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PVBLICATIOirS OF THE BTJEEAU OF FOBEION COMMEBCE.' 

The publications of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of State, are: 

I.— GoMMEBCiAL RELATIONS, being the annual reports of consular officers on the commerce, indus- 
tries, navigation, etc., of their districts. 

IL— Consular Repobts, issued monthly, and containing miscellaneous reports from diplomatic 
and consular officers. 

III.— Advance Sheets, Consular Reports, issued daily, except Sundays and legal holidays, for 
the convenience of the newspaper press, commercial and manufacturing organizations, etc. 

rv.— Exports Declared for the UNrrsD States, issued quarterly, and containing the declared 
values of exports from the various consular districts to the United States for the preceding three 
months. 

v.— Special Consular Reports, containing series of reports from consular officers on particular 
subjects, made in pursuance to instructions from the Department. 

Following are the special publications issued by the Bureau prior to 1890: 

Labor in JSurope, 1878, one volume; Labor in Foreign Countries, 1884, three volumes; Commerce of 
the World and tne Share of the United States therein. 1879; Commerce of the World and the Share of 
the United States Therein, 1880-81; Declared Exports for the United States, First and Second Quarters, 
1883; Declared Exports for the United States, Third and Fourth Quarters, 1883, Cholera in Europe in 
1884,1885: Trade Guilds of Europe, 1885; The Licorice Plant, 1886; Forestry in Europe, 1887; Emigra- 
tion and Immigration, 1885-86 (a portion of this work was published as Consular Reports No. 76, for 
the month of April, 1887); Rice Pounding in Europe, 1887; Sugar of Milk, 1887; Wool Scouring in Bel- 
gium, 1887; Cattle and Dairy Farming in Foreign Countries, 1888 (issued first in one volume, afterwards 
in two volumes); Technical Education in Europe, 1888; Tariffs of Central America and the British 
West Indies, 1890. 

The editionsof all these publications, except Tariffs in Central America, etc., are exhausted, and the 
Department is, therefore, unable to supply copies. 

In 1890 the Department decided to publish reports on special subjects in separate form, to be entitled 
Special Consular Reports. There are now the following Special Consular Reports: 

Vol. 1 (/590).— Cotton Textiles In Foreign Countries, Files In Spanish America, Carpet Manufacture 
in Foreign Countries, Malt and Beer in Spanish America, and Fruit Culture in Foreign Countries. 

Vol. t [1890 and Ifi9J}.— Refrigerators and Food Preservation in Foreign Countries, European Emi- 
gration, Olive Culture in the Alpes Marltimes, and Bee^Sugar Industry and Flax Cultivation In Foreign 
Countries. 

Vol.S (1891).— Streets and Highways in Foreign Countries. (New edition, 1897.) 

Vol. k (lS9f).— Port Regulations in Foreign Countries. 

Vol. 5 (1591).— Canals and Irrigation In Foreign Countries. (New edition, 1898.) 

VoL 6 {1891 and I89f ).— Coal and Coal Consumption in Spanish America, Gas in Foreign Countries 
and India Rubber. 

Vol. 7 (1892). ^The Stave Trade in Foreign Countries and Tariffs of Foreign Countries. 

Vol. 8 (1895).— Fire and Building Regulations in Foreign Countries. 

Vol. 9 {1892 and 1895) .—Australian Sheep and Wool, and Vagrancy and Public Charities in Foreign 
Countries. 

Vol. 10 (189il).— Lead and Zinc Mining in Foreign Countries and Extension of Markets for American 
Flour. (New edition, 1897.) 

Vol. 11 (189A).— Ameilcan Lumber in Foreign Markets. (New edition, 1897.) 

Vol. It (1895).— High ways of Commerce. (New edition, 1899.) 

Vol. IS {1896 and 1897).— Money and rricct* in Foreign Countries. 

Vol. lU (1898).— The Drug Trade in Foreign Countries. 

Vol. 15 (1898).— Part I. Soap Trade in Foreign Countries; Screws, Nuts. and Bolts in Foreign Coun- 
tries; Argols in Europe; Rabbits and Rabbit Furs in Europe, and Cultivation of Ramie in Foreign 
Countries. Part II. Sericnlture and Silk Reeling and Cultivation of the English Walnut. 

ro«.l«J( 1899). -Tariffs of Foreign Countries. Parti. Europe. Part II. America. Part III. Asia. 
Part IV. Africa. Part V. Australasia and Polynesia. 

Vol. 17 (1899).— Disposal of Sewage and Garbage in Foreign Countries; Foreign Trade in Coal Tar 
and By-Products. 

Vol. 18 (1900).— Merchant Marine of Foreign Countries. 

Vd. 19 (1900).— Paper in Foreign Countries, and Vms of Wood Pulp. 

Vol. to (1900).— Part I. Book Cloth In Foreign Countries; Market for Ready-Made Clothing in Latin 
America; Foreign Imports of American Tobacco; Cigar and Cigarette Industry in Latin America. 
Part II. School Gardens in Europe. Part III. The Stave Trade in Foreign Countries. 

Veil, tl (1900).— Part I. Foreign Markets for American Coal. Part II. Vehicle Industry in Europe. 
Part III. Trusts and Trade Combinations in Europe. 

VoL St (1901}.— Part 1. Acetic Acid in Foreign Countries, Part II. Mineral Water Industry. Part 
III. Foreign Trade In Heating and Cooking Stoves. 

Vol. S5 (1901).— Part I. Gas and Oil Engines in Foreign Countries. 

Of these Special Consular Reports, Australian Sheep and Wool, Cotton Textiles in Foreign 
Countries, Files in Spanish America, Fire and Building Regulations, Fruit Culture, Gas in Foreign 
Countries, India Rubber, Lead and Zinc Mining, Malt and Beer in Spanish America, Port Regula- 
tions, Refrigerators and Food Preservation; Sericulture, etc.; Vagrancy, etc., are exhausted, and no 
copies can be supplied by the Department 

There was also published, in 1899, Proclamations and Decrees during the War vith Spain, compris- 
ing neutrality circulars issued by foreign countries, proclamations by the President, orders of^ the 
War and Navy Departments, and War decrees of Spain. 

Of the monthly Consular Reports, many numbers are exhausted or so reduced that the Depart- 
ment is unable to accede to requests for copies. Of the publicatiouM of the Bureau available for dis- 
tribution, copies are mailed to applicants without charge. In view of the st-arcdty of certain numbers, 
the Bureau will be grateful for the return of any copies of the monthly or special reports which 
recipients do not care to retain. Upon notification of willingness to return such copies, the Depart- 
ment will forward franking labels to be used in lieu of postage in the United States, Canada, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and Mexico. ,^ ^ 

Persons receiving Consular Reports regularly, who change their addresses, should give the old 
as well as the new address in notifying the Bureau of the fact. 

In order to prevent confusion with other Department bureaus, all communications relating to Con- 
sular Reports should be carefully addressed, "Chief, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of 
State, Washhigton, U. S. A." 



' Formerly Bureau of Statistics. Name changed to Bureau of Foreign Commerce by order of the 
Secretary of State, July 1, 1897. 

" " ' ^ 1 

{( Leland Stanford, Jr. 
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EXPLANATORY. 

By concurrent resolution of the United States Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, adopted March 18, 1902, 19,000 copies of the Review of the World's Com- 
merce, introductory to Commercial Relations of the United States with Foreign 
Countries during the year 1901, were ordered to be printed, separately, 3,000 to be 
for the use of the Senate, 6,000 for the House of Representatives, and 10,000 for dis- 
tribution by the Department of State. The Review is also printed with the regular 
edition of Commercial Relations (two volumes), of which 11,000 copies were ordered 
to be printed, 2,000 for the use of the Senate, 4,000 for the House of Representa- 
tives, and 5,000 for distribution by the Department of State. 

Commercial Relations is wholly distinct from the daily and monthly publications. 
Consular Reports, the latter dealing with current subjects of importance, while Com- 
mercial Relations deals only with annual reports and statistics. 
Applications for these publications should be addressed: 
Chief, 

Bureau op Foreign Commerce, 

Department of State, 

WashinffUm, D, C. 
6 
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VALUES OF FOREIGN COINS AND CURRENCIES. 



The following statements show the valuation of foreign coins, as given by the 
Director of the United States Mint and published by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in compliance with the first section of the act of March 3, 1873, viz: "That the value 
of foreign coins, as expressed in the money of account of the United States, shall be 
that of the pure metal of such coin of standard value," and that ** the value of the 
standard coins in circulation of the various nations of the world shall be estimated 
annually by the Director of the Mint, and be proclaimed on the 1st day of January 
by the Secretary of the Treasury." 

In compliance with the foregoing provisions of law, annual statements were issued 
by Uie Treasury Department, begmning with that issued on January 1, 1874, and 
ending with that issued on Januarv 1, 1890. Since that date, in compliance with 
the act of October 1, 1890, these valuation statements have been issued quarterly, 
beginning with the statement issued January 1, 1891. 

The fact that the market exchange value of foreign coins differs in manv instances 
from tbat given by the United States Treasury has been repeatedly called to the 
attention of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. An explanation of the basis of the 
quarterly valuations was asked from the United Stat«j Director of the Mint, and 
under date of February 7, 1898, Mr. R. E. Preston made the following statement: 

"When a country has the single gold standard, the value of its standard coins is 
estimated to be that of the number of grains fine of gold in them, 480 grains being 
reckoned equivalent to $20.67 in United States ^old, and a smaller number of grains 
in proportion. When a country has the double standard, but keeps its .full legal- 
tender silver coins at par with gold, the coins of both gold and silver are calculated 
on the basis of the gold value. 

"The value of the standard coins of countries with the single silver standard is 
calculated to be that of the average market value of the pure metal thejr contained 
duiing the three months preceding the date of the proclamation of their value in 
United States gold by the Secretary of the Treasury. The value of the gold coins of 
eilver-standard countries is calculated at that of the pure gold they contain, just as if 
they had ibe single gold standard. 

"These valuations are used in estimating the values of all foreign merchandise 
exported to the United States." 

The following statements, running from January 1, 1874^ to October 1, 1901, have 
been prepared to assist in computing the values in Amencan money of the trade, 
prices, values, wa^, etc., of and in foreign countries, as ^ven in consular and other 
reports. The series of years are given so that computations may be made for each 
year in the proper money value of such year. In hurried computations, the reduc- 
tions of foreign currencies into American currency, no matter for how many years, 
are too often made on the bases of latest valuations. All computations of values, 
trade, wages, prices, etc., of and in the " fluctuating-currency countries" should be 
made in the values of their currencies in each year up to ana including 1890, and in 
the quarterly valuations thereafter. 

To meet typographical re«quirement8, the quotations for the years 1875-1877, 1879- 
18S2f and 1884-1887 are omitted, these years being selected as showing the least fluc- 
tuations when compared with years immediately preceding and following. 

To save unnecessary repetition, the estimates of valuations are divided into three 
classes, viz: (A) countries with fixed currencies; (B) countries with fiuctuating cur- 
rencies, and (C; quarterly valuations of fluctuating currendee. 

7 
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OOMHEBOIAL BELATIONS. 



A. — Countries wUh fixed currencies. 

The following official (United States Treasury) valuations of foreign coins do not Include *' rates of 
exchange." 



Oountrles. 



Argentine Republic 

Austria-Hungary > . . 

Belgium 

Brazil 



British North Amer- 
ica (except New- 
foundland. ) 

Chile 



Coeta Rica. 



Cuba. 



Denmark . 
Ecuador i>. 



Egypt... 
Finland. 
Prance .. 



Germany 

Great Britain. 



Greece 



Haiti. 
India* 

Italy . 



Japan * 

Liberia 

Netherlands . 



Newfoundland . 
Peru* 



Portugal 
- If . 



Spain 

Sweden and Norway. 
Switzerland 



Turkey, Gold 

Uruguay do . 

Venezuela Gold and silver.. 



Standard. 



Gold and silver. 



Gold 

Gold and silver. 

Gold 

....do :... 



.do. 



.do. 



Gold and silver. 



Gold... 
....do. 



....do 

....do 

Gold and silver. 



Gold... 
....do. 



Gold and silver. 



....do. 
Gold .. 



Gold and silver. 



Gold 

....do 

Gold and silver. 



Gold .. 
....do. 



.do. 
.do. 



Gold and silver. 



Gold 

Gold and silver. 



Monetary unit 



Peso. 



Crown.. 
Franc .. 
Milrels . 
Dollar.. 



Peso.., 
Colon., 



.do. 



Crown. 
Sucre.. 



Pounds (100 pias- 
ters). 
Mark 



Franc . 



Mark 

Pound sterling . 

Drachma 



Gourde. 
Rupee.. 

Lira.... 



Yen ... 
Dollar. 
Florin . 

Dollar. 
Sol .... 



MilieiB . 
Ruble .. 



Peseta. 



Crown. 
Franc 



Piaster.. 

Peso 

Bolivar. 



Value in 
United 
States 
gold. 



to. 96, 5 



.20, 

.19. 

.54, 

1.00 



6,5 



.46.5 



.92,6 

.26,8 
.48,7 

4.94,3 

.19,8 

.19,8 

.23.8 
4.86,6i 

.19.3 

.96,5 
.32,4 

.19,8 

.49,8 
1.00 
.40,2 

1.01,4 
.48,7 

1.08 
.51,4 



.19,3 

.26,8 
.19,3 

.04,4 

1.03,4 

.19,3 



Coins. 



Gold— Argenthie (94.82, 4) and i 
Argentine; silver— peso and 
divisions. 

Gold— 20 crowns ($4.05^2) and 
10 crowns. 

Gold— 10 and 20 franc pieces; 
silver— 5 francs. 

Gold— 5, 10, and 20 milrels; sil- 
ver— t, 1, and 2 milrels. 



Gold— cscudo (11.25), doubloon 
(98.65), and condor ($7.30): 
silver— peso and divisions. 

Gold— 2, 5, 10, and 20 colons: 
silver— 5, 10, 25, and 50 centls- 
Imos. 

Gold— doubloon ($5.01,7); sil- 
ver-peso (60 cents). 

Gold— 10 and 20 crowns. 

Gold— 10 sucrees ($4.8665); sil- 
ver, Sucre and divisions. 

Gold— 10, 20, 50, and 100 plasters; 
silver— 1, 2, 10, and 20 piasters. 

Gold— 10 and 20 marks ($1.98 
and $3.85.9). 

Gold— 6, 10, 20, 60, and 100 
francs; silver— 5 francs. 

Gold— 5, 10, and 20 marks. 

Gold— sovereign (pound ster- 
ling) and half sovereign. 

Gold-^, 10, 20, 50, and lOOdrach- 
mas; silver— 5 drachmas. 

Silver— gourde. 

Gold— sovereign ($4.8665); sil- 
ver— rupee and divislona 

Goldr-«, K), 20, 60, and 100 lire; 
silver— 5 lire. 

Gold— 1, 2, 5, 10, and 20 yen. 

Gold— 10 florin; silver— 4, 1, and 
2k florins. 

Gold-$2 ($2.02,7). 

Gold— libra ($4.8665); silver^ 
sol and divisions. 

Gold— 1, 2, 5, and 10 milrels. 

Gold— Imperial ($7,718); i im- 
perial ($3.80), and 1 ruble; 
silvei^, i, and 1 ruble. 

Gold— 25 pesetas; silver— 5 pe- 
setas. 

Gold— 10 and 20 crowns. 

Gold— 6, 10. 20, 60, and 100 francs; 
silver— 5 francs. 

Gold— 25, 50, 100, 200, and 600 
piasters. 

Gold— peso; silver— peso and 
divisions. 

Gold-^, 10, 20, 60. and 100 boli- 
vars; silver— 5 bolivars. 



»The gold standard was adopted October 1. 1892. (See Consular Reports, No. 147, p. 623.) The 
crown currency went into effect January 1, 1900. 
^ Gold standard adopted November, 1900. (See Consular Reports, No. 225, June, 1899.) 

• For an account of the adoption of the gold standard, see Consular Reports, No. 238, p. 359. The 
sovereign Is the standard coin, but the rupee is the money of account. 

* Gold standard adopted October 1, 1897. (See Consular Reports, No. 201, p. 269.) 
•Gold standard adopted October 13, 1900. 

'For an account of the adoption of the gold standard, see Review of the World's Commerce, 
1896-97, p. 254. 
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VALUE OF FOBEIGN COINS. 



B. — Countries wUhfltuiuaHng currencies^ 1874-1896, 



Ooontrtes. 


Standard. 


Monetary nnlt. 


Value in terms of the United SUtes gold dollar 
on Jan. 1— 




1874. 


1878. 


1883. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


Anatria-HiiiifaTT* . 
BoUyia 


SiWer 

do 


Florin 

Dollar until 1890; 
boliviano there- 
after. 

Peso 

Haikwantael .... 

Peso 


10.47,6 
.96,6 

.96,6 
1.61 
.96,6 
.96,6 

.45.8 
{.99.7 


•0.46,3 
.96,6 

.91,8 


•0.41,8 
.88,6 

.83,6 


•0.34.6 
.69.9 

.69,9 


10.^,6 
.68 

.68 


•0.42 
85 


Oentral America... 
Obfnft 


do 

do 


.85 


Colombia 


do 


.96,6 

.91.8 

4.97,4 

.43,6 
.99,7 


.88,6 

.88.6 

4.97,4 

.39.7 
.99,7 


.69.9 
.09,9 


.68 
.68 


.86 


Ecuador 


do 


do 


.85 


Egypt^ 


Gold 

Silver 

/Gold 

\Silver 

do 


Pound (100 piaa- 

ten.) 
Rupee 




India 


.82.2 
.99,7 
.75.3 
.75,9 


.32,3 
.99,7 
.73,4 
.73,9 


.40.4 
.99,7 
.9i;7 
.92,3 


Japan 


Wen 


Mexico 


Dollar 


i-oi;?* 

.40,6 

.92,5 

.77.17 

.87,09 


**.*99,*8* 
.38,6 

.91,8 
.73,4 
.82.9 


**.*96,*9 
.40,2 

.88,6 
.66,9 
.74,8 




Gold and 
silver. 

Silver 

do 


Florin 


Peni 


Sol 


.69,9 
.»,9 
.63 


.68 

.64,4 

.61,4 


86 


RnoriR 


Ruble 


.68 


Tripoli 


do 


Mahbubof20pias- 
tera. 


.76,7 


Coon tries. 


Standard. 


Monetary unit 


Value In terms of the United States gold dollar 
on Jan. 1— 




1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


ADstria-Hnmrarr • . 


Silver 

do 


Florin 


to. 88,1 
.77,1 

.77,1 
.71,1 
.77,1 
.36,6 

.83.1 

.88.7 
.77,1 
.61,7 
.69,5 


to. 84,1 
.69,1 

.69.1 
.69,1 
.69.1 
.82,8 

.74,6 

.75 
.69,1 
.66,3 
.62,3 










Bollyia.7,.!^:!:..: 


Dollar unit 1890; 
boliviano there- 
after. 

Peso 


to. 61,3 

.61,3 
.61,3 
.61,3 
.29,2 

.66,1 

.66.6 
.61,8 
.49,1 
.55,3 


to. 61, 6 

.61.6 
.51.6 
.51.6 
.24.5 

.56,6 

.66 
.61,6 
.41,8 
.46,6 


•0.45,5 

.46,6 
.45,5 
.45,5 
.21.6 

.49,1 

.49.5 
.45,5 
.86,4 
.41.1 


•0.49,1 
.49.1 


Central America .. . 


do 

do 


Colombia 


do 


.49,1 
.49.1 


Kcmadf>r.* 


do 


do 


llMlH 


do 


Rupee 


.23.3 

.52,9 

.53.3 
.49,1 
.89,3 
.44,8 


Japan 


/Gold 

tsilver 

do 

do 


Wen 


Mexico 


Dollar 




Sol 


Rnfri^ 


do 


Ruble 

Mahbubof 20 pias- 
ters. 


Trlp<^ 


do 



•See footnote, table of fixed currencies. 

^Tbe Kgyptian pound became fixed in value at •4.94,3 in 1887. 

•The Netherlands florin fluctuated up to the year 1880, when it became flxed at 40.2 cents. 
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OOMMEEOIAL BELATIONS. 

C. — Quarterly valuatiatis offltiduating currencies. 



Countries. 


Monetary unit. 


1898. 


1899. 


Jan. 1. 


Apr.l. 


July 1. 


Oct.l. 


Jan.l. 


Apr.l. 1 July 1. 


Octl. 


Bolivia 


Silver boliviano. 

Silver peso 

Amoy tael 

Canton tael 

Chefoo tael 

Chlnkiang tael . 

Fuchau tael 

Haikwan tael ... 

Hankautael 

Ningpo tael 

Niucnwang tael. 
Shanghai tael... 

Swatow tael 

Takao tael 

Tientsin tael 

Silver peso 

do 

Silver rupee 

Silver dollar 

Silver kran 

Silver sol 


•0.42.4 
.41,4 
.68,5 
.68.3 
.65,5 
.66,9 
.63,4 
.69,7 
.64,1 
.64,3 
.65 9 
.62,6 
.63,3 
.66 
.66,4 
.42,4 
.42,4 
.20,1 
.46 
.07,8 
.42,4 


•0.40,9 
.40,9 
.66,2 
.66 
.68,8 
.64,6 
.61,2 
.67,8 
.61,9 
.63 
.62 
.60,4 
.61,1 
.66,6 
.64,1 
.40,9 
.40,9 
.19,1 
.44,4 
.07,6 
.40,9 


•0.41.8 
.41,8 
.67,6 
.67,4 
.64,6 
.66 
.62,5 
.68,8 
.63,2 
.65 
.63,4 
.61,7 
.62,4 
.68 
.65,5 
-.41,8 
.41,8 
.19,9 
.45,4 
.07.7 
.41,8 


•0.43.6 
.43,6 
.70,6 
.70,4 
.67.6 
.69 
.65,3 
.71,8 
.66 
.67,9 
.66.2 
.M.5 
.65.2 
.71 
.68.4 
.43,6 
.43,6 
.20,7 
.47,4 
.08 
.43.6 


•0.43,9 
.43,9 
.71 
.70,8 
.67,9 
.69,3 
.65,6 
.72,2 
.66,4 
.68,2 
.66,5 
.64,8 
.66.5 
.71,4 
.68,8 
.43.9 
.43.9 
.20.8 
.47.7 
.08,1 
.43.9 


to. 48. 4 'tn 4i s 


•0.48,6 
.48,6 
.70,6 
.70,8 
.67,4 
.68,9 
.65,2 
.71.8 
.66 


Central America. 
China 


43;4 
.70,2 
.70 
.67,2 
.68,6 
.65 
.71,4 
.65,7 
.67,5 
.65,9 
.64.1 
.61,9 
.70,7 
.08 
.43.4 
.43.4 
.20.6 
.47.2 
.08 
.43.4 


.44,3 

.71,6 

.71,4 

.68.4 

.69,9 

.66,2 

.72.8 

.67 

.68,8 

.67,1 

.66,4 

.66,1 

.72 

.69,4 

.44,3 

.44,8 

.21 

.48,1 

.08,2 

.44,3 


Colombia 

Ecuador > i 

India* ! 

Mexico , 

Persia 

Peru 

1 


.67.8 

.66,1 

.64.4 

.66,1 

.71 

.68,3 

.43,6 

.43.6 

.20,7 

.47.4 

.06 

.48,6 


Countries. 


Monetary unit. 


1900. 


1901. 


Jan 1. 


Apr. 1. 


July 1. 


Oct.l. 


Jan. 1. 


Apr.l. I July 1. 


Oct. 1. 


Bolivia 


Silver boliviano . 

Silver peso 

Amoy tael 

Canton tael 

Chefoo tael 

Chlnkiang tael.. 

Fuchau tael 

Haikwan tael 

Hankan tael . . . . 

Ningpotael 

Niuchwangtael . 
Shanghai tael ... 

Swatow tael 

Takao tael 

Tientsin t^iel 

Silver peso 

Silver ni pee 

Silver dollar 

Silver kran 

Silver sol 


•0.42, 7 
.42,7 
.69,1 
.68,9 
.66,1 
.67,5 
.64 
.70,8 
.64,7 
.66,5 
.61,8 
.63,1 
.63.9 
.69,6 
.67 
.42,7 
.20,3 
.46,4 
.07,9 
.42,7 


•0.43,6 
.43,6 
.70,5 
.70,3 
.67,4 
.68,8 
.65,2 
.71,7 
.66,9 
.67,7 
.66,1 
.<M,4 
.65.1 
.70,9 
.68,3, 
.43.6 
.20.7 
.47.3 
.08 
.43,6 


•0.43.8 
.43,8 
.70,9 
.70,7 
.67.8 
,69,3 
.65,6 
.72.1 
.66,3 
.68.2 
.66,5 
.frl,8 
.65.6 
.71,4 
.68,7 
.43.8 
.20,8 
.47,0 
.08,1 
.43,8 


•0.45,1 
.45,1 
.72,9 
.72,7 
.69,7 
.71,2 
.67,4 
.74,2 
.68,2 
.70,1 
.68,4 
.66.6 
.67,4 
.73,4 
.70.7 
.45,1 


•0.46.8 
.46.5 
.75.7 
.75,5 
.?2.4 
.74 
.70.1 
.77.1 
.70.9 
.72,8 
.71 
.69,2 
.70 
.76.2 
.73.4 
.46,8 


•0.45,1 
•45,1 
.?2,9 
.T2,7 
.69,7 
.71,2 
.67,5 
.74,2 
.68,2 
.70,1 
.68,4 
.66,6 
.67,4 
.78.4 
.70,7 
.46,1 


to. 48, 6 
.43,6 
.70,6 
.70,8 
.67,4 
.68,8 
.66,2 
.71,7 
.65,9 
.67,8 
.66,1 
.64,4 
.66,1 
.70.9 
.68.3 
.48,6 


•0.42,8 


Central America. 
China 


.42.8 

.69,1 

.68.9 

.66,1 

.67,5 

.64 

.70.4 

.64,7 


Colombia 

India* 


.66,5 

.64.8 

.63,2 

.68,9 

.69,6 

.67 

.42,8 


Mexico 


.49 

.08,3 

.48,7 


.50,9 
.08,6 


.49 

.08.3 


.49 
.08,8 


.46,4 


Persia 


.07,9 


Peru* 









• See footnote, table of fixed currencies. 
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FOREIGN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



The following table embraces only such weights and measures as are given from 
time to time in Consular Reports and in C!ommercial Relations: 

Fbreign weights and measureSy with American equivalenU. 



DenomiiutUons. 



Almade 

Apdeb 

Are 

Arobe 

Arratel or libra... 
Arroba (dry) 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Arroba (liquid)... 

Arshine 

Arahine (aqnare) . 

Artel 

Baril 

Bairel 

Do 

Berkorets 

Bongkal 

Boaw 

Bu. 



Batt (wine) 

Caffiflo 

Ouidy 

Do 

Oantar 

Do 

Do 

Oantaro (cantar) 

Gun 

Catty 

Catty* 

"■•?,;:::::;:::::;;::::::::;::::: 

Centaro 

Centner 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chih 

Ooyan 

Do 

~Coadra 

Do 

Do 

Do 

CqUc meter 

Cwt. (bandredweight) , 

Deeaiatine , 

Do 

Drachme 

Egyptian weights and measures. . 



Where used. 



Portugal 

u^c '///////////////// "//^y/... 

Paraguay 

Portugal , 

AigentJne Republic 

Brazil 

Cuba 

Portugal 

Spain 

Veneuzela 

Cuba, Spain, and Venezuela 

Russia 

do 

Morocco 

Argentine Republic and Mexico. 

Malta (customs) 

Spain (raisins) 



India 

Sumatra 

Japan 

Spain 

Malta 

India (Bombay) 

India (Madras) 

Morocco 

Svria (Damascus) 

Turkey 

Malta 

Mexico and Salvador 

China 

Japan 

Java, Siam, and Malacca 

Sumatra 

Central America 

Bremen and Brunswick 

Darmstadt 

Denmark and Norway 

Nuremberg 

Prussia 

Sweden 

Vienna 

ZoUverein 

Double or metric 

China 

Sarawak 

Siam (Koyan) 

Ajgentine Republic 

Paraguay 

Paraguay (square) 

Uruguay 

Metric 

British 

Russia 

Spain 

{See Consular Rkports No.* 144*. ) * 



American equivalents. 



4.422 gallons. 
7.6907 bushels. 
0.02471 acre. 
25 pounds. 

1.011 pounds. 
25.8176 pounds. 
32.38 pounds. 
25.36&i pounds. 
32.38 pounds. 
25.36 pounds. 
25.4024 pounds. 
4.263 gallons. 
28 inches. 

5.44 square feet. 

1.12 pounds. 
20.0787 gallons. 
11.4 gallons. 
100 pounds. 
361.12 pounds. 
832 grains. 

7,096.5 square meters. 
0.1 inch. 
140 gallons. 
5.4 gallons. 
529 pounds. 
500 pounds. 
113 pounds. 
575 pounds. 
124.7036 pounds. 
175 pounds. 
300pounds. 
1.3331 (U) pounds. 
1.31 pounds. 
1.35 pounds. 
J.12 pounds. 
4.2631 gallons. 
117.5 pounus. 
110.24 pounds. 
110.11 pounds. 

112.43 pounds. 

113.44 pounds. 
98.7 pounds. 
123.5 pounds. 
110.24 pounds. 
220.46 ix>unds. 
14 inches. 
8,098 pounds. 
2,667 pounds. 
4.2 acres. 
78.9 yards. 
8.077 square feet. 
Nearly 2 acres. 
35.3 cubic feet. 
112 pounds. 
2.6997 acres. 
1.599 bushels. 
Half ounce. 



•More frequently called ' 
aTOivdnpoiB. 



Kin." Among merchants in the treaty ports it equals 1.331 pounds 
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12 OOMHEBOIAL BELATIONS. 

Fbreign weights and meamres, with American equivalents — Continiied. 



DenominationB. 



Fanega (dry). 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 



Do 

Do 

Do 

Fanega (liquid). 

Feddan 

Frail (raisins)... 
Frasco 

Do 

Frasila 

Fuder 

Funt 

Gamice 

Gram 

Hectare 

Hectoliter: 

Dry 

Uquid 

Joch 

Ken 

Kilogram (kilo). 

Kilometer 

Klafter 

Koku 

Korree 

Kwan 

Last 

Do 

Do 



Do 

Do 

Do 

League (land). 

Li 

Libra (pound.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Uter 

Uvre (pound) . 

Do 

Load 



Manxana 

Do 

Marc 

Maund 

Meter 

Mil 

Do 

MiUa 

Morgen 

Oke 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pic 

PIcul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pie 

Do 

Pik 

Pood 

Pund (pound). 
Quarter 

Do 



Where used. 



Central America. 

Chile 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Morocco 



Uruguay (double) .., 
Uruguay (single) .... 
Venezuela 

8§S& .*.*.*.'.*.*.*.*.'!.*.'.'!!! 
Argentine Republic. 

Mexico , 

Zanzibar 

Luxemburg 

Russia 

Russian Poland 

Metric 

....do 



....do 

....do 

Austria-Hungary 

Japan 

Metric 

....do 

Russia 

Japan 

Russia 

Japan 

Belgium and Holland . 
England (dry malt) . . . 
Germany 



Prussia 

Russian Poland 

Spain (salt) 

Paraguay 

China 

Argentine Republic . 

Central America 

Chile 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Peru 

Portugal 

Spain 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Metric 

Greece 

Guiana 

England (timber) ... 



Costa Rico 

Nicaragua and Salvador 

BolivU 

IndU 

Metric 

Denmark 

Denmark (geographical) — 
Nicaragua and Honduras — 

Prussia 

Egypt 

Greece 

Hungary 

Turkey 

Hungary and Wallachia 

Egypt 

Borneo and Celebes 

China, Japan, and Sumatra . 

Java 

Philippine Islands 

Argentine Republic 

Spain 

Turkey 

Russia 

Denmark and Sweden 

Great Britain 

London ( coal ) 



American equivalents. 



1.&746 bushels. 

2.575 bushels. 

1.599 bushels. 

1.54728 bushels. 

Strike fanega, 70 lbs.; 

full faneffaTllS lbs. 
7.776 bushels. 
8.888 bushels. 
1.599 bushels. 
10 gallons. 
1.(0 acres. 
60 pounds. 
2.5096 quarts. 
2.5 quarts. 
35 pounds. 
264.17 gallons. 
0.9028 pound. 
0.88 gaOlon. 
15.482 grains. 
2.471 acres. 

2.888 bushels. 

26.417 gaUons. 

1.422 acres. 

6 feet 

2.2046 pounds. 

0.621376 mile. 

216 cubic feet 

4.9629 bushels. 

3.5 bushels. 

8.28 pounds. 

85.134 bushels. 

82.52 bushela 

2 metric tons (4,480 



112.29 bushels. 

Ill bushels. 

4,760 pounds. 

4,638 acres. 

2.115 feet 

1.0127 pounds. 

1.048 pounds. 

l.OMpounds. 

1.0161j>ound8. 

1.01465 pounds. 

1.0148 pounds. 

1.011 pounds. 

1.0144 pounds. 

1.0148 pounds. 

1.0161 pounds. 

1.0567 quarts. 

1.1 pounds. 

1.0791 pounds. 

Square, 60 cubic feet; 
unhewn, 40 cubic feet; 
inch planks, 600 super- 
ficial feet 

liacres. 

1?727 acres. 

0.507 pound. 

82| pounds. 

39.87 inches. 

4.68 miles. 

4.61 miles. 

1.1498 miles. 

0.63 acre. 

2.7225 pounds. 

2.84 pounds. 

3.0617j>ound8. 

2.82888 pounds. 

2.5 pints. 

21iinche8. 

135.64 pounds. 

183) pounds. 

185.1 pounds. 

187.9 pounds. 

0.9478foot. 

0.91407 foot 

27.9 inches. 

86.112 pounds. 

1.102 pounds. 

8.252 bushela 

86 bushels. 
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FOBEIGN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Foreign toeighis cmd meagureSf wUh American equivalents — Continued. 
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Denominatioiis. 



Where used. 



American equlvalenta. 



Qaintal. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.- 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.- 
RotUe.. 

Do.. 



6e 

Seer 

Shaku 

8bo 

Standard (St PeterBbnrg) . 

Stone 

Suerte 



Son 

Tael 

Tan 

To 

Ton 

Tonde (cereals) . 

Tondeland 

Tmbo 

Tron 

Tonna 

Tonnland 

Vara 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vedro 

VeiKees 

Vewt 

Vlocka 



Argentine Republic 

Braail 

Castile,* Chile, Mexico, and Peru. 

Greece 

Newfoundland (fish) 

Paraguay 

Syria 

Metric 

Palestine 

Syria 

Russia 

Malta 

Japan 

India 

Japan 

do 

Lumber measure 

British 

Uruguay 



Japan 

Cochin China 

Japan 

...\do 

Space measure 

Denmark 

do 

Japan 

China 

Sweden 

Sweden 

Argentine Republic . 

Central America 

Chile and Peru ...... 

Cuba 

Curasao 

Mexico 

Paraguay 

Spain 

Venezuela 

Russia 

Isle of Jersey 

Russia 

Russian Poland 



101.42 pounds, 
isaoe pounds. 
101.41 pounds. 
123.2 pounds. 
112 pounds. 
100 pounds. 
125 pounds. 
220.46 pounds. 

6 pounds. 
5} pounds. 

7 feet. 

490 pounds. 
0.02451 acres. 

1 pound 13 ounces. 
11.9306 inches. 

1.6 quarts. 

166 cubic feet. 

14 pounds. 

2,700 cuadras (see cua- 

dra). 
1.198 inches. 
600.75 grains (troy). 
0.25 acre. 

2 pecks. 

40 cubic feet. 
3.94788 bushels. 
1.86 acres. 
6 feet souare. 
1.41 inches. 
4.6 bushels. 
1.22 acres. 
34.1206 inches. 
82.87 inches. 
33.367 inches. 
33.384 inches. 
33.876 inches. 
33 inches. 
84 inches. 
0.914117 yard. 
88.384 inches. 
2.707 gallons. 
71.1 square rods. 
0.668 mile. 
41.96 acres. 



• Altboogh the metric weights are used officially in Spain, the Castile quintal is employed in com- 
meioe in tne Peninsula and colonies, save in Catalonia; the Catalan quintal equals 91.71 pounds. 



METRIC WRIOHTB AND MBASURB8. 

Metric weights: 

Milli^m (ttAhf ^n^^) equals 0.0154 grain. * 

Centigram (j^ gram) equals 0.1543 grain. 

Decigram (x% gram) equals 1.5432 grains. 

Gram equals 15.432 grains. 

Decagram (10 grams) equals 0.3527 ounce. 

Hectogram (IOC grams) equals 3.5274 ounces. 

Kilogram (1.000 grams) equals 2.2046 pounds. 

Mynagram (10,000 grams) equals 22.046 pounds. 

Quintal (100,000 grams) equals 220.46 pounds. 

Millier or tonnea— ton (1,000,000 gratns) equals 2,204.6 pounds. 
Metric dry measures: 

Milliliter (jiAnr liter) equals 0.061 cubic inch. 

Centiliter (V^ liter) equals 0.6102 cubic inch. 

Deciliter (X liter) 6.1022 cubic inches. 

Liter equals 0.908 quart. 

Decaliter (10 liters) equals 9.08 quarts. 

Hectoliter (100 liters) equals 2.838 bushels. 

Kiloliter (1,000 liters) equals 1.308 cubic yards. 
Metric liquid measures: 

Milliliter {j^ liter) equals 0.0388 fluid ounce. 

Centiliter (Vjf^ liter) equals 0.338 fluid ounce. 

Deciliter (^ Uter) equals 0.845 giU. 
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14 OOMMEBOIAL RELATIONS. 

Metric liquid measares — Continaed. 

Liter equals 1.0567 quarts. 

Decaliter (10 liters) equals 2.6418 radlons. 

Hectoliter (100 liters) equals 26.417 gallons. 

Kiloliter (1,000 liters) equals 264.18 gallons. 
Metric measures of length: 

Millimeter (nj^v meter) equals 0.0394 inch. 

Centimeter (y^^ meter) equals 0.3937 inch. 

Decimeter (^ meter) equals 3.937 inches. 

Meter equals 39.37 inches. 

Decameter (10 meters) equals 393.7 inches. 

Hectometer (100 meters) equals 328 feet 1 inch. 

Kilometer (1.000 meters) equals 0.62137 mile (3,280 feet 10 inches.) 

Myriameter (10,000 meters) equals 6.2137 miles. 
Metric surface measures: 

Centare (1 square meter) equals 1,550 square inches. 

Are (100 square meters) equals 119.6 square yards. 

Hectare (10,000 square meters) equals 2.471 acre. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 



To ^he Senate and House of Representatives: 

1 transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State, 
accompanying the Commercial Relations of the United States for the 
year 1901, being the annual and other reports of consular and diplo- 
matic oflScers upon the industries and commerce of foreign countries. 
In view of the importance of these reports to our business interests, I 
approve the reconunendation of the Secretary of State that CJongress 
authorize the printing of an edition of 10,000 copies of the summary 
entitled Review of the World's Commerce, and of 5,000 copies of 
Commercial Relations (including this smnmary), to be distributed by 
the Depaitment of State. 

Theodore Roosevelt. 

White House, 

Washington^ January ^3, 1909. 



LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Department of State, 
Washington^ January ^J, 1902. 
The President: 

In accordance with section 208 of the Revised Statutes, I have the 
honor to transmit the Commercial Relations of the United States with 
Foreign Countries during the year 1901, being the annual reports from 
the consular officers, together with reports from some of the diplo- 
matic officers, upon the industries and commerce of foreign countries. 
These reports were prepared, under special instructions from this 
Department, with the object of laying before Congress a statement of 
the trade, not only of the United States with the rest of the world, 
but of the various countries with each other, which should be as nearly 
contemporaneous as possible. This object, which was accomplished 
for the first time last year, the date of transmission to Congress having 
been advanced over the usual time by a month, has again been realized, 
and Commercial Relations may now be said to have reached a perma- 
nent basis as a record of economic movements throughout the world 
for each calendar year, appearing within the shortest practicable time 
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16 OOMMEBOIAL BEJLATIONS. 

compatible with the proper editing and arrangement of the great mass 
of data. 

This gratifying result has been achieved by means of the increasingly 
zealous and intelligent cooperation of the consular service with the 
efforts of the Department to expedite the work. Inasmuch as the 
information thus collected is of great value to the many important 
interests concerned in the growth of our foreign commerce, I have the 
honor to recommend that Congress be requested to authorize the print- 
ing, under the direction of the Department of State, in addition to the 
allotments for the Senate and the House of Representatives, of 10,000 
copies of the Review of the World's Commerce, being a synopsis of 
the annual reports, to be distributed by the Department as the daily, 
monthly, and special consular reports are now distributed, and of 
6,000 copies of Commercial Relations, to enable the Department to 
meet requests for the entire work. 

Respectfully submitted. 

John Hay. 
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DEPARTMENT INSTRUCTION. 



Department of State, 

Washmgton^ August i, 1901. 
To the Consular Officers of the United States: 

Gentlemen: In pursuance to instructions sent you July 26, 1900, 
and to ^ragraph 3 of section 592 (pages 253 and 254) of Consular 
Regulations, you are hereby instructed to prepare and forward to the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce of this Department, not later than 
November 1, and sooner if practicable, a report, in an unnumbered 
dispatch, on the commerce and industries of your consular district, cov- 
ering any facts and figures for the year 1900 not already transmitted 
Xo the Department, and as complete and accurate a statement as may be 
obtained of the trade and industries of said district for the six months 
ended June 30, 1901. 

The special object of this instruction is to enable the Department to 
lay before Congress, on or about the 1st of January, 1902, a compre- 
hensive statement of the trade, not only of the United States with the 
rest of the worlds but of the various countries with each other. The 
Department is aware of the difficulty of obtaining official statistics 
covering so recent a period as the first half of the year 1901; but the 
success which has attended previous efforts of consular officers in 
obtaining recent information rrom both official and unofficial sources, 
as embodied in the Reviews of the World's Commerce for 1894-96, 
1895-96, 1896-97, 1898, 1899, and 1900, published separately and also 
as an introduction to the annual volumes Commercial Relations of the 
United States for those years, encourages the hope that you will be 
enabled to make a satisfactory exhibit. The Department is not so 
much concerned as to obtaining detailed figures with the stamp of 
official accuracy as in securing an intelligent survey of the industrial 
activity and general tendencies of trade, llie business men of the 
United States are particularly interested in learning whether there has 
been an increase or decrease in the more important fines of exports and 
imports, especially such as enter into the trade of the United States; 
also, the application of new processes of an industrial character which 
may either open up a new channel of supply from this country or sug- 
gest to our manufacturers improvements in their own processes or the 
creation of new industries. 

Consular officers from time to time have reported upon deficiencies 
in American methods of packing goods and ox the conditions of trans- 
portation, exchange, banking, etc., with this country, and the disad- 
vantage under which we lal^r from the fact that European houses 
S've longer credits and more liberal terms, not only as to payments by 
eir customers but in manufacturing certain patterns and quantities 
of goods, and in getting them up in attractive shape to meet local 
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• 

peculiarities and custx)ms. All these subjects are matters of practical 
importance in considering the means of developing American trade, 
and you are requested to make such further suggestions with regard 
to them as the more recent developments of business in your district 
seem to warrant. 

Other subjects of special iinportance are: Changes in currency 
valae&, especially in the United States gold value of the monetary unit, 
and the rate of exchange; changes in tariff rates and customs rules, 
port regulations, wharfage dues; improvements in harbor facilities; 
extension of telegraph and cable service; existing condition of trans- 
portation facilities (internal, coastwise, and ocean), including new lines 
of railways, new wagon and caravan routes, new canal or river 
systems, opened or projected, and the actual means and time of com- 
munication with Unitea States ports, noting any material increase or 
decrease in freight rates; existing rates of licenses for carrying on 
business, especially those relating to commercial travelers; regulations 
affecting commercial travelers, including requirements as to passports, 
etc. ; condition of the merchant marine, including data as to vessels 
built and vessels purchased from other countries; tonnage owned and 
employed in commerce with other countries, and methods of aiding 
ana protecting the merchant marine; regulations, in brief, as to quar- 
antine. Also any laws or regulations of a discriminating chaiaeter 
which affect American vessels; statement as to any taxes or excises, 
in addition to tariff rates, whicn affect United States trade; changes in 
patent, copyright, and trade-mark laws; existing postal mtes, domestic 
and foreign. 

Full information is also desired in regard to any laws requiring 
goods to be tnarked so as to show the country of origin or manu- 
facture. 

If it be impmcticable for you to obtain all the information asked for 
in the time prescribed, state the fact in your dispatch and forward the 
omitted data as a suplementary report as soon as possible. You will 
observe on page 254 of Consular Kegulations that the report herein 
called for is required to be transmitted by August 1. It is possible 
that vou have already prepared your report m compliance with this 
regulation. If so, you need only supplement it witn the additional 
data called for in this instruction. 

Please acknowledge this instruction by addressing the Chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce and informing him whether he may 
expect the report called for within the time necessary for transmission 
after November 1, 1901. 

The two volumes Commercial Relations for 1900 have been mailed 
to you. From a careful examination of these, you will be able to 
inform yourself fully as to the scope and details of your I'eport. 
I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

David J. Hill, 
Acting Secretary. 
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REVIEW OF THE WORLD'S COMMERCE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The commercial reports of diplomatic and consular officers for the 
calendar year 1901 record continued growth in the sales of many lines of 
manufactures from the United States in foreign markets, and the 
increase of the general concern in Europe as to the possible results of 
our industrial competition. Although tne figures of our exports com- 
piled by the Treasury Department show a considerable falling off in 
the total value of manufactured goods sent abroad, there seems to be a 
steady and uninteirupted spread in the popularity of what may be 
tenned American novelties all over Europe. By the word *' novelties " 
are meant not only labor-saving implements and machinery to which most 
Europeans were strangers, but a great variety of articles of merchan- 
dise, such as boots ana shoes, leather goods, hats and clothing, rubber 
goods, furniture and household utensils, hardware and cutlery, canned 
goods, glassware, clocks and watches, scientific apparatus, electrical 
supplies, and cotton, silk, and woolen textiles, all of which possess 
distmguishing points of excellence and relative cheapness new to 
Europe, whicn commend them to purchasers there in preference to 
similar articles of home manufacture. In other words, while the 
aggregate of our exports of manufactured goods has shrunk, the 
variety of our sales in Europe is being extended and the territory 
upon which they are encroaching is being steadily enlarged. 

ADVANCES IN AU8TBIA-HUNGARY. 

A striking example of this is seen in the case of Austria-Hungary, 
the country in which originated the idea of a European combination 
against American goods, and where the hostility of the industrial 
forces continues to be most pronounced. Notwithstanding this, the 
imports from the United States, according to Consul-General Hurst, 
of Vienna,* are increasing rapidly, although American exporters have 
not until recentlv given general attention to that part of Europe 
''which is considerably removed from ports in closest touch with 
trans- Atlantic commerce." So formidable is the growth of American 
imports, in fact, that "Austrian manufacturers and agriculturists are 
making an organized effort to stem the inflow." At a recent confer- 
ence in Vienna to take measures against American competition, adds 
Mr. Hurst, *Mt was openly acknowledged that the commercial oolicy 
of the present time is dictated and controlled by the United IStates. 
* * * Instances of the gigantic strides of our American manu- 

•See Advance Sheets of Consular Reports, No. 1193, November 19, 1901. 
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facturing industries are cited to show our capability to forge aliead 
of all comDetitors in many fields." 

STILL LEADING IN GERMANY. 

In a report upon the commerce and industries of Germany,* Consul- 
General Mason, of Berlin, says the United States again heads the list 
of countries selling to that country, with a total of nearly $243,000,000, 
or 16.9 per cent of the entire bulk of German imports, although it 
should be noted that this covers the values of all American prod- 
ucts landed on German soil, "a large percentage of which simply 
pass through * * * en route to Russia, Austria-Hungary, Switz- 
erland and Scandinavia." It may be expected that later returns will 
show a falling off in German imports, owing to the recent industrial 
depression which has seriously impaired the purchasing power of the 
Empire. But in Germany, as in Austrifi-Hungary, our goods con- 
tinue to hold their own, and the " overshadowing competition of the 
United States" is regarded by German economiste as oi grave impor- 
tance to the future of German industry and commerce. '*It is recog- 
nized by intelligent Germans," adds Mr. Mason, "that in future indus- 
trial and trade competitions, that fine composite product of American 
racial qualities, institutions, and methods, the workingman who thinks, 
will, in combination with our unequaled resources, turn the scale in 
favor of the United States." 

SUPPLYING EUROPE WITH GOODS WE USED TO IMPORT. 

The same concern is felt in France, in Belgium, in Switzerland, in 
Great Britain — in other words, in all of the highly developed manu- 
facturing countries of Europe, and it is a most significant fact that, 
even in specialties which were once thought to be exclusively their 
own, the United States is becoming a more and more formidable com- 
petitor. Who would have imagined a few years ago that we would 
make such rapid progress in the manufacture of silk ttat we would soon 
cease buying silks from France, with the exception of highly finished 
goods, and would actuallv be exporting silks to that country? Yet 
this is what has happened. So of tin plate in Wales. At one time, it 
was doubtful whether we could manufacture tin plate profitably, and 
it was confidently asserted that the Welsh must always control the 
American ti-ade. But we now manufacture all the tin plate we need, 
and the Welsh have recently imported tin bars from us.^ 

There are, indeed, surprisingly few of the articles which used to be 
obtained exclusively abroad that are not now produced in the United 
States. The woolen as well as the silk industry of France and the 
hosiery industry of Germany are said to he suffering severely from 
our competition, and the Bohemian glass industry is feeling the effect 
of the increase of glass manufacture m the United States. Our cottons 
are steadily gaining in taste and finish, and are now sold in England 
in competition with the Manchester product. 

Says the Leipziger Tageblatt of April 10, 1901: 

Even in fancy articles, in which the European market has set the styles for the 
entire world, the American manufacturers are beginning to compete with the Euro- 
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pean. British calico prints are already receiving competition from America. We 
near that travelers of a well-known American house have offered American cotton 
sto^ in England with much success, and the London authorities declare them to be 
tasteful and worth their price. 

A New York company manufacturing cotton stuffs intends to found 
a Paris house which shall introduce its fancy woven stuffs for women's 
dresses, and trimmed women's hats are being exported from the United 
States to Europe. '*The reversible cloths wnich are made in the 
United States," said Consul Sawter of Glauchau, in a report sent in 
1900, "are now the style in high-priced goods in the German capital." 

In agriculture, as in manufactures, we are constantly widening the 
sphere of our production. The orange and lemon growers of south- 
em Europe are feeling the effect of California's competition. " It is 
ridiculous," exclaims a Spanish newspaper,'' "to thins that fruits and 
vegetables raised on the slopes of the oistant Pacific should compete 
at the very doors of Spain with those produced in this country. * * * 
Shall we live to see American oranges on the Valencia market itself?" 
We are producing our own raisins, our prunes, our wines, our olive 
oil, and are sending them abroad. California prunes now compete in 
Europe with Bosnian prunes, once a staple article of export to New 
York. 

In the busy manufacturing district of Liege, Belgium, according to 
the annual report of Consul Winslow, more American goods are con- 
sumed than ever before, in spite of business depression. "Our sales, 
in general," says Mr. Winslow, " have doubled in the past three years, 
and it is now common to see articles marked 'Americaine' in the shop 
windows." Spanish journals complain that steel rails are imported 
from the United States, notwithstanding the production of iron is one 
of the important industries of Spain. Vice-Consul Wood of Madrid 
says our goods are to be seen everywhere, and include such American 
specialties as hair-clipping machines, dental supplies, typewriters, 
electric motors, etc. 

DECLINE IN EXPORTS OF MANUFACTUBES. 

The people of Europe, it may be assumed, therefore, are not less 
but more favorably inclined to goods of American origin, and the fall- 
ing off in our exports, so far as they are concerned, is to be attributed 
totempoiary causes, such as business depression, reducing their pur- 
chasing power, with the natural result of falling prices, or to discrimina- 
tion against our products. The reduction is also found to be due in part 
to the elimination of the Hawaiian Islands and Porto Rico from the 
Treasury tables of exports to foreign countries and to tmde conditions 
in the United States, such as those affecting the exports of copper, 
which have checked the outflow of manufactured goods. 

The Treasury statement of imports and exports of the United States 
for the calendiar year 1901 (subject to revision) shows that the total 
imports amounted to $880,421,056, an increase of $51,271,342 over the 
year 1900, and that the total exports were $1,465,380,919, a falling off 
of $12,565,194 ccmp$,red with the previous year. The exports of 
manufactures amounted to $395,144,030, against $441,406,942 during 
the same period in 1900, a falling off of $46,262,912. The percentage of 
manufactures in the total of expoi-ts declined from 30.38 in 1900 to 
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27.48 in 1901. On the other hand, the exports of agricultural pro- 
ducts rose in value from $904,655,411 in 1900 to $940,246,488 in 1901, 
a gain of $35,591,077, thus largely offsetting the loss in manufactures. 
The percentage increased from 62.26 to 65.38. The decline in the 
exports of copper, not including ore, amounted $24,007,711, and in 
manufactures of iron and steel to $27,093,683. 

HAS EXPANSION BEEN CHECKED? 

Notwithstanding the continued spread of our goods in Europe and 
the deductions to be made from the Treasury figures on the score of 
accidental or natural causes of decline in manufactured exports, it is 
evident that the * 'American invasion" of Europe has ceased for the 
time being to be of the sweeping character that distinguished it at 
first as an economic phenomenon. Our advantages in industrial com- 
petition, in the abundance and cheapness of raw material and fuel, in 
the superior efficiency of our skillediabor, in the unexampled fecundity 
of our people in the invention of labor-saving machinery, and the 
advances we are constantly making in economies of production are 
still the subject of much anxious speculation in the great industiial 
centers of Europe, but there are some foreign observers who are 
encouraged by recent developments to hope that conditions may be 
more nearly eq^ualized by tne substitution of new processes and 
improved machmery modeled on our own and the adoption of legis- 
lative measures aimed especially at our goods. It was pointed out in 
the review a year ago * that m the reports of the consular officers 
for 1900 there ran, "along with a common note of satisfaction, a warn- 
ing here and there of a more strenuous competition, which in the end 
mav counterbalance our superior advantages to a considerable extent 
and check our progress in the world's markets unless we equip our- 
selves in the meantime for the ultimate phases of the struggle." As 
yet, it can not be said that Europe has made any sensible progress in 
actual performance toward more strenuous competition. The meas- 
ures adopted thus far are almost wholly tentative or preparatory, and 
it may be that those which involve restrictive legislation will be 
abandoned, if the United States should consent to modify its tariff 
policy and permit the importation of a larger volume of European 
goods in return for similar concessions. 

AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN COMPETITION. 

Upon the other hand, the decline in our exports of manufactures is 
taken in some quarters to indicate a subsidence in the aggressiveness 
and force of our competition. The London Times of January 7, 
1902, in a careful review of our material progress in 1901, inclines to 
the view that we mav have reached " the top of the wave of commer- 
cial prosperity," and that the danger apprehended from the United 
States of "aggressive economic interference with other countries " is 
not so serious as it was generally thought to be in the earlier stages of 
our expansion. Says the Times: 

Great as has been the real commercial and industrial success of the United States 
during the last two or three years, we are convinced that it is insufficient to warrant 
the view of its economic results taken either by sanguine Americans or by timid 

'Review of the World's Commerce for 1900, page 21. 
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Europeans. The United States are not, as many Americans and some foreigners 
seem to imagine, exempt from the laws of nature. There are people who are so fas- 
cinated by great relative maf^nitude that they are unable to distmguish between it 
and infinity. Their judgment becomes, so to speak, polarized by the too intense con- 
templation' of great but variable economic forces, just as a compass needle is dis- 
torbed by the proximity of a relatively laipee mass of iron, and their minds become 
incapable of receiving impressions from evidence that the really permanent economic 
forces are not dead or even sleeping. Now, there have been several pieces of evi- 
dence during the past year that the economic situation in the Unitea States is not 
altogether so good as it appears to those who merely look at and discuss the surface, 
wh^er from habit or beomse they have reasons for not wishing the public to look 
any deeper. 

In supDort of its assertions, the Times endeavors to show that the 
continuea expansion of traffic receipts of American railroads loses 
much of its apparent significance when the fact is considered that it is 
not a new thing, but ^' tmd been goin^ on for a long time before the end 
of 1900;" tliat the sanguine prediction that in a vei-y few years New 
York would be the monetary center of the world, based upon the theory 
that the United States was becoming a creditor instead of a debtor 
nation, and was lending money to Europe instead of borrowing, is not 
beii^ realized; that '^America has gone, for the time being, q^uite as 
for in the direction of employing her resources and credit as is safe, 
and possibly a little farther," and that — 

The American public has never recovered from the fright it got in May last, in 
spite of every endeavor on the part of the leaders of the business world to allay the 
apprehension created by the panic and to encourage a belief in the strength of the 
bond whidi ''community of mterest" was suppos^ to have established among the 
able and ambitious men who govern the great ousiness* corporations of the United 
Sutee. 

OUR INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY UNDIMINISHED. 

Whatever be the force of these conclusions, they do not necessarily 
detract from the efficiency of the United States as a competitive force 
in the world's markets, for they do not in any way affect the advan- 
tages peculiar to us as an industrial nation; and if they did, they would 
be offset by drawbacks such as insufficient supplies of raw material 
and fuel, under which the other manufacturing countries must, in the 
very nature of things, continue to labor. Moreover, it will probably 
be a long time before the conservative, slow-moving industrial forces of 
Europe will adapt themselves to the novel requirements which Ameri- 
can iogenuitv and enterprise have created. Both labor and capital in 
Europe would seem to have a long and difficult task ahead of them 
before thev shall have approximated to the economies of production 
which we have mastered. 

ALLEGED OBSTRUCTION BY BRITISH LABOR. 

The labor conditions in Great Britain especially appear to be such as 
to seriously embarrass progress there and to give us a broader margin 
of opportunity in more quickly and more economically meeting the 
demands of foreign consumers. In a series of articles entitled ''The 
Crisis in British Industry" a writer in the London Times asserts that 
the En&4ish trade unions have so hedged about the productive forces 
of the Kingdom as to greatly diminish output and delay the execution 
of work. Says the Times editorially — 

Thirty years ago, our correspondent states, and we believe accurately, a brick- 
layer would lay 1,000 or 1,200 brickn in a day. In America, we are given to 
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understand, the figure is even higher. Now, by an unwritten but mercileesly 
enforced trade-union law. a man must not lay more than 400, and if he worke for 
the London cx)unty council— that is to say, for tnerate payers— he must not lay more 
than 330. Our correspondent quotes a case of a building put up for the school 
board, in which the average output of the bricklayers was 70 bricks a day. Yet 
these are men receiving the highest current rate of wages, a rate very greatly in 
excess of what was paicT when 1,000 bricks were laid per day. This is typical of 
what goes on in every trade, though it may not always be so easy to give exact 
figures. 

The United States consul at Liverpool, Mr. Bo^le, in his annual 
report for 1901,* gives a most interesting description of the lengths 
to which this restrictive policy is carried: 

The chaige is made that there is a general disposition on the part of British work- 
ingmen to obstruct as much as possiole the use of labor-saving machinery, and to 
limit its output whenever the employers add machinery to their plant, and also that, 
in certain trades, the rule is ** one man, one machine," whereas m America one man 
will attend to two or three machines. It is furthermore charged that there is an 
increasing disposition on the part of British workingmen to shirk work, and to use 
all expedients to perform as little labor as possible during the hours for which they 
are paid. ' These charges are made with grc^t particularity against trades-unionists. 
There is, it is to be noted, a growing tendency throughout the country to shorten 
the hours of labor, while at the same time there is an upward movement in waj^es. 
As a rule, trades-unionists deny the charge of obstructing the use of labor-saving 
machinery and limiting the output, and they retort that employers are lacking in 
enterprise in not fitting up their factories with up-to-date plants. It is undoubt^ly 
true, however, that, speaking generally and quite apart from the question of trades 
unionism, English manufacturers find it almost impossible to get the same amount of 
product from machines as is obtained in America. There are two reasons that account 
for this, independent of any aimiment, express or implied, on the part of trades- 
unionists to limit the output. The first reason is that, as a rule, the British work- 
man is not as adaptable as the American workman— he does not so readily get com- 
mand of new appliances as the American workman; and the second is that it is not 
the custom of the country for an Englishman, whether mechanic, clerk, or laborer, 
to work as hard as an American. 

In Cionsul Boyle's opinion, ''trades unionism has an influence in 
England far beyond what it has in the United States," but he adds: 

It is but just to say that there is greater need of trades unions in this country than 
in America. Undoubtedly, English trades unions have brought about great reforms 
in the condition of factories, as to the hours of labor, in regard to the employment of 
children, etc., and there are indications that the allied restrictive policy of trades 
unions, express or implied, is gradually being modified. 

AMERICAN WORKINGMEN PROMOTING EXPANSION. 

Whatever be the merits of the points at issue between employers 
and organized labor, it is evident that the existing conditions are not 
only unfavorable to the increase of Great Britain's competitive energy, 
but actually handicap her in the effort to adapt herself to the indus- 
trial exigencies which we have created. The advantage we enjoy in 
this particular is rendered all the more formidable from what seems 
to be a growing tendency in the United States toward a more harmo- 
nious cooperation between labor and capital, as was strikingly shown 
in the recent conference of employers and labor leaders in New York, 
which resulted in the creation of a permanent board of conciliation. 
American workingmen, generally, instead of seeking to limit output 
strive to increase it; and thev find their reward in the cheapening of 
production, which enables the manufacturer to compete in foreign 
markets and thus get rid of the surplus beyond the demands of home 

•See Advance Sheets of Consular Reports, No. 1222, December 24, 1901. 
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consumption, with the result of keeping his factory going and giving 
steady employment to the operatives throughout the year. 

COMPETnrVE ENEBGY BUT PABTLY DEVELOPED. 

It may be assumed that, whatever the symptoms of a falling oflf in 
our sales abroad, the causes are not to be found in any decline of our 
industrial eflBciency or in a more strenuous competition on the part of 
Europe. It is evident, however, that if we would again attain tne rate 
of progress of a year as;o, and keep it against all comers, we must 
avail ourselves of something more tnan the indi^nous resources that 
have been described. As yet, we can not be said to have made full 
use of our powers. It must not be forgotten that, as has been f re- 

Juently pointed out, our sudden and surprising success in invading 
lurope with manufactured goods was due not to concerted and sys- 
tematic effort on our part, but to the need of finding outlets for sur- 
plus product and the unlooked for recognition by European purchasers 
of the superiority of many articles of American manufacture. To a 
very great extent, our goods have sold themselves in the European 
markets, and that, too, in the face of high tariffs, of the hostility of 
industrial interests, and of a very general indisposition on the part of 
our manufacturers to adapt their styles, patterns, etc., to the tastes 
or prejudices of foreign consumers. 

NECESSABY AIDS TO FUTUBE GBOWTH. 

It naajr be said, indeed, that we have hardly more than entered upon 
a novitiate in fitting ourselves for international competition. The 
establishment of sample warehouses and agencies at important trade 
centers; the employment of commercial travelers conversant with the 
language, customs, and trade usages of particular countries; the devel- 
opment of adequate banking and tmnsportation facilities; the adoption 
or proper methods of packing; the extension of more liberal credits — 
these are some of the conditions of the full utilization of our oppor- 
tunities in foreign markets. If to these is added legislative provision 
for a larger volume of exchange with countries which, to a greater or 
less extent, are now excluded from our markets, the real strength of 
our competitive powers will be developed. 

INCBEASmO POPULAB INTEBE8T IN POBEIGN TBADE. 

It is encouraging to note that the people of the United States are 
becoming more and more sensible of the value of foreign trade and 
the importance of intelligent and well-directed efforts for its expan- 
sion. The growth of popular comprehension and approval is illus- 
trated not only by the establishment of commercial museums, the 
organization oi export associations, the demand for the creation of a 
separate department of the Federal Government having special charge 
01 industry and commerce, and for the improvement of the consular 
service as an agency of commercial expansion, but also by the fact 
that our educational institutions, one after another, are rapidly adopt- 
ing commercial instruction as an important feature of their work. 
Even the ordinary high schools are engrafting commercial geography 
upon their courses, and during the past year, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce has received applications from teachers and scholars m 
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many parts of the country fcr copies of monthly and other consular 
reports as aids in this branch of study. The requests for information 
as to trade conditions in foreign countriei^ from manufacturers and 
exporters have multiplied rapidly, and it may now be said that there 
is hardly an important business concern in the United States having a 
present or prospective interest in foreien trade which does not avail 
Itself of the data furnished by the consuhr service. 

CONDITIONS IN UNDEVELOPED MARKETS. 

The relation of the economic forces of the United States to those of 
Europe may be taken as the surest index to the probable future of our 
trade with the rest of the world, for it must be evident that if we can 
continue to compete with European industries in their home markets 
we shall have but little to fear from their rivalry in the neutral or 
undeveloped markets, where we would meet them on an equal footing. 
Even in Canada, notwithstanding a preferential tariff of 3^ per cent 
in favor of British imports, we continue, says Consul-Generat Bittin- 
ger of Montreal, to enjov "more of Canadian custom than the rest of 
the world put together," and manj classes of goods which some years 
ago were bought in Great Britain are now more cheaply and more 
conveniently purchased in the United States. Last year, our sales to 
Canada amounted to more than $110,000,000, while those of Great 
Britain were onlv about $43,000,000. In Mexico, Consul-General 
Barlow reports, the purchases from the United States show a large 
increase — over $4,000^000, or 11.8 per cent — while those from every 
other country exportmg largely to Mexico, except Germany, show a 
heavy decrease. The German gain was only about $411,000, or 6.8 
per cent. In the reports from Central America and South America, 
there are gratifying indications of substantial growth in the sales of 
our goods, and we are steadily widening the variety of our exports to 
Africa, Asia, Australia — in other words, to every part of the world. 

COMMERCIAL WORK OF CONSULAR OFFICERS. 

In the following review, the effort has been made to summarize the 
detailed reports of the consular officers in such a way as to bring out 
the points of chief interest as to the trade and industries of the 
various countries, and the obstacles to as well as the opportunities 
for the sale of American goods. It is but due to the consular officers 
to add that the qualitv of their work shows continued inrprovement, 
and that, thanks to their industry and promptitude, the Department 
is again enabled to transmit the annual reports to Congress within 
a month after the close of the calendar year. 

Frederic Emory, 
Chiefs Burecm of Foreign Commerce. 
Department of State, 

Janmry 21^ 1902. 
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The following table shows the imports and exports of all countries 
for which statistics have been received by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce: 



Countries. 



Imports. 



I 



Exports. 



United SUtes 

United Kingdom . 

Germany 

France. 



Switzerland 

Belgium 

Italy (II months) . 
Austria. 



Spain (II months) . 

Bulgaria 

Russia (9 months). 



Mexico^ 

Bnuil (7 months) 

Argentina 

Uruguay (9 months) . 



British India ^ 

Gape Colony (II months) . 



465,380,900 

365,048,400 

130,788,900 

804,069,800 

160,566,600 

852,666,800 

249,232,100 

388,507,600 

117,678,600 

15,974,600 

272,048,200 

177,639,000 

70,860,400 

94,628,800 

161,846,000 

22,352,400 

77,758,800 

367,642,000 

44,796.500 



•Including foreign and colonial produce, the exports from the United Kingdom amounted to 
fl.e95,225,S10. 
» Fiscal year I900-I901. 
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COMHEBCE OE THE IJinTED STATES WITH EOBEION COUHTEIBS. 

The foreign commerce of the United States in the calendar year 
1901, compared with the preceding year, is stated by the United States 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics as follows: 



Groups. 


1900. 


1901. 


IMPORTS. 

Free of duty: 

Articles of food, and aDimals 


$88,909,786 

206,416,814 

80,166,S71 
11,386,966 
5,408,824 


Percent. 
25.98 

60.80 

8.81 
8.83 
1.58 


192,641,420 

282,855,967 

84,167,280 
18,001,983 
8,967,090 


Per cent. 
24.28 


Articles in a crude condition which enter 
into the various processes t»f domestic in- 
dustry 


61.04 


Articles wholly or partially manufactured 
for use as materials In the manufactures 

and mechanic arts 

Articles manufactured ready for consumption 
Articles of voluntary use, luxuries, etc 


8.96 
a 41 
2.35 


Total free of duty 


342,288,761 


100.00 


881,518,620 


100.00 






Dutiable: 

Articifts of fnod, and animals. , . r , . . ^ , . . , 


130,428,667 

73,963,982 

54,637,486 
121,088,452 
106,742,376 


26.79 

15.19 

11.22 
24.87 
21.93 


127,898,866 

71,176,688 

63,028,272 
125,756,020 
121,554,090 


25.53 


Articles in a crude condition which enter 
into the various processes of domestic in- 


14.27 


Articles wholly or partially manufactured 
for use as materials in the manufactures 
and mechanic arts 


10.63 


Articles manufactured ready for consumption 
Articles of voluntary use, luxuries, et<: 


25.21 
24.86 


Total dutiable 


486,860,953 


100.00 


496,907,436 


100.00 






Free and dutiable: 

Articles of food, and animals 


219,838,443 

280,380,796 

84,808,857 
132,476,418 
112,151,200 


26.45 

88.81 

10.28 
15.98 
18.53 


219,984,786 

804,081,646 

87,186,662 
188,757,958 
180,611,120 


24.98 


Articles in a crude condition which enter 
into the various processes of domestic in- 
dustry 


94.68 


Articles wholly or partially manufactured 
for use as materials in the manufactures 
and mechanic arts 


9.90 


Articles manufactured ready for consumption 
Articles of voluntary use, luxuries, etc 


15.76 
14.88 


Total imports of merchandise 


829,149,714 


100.00 


880,421,056 


100.00 






Per cent of free 




41.28 




43.88 










Duties collected from customs. ... 


240,304,737 




248,829,967 




Remaining in warehouse at the end of the month 














KXPOBT8. 

Domestic: Products of— 

Agriculture 


904,656,411 

441,406,942 

89,222,902 

54,481,146 

8,074,684 

5,169,027 


62.26 

80.88 

2.70 

3.75 

.56 

.35 


940,246,488 

896,144,080 

40,416,597 

60.491,256 

7,426,684 

4,858,986 


66.88 


Manufactures 


27.48 


Mining 


2.81 


Forest 


8.51 


Fisheries 


.62 


Miscellaneous ■ 


.30 






Total domestic 


1,458,010,112 


100.00 


1,488,088,990 


100.00 






Foreign: 

Free of duty 


12,741,980 
12,194,071 


51.11 
48.89 


14,866,801 
12,900,128 


62.63 


Dutiable 


47.87 






Total foreign 


24,936,001 


100.00 


27,296,929 


100.00 






Total exDorts 


1,477,916,113 




1,466,880,919 
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The following statement shows United States commerce, by articles 
and countries, during the first eleven months of 1901, no details for 
the entire year being yet (Feb. 1, 1902) available: 

Summary of imports and exports. 

[Note.— The eominerce between the United States and Hawaii and Porto Rico, respectlYelT, is not 
included In the statements of the foreisrn trade of the United States after June 30, 1900, but alter this 
date the trade of Hawaii and, after July 1, 1901, of Porto Rico with foreign countries is included in 
the statement of the foreign ooounerce of the United States. Shipments between the United States 
and Hawaii and Porto Rico are shown separately in this report] 



Groups. 


Eleven months ended November— 


1900. 


1901. 


IMPORTS, 

Freeofdnty: 

Articles of food, and animals 


981,144,296 
139.123,421 

27,663,321 

10,014,103 
6,197,949 


Percent. 
25.91 

60.40 

8.88 

8.20 
1.66 


984,646,360 
209,966,600 

80,667,674 

12,004,187 
8,807,632 


Per cent. 
24 47 


Articles in a crude condition which enter 
into the various processes of domestic in- 
dustry 


60 77 


Articles wholly or partially manufactured 
for use as materials in the manufactures 
and mechanic arts 


8 88 


Articles manufactured ready for consump- 
tion 


8.48 


Articles of voluntary use, luxuries, etc 


2.40 


Tot#%1 fr^»e "f ''"ty 


813,143,092 


100 


846.491,448 


100 






Dutiable: 

Articles of food, and animals 


120,619,987 
68,316,861! 

60,732,296 

m, 268, 869 
96,486,411 


26.94 
15.27 

11.84 

24.88 
21.67 


118.903,137 
64,389,547 

48,393,467 

114,061,606 
109,197,182 


26 14 


Articles in a chide condition which enter 
into the various processes of domestic in- 
dustry 


14 16 


Articles wholly or partially manufactured 
for use as materials in the manufactures 
•n«i merhAn^c arti? ,-: .,,,., 


10.64 


Article a manufactured ready for consump- 
tion 


25 07 


Articles of voluntary use, luxuries, etc 


24 


TotAl dutiable 


447,309,416 


100 


4M. 934, 788 


100 






Free and dutiable: 

Articles of food, and animals 


201,664,286 
257,440,283 

78,395,617 

121,267,962 
101,684,860 


26.62 
33.86 

10.31 

16.96 
13.37 


203,448,487 
274,356,147 

79,061,141 

126,065,692 
117,604,764 


25 42 


Articles in a crude condition which enter 
into the various processes of domestic in- 
dustry 


84 28 


Articles wholly or partially manufactured 
and mechanic arts 


9.88 


Articles manufactured ready for consump- 
tion 


15.75 


Articles of voluntary use, luxuries, etc 


14.67 


Total imports of merchandise 


760,462.807 


100 


800,426.231 


100 






Per cent of free 




41.18 




43 16 










Duties collected from customs 


219,264,909 




224.833,333 











BXPORTB. 

Domestic: 

Product of— 

Agriculture 


802,186,713 
408,629,106 
36,298,916 
60,380,193 
6,766,157 
4,804,681 


60.29 
32.04 
2.83 
8.92 
.48 
.44 


846,678,860 
862,892,181 
87,614,960 
46,761,217 
6,314,222 
3,999,106 


64 91 


Manufactures 


27 82 


Mining 


2 89 


Forest 


8 69 


Fisheries 


.48 


Miscellaneous 


31 






Total domestic 


1,808. 916, 6&4 


100 


1,302,760,635 


100 






Fbreign: 

Free of duty 


11,907,228 
11,283,860 


62.14 
47.86 


13,460,266 
11.965,341 


62.94 


Dutiable 


47 06 






Total foreign 


23, 140. 678 


100 


25,425.696 


100 






Total exports 


1,882,066,242 




1.828,186,181 
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Summary of imports and exporU — Continued. 
GOLD AND SILVER. 



Gold and diver. 



Gold: 

Imports 
Exports 

Silver: 
Imports 
Exports 



November. 



1900. 



112,641,068 
677,207 

8,680,262 
5,258,080 



1901. 



$5,269,611 
15,905,612 

2,796,582 
4.689,206 



Eleven months ending 
November— 



1900. 



963,862,478 
53,724,090 

36,982.486 
58,863,325 



1901. 



$49,808,291 
52,598,928 

28,358,192 
50,914.826 



Imports of merchandise, 

[Note.— The commerce between the United States and Hawaii and Porto Rico, respectively, is not 
Included in the statements of the foreign trade of the United States after Jane 80, 1900, but after this 
date the trade of Hawaii and, after July 1, 1901, of Porto Rico with foreign countries is included in 
the statement of the foreign commerce of the United States. Shipments between the United States 
and Hawaii and Porto Rico are shown separately in this report.] 

[Abbreviation: n. e. s.. not elsewhere specified.] 



Articles and countries. 



Eleven months ending November— 



1900. 



Quantities. 



Values. 



1901. 



Quantities. Values. 



Animals (number): 

Cattle free.. 

Do dut.. 



Horses (free), imp 



»rses (free), imported from— 

United Kingdom 

British North America . 

Other countries 



Total. 



Horses (dutiable), imported from- 
Unlted Kingdom 



British North America. 
Other countries 



Total. 



Sheep 



eep free. 

Do dut., 

All other, including fowls free. 

All other, including live poultry dut. . 

. /free.. 
tdut.. 



Total 

Total animals. 



Antimony (pounds): 

Ore free.. 

As regulus or metal dut. . 

Articles, the growth, etc., of the United States, 
returned. B. e. s free.. 



Art works: 

The production of American artists (free), 
imported from — 

United Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Italy ^ 

Other Europe 

British North America , 

Other countries 



Total. 



1,884 
128.422 



853 
589 
568 



1,510 



1,582 
57 



1.677 



1,S97 
292.116 



5,672,907 
3,844.743 



$277,961 
1,446,978 



1,360 
127.066 



196.177 

54,967 

260,665 



411 

696 

1,U7 



510,709 



2,226 



6,987 

212,915 

6,744 



52 

1,779 

40 



226,646 



1,871 



43,478 

1,020,157 

166,225 

109,724 



2,121 
227,361 



998,363 
2,803.505 



3,801,868 



70,485 
263,988 

4,757.467 



39,209 
185,282 
8,978 
73,396 
8,301 
50 
2,144 



317,860 



1,726,456 
3,887,372 



$298,578 
1.475,843 



91,057 
506.782 



853,826 



12,547 

264,101 

6.529 



282.177 



49,248 
808,585 
227,657 
111,541 



1,429,306 
2,678.146 



4,107,454 



24.091 
233.865 

5.367.417 



83,988 
263,545 
11.287 
85.070 
10,383 
1,021 
2.870 



897,629 
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ImporUf of merchandige — Continned. 



Articles and conntriefi. 



Eleven months ending November— 



1900. 



Quantities. Values. 



1901. 



Quantities. Values. 



Alt worlE»— Continued. 

All other (dutiable), imported from- 

United Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Other countries 



Total. 



Asphaltum or bitumen, cnide (tons) dut. . 

Bark, hemlock (cords) free.. 

Bolting cloths free.. 

Bones, horns, and hoofs, unmanufactured . .free. . 
Bones and horns, manufactures of dut.. 

Books, and other printed matter: 

Books, music, maps, engravings, etchings, 
photographs, and other printed matter 
(free), imported from — 

United Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Other countries 



107,881 
16,847 



Total. 



Books, etc (dutiable), imported from— 

United Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Chinese Empire 

Japan 

Other countries 



Total. 



.dut. 



Braas, manufactures of 

Breadstulb: 

Barley (bushels) dut.. 

Com (bushels) dut'.. 

Oats (Dushels) dut.. 

Oatmeal (pounds) dut.. 

Rye (bushels) dut.. 

Wheat (bushels) dut.. 

Wheat fiour (barrels) dut.. 

Farinaceous substances and preparations of 



(sago, tapioca, etc) free 

All other, and preparations of, ' 



food. 



used as 
dut.. 



Total. 



Bristles (pounds): 

Crude, not sorted, bunched, or prepared 

free 

Sorted, bunched, or prepared dut. . 



Total. 



Brushes : dut., 

Buttons and button forms dut.. 

Cement, Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic 
(pounds, dutiable), imported from— 

United Kingdom 

Belgium 

France 

Germany ." 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Other countries 



Total. 



148,430 

2,872 

45,085 

188,980 

250 

246,274 

802 



80,960 
1,880,292 



1,861,222 



104,889,729 

288,173,807 

12,606.888 

432,106,226 

28,761,217 

1,803,986 

9,547,680 



877,890,088 



1616,852 

1,168,587 

100,880 

106,182 

87,284 

8,749 

8,282 



1,989,166 



878,020 
60,276 
220,006 
770,961 
210,819 



924,648 
161,235 
609,088 
168,082 
81,885 
26,919 



1,816,102 



1,022,865 

91,818 

229,384 

71,716 

29,764 

6,674 

12,134 

6,287 



1,469,592 



19,003 



70,611 
2,123 
19.675 
10,768 
117 
174,846 
4.670 

338,296 

975,412 



1,596.506 



24,399 
1,765,852 



125,590 
23,249 



46.652 

8,061 

15,580 

170,499 

102 

147,703 

464 



54,487 
1.427,699 



1,790,251 



1,482,186 



997,486 
486,254 



408,013 
865.262 
45,740 
1.611.523 
87,753 
9,388 
41,415 



14.742,281 
109.450.804 
4,689,591 
203.082,594 
7,631,163 
2,390,247 
2,717,071 



8,069,069 



844,703,751 



$729,206 
1,691,977 
164,861 
101,427 
120,840 
171,259 
20,144 



2,889,208 



480,649 
93,888 
197,084 
619,671 



994,044 
888,740 
658,822 
182,408 
89,410 
19,481 



2,177,400 



1,069,187 
106,189 
284,656 
81,936 
42,166 
18,667 
9,286 
10,079 



1,666,108 



30,867 



26,006 
6.192 
6,576 
9,674 
109 
106,047 
2,498 

460,868 



1,713,844 



24,621 
1,448,681 



1,478,202 



1,076,111 
595,149 



67,783 
840,191 
19,729 
728,811 
20,730 
11,942 
11,626 



1,186,711 
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OOMMEEOIAL BELATIONS: BEVIEW. 



Imperii of merchandise — Continued. 





Eleven months ending Novembei^ 


Articles aod countries. 


1900. 


1901. 




QuanUUes. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values.. 


Chemicals, dnigB and dyes: 

Alizarin, and alizarin colors or dyet, includ- 
ing extract of madder (pounds) free. . 

Argols, or wine lees (pounds) dut. . 

Barks, cinchona, or other, from which qui- 
nine may be extracted (pounds) .... free. . 

Coal-tar colors and dyes dut. . 


4,45^,769 
26,710.169 

4,163,696 


1631,869 
2,380,167 

741,284 

8,898,400 

24,791 


5,771,616 
27,896,931 

4,082,813 


•880,777 
2.214,121 

816.676 

4.106.098 

23,894 


Cochineal (pounds) free.. 


124,835 


187,126 


Dyewoods— 

Logwood (tons, free), imported from— 
Mexico 


1,372 
16,849 
84,799 

1,675 


16,280 
266,547 
619,910 

29,272 


608 
18,722 
28,268 


8,179 
184,817 
422,086 


British West Indies 


Other West Indies 


Other countries 








Total 


64,695 


830,969 


42,688 


614.682 






Extracts and decoctions of (pounds, 
dutiable), imported from— 
United Kingdom 


468,510 
776,865 
28.108 
238,421 
1,217,068 


27,674 
45,843 
2,238 
18,887 
90,298 


604,106 
646,796 
130,641 
220,024 
1,285,971 


38,434 


Prance .". 


82,996 


Germany 


9,140 


Switzerland 


18,118 


Other countries 


102,860 






Total 


2,728,972 


179,890 


2,787,441 


191,650 




Allother free.. 




216,712 




126,843 








Glycerin (pounds) dut.. 


22,111,236 


1,791,248 


21,713,323 


1,857,114 


Gums (pounds)— 

Arabic free.. 

Camphor, crude free.. 

Chicle dut.. 

Copal, cowrie, and dammar free. . 

Gambler, or terra Japonica free. . 

Shellac free.. 

Allother fr«e 


1,160,646 
1,919,196 
1,850,204 
22,281.781 
82,632,130 
9,673.628 


137,686 
670,564 
817,763 

2,443,846 
842,228 

1,273,268 
866,474 


8,109,501 
1,622,186 
3,976,938 
14,594.962 
28,966,779 
10,189,688 


283,848 
610,429 
943,626 

1,688,082 
986,663 

1,888,892 
773,746 








Total 




6,441,203 




6, 473, 676 










Indigo (pounds) free.. 

Licorice root (pounds) free.. 

Lime, chloride of, or bleaching powder 

(pounds) dut.. 

Mineral waters (gallons) dut.. 


2,839,269 
95,084,894 

120, 488, 4 A 
1,920,977 


1,223,535 
1.648.888 

1,383,709 
632,740 


8.440,740 
101,690,924 

106,809.493 
1,998,111 


1,452,946 
1,868,996 

1,520,568 
696.614 


Opium- 
Crude or unmanufactured ( pounds, duti- 
able) imported from— 
United Kingdom 


109,696 
142,322 
248,696 


227,897 
826.355 
496,498 


121.565 

113,880 

228,653 

7,028 


296,766 


Other Europe 


256,824 


Asia and Oceania 


483,276 


Other countries 


15,582 










Total 


500,713 


1,049,760 


470,616 


1,049.948 






Prepared for smoking, and other con- 
taining less than 9 per cent of morphia 
(pounds, dutiable), imported from— 
Chinese Empire 


188,941 
716 


1,089,906 
8,476 


182,704 
111 


1,066,142 


Other countries 


744 






Total 


184,666 


1,048,411 


132,815 


1,066,886 






Potash (pounds)— 

Chlorate of dut.. 


1,164,672 
99,787,088 
10,817,467 
47,888,246 


68,886 

1,610,611 

270,281 

1,280,109 


674, 21o 

118,206,168 

8,629,206 

60,423,506 


47,002 


Muriate of free.. 

Nitrate of, or saltpeter, crude free. . 

All other free.. 


1,806,460 

224,764 

1,429,996 






Total 


160,147,868 


3,094,836 


182,988,090 


3,607,212 


Quinia, sulphate of, and all alkaloids, or 
salts of cinchona bark jounces) free . . 


3,091,736 


971,697 


2,787,989 


805,319 
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Imports of merchandise — Continued. 



Artldet and ooantries. 



Eleven months ending Norember— 



1900. 



Quantitiea. Values. 



1901. 



Quantities. Values. 



Chemicala, drags and dyes— Continued: 
Soda— 

Oaustic (pounds) dut. 

Nitrate of (tons) free. 

Sal soda (pounds) dut. 

Soda ash (pounds) dut. 

All other salts of (pounds) dut. 



Total. 



Suliriiur or brimstone, crude (tons) — free. 

Sumac, ground (pounds) dut. 

Vanilla beans (pounds ) free. 

All other free. 

Do dut. 



/free. 
•\dut . 



Total 

Total chemicals, etc . 



Chicory root (pounds, dutiable): 

Raw, unground 

Roasted, ground, or otherwise prepared 

Chocolate, prepared or manufactured (not 

including confectionery) (pounds).. out.. 

Clays or earths (tons) dut.. 

Clocks and watches, and parts of (dutiable): 

Clocks, and parts of 

Watches, and parts of 



Coal: 



Anthnudte (tons) free., 

Bituminous (tons, dutiable), imported 
from — 

United Kingdom 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Mexico 

Japan 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Other countries 



Total. 



Cocoa or cacao: 

Crude, and leaves and shells of (pounds, 
free), imported from— 

United Kingdom 

Netherlands , 

Other Europe 

Central America 

Briti*«h West Indies 

Other West Indies 

Brazil 

Other South America 

East Indies 

Other countries 



Total 

Prepared or manufactured (pounds) . . .dut. 

Coffee (pounds, free). Imported from— 

United Kingdom 

France 

Oermany 

Netherlands 

Other Europe 

Central America 

Mexico 

Wat Indies 

Bra«U 

Other South America 

Bast Indies , 



7,916,741 
166,840 

4,768,806 
64,706,113 
19,018,021 



$141,170 

4,463,068 

27,880 

646,901 

241,674 



8,888,612 
190,810 

4,266,781 
24,239,390 
18,844,002 



6,410.038 



161,807 

8,168,000 

286,966 



2,667,064 

180,074 

841,640 

6,696,361 

6,449,909 



143,750 

6,352,818 

240,104 



28,896,084 
20,277,901 



40,172,986 



849,442 
899,079 

937,686 
130,436 



7,240 
12,209 

186,063 
866.283 



478,716 
160,492 

429,637 
161,011 



828,228 
1,414,878 



118 



M9 



110,844 

408 

1,864,949 

38,707 

9,(M6 

231,936 

1,673 



286,398 

957 

3,773,206 

69,642 

86,987 

448,461 

6,913 



62,672 

2,017 

1,321,004 

19,496 

10,840 

307,410 

22,197 



1,757,661 



4.614,563 



1.746,636 



1,872,729 

949.983 

1.861.706 

89,623 

14.779,688 

2,832,890 

6,672,862 

12,069,249 

222,666 

11,170 



330,474 

161,965 

260,756 

13,766 

2,082,291 

399,457 

877,219 

1,721,764 

21,830 

606 



2,346,724 

810.541 

2,717,995 

26,789 

11.066.921 

6.148,530 

7,514.197 

16,088,392 

816,864 

10,282 



41,244,861 



6,870,117 



45,046,185 



908,859 



271,865 



853,741 



1,710,986 

2,169,874 

4,871,684 

1,760.620 

1,660,185 

42,777,729 

29,679,628 

7,639,962 

641,121,662 

61,688,468 

19,641,8^ 



208,474 

222,267 

823,449 

222.024 

171,887 

4,124.331 

2,826.262 

622.286 

87,056.602 

4.640,621 

2,641,014 



4,666,389 

131,397 

1,661,672 

1,641.996 

78,045 

64,554,400 

21,694,432 

5,678,236 

762,148,514 

91,297,714 

10,842,668 



182,474 
6,500,880 
23.735 
226,338 
165,787 



6,997,664 



2,658,879 

106,681 

706,818 

6,747,700 

6,455,426 



80,182,064 
20,739,812 



50,921.876 



9,466 
6,746 

81,674 
1,061,386 



1. 



877,416 



229,517 
7,869 
3,672,816 
89,403 
81,980 
770,293 
58,286 



4.810.164 



386,773 

141.834 

366,090 

2,846 

1,628,890 

662,919 

950.924 

1,987,664 

66,879 

810 



6,079,116 



256,872 



S04,227 

16,110 

163,642 

170,564 

5,872 

6,633,256 

2,069,560 

446,794 

46,874,296 

6,683,868 

1,248,768 
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COMMERCIAL BELATIONS: REVIEW. 



Imports of merchandise — Continued. 



Articles and countries. 



Coffee (pounds, free) , imported from— Continued. 
Other Asia and Oceania 



Africa. 

Other countries. 



Total. 



Eleven months ending November- 



1900. 



Quantities. Values. 



3,271,383 
49,813 
82,860 



707,496,152 



Copper, and manufactures of: 

Ore and regruliis (tons) free. . 

Pigs, bars, ingots, plates, eld, and other un- > 

manufactured (pounds) free..' 

Manufactures of dut.. . 



Total, not including ore . 



Cork wood or cork bark, unmanufaotured.free.. 
Cork, manufactures of dut., 

Cotton, and manufactures of: 

Unmanufactured (pounds, free), imported 
from— 

United Kingdom 

Other Europe , 

South America 

East Indies 

Other Asia and Oceania , 

Africa (Egypt) 

Other countries , 



Total 

Waste or flocks (pounds) free.. 

Manufactures of (dutiable)— 
CHoths (square yards)— 

Not bleached,dyed, colored, stained, 

painted, or printed 

Bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed 



Total. 



Imported f rom— 
United Kingdom . 

France 

Qennanj 

Switsserlaad 

Other Europe 

Japan. 
Other o 



r countries . 
Total 



Clothing, ready-made, and other wear- 
ing apparel, not including knit goods. . 

Knit goods 

Laces, edgings, embroideries, insertings, 
neck rufBmgs, ruchings, trimmings, 
tucklngs, lace window curtains, etc . . . 

Thread (not on spools), yam, warps, or 
warp yam (pounds) 

All otner 

Total other than cloth 

Imported from (dutiable)— 

United Kingdom 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Other Europe 

Chinese Empire 

Japan 

Other Asia and Oceania. , 
Other countries 



Total 

Total manufaotor^t t r • 



64,401,785 



10,687,886 

30 

3,176,096 

331,764 

134,613 

38,690,438 

3,635 



62,824.360 



7,093,627 



2.616,980 
44,648,680 



47,164,460 



36,296,280 

4,546,701 

8,839,022 

2,565,849 

213,717 

171,263 

88,128 



47,164,460 



5,180,446 



9491,993 
5.505 
8,642 



63,465,187 



3,943,680 



9,855,431 

18,668 



9,874,099 



1,363,901 
381,622 



1,669,418 

346,533 

29,705 

13,139 

4,749,618 

294 



6,698,711 



216,731 



821,697 
6,029,742 



6,351,839 



4,679,601 
773,421 
481,248 
369,684 
28,314 
16,677 
2,694 



6,351,889 



1,341,784 
4,866,602 



18,526,780 

2,180,712 
5,281,636 



32,196,514 



10,019,298 

278,064 

4,472,413 

9,036,125 

8,011.681 

117,738 

28,179 

78,375 

114,914 

44,827 



32,196,514 



38,647,853 



1901. 



Qiuuitities. Values. 



3,774,705 
37,445 
61,977 



967,969,685 



89.809 



67,880,676 



10,366,940 

49,415 

8,634,526 

824,539 

263,860 

87,961,621 

379,658 



62,970.659 



6,960,135 



1,076,010 
82,816,620 



83,891,630 



24,644,695 

4,094,007 

1,862,782 

2,671,777 

138,061 

468,684 

21,724 



33,891,680 



8,298,140 



$549,477 
3,161 
10,454 



63,773,425 



13,191,774 



10,800,430 
24.167 



10,824,607 



1,624,985 
629,174 



1,344,207 

3.658 

438.420 

82,276 

26,564 

6,147.483 

83,966 



7,021,678 



216,742 



129.660 
4.997,480 



6,127,080 



3,698,941 
728, 8U 
814,389 
417.682 
20,827 
49,738 
2,327 



5,127,060 



1,321,224 
4,873,506 

18,482,895 

1,468,946 
4,980,880 



31,077,461 



9,299,475 

220,771 

6,662,761 

8,874,382 

6,649,062 

^ 166,970 

23,404 

108,211 

68.838 

119,689 



81,077,451 



86,204,581 
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Imports of merchandise — Continued. 





Eleven months ending November— 


ArticleB and countries. 


1900. 


1901. 




Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Earthem, 8tone. and china ware: 

Cliina, porcelain, parian, and bisque (duti- 
able)— 
Not deoorateu or ornamented 




1926.288 

7,110,521 

874,460 




1968.968 


DecoTHtPd or ornamented 






7,911,754 


All other 






894,462 










Total 




8,410,269 




9,265,184 










Imported from (dutiable) — 

United Kingdom 




2,780,640 
519,297 
1,856.976 
8,091,718 
124,806 
419,094 
88,288 




2,827,216 


Austria-Hungary .• 






668,186 


Prance T. . .'. 






1,555.642 


Germany 






8,488,61& 


Other Europe 






166,851 


Japan 






468.289 


Other co^intrie^ , , 






100,438 










Total 




8,410,260 




9,265,184 










i;ggB (doien) dut.. 


99,823 


5,846 


142,281 


10,878 


Feathers, etc, natural and artificial (dutiable): 
Feathen and downn, <!rude, etc 




1,262,200 

68,625 
1,808,406 




1, 783, 160 


PeatheiB and downs, natural, dressed, col- 
ored, or manufactured, and dressed and 
flnished birds 






147,829 


Peathen, flowers, fruits, grains, and leaves, 
artifVlAt 






2,292,818 








Total 




8,114,231 




4,222,807 










FtrUliiers (free): 

Guano (tons) 


5,118 
121,662 


63,790 

684,068 

1,224,048 


4,784 
167,621 


56,028 


Phon>hate8. crude (tons) 


776,626 


Au^ther!:...?!:;.:!:!;^^^ 


1,206,871 










Total 




1,961,901 




2,087,420 










Fibers Tcgetables, and textile grasses, and 
manufactures of, n. e. s.: 
Unmanufactured— 

Flax (tons, dutiable), imported from— 
United Kingdom 


1.488 

986 
42 


627,604 

629,045 

182,916 

7,896 


1,524 
4.082 
1,062 


626,914 


Other Europe 


1,067,049 


British North America 


236,276 


Other countries 










Total 


6,296 


1,846,859 


6,668 


1,980,239 






Hemp (tons) dut.. 

Istle or Tampico fiber (tons) free.. 


8,696 
8,278 


613.776 
288.661 


8,926 
6,088 


623,298 
820,865 


Jute (tons, free), imported from— 

United Kingdom 


8,624 

79,849 
111 


260,602 

3,095,646 

7,982 


2,571 

81,968 

96 


186,207 


K^Mitind'^ 


8,494,669 


Other countries 


6,815 






Total 


88,684 


8,864,080 


84.637 


8,687,181 






Manila (tons, free), imported from— 
United Kingdom 


8.880 

80,167 

187 


1,678,858 

6,669,870 

42,218 


24,668 

22,823 

141 


4,028,384 
8.802,993 


Philippine Islands 


Other countries 


16; 7M 






Total 


88,684 


7,284,946 


47,682 


7,348,181 




Sisal grass ( tons, free) , imported from— 
Mexico 


69,287 
1,227 


10,327,818 
190,653 


74,894 
726 


8.184.918 


Other countries 


108,296 






Total 


70,614 


10,617,966 


75,619 


8,288,209 




All other (tons) free.. 


9,091 


824,983 


7,958 


749,558 


To*^ {SSf:: 


206,151 
8,991 


22,260.636 
1,860.635 


220,929 
10,594 


20.893.944 
2,568,537 


Total nnmanufactured 


214,142 


24,111,271 


281,628 


22,947,481 


. 
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OOMMEBOIAL RELATIONS*. REVIEW. 



Imports ofmerchandtM — Contmoed. 





Eleven months ending November— 


Articles and oountriee. 


1900. 


1901. 




Qnantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Fibers, vegetables, and textile grasses, and 
manufactures of, n. e. s.— <X>ntinued. 
Manulactures of— 

Bagging, gunny cloth, etc., suitable 
for covering cotton dut. . 




$411,086 
1,718,791 

38,284 

80.603 
143,973 

10,286,700 

2,143,224 

461,166 

606,182 

608.232 

14,002,903 




tS91,6ll 


Bag4, of jute dut. . 






1,913,663 


Oibles, cordage, threads, and twine, 
n. e. 8. (pounds) dut.. 

Carpet and carpeting (square yards) 
dut. 


179,041 

' 92,073 
4,406,877 


621,900 

168,051 
6,266,984 


88,006 
61,819 


Ck)ir yam (pounds) free.. 

Fabrics, plain woven, of single iute 
yam dut. . 


189,473 
14,079,617 


Handkerchiefo dut.. 






1,981,669 


Oilcloths (square yards) dut. . 

Twine, binding (pounds) free. . 

Yams ( pounds) dut . . 

All other dut.. 


1,068,719 
7,417,142 
2,827,860 


1,807,606 
7,890,896 
1,487,471 


637,676 

624,696 

460,917 

18,004,765 










Total manufactures 




30,299.984 




88,858,138 










Fish: 

Freeh- 
Lobsters, canned or uncanned (pounds) 

free.. 

Salmon (pounds) dut. . 

All other dut.. 


6,801,265 
1,244,984 


830,888 

116,069 

1,029,728 

1,178,884 

486,822 

119,056 

1,066,514 

777,320 

40,596 

494,391 


6,675,267 
1,828,687 


814,968 

127,602 

1,073.849 


Cured or preserved (dutiable)— 

Anchovies and sardines (packed in 
oil, etc.) 






1,376.044 


Cod, haddock, hake, and pollock, 
dried, smoked, salted, or pickled 
(pounds) 


14,088,081 

4,620,641 

26,386,065 

16,693,558 

608,996 


2],(V17,217 

2,707,307 

83,498,866 

18,036,485 

698,178 


868,323 


Herring- 
Dried or smoked (pounds) 


84,938 


Pickled or salted (pounds^ 


1,160,870 


Mackerel, pickled or salted (pounds) 

Salmon, pickled or salted (pounds) 

Another. 


933,030 
43,360 
633,167 










Total 




6,139,218 




7,015,686 










Fmlts, including nuts: 
Fruits— 

Bananas (free), imported from- 

BritiHh North America 




46,066 

2,213,663 

1,814,261 

286,534 

766,910 

4,011 

137,698 




92,025 


Central American States 






2,620,226 


British West Indies 






2,680,192 


Cuba 






470,780 


South America 






538,467 


Hawaii 








Other countries 






161,020 








Total 




5,269,032 




6,462,710 










Currants (pounds) dut. . 

Dates (pounds) dut . . 

Figs (pounds) dut. . 


19.903.272 
12,585,701 
10,021,667 


869,745 
2.51,577 

455,748 


23,462,463 
16,867,518 
7,832,W4 


964,086 
315,169 
369,269 


Lemons (pounds, dutiable), imported 
from— 
Italy 


147,733,027 

1,779,014 

283,071 


3,466,335 
60,113 
4,273 


186,711,758 

3,602,120 

490,660 


2,986,800 
100,720 


British North America 


Other countries 


10,054 






Total 


149,746,112 


3,620,721 


139,804,628 


8,096,574 






Oranges (pounds, dutiable), imported 
from — 
United Kingdom 


66,145 

4,110,265 

9,426,733 

28,500,087 

63,601 

119,890 

925,839 


1.170 

112,788 

131,429 

376,428 

729 

1,789 

8,860 


160,366 

4,609,420 

6,087,296 

26,271,192 

86,169 

162,873 

777,460 


2,189 
101,888 
96,587 
821,212 


Italy 


Mexico 


British West Indies 


Cuba 


922 


Japan 


2.614 


Otne** countries ... ^ .......... . 


8,464 






Total 


43.201,560 


633,198 


86,993,746 


688,811 
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Imports of merchandise — Oontinaed. 





Eleven months ending November— 


Ardclet and ooontrieB. 


1900. 


1901. 




Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Fraits-Conflnued. 

PluDM and prunes (pounds) dut. . 

Raisins fpounds) dut.. 


467,242 
8,966,444 


143,688 
291,092 

1,874,?22 
600,699 

1,841,075 


862,874 
4,810,681 


•80,998 

285,944 

1,256,204 


All other fnuts free. . 






499,362 


All other fruits dut.. 






1,681,840 










Total fruits 




14,651,287 




16,396.462 










Vnta- 

Ahnonds (pounds) dut.. 

Cocoanuts free.. 


6,665,869 


949,218 
706,291 


6,892,906 


874.077 
769.090 


All others free.. 






107,869 


All other dut.. 




959,848 




1,884,050 








Total fruits and nuCs 




17,265,644 




18,620,548 










/DIB, and manufactures of: 

Furs and fur skins, undressed (free), im- 
ported from— 
Tnltpd Kingdom . . . , r . . , , 




2,108,009 
671,665 

1,989.089 
846.938 
452.469 
146,485 
8,285 
141,875 




2,208,696 
819,008 


France 






Germany 






2,600,070 
517,689 


Other Europe 






British Nortn America 






506.987 


South A merica 






166,948 


Japan »... 






6,518 


Other countries 






266,540 








Total 




5,808.765 




7,180,246 










Furs, and manufactures of (dutiable). Im- 
ported from— 
Uni ted Kingdom 




1,671,600 

409,497 

1,496,679 

1,865,896 

40,419 

180,725 

27,166 




1,829,544 


Belgium 






886,096 


France 






1,680,285 


Germany 






1,181,248 
85,686 


Other Europe 






Chinese Emnire 






128,971 
66, 2W 


Other counUies 














Total 




6,191,872 




4,700,064 










Gtaiger ale or ginger beer (dozen pints) . . . dut. . 


866,118 


269,389 


822,198 


263,299 


Glass and glassr^are (dutiable): 

Bottles vlala. demiiohns. carbovs. and Jars.. 




481,090 




446,618 










Cylinder, crown, and common window glass, 
onpolished (pounds). imported from— 
United Kingdom 


2,925,635 

37,145,828 

18:460 

887,610 

2,569 


171,770 

1,076.896 

1.041 

82,662 

168 


8,455,979 

29,870,878 

85,625 

294,882 

157,948 


201,629 


Belgium . . . r ,,, ^ ,,,,,, ^ ,,,, 


973,888 


France 


1,527 


Germany 


26.366 


Other countries 


7.473 






Total 


40,474.477 


1,282,019 


38,814,702 


1.210.378 






Cylinder and crown glass, polished (square 
feet)— 
Unsilvered 


2,209,619 
408 

78,273 

1,855,015 
67.545 


622,106 
818 

7,777 

448,165 

16.203 

1,938,826 


1,969,692 
739 

40,669 

8,925,965 
17,678 


400.804 


Silvered 


617 


Plate glass (square feet)— 

Fluted, roiled, or rough 


2.868 


Cast, polished— 

Unsilvered 


969.798 


Silvered 


9,214 


All other 


2, 160. 617 










Total, glass and glassware 




4,640,999 




5,200.294 










6)«e(poimds) dut.. 

Orftse and oils free 


4,225,024 


488,968 
425,841 
188.265 


4,126,141 


404.722 
422,618 


Qretse dut.. 






866,916 











'Included In "All other fruits" prior to July, 1901. 

H. Doc. 320 4 
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Imports of merchandise — Continued. 





Eleven months ending November— 


Articles and countries. 


1900. 


1901. 




QuantlUes. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Hair: 

TTTITnA.nilffl/>tTITMl frAA . 


• 


$1,626,238 
218,664 




11,680,054 


Mannfartnrefl of dut. . 






66,136 










Total 




1,839,897 




1,696,189 










Hats, bonnets, and hoods, and materials for. com- 
posed of straw, chip, grass, palm leaf, willow, 
osier, or rattan (dutiable): 

¥TA.tA honnpfji RTifl hnnnn 




745,576 
1,909.287 




972,416 


Materials for 






1,489,633 










Total 




2,664.863 




2,482,049 










Hay (tons) dnt.. 


162,559 


1,154,936 


86,341 


698,830 


Hides and skins, other than far skins (pounds): 

Goatskins free.. 

Hides of cattle.... dut.. 

All other free.. 


62.838,132 
139,776,012 
78,367,610 


17,128.825^ 
16,844,«i7* 
12,944.898 


82.364,122 
12.% 344, 820 
76,561,335 


23,687,548 
14,389,195 
12,901,054 


Total 


280,981,664 


46, 918. 390 


284,270,277 


50,877,797 






Imported from (free and dutiable)— 

United Kingdom 


83,655,899 
17,322,737 
17,784,718 
41,937,943 
14,613,670 

3,720,173 
12,065,391 

1,434.496 
50.106,955 
64,336,397 
19,324,673 

4,658,218 
21,384 


5,693.404 
3,574,918 
2,756,502 
6. 159, 138 
1,296,501 

672,236 
2,167,790 

329,640 
9,346,668 
10,181.510 
8,914,570 

925,068 
1,571 


31,692,147 
26,713,038 
21,288,048 
39,145,894 
18,737,952 

2,690,436 
16,515,789 

1,709,749 
56,911,580 
47,948,497 
16,927,18? 

4,040,064 


6,242,288 


France .. * . . . 


6,159,580 


Germany 


8,874,037 


Other Europe 


6,729.279 


British North America 


1,583,836 


Central American Statas 


425.339 


Mexico 


2,855,751 


West Indies 


835.952 


South America 


10,244.284 


East Indies 


9, 6%, BHT) 


Other Asia and Oceania 


3,822.415 


Africa 


908,381 


Other countries 










Total 


280,961,664 


46,918.390 


284,270,277 


69,877,797 






Hide cuttings, raw, and other glue stock, .free. . 




1,128,361 
533,664 

1,925,700 




768,608 


Hops (pounds) dut.. 

Household and personal effects and wearing 
apparel in use, etc free. . 


1,791,523 


1,949,631 


647,740 
2, 624, 164 











India rubber and gutta-percha, and manufac- 
tures of: 
Unmanufactured- 
Gutta-percha (pounds) free.. 


867,794 


140,443 


864,406 


200.901 


India rubber (pounds, free) imported 
from— 
United Kingdom 


7,188,915 

1,405,815 

6,961.660 

1,236,582 

324,567 

21,794 

26,647,155 

1,056,787 

677,837 

47, 135 


4,606,115 

760.856 

4,160,142 

680,812 

162,654 

8,371 

14,987,419 

566,666 

272.862 

27,064 


6,041,282 

1,655,474 

8,638,462 

1,183,661 

253,180 

42,844 

80,675,967 

1,246,884 

878,918 

31,851 


3,068,740 

737,631 

4,838,921 


German y 


Other Europe 


Central America 


689,038 


Mexico 


107,206 


West Indies •. 


16, 152 


Brazil 


15,786,903 


Other South America 


631,428 


Rastlndieff 


100,791 


Other countries. 


17,279 






Total 


44,807,247 


•26.122,860 


60,098,603 


25,729,081 




Total unmanufactured 


44,666,011 


26,263,303 


50,447,909 


25,929,985 






Manufactures of— 

Gutta-percha dut. . 




242.886 
501,543 




111,932 


India rubber dut. . 






431,688 










Total manufactures of 




744,429 




643,670 










Iron and steel, and manufactures of: 

Iron ore (tons) dut.. 


838,801 


1.226,122 


887,387 


1.623,262 


Pig iron (tons) dut.. 

Scrap iron and steel, fit only to be remanu- 
lactured (tons) dut.. 


49,267 
33,454 


1,800,739 
652,316 


58,289 
19,089 


1.496,954 
816,604 
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Imports of merchandise — Continued. 





Eleven months ending November— 


Artides and oonntriei. 


1900. 


1901. 




Quantities. 


Values. 


QuantiUes. 


Values. 


'r m and steel, and manufactures of— Cont'd. 

Bar iron (pounds) dut.. 

Bars, railway, of Iron or steel, or in part of 
steel (tons) dm.. 

Hoop, band, or scroll (pounds) dut. . 

Ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, and bars of 
steel, and steel in forms n. e. s. (pounds) 
dut.- 


40,181,201 

1,280 
368,184 

26,486,889 
11,246,931 


1966,710 

48,786 
12.290 

1,226,188 
406,396 


43.081 946 

1,888 
6,662.687 

16,961,621 
11,206,706 


11,020,976 

65,a55 
116,599 

1,209,209 


Sheet, plate, and tags:er8 iron or steel 
(pounds) dut.. 


897,168 


Tin plates, teme plates, and taggers tin 
(pounds dutiable), imported from— 
United Kingdom 


124,014,987 

1,170,198 

167 


4,242,611 

42,078 

4 


148,469.147 

1,848,100 

2.482 


4,620,417 


British Nortn America 


74,166 


Other countries 


204 






Total 


125.185,292 


4,284,693 


160.809,729 


4,694,786 






Wire rods, pounds du t . . 

Wire, and articles made from (pounds), dut.. 
Manufactures of— 

Anvils, pounds dut.. 

Chains, pounds dut. . 

Cutlerv dut. 


43,542,636 
3,673.446 

464.929 
673,610 


1,106,402 
369,633 

29.187 
40,882 
1,460,114 
68,396 
780,039 
8.672.732 
811,819 

1H663 
1,669,647 


34,287.802 
8,628,437 

642,812 
427,214 


875,296 
641,506 

86,727 

80,878 

1,678,756 


Files, nle blanks, rasps, and floats . .dut. . 






46,952 


Firearms dut.. 






1,012,651 


Machinery dut. . 






2, 718, M5 


Needles, hand-sewing and darning, free. . 






870,291 


Shotgun barrels, in single tubes, forged, 
rough-bored free 






273,278 


All other dut.. 






1,676,548 










Total iron and steel, etc.. not including 
ore 




19,021,881 




18,267.677 










iTory (pounds): 

Ammal free.. 

Vegetable free.. 


815,261 
17,710,(M2 


642,218 
272,829 


468,170 
10,124,604 


946.240 
122.976 


Jewelry, manufactures of gold and silver, and 
precfons stones: 
Diamonds, uncut, including miners', gla- 
ziers', and engravers', not set (free)--im- 
ported from— 
United Kingdom 




2,888,818 

40,125 

776,216 

930 




5,264,819 


France 






72,277 


Netherlands 






815,271 


Other Enrope 






9,679 


Rmril 








Other countries 




8,967 




406 










Total 




3,709,050 




6, 162, 352 










Diamonds, cut but not set (dutiable)— Im- 
ported from— 
United Kingdom 




1,809,308 
1,619,197 

118,436 
3,180,420 

333,916 
26,168 




2,996,628 


France 






2,127,267 


fk^rmany 






113,002 


Netherlands 






5.951,064 


Other Europe 






1,099,666 


Other countries 






12 










Total 




6,987.445 




12,286,628 














34,641 
1,606,004 
2,449,339 




37,612 


Other precious stones, cut but not set, in- 
cluding natural pearls dut. . 






3,022,087 


Jewelry, and manufactures of gold and sil- 
ver dut.. 






8.382,648 










Total Jewelry and manufactures of 
gold, etc 




14,786,379 




24,891,327 










Uad. and manufactures of (dutiable): 

Lead in ore and base bullion (pounds) 

Pigs, bcus, and old (pounds) 


203,246,862 
409,473 


3,488,653 210,666,033 ! 4,476,862 
12 915 1 190 165 83.440 






4,509,302 


Total 


203,656,336 


3,451,568 211. 840. 198! 
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OOMMKEOIAL BELATIONS: BEVIEW. 



Imports of merchandise — Continoed. 





Bleven months ending Norembei^ 


Artides and countries. 


1900. 


UOl. 




QuantiUes. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Lead, and manufactures of (dutiable)— Con- 
tinued. 
Imported from (pounds)— 

United Kingdom 


667,482 

225,222 

111,906 

34,025,846 

162,846,111 

5,880,269 


$19,871 

7,947 

8,429 

958,371 

2,392,101 

70,849 


884,899 

671,294 

2,453 

60,189,438 

152,319,101 

8,279,618 


112,631 


Germany 


16,596 


Other E^irope 


206 


British North America 


1,499,278 


Mexico 


2,842,599 


Other countries 


137,997 






Total lead 


208,666,835 


8,451,668 


211,846,198 


4,509,802 






Manufactures of 




5,600 




8,768 










Leather, and manufactures of (dutiable) : 
Leather- 
Band or beltinir and sole leather 




89,889 

91,446 
2,718,842 

2,902,809 




86,048 


Calfskins, tanned.or tanned and dressed, 
and natent enameled and Jaoanned 






114,760 


Skins for morocco 






2,270.301 


Upper leather.dressed.and 8kins,dre88ed 
and finished 






2,667,559 










Total /. 




5,747,966 




6,088,658 










Manufactures of— 

Gloves of kid or other leather, imported 
from— 
Belgium 




266,154 
2,206,956 
2,648,814 

794,462 
886 




104,120 


ITfance 






1,875,707 


Germany 






l,935,h25 


Other £uroDe 






778,215 


Other countries 






4^<l 










Total * 




6.917,272 




4,694,348 










All other 


■ 


616,091 




728,933 










Total manufactures of 




6..\S3.3(a 




5,423,281 










Total leather, and manufactures of. . . . 




12,281,349 




10,511,984 








Malt, barley (bushels) dut.. 

Malt liquors (gallons, dutUble): 

In fciottles or Jugs 


4,823 


4.794 


3,(W3 2,929 


1,000,859 
2,041,002 


1,007,074 
590,195 


1,103,310 1,101,165 


In other covermgs 


2,570,485 1 689,669 






Total 


3,041,861 


1,597,869 


8,673,796 | 1,790,834 






Manganese, ore and oxide of (tons) free. . 


250,047 


1,994,967 


144, M2 


1,273,746 


Marble and stone, and manufactures of (duti- 
able): 
Marble, and manufactures of 




856,744 
236,691 




1,083,845 


Stone, and manufactures of 






218,399 










Total 




1,093,435 




1,802,244 










Matting and mats for floors, manufactured from 
round or split straw or other yegetable sub- 
stances, including Chinese, Japanese, and 
India straw mattings (square yards) dut.. 

Metals, metal compositions, and manufactures 
of, n. e. s. (dutiable): 


82,668.880 


2,270,850 


14,658,882 


2,869,763 


Bronze manufactures 




714,407 
4,727,645 




851,3»<2 


All other 







4,706.868 










Total 




6,442,052 




5,557,750 










Musical instruments, and parts of dut. . 




927,680 




938,995 










Oils: 

Animal or rendered (gallons)— 

Whale and fish dut.. 

Other dut.. 

Mineral (gallons) free.. 

Do dut.. 


603,366 

20,947 

2,859,438 

17.878 


226,186 
3,818 

259,803 
2,561 


946,204 

89,543 

1,846,519 

181,374 


293,461 
18,975 

119, 101 
17.057 
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Imports of merchandise — Contmned. 





Eleven months ending November— 




1900. 


190(L 




Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Vegetable- 
Fixed or ezpreased^ 

Olive (gaUons) dut.. 

Other free . . 


810,688 


$1,048,914 

2,142,828 

835,491 

1,336,860 

402,210 


1,056,416 


$1,806,437 
2,566,919 


Do dut.. 






1,014,844 

1,310,030 

489,893 


Volatile or eseential, and distilled, .free. . 






Do .' .dm.. 












Total 




6,263.171 




7,138,217 










Faints, pigments, and colors dut. . 




1,376,106 




1,890,641 










Paper stock, crude (see also Wood pulp) (free): 
Rags, other than woolen (pounds) 


78,926,631 


1,088,279 
1,442,653 


65,666,078 


920,479 


Alfother V '. 


1.420,671 








Total 




2,530,932 




2,341,060 








Imported from— 

United Kingdom 




1,118,886 
268,579 
187.873 
549,395 
83,628 
114,087 
107,255 
12.696 
48,469 
40,064 




968,152 


Belgium 






249,378 


France 






200,084 
618.241 
47,603 


^rnriany . . 






Italy...'. 






Other Europe 






167, 176 


British North America 






96,881 
458 


East Indies 






Japan 






64,014 
84,178 


Other countries 














Total 




2,530,932 




2,341,060 








Paper, and manufactures of (dutiable): 




855,240 

53,928 

2,788,745 




936,702 


Parchment uaDers (pounds) 


624,730 


184,976 


85,747 


AlloSer 


2.855,434 








Total 




3,697,913 




3,827,883 










Imported from^ 

nnitMi vrin^om .... 




601,459 

131,708 

341,872 

2,232,447 

88,649 
247,336 

54,442 




605,485 


Ttelginm . . Tr 






150,523 


Fnubce 






381,391 


Germany 






2,242,142 


Other Europe 






134,020 


Japan 






266,888 


Otter countries 






47,439 










Total 




3,697,913 




3,827,883 












550,110 

279.295 

99^1,617 

1,565,600 

1,297,939 




659.135 


Pipes and smokers' articles . /. dut. . 






393,749 


Plants, trees, shrulxi, and vines dut. . 






1,021,426 


Platinum (pounds) free.. 

Plumbago (tons) free.. 


6,919 
12,747 


5,740 
13,216 


1,540,351 
848,188 


Provisions, comprising meat and dairy products 
(dutiable): 
Heat prodncta— 

Meat and meat extracte 




334,167 

58,889 

18.523 




836,444 


Another 






61,827 


Dairy products- 
Butter (pounds), 


60,748 


111,296 


26,206 






Cheese (pounds), imported from— 

United Kingdom 


130,281 

1,152,985 

448,618 

4,610,404 

747,703 

5,559,230 

312,976 

16,521 

9,259 


23,018 

202,581 

61,688 

620,549 

89,461 

719,020 

32,556 

3,779 

891 


92,468 

1,440,731 

415, 105 

4,993,470 

931,009 

5,977,401 

621,980 

86,703 

9,225 


19,076 


France 


249,040 


Germany 


63,563 


Italy 


780,689 


Netnerlands 


119,252 


Switzerland 


774,702 


Other Europe 


74,766 


British North America 


6,469 


Other countries 


1.106 






Tbtal 


12,987,977 


1,753,M3 


14,518,082 


2,078.663 






MDk 




89,819 




33,541 


Total provisions 










2,199,941 




2.535,680 
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OOMMEROIAL RELATIONS: REVIEW. 



Imports of merchandhe — Continued. 



Artioles and countries. 



Eleven months ending November— 



1900. 



Quantities. Values. 



1901. 
Quantities. Values. 



Rice (pounds): 



dut. 

Rice (under treaty with Hawaii) free. 

Rice nour, rice meal, and broken rice. .dut. 



Total. 



Sal t ( pounds ) dut.. 

Sausage casings free.. 

Linseed or flaxseed (bushel) dut. . 

All other free . . 

Do dut.. 



Total 

Shells, unmanufactured free . 

Silk, and manufactures of: 

Unmanufactured (pounds, free) 

Ctocoons 



Raw, or as reeled from the cocoon, 
imported from— 

France 

Italy 

China 



Japan 

Other countries . 



Total 

Waste (pounds) free . 

Total unmanufactured 



Manufactures of (dutiable) — 

Clothing, ready-made, and other wear- 
ing apparel 

Dress and piece goods 

Laces and embroideries 

Ribbons 

Spun silk in skeins, cops, warps, or on 



beams (pounds) 
pliu* 

All other 



Velvets, plushes, and other pile fabrics 
ids) 



(pounds) . 



Total manufactures of . 



Imported from — 
United Kingdom , 
Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

France 

German V 

Italy...*. 

Switzerland 

Other Kurope 

Chinese Knipire... 



Japan . , 

Other eountries . 

Total 



8oap(dutiable): 

Fancy, periumetl, and all toilet (pounds) . 
Another 



Total. 



Spices: 

Ungronnd (pounds, free)— 
Nutmegs . 



Pepper, black or white. 
Another 

Total 



81.490,421 
'i7,'495,23(V 



SI, 668, 056 
'297,436' 



69,066,918 
'69*7i5,'226' 



98,«'8\<"„M 



1,956,492 



128,771,148 



381,537,085 



570,322 I 849,490,979 
693,372 1 



7,164 



11,105 

1,017,668 

505,063 



1,583,831 



1,726,766 



797,335 



26,600 



389,990 

1,928,089 

2,449.126 

2,937.913 

66,546 



15,626 



1,626,798 
9.047,517 
7,744,367 
11,576,269 
266,811 



7,721.664 I 30,160,757 



,114.612 I 4M.627 



4.080 



892,694 
2,135,671 
2,490,908 
6,718,144 

122,794 



10,856,111 



1.656,062 ! 



1,968,981 
756,061 



30,631,009 I 



1,689,251 
18,223,926 
2,805.844 
1,694,588 

8,187,457 

2,647,481 
2,270,261 



27,418,298 



835,725 



1,521,989 
14,827,400 
14,298,012 



30.617,401 



2,376,486 

112,864 

28,013 

13.161,970 

4,351,093 

442,723 

3.906,025 

70,733 

142.558 

2,743,737 

83,106 



27.418.298 



847,829 
267,425 



615,264 



324,744 
1,626,424 
1,097,160 



2.948,327 



1,685,699 
860,990 



848,768 



2,070.647 
16,222,963 
12,777,816 



81,071,316 



$1,477,922 
"'i,'6i9,29i 



2,497,213 



684,507 
639,194 



2,264.653 

1,196,689 

778,666 



4,239,896 



430,984 



1,694 



1,390,101 

8,089,986 

6,739,646 

18,090,089 

876,648 



84,686,lfiS 



723,138 



85.411,000 



2.186,219 
11,126,688 
3,683,966 
1,854,537 

2,447,102 

3,062,042 
2,006.114 



26,264,668 



1,803,718 

90.529 

21,144 

12,863,685 

4,231.717 

314,242 

8,301.546 

38,359 

175,438 

3,847,376 

76. 81 4 



26,264, 5GS 



861.168 
320,5(»2 



681,670 



408,422 

1,829.218 

988.771 



8,221,406 
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Imports of merchandise — Continued. 



Articlei and oountiieB. 



Eleven months ending Noyexnber— 



1900. 



QnantitieB. Values. 



1901. 



Quantities. Values. 



Spices— Con tinned. 

Unground ( pounds, free)— 
Imported from^ 

United Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Other Europe 

British North America. . . 

British West Indies 

Chinese Empire 

East Indies 

Other Asia and Oceania . 

Africa 

Other countries 



5,882,680 

3,922,669 

836,397 

18,376 

5,089,934 

2,314,197 

11,818,265 

1,027,756 

785,372 

7,749 



•486,294 

453,596 

82,685 

225 

839.915 

160,585 

1,265,209 

100,367 

158,895 

604 



4,063,913 

4,449,872 

569,395 

85,367 

4,806,070 

2,515,528 

13,992,917 

677,265 

249,496 

241, «» 



Total 

All other (pounds) dut. 

Total spices 



30,647,401 



2,948,827 



81,071,816 



3.946.105 



388,795 



4,174,881 



3,387,122 



Sfdrits, distilled (proof gallons): 

Of domestic manufacture, returned (subject 
to mternal-revenue tax) free. , 

Brand V dut., 

All other dut. 



641,980 



584,663 



994,420 



221,620 
1,429,488 



630,191 
2,084,711 



277,868 
1,686,608 



Total (not domestic) .. . 

Imported from (dutiable) — 

United Kingdom 

Belgiu m 

France 

Germany , 



1,651,058 



2,714,902 



1.963,861 



Italy.. 

Netherlands 

Other Europe 

British. North America... 

Wert Indies 

Chinese Empire 

Other Asia and Oceania. 
Other countries 



683,108 

19,504 
295,997 
108,572 

34,496 
169,524 

25.142 
151,608 

86,582 
107,660 

20,912 
2,928 



1,194,814 

21,808 

805,644 

78,775 

62 995 

94,985 

40,530 

288,124 

78,702 

87,382 

8,297 

2,846 



820,064 
9,768 

868,841 

171,450 
36,283 

164,119 
22,417 

184,060 
83,878 
90,980 
69,704 
2,822 



Total 

Total spirits distilled. 



1,651,068 



2,714,902 



1,963,861 



2,293,038 ! 3,299,565 



2,958,281 



Straw and grass, manufactures of. 



.dut. 
.dut. 



Sugar, molasses, and confectionery: 

Molasses (under treaty with Hawaii) (gal- 
lons) free.. 

Molasses, other (gallons) dut., 

Sugar (pounds)— 

Not above No. 16 Dutch standard in 
color— 

Beet dut.. 

Cane (under treaty with Hawaii) 

Cane, other.: dut.! 



6,608,844 



942,972,876 

222,496,938 
2,293,070,622 



Total. 



8,458,539,986 



Imported f rom— 

United Kingdom 

Austria- Hungary 

Belgium 

Germany , 

Netherlands , 

Other Europe 

British North America., 

Central America 

Mexico 

West Indies- 
British 

Cuba 

Other West Indies.. 

Brazil 



17,790,184 

164,528,764 

79,661,980 

667,165,189 

1,662,841 

58,800 

900 

2,542,007 

497,971 

199, 6^ .r, 769 
661.497,268 
174,355,666 
104,256,607 



640,291 
359,481 



863,351 



18,896,664 



20,921,842 

9,159,432 
64,681,080 



484,844,004 



2,922,105,057 



84,761,804 



3,406,449,061 



487, 

3,807, 

1,937, 

14,496, 

89, 

1, 

56, 
12, 



1,115,908 
80,295,640 



5,260,747 
16,888,690 
5,280,071 
1,961,725 



899,665,344 

662,352 

3,822,690 

60 

7,486,610 

1,280,710 

242,282,068 

1,259,196,828 

127,380,291 

306,910,571 



1850,188 

669,808 

66,942 

482 

271,927 

149,410 

1,708,508 

99,181 

10,900 

9,176 



8,221,406 



879,546 



3,600,962 



914,100 



799,500 
2,422,870 



3,222,870 



1,388,966 

11,665 

1,012,162 

148,061 

67,576 

99,868 

36,014 

889,112 

72,689 

80,155 

22,562 

8,726 



3,222,370 



4,185,470 



634,898 
336,696 



1,327,966 



9,809,892 



68,448,489 



78,258,381 



24,106 
1,641,693 



8,060,948 

18,035 

89,376 

8 

188,488 

88,574 

5,022,191 
29,146,589 
3,404,733 
6,509,109 
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OOMMEBOIAL BELATIONS: REVIEW. 



Imports of jnerchandise — Continued. 



Articles and countries. 



Eleven months ending November— 



1900. 



Quantities. Values. 



1901. 



Quantities. Values. 



Sugar, molasses, and confectionery— Continued. 
Sugar (pounds)— Continued. 

Noi above No. 16 Dutch standard 
color— Continued. 
Imported from— Continued. 

Other South America 

Chinese Empire 

East Indies 

Hawaii* 

Philippine Islands 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Africa 

Other countries 



in 



220,708,487 

404,628 

806.093,817 

222,496,916 

11,200,000 

50,617 

134,072,786 



$5,418,484 

7,158 

16,784,595 

9,159,332 

225,360 

898 

8,042,767 



221,657,891 

395,130 

668,8M,&i5 



$4,908,526 

7,1U 

13,235,911 



11,424,000 

47,207 

74,220,911 



188,159 

888 

1,779,091 



Total. 



8,458,539,936 



84,761,804 



3,406,449.061 , 73,258,831 



Above No. 16 Dutch standard in color 
(pounds, dutiable), imported from — 

United Kingdom 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Chinese Empire 

Japan 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Other countries 



488,943 

2,226,850 

1,658,683 

12,927 

9,102,987 

10,438,886 

16,184,670 

1,539,262 

6,605,357 

100,000 

1,121,462 



13,308 

59,196 

47, 9d^ 

676 

246,129 

333,111 

355,737 

202,711 

191,891 

2,882 

31,034 



71,022 
49,126,004 i 
924.185 ; 
39,709 I 
24,871.098 
20,619,953 
12,499.717 
1,048.935 
5,235.437 
200. OM 
1,259.087 
64,157 



Total 

Total sugar . 



49,480,520 



1,484,670 



115,959,958 



3,508,020,456 



86,245,474 



3,522,409.019 



Confectionery dut.. 

Sulphur ore, containing over 25 per cent of sul- 
phur (tons) free.. 

Tea (pounds, dutiable): 
Imported from— 

United Kingdom 

British North America 

Chinese Empire 

East Indies 

Japan 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Other countries 



23,236 



307,032 



1,011,316 



367,191 



1,994.154 

1,066,116 
49,217,618 

2,992,596 
31,641,166 

2,513.070 
33,079 



418,639 

182,062 
5,284.866 

391,952 
4,505,388 

192,705 
9,878 



3,042.186 

1,336,091 

26.692,503 

2,190.223 

28,159,849 

1?3,307 

67,298 



Total. 



89,456,690 



10.979,990 



60,650,456 



Tin, in bars, blocks, pigs, or 
lated (pounds, free), impoi 

United Kingdom 

Netherlands 

East Indies 

Other Asia and Oceania, 
Other countries , 



n, or granu- 
from— 



27,929,310 
3,512,863 

31,406,539 
436,320 
866,999 



8,045,612 

1,039,740 

8,410,578 

121,669 

108,025 



24,952,788 
2,431,934 

39,531,803 
542,263 
682,994 



Total. 



63,661,031 



17,725,624 



68,044,782 



Tobacco, and manufactures of: 

Unmanufactured (pounds, dutiable)— 
Leaf- 
Suitable for cigar wrappers , 

All other 



6.204,437 
14,186,397 



5,368,361 
8,0^,936 



6,018,519 
19.366,863 



Total leaf . 



20,390,834 



13,453,287 



25.375,882 



Imported from— 

Germany 

Netherlands , 

Other Europe , 

British North America. 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Other countries 



272,068 

5,616,715 

350,864 

333,587 

196,215 

12,527,203 

1,096,182 



108,936 
4,982,488 

156,032 

193,102 

52,267 

7,680,794 

280,678 



Total unmanufactured . 



20,390.834 



13.458.287 



1,053,982 

5.724,375 

1,228.886 

373,098 

168,954 

16,083.498 

742,589 



25,875,882 



1.988 

1.192.043 

23,378 

1,677 

626,723 

534,539 

308,023 

77,767 

150,260 

6,039 

87,628 

1,853 



2.960,413 



76. 218, 744 



36,376 



1,267,788 



660,647 

239,187 

2,788,114 

263,188 

3,919,0M 

22,666 

11,810 



7.804,666 



6,615,191 
630.880 

9,980,325 

200.144 

88,662 



17,415,202 



6,693,572 
9,-239,G7y 



14.833,251 



263.776 
5,264.928 

470.512 

276,818 

47.274 

8,316,377 

194,671 



14,833,251 
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Eleven months ending November^ 


Articles and ooontrieB. 


1900. 


190L 




Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Tobacco, and mannfactores of— Continued. 
Manufactures of— 

Cigars, cigarettes, and cherootb (pounds) 

dut.. 

All other dut.. 


432,565 


$2,070,428 
65,394 


421,185 


$2,207,154 
68,264 












2,136,822 




2.276.418 








Tdys (dutiable): 

France 




129,885 

3,181,534 

88,550 

83,659 




128,770 


Germany 






3,618,849 


Other Europe 






184,089 
80,035 


Other countries 












Total 




8,483,128 




3,906,248 








Vegetables (dutiable): 

Beans and dried pease (bushels) 


1,084,968 
564,888 
140,798 


1,154.621 
365,244 
188,541 
823,149 

817,284 
796,878 


1,087,660 
854,164 
711,702 


1,849.811 
644.908 
868,240 
895,861 

410,068 
867,838 


Onions (bushels) 


Potatoes (bushels) 


Pickles and sauces 


All other— 

In their natural state 






Prepared or preserved 












T'^tal 




8,096,162 




3.926,716 









Wines (dutUble): 

Champagne, and other sparkling (dozen) 

Still wines— 

In casks (gallons) 


268,029 

2,884,946 
800,226 


8,692,000 

l,6f)0,866 
1,462,919 


282,018 

2,678,760 
863,886 


4.116,422 

1,821.817 
1,637,159 


in other coverings (dozen) 




Total 




6,695,774 




7,673,898 










Imported from— 

United Kingdom ...,. 




289,052 
4.153,830 
1,144,761 
279,328 
768,731 
110,072 




809,339 


France 






4,705,316 


Germany 






1,180,042 
816,241 


Italy 






Cither Europe 






825,820 
287.141 


Other countries , 














Total wines 




6,695,774 




7,673,898 








Wood, and manufactures of: 
Unmanufactured— 
Cabinet woods- 
Mahogany (M feet, free) imported 
from- 
United Kingdom 


6,880 

6,919 

11,080 

4,581 

482 

522 

184 


476,900 
843,861 
488,597 
820,760 
29,317 
18,169 
11,571 


6,820 

18,609 

11,870 

4,122 

549 

637 

230 


497,496 
685, 333 
506,422 
207,817 
25,776 
27 481 


Central America 


Mexico 


Cuba 


Other West Indies 


8onth America . 


Other countries 


121617 




Total 


29,548 


1,683,166 


86,937 


1,962,891 




Another free. 




1,084,021 
822,925 

41,876 




1,047,226 


Logs and round timber (M feet)... free.. 

Timber, hewn, squared or sided, (feel) 

dut.. 


87,867 
612,798 


96,426 
68,928 


833,166 
9,908 




Lumber^ 

Boards, planks, deals, and other 
sawed lumber (M feet, dutiable) 
imported from— 
British North America 


494,097 
1,284 


5,992,792 
19,765 


648,816 
877 


7,410,522 
29,346 


Other countries 




Total 


495,881 


6.012,557 


648,693 


7.489,868 




Shingles (M) dut.. 

Other lumber dut.. 


441, 170 


826,689 

1.180.490 

2,6W,422 

4,962 


604,018 


1,142,748 
1,208,999 


All other unmanufactured free . . ' 




2,883,427 


Do dut..l 




6;517 


Total unmanufactured 










14,190,007 




16.534.750 
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OOMMKBOIAL HELATIONS: REVIEW. 



Imporln of merchandise — Continued. , 





Eleyen months ending November^ 


AittoleB and oountiles. 


1900. 


1901. 




QnanUties. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Wood, and manulac tares of— Oontinaed: 
Manufactures of (dutiable)— 

Cabinet ware or house furniture. 




$432,929 




<592,350 




. 





Wood pulp (tons), imported from— 

Germany 


6,281 
16,088 
46,125 


248,874 

711,615 

1,228.394 


2,515 
5,999 
86,055 


139.144' 
801 478 


Other £urope 


British North America 


1.016.868 




Total !.. 


67,394 


2,183,383 1 44,569 


1,457.490 




All other 




1,864,049 




1.882,484 








Total manufactures of 




4,480,361 




3,9:^2,274 








Total wood 




18,670.368 




•20,467,024 








Wool, hair of the camel, jfoat, alpaca, and other 
like animals, and manufacturcH of: 
Unmanufactured (pounds, dutiable)— 
Class 1— Clothing, imported from— 
United Kingdom 


13,866.896 

78,039 

11,887.883 

10,970,583 

483.673 


2,836,417 

10,887 

2,254.716 

2,951,830 

151.282 


14,597,878 

140,204 

16,328,292 

10.229,945 

853,587 


2,205,681 


France 


19,332 


South America 


l,425,5<il 


Asia and Oceania 


l,789,a^8 


Other countries 


102,373 






Total 


37,282,073 


8,204,182 41,149,406 


5.641.930 




Class 2— Combing, imported from- 

United Kingdom 


7.939,764 
389,075 

1,632,384 
224,104 
25.840 
250,241 


1,563,779 
130,725 
342.544 
52,607 
7,102 
34.500 


2,604,110 

216,920 

1,248,475 

869,668 

26.158 

12 


498.684 


Other Europe 


70, :iS6 


British North America 


216, 4s:< 


South America 


46 j;^:^ 


Asia and Oceania 


11. UH 
4 


Other coimtries 






Total 


10,461,408 


2,131.257 


4.465,248 


842,794 






Class 8— Carpet, imported from— 

United Kingdom 


22,688,464 
2,419,443 
2,369,463 
18,823,881 
10,891,286 
18,336,597 
8,165,839 
463,105 


2,487,576 
244,280 
244.366 

1,755,384 
ya'>,296 

1,360,764 
8W,486 
48.212 


28,802,870 
1,635,938 
2,064.356 

14,253,156 
9,715.858 
8,673,975 
6,721,324 
766,869 


2,417,2n 


Prance 


184,878 


Qermany 


230,468 


Other Europe 


1,456,350 


South America 


627.679 


Chinese Empire 


689,106 


Other Anitt and Oceania 


673. 475 


Other countries 


85.136 






Total 


84,007,531 


7,870,3&1 


66,133,841 


6,268,866 






Total unmanufactured 


181,751,012 


18,205,743 


111.748,490 


12,648,609 


Manufactures of (dutiable)— 

Carpets and carpeting (square yards), 
imported f rom— 
United Kingdom 


256.662 
436,067 

1,173 
142,013 

2.113 


676,757 
1,506,918 

1,256 
407,999 

9,088 


217.038 

418,300 

282 

164,239 

2,575 


604,861 
1,668,318 


Other Europe ! 


Japan , 


211 


Otner Asia and Oceania 


493.360 


Other countries 


10,078 






Total 


837,928 


2,602,018 


802.879 


2,676.818 




Clothing, ready-made, and other wear- 
ing apparel, except shawls and knit 




1,083,988 




1, 125, 380 


* * 


' 


** 




Cloths (pounds), imported from— 

United Kingdom 


2,848,620 
62.229 
123,900 
192.638 
991.121 
4,174 
11,172 


3,058,163 
58,023 
129,059 
247,868 
996.186 
3,986 
10,947 


2,580.808 

78,073 

15,881 

177.601 

920,976 

2,993 

10,825 


2,620,750 


Austria- Hungary 


67 812 


Belgium 


14,463 


Prance 


205.041 


Qermany 


8*1,092 


Other Elurope 


3.054 


Other couumes 


10.412 






Total 


4,233,754 


4,504,231 


3,781,602 


8,806,624 
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Imports of merchandise — Continued. 





Eleven months ending November— 


Articles and ooontrles. 


1900. 


1901. 




Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Wool, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other 

likeanimals, and manufactures of— Continued. 

Manufactures of (dutiable)— Continued. 

I>resB goods, women's and children's 

(square yards), imported from— 

unitea Kingdom 


11,767,766 

7,126,287 

4,889,892 

148,654 

888 


12,098,217 

1,978,697 

1,244,600 

81,082 

228 


11,214,878 

9,436,666 

4,722.U6 

76,284 

8,090 


11,910.045 
2,166,476 
1,076,870 


France 


Qermany 


Other Europe 


17,242 


Other countries r 


1,612 






Total 


28,872,482 


5,852,769 


25.457,884 


5,171,745 




Knit fabrics 




483,666 

180,016 
87,817 
188,588 
5U,997 




608,483 

88,610 
64,282 


If ungo, flocks, shoddy, noils, wool ex- 

ttacts, tags, and waste (pounds) 

Shawls . . 


540.893 


365,983 


Yams (pounds) 


196,656 


224,017 


188, 917 


All other 


528,586 










Ty>tal manufactures 




14,744,484 




14,093,345 










In blocks or pigs, and old (pounds) 


1,889,486 


89,888 
82,782 


787,480 


29,180 


Manufacture of '. ". .' 


87,467 










Total 




122,116 




66,617 










All other articlea free.. 




6,830,094 
6,956,028 




9, 950, 482 


Do dut.. 






5,968,890 










Total value of merchandise free of duty. 




318,143,092 
447,809,415 




345,491,443 


Total value of merchandise dutiable. . . 






4W, 934. 788 










Total value of imports of merchandise. 




760,452,507 




800,426,281 








Imported direct from foreign countries 




708,926,134 
61,526,373 




744,722,445 
K>, 708, 786 


Imported through exterior ports, without ap- 
praisement 












Entered for immediate consumption 




637,710.010 
122,742,467 




679,474,061 
120,952,170 


Entered for warehouse '. 










............. 


Cars and other land vehicles 




87,544,063 
71,961,997 




49,302,123 


American steam VMwels. 






75,448,479 








Foreign steam vessels: 

Belgian 




21,698,276 
859,690,446 
23,471,325 
52,939,897 
94,423,449 
2,029,372 
28,477,594 
25,096,471 




21,980,212 


BHfjRh 






888,293,794 


Dutch 






27,805,653 


French 






51,029,316 
91,167,037 


German 






Italian 






6,790,860 


Norwf«ian 






28,408,808 
81,821,717 


All otHer , 












Total foreign steam 




607,826,380 




646.742.891 










American sailing vessels. 




17,496,777 




13,888,527 








Foreign sailing vesKls: 

Belgian 




1,043 
18,605,926 
645,746 
871,580 
1,688,829 
1,482.668 
1,871,467 
1,567,081 






Briddi 






11,797,825 

1,631 

•240,359 

1,015,928 


Dutch 






French..... 






German 






Italian.. .. 






1.067,924 
793, 699 


Norwegian 






All other 






137,846 










Total forelim Ralllnfir. 




26,684,840 




15,044,711 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS: REVIEW. 



Exports of doTnestic merchandise. 

[Note.— The oommerce between the United States and Hamtii and Porto Rico, respectiyaly, is not 
included in the statements of the foreign trade of the United States after June 80, 1900. but arter this 
date the trade of Hawaii and, after July 1, 1901, of Porto Rico with foreign countries is included in 
the statement of the foreign commerce of the United States. Shipments between the United States 
and Hawaii and Porto Rico are shown separately in this report.] 

[Abbreviations: n. e. s., not elsewhere specified.] 





Eleven months ended November— 


Articles and countries. 


1900. 


1901. 




Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Agricultural implements: 

Mowers and reapers, and parts of 




$10,687,892 
1,952,806 
2,808,985 




99,600,281 
1,696.729 
4,797,588 


Plows and cultivators, ancl parts of 






All other, and parts of 












Total 




15,449,688 




16,094,698 








Exported to- 
United Kingdom 




1,374,078 
2.940,030 
2,926,507 
2,878,379 
1,697,906 

10,321 

621,759 

1,634 

165,938 

8,412 

7,720 

1,295,000 

24,698 

1,720 

284,806 

4,812 

1,009,562 

7,161 

8,839 

89,818 

211,087 




1,780,945 
2,016,357 
2,511,624 
8,769,119 
2,800.916 

17,834 


France 






Oermany 






Other Europe 






British North America 






Honduras , , . 






Mexico 






167,467 


Santo Domingo 






2,174 


Cuba r 






74,289 


Porto Rico 






Other West Indies and Bermuda 






9,068 

1,676,317 

14,227 

474 


Argentina 






Brazil 






Colombia 






Other South America 






207,417 


British East Indies 






5,381 


British Australasia 






709,407 


Hawaii 








Philippine Islands 






8,452 


Other Asia and Oceania 






178, 106 


Africa 






260,680 










Total agricultural implements 




15,449,683 




16,094,598 










Alpmffium, and manufactures of 




251,961 




178,448 








Animals: 

Cattle (number), exported to- 
United Kingdom 


801,824 

846 

8,797 

13 

2,932 

70,956 

625 

47 


28,304.843 
31,050 
496,682 

1,668 

129,756 

1,553,120 

42,874 

2,805 


333,939 

230 

17,201 

236 

2,800 

68,303 

225 

47 

49 


81,477,356 


Other EJurope 


28,000 


British North America 


826,224 


Central American States and British 
Honduras 


11,321 


Mexico 


156, 910 


West Indies and Bermuda 


1,884,422 
20,052 


South America 


Asia and Oceania 


2,786 


Other countries 


5,310 










Total 


385,088 


30,662,797 


423,030 


33,907,379 






Hogs (number), exported to- 
British North America 


1,577 
2,085 
27,266 
8 
1,478 
82 


14,118 

24,490 

249,202 

90 

9,366 

468 


2,088 
2,619 

4 
89 


14, 109 


Mexico 


88,121 


West Indies and Bermuda 


105,788 


South Am erica 


890 


Asia and Oceania .• 


200 


Other countries 


297 






Total 


82,441 


297,733 


14,646 


154, 405 






Horses (number), exported to- 
United Kinffdom 


27,660 

10 

2,574 

2,330 

9,859 

72 

983 

4,744 

10 


4,176,187 

17,575 

400,766 

284,250 

856,598 

10,250 

91,970 

288,804 

1,825 


17.779 


2,550,670 


France 


Oermany 


601 

625 

18,742 

67 
2.480 
8,710 

86 


78,850 


Other Europe 


68.900 


British North America 


1,046,329 


Central American States and British 
Honduras 


11,520 


Mexico 


104,315 


West Indies and Bermuda 


236,021 


South America 


9,850 
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Exports of domestic merchandufe — Continued. 



Articles and coontries. 



Eleven months ended November— 



1900. 



Quantities. Values. 



1901. 



Quantities. Values. 



Animals— Continued. 

HoTKs (number), exported to— 

Hawaii 

Philippine Islands 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Africa 



264 
1,970 
8,866 
19,6&i 



129,790 

154,540 

849.160 

1,880,367 



81 
52,832 



922,450 
5,022,895 



Total 

Mules (number) 

Sheep (number), exported to— 

Uuited Kingdom 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Mexico 

West Indies and Bermuda . . 

South America 

Other countries 



78,436 



8,491,516 



91,802 



9,145,800 



46,188 



4,864,804 



23.602 



2,111,884 



81,805 



618,019 



40,292 

8,490 

8,969 

954 

165 



92,771 
13,808 
82,260 
9,776 
18,484 



244,326 

640 

79.547 

1,467 

4,717 

815 

212 



1,858,080 
5,120 
259,159 
13,915 
81,985 
7,202 
17,759 



Total. 



130,175 



779,613 



331,724 



2,193,120 



All other, including fowls . 
Total animals 



2:S0,717 



.1 



212,791 



44,7'27,180 ' 47,724,829 



Artworks: Painting and statuary 

Bark.and extract of, for tanning 

Beeswax (pounds) 

Blacking: 

Stove polish , 

All other 

Bone*, hoofs, horns, and horn tips, strips, and 
waste 



240,852 
307,932 
51,188 

860,967 



196,283 



Books, maps, engravings, etchings, and other 
printed matter, exported to- 
United Kingdom 

Prance 

Germany 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Central American States and British Hon- 
duras , 

Mexico 

Santo Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Other West Indies and Bennuda , 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Colconbia 

Other South America , 

Chinef^ Empire 

British Ea«t Indies 

Japan 

Bntish Australasia 

Hawaii 

Philippine islands 

Other A«da and Oceania 

Africa 

Other countries 



Total. 



BrasK,and manufactures of 

BreadstufEs: 

Barley bush.. 

Bread and biscuit lbs. . 

Buckwheat bush.. 

Com (bushels), exported to- 
United Kingdom 

France 

Qermany 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Central American States and British 
Honduras 



12,092,898 

14,440,814 

424,780 



709,044 

111,878 

128,441 

75,685 

1,050,300 

37,687 
96,371 

5,856 
77,178 

7,520 
22,994 
50,346 
55,658 
84,767 
77,926 
28,310 
20.717 
53,711 
163,590 
12,665 
19,246 
23,929 
60,137 
20 



181,619 



2,963,865 I. 



1,930,818 



6,623,676 
730.198 
253,108 



7,620,282 

11,014,776 

612, 189 



72,034,718 
4,682,172 
34,903,949 
40,744,956 
12,489,325 

60,253 



31,991,872 
1,946.815 
16.628.839 
17,941,066 
5,167,864 

28,685 



46,710,347 
2,898,279 
20,988,672 
21,540,980 
5,738,826 

95,970 



812,996 
334,526 
36,927 

236,542 
455,811 

185,555 



898,410 

66,172 

184,887 

80,186 

1,116,091 

17,506 

110,619 

1,769 

99,401 



24.414 
83,626 
64,159 
27,609 
77,378 
31,678 
29,988 
31,602 
246,671 



66,272 

22,440 

84,135 

114 



3,294,725 



1,916,073 



3,382,729 
543,774 
814,755 



22,500,608 
1,279,908 
10,124,872 
10.318.777 
2,816,737 

57,757 
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OOMHEBGIAL BKLATIONS: BEVIBW. 



Exports of dcmefHc merchandise — Continned. 



Articles and countries. 



Eleyen months ended Noyember— 



1900. 



Quantities. Values. 



1901. 



Quantities. Values. 



Breadstuffs— Continued. 

Com (bushels), exported to— Continued. 

Mexico 

8anto Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Other West Indies and Bermuda 

South America 

Hawaii 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Africa 

Other countries 



Total. 



Com meal bbls.. 

Oats bush.. 

Oatmeal lbs.. 

Rye bush.. 

Rye flour bbls.. 

Wheat (bushels), exported to- 
United Kingdom 

France 

Germany , 

Other Europe , 

British North America , 

Central American States and Britii^ 

Honduras , 

Mexico 

West Indies and Bermuda 

South America 

Hawaii , 

Other Asia and Oceania , 

Africa 



Total. 



Wheat flour (barrels), exported to- 
United Kingdom , 

France , 

Germany 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Central American States and Briti^ 

Honduras , 

Mexico 

Santo Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Other West Indies and Bermuda 

Brazil 

Colombia , 

Other South America 

Chinese Empire 

British East Indies 

Hongkong 

Japan 

British Australasia , 

Hawaii 

Phil ippine Islands 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Africa 

Other countries 



721,906 

660 

1,213,123 

16,943 

696,247 

82,162 

19,113 

181,083 

1,182,928 

5,438 



$351,064 

388 

588,001 

8,405 

849,088 

16,751 

12,801 

83,831 

566,546 

2,640 



1,629,150 

861 

1,860,511 



$9^1,468 

162 

792,948 



612,796 
144,237 



847, 5G9 
90,831 



7 

456,849 

4,645 



7 

285.467 

2,773 



168.983,927 



74,573,585 



101,126,680 



49,501,874 



748,208 

29,917,220 

72,281,058 

1,942,254 

8,273 



1,787,224 
9.186,917 
1,790,821 
1,157,118 
. 11,570 



649,310 

25,044,640 

66.310,461 

2,511,544 

2,014 



1.594.797 
8.720,808 
1,677,113 
1,408,601 
6,718 



59,850,526 
807,448 

5,478,380 
15,151,756 

5,237,440 

27,690 

1,717 

1,165 

871,182 

9,069 

299,115 

966,424 



42,006,603 
616,170 

3,929,492 
11,595,223 

3,824,161 

23,614 

1,395 

1,114 

531.325 

6,106 

169,353 

666,287 



80,362,535 
3,562,511 
20,470,598 
49,828,131 
7,987,471 

32,747 

424,741 

709 

1,455,172 



335,191 
4,430,188 



88,191,862 



68,370,843 



168,889,751 



9,284,820 
11,966 

681,596 
1.605.521 

132,262 

228,801 

35,628 

43,388 

497,730 

147.406 

789,555 

668,288 

55.503 

889,087 

111,021 

1,715 

1,471,490 

480.632 

6,947 

66,032 

4,014 

284,741 

199,000 

10. 141 



84,666,212 

64,413 

2,600,288 

6,812,862 

614,218 

• 815,084 

129.748 

181,178 

1,845,468 

511,190 

2.953,026 

2,701,287 

208,238 

1,346,112 

321.404 

6.(M9 

4,864,281 

1,382,661 

25,900 

226,377 

12.463 

794,017 

743.445 

38,100 



9,596,922 

6,446 

554,503 

2,118,208 



264,498 
47,298 
41, 101 

533,929 



751,310 

585,771 

56,780 

619, 192 

90,886 

1.744 

1,276,576 

362,694 

1,206 



10,743 
282,276 
357,579 

10,838 



57, 588, '278 
2,662.310 
15,29f),><24 
37,226,717 

5,844,855 

29,3H6 
829,535 

907,918 



192,331 
2,706,380 



122,774,182 



86,808,917 

21,759 

2,198,997 

8,043,016 

664,084 

857,690 

176,892 

166,700 

1,909,686 



2.758.770 

2,316,567 

211,277 

2,083,903 

261,365 

4,727 

8,7a5,038 

1,006,376 

5,889 



83,392 

807. 5ril 

1,239,7H 

41, OHO 



Total I 17,006,784 



62,163.916 



17,719,061 I 65.821,219 



Preparations of, for tabic food ' . 

All other, for animal feed — 

Bran, middlings, and mill feed ...tons..! 

Dried grains and malt sprouts* tons. . I 

Other I. 



100,964 
26,542 



2,127,656 

1,647,440 
458,076 
842,845 



60.652 
60,086 



Total breadstufls 225,624,992 



2,515,640 

1,188,779 

1,001.196 

484,846 



260,881,680 



» Included in "Other" prior to July, 1900. 
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Exports of domestic merchandise — Continued. 





Eleven months ended November— 


AitideB and ooontries. 


1900. 


1901. 




QuantitieB. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Bricks: 

Buflding M.. 

Fire 


11,897 


$125, 487 
539,239 


8,804 


172,666 
426,402 




****** * 






Total 




664,676 




499,068 














190,670 
219,882 
191,343 




266,436 








248,989 


Ouidles Ibe.. 


1,879,027 


2,627,639 


235,801 


CazTiages, cars, other yehieles, and parU uf: 
Cycles, and parts of, exported to- 
United Kingdom 




424,618 
178,631 
882,927 
631,697 
863,982 

2,439 

14,028 

312 

66,886 

1,461 
46,492 
71,815 
18,272 

8.504 
88.420 
20,108 
67,443 

8,820 

226,035 

202, 163 

32.473 

65, 3W 

26, (M2 

66,427 

417 




482,748 


France 






192,746 


Germany 






202,984 
496,076 
287,097 

6,664 


Other Europe 






British North America 






Central American States and Britiflh 
Honduras — 






Mexico 






20,616 
832 


Sant'* Domingo ........... ^ ^ . ^ - - r r , ^ r . , - 







Cuba 7. 






12,798 


Porto Rico 








Other West Indiea and Bermuda 






46,618 


Argentina r . - r r 






7,912 


PrAzii 






6,970 
712 


Colombia 






Other Potith AyneHca 






27,40f 


Chin**e Empire. . .-. -^ - 






63,977 


British Eastlndiee 






60,980 


Hongliong 






8,685 


Japan *'. 






201,615 


Brmah Australasia 






178, 19'1 


Hawaii 








Philippine Islands 






29,862 


Other Asia and Oceania 






22,038 


Africa 






88,791 


Other ooxintrle" ...r, 






282 










Total 




2,900,700 




2,418,878 













Aatomobiles, and parts of* 








801,920 


Cars, passenger and freight, and parts of— 
For steam railways 




8,179,048 
1,119,623 
2,566,461 




8,620,718 
1,210,668 


For other railways 






All oflier carriamw. and narts of 






2,488,648 








Total, excent CTclea 




6,866,027 




7,621,944 









United Kinffdom 




1,296,860 
687,866 
262.087 
188,281 
697,888 

47.780 

1,872,108 

42,787 

898,599 
15,798 
76,184 

480,198 
64.241 
12.483 
77,723 
6,233 
26,040 
82,034 

661,945 
80,686 
18,328 
15,739 

621,284 
85 




1,409,829 
64,917 


France 






Germany 






126 779 


Other Europe 






809,844 


British North America 






972,264 


Central American States and British 
Honduras 






98,867 
869,068 


Mexico 






Santo Domingo 






27,174 


Cuba 






896,460 


Porto Rico 






Other West Indies and Bermuda 







109, 191 


Argentina 






188,476 


Braril 






77,220 
16,928 


Colombia 




* 


Other Rrnith AnrierfcA ,-.-,,., 






468,781 


Chinese Empire 






9,180 


British East Indies 






88,807 

6,184 

1,266,686 


Japan . 






British Australasia 






Hawflf 1 






Philippine Islands 


* 




187,107 
26,788 
420,089 


Other Aria and Oceania 






Africa 






Other countrlw , 














Total 




6,866,027 
9,755,727 


1 


7,621,944 
9,940,822 


Total carriages, cars, etc 




i 











• Included in "All other carriages, etc.," prior to July, 1901. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. REVIEW. 



EacportB of domestic merchcendiBe — Oontinaed. 





Eleven months ended November— 


Articles and countries. 


1900. 


1901. 




Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Celluloid, and manufefitures of 




$182,346 
185,743 




$178,076 
632, 147 


Cement. 1 bbls.. 


82,629 


349,880 


ChemlcalB, drags, dyes, and medicines: 

Acids 




148,979 
35.648 
104,803 

2,002,296 
442, 104 
495,664 
865,093 

3,013,768 
232,466 




176,832 


Ashes, pot and pearl 


688,002 

289,810 

42,371,705 


986,287 

824,653 

47,343,391 


49,328 
287,469 


Baking powder • 


Copper, sulphate of 


2,236,632 


Dyes and dyestuflfs 


891,322 


Ginseng lbs.. 

1 Jme, acetate of lbs. . 

Medicines, patent or proprietary 


90,422 
49,498,160 


143,601 
64,273,080 


746,246 

963,648 

3,028,943 


Roots, herbs, and barks, n. e. s 






289,796 


Washing powders •» lbs. . 




1,931,216 


129,207 


All other:. 




5,237,464 


4,839,363 










Total 




12,578,275 


, 


13; 127. 760 






ader galls.. 


472,315 


61,756 


826,167 


46,482 


Clocks and watches: 

Clocks, and parts of 




1,081,895 
809,499 




1,164,696 


Watches, ancl parts of 






988,362 








Total 




1,891,394 




2,143,047 










Exported to- 
United Kingdom 




482,217 

1,894 

19,404 

86,866 

471,382 

4,709 

21,900 

81,692 

22,633 

67,799 

U0,614 

44,830 

70,413 

191,394 

222,847 

7,408 

11,052 

24,016 

68,468 

61 




691,204 


France 






4,039 


Qermany 






24,195 


Other Europe 






88,281 


British North America 






489,064 


Central American States and British 
Honduras 






5,162 


Mexico 






87,049 


West Indies and Bermuda 






29,815 


Aiventina 






23,190 


Brazil 






42,906 


Other South America 






125,265 


Chinese Empire 






12,789 


Brit1*»h Ewrt Indies 






94,414 


Japan 






146,862 


British Australaaia 






296,993 


Hawaii 








Philippine Islands 






28,656 


Other Asia and Oceania 






24, 674 


Africa 






129,518 


Other countries 






96 










Total clocks and watches 




1,891,394 




2,143,047 










Coal and coke (tons): 
Coal- 
Anthracite 


l,496,o27 
5,649,712 


6,859,661 
13.109,989 


1.889,480 
5,043,221 


8,450,346 


Bituminous 


12,213,492 






Total 


7,146,039 


19,469,650 


6,932,659 


20,663,838 






Exported to- 
United Kingdom 


4,385 

161,071 

10,752 

420,271 

4,855,888 

9,104 

613,492 
5,140 

350,074 
15,313 

309,462 
71,431 
18.994 

101.533 
21,001 
67,067 
20,323 
89,734 


13,272 

427,042 

80,806 

1,071,975 

13,440,696 

34,748 
1,772,521 

19,180 
858,382 

88.773 
741,059 
181,314 

47,003 
262,946 

66.759 
158,334 

65,665 
249,175 


668 

217,024 

39,899 

302,142 

4,794,731 

12,960 

620,558 

4,419 

836,885 


1,872 


France 


623,871 


Germany 


132, 776 


Other Europe 


878,769 


Britis?h North America 


14,799,109 


Central American States and British 
Honduras 


61,379 


Mexico 


1,391,406 


Santo Domingo 


17,412 


Cuba 


905,026 


Porto Rico . 




Other West Indies and Bermuda 

Brazil 

Colombia « 

Other South America 


828.027 
109,696 
,84.567 
111,713 


848.904 
290,630 
86,636 
306,258 


Hawaii ... . . .. 




Philippine Islands 


62,333 
26,031 
36,437 


168,870 


Other Asia and Oceania 


65,252 


Other countries 


105,774 






Total coal 


7,146,039 


19,469,650 


6,932,659 




20,663,838 







'Included in "All other" prior to July, 1900. 



b Included in "Ail other" prior to July, 1901. 
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Exports of domestic merchandite — Contmned. 



ArticleB and ooontrlM. 



Coal and coke (tons)— Continiied. 



Cocoa, groond or prepared, and chocolate* 

Coffee:* 

Raw or green Ibe. 

Roasted or prepared lbs. 

CopDer, and mannfactureb of: 
ore (toM) exported to— 
" ' * Tindi 



United Kindom. 

Germany 

Mexico 

Other ooontriea.. 

Total 



Ingots, baxa, plates and old (ponnds), ex- 
ported to— 

United Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other Europe 

Britiab North America 

Mexico 

Other countries 



Total 

An oUter mannfactnres of . 



Total copper, etc, not indnding ore . 
Cork,manQfactQiesof 



Cotton, and mannfactnres of: 
Unmanofactored— 



Sea-island 

Upland and other. , 



■^ ^.: 

ExpOTted to- 
United Kingdom jJJ^**' 

France. 

Germany . 

Other Enrope. 

British North America . 

Mexico. 




Waste 



Mannfactnres of— 
Cloths (yards)— 

Oolored 

Uncolored ... 



Total. 



Eleven months ended November— 



1990. 



Quantities. Values. 



844,009 



187,560 



6,800 
800 

8p242 
128 



11,206,52] 



806,578 
80,871 



781,140 
84,884 

426.261 
12,686 



8,965 



60,012,896 

62,984,693 

64,988,455 

129,688.710 

1,488,993 

292,176 

7,826 



818,308,251 



10, 
2,961 



5,788,5981 
2,941.959.2281 



2.528,607] 

1,289,699,4991 

558,6821 

285.066,6861 

1.488.4881 

748,967,0121 

912,4611 

466,506,8871 

78,0451 

89,100,5161 

24.9801 

12.858.0151 

1791 

86.6611 

205,7411 

106,187,461 

6,451 

8,458.4461 

191 

8,195j 



5,788,596) 
2.941,059,228) 



29,903,665 



79,266,157 
165,800,170 



245,065,827 



1,204,919 



9,691,891 

10,899,906 

10,560.419 

21.189,442 

248,002 

49,141 

1.148 



62.083,449 
2,101.196 



54,184,645 



88,761 



1,996,981 
268,090,867 



270,067,296 



119,965,840 

25,911,020 

68,922,915 

41,848,845 

8,518,451 

1,245,526 

6,607 

8,861,200 

815,809 

1,025 



270,067,298 



1,668,220 



4,686,891 
8.976.762 



18.613.153 



1901. 



Quantities. Values. 



860,744 



7,981,468 
114,980 



U,918 

26 

8,469 

226 



16,628 



81,804,888 

82,010.493 

82.615,977 

75.816.433 

1,884,539 

177,955 

425,684 



174,185,419 



r 81,415 

I 12,888,957 
f 5,891,589 
L3,0U,014,280 



r 5,928.004 
t3.02S,898.237 



' 2,568,798 

1,8^.647,401 

697.858 

361.897.618 

1,511.196 

766.193,879 

910,518 

469,199,006 

89,465 

46,006,880 

16.969 

8,808,869 



106,908 
66,607,088 

826 
400,595 

468 
245,451 



/ 6,928,004 
13.0^^896.287 



20,581,497 



118,976,728 
219,718,945 



338,695,678 



$1,460,824 



199,664 

967.882 
27.047 



1,848,966 

8.600 

887.622 

18,547 



2,248,627 



5,189,206 

5,295,287 

6,289,906 

12,445.866 

281, UO 

29,949 

78,208 



28,664,028 
1,725,520 



80,279.548 



28,054 



2,291,960 
^255,570,902 



^257,862,862 



ill2,426,lll 
80,483,303 
I 64,806,185 
189,216,687 
4,196.422 
870,469 



I 5,855.679 
35,005 
20,991 



}267, 



862.852 



875,559 



6,449.207 
11,525,897 



17.975,104 



•Includes " coffee" prior to July 1. 1901, except coffee from Hawaii. 
^Included with "cocoa." etc., prior to July, 1901. 
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OOMMEBOIAL BELATIONS: BEVIEW. 
Exports of domegHc^merchandise — Continued. 





Eleven months ended November— 


Articlee and countries. 


1900. 


1901. 




Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Cotton, and mannfactures of— Oontinned. 
Manufactures of— Continued. 
Cloths (yards)— Continued. 
Exported to- 
United Kingdom 


6,608,861 

20,870 

176,290 

1,088,646 

7,610,626 

76 
178 
(16 
28 
186 
'96 
'41 
[17 
82 
13 
164 
'87 
£2 
128 
42 
'37 
39 
196 
►76 
91 


9479,668 

2,291 

. 22,090 

82,665 

437,601 

718,787 

886,944 

192,700 

204,038 

191,422 

1,226,424 

96,890 

284,047 

236,077 

1,660,920 

5,183,221 

607,958 

32,516 

88,621 

304,400 

88,368 

48,619 

984,802 

252,573 

2,386 


9,107,825 

10,505 

578,726 

2,124,782 

7,098,128 

11,078,280 
8,669,626 
4,618,659 
4,237,093 


1689,151 


France 


945 


Germany 


41,660 


Other Europe 


140,141 


British North America 

Central American States and 
British Honduras 


460,806 
586,097 


Mexico 


227,124 


Santo Domingo .......*.....^t... 


261,611 


Cuba r. 


264,041 


Porto Rico 




Other West Indies and Bermuda. 
Argentina 


574 

t95 

^62 

! 187 

'. «9 

11 K23 

25 

196 

,J24 

3,535,993 


944,982 
96,826 


Bn^^ii 


813,188 


Colombia 


937,933 


Other South America 


1,216,843 
9,227,027 


Chinese Empire. ................. 


British Eastlndies 


857,244 


Honfirkontr 


48,777 
49,891 


Japan 


Bntish Australasia 


832,640 


Hawaii 




Philippine Islands 


886,008 

80,861,116 

6,941,837 

29,651 


62; 741 


Other Aisia and Oceania 


1,882,287 


Africa 


844,837 
1,980 


Other countries 






Total cloths 


246,066,827 


18,613,163 


888,696,673 


17,976,104 




Other manufactures of— 

Wearing apparel ••••.•.•.••..•. 




1,490,061 

936,669 

3,897,822 


"*i6,*6i9,*678' 


1,914,047 


Waste, cop and miU lbs.. 

All other 


18,783,266 


828,861 
8,229,066 








Total 




6,823,072 




6,666.968 








Exported to— 

United Kimrdom 




963,682 
25,658 
497,876 
180,832 
2,U1,893 

880,149 

491,709 

48,888 

111,804 

12,666 

110,375 

12,921 

40,949 

87,657 

70,165 

81,907 

4,631 

9,184 

318,707 

211.355 

8,137 

99.633 

84,343 

9,301 




906,848 

80,612 

482,629 

176,125 

1.942,877 

466,909 

428.628 

20,661 

162.194 


France 






Qermany 






Other Europe 






British North America 






Central American States and 
British Honduras 






M ex ico 






Santo Domingo 






Cuba 






Porto Rico 






Other West Indies and Bermuda. 






134.444 
111,681 
32,425 


Argentina 






Brazil 






Colombia 






46.841 


Other South America 






77,828 

128.127 

5,646 

18,821 


Chinese Empire 






British East Indies 






Hongkong 






British Australasia 






Hawaii , 






801.572 


PhiliDDine Islands 






87,158 


Other Asia and Oceania 






90,697 
84.920 


Africa 






Other countries 






7.578 










Total other manufactures . . 




5,823,072 




5,666.963 








Total manufactures of 




19,436,225 




23,642.067 








Earthen, stone, and china ware: 

Earthen and stone ware 




462,883 
64,886 




427,149 


China ware ... ........................ 






45.246 










Total 




517,778 




472.396 










Eggs doz.. 


6,678,786 


941,716 
284,506 


8,020,068 


528.902 


Feathers 


802,667 
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Exports of domaHc merchandise — Continaed. 



Articles and countries. 



Fertilisers (toof): 
Pbo0phatei, erode . 
All other 



Total. 



Exported to- 
United Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Central American States and 

Honduras 

Mexico 

West Indies and Bermuda 

South America 

Hawaii 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Other countries 



British 



Total fertiUxen. 



Fibefs, T^etable, auid textile grasses, manufac- 
tures of: 

Bags 

Cordage lbs. . 

Twine 

Another 



Total. 



Fish: 

Fresh, other than salmon lbs. . 

Dried, smoked, or cured (pounds)— 

Cod, haddock, hake, and pollock 

Herring , 

Allotber 

Pickled (barrels)— 

Mackerel 

All other 

Salmon — 

Canned lbs., 

Other, fresh or cured , 

Canned fish, other than salmon and shellfish 

Caviare 

Shellfish— 

Oysters 

All other 

All other fish and fish products 



Total. 



Fruits and nuts: 

Apples, dried lbs. 

Apples, green or ripe bbls. 

Apricotis dried » lbs. 

Oranges 

Prunes lbs.. 

Raisins lbs. 

All other, green, ripe, or dried 

Fruits, preserved- 

Canned 

AU other 

Nuts 



ToUl. 



Bxported to- 
United Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Central American States and 

HordursM 

Mexico 

Santo Domingo 

Cuba 



British 



Eleven months ended November— 



1900. 



Quantities. Values. 



675,281 
22.684 



697,966 



79,123 

50,287 

206,588 

219,814 

7,070 

14 

2 

6,864 

1 

8,978 

15,091 

148 



597,965 



8,136,064 



1,398,279 

8,241,412 

8,842,938 

692, 2U 

1,225 
17,808 

38,212,768 



29,659,011 
566,513 



15.549,088 
8,182,776 



$4,856,142 
496,880 



5,352,022 



608.353 

374,644 

2,039,468 

1,773,311 

156,703 

208 

60 

118,336 

80 

131, 103 

147,247 

2,550 



5,352,022 



891,519 

823,124 

2,550,926 

429,698 



4,196,267 



57,864 



842, 
84, 



14, 

89, 

3,398. 
461. 
164. 
130, 

667, 
380, 
''24. 



5,796,906 



1.737,1U 
1,409,296 



266.721 

969,312 

192,164 

2,440,370 

2,463,442 
57,006 
161,914 



9,687,826 



3,667,222 
370,473 
1.877,479 
1.516,813 
1,312,765 

37,058 
75,692 
2,521 
91.160 



1901. 



Quantities. Values. 



096,161 
12,830 



708,491 



99,660 

91,783 

207,821 

274,508 

12,176 

1 

14 

8,019 

1 



19,835 
178 



708,491 



7,828,206 



1,066,218 

6,308,671 

2,184,518 

250,746 

1,572 
14,418 

36,670,816 



11,623,804 

498,289 

1,840,294 



13,067,640 
1,187,920 



•Included in "All other, green, ripe, or dried." prior to July, 1901. 
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16,689,576 
297,535 



6,887,111 



734,444 

469,369 

1.971,661 

2,304,389 

217,088 

20 

654 

71,725 

59 



114.288 
3,514 



5,887,111 



422,623 

732,639 

2,716,284 

871,597 



4,243,143 



44,726 

286,809 
66,679 
13,851 

17,010 
72,746 

3,084,694 
640,562 
164,343 
78,612 

689,126 
284,933 
62,727 



6,405,718 



682,290 

1,855,831 

116,655 

414,853 

800,145 

93,379 

1,902.400 

1,416,743 
56,766 
236.427 



7,074,389 



2,369,728 

116,232 

878.860 

1,052,409 

1,585,876 

33,860 

121.360 

2.530 

78,463 
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OOMMEBOIAL RELATIONS: BBVISW. 

Exports of domettic merchandise — Gontintied. 



Articles and countries. 



Bleren months ended NoTember— 



1900. 



Qoantities. Values. 



1901. 



Qnantltles. Values. 



Fruits and nuts— Continued. 
Exported to— 

Porto Rico 

Other West Indies and Bermuda . 

Argentina 

Brarll 

Colombia 

Other South America 

Chinese Empire 

British Eastlndies 

Hongkong 

British Australasia 

Hawaii 

Philippine Islands 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Africa 

Other countries 



Total fruits and nuts. , 
Furniture of metal 



Furs and fur skins exported to- 
United Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Other countries 



Total . 



Glass and glassware: 

Window glass 

All other 



Total. 



Glucose or grape sugar lbs. 

Glue lbs. 

Grease, grease scraps, and all soap stock 



206,218,685 
2,197,814 



Gunpowder and other explosiyes: 

Gunpowder lbs. 

All other explosives 

Total 

Elair, and manufactures of 

Hay 



1,267,546 



.tons. 



EUdes and sldns, other than furs (pounds), ex- 
ported to- 
United Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Mexico 

West Indies and Bermuda 

Japan 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Other countries 



79,628 



158,744 

94,140 

4.298,702 

252,984 

4,894,684 

11,196 

19,609 

6,900 

5,585 

2,055 



Total. 



9,789,549 



Honey 

Hops (pounds), exported to- 
United Kingdom 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Central American States and British Hon- 
duras 

Mexico 

Santo Domingo 

C^uba 

Porto Rico 

Other West Indies and Bermuda 



r,699 
45,251 
8,271 
18,075 
8,915 
88,809 
65,845 
85,017 
88,262 

281,661 
41,830 
14,704 
90,385 

166,666 
973 



161,945 
6.829 
8,025 
7.188 
86,946 
66,686 
87,982 
86 869 
228.682 



9,687,826 



272,184 



8,166.762 
160.688 
766.468 

18,606 
629,050 

11,014 



13,762 

88,544 

283,658 

716 



7,074,889 



246,668 



2,606,119 
102,726 
671,278 

81,206 
610,822 

10,402 



4,686,568 



.1 3,832,602 



68,006 
1,807,988 



1.860,989 



8,842,788 

209,866 

8,107,970 



160,888.967 
2,579,810 



160,828 
1.460.860 



1.438,917 



1,620,678 



660,400 
1,199.199 



119.865 



16,092 

18.976 

865.818 

40.040 

619,381 

2.108 

8.722 

852 

1,165 

131 



170,128 

158.621 

4,118,569 

860,046 

8.308.241 

8,717 

17,873 

64,691 

6,099 

4,475 



962,780 



8,211,945 



42,673 
1,875,825 



1,918,498 



2,478,181 

248,482 

2,820,669 



200,479 
1,585,470 



1,786,049 



557,647 
2,067,716 



17,266 
19,027 

810,022 
92,087 

861,127 
662 

6|870 
632 
676 



812,838 



40,620 



I 



10.685.518 

66,769 

608.686 

14,966 
6,528 
468 
2,868 
2,208 
7,917 



1,546,362 
7,694 
78.670 

1,920 
928 
69 
861 
268 
808 



4,968,670 

1,496 

462,816 

18,188 

7,674 

471 

16,682 



5,642 



86,827 



819,280 

2S6 

61,806 

8,090 

1,849 

80 

2,885 



825 
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Exports of domestic merchandise — Contmued. 



Articles and oonntila. 



Eleven months ended Noyember— 



1900. 



Quantities. Values. 



1901. 



Quantities. Values. 



Hope (pounds), exported to— Oontinued. 

South America 

British East Indies 

British Australasia 

Philippine Islands 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Other countries 



12,158 
74,280 
396,455 
5,240 
94,639 
16,640 



Total. 



11,938,810 



India rubber, manufactures of: 

Belting, hose, and packing* 

Boots and shoes pairs.. 

All other 



1,188,478 



Total 

India rubber, scrap and old. 
Inx: 



PrlnteEB'. 
AU other. 



Total. 



Instnmients and apparatus for sdentifle pur- 
poees> 
Electrical appliances, including telegraph 

and telephone instruments 

All other 



Total. 



Exported to- 
United Kingdom ^.. 

France 

Germany 

Other Europe 

British North America , 

Central American States and British 

Honduras , 

Mexico , 

West Indies and Bermuda , 

Argentina , 

Brazil 

Other South America 

Chinese Empire 

Japan , 

British Australasia 

Hawaii 

Philippine Islands 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Africa 

Other countries 



Total. 



Iron and steel, and manufactures of: 

Iron ore tons.. 

Pig iron tons.. 

Scrap and old, fit only for remanufacture, 
tons 

Bar iron lbs.. 

Bars or rods of steel- 
Wire rods lbs.. 

Another lbs.. 

Bllleta, ingots, and blooms tons.. 

Hoop, band, and scroll lbs.. 

Bails for railways- 
Iron tons.. 

Steel (tons) exported to— 

Europe 

BriUsh North America 

Central American States and British 
Honduras 



51,383 



257,169 

47,177 
22,804,379 

21,272,890 

163.619,888 

94,717 

6,813,757 

6,319 



27,455 
125,295 

1,608 



SI. 607 
8,985 

60,473 

567 

9,127 

1,882 



16,899 
87,904 
408,588 
1,750 
21,821 
58,302 



S2,967 
5,264 

49,309 

822 

3,204 

5,894 



1,709,691 



6,041,352 



955,990 



480,898 

508,664 

1,401,907 



2,094,501 



547,305 

840,971 

1,606,047 



2,476,469 



2,991,823 



481,740 



320,370 



150,441 
101,927 



154,236 
109,043 



252,368 



263,279 



6,099,670 



{i: 



409,699 



6,099,670 



5,966,097 



1,379,607 
913,751 
463,812 
718,642 
181,896 

60,866 
822,414 
8(»,622 
284,305 
204,501 
228,858 

55,328 
804,830 
272,344 

61,322 

19,604 

215,317 

119,381 

275 



1,499,714 
175,444 
823,255 
698,718 
425,648 

68,641 
843,838 
268,358 
155,865 
289,358 
198,873 

22,736 
890,014 
629,328 



42,537 

481,506 

282,587 

192 



6,099,670 



5,986,097 



154,556 



64,658 



162,906 



4,258,219 

826,212 
486,759 

462,615 
2,694,380 
2,600,443 

128,882 

117,886 



75,810 

13,596 
38,392,086 

17,134,406 

55,173,587 

27,286 

2,878,155 

901 



1,172,879 

2U,463 
648,068 

258,424 

1,042,802 

677,519 

51,628 

82,357 



879,116 
3,768,148 

42,280 



*TneIoded In "All oth»T" prior to July, 1899. 
^ QUi Class prior to July, 1901. 



i> "Electrical appliances " and 



87,680 995,474 

62,582 1,090,184 

5,048 
* All other" embraced 
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OOIOCBRCIAL BELATIONS: REVIEW. 
Exports of domestic m^c/iandwe— Continued. 





Eleven months ended Novemb ^i^ 


Articles and oountrles. 


1900. 


1901. 




Quantities. 


Valuee. 


Quantities. 


Valuea. 


Iron and steel, and mannfactures of— Cont'd. 
Bails for railways— Continued. 
Sleel (tons) exported to— 

Mexico 


88,517 
9,081 
19,885 
44,464 
5,971 
67,678 
16,267 


$1,008,809 
277,505 
667,870 

1.562,084 
222,022 

1,504,515 
506,718 


45,246 
11,356 
52,476 
17,864 


$1,271,764 
296,543 




South America 


1.328,927 
526,746 


Japan 


Hawaii 


Other Asia and OcfAnia 


64,22i 
16,364 


i, 534, 414 
415,692 


Africa 






Total 


841,016 


10,432,517 


802,232 


8,193,812 






Sheets and plates (pounds)— 

Iron 


19,214,286 

84,349.112 

809,896 

68.695 

159,265,489 


662,684 

1,862,719 

18,726 

8,401.010 

4,241,100 


14,866,729 

50,474,450 

961,211 

49,089 

177,675,097 


414,321 


Steel 


894,667 


Structural iron and sCeel tons.. 

Wire lbs- 


49.988 
2,701,342 
4,376.259 


Builders' hardware, and saws and tools- 
Locks, hlngf^, and other builders' hard- 
ware .. . - 




5,549,091 

284.886 

8,121,929 




4,726,292 
297,828 


Saws 






Tools, n.cs 






8,006,509 










Total 




8,965,856 




8,080,624 








Exported to— 

United Kingdom 




1,902,266 
874,888 
899,942 

1,068,901 
800,154 

106,809 

496.128 

18,678 

271,463 

19,716 

85.129 

277,415 

206, €21 

89,444 

841,984 

44,277 

101,716 

144.710 

1,420,440 

46,684 

14.924 

94,008 

189,335 

1,885 




1,819,823 

267,158 


Prance ....." ......,, 






Qennany 






711,005 


Other Eurone 






851 9W 


British North America 






850,393 

106,978 
626,066 


Central American States and British 
Honduras 






Mexico 






Santo Domingo ,,.,, 






28,562 


Cuba 






847,740 


Porto Rico 








Other West Indies and Bermuda 






94,281 
269,717 
111,663 

49,097 
806 948 


Argentina 






Brazil 






Colombia 






Other South America 






Chinese Empire 






47,963 


British East Indies 






83,478 

92,964 

I,UO,106 


Japan 






British Australasia 






Hawaii : 






PhillDDine Islands 






46,137 


Other Asia and Oceania 






84,828 

227,064 

5,164 


Africa 






Other countries 














Total builders' hardware, etc 




8,965,866 




8,060,624 










Oar wheels No.. 

Castings, n. e. H..... 


21,689 


154.477 
1,406,026 

62,158 

194,640 

1,331,838 


24,677 


174, 108 
1,078,464 

82,402 
183,963 


CJutlery— 

Table 






All other 






Firearms. ...r.... 






779,796 








Machinery, machines, and parts of— 

Gash registers* 




752,959 
4,967,806 

442,399 
5,855,178 
1,187,279 
2,672,679 


10,197 


868,892 
5,264,162 


Electrical 




Tiftniflry niiM*b^"*^ - ■ ^ 






476,748 


Metal-w'orking 






2.678.610 


Printing presses, and parts of 






68i;460 


Pnmpe and pumping machinery 






1,887,888 










Sewing machines, and parts of, exported 
to— 
> United Kingdom 




989.709 
121.899 
945.677 
870.218 




882,281 
115.247 


Fnince 






Germany- 






677,877 
866.040 


CHher Europe 







» Included to "All other machinery" prior to July. 1899, and number not stated prior to July, 1900. 
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Exports of domestic merchcmdise — Continued. 



Eleyen months ended November— 



ArtideB and countries. 



1900. 



1901. 



Qoantities. 



Iron and steel, and manufactures of— Cont'd. 
Machinery, machines, and parts of— Cont'd. 
Sewing machines, and parts of, exported | 
to- 
British North America ! 

Central American States and British i 

Honduras I 

Mexico 

Santo Domingo ' 

Cuba 

Porto Rico .1 

Other West Indies and Bermuda 

Argentina 

Brazil 1 

Colom bla ' 

Otiier South America 

Chinese Empire 

British East Indies 

Japan 

Bzitisb Australasia 

Hawaii 

Philippine Islands 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Africa 

Other countries 



Values. Quantities. 



Total. 



Shoe macfainenr 

Steam engines, and parts of— 

Fire No.. 

Locomotive No. . 

Stationary No.. 

Boilers, and parts of engines 



Typewriting machines, and parts of, ex- 
ported to- 
United Kingdom 

Prance 

Germany 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Central American States and British 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Santo Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Other West Indies and Bermuda 

Argentina 

Braril 

Colombia 

Other South America 

Chinese Empire 

British Eastlndiee 

Japan 

British Australasia 

Philippinelslands 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Africa 



Total... 
All other. 



18 

898 

1,196 



NailM and spikes— 

Cut lbs.. 

Wire lbs.. 

All other, including tacks lbs. . 

Pipes and fittings 

Safes No.. 

Scales and balances 

Stores, ranges, and parts of 

All oUier manufacture of iron and steel . 

Total iron and steel, etc, not includ- 
ing ore 



22,662,407 

57,487.046 

8,779,777 



1,784 



$161,388 

85,486 

881,821 

6.518 

110, 119 

2,068 

25,680 

189,774 

102,843 

7,415 

162,800 

7,288 

14,501 

19,711 

505,086 

27,222 

10 

26.475 

9,930 

923 



4,178,966 



962,045 |. 

24,625 
4,059,912 , 
761,909 ' 
1,761,391 . 



980,232 
172,200 
466,427 ' 
461,182 
55,873 I 

3,638 I 
68,400 

1,000 
88,751 

3,128 

5,557 
29,067 

8,335 

1,692 
80,179 

5.964 
13,613 
16.679 
83.349 
16,367 
14,242 
28,513 



2,604,388 



21,884,195 



676, 25H 

1,467,380 

246,014 

5,626,100 

115,591 

492,811 

512,400 

16,199,675 



U9, 604, 848 



8 

419 

1,162 



19,566,116 
38,383.467 
8,828.075 



2.000 



Values. 



1196,778 

28,540 

811,769 

8,480 

66,181 



28.606 
182.389 

86.024 

12,349 
192,041 

10,974 
8,083 

24,267 
896,872 



1.807 

21,886 

19,871 

914 



8,472,676 



961,292 

17.636 

3,862.018 

769,683 

1,341.189 



906.189 
167,781 
668,927 
482,182 
68,427 

6,148 
92,911 

1.406 
35.000 



6,121 
17,266 
8,207 
2,736 
89,842 
15.811 
89,621 
13,168 
60,592 
94,746 
12,823 
98,450 



2,651.297 



17,069.489 



428,689 
816,489 
239,145 
4.694.200 
111,860 
477,936 
674,244 
13,924.105 



94,091,967 
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COMMERCIAL KELATIOKSt REVIEW. 



Exports of domeaiic merchandise — Continued. 





Eleven months ended November— 


Articles and conntrlea. 


1900. 


1901. 




Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Jewelry, and manufacture of gold and silver: 
Jewelry 




1992,021 
210,074 




1077.427 


Other manufacturer of srold and silver 






200,129 










Total 




1,202.095 




1,177,566 










Lamps, chandeliers, and all other devies for il- 




946,029 




865,001 










Lead and manufactures of: 

Pig, bars, and old lbs.. 

Type lbs.. 

Aji other manufact^ires of 


787,748 
864,222 


34,908 
128,114 
228,662 


4,732,443 
428,827 


218,842 
166,896 
211,616 










Total 




386,669 




680,358 










Leather, and manufactures of: 

Sole leather (pounds) exported to- 
United Kingdom 


28,949,114 

218,646 

8,269,417 

678,467 

82,175 

87,877 

1,466,514 

148,145 

102,506 

4,860 

102,962 

407,789 

78,206 


4,416,819 
46,694 
668,839 
184,582 
7,438 
20,2t8 
864,129 
85,968 
28,681 
1,057 
24,884 
85,443 
17,445 


28,461,577 
29.865 
3,275,320 
602,668 
84.496 
20,582 
754,919 
272,805 


6.027,196 


Germany 


6,657 


Other Europe 


663,861 


British North America 


120,851 


West Indies and Bermuda 


7,915 


South America 


6,204 


Japan 


191.002 


BiiHsh Australasia 


78,400 


Hawaii 




Philippine Tfll^ndif , ,..-.. „ 


19,608 
151,647 
218.840 

97,877 


6.482 


Other Xsia and Oceania 


40.477 


Africa 


46,772 


Other countries 


26,634 






Total 


80,526,176 


6,846,727 


33,989,043 


6,213,941 






Upper leather— 

Kid,glazed 




1,479,769 
98,463 

10,695,841 
1,280,121 




1,866,672 


Patent or enameled 






61,541 


Splits. bulT, grain, and all other upper 






10,762,966 


All other leather 






998; 040 










Total upper and all other 




18,558,694 




13,679,206 










Exported to- 
United Kingdom 




8,718,418 
422.488 
800,286 

1,921,741 
618,845 

82,862 
28,126 

7,874 
87,964 

1,676 
28,909 
91,768 
96 928 

8,889 
67,904 
584,194 

8,086 

79,848 

28,686 

889 




8.946.402 


France 






eSSi 


Germany 






681,966 


Other Europe 






2,096,2^ 


British North America 






466; 988 


Central American States and British 
Honduras 






22,112 


Mexico 






10i2&l 


Santo Domingo 






8.078 


Cuba T. 






72,807 


Porto Rico 






Other West Indies and Bermuda 






28,927 


Argentina 






^ 69,866 


Bmdl 






90,926 


Colombia 






6;iS 


Other South America 






78,200 


BrltiRh Amtralftflia 






571.980 


Philippine Islands 






sS 


Other Asia and Oceania 






21,722 


Africa 






49,959 


Other countries 






'SJ 










Total 




18,663,694 




13.679,206 










Manufactures of— 

Boots and shoes, exported to- 
United Kingdom 




992,860 
79,189 

180,704 
68,001 

876.007 

149.129 
820,011 
609,227 




1.738.983 


France 






116 988 


Germany 






180,749 


Other Europe 






70,214 


British North America 






467,636 


Central American States and British 
Honduras 






1^291 


Mexico „... 






519,600 


West Indies and Bermuda 7.... 






790,485 
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Exports ofdomettio merchandise — Contmaed. 





Eleven months ended November- 


AiUcla and oountriee. 


1900. 


1901. 




QuanUtiea. 


Values. 


QuanUdes. 


Values. 


Leather, and manufactures of— Continued. 
Manufacture* of— Continued. 
Boot z and shoes, exported to— 

Colombia 




158,082 

54,852 

1,182,958 

102,648 

6,406 

33,880 

117,891 

4,013 




188.787 


Other South America 






109.250 


British Australasia 






1.164.107 


Hawaii 








Philippine Islands 






23,592 


Other ARla and Oceania 






43,088 


Africa 






172,849 


nthf^rprmntrfMi . 






8,297 










TotaLx 




4,120,243 




5.580,874 










HamfMi and saddlen 




446,670 
705,806 




808.869 


All other 






770,881 










Total leather, and maTinr4u*turmi nf 




24,673,140 




26,552,773 










Win^ bhla.. 


59,554 
282,179 


63,898 
205,511 


33.218 
340.456 


88,646 


MaJt bush.. 


281,368 






Malt liquors: 

In bottles dos.. 

In other coverings galls.. 


1,543.460 
511,988 


1,856,249 
183,007 


909.891 
808,756 


1,186,677 
66.149 


Total 




1,989,256 




1.252,826 










Marble and stone, and manufactures of: 

Unmanufactured 




96,873 

968,775 
554,548 




102,209 


Manufactures of— 

Roofing slate 






912,482 


All other 






693,064 










Total 




1,420,191 




1,607,755 










MaUdies. 




89,115 




64,968 










Musical instruments: 

Organs No.. 

Pianofortes No.. 

All other, and parts of 


13,258 
1,413 


851.956 
301,556 
662,485 


15,826 
1,880 


1,088,789 

841,574 

1,821,833 










Total 




1,815,997 




3, 197, 196 










Kaval stores (barrels): 


2,276,463 
83,556 
16,860 


3.861,270 
69.896 
42,296 


2,504,424 
28,573 
13,944 


4,185,728 


Tar 


68,987 


Torpentlne and pitch 


80.572 






Total 


2,326,879 


3,978,459 


2,546,941 


4,285,287 






Exported to (barrels)— 

united Kingdom 


726,461 
672,524 
578.699 
67.762 

4.940 

2,258 

2,096 

5.894 

260 

4,126 

45,848 

77.154 

4.251 

87,906 

1,151 

2,364 

82,215 

59,046 

1,918 

4 


1,250,768 

1,092,575 

925,412 

152,029 

11,209 
6,468 
4,650 

12,439 
650 

10.284 

87,799 

148,499 

9.689 

81.066 
2,967 
4,946 

84,189 

88,720 

4,140 

10 


Tn,129 
656,020 
745,051 
51,163 

8,463 
3,593 
1,150 
10,754 


1,801,804 
1,097,211 


Germany ...... t 


Other Europe 


1,100,868 
115,447 


British North America 


Central American States and British 
Honduras 


9,109 


Mexico 


9,873 


Santo DominsTO 


3,035 


Cuba 


21,458 


Porto Rico 


Other West Indies and Bermuda 

Argentina 


3,792 
69.036 
90.394 

5.250 
51,610 

2,145 
16.655 
44.957 
29,108 

1.661 
10 


9,735 
120,529 


Braril 


177,601 


Colombia 


12,260 


Other South America 


113,020 


Chinese Emnire 


4,589 


Japan 


83,880 
105,386 


British Australasia 


Other Asia and Oceania 


47,280 


Africa 


8.336 


Other countries 


21 






Total rosin, tar. etc 


2.826.879 1 3.978.459 


2,546.941 


4.285,287 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS: REVIEW. 



Exports of domestic merchandise — Continaed. 



Articles and coantiiee. 



Eleyen months ended Noyember— 



1900. 



Quantities. Values. 



1901. 



Quantities. Values. 



Nayal stores (barrels)— Continued. 

Turpentine, spirits of (gallons), exported 
to- 
United Kingdom 

Germany 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Central American States and British 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Santo Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Other West Indies and Bermuda 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Other South America 

Chinese Empire 

Japan 

Bntish Australasia 

Philippine Islands 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Africa 

Other countries 



8,291,802 

2.285,591 

5,165,181 

506,101 

18,512 
6,840 
1,280 



4,985 

18,682 

292,810 

165,878 

7,058 

181,184 

10,060 

9.000 

880,581 

5,800 

25,850 

60,838 

158 



$8,602,804 

1,420,148 

2,242,865 

288.909 

7,505 

8,617 

692 

40,961 

2,686 

9,712 

161.007 

86.014 

8.691 

96.512 

5,469 

5,280 

201,041 

2,968 

18,498 

84,794 

70 



9,868.896 

2,481,562 

4,488,288 

671,615 

12.722 

6.026 

1,870 

107,152 



22.140 

199.105 

111,660 

9,869 

151.243 

23.602 

87,276 

525,898 

8.250 

28.870 

82,815 

104 



Total 

Total nayal stores. . 



18,609,872 



8.228.128 



18,782,458 



12.201.587 



Nickel, nickel oxide, and matte lbs. . 

Nursery stock 



5.408.212 



1.264,880 
102.535 



5,541,701 



Oil cake and oil-cake meal (pounds): 

Cottonseed 

Flaxseed or linseed 



968,515.156 
892,841,540 



9.785.628 
4,606,286 



l.OC ,629.270 
445.017,898 



Total. 



1,826,856,696 



14,341,814 



1,482,547.168 



Exported to- 
United Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other Europe 

British North America 

West Indies and Bermuda . 

South America 

Other countries 



850.798,407 

44.901,550 

405,167,952 

510,123,029 

4,400.909 

9,840,196 

831, 148 

796,510 



Total oil cake, etc . 



1,826.856.696 



Oilcloths: 
For floors . 
Another.. 



Total. 



Oils: 



Animal (gallons)— 

Fish.: 

Lard 

Whale 

Another 



909,065 

620,394 

67,005 

518,228 



Total. 



2.164,707 



Mineral, crude, including all natural oils, 
without regard to gravity (gallons), ex- 
ported to— 

France 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Other countries 



93.258,074 

19,145,089 

826,272 

8.255,486 

4,866.225 

111.468 

152 



Total. 



125,957,761 



8,763,191 

494.143 

4,234.189 

5,637,136 

51.782 

146,853 

4.817 

10,703 



348.449.7/0 

44,923,092 

358,702.967 

715.973,851 

8.703.818 

10.035,179 

292,078 

466,412 



14,841.814 



1,482.547,168 



45,747 
92,648 



188,895 



269,741 
825.490 
23.444 
231.549 



1,288,550 

584.661 

12.549 

587,289 



850.224 



2,322.999 



13.842.019 

834,488 

1,523.956 

258,061 

6,290 

881 
41,279 



9.664 
86.806 
49.342 

4,792 
66,419 
10,317 
16,906 
285,468 

8.752 

10,482 

40,572 

48 



6.544,817 



10,829,604 



1,429,829 
1QD.700 



11.022.671 
5,608^800 



16.580,971 



8,889,989 

648.119 

3.793.071 

b, .02, 609 

48 762 

148/100 

4,6t 

6,1. 



16.580.971 



82,S8« 
85,517 



168.051 



850.557 

830,655 

8.031 

257.322 



946.565 



4.886,479 

1,117.530 

17,636 

459,396 

330.561 

10.186 

18 



86,950,887 
17.120.910 
- 275 
7.368,888 
4.011,558 



74,778 



6,771,805 



115.527.286 



4.108.412 

714,805 

55 

377,566 

252.927 



5.947 



5.459.712 
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Exports of domestic merchandise — Continaed. 



Articles and oountries. 



Eleven months ended November— 



1900. 



Qoantltlee. Valnes. 



1901. 



Quantities. Values. 



Oils— Continued. 

Mineral, refined or manufactured, not in- 
cluding residuum— 
Naphthas, including all lighter products 

of distillation galls.. 

Illuminating galls. . 

Lubricating and heavy paraffin oil 
galls.. 



17,725.2&9 
679,761,182 

65,679,962 



11,604.269 
50.989,458 

9,134,552 



19,618.735 
751,887,500 

68.871.502 



Total. 



763,166,423 



61,728,-279 



840,277,737 



Szported to- 
United Kingdom 

France , 

Germany , 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Central American States and British 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Santo Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Other West Indies and Bermuda 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Other South America 

Chinese Empire 

British East Indies 

Hongkong 

Japan , 

British Australasia 

Hawaii 

Philippine Islands 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Africa 

Other oountries 



178,224,648 

13,562,506 

136.554,798 

221,077,504 

11,670,486 

64 
06 
180 

m 

11 
184 
30 
i07 
(19 

!67 
97 
136 
93 
41 
21 
A9 
«2 
S5 



Total refined, not including resid- 
uum 



763,166,423 



Besldoum, including tar, and all other, 
from which the light bodies have been 
distilled bbls. 



429,999 



Total refined 

Total mineral oil. 



Vegetable— 
Com .... 



galls. 

Cotton-seed (gallons), exported to- 
United Kingdom 

France , 

Germany , 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Central American States and British 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Santo Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Other West Indies and Bermuda ... 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Other South America 

British Australasia 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Africa 



4,398,687 



2,282,371 
8.096,693 
3.323,523 
17.038.046 
478,616 

12,390 

3,263,968 

152,953 

54,876 

12,075 

731.930 

163.442 

804,891 

384.889 

111,526 

6,704 

899,701 



Total. 



38,368,588 



Linseed '... 

VolaUle or essential- 
Peppermint 

All oihnr 

All other vegetable .... 



.galls. 
...lbs. 



102,856 
64,947 



Total. 



12.999,718 
1,601.568 
9.285.592 

15,062.366 
976.040 

146,179 
176,479 

69,531 
100,259 

-' -Bl 
142 

m 

83 

»11 

111 

»1. 

151 

^67 

66 

-44 

*«.,J82 

65.1*20 

1,501.474 

1,348,745 

4,592 



190,642,251 

13,794.448 

138,246.515 

248.366.917 

12.-239,964 

1,064,619 
889.808 
510. K38 

1,543.494 



3,936,387 
10,645.931 
17,892,776 
846,716 
10,606,488 
48,788,1U 
15,471.661 
17,464.456 
64.446,900 
24,289,598 



1,161,942 

16,970,611 

10,537,839 

42,441 



61,728,279 



840,277,737 



756,760 



597.768 



62,484.039 



69.255.844 



1,026,5-22 



4.723,406 



816,835 
2,928,306 
1,189.637 
5,677.929 

171,917 

6,315 

948,850 

70,777 

20,284 

5,488 

273,813 

72,077 

829,981 

143,090 

44,856 

2,181 

809,228 



3,663,265 
9,283.467 
3,342.798 
19.146.768 
802,647 

15,185 

3,067,766 

128,896 

86,587 



662,506 
90,962 
878,862 
884,625 
178,239 
27,296 
598,684 



13,006,513 



42.377,654 



68,576 

64,989 
156.040 
867. 12« 

16. 184. 71 A 



45.700 



$1,583,569 
48,096,875 

9.398,162 



59,673.096 



12,252,528 
1,516,184 
7,934,097 

14,660,087 
967.226 

137,042 
171,313 
60,964 
207,008 



408, 119 
1,071.422 
1,692,200 
93,969 
1,112,649 
4,178,784 
1,461.709 
1,507,096 
4,846.701 
2.592,211 



106.217 

1,563,619 

1,137,645 

4,311 



59.673.096 



1,153,067 



60.826,183 



66.-286.895 



1,789,085 



1,210,436 
3,266,541 
1,171,979 
6,554.583 
277,619 

6,740 
852.082 
68,548 
86,876 



253.249 
35.855 

ar 021 

164,613 
70.420 
10,129 

211,847 



14,514.538 



66.451 

60,548 
164.047 
292.758 

lfi.HH6.r27 
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OOMMKBOIAL BELATIOKS: REVIEW. 



ExpoTiJB of domestic merchandise — Continued. 



Articles and oountriee. 



Paints, pigments, and colon: 

Carbon black, gas black, and lampblack .... 

Zinc, ox ide of , lbs . . 

Another 



Total. 



Paper, and manufactures of: 

Paper hangings 

Printing paper lbs. 

Writing paper and envelopes 

Another 



Total. 



Paraffin and paraffin wax (pounds), exported to- 
United Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Central American States and British Hon- 
duras 

Mexico 

West Indies and Bermuda 

Brazil 

Other South America 

Japan 

British Australasia 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Africa 



Total. 



Perfumery and cosmetics. , 
Plated ware 



Provisions, comprising meat and dairy products: 
Meat products— 
Beef products- 
Beef, canned (pounds), exported to— 

Unitef^ Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Central American States and British 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Santo Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Other West Indies and Bermuda 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Other South America 

Chinese Empire 

British East Indies 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Bfiush Australasia 

Hawaii 

Philippine Islands 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Africa 

Other countries 



Total 



Beef, fresh (pounds), exported to- 
United Kingdom 

BriUsh North America 

West Indies and Bermuda 

Hawaii 

Other conn triflM 



Total. 



Eleven months ended November— 



1900. 



Quantities. Values. 



10,542,158 



106,220,259 



90,856,174 

452,570 

15.838,674 

21,875,021 

68,707 

321,748 

5,084,094 

48,989 

181, 178 

625,468 
8.167,848 
8,555,813 

219.560 
1,068,723 



148,249,562 



29,167,9U 

1,106,626 

4,190,961 

2,295,400 

665.060 

218.106 

168,604 

788 

45,639 

2,42C 

214.802 

13,424 
178,460 

60,480 
183,288 
604.106 

89,590 
407,820 
918,778 
119,631 
401,400 

27,812 

133,582 

5,058,760 

2,184 



46,208,574 



294,898,825 

109,781 

2.962,769 

268,804 

1.449 



298. 241. 128 



1227.896 

457.880 

1,165,839 



1.851,112 



128,195 
2,845,908 

442, 107 
2.935,928 



6,347,138 



4,526,478 

22,248 

910.528 

1,116,245 

4,191 

27,017 

374.420 

3.283 

10,190 

49,635 

170,195 

161,212 

10,229 

68,185 



7.454,066 



821,861 
470,422 



2,886,142 
111,827 
408,522 
217,598 
61,980 

24,267 

20,189 

84 

4,648 

218 

28,526 

1,045 

20,617 

6.490 

20,233 

87.169 

4,848 

60,797 

132.398 

13,686 

60,008 

3.834 

17.721 

441.053 

218 



4,574,002 



26,382,574 

10.649 

820,653 

20.782 

160 



26,784,818 



1901. 



Quantities. Values. 



8,607,260 



106,141,820 



79,802,849 

641,672 

16.887,444 

20,801,804 

55,812 

805,601 

5,032,261 

16,054 

108,969 

215,532 

4.232,743 

2.608.817 

1,442,625 

1,578,504 



133,729,487 



86,877.012 

611,606 

866,187 

1,174,041 

960,892 

240,820 

286,592 

1,538 

87,967 



826,712 
206 
99.906 
68,240 
196.647 
108.266 
67,697 
121,971 
110,011 
186,786 



66.990 

83.827 

6,709,480 

3,528 



46,238,862 



826. 7*29, 051 

119,754 

8,896,688 



2,877 



829,248.220 



9810,772 

867,026 

1.206,278 



1,886,071 



168,661 
2.897.414 

574,057 
8,076,666 



6,701,796 



4,070,016 

82,476 

982,706 

1,067,204 

8,481 

21,740 

815,861 

1,042 

7,044 

17.768 

246,660 

129.779 

72,110 

98,067 



7,035.917 



884,941 
462,851 



8,468,866 
61,280 
84,700 
113,601 
90,680 

24,606 

84,258 

166 

8,609 



84,094 

19 

10,198 

6,887 
20,703 
16,828 

7,872 
17,455 
16,604 
16,990 



9,427 

12,004 

682,928 

480 



4.689,224 



29,686,046 
15,844 
847.629 



S42 



29.896,861 
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Exports of domestic merchandise — Oontiiiued. 



ArCicla and ooimtrles. 



Eleren months ended Noyember— 



1900. 



Quantities. Valnea. 



1901. 



Qoantitles. Values. 



Prorisloas, oompriaing meat and dairy prod- 
aet»-<X>ntinued. 
Meat prodncts— Oontlnned. 
Bee! products— Continned. 

fieef,aalted or pickled IIm. 

Beef,otlier cm^ lbs.. 

Total lbs.. 

Exported to (pounds)— 

United Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Central American States and British 

Honduras 

Mexico 

8anto Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Other West Indies and Bermuda .... 

Braril 

Colombia 

Other south America 

Asia and Oceania 

Africa 

Other countries 



Total beef, salted, etc . 



TsUow (pounds), exported to- 
United Kingdom 

France 

Germany , 

Other Europe , 

British North America 

Central American States and British 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Santo Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Other West Indies and Bermuda 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Other South America 

Asia and Oceania 

Other countries 



Total 

Hog products- 
Bacon (pounds), exported to- 
United Kins ' 



Kingdom 

France '. 

(Germany 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Central American States and British 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Santo Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto Rico , 

Other West Indies and Bermuda 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Other South America 

Chinese Empire 

Hawaii 

Philippine Islands 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Africa 



51,062,788 
1,808,841 



t2, 960, 848 
118,288 



47,840,618 
742,449 



62,856.079 



8,048.686 



48,582,962 



19,495,429 
550,100 
6.560.460 
5,564.098 
5.806.889 

640,855 

18,614 

74,968 

289,851 

16,000 

5,276,912 

19,060 

860,825 

8,242,478 

4,092,160 

878,120 

81,800 



1,181,152 
81,818 
879,542 
809,288 
271,807 

85,866 

1,521 

4,505 

18,848 

912 

294,640 

1,866 

20,814 

196,826 

247,178 

51,878 

1,760 



16,787,066 

127,890 

7,098,160 

7,149,278 

5,726,021 

702,924 
11,172 
68,400 
84,706 



5,1^,220 

51,848 

^455 

2,906,278 

1.459.488 

1,009,716 

46,850 



62,356,079 



8,048,686 



48,582,962 



87,528,684 
10,766,745 
12,580.216 
19,068,868 
74,942 

1,828,590 

399,849 

246,409 

76,797 

1,470 

862,160 

982,897 

81,680 

1,851.168 

27.748 

60.529 



1,880,587 

588.880 

621,266 

957.149 

8,191 

101,287 

21.925 

12.148 

8,874 

84 

47.811 

61,486 

5,417 

101.701 

1,272 

2,615 



19,345,225 
4,427,228 
5,232,817 

12,648,978 
71,755 

1,602,918 

856,281 

229,220 

48,801 



945,596 
156,160 
79,811 
962,758 
106,757 
892,718 



86,813,250 



4,355,088 



47,154,948 



838,546.009 

7,073.945 

17,979,183 

44,535.699 

8,125,657 

807,828 

224,755 

25,600 

6,966,704 

577,226 

352,981 

1,678,248 

20,461 

271,042 

161,372 

76,840 

4,886 

65,510 

278,009 



27,118,140 

467,570 

1,351.700 

8,111,421 

291,348 

27,419 

21,987 

1,961 

519,799 

40,089 

84,302 

126,866 

2,212 

22,156 

20,259 

9,586 

570 

8,801 

20,754 



883,028,089 

1,849.946 

17,362,296 

42,241,785 

6,643,988 

809,445 

294,400 

18,130 

4,194,594 



367,409 
2,111,182 

21,987 
248,879 

86,881 



6.828 
96,917 
214,920 



•2,787.718 
62.447 



2,860,165 



1,017,741 

6,412 

485,141 

387,588 

806,825 

87,911 
1,268 
8,192 
4,782 



286,107 
8,090 
12,925 
166.791 
111,518 
66,108 
2,781 



2.860.165 



964,466 
282,674 
284,022 
665,401 
8,168 

92,149 

44,495 

11,922 

2,256 



52,012 
9,043 
5,378 

52,888 
5,960 

18,960 



2,444,268 



29,540,889 

146,225 

1,846,216 

8,849,475 

094,578 

28,879 

83,182 

1,191 

846,729 



88,853 

175,913 

1,890 

22,778 

12,931 



843 
18,820 
18,478 



Total. 



422,285,250 



,191,890 409,680,585 



36,771,810 
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OOMMEROIAL KKJL^TIONS: REVIEW. 

Exports of dometHc m^rcAondifle— Gontianed. 



Aitlolef and ooantrlei. 



Eleren monthf ended Noyember— 



1900. 



Quantities. Valnen. 



19QL 



Quantities. Values. 



Provisions, comprising meat and dairy oiod- 

ucts— Con tinned. 
Meat products— Continued. 

Hoff productEH-Continned. 
Hams (pounds), exported to- 
United Kingdom 

Fiance , 

Germany , 

Other Europe , 

British North America 

Central American States and British 

Honduras 

Mexico , 

Santo Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Other West Indies and Bermuda 

Brazil 

Colombia , 

Other South America 

Chinese Empire , 

British Australasia 

Hawaii , 

Philippine Islands 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Africa 

Other countries 

Total 

Pork (pounds)— 

Canned • , 

Fresh 

Salted or pickled 

Total fresh and mlted 

Exported to- 
United Kingdom • 

France , 

Germany , 

Other Europe , 

British North America 

Central American States and British 

Honduras , 

Santo Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto Rica 

Other West Indies and Bermuda. . . . . 

Bnudl 

Colombia 

Other South America 

Philippine Islands 

Other Asia and Oceania , 

Africa 

Other countries 

Total 

lArd (pounds), exported to- 
United Kingdom , 

France 

Germany 

Other Europe , 

British North America 

Central American States and British 

Honduras , 

Mexico , 

Santo Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Other West Indies and Bermuda 

Argentina 

Brsril 

Colombia 

Other South America 

Hawaii 

Philippine 



166,006,664 
1,660,964 
2,206,826 
\ 204. 629 
2,360,788 

260,860 
:M7,606 

00,610 

6,989,868 

196,784 

1,446,028 

47,416 
190,417 
661,167 
208,909 

68,286 
228,419 

78,926 
218,418 
180,672 

21,667 



$16,600,204 
164.766 
207,681 
908,966 
261,648 

28,017 
40,484 
11,176 
678,982 
18,276 
145.212 

5,495 
18,248 
66,844 
27,269 

5,868 
27,724 
10,260 
27,668 
lis. 703 

2,181 



190.499,266 

806.268 

2,820,820 

7,759,285 

2,692.66' 

277,099 

418.025 

86.067 

5,860,574 



48,644 
149,129 
675,027 
182,085 
1,787 



76,846 
194.012 
188,821 

22.108 



180.502.592 



19.160.081 



212.789.826 



8.628.162 



682.865 



8,296,816 



20,817,566 
126,840,481 



1,624.550 
8,866,294 



32,571,834 
118,701,870 



147,657,997 



9,980,844 



146.278,704 



78.290,644 
111,726 

9.257,802 
24.444.226 

8.796.200 

1.412.720 

181.190 

7.241.088 

2.824.200 

16.905.545 

28.150 

268.868 

8.926.487 

800 

127.880 

187.700 

269,872 



5,811.078 
6,771 

560.807 
1.582,074 

585.222 

91,077 



608.407 

184.891 

945,961 

1,627 

18,279 

248,681 

66 

10.186 

9.887 

18,009 



80.910.278 
57.800 

7,171.155 
25.215.109 

9.851.967 

1.222.786 

100,500 

6,009,807 



11.544.629 

1.100 

172.565 

8.111.166 



57.420 
111,100 
186,772 



147,657,997 



9,960.844 



146.278.704 



186,626,364 

19.901.458 

164.087,010 

108,146.530 

1,427,784 

2.704.821 

6,890.913 

606.586 

86.287.068 

8.812.468 

6,068.586 

80,248 

9,432,030 

1,566,167 

U, 584, 624 

420,973 

112,488 



12 777,146 
1,826,907 

11,066,881 

7,809,236 

108,211 

202,210 

410.777 

88.088 

2.419,352 

286.258 

465,901 

6,700 

796,436 

118,429 

800,618 

82,161 

9,685 



195.124,584 
10,656,709 
167.804,005 
105.606,425 
8,057,916 

1,868,587 

7,194.668 

891.668 

29.209,790 



5,846.875 

108.676 

U, 417, 185 

1,002,647 

9.571,990 



$20,467,966 

29.968 

245.467 

784.718 

290.140 

80.868 

49.774 

11.442 

517.780 



166.061 

4.966 

15.488 

72.815 

16.780 

218 



9.809 
25.900 
19,208 

2,447 



22.768.288 



662.199 



2,587.053 
9.015.433 



11.602.486 



6,621.482 
4.510 

542.290 
1.944.800 

704,058 

96,894 

6.097 

626.645 



676,024 

69 

18.828 

242.688 



4.716 

6.117 

12.223 



11,602.486 



16.497.242 
860,719 

14.136,190 

8,885,140 

274,987 

162.956 

549.412 

86.288 

2.276.510 



491.786 

9.687 

1,061.849 

69.414 

625.201 



26^100 



2,542 
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Exports of domestic merchandise — Continued. 



Articles and coontrieH. 



EleTen months ended November— 
1901. 



1900. 



Quantities. Values. 



Qoantitiei. Values. 



Flwiaons, comprising meat and dairy prod- 
ucts— Ctmtinued. 
Meat products— Continued. 
Hog products— Continued. 
Laid (pounds), exported to- 
other Asia and Oceania 

Africa 

Other countries 



1,802,309 

2,406.886 

67,916 



tl24,979 

179,800 

4,829 



1,226,877 

2,070,594 

40,075 



994,871 

189,411 

2,788 



Total ! 562,281,288 



Lsid compounds, and snbstltates for (ootto- 

lene^lardine. etc), pounds 

Mutton (pounds) 



Oleo and oleomargarine (pounds) — 

Oleo, theoil 

Oleonuugarine, imitation butter . . 



21,176,899 
718,634 



149,594,885 
3,606,376 



Total 163,201,211 



Exported to- 
United Kingdom ...••••• , 

Germany , 

Netherlands , 

Other Europe 

British North America , 

Central American States and British 

Honduras , 

Mexico , 

Porto Rico , 

Other West Indies and Benuuda 

Colombia , 

Other South America 

Hawaii 

Philippine Islands 

Otiier Afda and Oceania 

Other countries.. •• 



38,488,494 ; 552,298,936 46,405,939 



1,818,144 
61,900 



10,812,178 
361,656 



11,178,833 



9,183,862 

28,801,764 

84,591,933 

27,169,443 

917,516 

U6.677 

4,818 

108,460 

2,118,170 

122,072 

211,146 

79,400 

100 

106,481 

175,020 



Total. 



Poultry and game 

Sausage and teusage meats* (pounds). 

Sausage casings 

All other meat products: 

(banned *» 

All other....,,,,, 



Dairy products- 
Butter (pounds), exported to— 

United Kingdom , 

Qermany 

Other Europe 

Britii*h North America 

Central American States and British 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Santo Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Other West Indies and Bermuda 

Brezil.... 

Colombia , 

Other South America 

Chinese Empire 

Japan 

Hawaii 

Philippine Islands 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Africa 

Other countries 



153,201,211 



6,412,262 



6,717,651 
95.369 



Total 12,889,661 



814,688 

220,694 

220,749 

146,870 

150,624 

21,887 

1,689,787 

1,363,256 

62,656 

619,207 

26,680 

71,104 

115,921 

1,680 

16,879 

7,683 

14,964 



Cheese (pounds) exported to— i 

United Klflgdom 48,618,388 

Germany I 64 

British North America > 1,946,483 



678,830 

2,209,411 

6.890,880 

2,015,852 

67,010 

12,148 

607 

10.588 

218,948 

10,847 

22,411 

8,517 

13 

11,660 

16,616 



27,170,782 
265,245 



150,366,681 
4,776,203 



155,141,884 



7,411,757 
30,401,667 
81,681,169 
80,644,878 

1,639,880 

106,717 
34,824 



2,593,896 
74, 115 
180,059 



1,000 
86,692 
286,230 



11,173,833 



496,647 

505,437 

2,712,883 

1,642,468 
3,186,676 



156,141,884 



6,848,463 



1,243,126 

16,199 

9,894 

182,166 

44,951 

40,66r 

24,291 

27,264 

4,132 

279,848 

180,794 

12,792 

108,878 

6,096 

14,428 

26,737 

467 

8,826 

1,786 

2,826 



2,285,151 



4,943,677 28,263,041 

14 5,296 

194,521 :i57,164 

•Included in "All other meat products" prior to July, 1900. 

*" (banned " and "All other" embraced in one class prior to July, 1899. 



16,117,986 
533,899 
688,855 
776,709 

206.871 
828,507 
96,882 
112,696 



1,461.454 
1,866,658 
67,766 
681,869 
28,963 
112,676 



1,014 
67,696 
8,976 



22,678,613 



1.799,473 
20,501 



11,829,902 
466,057 



12,294,969 



2,436,820 

6,817,461 

2,419.447 

189,196 

10,286 
2,987 



269,660 
6,597 
18,885 



100 
8,191 
29,432 



12,294,959 



823,4-26 

666,757 

1,885,583 

1,674,503 
8,612,289 



2,840,061 
83,698 
83,080 
158,837 

89,560 
62,935 
14,808 
21,266 



244,674 
166,967 

13,268 

102,615 

6,267 

22,320 



254 
12,696 
2,008 
3,447 



8,877,685 



2,646,457 

640 

84,625 
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oomcEBOiAL relations: bbvibw. 



Exports of domestic merchandise — Ck>iiti]iued. 







Eleven months ended November— 


Articles and oooDtrles. 


1900. 


190L 




Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


ProTlsioiiB, oomprislng meat and dairy prod- 

Cheeae.( pounds) exported to- 
Central American States and British 
Hondnras 


171,181 

199,568 

60,257 

285,160 

242,180 

527,018 

487 

49,754 

46,636 

143,910 

44,615 

87,780 

28,099 

129.569 

16.843 


922,184 

28,041 

7,849 

80,494 

28,588 

68,745 

64 

6,806 

6,882 

15,718 

6,277 

9,945 

2,816 

14,979 

1.982 


175,767 
278,898 
42,751 
158,992 


121.769 


Mexico 


81,828 


Ranto Domingo 


5,828 


Cuba 7 


22,709 


Porto Rico 




Other Went Indlefv and Bermuda. ........ 


664,961 

671 

60,342 

40,268 

129,719 
54,017 


68,659 


Bmvf 1 


70 


Colombia 


7,499 


Other South Amei lea 


5,188 


Chinese Empire 


15,207 


Japan 


6,180 


Hawaii 






1,200 
153,245 
13,621 


182 


Otiier AJda and Oceania 


18,822 


Other countries .................. - 


1,612 








•iy>tal 


62.442.867 


5,882,981 


80,284,962 


2,885,065 








Mnk 




1,148,090 




1,480,048 
















169,909,868 




187,966,468 




...lbs,. 
...lbs.. 
...lbs.. 
...lbs.. 

...lbs.. 








Qnickflllver 

Bice bran , mealVand' polish ','.'.'.'.'.'.'.',[','.',[ 
Salt 


718,881 
13.196.252 
22.021,353 
14,497,447 


889,977 

508,695 

132,418 

62,087 


753,612 

502,974 

20,862,019 

18,887,042 


424,002 
24,872 

138,669 
82,957 


Seeds: 

Clover 


20,800,867 
43,726,781 
2.245,299 
10.049.287 


1,606,966 
344,858 

8,565,804 
818.434 
138,555 
169,562 


5,788,580 
89,207,898 
2,474,890 
5,816,718 


645,010 


Cotton 

Flaxseed or linseed 

Timothy 

Other nass seeds 


...lbs., 
.bush.. 
...lbs.. 


822,855 

8,8U,187 

228,811 

212,812 


All other 






148,200 












Total 




6,145,699 




6,268,825 










Exported to- 
United Kinsrdom 




1,401,161 
274.688 
1,470,996 
1,781,735 
1,105.636 

3,555 
84,968 

962 
8,566 

277 
8,495 

906 

187 
1,944 
8,011 

422 

49,517 

5,859 

3.525 




1,260,968 
445! f91 


Prance 






Qermany 






245,356 
1,642,570 
1,615,845 

8.626 

24,258 

444 


Other Europe 






British NorUi America 






Central American States and British 
Honduras 






Mexico 






Santo Dominfo 







Cuba 






4,581 


Porto Rico 






Other West Indies and Bermuda. 








2,469 

1,048 

648 


Aiventina 








Brazil 






Colombia 






1,156 

2,851 

781 


Other South America 






Chinese Elmnire 






British Australasia 






15,577 
8.883 


Other Asia and Oceania 






Africa , 






2|844 












Total seeds 




6,145,699 




5, 263, 326 












Shells 




64.894 
228.776 




32,589 


Silk, manufactures of 






253,808 










Soap: 

Toilet or fancy 




824.788 
1,912,554 


***27*868,*9i2* 


466,662 
931,686 


All other.... 


...lbs.. 


28,274.946 


Total 




1,538,621 




1,887,168 




...lbs.. 








140,934 


42,079 


272.674 


78.813 


Spirits, distilled (proof gallons): 
Alcohol- 
Wood 


665,561 
;22.172 


878,872 
71,105 


689,141 
886.296 


819,222 


All other (including pure, neutral, or 
cologne spirits) . 


217.787 
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Exports of domestic merchandise — Continued. 



Articles and ootintries. 



Spirito, distilled (proof gallons)— Continued. 

Brand J 

Rum 

Whisky- 
Bourbon 

Rye 

All other 



Total. 



Starch Ibe. 

Straw and palm leaf, manufactures of 



Eleven months ended November— 



1900. 



Quantities. 



17,794 
748,564 

882,063 
143,998 
21,494 



2,691,666 



98,077,762 



Sugar and molasses: 

Molasses galls. . 

Simp galls.. 

Sugar, brown lbs.. 

Sugar, refined (pounds), exported to- 
United Kingdom 

(Germany 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Central American States and British 

Honduras , 

Mexico 

Santo Domingo 

Other West Indies and Bermuda 

Colombia 

Other South America 

Hawaii 

Other Asia and Oceania 

.Urica 



Total 

Total sugar and molasses . 

Candy and confectionery 

Tin, manufactures of 



Tobacoo, and manufactures of: 
Unmanufactured (pounds) — 

Leaf 

Stems and trimmings 



Total. 



Exported to— 

United Kingdom 

France 

Germany , 

Other Europe , 

British North America , 

Central American States and British 

Honduras 

Mexico 

West Indies and Bermuda 

Aisentina 

Colom bia 

Other South America 

Japan 

British Australasia 

Other Asia and Oceania 

Africa 

Other countries 



2,015,660 

11,860,709 

75,897 



227 

67,885 

7,760,779 

941,541 

586,375 

22.345 

1, Ml, 841 

183,376 

53,655 

1,809,768 

212,247 

190,054 



13,650,543 



Values. 



180,648 

809,629 
197,626 
39,794 



1,521,867 



2,112,458 
356,562 



282,807 

1,841,743 

3,141 



15 

3,820 

379,363 

44,215 
22,688 

1,852 
96,825 

6,969 

8,081 
61,806 

9,190 
11,117 



639,426 



2,767,117 



477,218 



275,336,948 
7,432,000 



426,748 



24,740,704 
176,581 



282,768,948 , 24,917,285 



91,805,184 
37,008,134 
48,663,666 
79,733,029 
9,876,200 

229,962 
1,993,288 
2,561,191 

853,739 
78,045 

997,027 
2,848,042 
3.841,845 

833,578 

3,448,889 

2,689 



Total unmanufactured 282,768, 



Manufactures of— 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Plug 

All other 



..M.. 

..M.. 
.lbs.. 



2,403 
1,006,030 
11,119,291 



Total. 



8,720,142 
8,178,691 
3,981,878 
6,497,711 
986,428 

29,870 

188,752 

289,790 

29,669 

11,588 

95,284 

285,814 

518,648 

33,628 

829,688 

364 



1901. 



Quantities. Values. 



20.247 
1.074.462 

340.536 
155.770 
46.681 



I 



2,612,132 



•27,747 
.428,844 

488.700 

249,624 

46,327 



2,777,101 



66,919,579 1 1,276,164 
I 376,646 



1,703,849 > 
16,448,562 
282,651 



30,000 

1,016 

62,606 

2,768,989 

512,468 
696,287 

17,669 

1,964,698 

257,476 

19,141 



334,010 I 
185,263 



6,693,496 



286,625,280 
8,958,788 



294,484,018 



84,810,421 
30,266,664 
47,074,632 
106,866,432 
10,659,678 

220,353 

1,937,233 

2,616,469 

120,166 

196,434 

936.388 

89,869 

4,718,963 

293,719 

3.877,417 

1,200 



24,917,286 294,484,018 



68,722 

1,928,629 

2,416,979 

871,753 



5.275,083 



1,845 
1,071,635 
U, 125, 302 



H, Doc, 320 ^6 



218.739 

2.144,617 

11,031 



1,660 

67 

8.576 

139.517 

24,142 
27,938 
985 
89,170 
11,168 
1,124 



13,269 
7,573 



820,168 



2,694,666 



465,648 



451,547 



26,874,267 
199,484 



26,573,761 



7,788,837 
2,427,830 
3,943,047 
8,747,294 
1,071,739 

27,435 

141,446 

231,788 

7,739 

27,982 

88,604 

9,141 

668,178 

30.206 

367,890 

145 



26,678,751 



44. 170 

1,864,684 

2.364.649 

630.073 



4,903,576 
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OOMMEBOIAL RELATIONS: REVIEW. 



Exports of domestic merchandise — Continued. 



Articles and countries. 



Eleven months ended November— 



1900. 



Quantities. Values. 



1901. 



Quantities. Values. 



Tobacco, and manufactures of— Continued. 
Manufactures of— Continued. 
Exported to- 
United Kingdom , 

France 

Germany 

Other Europe , 

British North America , 

Central American States and British 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Other West Indies and Bermuda ... 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Colombia , 

Other South America 

Chinese Empire 

British East Indies 

Hongkong 



Japan 

British Australasia 

Hawaii 

Philippine Islands 

Other Asia and Oceania . 

Africa 

Other countries 



Total manufactures of . 



Toys 

Trunks, valises, and traveling bags 

Varnish galls. 

Vegetables: 

Beans and pease bush.. 

Onions bush.. 

Potatoes bush.. 

Vc^tables. canned 

Allother (Including pickles and sauces) . 



671,017 



451,448 
133,076 
618,994 



Total 



Vinegar 
Whalebc 



galls.. 

iebone lbs.. 



106,172 
192,807 



Wine: 

In bottles doa.. 

In other coverings galls 



10.810 
1,204,622 



Total. 



Wood, and manuf^tures of: 

Timber and unmanufactured wood— 

Sawed M feet.. 

Hewn cubic feel. - 

Logs and other 



499,666 
4,628,459 



Total. 



Exported to- 
United Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other Europe 

British North America 

Central American States and British 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Other West Indies and Bermuda . . . 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Other South America 

British Australasia 

Hawaii 

Philippine Islands 



1917,861 

8,879 

106,925 

873,148 

119,966 

52,081 

20,146 

182,888 

111,061 

6,896 

459 

7,845 

68,060 

829,975 

276,629 

188.576 

19,804 

1,691,517 

205,258 

14,491 

27,896 

595,006 

1,272 



5,275,068 



214,110 
101,940 
594,887 



561,658 



817.400 
111,649 
429,880 
474,807 
488,164 



872,009 
186,914 
642,061 



2,266,410 



18,165 
489,483 



72,600 
170,778 



58,256 
489,771 



11,787 
985,196 



548,027 



6,887,174 

806,189 

8,921,327 



451,788 
4,545,486 



11,068,690 



5,224,929 

684,729 

1,840,310 

1,998,025 

787,808 

87,867 

810,222 

59,210 

38.927 

20,515 

17,992 

8.536 

43,380 

257,878 

80,979 

850 



11,218,857. 

10,588 
102,540 
201,646 

94,275 

61, »n 

17,668 

151,050 

124,292 

5.602 

162 

17,294 

62,114 

720.724 

277,956 

43,768 

1,679 

1,278,674 



11.912 
28,464 
501,114 

1.881 



4,903.576 



261.600 
101,868 
544, 193 



704,966 
185.197 
605.966 
465.092 
606.109 



2,509.820 



14.982 
444.014 



48,886 
410.022 



453.858 



5,202.258 

826.381 

8,147,134 



9,175,768 



621,869 

862,084 

1,168.416 

726,562 

47,286 
443,006 
66,876 
26,068 
81.068 



12.188 
114.424 
858.975 



72,868 
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Eleven months ended November— 


Articles and countries. 


1900. 


1901. 




Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values, 


Wood, snd mannfactares of— Gontinued. 

Timber and unmannfactored wood— Cont'd. 
Exported to- 
Other Asia and Oceania *. 




$165,021 
137,012 




1382,820 


Africa 






115,972 










Total timber, etc r , , t , 




11,063,690 




9,175,768 








Lamber f M feet)— 

Boaroa, deals, and planks 


1,001,979 
39,242 


17,739,664 
541,484 


962,322 
86.140 


17,112.738 
467.232 


Joiffts and w^ntllng. ■. „ 






Total 


1,041,221 


18,281.148 


988,462 


17.579.970 






United Kingdom 


162,156 
82.166 
56,211 

180,222 
98,408 

8,326 
97,809 

2,231 
77,811 

6,816 
87,781 
71,528 
U,787 

8,559 
48,580 
10,767 

1,981 

5,588 
62,906 
85,912 

8,898 

9,850 

85,798 

245 


4,136,884 
546,690 
1,334,735 
3,377,642 
1.726,456 

49,072 

1,203,870 

89.022 

1,068,326 

105.002 

647,072 

1,036,192 

204,676 

50.915 

623,662 

112,247 

22.057 

57,263 

784,421 

426,729 

89.062 

96,980 

586,431 

5,242 


161,029 
87,093 
60,271 

150,066 
86,746 

2,889 
70,366 

3,776 
56,134 


4,452,836 
665,831 


France 


Qdinany 


1,292,619 
2,907,956 
1,682,855 

44,416 


Other Europe 


British North America 


O^tral American States and British 
Himduras 


Mexico 


902,790 


Santo Domingo 


56,070 


Cuba 


721,788 


Porto Rico 




Other West Indies and Bermuda .... 
Argentina 


83,704 

95,164 

17,464 

3,633 

57,670 

14,606 

8,961 

2,392 

68,988 


587.358 

1,256,168 

275,233 

52,596 


Braidl 


Colombia 


Other South America 


724, 169 


Chinese Empire 


161, 872 


Hongicong .'. 


42,628 


Japan... T. 


25.523 
811, 401 


BTiti^^h Australasia 


nnwftii 




Philippine Islands 


6,270 

12,652 

43,409 

229 


84,101 
142,577 


Other Asia and Oceania 


Africa 


785,279 


Othfgr countries 


4,407 




Total 


1,041,221 


18,281,148 


988,462 


17,579,970 




»^ "•• 

Box 


58,187 


113,760 

455,564 
662,548 

3,338,068 
102,519 

8,852.372 


35,844 


81,680 

676,568 
926,721 

3,547,709 
125,968 

3,682,719 


Other No.. 

Stayes No.. 

Heading 


580,501 
42,105,709 


863,695 
46,092,009 


All other 












Total unmanufactured . 




87.869,699 




35 597,088 










Manufactures of— 

Doors, sash, and blinds 




960,165 




911,133 








Furniture, n. e. s., exported to- 
United Kingdom 




866,794 
80,985 
147,246 
245,045 
366.938 

52.851 

874.400 

21,880 

614,008 

16.103 

81,072 

81,467 

25,101 

15,630 

62,450 

10,722 

7,876 

28,574 

334,062 

102,164 

10,340 




1,032,781 
68,261 
141,189 


France T 






Germany 






Other Europe 






215,877 
444 724 


British North America 






Central American States and British 
Honduras 






47,285 
508,326 
26,874 


Mexico 






Santo Domingo 






Cuba 






304,776 


Porto Rico 






Other West Indies and Bermuda 







95,408 
74,399 


Argentina . .. 






Braril 






15,409 
20.904 
74,086 


Colombia 






Other South America 






Chinese Empire 






23 653 


BriU«h Ffm^'TnillAj.. , , 






6,333 


Japan 






21,774 








291,716 


Hawaii 








Philippine Islands 






46,197 
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COMMEECIAL RELATIONS: REVIEW. 
Exports of domestic merchandise — Continued. 





Eleven months ended November— 


Articles and countrlM. 


1900. 


1901. 




QuanUUes. 


Values. 


QuanUUes. 


Values. 


Wood, and manufactures of— CJontlnued. 
Manufactures of— Continued. 

Furniture, n. e. s., exported to- 
other Asia and Oceania 




$16,405 

267.363 

2,220 




$28,642 


Africa 






331,469 


Other countries 






1,470 










Total 




8,806,691 




8,810,553 










Hosr^beads and barreb', empty 




108,532 

857,826 

850,385 

739,515 

8,811,069 




117,850 


Trimmings, moldings, and other house 
furnishings 






404,411 


Wooden ware 






670,679 


Wood pulp lbs.. 

Another 


45,814,594 


44,503,722 


812.076 
8,446,251 










Total manufactures of 




10,634,188 




10,172,963 











Total wood, etc 




48,603,832 




46,770,041 









Wool, and manufactures of : 

Wool, raw lbs.. 


421,810 


59,388 


94,313 


14,762 


Manufactures of— 

Carpets yards.. 

Dress goods yards . . 

Flannels and blankets 


147,662 
16,202 


116,605 
9,251 
188,638 
616,429 
422,777 


116. 165 
13,074 


93,523 

6,698 

129,628 


Wearing apparel 






718,254 
468,471 


All other manufacture** of. .,,-.-.,...,,.. 












Total 




1,808,695 




1,411,574 




. 




Zinc, and manufactures of : 

Ore tons.. 


34,799 


1,062,041 


34,392 


1.032,684 


Manufactures of— 

Pigs, bars, plates, and sheets lbs. . 

All other manufactures of 


44,107,795 


2,188,614 
94,740 


5,821,250 


247.261 
74,648 










Total 




2,278,354 





821.804 










All other articles 




9,642,667 




8,859,602 










Total value of exports of domestic 
merchandise 




1.306,915.664 




1,802,760 535 










Carried in— 

Cars and other land vehicles 




96.263,785 
62,835,746 




99» 704, 194 


American steam vessels 






60,927,607 











Foreign steam vessels- 
Belgian 




18.398,989 
770,811,802 
83.178,036 
19,659,952 
126,190,925 
8,638,469 
29,246,536 
66,091,580 




17,778,067 
767, 970, 612 


Bridsh.. 






Dutch » 






80,488,837 


French 






16, 676, 178 


German 






122,201,606 


Italian 






14,471,984 


Norwegian 






27,827,643 


All others 






78,900,182 








Total foreign steam 




1,072,2U,289 




1,075,704.998 






* 


American sailing vessels 




18,679.840 




18,867,542 








Foreign sailing vessels- 
British 




81,650,968 
898,992 
2,363,304 
8,362,655 
8,158,721 
7,729,974 
4,770,460 




28,999.666 
652,411 


Dutch 






French 






8 256,142 


German - 




7. 841, 411 


Italian 






8,049,010 
6,010,886 


Norwegian 






All others , 






2,766,779 










Total foreign nailing 




58,935,064 




62,566,194 
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Exports of foreign merchandise. * 

[NoTi.— The commerce between the United States and Hawaii and Porto Rico, respectively, is not 
Included in the statements of the foreign trade of ttie United States after June 30, 1900, bnt after this 
date the trade of Hawaii and, after July 1,1901, of Porto Rico with foreign countries is included in the 
statement of the foreign commerce of the United States. Shipments between the United States and 
Hawaii and Porto Rico are shown separately in this report.] 

[Abbreviation: n. e. s., not elsewhere specified.] 





Eleven months ending November— 


Articles. 


1900. 


1901. 




QuantiUes. 


Values. 


QuantiUes. Values. 


Animals: 

Cattle (number) dut.. 

Honwfl (number) ........ , ,,..,.. r ,, ^ - free- - 


• 
1,250 


122,896 


292 137,060 
24 1 14.418 


Do.'. 1 dut.. 

Sheep (number) dut.. 

All other includintr fowls . free. . 


167 
117 


40,678 

1,779 

189 

4,869 


176 1 
138 


58,148 
1,489 
2,692 

88,247 


All other, including live poultry dut. . 












Total 




69,910 




146,964 








Antimony, ore (pounds) free. . 






49,655 


1,536 


Antimony,' as r^ulus or metal (pounds) . . .dut. . 

Articles, the growth, etc., of the United States, 

returned n. e.s free. . 


28,520 


2,852 

102,484 

12,891 

177.669 

10,044 

313 

535 

81,772 
16, 112 
2,155 







11,162 


Art works: 

The production of American artists . . .free. . 






1,407 


All other dut.. 






295,880 


Aq^haltum or bitumen, crude (tons) dut . . 

Bones, horns, and hoofo, unmanufactured, .free. . 


629 


1,698 


18,460 
8.586 


Bone and horn, manufactures of dut. . 






627 


Bool», music, maps, engravings, etctiings, pho- 
tocraobs. and other printed m&ttei*, -.-.-^ r rree- - 






58,481 


Do dut. . 






15,866 


lii*«« manufactures of dut . , 






278 










Breadstuffe: 

Oatm^l fnonnds^ .dut 


2,688 

197,332 

16,337 


96 
139,692 
67,853 

6,015 

22,658 






Wheat fboshels) dut.. 

Wheat flour (barrels) dut.. 

Farinaceous substances, and preparations of 
(mgo, tapioca, etc. ) r.,,. free. , 


895, 64i 
201 


289,271 
875 

1,206 


All other, and preparations of, used as food 
dut.. 






8,858 










Total 




235,814 




295,209 










Bristles: 

Cnide, not sorted, bunched, or prepared 

(pounds) free.. 

Sorted, bunched, or prepared (pounds) .dut. . 


446 
38,776 


220 
16,892 


98 
48,567 


18 
20,469 


Total 


84,221 


15,612 


4.^.665 


20,4^ 








ftuthes dut.. 




766 
4,616 

59,600 




848 


Buttons and button forms dut 






902 


Cement, Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic 
(pounds) dut.. 


14,751,445 


15,487,874 


66,819 


Chemicals, drugs, and dyes: 

Alixarin and alizarin colors or dyes, includ- 
ing extract of madder (pounds) free. . 

Argols, or wine lees (pounds) dut.. 

Coal-tar colors and dves dut 


855 
8,047 


44 

518 

36,527 

95 


4,890 
4,044 


765 

809 

32,669 


Cochineal (pounds) free.. 


445 


8,778 


797 


Dyewoods— 

Logwood (tons) free.. 

AJiother free.. 


89 


1,852 
16,706 

9,211 


137 


3,115 
12,623 


Extracts and decoctions of (pounds) 
dut.. 


168,828 


58,383 


8,238 


Total 




27,268 




18,876 










Glycerin (pounds) dut.. 


105,623 


10,694 


129,793 


15.171 


Ooms (pounds)— 

Arabic free.. 

Camphor, crude free.. 

Chicle dut.. 

Copal, cowrie, and dammar free. . 


44,781 

1,995 

716,402 

434,764 


8,669 

1,132 

114, 176 

46,767 


44,901 


7,466 


2,513,151 
436,112 


536,617 
48,189 
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COHMEROIAL BELATIOKS: BEVIEW. 



Exports of foreign merchandise — Continued. 





Bleven months ending Noyember— 


Articlefl. 


1900. 


1901. 




Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Chemicals, drugs, and dyes— Continued. 
Oums (pounds)— Continued. 

Gambier, or terra japonlca free. . 

Shellac free.. 

All other free.. 


945,602 
107,087 


181,490 
20,508 
25,807 


806,856 
56,877 


29,081 








Total 




247,584 




640,160 






* 


Indigo (pounds) free.. 

Licorice root (pounds) free.. 

Lime, chloride of, or bleaching powder 

(pounds) dut.. 

Mineral watera, artificial (gallons) dut. . 

Opium (pounds)— 

Crude or unmanufactured dut. . 

Prepared for smoking, and other, con- 
taining less than 9 per cent of mor- 
phia .dut. . 


61,499 
4,148 

148,116 
6,185 

47,160 


47,069 
118 

1,987 
2,982 

96,007 


85,768 


26,065 


18,916 
10,607 

87,980 
14 


812 
4,612 

88,185 
121 










Potash (pounds)— 

Chlorate of dut.. 

Muriate of free.. 

Nitrate of, or saltpeter, crude free. . 

All other free.. 


868,767 
278,062 
25,297 
124,581 


84,128 

5.292 

940 

2,925 


215,620 

840,106 

88,688 

88.084 


84,796 

6,681 

1,118 

766 


Total 


796,667 


48,280 


627,848 


48,801 




Quinia, sulphate of, and all alkaloids or 
salts of cinchona bark (ounces) free. . 


600 


108 


62 


82 


Soda- 
Caustic (pounds) dut.. 

Nitrate of (tons} free.. 

Sal soda (pounds) dut.. 

Sodaash (pounds) dut.. 

All other salts of (pounds) dut. . 


994,174 

8008 

960 

42.766 

• 262,861 


21,870 

109,324 

125 

625 

2,682 


926,118 

2,050 

2,170 

867,851 

188,400 


19,447 

83,464 

800 

4.884 
8,898 


Total 




184,126 




111.498 








Sulphur, or brimstone, crude (tons) free. . 

8umac,nound (pounds) dut.. 

Vanilla beans (pounds) free.. 

All other free.. 


428 
66,800 
84,185 


10,087 

1,621 

276,544 

808,852 

114,888 


182 
107,670 
82,048 


4,274 

1,798 

811,661 

276,209 

128,114 


Do dut.. 














Total cbem^cftjs, dmgfi, ^n(\ dye«» . , . 




1,854,584 




1,700,409 






. 




Chocolate, prepared or manufactured (not in- 
cluding confectionery) (pounds) dut. . 

Clays or earths (tons) dut.. 

Clocks and watches, and parts of (dutiable): 
Clocks, and parts of 


40,005 
74 


8,052 
510 

698 
1,188 


11,478 
80 


2,690 
825 

611 


Watches, and parts of 






?22 


Coal, anthracite (tons) free. . 




7 
8,457 

1,880,986 

1,018 

41,861,548 


81 


Coal, bituminous (tons) dnt.. 

Cocoa or cacao (pounds): 

Crude, and leaves and shells of free. . 

Prepared or manufactured dut.. 

Coffee (pounds) free.. 


6,523 
2,846.224 

OoO 

42,894,547 


18,002 

841,025 

156 

4,082,986 


8,886 

249,866 

229 

8,587,789 


Copper, and manufactures of: 

Ore and regulus (tons) free.. 


964 


170,191 


9,484 • 1,846,290 


Pigs, bars, ingots, plates, old, and other, un- 
manufactured (pounds) free.. 

Manufactures of dut. . 


1,281,782 


212,264 
19,481 


12,608.686 


2,090,288 








• 


Total, not including ore 




281,745 




2,098,829 










Cork wood or cork bark, unmanafactured. free. - 




54,702 
87,820 




72,649 


Cork. manufactures of dut. . 






36,000 










Cotton, and manufactures of : 

Unmanufactured (pounds) free. . 

Waste or flocks (pounds) free.. 


1,006,578 
8,855 


125,768 
865 


197,554 
2,968 


81,865 
225 
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Exports of foreign merchandue — Continued. 





Eleven months ending November— 


Artldea. 


1900. 


1901. 




Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Manufactures of— 

Cloths (square yards, datiable)— 

Not bleached, dved, colored, stained, 

painted, or prmted 

Bitttched, dyed, colored, stained, 
nainted. or orinted 


12,918 
298,700 


•1,104 
82,646 


2,628 
191,811 


1288 

25,459 






Total 


811,618 


88,750 


194,489 


26.722 






ing appctfel, not including knit goods 
dnt.. 




68,729 
6,706 

825,868 

10,206 
108,651 




16,961 


Knit goods dot. . 






5,626 


Uces. edgimn, embroideries, insertlngs, 

tncldngB, lace window cnrtains, etc. 
dut. . 






29,606 


Thread (not on spools), yam, warps, or 

warp yam (pounds) dut.. 

All other dut.. 


29,406 


960 


499 

118,747 










Total of her than cloth 




548,407 





197,161 


Sarthen, stone, and china ware (dutiable) : 
rhina^ porcelain,parian, and bisque^ 

Not decorated or ornamented 




9,064 
21.880 
5,812 




7.624 


Decorated or ornamented 






10,874 


All other 






8.645 










Total 




86,706 




22,148 


E^m,doten. dut.. 


2 


8 
40,060 

1,061 
1,884 


2,113 


866 


FtetWi, etc.. natural and artificial (dutiable) : 
Feathers and downs, crude, etc 


6,888 


Feathers and downs^ natural, dressed, col- 
ored, or manufactured, and dressed and 
finished birds 






1.007 


Feathers, flowers, fruits, grains, and leaves, 
artificial 






4,986 


Ftetiliters (free): 

PhnsDhate. erode (t0nfl> 


76 


886 
81,716 


71 


1,655 


AiiSSBrr:.T.:..T!:;::::::::::::::::::::: 


1,178 










Total 




ft2,102 




2,883 


Ffben, Tegetable, and textile graases, and manu- 
&ctaresof,n.e.8.: 
tJmnanufactured (tons)— 

Flax .dnt 


273 


81,941 






Hemp dut. . 


54i*: 87.446 


iKtle or Tampico fiber free.. 

Jute and jute butts free.. 

Manila free.. 

Sisal grass free.. 

AUoflier free.. 


918 
27 

844 

1,070 

88 


109,711 

1,815 

240,709 

154,674 

18,522 


508 

106 

1,066 

968 

66 


45,922 

5.482 

182.518 

130,096 

6; 964 


Total nnmftnufiM?tnred 


8,220 


551,872 


8,220 1 458,428 






Manufactures of-7 

Bagging, gunny cloth, etc., suitable for 
covenng cotton dut. . 




781 
18,758 

180 

960 
18,096 

14,979 
747 




700 


Bags, of jute dut. . 






9,510 


CiSlea, cordage, threads, and twine, n. e. 

a (pounds) dut.. 

Okrpets and carpeting (square yards) 

dut.. 

Coir yam (pounds) free.. 

Fabrics, plain, woven, of single Jute 

yam dut.. 


888 

8,655 
218,144 


104,525 

74 
207,998 


7,998 

51 
12,334 

10,499 


Handkerchief * dut.. 








Yanw (pounds) ..........^.r...... .dut. . 




2,864 


1,063 


All other ..dut.. 




44,764 


48,666 










Total manufactures 




94,162 




85,691 






1 
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COMMEBOIAL RELATIONS: BEVIEW. 



Exports of foreign merchandise — Oontinued. 





Eleven months ending November— 


Articles. 


1900. 


1901. 




Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantitlefi. 


Values. 


Fish: 

Fresh- 
Lobsters, canned or uncanned (pounds) 
free 


18,923 


12,834 


24,534 


15,686 


All other dut.. 


18 


()ured or preserved (dutiable)— 
Anchovies and sardines (packed in oil, etc. ) . 




11,142 
854,282 

64,694 

8,001 

1,993 

492 

57,955 




8,882 


Cod, haddock, hake, and pollock, dried, 

smokM, salted, or pickled (pounds) 

Herring (pounds)— 

Dried or smoked 


10,314,404 

2,575,473 

178,497 

84,800 

5,400 


9,819,985 

1,953,588 
236,419 
68,838 
84,998 


376,223 
64,773 


Pickled or salted 


6,839 


Mackerel, pickled or salted (pounds) 

Salmon, pickled or salted (pounds) 


2,555 
1,579 


Another 


23,206 










Total 




496,348 




479,761 











Fruits, including nuts: 




421,217 

19,529 

7,373 

5,416 

10,625 

7,753 

76 

44.837 

30,297 

16,586 

1M,492 




876,381 

87,471 

4,066 

4,958 

9,941 

8,876 

9 

28,126 

9,099 


Currants (pounds) dut.. 

Dates (pounds) dut.. 

Figs (pounds) dut. . 

Lemons (pounds) dut.. 

Oranges (pounds) dut. . 

Plums and prunes (pounds) dut. . 

Raisins (pounds) dut.. 

Prepared or preserved dut. . 


649,075 
209,164 
118,042 
253,843 
426,879 
920 
905,052 


604,529 
109,323 
105,073 
225,755 
189,300 
100 
467,921 


All other fruits free.. 






22,610 


Do dut.. 






129,671 










Total fruits 




667,701 




625,131 










Nut»- 

Almonds (pounds) dut.. 

Cocoanuts free. . 


186,270 


16,451 
5,194 


219,988 


81,319 
1,154 


Another free.. 






948 


Do dut.- 




13,711 




27,368 










Total fruits and nuts 




703,067 




686,920 




* 






Furs, and manufactures of: 

Fur and fur skins, undressed free. . 




161,776 

118,962 

971 




182,469 


Furs, and manufactures of dut. . 






882,289 


Ginger ale or ginger beer (dozen pints) . . . .dut. . 


1,430 


2,304 


1,616 


Glass and glassware (dutiable): 

Bottles, vials, demijohns, carboys, and jars. 




5,282 




8,925 
120 


Cylinder, crown, and common window glass, 
unpolished (pounds) 




5,600 


AiioiSer .;:.......:....;;:...:;:::.;:::: 




8,954 


6,638 












Total 




14,236 




14,678 








Glue (pounds) dut.. 

Grease and oils free.. 


3,865 


515 

25 

2.264 


23,581 


8,122 
6,080 


Grease dut. . 






6,931 










Hair: 

Unmanufactured free. . 




11,149 
643 




6,797 


Manufactures of dut. . 






1,867 










Total 




11,792 




8.664 










Hats, bonnets, and hoods, and materials for, 
composed of straw, chip, grass, palm leaf, wil- 
low, osier, or rattan (dutiable): 
Hats, bonnets, and hoods 




13,559 
37,496 




14.246 


Materials for 






61,148 










Total 




51,055 




65,398 










Hay (tons) dut.. 


54 1 479 


2,125 


18.914 


Hides and skins, other than fur skins (pounds): 

Goatskins free.. 

Hides of cattle dut.. 

Another free.. 


760.568 272.135 
2,710.791 3fr4.8(M 
1.221,281 209.992 


776,585 
2,566,755 
1,160,620 


288,763 
329,163 
239,958 


Total 


1.692.630 1 84fi 431 


4,503,960 


807,524 
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Exports of foreign merchandise — Continued. 





Eleven months ending November— 


Articles 


1900. 


1901. 




Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Hide cuttinga, raw, and otiier glae stocic . .free. . 




12,692 
7,446 

19,904 




$1,846 


Hofw (poonBs) ' r. dut.. 

Household and personal effects, and wearing 
apparel in ime. of persons arriving from for- 
eign ooon tries, etc free . . 


31,809 


25,276 


5,148 
90,812 










India rubber and gntta-percha, and manufac* 
tores of: 
Unmanufactured (pounds, free)— 

Gutta-percha 


2,289 
8,548,862 


1,065 
2,680,588 


2,848 
8,478,669 


856 


India rubber 


2,288,538 






Total unmanufactured 


8,550,601 


2,631,573 


8,480,902 1 2,283,889 






Manufactures of (dutiable)— 

Gutta-percha 




766 
20,815 




1,907 


India rubber 






12,004 










Total manufactures 




21,581 




18,911 










Iron and rteel, and manufactures of: 

Pig iron (tons) dut.. 

Scrap iron and steel, fit only to be manu- 
factured (tons) dut.. 

Bar iron (pounds). dut.. 

Hoop, band, or scroll (pounds) dut.. 

Ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, and bars of 
rteel, and steel in forms, n.e.8. (pounds) 
dut.. 

Sheet, plate, and taggers iron or steel 
(pounds) dut.. 

Tin plates, teme plates, and taggers tin 
fpound8) dut.. 

Wire rods (pounds) dut.. 

Wire, and articles made from (pounds) .dut. . 

Manufactures of— 

Chains (pounds) dut.. 


90 

9,079 
107.984 
42,551 

5,089 

291,110 

1,088,694 
116,572 
62,108 


4,587 

181,241 
2,447 
1,401 

1,226 

8,768 

37,895 
1,826 
1,006 


• 160 

8,831 
148,878 


6,277 

61,668 
7,249 


4,082 
^,914 
822,909 


821 
7,467 
10,088 


106,586 7,422 
29,039 1 1.016 


Cutlery 1*. .' dut. . 




5,154 

20,756 

185,429 

2,927 

240 
106,995 




6,678 
6,828 
40,296 


Firearms dut.. 






Machinery dut 






Needles, band-sewing and daming.free. . 






Shotgun barrels, in ringle tubes, forged, 
rough bored free. . 






844 
76,117 


All oSier dut 












Total 




611,897 




229,160 










iTorv (pounds, free): 


716 
1,846,886 


8,500 
27,870 

3,000 

149 

8,666 

7,087 

8,510 

8,596,979 

564 

2,453 


226 
589,968 


1,712 


Vegetable 


9,982 


Jeweliy, manufactures of gold and silver, and 
precious stones: 
Diamonds, uncut, including miners', gla- 
ders', and engravers', not set free.. 


1,407 


IHamond^s, cut fiutnot ^t dut. . 






4,024 


Other precious stones, uncut free. . 








Other precious stones, cut but not set. in- 
cluding natural pearls dut. . 






27,176 
41,926 


Jewelry, and manufactures of gold and 
silver dut. . 






Lead, and manufactures of (dutiable): 

Lead in ore, and base bullion (pounds) 

Pigs, bars, and old (pounds) 


183,044,867 
80,168 


181,420,188 
60,00 


8,854,040 
2,500 


Manufsctures of 


4,476 










Leather, and manufactures of (dutiable) : 
Leather- 

Band orbeltinir and sole leather 




47,096 

9,077 
11,026 

7,634 




77,968 


Calfskins, tanned, or tanned and dressed, 
and natent. enameled, and iananned 






2,869 


Skins for morocco 








Upper leather, dressed, and skins,dre8Bed 
and finished , 






17,906 










Total leather 




74,882 




98,223 










Manufactures of— 

Gloves of kid or other leather 




89,449 
40,762 




18,420 


All other 






9,106 










Total mannfactn'es, ......* 




80,211 




27,526 
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Exports of foreign merchandise — Continued. 





Eleven months ending November— 


Articlee. 


1900. 


190L 




QuanUties. 


Values. 


QuantiUea. 


Values. 


Malt, barley (bushels) dnt.. 






1.844 


1928 










Malt liquors (gallons, dutiable): 

In bottles or jugs 


4,850 
2,452 


98,890 
1,226 


6,240 
881 


5,852 


In other coverings 


168 






Total 


6,802 


5,116 


6,621 


6,050 




Manganese, ore and oxide of (tons) free . . 


3 


89 


106 


2,649 


Marble and stone, and manufactures of (duti- 
able): 
Marble, and manufactures of 




2,097 
8,839 




4,427 
9,850 


Stone, and manufactures of, including slate. 










Total 




5,486 




14,286 








Mattinff and mats for floors, manufactured from 
round or split straw or other vegetable sub- 
stance, including Chinese, Japanese, and In- 
dia straw matting (square yards) dut. . 


43,112 


8,766 


87,952 


8,061 


Metals, metal compositions, and manufactures 
of, n.e.s. (dutiable): 
Bronze manufactures 




12,661 
64,553 




1.046 
83,099 


All other 












Total 




77,114 




34,146 








Musical instruments aud parts of dut. . 




5,753 




6,151 








Oils: 

Animal or rendered (gallons, dutiable) — 
Whale and fish 


81,246 
12 


13,749 


20,489 

2,n6 

220 

1,455 

8,136 


10.486 


Other 


968 


Mineral ( frallons ) free . . 


114 


Do dut.. 

Vegetable- 
Fixed or expressed— 

Olive (gallons) dut.. 

Other . - free.. 


4,706 
2,798 


800 

8,461 
29,210 
21,165 
85,242 

4,251 


821 

2,941 
22,886 


Do dut.. 






20,826 


Volatile or enentlal and distilled free 






22.668 


Do dut.. 






8,589 










Total 




107,881 




84,688 










Paints, niinnents. and colon dut. . 




12,888 




17,428 








Paper stock, erode (see also Wood pulp) (free): 
Raira other than woolen f pounds) 


79,204 


1,416 
1,533 






All other 














Total 




2.979 














Paper, and manufactures of (dutiable): 

IJthofirraDhic labels and nrints 




1,442 

190 

17,837 

8,428 

1,912 

915 

10,035 

115 




8,024 


Parchment iMiDers (i>ounoi»)r r^,, 


2,370 




All other 




14,836 


Perfumeries, and all toilet preparations ...dut.. 






4,642 


Pines and smokers' articles . .. .........dut.. 






2,551 


Plants tre€?8. shrub . and vines dut. . 






2,046 


Platinum (pounds) free.. 

Plumbago (tons) free.. 


40 
8 




8 


365 


Provisions, comprising meat and dairy products 
(dutiable): 
Meat products- 
Meat and meat extracts 




13.466 
2,029 

652 
20,524 
97,874 




* 216 


All other 






4,404 


Dairy products- 
Butter (Dounds) 


2,559 
162,050 


9,304 
419,944 


1,965 


Cheese (Dounds) 


47,044 


MiikT..!:..:....::;;;;:.:;.; 


1,048 










Total 




131,546 




54,677 
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Exports of foreign merchandise — Continued. 





Eleven months ending Novemb< 


jr— 
I. 


Articles. 


1900. 


1901 




Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Rice (Doands, dutiable): 


13,796,212 
2,864 


•270,468 
117 


11,068,107 


1212,554 


Ric$ fl<nir. rice me&I. &Dd broken rice. . . . - r . . 






1 


Total 


13,799,066 


270,580 


11,068,107 


212,554 






Salt (pocmds) dut.. 

8iW»ge cairfngn ..,,-t f^ee- 


8,458,724 


3,907 
87,810 


3,408,706 


4,815 
8,638 










Seeds (bushels): 

TJnsf!^ or flaxseed .dut. . 






21,112 


31,069 


All other free.. 




16,453 
2,556 


18,814 


Do dut.. 






5,431 










Total 




19,009 




60,304 











Sh^Tls, unmanufactured . . . . , , . . . . r fr^e^ ^ 




74,405 




38,605 










SUk,and manufactures of: 

Unmanufactured (pounds, free)— 

Raw, or as reeled from the cocoon 

Waste 


78,499 
24,896 


296,685 
2,555 


89,058 


272,876 





. 


Total unmanufactured 


108,395 


299,240 


89,068 


272,876 




Manufactures of (dutiable) — 

Clothing, ready-made, and other wear- 
ing apparel 




27,469 
131,261 
8.828 
6,147 
8,941 
111,189 




7,584 


Dress ana piece goods 






48,696 


Ijtiee^ and pinbroideHeB ^ , r-.-. 






17,753 


Ribbons 






9,305 


ftnun silk (Dounds) - 


5,418 


14,708 


20,482 


aS^^..!:™!?:.::::::::::::;;:::::::: 


98,957 










Total manufactures 




288,885 




202,779 










Soap (dutiable): 

Fiancy, perfumed, and all toilet (pounds) 

All other 


17,690 


2,190 
7,460 


659 


161 
6,221 










Total 




9,640 


■ 


6,372 











Spices (pounds): 
Ungronnd— 

Nutmegs free.. 

Pepper, black or white free. . 

All other free.. 

Do dut.. 


26,059 

566,976 

2,169,263 

49,011 


7,856 

58,789 

191,481 

8,970 


9,251 

617.115 

1,548,932 

101,974 


2,451 

58,802 

126,974 

8,508 


Total , 


2,801,309 


262,095 


2,272,272 


196,735 






^lirits, distilled (proof gallons) : 

Of domestic manufacture, returned (subject 

to internal-revenue tax) free.. 

Biandy dut.. 

All other dut.. 


2,640 
41695 
26,659 


2,807 
8,848 
48,449 


18,706 
8,589 
82,124 


12,694 

5.269 

47,715 


Total 


33,994 


59,104 


49,419 


66,678 






Sponges dut.. 




84,628 
21,428 




127,449 


StaKw and grass, maniubctures of dut. . 






11,343 










Sugar, molasMS, and confectionery (dutiable) : 
MoiA^i^w (gallom) .. 


89,486 


8,668 


15,049 


4,079 






Sugar (pounds)— 

Not above No. 16 Dutch standard in 
color- 
Beet : 






889,785 
1,498,717 
5,850,205 


9,059 


Cane 


687,879 
2,746,100 


10,252 
94,298 


31,883 


Above No. 16 Dutch standard in color. . . 


149,495 


Total sugar * 


3,283,979 


104,545 


7,788,707 


190,437 




Oonfectionery . ^j........... 




1,116 




1,538 
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Exports of foreign merchandiie — Continued. 





Eleven months ending November— 


Articles. 


1900. 


1901. 




Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Tea (pounds) dut.. 

Tin. in bars, blocks, pigs, or grain or granulated 
(pounds) free.. 


1,014,552 
1,056,461 


»134,667 
820,274 


1,886,555 
2,068,475 


1152,695 
545, n7 


Tobacco, and manufactures of: 
Leaf (pounds, dutiable)— 

Suitable for cigar wrappers 


591,857 
1,075,217 


479,038 
481,766 


878.828 
1,046,684 


773,752 


Other 


433, ?29 






Total leaf 


1,666,574 


910.804 


1,925.412 


1,207,481 






Manufactures of (dutiable)— 

Cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots (pounds) 


12,161 


28,361 
85,210 


17,355 


28.271 
4,731 










Total manufactures 




63,571 




33,002 










Toys dut.. 




24.160 




3.828 










Vegetables (dutiable): 

Beans and dried pease (bushels) 


139,546 

6 

868 


156,146 

9 

228 

944 

149 
21,751 


130,727 
8,874 

50 


167,774 


Onions (bushels) 


3.435 


Potatoes (bushels) 


'45 


Pickles and sauces 


1,776 
589 


All other— 

In their natural state 






Prepared or preserved 






25,470 










Total 




179,227 




199,089 










Wines (dutiable): 

Champagne, and other sparkling (dozen) .. . 
Still wines— 

In casks (gallons) 


2,605 

12,947 
5,093 


89,072 

6,481 
19,088 


2,066 

25,221 
2,808 


32,268 
16,017 


In other coverings (dozens) 


9,065 


Total 




64,641 




57,340 










Wood, aud manufactures of: 
Unman uf actu red— 
(Cabinet woods- 
Mahogany (M feet) free.. 

All other free.. 


1,881 


161,208 
82,080 


757 


88,581 
26,612 


Logs and round timber free. . 




210 
2,109 

25,229 
1,778 


2,114 


Timber, hewn, squared, or sided (cubic 

feet) .?. ..dut.. 

Lumber- 
Boards, planks, deals, and other 

sawed lumber (M feet) dut.. 

Shingles (M feet) dut.. 

Other lumber dut.. 


86,996 

25,967 
629 


4,244 

18,825 

177,422 

4,648 


885 

406,363 

1,778 

490 


All other unmanufactured ..free 






74,842 


Do dut . . 






29 










Total unmanufactured 




717,409 




698,144 










Manufactures of (dutiable)— 

Cabinet ware or house furniture . 




27,349 

900 

57,682 




5.691 


Wood pulp (tons) 


20 


76 


8,750 


Another 




148,434 










Total manufactures 




85,981 




152.875 










Wool, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other 
like animals, and manufactures of : 
Unmanufactured (pounds, dutiable)— 

Class 1— Clothing 


2,166.969 
281,707 
286,204 


888,250 
86,867 
23,238 


2,897,917 

17,288 

285,680 


390,504 


Class 2 — Combing 


3,255 


Class 3 — Carpet ." 


21,225 






Total wool 


2,688,880 


898,855 


3,150,830 


414,964 






Manufactures of— 

Carpets and carpeting (square yards) 
dut 


798 


1,768 

118,463 
15,024 


12,462 


16, 818 


Clothing, ready-made, and other wear- 
ing apparel, except shawls and knit 


9,872 


Cloths (pounds) dut. . 


is, 548 


5i,346 


38,117 
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Exports of foreign merchandise — Continued. 





Eleven months ending November— 


Articles. 


1900. 


1901. 




Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Wool, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other 
like animals, and mannMCtaresof— Continued. 
Manulactiires of— Continaed. 

Dies goods, women's and children's 

(square yards) dnt.. 

Knitfabrics. . dnt.. 


868,185 


166,916 


248,816 


767 


Bags, noils, and waste (pounds) ...dut.. 










Mtmgo, flocks, shoddy.'noila, wool ex- 
tracts, rags and waste (pounds) . .dut. . 
ghawls dut.. 


48,897 


725 

611 

7.584 

16,901 


21,084 


8,441 
248 


Yams (pounds) dut.. 

Allother dut.. 


14,900 


17,846 


10,847 
81,887 








Total *n«nn factum 




227,992 




176, 764 










zinc or spelter, and manufactures of (dutiable) : 

Tn h1/w»kn nr nlim fi.n^ old f nounns) ...... 


45,794 


2,750 
289 






MaDofarturos of 




1,641 










Total 




8,048 




1,641 








An other articles free.. 




40,050 
162,617 




81.749 


Do dut.. 






93,068 










Total value of merchandise free. . 




11,907,228 
11,288,850 




13.460.254 
11.965,841 


Do..... dut.. 












Total Talue of exports of foreign mer- 
chandise . 




28,140,578 




26,425,696 












9,910.800 
18,280,278 




14.078,690 


Not from warehouse - 






11.346,906 










Carried In can and other land yehtcles . ^ ...... . 




7,087,574 

2,684,168 
2881411 

12,980,421 
200,004 




6,966,860 


American YesKls— 

Bteam 






2,898.382 


Sailing 






125,961 


Foreign Yessels- 

f^^mm , 






15,774,941 


Sailing 






145,482 
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AFRICA. 

Following the usual custom of the Review, the continent of Africa, 
for trade reasons, is considered in four ffeoffraphical divisions — (1) the 
Northern, covering the Canary Islands, Madeira, Morocco, Tunis, 
Tripoli, Algeria, Egypt, and the Sudan; (2) the West Coast, includ- 
ing the British colonies and protectorates of Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
Lagos, Gambia, and the Gold Coast; Spanish Guinea; the French pos- 
sessions of Guinea, Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, the Kongo, and Senegal; 
the German dependencies of Togoland, Kameroon, and Southwest 
Africa; the Portuguese possession of Angola; the Kongo Free State, 
under feelgian influence, and the Republic of Liberia; (3) South Africa, 
embracing Caj)e Colony, Natal, Mozambique (the trade of which is 
largely in transit for the interior), British Central Africa, and Rhodesia 
(the commerce of which passes chiefly through Cape Colony^, Natal, 
and other South African countries; (4) the East Coast, including 2Jan- 
zibar, Madagascar, Mauritius. Reunion, German East Africa, British 
East Africa, Abyssinia, Eiytnrea, and Somaliland. 

BAILROADS IN AFRIGA. 

Consul-General Hughes, of Coburg, says that according to German 
reports, railwaj^s are distributed over Africa as follows: 



Districts. 



Length. 



In AlfferiA, Tunis, French Sudan, Somaliland 

British Kast. South, and Central Africa, the Gold Coast, and Lagos . 

Kgypt.-. 

Transvaal 

Natal 

Oranffe River Colony 

Angola and Mozambique 

Kongo Free State 

German East and West Africa 

Erythrea 



Miles. 

8,428.8 

8.881.6 

2.086.6 

1,202.4 

736 

697.6 

585.9 

276.9 

186.4 

16.7 



NORTH AFRICA. 

CANARY ISIiANDS. ' 

Consul Berliner, of Teneriffe, says that the quantity of American 
goods imported in the first six months of 1901 was double that of the 
entire year of 1900. Nineteen sailing vessels arrived from the United 
States (eleven of which carried our flag) filled with lumber, oil, wheat, 
coal, tobacco, lard, and general merchandise. There has also been a 
gain in the quantity of American products imported via England. The 
articles all give satisfaction, the only fault found being with the high 
freight rat^. With a direct line of tmnsportation by steam, tne 
consul thinks this difficulty would be obviated. 
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The exports declared for the United States in the fiscal year 1900 
amounted to $26,933; imports from our country in 1900 (according 
to our Treasury returns of exports) were $283,706. No figures as to 
the total trade are available (in 1898 the imports and exports were 
$1,600,000 and $2,000,000, respectively), but from a report of the 
French consul at Las Palmas, the following data as to the principal 
imports are taken: 

Paper, — Packing and writing paper comes moetly from Germany and Spain; valae, 
265,000 pesetas ($42,400). 

Wall paper. — In about equal quantities from Grermany and England; value, 210,000 
pesetas (^3,600). 

Perfumeries, — ^The French article is mostly in demand. Grermany and England 
famish cheaper toilet soaps; value, 210,000 pesetas ($33,600). 

Bronze gocds. — Parisian manufactures are in great demand. In some kinds, Ger- 
many competes; value, 60,000 pesetas ($9,600). 

Jewelry and watches. — Mostly from Grermany. The United States, Grermany, and 
Switzerland furnish clocks; value, 261.000 pesetas ($41,760). 

Firearms. — Belgium supplies cheap kinds. 

Prfro&iim,— Exclusively from the United States; value, 360,000 pesetas ($56,000). 

If ox candles. — English brands, on account of low price, have preference; value, 
95,000 pesetas ($15,200). 

OUs. — OHve oil is used in large quantities; it comes mostly from Sevilla, French 
and Italian find less favor; value, 390^000 pesetas ($62,400). 

Wine. — Only French champagne is imported; value, 27,000 pesetas ($4,320). 

Wood and goods of wood. — Building timber and wood for cabinetwork come from 
the United States and Sweden. Of wooden furniture, the more common kinds come 
from Spain; the finer ones from France and England; value. 750, 000 pesetas ($120,000). 

Ironbedsieads. — ^The Spanish make has a monopoly of the market; value, 95,0(K) 
pesetas ($15,200). 

Cutlery^ etc. — Imported mainly from Grermany. Some of the finer kinds of table 
knives and divers instruments m>m Sheffield; value, 27,000 pesetas ($4,320). 

Cement — Until recently, English cement onlv was in demand. Now the Belgian 
product, on account of lower price, is taken; value, 325,000 pesetas ($52,000). 

Glass and porcelain. — ^The cheaper |^rades of glassware come from Belgium and Ger- 
many. The finer kinds, as well as faience and porcelain goods, are almost exclusively 
imported from France; value, 178.000 pesetas ($28,480). 

Preserves. — Imported from England, France, and Spain; value, 135,000 pesetas 
($21,600). 

Chemicals and pharmacetUical goods. — Imported from France, Germany, and Spain; 
value, 182,000 pesetas ($29,120). 

Chemical fertilizers. — ^Imported from England and Grermany; value, 800,000 pesetas 
($128,000). 

Leather and leaiher aoo<fo.— Mostly from Spain; value, 795,000 pesetas ($127,200). 

i^>trito.— Exclusively from Germany; value, 970,000 pesetas ($155,200). 

Cereals. — Wheat, barley, and com are imported from Morocco and the Argentine 
Republic, if home crops are insufficient; value, 1,280,400 pesetas ($204,864). 

Flour. — From France, Spain, and the Aiigentine Biepublic. 

Ironware. — Imported mostly from Grermany; value, 204,000 pesetas ($32,640). 

MADEIRA. 

A British foreign office report (No. 2677), gives the import trade of 
Madeira for 1900 as $1,849,051 and the export trade as $1,207,179. 
The United States' share of the export trade was $662, and of the 
import trade, $540,454. Wine, butter, eggs, fruit, and embroidery 
constitute the chief exports. The United States sends cereals, staves, 
oil, etc., to the island. 

MOROCCO. 

The total imports in 1898 (no later statistics obtainable) were $1,450,- 
000; the exports, $1,958,500. No returns of trade with the United 
States are available, except those of declared exports to our country. 
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which, for the fiscal year 1900, amounted to $672,000. The United 
Kingdom sends over 60 per cent of the imports into Morocco, and takes 
about 26 per cent of the exports. Germany's share of the import and 
export trade is about 7 per cent and 17 per cent, respectively; France's, 
about 21 per cent and 26 per cent. 

Consul-General Gummer6 sends from Tangier, October 5, 1901, 
copy of a letter from the minister of foreign affairs of Morocco, 
stating that the Sultan has decided to open the coast trade in that 
country for certain articles — that is, to permit grain, fowls, vegetables, 
etc., to be freely transported from port to port. Mr. Gummer^ adds: 

This will be a great boon to the poor people, as heretofore, there has been a tariff 
which preventea such trade. During periods of scarcity here, when barley and 
wheat were selling at exorbitant prices, farther down the coast at Casa Blanca or 
Safl5j where the mxd is remarkably fertile^ grain was so cheap as not to pay for the 
reaping, and was allowed to rot in the fields; and yet not a bushel of it was permitted 
to be transported to this or any other port by sea, which was the only practicable 
route. This new order will change all this, and is the direct result of the influence 
of the English Government. 

An article in La Gazette Coloniale, of Brussels, says: 

Morocco is rich in various kinds of minerals. The most widely distributed are 
copper, lead, zinc, antimony, mercurv, and iron; also metals belonging to the 
platinum group — platinum, iridium, palladium, etc. In some places^ manganese and 
chromium have been discovered, and it is a well-known fau!t tnat Morocco possesses 
large beds of phosphate of lime. The copper ore is very often argentiferous and 
sometimes auriferous, and is found everywhere in the region of Sous and of Tangier. 
Iron mines are numerous, and the presence of gold has been quite recently indicated. 
Lead ore, which is always more or less argentiferous, is frequently found in different 
parts of North Africa, though usually subordinate to the presence of other metals, as 
copper and zinc, in the same beds. The mines of Gar Rouban, on the frontier of 
Morocco, and veins cropping out in various parts of the Empire indicate the abundant 
presence of this metal. 

AliGERIA. 

La Quinzaine Coloniale, Paris, November 26, 1901, values the total 
import trade of Algeria for the year 1900 at $55,919,533, compared 
with $65,446,475 in the preceding year. The export trade is figured 
at $66,578,422 in 1900 and at $67,351,257 in 1899. 

The total exportation of wine was: 



Year. 


Gallons. 


Value. 


1899 


126,604,620 
64,484,376 


$27,263,231 


1900 


10, 119, 665 






German official reports contain the following statement of the min- 
eral production in Algeria in the past two years: 



Description. 



Phosphates 
Iron 

S*f:::;: 

Zinc 

Total. 



1899. 



Terns. 
281, 113 
633,304 
1,696 
6,217 
36,952 



959,182 



1900. 



Tons. 

273,500 

604,053 

24 

2,084 

30,250 



909,911 
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The following appears in La Grazette Coloniale, of Brussels: 

The government of Algeria has jast published its programme of colonization for 
the next season. The .Mgerian system is based apon gratuitous concessions of land 
and the creation of villages at points chosen by the administration. The plan 
for 1900-1901 comprises the creation of twenty villages and the enlai^ment of nine. 
The area to be given up to colonization is aoout 111,195 acres, plus 1,200 to 1,500 
acres of reserve for the pasture grounds. The number of lots being one thousand, 
the average of each is 111 acres; but the area varies from 62 to 247 acres^ according 
to the quality of the lands and the distance from the seacoast Every village com- 
prises m>m thirty to seventy households. To obtain a concession, the applicant 
most be French; "he must pleage himself to a residence of five years, (which term 
may be reduced after three years, if there has been an expenoiture of $9.65 per 
acre); he must give proof of having a capital of at least $965, which may be repre- 
sented by prop^y in France. 

A recent report by Consul Covert, of Lyons, has the following: 

Among the colonies and dependencies- of France, there is none the commerce of 
which has been so advantageous to the mother country as that of Algeria. Begin- 
ning with 8,000,000 francs ($1,600,000 in round numbers) in ISS), it rose to 
$10,000,000 in 1840 and to nearly $13,000,000 in 1850, to $31,000,000 in 1860, to over 
$60,000,000 in 1870, and to $95,000,000 in 1880. During the years 1881-84, considerable 
railroad building was carried on in the colony, opening up large sections of the coun- 
try to cultivation, and the exchanges with the mother country continue to increase. 
In 1890, they were $109,000,000; in 1898, $117,000,000; and in 1899, $123,000,000. 

Of the $100,000,000 worth of goods which France sells to her colonies, $54,000,000 
worth goes to Al^ria. The laws regulating the commerce of France with her colo- 
nies are so framea as to discriminate in favor of French products, French shipping, 
and every interest of the mother country. 

It is stated that the imports into Algeria from other nations are steadily declining. 
The exchanges in exports and imports between France and the colony have almost 
equally balanced durmg the past fifty years. The articles in which an augmentation 
of sales to Algeria are noted are cotton fobrics, beer, wines, preserved meats, fruits 
and vegetables, edible pastes, and rice from Indo-China. 

France now buys from foreign countries wheat, tan bark, olive oil, cork, wool, 
beef, and mutton, which she hopes in the near future to import direct from her 
dtiziens in Algeria. 

At the meeting of the National A^cultural Society, reported in the Journal 
Offidel of November 12, 1901, Aleeria was the chief subject of discussion. Dr. 
Trabut said that the cultivation of peaches, plums, and cherries had not thus far 
been very successful in Algeria, but that orange culture was very prosperous, above 
all in the mountainous r^ons. Fig culture had become one of tne ^"eat resources 
of the country, some 27,0W),000 pounds of figs having been exported in 1899. The 
exportation of dates is increasinig. Banana trees have been successfully cultivated 
only on the seacoast, but this pmnt demands exceptional care — shelter, rich warm 
soil, and a great deal of water. 

The speaker urged the wider cultivation of the olive. Algeria does not now pro- 
dnce enough oil for her home consimiption, yet there are hundreds of thousands of 
wild olives in the colony. 

Much has been written about the wheat-producing capacities of Algeria. Mem- 
bers of agricultural societies say that they expect in a few years to be able to 
make up ror any deficit in their home crop by imports from this colony. Whatever 
reciprocity arrangements may be made bctweer France and the United States, this 
country counts upon being supplied within a short time with all the fruits and food 
staffs she needs from Algeria. 

H. Doc. 320 7 
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TUNIS. 

The trade of Tunis with the principal countries participating, says 
Vice-Consul Touhay, is as follows: 



France. . . 
Aliireria . . 
EoArland . 
Belgium . 
Italy 



Exports. 



$4,202,177 

738,166 

893,410 

169,128 

1,206,286 



Imports. 



17,075,563 

892,287 

1,209,037 

195.123 

822,570 



The total exports in 1900 araounted to $8,214,116, against $9,540,657 
in 1899, and the imports to $11,772,254, against $11,765,200 in the 
preceding year. The exports to the iJnited States in 1900 were valued 
at $5,983 and the imports therefrom at $391,808. As a natural result 
of the French protectorate, France absorbs about two-thirds of the 
trade. Olive oil and wine, the chief products, are nearly all shipped 
to France; Italy also taking part of tne olive oil. The chief item of 
import from the United Stit.es in the year under review was agricul- 
tural machinery — $126,051; tobacco, lard, corn, oil, pork, saws, tools 
and hardware, and cheese and condensed milk were among the other 
items. Sponges and goatskins are shipped to this country. In 1901, 
sewing machines appear in the returns of imports from the United 
States. It should be noted, says Mr. Touhay, that all our products 
reach Tunis via France; when we can succeed in establishing a direct 
transport service, our trade will be largely extended. 

An article in La Quinzaine Coloniale, or Paris, says: 

Bizerta is one of the pointe of Tunis which has undergone the most complete 
transformation since the protectorate was established. Before 1890, this little Arab 
town did not have more than 5,000 inhabitants; its port — a flourishing one in the 
days of piracy — and the canal uniting it to the lake, were choked with sand, admit- 
ting only vessels of the smallest draft. Now, a French town has sprung up by its 
side, whose population is estimated at 20,000 inhabitants, including 4,500 Europeans, 
2,000 French civil employees, and 6,000 troops. A complete system of forts and 
batteries is being constructed around it. A canal, 29J feet deep and 210 feet wide, 
allows entrance to the largest ironclads. Tw^o piers protect the port, which will be 
sheltered by a mole. Parliament has voted a sum of $1,659,800 for additional works. 
A wharf 218 yards long, accessible to vessels drawing 23 feet of water, has been built 
on the banks of the canal, equipped with lifting engines, sheds, iron railways, and 
water pipes to facilitate the loadmg and unloading of vessels. In five years, the Port 
Company has executed an immense work, costing not less than $2,026,500, of which 
$868,500 has been paid by the company, and $1,158,000 remains at the charge of the 
Tunis budget 

The admirable situation of Bizerta, near Cape Blanco, the most northern point of 
the African continent, and on the direct route from Gibraltar to Port Said, permita it 
to compete under the most favorable conditions with Algiers and Malta in the revict- 
ualing of vessels going to or returning from the Orient. As regards supplies, it is 
infinitely better endowed than Malta, which produces nothing, and is quite as well 
favored as Algiers. Fresh stores, beef, fish, and vegetables are found in abundance; 
the water is excellent in quality and unlimited in quantity. The waters of the whole 
Tunisian coast abound in fish. In 1897, the Port Company caught 11,023,000 pounds 
of fish, of which 220,460 pounds were exported to France. A recent official publica- 
tion 01 Tunis says: There is no reason why Tunis should not rival Algeria, whoee 
fruits and kitchen-garden products are now consumed everywhere in France, and 
in Europe generally. It is only thirty -six hours distant from Marseilles, with a fer- 
tile soil and an agreeable and healthy climate. There is no dead season in Tnnis; 
no frost to harden the ground; the farmer has two or three months more in which 
to prepare his ground than in France, and manual labor (that is, Arab) is cheap. 
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The visitor in summer or aatumn is struck with the nakedness of the country; but 
with the first rains, the ground is covered with flowers and verdure, and one recog- 
nizes the land which was once a granary of ancient Borne. 

TRIPOIil. 

A British Foreign Office Report, No. 2634, containR the following: 

The total value of impMorts in 1900 was estimated at $2,430,817, as against $1,873,116 
in the previous year. The export trade was figured at $2,(^,630 in 1900, compared 
with $1,997,698 in 1899. The United States* snare in the export trade was valued 
at $236,025 in 1900 and $243,325 in 1899. The following table shows the principal 
articles of import into Tripoli and their values in 1900: 

Flour $622,912 Provisions $92,464 

British cloth manufactures 418,519 Yam 85,164 

Foreign cloth manufactures 104,630 Iron 82,731 

Tobacco 158,161 Tea 58,398 

Colonial produce 131,396 Rice 52,558 

Wheat and barley 119,229 CJoffee 44,772 

8u(^ 118,743 

SUI>AN. 

CJonsul-Greneral Guenther, of Frankfort, says: 

According to Paris reports, the commerce of the Sudan in 1900 was very fovorable, 
although the projected railroad, which will connect the North African coast with 
the interior, has not vet been completed. Commerce moves by caravan in the direc- 
tion of Tripoli and Morocco. 

Perfumeries are an important article of commerce, imported b^ a Bulgarian house 
from German firms in Leipzig. Notions and tinware, nails, chains, locks, iron and 
brass wire, and copper bars of medium size are mostly of German origin. The car- 
avans also carry jewelry from Austria, Germany, and Italy. 

The following details concerning imports into the Central Sudan are 
taken from the Bulletin de G^graphie Commerciale, Paiis: 

Most of the merchandise sold in the markets of In-Salah, Ghat, and Ghadam^ is 
introduced through Tripoli and Morocco. Of the tissues imported from Europe into 
Tripoli, seven-tenths, at least, are sent to the Sudan. Woolen textiles are nearly all 
of Austrian origin; cottons, calicoes, and indiennes of all kinds come from England, 
mostly from M&nchester. Only one French house is re{)resented in this importation. 
Ninety per cent of the sugar comes from Austria. This sugar, almost always pow- 
dered, is packed in waterproof sacks, solidly made to bear transportation. Tea, gen- 
erally from Malta, is carried by every caravan. The original Chinese boxes are 
covered with strong, coarse canvas and then wrapped in fresh skins. The packages 
weigh a little over 8 ounces. 

Hardware and tinware come from Germany. The articles most in demand are 
padlocks, hinges, chains of small size^ tacks, nails, iron bars three- tenths to 5} inches 
square, iron and brass wire, and medium-sized copper wire. Glass and glass beads 
are either of Italian or Austrian origin. Hand glasses and small decorated mirrors 
are in great demand, and beads of aU kinds— white, cream, and ivory especially — 
have a good sale. For necklac^ bracelets, and rosaries, colored beads are used and 
gold-colored ones for embroideries. Besides necklaces of beads, coral, and shell, all 
c-aravans carry necklaces, rings, bracelets, and brooches of silver. There is little sale 
for gold jewelry, but plated jewelry is always sought, as are imitation jewels. These 
must be either red, blue, or white. These articles come from Germany, Austria, 
ItflJv, and America. 

The most important import of all is that of essences and perfumes. A single car- 
avan often carries $4^000 worth of essences, and the average yearly sales amount to 
over$80,000. Bulgaria and Gerynany have almost the monopoly of this trade. These 
esBeoces are generally good and remarkably cheap; they are sold by the pound, 
according to quality, and consist chiefly of musk, jasmine, geranium, sandalwood, 
mint, cinnamon, nutmeg, and cloves. Another import of increasing importance con- 
Bsts of the various coverings or mantles used by the Arabs, haicks, serouals, boumous, 
etc The Jews of Tripoli manufacture enormous quantities of these, which And their 
vay as far as Darfour and the Egyptian Sudan. 
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EGYPT. 

The following extracts are taken from a report by Lord Cromer. 
British agent and consul-general in Egypt, on conditions in Egypt ana 
the Sudan for 1900: 



COMMEBCS. 



The following table shows the valae of trade in 1S99 and 1900. 
1900 are the highest yet reached in Egypt. 



The figaree for 



Imports and exports. 



1899. 



1900. 



Increase in 
1900. 



Imports. . . . 
Exports.... 

Total 



•£U, 442, 000 
15,861,000 



26,798,000 



156,557,806 
75,879,996 



•£14,112,000 
16,766,000 



182,487,799 



30,878,000 



169,755,616 
82,874,838 



$18,197,810 
6,9»4«845 



162,629,954 



20,192,166 



• E^ryptlan pound. 

The increase in the valae of imports is chiefly dae to the ^wth of trade; also to 
the abnormal importation of grain, conseqaent on the low Nile of 1899, of which the 
full efifects were felt in 1900, and the rise in prices and freights. The following are 
the principal increases in quantities during the year 1900, as compared with the 
average imported during the five years end^ 1899: 



Article. 


Mean of 
five years, 
1895-1899. 


Quantity, 
1900. 


Increase in 
1900. 


Cement 

Sugar 


barrels.. 

cwts. . 


145,500 

44,560 

1,821.000 

1,918,002 

8,670 

7,829,160 

38,185,877 

225,972 

20,711 

9,819 

1,764,782 


425,400 

116,640 

8,498,700 

3,680,976 

6,862 

12,804,280 

42,114,474 

378,830 

80,406 

15,260 

2,561,745 


Percent. 
192 
162 


Butter 

Oil 


pounds.. 

do 


92 
89 


gfMime r ^ r ^ 


tons. . 


78 


Cotton goods 

Do 

Tea 


yards.. 

pounds.. 

do 


74 
10 
68 


Rice 


tons.. 


47 


Barley 


do.... 


55 


Salt meat 


pounds.. 


45 



The sugar imported into the country comes almost entirely from Russia and 
Austria. The revival of trade with the Sudan accounts for the increase in cotton 
goods. Machinery imported shows an increase of 40 per cent. The gain in the 
importation of cement is due to the Assouan reservoir and other public works. 
There apoears to be a considerable demand for candles, sugar, and tea in the 
Sudan. There is also a considerable increase in the importation of petroleum. 
Tanks have been erected both at Suez and at Alexandria for the purpose of import- 
ing petroleum in bulk; 9,892 tons were imported in bulk in 1900. 

WORKS ON TH£ NILE. 

Excellent progress was made during the year upon the works at Assouan and 
Aasiout; it is expected that both will be completed and ready for the flood of 1902. 
The value of permanent work executed up to date at Assouan is $4,943,000, of which 
$3,212,950 was done in 1900. The average number of men employed upon this work 
was: Europeans, 1,114; natives, 7,026; total, 8,140. 

The principal work done during the year was the construction of the foundations 
of the dam in three branches. Temporary stone dams were made round each of 
these openings and the water was pumped out. The rock below the surface is 
of infenor quality, and it was found necessary to carry the foundations of the dam 30 
to 40 feet deeper than had been estimated. The total length of the Assouan dam is 
2,180 yards, of which 1,853 yards of the foundation had been laid by the end of 
1900. The average height of the masonry completed over this length is 4.3 yards 
above low- water level. Of the 180 undersluices, 130 were in progress in 1900, 20 of 
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these being lined with cast iron. The total amount of masonry execated dorinj;^ the 
year was 5,297,490 cubic feet; 1,765,830 cubic feet of rock were excavated. 

At Aasiout, the foundations were laid on a len^h of 262 yards of the 907 vards of 
barrage. A length of 493 yards of floor was completed and the piers -of 6l sluice 
openings were carried to a height above summer-water level. An attempt was made 
to take advantage of the low level of the river and carry the work right across. 
The work was nearly completed when the earthen dams surrounding it burst, and 
further pro^p^ess was stopped for the season. The portion of the floor actually left 
untouched is 21.8 yards, but it is complete under 21 of the sluice openix^ The 
total quantity of concrete and masonry executed up to date is 3,838,278 cubic feet, of 
which 2,523,053 cubic feet wero executed in 1900. The total expendituro up to date 
has been $2,760,458, including preliminary works, plant, and land; 39,223,675 cubic 
feet of earthwork have been executed, and 1,751,332. sand bags have been used; 
2,108 lineal yards of cast-iron sheet piles have been driven; 381 Europeans were 
employed in the work in 1900, and an average of 12,500 natives at the time when the 
pressure was greatest A special staff was occupied throughout the year in prepar- 
mg the projects for the works necessitated in Upper Egypt by the transformation of 
la^ tracts of country from basin into perennial irrigation. 

The value of the irri^ition work was never better exemplified than in 1900, when, 
in spite of the lowest Nile of which any record exists, the cotton crop was not merely 
saved, but treated in so skillful a manner as to give a yield which a few years ago 
would have been considered impossible, even when the flood was most abundant 

THB SCJDD IN THB BAHR-BLrGBBEL. 

The removal of the greater portion of this obstacle was successfully accomplished 
in 1900, and through navigation was restored between Khartoum and Reiaf, on the 
Upper Nile. Instead of the sudd being, as had been supposed, a tangle of weed 
floating on the water and descending a few feet below the surface, it proved in most 
cases to be a mass of decayed vegetation, papyrus roots, and earth, much resembling 
peat in its consistency, and compressed into such soliditv by the force of the current 
that men could walk over it everywhere, and even elepnants could in places cross it 
without danger. The most effectual method of removing it was found to be by cut- 
ting deep trenches on the surface, thus dividing it into rectangular blocks of some 10 
feet square. These were hauled out, block by block, by means of chains and wire 
hawsers attached to the gunboats. 

RAILWAYS. 

Of the improvements which have been effected during the year, that which has 
had the greatest effect is the putting into service of 200 30-ton American wagons. 
The complaint of want of wagons has almost ceased to exist, mainlv owing to the 
great adoition to our carrying power, which is represented not only by the capacity 
of the wagons, but by the &ct that, owing to their extreme lightness, our goods 
engines can draw 20 per cent more net loads in these than in our ordinary stock. 
These very light wagons are produced by a special process, for which only two firms, 
onetn England and one in the United States, possess the necessary appliances. The 
English firm lays itself out for a heavier class of work, which finds favor with Eng- 
lish engineers. Its prices are high, and as it is extremely full of work, it is not in a 
podtion to give very quick delivery. The American firm lays itself out for a very 
light and cheap, while fairly serviceable clasB of work, which is very rapidly pro- 
duced. A little too much has been sacrificed to lightness in points which are, per- 
haps, of small importance in the United States, but of considerable importance here. 
These, however, are all minor matters, and are well worth sacrificing for the great 
gain in carr3ring capacity obtained in a short time and at a very small cost. 

The wagons have successfully met the special exigency for which they were 
ordered, a^ they have also given us experience which has enabled us to order a 
more satisfactory type for future use when the emergency is passed. 

Thirty locomotives were ordered during the year, and it will probably be neces- 
sary to order about this number annually Ibr some years to replace worn-out engines 
ana to meet the ordinary expansion of traffic. The American offers were in every 
case the most favorable; but as American firms do not make engines to our standard 
designs, one order for ten was given to a Glasgow firm for a design prepared by our 
locomotive engineer, which seems likely to prove very suitable for heavy passenger, 
and perhaps tSao for light, fast goods trains. It is very similar to a type introduced 
OQ the Great Western Kailway some fifteen years ago. The time of delivery is, how- 
ever, so long that it is a question whether we shall not have to give another oraer to 
America before they arrive. 
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The English make of rollmg stock has heen largely and sncoessfally used m Egypt 
since the commencement of ite railways, and the working staff is thoroughly con- 
versant with its use. Thirty-one English locomotives have been introduced since 
1886, and 12 are shortly due; 10 are passenger eng^ines, slightly exceeding the standard 
type in weight and power, and 2 are powerful trial engines — 1 passenser and 1 goods 
— weighing, respectively, 65 and 68 tons (working order). English rolling stock 
also includes 70 first-class carriages and 600 wagons. The equipment of American 
make now in use covers 20 locomotives and 300 wagons, and there are 22 locomotives 
which have not as yet been put into traffic. The 20 locomotives in use are of the 
freight type, and inasmuch as they have already run an average of nearly 70,000 
miles without having entered the workshops for' general repairs, they have earned 
for themselves a satisfactory reputation as regards design and quaUty of material. 
The 22 American engines on .order consist of 2 trial engines — 1 passenger and 1 goods 
— of 65 and 67 tons weight, respectively (working order); 10 passenger and 10 shunt- 
ing engines. The workmanship of these locomotives, with the exception of the 
working parts, is rough, and far short of the finish that is considered desirable by 
European engineers, and it would be a satisfaction if a mutual standard of finish 
could be fixed, in order that firms might compete on the same basis. The expense 
incurred in neatly finishing portions, other than working portions, is very consider- 
able and goes far to account for the difference in cost between the American and 
Enelish make of locomotive. 

The make of American and English locomotives differs so widely that it does not 
follow that two engines — one American and one English — of similar weight and 
power, and equally good in design and quality of material, should give the same 
result in a strange land, where for many years the staff has been accustomed tp the 
use of the latter type. In introducing a new type, intricate details have to be sim- 
plified to suit the capacity of the mechanic, and the latter trained to the new condi- 
tions; moreover, the American engines appear to consume more coal. These two 
conditions, in a country where the mechanic adapts himself slowly and unwillingly 
to changes and where coal is expensive ($6.08 a ton) , must ever be important factors 
when comparing the utility of the English and American locomotive for use in 

JFrom Belgium, 202 locomotives have been supplied to the E^ptian railway 
administration since 1886. These 202, although (with the exception of 24) con- 
structed to the same drawings and specification and exactly similar, so far as the eye 
can judge, to 28 others of English make, have given very different results, especially 
in the boiler tubes. A comparison ot the boiler tubes of 74 passenger engines, 
which are apparently identical, shows that the life of the tubes of the 18 engines oif 
English make has averaged nine years and eleven months and 264,356 miles, as 
against six years and six months and 183,743 miles in the case of the 58 engines of 
Belgian make. 

It is quite possible that in the course of the next two or three years, several branch 
lines will have to be closed to traffic for renewal, as bridges, locomotivies, carriages, 
and wfurons are wearing out almost as rapidly as they can be repaired or repla^. 
With all these drawbacks, there has been an increase of $237,264 m the net earnings 
of the Egyptian railways during the year. 

AGRICULTURAL LOANS. 

Money may be advanced to the cultivators either by the Government or by a 
private bank. The bank incurs the whole financial responsibility, takes all the 
profits, and bears all the losses, and through its own agents does all the work of lend- 
ing. In every district in which operations are undertaken, an agent is appointed, 
who receives a commission of 1 per cent per annum on any loan that he may make. 
These agents are placed under the general supervision of one English inspector, who 
visits the villages where operations have been undertaken. It is only when the 
stage of repayment is reached that the Government steps in. The taxeatherers 
collect the money due to the bank at the same time as the land tax. Money is 
advanced at the rate of 10 per cent, of which 1 per cent goes to the local agents in 
the form of commission. Of the remaining 9 per cent, it is estimated that about 3 
per cent goes in covering the expenses of the bank, leaving a net profit of 6 per 
cent, from which bad debts have to be deducted. The whole of Lower Egypt is 
now comprised in the sphere of operations. In 1900, 9,500 advances, amounting in 
all to $681,051, were made. The bank is now prepared to advance money in small 
loans up to a maximum amount of $1,235,750. 

CONDITIONS IN THE SUDAN. 

Complete tranquillity has prevailed throughoutall the districts administered by the 
Sudan Government. A fairly good water supply and abundant rains have prodaced 
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exceptional crops; the supply of gi*ain is plentiful, and the market prices lower than 
they have been for many vears. These facts, added to a general feeling of security 
and immunity from interference, have gone far toward establishing a condition of 
apparent contentment and satisfaction. 

Not only has the opening up of communication with the far reaches of the Upper 
Nile placed the northern posts of Uganda in comparatively close touch with iChar- 
toum and Cairo, but it h^ also enabled the Kongo Free State authorities to begin 
drawing their supplies by the Nile Valley instead of by the circuitous West African 
and Kongo route. Paucity of steamers is for the present an unfortunate obstacle to 
any trade development on an extensive scale, but it is hoped that with the next high 
Nile, more steamers may be brought up from the Assouan-Haifa reach. A govern- 
ment poet has now been established near Kers, some 55 miles north of the Kongo 
Free State station at Reggaf . 

MILITARY COLONIZATION. 

Early in the year, it was decided to distribute among the various provinces a por- 
tion of the large garrison then concentrated at Omdurman, and later on, the general 
tiimquillity prevailing throughout the country rendered possible a considerable reduc- 
tion of the Egyptian army. Many old Sudanese soldiers whose discharge had been 
promised on me reconquest of the Sudan were permitted to leave. Several of these 
elected to return to their old homes, but upward of 800 men, together with their 
wives and children, consented to form colonies in various parts of the Sudan. Vil- 
lages for these colonists have now been established on the Blue and White Niles and 
in the Kassala district, and, as far as can be judged at present, they are likely to 

f)rove popular and of eventual advantage to the various provinces in which they are 
ocatea. Each colonist is granted from 2 to 3 acres of good rain or pasture land and 
1 acre of the Nile foreshore, besides grain for sowing. In addition, durra is given to 
each man, woman, and child, in order to support themselves until they have gathered 
sufficient crops from their own lands. Colonies are organized on a more or less mili- 
tary basis, a well-known and capable noncommissioned oflScer being selected as chief 
or sheik. Some of these villages have already started their own markets; it is 
hoped mosques and schools will be eventually provided. So feir, the experiment has 
proved a distinct success. 



WEST COAST. 

The following table, submitted by Consul-General Skinner, of Mar- 
seilles, shows the development of the trade of the west coast of 
Africa: 

Tolal commercial moi^meni of coloiiies {importations and exportations). 



Colony. 



Mftoritania 

Seneeal , 

Gtmbia 

Portuguese Guinea 

French Guinea 

Sierra Leone 

Uberia 

Ivory Coast 

GoldCoai»t 

Togo land 

Dahomey 

Ug06 

Nigeria 

Kameroon 

Rio-Mum 

Gaboon Kongo 

Kongo Free State 

Angola 

Qerman Southwest Africa . 



Length of coast. 



Kilo- 
meters. 



600 
1.000 

20 
220 
260 
300 
460 
480 
450 

40 
100 

900 

400 
150 
900 
100 
1,200 
1,250 



Miles. 



372.8 

621.4 

12.4 

136.7 

161.5 

186.4 

286.8 

298.2 

279.6 

24.8 

62.1 

559.2 

248.5 
93.2 

559.2 
62.1 

745.6 

776.7 



1891. 



16,013,108 

1,694,172 

106,536 

1.433.376 

4,192,268 



1,319.704 
6,513,750 



3,694.020 
6,296,625 
7,527,000 
2.136,510 



810,600 
3,408.959 
8.492,000 



1895. 



$1,871 
7,966 065 
1,929.066 
389,088 
1,988,479 
4.245,647 



1,294,258 
8,780.162 
1,302,750 
4.065,352 
8,209,255 
7,697.226 
2.350.740 



2,045.414 
4,624.666 
8,598,500 



Belonging to— 



^,847 
14,206.958 
2,383,164 

991,055 I 
4,806.279 
4,329,569 
482,500 
2,364,829 
10,106.252 
1,402,991 
4,838,124 
8,640,031 
7,272,626 
3.811,750 



2,569,795 
11,270.042 
12.501,063 

2, 474,720 



Spain. 
France. 
Great Britain. 
Portugal. 
France. 
Great Britain. 
Independent. 
France. 
Great Britain. 
Germany. 
France. 
Great BriUin. 

Do. 
Germany. 
Spain. 
France. 
Belgium. 
Portugal. 
Germany. 
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OOMMEBGIAL RELATIONS: REVIEW. 



BRITISH WE8T AFRICA. 



SIERRA LEONE. 



A British colonial report gives the total value of imports for 1900 
at $2,716,826, as against $3,356,941 in the previous year. The total 
value of exports in 1900 was $1,766,279, being an increase of $130,082. 
The United States, it is stated, holds the market for lumber and kero- 
sene oil, the other principal articles coming from our country being 
biscuit in barrels, provisions, and beef and pork. The total value of 
imports from the United States was $215,946 in 1900. 



OAMBLL. 



The value of imports in 1900, according to official returns, was 
$946,087, exclusive of specie. The exports for the same period were 
$117,391. The importation of cotton goods amounted to $298,136. 
The value of the principal articles of export was: 



Kola nuts $11,096 

Ground nuts 1,079,589 

Palm kernels 4,964 



Rubber $49,716 

Wax 4,487 

Hides 1,791 



LAQOS. 

British ex)lonial returns give the value of imports in 1900 as $4,040,000, 
of which England sent $3,285,000 and the United States $25,700. The 
exports were $4,307,000, and $1,054,000 of this went to the mother 
country and none to the United States. 

A recent report from Consul Boyle, of Liverpool, refers to the experi- 
ments in cotton growing in Lagos. He says, in part: 

Messrs. Elder, Dempster & Co., an enterprising Liverpool firm of shiiK>wner8. 
are arranging to send six American cotton-growing experts to the west coast of 
Africa to institute exi)eriments in the growing of cotton in that region. In the 
early ** sixties,*' cotton ^wing was started on the west coast of Africa, the incen- 
tive being the opportunity afforded by the disorganization of the cotton trade con- 
sequent on the civil war. The exi)eriments can not be considered to have been a 
success. Liverpool received nearly all the cotton exported from west Africa. In 
1864, 1,710 bales were received here. The largest number of bales received since 
then was in 1869, when 19,300 bales came to Liverpool. Since that date, the fig- 
ures have fiuctuated, showing a tendency, however, to a steady decrease. In 1870, 
13,000 bales of west Africa cotton were imported into Liverpool; in 1880, the num- 
ber of bales was 574; in 1890, 3,333 bales arrived: in 1895, 207; the next year not 
one bale was received; in 1897 just one solitary bale came, and since then a few 
hundred bales have annually been imi)orted. The west African cotton that has 
come here has been of the short-staple variety, and not of a very good color. It 
is, however, a fairly good cotton , with a better staple than the East Indian. When 
** middling American " was quoted last year at 5id. (11 cents) , '* West African '* 
was quoted at 4|d. to 5d. (9i to 10 cents) . 

It might occur to American cotton men that the extra distance from the west 
coast of Africa to Liverpool (Lagos is 4,387 miles from Liverpool), as compared 
with that from the American seaboard, would permanently prevent west-coast 
cotton from competing with American cotton. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the American cotton, or rather the English buyer, is handicappled by 
the fact that in most cases, ships which bring over cotton from the United States 
to England have to make the return trip largely in ballast, so that one voyage 
across the Atlantic must practically pay for two. This is because the ships nave 
little or no cargo to take westward. With the west coast, however, it would be 
different. The trade between Liverpool and the west coast of Africa is profitable 
both ways, the ships bringing all sorts of raw material from Africa to Liverpool 
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and taking back fnll cargoes of maanf actnred articles. Its west African trade 
is one of the most prosperons that Ldverpool has, and it is growing all ttie time. 
The development of cotton growing on the west coast wonld undoubtedly greatly 
increase the export trade of Liverpool to that region. It is easy to see, tnerefore, 
that the freight charges from Africa, while for a much longer distance, need not 
necessarily be greater than from the American coast; that is, the shipowners can 
afford to charge less freight rates for the reason that they make money both ways. 
If, therefore, this experiment on the west coast be successful, American cotton 
growers may be faced with a competition (even though limited) which heretofore 
has been thought absolutely out of the question. 

Elder, Dempster & Co. are not oversanguine as to the result; they look upon 
their ^enterprise as purely exi)erimental. It is safe to assume, however, that the 
trials conducted under their auspices will be thorough and conclusive. No ship- 
ping company in the world is so familiar with exi^ng conditions on the west 
African coast as this firm, and the managers are experienced in the development 
of new and vast enterprises. They do more business, not only as carriers, but 
commercially, with the west coast of Africa than any other firm in the world. 
Elder, Dempster & Ck). realize that even though the soil and climate of the west 
coast be favorable to their cotton-growing experiment, they are confronted with a 
great obstacle in the indisposition of the native labor to hard physical toil, the 
actual necessities of a primitive form of existence on the coast being easily obtain- 
able with little or no work. 

GOLD COAST. 

Imports in 1900 were valued in colonial returns at $6,301,900, about 
the same as in 1899, when $246,800 worth came from the United States. 
Exports amounted to $4,309,000 in 1900 and to $5,400,000 in 1899, and 
some $59,700 of the last was sent to our country. 

Consul-Greneral Smith sends from Monrovia, Liberia, newspaper 
articles bearing upon west African commerce, from which the follow- 
ing is taken in regard to the Gtold Coast: 

Considerable activity prevails at Sekondi, and the resources of the town are 
strained to the utmost to find accommodations for the crowds of prospectors, 
engineers, and mining people generally disgorged bv every steamer. A tremen- 
dous lot of goods is arriving every week — hundreds of tons of stores, without 
counting machinery. There is some talk of the governor of the colonv removing 
from Aa;ra to Sekondi. Sekondi, besides being the starting point of the railway, 
is the only possible port on the Gk>ld Coast. A natural breakwater makes landing 
in keel boiftts practicable, and a pier is being built which will carry the trucks out 
straight to the lighters. The expenditure of a comparatively small sum in harbor 
worlra would make it by far the most flourishing place on the coast. At Accra, 
the surf makes passenger traffic dangerous, and goods and machinery ruinously 
expensive. A lar^ number of prominent American managers are going up and 
down between Sekondi and Prestea. Mining prospects generally are, without 
doubt, far more bright than ever in the past, and now that money is being i)oured 
into the country by the big mining companies and the numberless exploration 
syndicates, the Gold Coast, as a great mining field, should soon justify the con- 
fidence reposed in it. 

It is said that Messrs. Elder, Dempster & Co., recognizing the necessity of pro- 
viding for the great development in passen^r trtdSLc to the Qold Coast, have 
decided to inaugurate a rapia trimonthly service from Liverpool. The only port 
of call between Ldverpool and the Gk)ld Coast will be Monrovia, where there will 
be a stay of an hour or two. From the Gk>ld Coast, the steamers engaged in the 
new service will proceed to Lagos and other ports according to the ordinary time- 
table arraiijgement. It will now be possible to go from Liverpool to the GK>ld 
Coast in thirteen days. 

NIQERIA. 

The following is taken from British colonial reports: 

Statistics show a net increase in the total trade of the protectorate of $522,979 
for 1900, as compared with the preceding year. The import trade for 1999-1900 
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was fignred at $3,582,096, and the exportations for the same period amonnted 
to $4,325,999. The commerce was distrtbnted by countries as follows: 



United Kingdom. 

France 

Gtormany 

Holland 

Other countries. . . 



Total. 



Jjnpovis, 



12,910,100 



287,334 
245,566 

80,047 



8,632,096 



Exports. 



12,584,543 

229,289 

1,499,758 

39 

12,370 



4^325,999 



The chief articles of import were liquors, cotton goods, hardware and cutlery, 
wearing apparel, provisions, salt, and tobacco. With the exception of rubber, the 
only industry carried on by the natives is the working of the oil palm. The rub- 
ber exports amounted to 1,450,567 x>ounds. Palm oil was sent to the amoimt of 
8,650,226 imperial gallons; palm kernels, 43,569 tons. The exportation of timber 
from the protectorate is a new feature, and several concessions have been taken 
up. There is, no doubt, a large quantity of mahogany and other valuable timber. 
A forestry department has been formed. 



FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 

SENEGAL. 

Consul Strickland, of Goree-Dakar, says that the imports into the 
colony of Senegal were valued, in the year 1900, at ^9,361,025. The 
exports were figured at $6,586,425. In accounting for the fact tliat no 
exports were declared for the United States at that consulate during 
the fiscal year 1901, Mr. Strickland says: 

The articles exported to the United States from this district during the year, 
embracing presumably gum Senegal, gum copal, india rubber, ivory, etc., were 
shipped to Europe in steamers which trade regularly with this port in payment for 
European manufactures brought hither by the same means. It is consequently 
impossible to trace them for a report of the kind requested by the Department of 
State. Owing to the apathy of Americans in not providing steamship service 
under complete American control and to the i)olicy which seems to prevail of 
shutting out American goods as far as possible from Afro-European colonies, the 
trade of this vast continent gives very little promise of being shared to any extent 
by our people. 

In a later report. Consul Strickland says, on the saoie subject: 

The United States is almost as near the tropical and south temperate parts of 
Africa as Europe is, and yet, according to the latest estimates, has scarcely 5 per 
cent of its import trade. 

We might easily ^ain and maintain a respectable footing in this great market 
if we had well-appomted steamers under the American flag to bring our goods 
direct to it, and to receive such of the products of Africa as are wanted by our 
manufacturers in return. If this is done without an unnecessary loss of time, it 
may quickly change the value of our trade with these parts of Africa from 5 to 15 
or 20 per cent of the whole; but if direct communication under the American flag is 
not soon established with Africa, there are many reasons for believing that we 
shall not in the future maintain even our present poor ratio of 5 per cent of the 
trade of a countrv almost three times the size of Europe, as easily accessible to us, 
and of probably mr greater resources. 

The colonies in Africa are, to an extent, being exploited by mercantile companies 
which have their principal places of business in the cities of Europe, and these 
companies are largely, in their very organization, inimical to American interests. 
One shareholder may be a soap manufacturer in Marseilles, interested that the 
factories of his company in the colony shall not buy American soap; another 
shareholder may be a cotton manufacturer in Flers or Manchester, and interested 
that the company shall not buy American cotton goods; and another may be a 
lumber merchant iv Norway, interested tlmt the company shall not deal in Ameri- 
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can lumber. Thus the* Gtovermnents, merchants, mannf actarers, and shipowners 
of Europe are in accord on the subject of keeping Americans away from this richest 
of conntries, the development of which they hoi)e to enjoy for ages. 

The 150,000,000 people in Africa do not need onr bnlky grain, nor onr cotton, 
nor onr animals, either slaughtered or on the hoof, bnt they do need onr flonr, onr 
biscnits, onr indian-com meal, onr cotton goods, onr hams, preserved meats, fish, 
vegetables, boots and shoes, tools, machinery and locomotives, with hundreds of 
other things I need not mention, nearljr all of which are now furnished by Europe, 
even though the country of their origin be the United States. What is needed is 
the means of getting our goods here under American control. 

It may not be amiss to adduce a few facts and figures which are said, above all 
other arguments, to be convincing. Africa is a country in which considerable 
leaf tobacco is used, because in a manufactured state its price puts it out of the 
reach of the natives. There are millions of people inland who consume more or 
less of it, so that the aggregate is large. The article was introduced by Americans 
in the days when commerce was carried on by sail, and it is one of the few prod- 
ucts of our soil exported to Africa. 

Leaf tobacco for this market is ^nerally packed in casks weighing about 800 
pounds net. and freighted here principally by steamers coming from Europe, which 
receive it by transshipment from the various trans- Atlantic lines; and Liverpool 
is a iK)rt through which a large piurt of it passes. Now, Liverpool lies in a direc- 
tion northeasterly from New York, about 8,100 miles distant. Gk)r6e-Dakar, in 
Africa, on the contraij, lies southeasterly from New York; the course hither leads 
a ship quickly out of fog and bad weather, and the distance is only about 200 miles 
greater than that from New York to Liverpool — ^i. e. , 8,300 miles. Qor6e-Dakar lies 
m a sduthwesterly direction from Liverpool, and the distance between the two places 
is about 2.400 miles. The freight rate on the steamers from Liverpool and Gor6e- 
Dakar varies according to the kind of merchandise, but it may he stated at 258. 
(about $6.25) per ton of 40 cubic feet. The rate for cabin passengers is £18 10s., 
or about $90. The way casks of tobacco are measured, they seem to amount to 
about a ton each, and by the above figures it costs more than three-fourths of 1 
cent a pound to get our tobacco from Liverpool to this port. The figures respect- 
ing tobacco are true of all merchandise, except that in regard to other goods 
Europe is a competitor with us. 

According to the Quinzaine Coloniale, of Paris, a project for com- 
pleting the railway from Kayes to the Niger has been adopted. The 
construction of this railway has been recommended from every point 
of view as the best aid to commerce and to colonization. It was 
decided upon in 1879, at the same time as the line from Dakar to St. 
Louis, and work upon the first section was commenced the following 
year. The work has been abandoned and resumed several times, and 
in 1898 had only reached Bafoulabe, a distance of about 81 miles. 
It was then decided to have recourse to a loan. In March of 1901, 
the general council of the colony agreed to devote a large part of the 
import duties collected to the completion of this line. 

IVORY COAST. 

A recent edition of the Nachrichten ftlr Handel und Industrie, of 
Berlin, says: 

The foreign trade of the" Ivory Coast for 1900 was figured at $3,311,004, against 
$3,364,856 in the preceding year. The imports in 1900 were valued at $1,752,608, 
against $1,233,248 in 1899. The exports for 1900 reached the value of $1,558,396, 
compared vnth $1,131,608 in 1899. The increase both in imports and exports is 
remarkable. The development of the trade of the Ivory Co&st for the last five 
years is shown by the following table: 



Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


vm 


1006, leo 
914, 9QS 
1,000,086 
1,288,248 
1762,608 


$866,604 


m 


919,760 


m ::.:: 


083,083 


iw... 


1,131,608 


wo :...: 


1,668,306 
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The chief articles of import in 1900 were: 



Tools $527,262 

Beverages 256,616 

Tobaccoin leaves 59,623 

Glassware of all kinds 57,076 



Salt $32,477 

Flint-lock guns 15,014 

Gunpowder 13,762 



The most important articles of export in 1900 were given by La 
D6p6che Coloniale: 





Articlea. 


Poands. 


Vain©. 


Raw caoatcboao : 


2,818,756 

9,660,977 

29,602,162 

6,851,679 

54,502 

18 


*^;2I 


PalmoU 


Mfthomny 


288,156 


Palm Kernels 


101,968 


Coflfee 


uS 


Gold 


4,88B 







DAHOMEY. 

Consular Agent Harris reports from Eibenstock: 

The colony of Dahomey lies on the Gulf of Guinea between Gkerman Togo on 
the east and the British Niger Territories on the west, while the vast wastes of 
the Sahara extend away to the north. The climate is hot and unheal th;f, but 
seems to be adapted to producing cotton of a certain grade which is used in the 
manufacture of coarse textiles. France has been carrying on experiments in this 
line for some time. Ck)tton raising in Dahomey is entirely in the hands of the 
natives. The cotton fields are at a great distance from the coast, and as the 
means of transportation are primitive, the cotton raised in that region has thus 
far cut but little figure in the world's markets. It is expected that the Dahomey 
railroad, when completed, will change this state of affairs. 

The Diahomey railroad, which is to extend through the center of the colony, is 
being carried rapidly forward to completion, about 50 miles being already finished. 
Over 6,000 natives are employed in the construction of this road, which in all prob- 
ability will one day be extended through to Lake Chad and connect with the line 
projected from Algiers through the heart of the desert. 

Consul-General Guenther transmits the following from Frankfort: 

A Paris letter to the Political Correspondence states that the economical condi- 
tion of Dahomey is extremely satisfactory and that the expectations entertained 
when the colony was formed have been surpassed. 

The foreign commerce amounted to 25,000,000 francs ($4,825,000) in 1899 and in- 
creased to 28,000,000 francs ($5,404,000) in 1900. The share of France was 6,882,000 
francs ($1 ,828,226) in 1899 and 8,388,000 francs ($1 ,618,884) in 1900. In 1897, the total 
commerce amounted to only 14,021,815 francs (^,706,210) and in 1898 to 3,000,000 
francs ($579,000) more. 

Almost the total increase is on account of imports, the main items of which in 
1900 were: 



Articles. 


Amount. 


Bflvwftgfpfi 


Francs. 
4.888,000 
1,068,868 
8,28»,789 
381,308 
808,000 


S885,804 


Tobacco 


204, a»4 


Textiles 


686,860 


Salt 


69,713 


Bfachinery and tools ..i 


60,444 







Germany comes next to France in imports, with a value of 5,076,824 francs 
($979,827). 
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1899. 
1900. 



189(J $98,961 

1897 233,407 

1898 : 280,505 



The chief articles of the import trade were: 



- $768,141 

...... 826,698 



Coarse cotton goods $1,007, 



rcoin. 
Alcohol and brandy. 

Rice 

Tobacco 

Pearl beads 

Salt 

Hardware 

Powder 



848,961 
98,094 
88,348 
59,812 
56,538 
52,912 
43,002 
87,699 



Firearms $33,871 

Winein casks 23,936 

Pine and tanning woods 23, 527 

Ironware 23,492 

Flour 23,084 

Gkdvanized iron 22,165 

Shoes 18,984 

Ship's biscuit 15,485 
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The following countries were represented in the commerce of the 
first six months of 1900: 



Imports. 



England 

Prance 

Germany 

Sierra Leone.. . 
United States.. 
French colonies 



$284,008 


$294,864 


156,382 


82,088 


81,810 


87,186 


29,686 


45,697 


8,346 




4,381 





Exports. 



FRENCH KONGO. 

La D6p§che Coloniale says that the imports into the French Kongo 
reached a value of $2,037,090 in 1900. The export trade was figured 
at $1,455,126. The following table gives the share of the principal 
countries in the import trade: 

France $938,544 

Great Britain 683,861 

Germany 216,143 

BelKimn 140,890 

Netherlands 96,500 

The United States and the neighboring colonies have only a small 
representation in this trade, of which the figures are not given. 

In regard to the cotton-piece-goods trade of the French Kongo, the 
Board of Trade Journal of London says: 

The annual consmnption of the French Kongo during the last few years has 
been from 500,000 to 600,000 pieces of different kinds, of which seven-tenths are 
dyed or woven colored ^oods. More than nine-tenths of these are of other than 
French manufacture, bemg chiefly Manchester goods, and goods from Ghent and 
Zurich, a small quantity ^so coining from Holland. Explorers formerly boujght 
largely of French manufactured goods, and made efforts to place French piece 
goods on the markets of the Upper Ogow6, Sangha, and Oubanghi. These efltorts, 
however, were unsuccessful, French piece goods being stated to be either too |:ood 
for noncivilized markets or not prepared according to the taste of the natives. 
The chief centers of importation are Libreville, N'Djol6, Femand-Vaz, Cape Lopez, 
N'Gove, Sette-CMna, Nyanga, Mayumba Le Kailon, Loango. and Brazzaville. 
The principal markets are the regions around these centers. The natives of the 
interior prefer dyed or woven colored goods; those who live near the coast like 
prints, such as printed cottons and red and blue handkerchiefs. All cotton cloths, 
without exception, are sold by English measure. The width and length of the 
various articles now in use are as follows: 

In the Gaboon Basin. — Length, 20 yards; width, 26 to 28 inches; 20 folds for 
stuffs in pieces; for handkerchiefs, the dimensions are 80 by 32 inches, each piece 
containing eight to twelve handkerchiefs. 

In the Gonventional Basin (Kongo), — Pieces, 20 yards in length, 24 inches in 
width, and 24 folds; handkerchiefs, 30 by 32 inches, the piece containing eight to 
twelve handkerchiefs for certain regions; and for others, pieces of 8 yards, 12 
folds; 12 yards, 18 folds; and 16 yards, 24 folds. The widths vary from 20 to 24 
inches. 

In the Upper Xonoo.— Pieces of 8 yards, 12 folds; 12 yards, 18 folds, and 14 yards, 
24 folds; the width being invariably 36 inches. 

French Kon^o, for customs purposes, is divided into two distinct parts, the part 
protected by differential tariffs, viz, the old Gaboon Basin, and the part not pro- 
tected, viz, the Ck)nventional Basin. In the whole of the Gaboon Basin, piece goods 
of French manufacture are admitted free, and foreign goods are subject to certain 
duties, according as they are dyed or printed, unbleached or bleached. In the 
Conventional Basin, all goods are subject to the same import duty, viz, 6 per cent 
ad valorem. 

FRENCH COLONIAL TRADE. 

Consul-Genera* Skinner, of Marseilles, says that colonial commerce 
now represents about one-tenth of the total trade of France. He com- 
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pares the total commerce of the French colonies in Africa with the 
share enjoyed by France, in the following table. It will be noted, he 
says, that the total business of the seven colonies under consideration 
has increased $30,627,165 in the five years 1895-1899, while the increase 
of trade with the French Republic has been $31,389,987: 

Comparative table of French colonial trade, 1896 and 1899, 



Colony. 



Algeria 

Tunis 

Senegal 

French Oain(» 
Ivory Coast . . . 

Dahomey 

French Kongo. 

Total.... 



1899. 



TotaL 



$128,688,982 
20,441,016 
14,206,007 
4,846,097 
2,964,856 
4,838,154 
2,628,467 



With 
France. 



$108,447,666 

17,006,006 

U, 252, 865 

912,388 

786,282 

1,400,022 

780,600 



177,918,469 140,676,812 



1806. 



Total. 



$118,567,111 
16,409,286 
7,856,054 
1,968,018 
1,294,267 
4,066,860 
2,046,849 



147,286,804 



With 
Prance. 



$91,957,166 

9,580,057 

5,884,231 

267,717 

281,890 

1,418,422 

447,942 



109,286,925 



Mr. Skinner continues: 

While a very fair degree of progress has been made in the deyelopment of the 
French West African colonies, the organization has consisted more pwiicnlarly 
in the application of civilized administrative methods than in any very important 
increase in conmierce. 

The five French colonies of the west coast had a commercial movement of 
$12, 159,000 in 1891, which had increased to $28,1T8.000 in 1899— that is to say, 130 
per cent in eight years. Dnring the five years from 1895 to 1899, the Kongo Free 
State, on the other hand, had pushed its commercial movement from $4,489,000 to 
$9,650,000, and its railroad had been in operation but two of the five years. The 
great staixle prodnct of the west coast is rubber^ the exports of which during the 
last five years from that -part of the west coast controlled by Belgium, G^ermany, 
England, and France amounted in value to $38,600,000. The share in this of the 
French colonies, greater in extent than all of the others put together, was but 
$6,755,000. and $4,246,000 of this was accounted for in French Guinea. 

The work of civilization in the meantime goes on, and the French authorities 
have in construction railroads in Dahomey, French Kongo, and from the Senegal 
to the Niger. 

8PAKI8H GUINEA, 

La Politique Coloniale, Paris, contains the following: 

Ebony and mahogany are the most important articles of export from Spanish 
Guinea: both of these woods are found m very considerable quantities. Caout- 
chouc and palm oil are also exported, and quite recently copra has been added, 
though it has not yet become a very important article of export. Coffee, cacao, 
and vanilla plantations have also yielded very gratifying results. The colony 
exports great Quantities of ivory; elephant tusks weighing 176 pounds are not 
unusual. Pantner skins, if the natives knew how to prepare them better for 
market, might become a notable factor in the export trade of this country. 

GERMAN WEST AFRICA. 

The trade of the colonies of Germany on the west coast of Africa 
in the fiscal year 1900 was: 



Colony. 



Imix>rtB. 



Exports. 



Jogoland 

Knneron 

Southwest Africa 



$780, eoo 
8,a»,noo 

2,311,600 



$614,700 

1,227,400 

340,700 
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Grermany's commerce with these colonies in 1900 was as follows: 



Colony. ImiwrtB. EzportB. 




Southwest Africa 1^.^ $1,285,2»4 

Kamenm and Togo 1,029,588 «,018,fl64 

The Brunswick Landeszeitnng of September 1, 1901, has the follow- 
ing in regard to cotton culture in Togo: 

If the present attempts succeed, a fpre&t future is opened to our Togo colony. 
The Government has taken into its service four intelligent ne^oes from Alabama, 
who have had a good school training and are experienced m the cultivation of 
cotton. They were selected by the president of the Tuskegee Institute in Ala- 
bama. The men left New York last year, taking with them all necessary tools 
and machines. The president of the Tuskegee Institute has received a letter from 
one of them saying: 

*' We have brought under cultivation 40 hectares (100 acres) of land, and a part 
of it has been planted in cotton, Indian com, and peanuts. The cotton has already 
more fruit thaji many a farmer in America gets m a whole harvest. Six months 
ago, there was nothing to be seen here but thicket and elephant grass, but to-day 
several buildings have been erected. I am engaged in setting up the cotton gin, 
so as to be ready for the harvest. I find the natives are glad to work, but they 
can not accomplish much and soon become tired." 

It is reported from Alabama that there are many colored cotton planters pre- 
paring to settle in Togo. The attempts of the English to establi^ cotton planting 
m Africa have failed, because the work was done by white men who could not 
stand the hot climate. The Germans have made the experiment with negroes, 
whose ancestors came from Africa, and who have become masters of cotton plant- 
ingin America. 

This pioneer work opens the prospect of the development of a mighty cotton 
industry upon German colonial soil. 

In transmitting the above clipping, Consul Albert, of Brunswick, 
says: 

Togo is the most northerly of the German possessions in West Africa. It is 
situated on the slave coast, almost directly under the Equator, between British 
Ashanti and French Dahomey. It has about 26,000 square miles and an estimated 
population of 500,000 inhabitants. It is consequently about one-sixth less than 
the State of South Carolina in size, and has about one-third of the population of 
that State. Its chief export has hitherto been palm oil. Under the most favorable 
circumstances, it can hardly become a dangerous competitor in cotton. Whether 
cotton raising in the other possessions of Germany m the same r^on will be 
equally successful remains to be seen. 

RAILWAY IN GERMAN SOUTHWEST AFRICA. 

Consul-General Hughes, of Coburg, reports under date of Angast 
28, 1901, that a railway to connect Swakopmiind and Windhoek, in 
German Southwest Africa, is in course of construction. Last year, 
194 kilometers (120 miles), from Swakopmund to Karibib, were com- 
pleted and traffic was opened on that portion a few months ago. For 
the fiscal year 1901, 3,000,000 marks ($714,000) have been appropriated 
for continuing the line toward Windhoek. After the whole line is 
completed, it is planned that two freight trains shall be run daily and 
two passenger trains weekly. Twenty-eight double engines and four 
single engines will be provided for that purpose. The latter are prin- 
cipally to help the trains up steep grades. In the construction of the 
passenger cars, particular care will be taken to offer every possible 
comfort and protection to travelers, who otherwise would have to 
suffer severely in the hot climate of that region. It is proposed that 
seats shall be provided which, by turning, can be convei1)ed into beds. 
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The cars will be protected by sunshades, dark glass, and window 
screens. Stations will be established at Swakopmund, Windhoek, 
Okahandja, and Karibib. The last, being well provided with good 
water» will be the central and repair station of the new line. 

A recent issue of the Board of Trade Journal, of London, has the 
following additional details: 

The co6t of Gonstmction of the section to Karibib, 120 miles, amonnted to 
$1,516,839. It is estimated that the remaining section, Karibib- Windhoek, wiQ 
have a length of 124 nules and wiU cost $1,824,988. The total cost of the entire 
line from Swakopmund to Windhoek wiU accordingly be $3,841,777. 

KONGO VHEE STATE. 

The commercial statistics of the Kongo Free State for the year 1900, 
as given in La Quinzaine Coloniale, Paris, September 25, 1901, were 
$16,130,784 for the general commerce, of which $9,992,764 represents 
the export trade and $6,138,020 the value of imports. The exports 
show an increase of $2,182,722 over the figures of 1899, due for the 
most part to the growth of the rubber and palmetto nut shipments. 
The following table gives the figures of the principal articles exported 
in 1900: 



Articlee. 



Rubber 

Pftbnetto nuts. 

Pihnoil 

Ivory , 

Coffee 

Copal 



Pounds. 



n,7a),880 

10,708,889 

8,686,006 

679,071 

76,680 

47,189 



Value. 



$7,696,688 

264,680 

156,967 

1,018,887 

6,870 

6,160 



The chief articles of import in 1900 were cotton tissues, clothing, 
food products, beverages, machines and pieces of machinery, coal, 
steamboats, and barges. 

Two new railway lines have been decided upon : One from Stanley 
Falls to Mahagi, upon lake Albert Nyanza, 481.6 miles long, the other 
from LuangOy via Kasango, to Albertville, upon lake Tanganyika, 388.3 
miles. The cost is estimated at about $23,000,000. It is proposed to 
use the soldiers of the Free State for the work of construction. 

The following data relative to transportation in the Kongo have 
been received from Consul-General Hughes, of Coburg: 

The departanent of marine and pnbUc works in the Kongo Free State has made 
considerable improvements in the means of intercourse, as weU on the rivers as on 
the sea, between Boma, Matadi, Angola, and the French coast. The Messageries 
Flnvialee, of the Kongo, have opened offices at Matadi, BrazzaviUe, and Messo, 
and carry goods as far as BrazzaviUe, situated on the banks of the French Kongo, 
from any of the foUowing European ports: Bordeaux, Antwerp, Hunhurg, or 
Liverpool The freight rates on the Kongo River and its auidliaries, as w^ as 
the charges for reloading and unloading, wiU soon be published. On the Middle 
Kongo, three wood stations have been established by the Gfovemment, to enable 
steamers plying on the river to take in fuel. 

As regards the project to make the Kingussi Canal navigable for smaU steam- 
boats, we commissary of the Kwango district reports that the dredging is pro- 
gresshig favorably and that already, in September last, the bottom of the canal 
was SO centimeters (11.8 inches) below the lowest watermark. For a distance of 
1,200 meters (8,987 feet) the canal wiU run in quite a straight line, and there will 
bene obstacles to navigation in the shape of rocks, etc. It is expected that when 
completed 10-ton steamers will be able to use it, even during the dry season. The 
Kwango district will then be connected with Stanley Pool by a direct river 
route, while previously goods had to go a roundabout way on the backs of native 
carriers. 

H. Doc. 320 8 ^ . 
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Consul Roosevelt, of Brussels, transmits the following information, 
obtained from the secretary of foreign affairs of the Kongo: 

The region of Maynmbe, in the Lower Kongo, and all parts of the Upper Kongo 
comprised between Stanley Pool and the bainn of Amwimi, are covered by vaut 
forests, the nature of which is as yet little known; however, certain species of 
trees have been recognized as excellent for cabinetmaking. Vines of caont- 
chonc, snecies known as Landolphia and Periploca, as well as the trees Ficm 
and Kickxia, are frequently found. All of the caoutchouc thus far collected in 
the Kongo has been gathered from these vines and trees, and from the Carpodinus 
lanceolattis, which produces weed caoutchouc. No plantations of sugar cane have 
been established by foreigners. The Qovemment owns the cacao plantations. 
Mines of iron and copper have been discovered. 

To prevent contests relative to the rights of property, the (Government has con- 
fided to the Kongo administration authority to determine the exact location, and 
to complete the delineation of alienated land. No new requests for the purchase 
of land for homesteads will be considered until this work is completed. No dis- 
tinction relative to the nationality of private persons or societies is made by the 
laws of the Kongo. There are no formalities to be complied with in order to 
exercise any trade. 

A Belgian newspaper, quoted by Consul Listoe, of Rotterdam, notes 
the interesting fact that, notwithstanding the efforts made in late 
years to encourage immigration into the Kongo Free State, the white 
population of this African territory, according to the latest oflRcial 
census, numbers only 1,958 persons. These are divided among the 
various nationalities as shown below: 



NatloxuOity. 


Num- 
ber. 


NationaUty. 


Num- 
ber. 


Americans 


88 

7 

1,187 

89 

53 

42 

W 

176 

7 

96 

25 


Portugese 


72 


Anstriftiifl 


Roumanians 


2 


Belgians 


RnsRianfl u . , , . . . ... 


8 


Danee 


Servian 


1 


French 


Spaniards . ... 


6 


Germnns 


Swiss 


IS 


British 


Swedes .•_ 


81 


Italians 


AllpthAni _,. 


U 


Luxembnnrera . .-. . . 


Total 




Netherlancters 


1,958 


Norweg^ns 











lilBEBIA. 

The lack of a direct line of transpoilation tells against trade with 
the United States, says Consul-General Smith, of Monrovia. Neverthe- 
less, there is an increasing demand for our products and manufactures. 
Building materials of all kinds, sewing machines, meats and canned 
goods, biscuits and crackers, dress goods and shoes, and furniture of 
hard wood are among the articles mentioned as likely to find a ready 
market. On account of the opening of mines on the British gold coast, 
there has been an increase in the transportation facilities from Liver- 
pool, Hamburg, and Antwerp. The establishment of a regular line 
of sailing vessels from New York, and the opening of a branch house 
of a New York firm at Monrovia, are under discussion. The Liberian 
Government has also recently granted a concession for the establish- 
ment of a steamship line between Boston and Liberia. 

No returns of trade for 1900 are available. Imports in the preced- 
ing year were valued at $886,400 and exports in 1896-97 at $689,000. 
Exports declared for the United States in the fiscal year 1899-1900 
were $10,300, and exports from the United States to Liberia,, in the 
same year, according to our Treasury returns, were $25,048. 
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The Moniteur Officiel du Commerce, of Paris, has the following: 

The preeence in Liberia of a consideTable number of people who live after a 
European fashion is sufficient to aocoont for certain features m the import trade. 
The fdberians have, in fact, in some cases developed requirements and tastes simi- 
lar to those of Enropeans— at least, as regards nouses, furniture, and articles of 
dress — ^and all these tastes and requirements necessitate a considerable importa- 
tion. At one time, the Liberian would simply pay in so many bags of coffee for 
aay article (clocks, bronzes^ carpets, chairs, or even harmoniums) which took his 
fancy. Now, however, coffee can be bought at Monrovia for about 3 cents per 
pound, and the Liberian planters can not so easily purchase any '^ article de luxe '* 
they may desire. Another reason for the decline in trade is the system of ''ports 
of entry. " The Liberian Government, with the object of fostering national trade, 
restricts the traffic of foreigners to these so-called '* ports of entry,'* and grants to 
Liberians alone the right of establishing factories in the interior of the country, 
and so placing the native produce on me market. The insecurity of the trade 
lontes, file hostilities between the various tribes, have had the effect of decreasing 
to a TOTnJTwnTn the number of caravans coming to the ports of entry from the inte- 
lior. Hie result is that European commerce has lost and Liberian commerce has 
not gained by this prohibitive system. Another law, which forbids foreigners — 
L e. , white people — from owning land, acts also very unfavorably on foreign trade. 
The land is let on long leases, with option of renewal; but a general sense of inse- 
curity is the result of the system, for the owner of the land can always refuse an 
extension of lease, and the GK>vemment can also, under some pretext of public 
atflity, buy the land and expel the tenant. 

Imx>ort8 into Liberia may be divided into three groux>s of articles, viz, those 
solely for the use of the civilized inhabitants, those used by Liberians and natives, 
and thoee imported exclusively for natives. In the first category, ready-made 
clothes, shoes, felt and straw hats, corsets, cravats, shirts, hosiery, etc., hold the 
largest place. Among other articles of import are lamps, clocks, watches, sewing 
machines, musical instruments (harmoniums, accordions, musical boxes), and 
even phonographs. The imports of furniture and household utensils are much 
1^8 than the imi)orts of these articles a few years ago. In the second category are 
included preserves and alimentary products— bacon, ham, rice, flour, cod, salted 
fish, preserved provisions, preserved fruits, biscuits, leaf tobacco, gunjwwder, guns 
of all sorts, machetes, ana other kinds of knives and swords, wax candles, petro- ' 
lenm, matches, gin, rum, ginger ale, cheap champagnes, sweet wine, soap, wash- 
ing 'Uue, potash, umbrellas and parasols, hoes, spades and pickaxes, buckets, 
enameled iron plates, cast-iron plates, copper plates, crockery, etc. The articles 
imported for the use of tiie natives are: Ck>tton cloths (white and colored) , oik 
handkerchiefs, velvet cajM, rugs, coral, cornelian and glass pearls, knives, iron 
trunks, etc. Germany holds me first place in imports, and England the second, 
tiiough it must be noted that a large proportion of the imports from England is of 
American origin, notably medicines, rice, flour, preserved fruits, leaf tobacco, 
and petroleum. 

The principal export as regards quantity is coffee, sent chiefly to Liverpool. 
Caoutchouc from the ** bind weed " and various trees found on the west coast has 
a tendency to take the first place. Caoutchouc is found in all the districts of 
Liberia. An English firm has a monopoly of the export, Rafia has also become 
an important article of export. It is used for making brooms, brushes, and bind- 
ing for gardeners. Palm oil and palm seeds are also important articles of export. 

ANQOIjA. 

Imports in 1898, according to a British foreign office report, were 
valued at $3,059,400, of which the United States sent $73,000. Exports 
amounted to $4,337,300, the figures for rubber being upward of 
$4,000,000. The vast bulk of the exports goes to Portugal and Portu- 
guese possessions, the declared value of goods exported to foreign 
countries being very small. Coffee, wax, and dried fish are shipp^. 
Something over half of the imports consists of Portuguese produce. 
Great Britain contributed goods to the value of about $800,000, and 
Germany some $300,000. Portugal sends olive oil, wine, foot wear, 
hats, flour, cheese, lard, preserved -meats and canned goods, soap, 
potatoes, etc. Cotton goods form the staple import from England, 
although the Portuguese are making progress in this trade. Germany 

lie 
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sends guns, powder, sugar, metal ware, linen, machinery, etc. The 
United States exports to Angola flour, petroleum, machinery, and 
ironware. Ck»al also figures in the import list from our country. The 
following is taken from the Bevista Portugueza, March 20, 1901: 

The engineers and other pereonnel charged with the technical work for com- 
pletuig the preliminary stadiee for the projected railway from Bengnela to the 
frontier have be^on their labors. The first task will be to locate the line aheady 
traced, for whidi bids for constniction have been asked; then to correct the 
ewrveys for the section between Benguela and Lobito. These works should be 
finished in a short time. The part of the line between Bengnela and Catrunbella 
is of great importance, since the last localitv is the center from which the carayans 
start for the mterior. It is expected that the work of constmction will be began 
at once, and afterwards sorveys will be made toward the interior, where the 
ntility of a line is evident, since it will facilitate the exploration of a most fertiie 
country and one well adapted to European colonization. 

La Gazette Coloniale, Brussels, says: 

The extension of the telegraphic network of Angola in 1900 was 1,610 kilometers 
(1,000 miles). Several important lines were finiSied, viz, those mutiny Loanda 
with the Kongo and Novo Redondo. Daring the last five years, the une from 
Mossamedes to Hnmpasa, 134 miles, has been built, and from Humpasa to Chibia, 
80 miles, thus placing the principal points of the plateau of Chellam communica- 
tion with the colonies established there. The lines from Dondo to Malange, 153 
miles, and from Rassoalata to Lucalia, 100 miles, have been comi>leted, both use- 
ful in the conmiercial and administrative relations of the province. The tele- 
graph line from the Kongo has been finished as far as Quinzau (135 nules); the 
section toward San Antonio remains to be constructed. This line is of consider- 
able importance, permitting, as it will, telegraphic communication with Ekuope 
and all the region of the Kongo. The line from Novo Redondo to Dondo (153 
miles) is nearly completed. This will be extended from Amboim to ti^ river 
Longa. The importance of this network is evident; it has not only an economic 
but an administrative si^ificance. The average cost per kilometer (0.62137 mile) 
was estimated in the begmning at $81, but recently it has been reduced to $57. 

SOUTH ATBICA, 

BRITISH SOUTH ATBICA. 

The following extracts are from reports by Comsul-Gteneral Stowe, of 
Cape Town: 

Owing to the war and the plague, customs officials have been unable to collect 
the usual annual statistics of the business of the colonies for the twelve months 
ended December 31, 1900; and as all imports for the use of both the imperial amd 
the colonial military forces are admitted duty free, it will be impossible to make 
an accurate comparison with the trade of the preceding year. Available figures 
show, however, tnat the imports from the United States in 1900 were greater than 
those of 1899, and that the United States continues to stand second among the 
countries exporting direct to South Africa, notwithstanding the large amomit of 
supplies it ships to South Africa via England. 

The total value of the imports from the United States into South Africa (British 
and Portuguese Africa) amounted in 1900 to £4,127,428 ($20,086,128.36), as com- 
pared with £3,430,565 ($16,694,894.57) in 1899,anincreaseof £696,863 ($8,391,388.79). 
To this amount should be added the large imports for military use and the mer- 
chandise shipped from the United States via England. Neither the number nor 
the value of the horses and mules purchased in the United States is entered at the 
custom-house here. It is also to be regretted that the exports from the United 
States to South Africa that passed through Delagoa Bay and Beira can not be 
specified. Owing to the lack of statistics, as above mentioned, the increase in 
many articles over the importation of 1899 can not be shown. An increase in the 
imports from the United States over the preceding year, however, is noticed in 
bacon, beef (salted and pickled), com, wheat, fruits and nuts, leather (mano&c- 
tured), horses, clocks and watches, hardware and builders' tools, scientific appa- 
ratus, telegraph material, t^writers, oil and wax, turpentine, tobacco (manu- 
factured), passenger and freight cars, locomotives, and tunber; while among the 
decreases are canned beef, flour, lard, cotton manufactures, i^n^cultural imple- 
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meiitB, books, maps and engravings, boots and 'shoes, bicycles, steel rails, and fnr- 
nitnre. The losses in beef and flour are explained by Australian and Argentine 
Republic competition, and in the demand for agricultural implements, etc., by 
the war. 

IMPORTS OP CAPE COLONY. 

The total value bf all merchandise entered (exclusiye of GK>yemment imports) 
in 1900 was £17,161,811 ($88,517,»52.23) , against £15,370,971 ($74,802,830.37) in 
1899, an increase of £1 ,790,840 ($8,716,122.86) , or 10.6 per cent. This is the largest 
total in the history of the Colonv, except in 1897, when £4,774,649 ($23,235,829.86) 
worth was sent forward to the Transyaal, against nothing in 1900. Nearly all the 
increase has been in the trade of Cape Town. 

Imports of Cape CoUmy, by countrieSy in 1900. 



Country- 



Value. 



United Kingdom 

AnstnUuria 

GuMda 

Indift 

lUiiritins 

Natal 

Other British poeeeaBions 

United States 

Argentine Repnblic 

Austria 

Belginm 

BrazQ 

China 

PruMse 

Germany.. .. ..... . 

HoDand 

Italy 111VMIVM11"1\ 

Japan 

Ladrone Island 

Madagascar 

Norway 

Porta^a 



£11,068,428 

1,860,900 

4,686 

200,875 

«6 

lOB 

1, 00 

£1 

r76 

m 
so 

174 
41 
180 
N» 
06 

ao 

_.*8B 
140,406 
48,048 



$58,786,640.86 

6,574,198.65 

»,287.77 

977,568.19 

1,711,685.65 

2,718,540.96 

57,825.95 

8,886,260.57 

1,262,789.80 

10,979.69 

1,287,607.04 

1,048,284.87 

182,610.18 

1,018,642.37 

2,697,078.78 

810,948.69 

85,838.99 

9,7«2.20 

87,462.58 

282,914.24 

688,285.80 

288,880.46 



EXPORTS PROM CAPE COLONY. 



The total Tahie of the colonial prodncts (inclnding gold and diamonds) exported 
amomited to £7,042,388 ($34,271,781.20), against £22,931,886 ($100,108,939.97) in 
1B99, the decrease, in part, being gold and diamonds, viz, 1899, gold, £13,815,683 
($67,534,021.32); diamonds, £4,135,583 ($20,125,814.67). 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP NATAL. 



Value of imports into the colony of Natal during the year 1900, showing countries 
of origin (so far as can be stated). 



Country- 



Value. 



United Kingdom 

British ookmiee 

Austria 

Belgium 

yranc e _ 

Oemjany....__ _....... 

Holland 
ItiOy....."""".'""] 

Norwa y and Sweden . 
Portugal ._-.. 



SS"::::::::::: 

Somatra 

um 

Cusry Islands. 



„ — Q~..^»j Eas^ Africa . 

United State© 

Arsmtine BeimbUc 

Bnstt 



Total. 



£8,866,750 

1,015,407 

607 

42,687 

27,505 

163,878 

81,001 

6,048 

61,681 

2,060 

119 

1,000 

800 

1,688 

224 

1,884 

191 

5,012 

81,162 

588,490 

115,686 

7,666 



5,9U,618 



118, 

4, 



768,878.74 

941,721.49 

2,963.97 

207,796.29 

184,291.07 

797,512.29 

150,866.87 

29,408.26 

800,170.59 

14,899.97 

579.11 

4,866.50 

1,5(18.75 

7,022.06 

1,090.10 

6,785.24 

929.50 

24,890.90 

151,601.21 

620,605.88 

562,985.92 

87,857.92 



28,768.627.83 
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The total exports from Natal were: In 1900, £1,185,892 ($5,624,084.51); in I8dd, 
£1,905,228 ($9,271,792.06). 

Gkx)d8 imported from the United States amounted in 1899 to £667,799 
($3,249,848.83). 

The imports of Natal for the year ended December 81, 1899, were £5,859,250 
($26,080,833.92). 

Here, again, the vast import for army nse does not appear. 

In regard to exports from Natal, the Board of Trade Jonrnal of 
London gives the following values of colonial produce sent by sea 
in 1900: 



Articles. 



Value. 



Articles. 



Vslne. 



Sugar 

Coal 

Cora 

Wool, sheep's... 

Bark : 

Hides and skins 

Tobacco 

Tea 

Beer 



1705,648 
6a»,880 
806,600 
896,877 
228,860 
160,862 
92,464 
68,266 



Hair, Angora. 
Fmii, fresh... 
Piddes, sauces 

Matches 

Bum ---.. 

Other artlctoe. 

Total.... 



$48,0» 
88,862 
29.199 
24,888 
9,788 
97,880 



880,604 



In addition to the above, there were exx>orted overland (including 
noncolonial produce, but exclusive of military stores) : 

To Orange River Colony $29,199 

To Transvaal 710,500 

To Griqualand East 68,898 

ToTondoland 9,788 

UNITED STATES TRADE. 

In a supplementary report, Consul-General Stowe says: 

Great stress is laid npon the published statistics of Gape Colony and Natal, 
which show a decrease in 1900 (compared with 1899) of United States imports 
amounting to £884,507 ($1,627,878.82), while the increase of imports from the 
United Kingdom for the same period was £1,872,258 ($6,678,098.56). A decrease 
is also shown in the imports from almost every other conntry. The United States 
lost 12.6 per cent; G«rmanv, 58.7 per cent; Belginm, 11.2 per cent; and Austria, 
54.6 per cent. I contend, figures to the contrary, that 1900 has been the largest 
export year of the United States to South Africa. The statistics of 1900 can not 
be depended upon, as there is an entire absence of returns from Delagoa Bay. 
One hundred and seventy-seven million cigarettes were shipped direct to Cape 
Colony and Natal by one house in the United States. The statistics will not show 
this, and yet to this number should be added, perhaps, millions more of United 
States manufacture that came in via England, Delagoa Bay, and Beira. The same 
may be said of canned moats, cereals, tobacco, etc. 

A comparison of United States trade in South Africa with that of other coun- 
tries is satisfactory, and api)ear8 still more so when it is considered that our com- 
merce with other cx)untries, to which we have been selling for years, is less than 
with this country — a comparatively new one. Taking the imports from the 
United States at ^,086,128.86, it is shown that South Africa takes more of our 
products than does the Argentine Republic, Brazil, idl the other South American 
states, the Chinese Empire, East Indies, Russia, Denmark, Spain, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Austria, Turkey, all the West Indies, not including Cuba, or all the Central 
American states; and this trade is only exceeded by that with the United King- 
dom, Germany, Netherlands, France, Belgium, Italy, Mexico, Japan, or British 
Australia. 

As to the future, it is said that plans are matured for expending $50,000,(X)0 in 
new railways; that several thousand miles of telegraph lines are to be erected or 
renewed; that $5,000,000 is to be spent for public works, and $15,000,000 on har- 
bors; that $500,000 is to be invested in electric lines in Natal; and twenty-fiive or 
more millions are to be exx)ended in the Transvaal and a proi>ortionate amonnt in 
the Grange River (Jolony. We must not fail to bid for this work. 
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Ko nati(m or mtmicipality is so rich, especially after time of war, that it can 
afford to give to the highest bidder— even if he be of its own country— a con- 
tract to be paid for ont of the pockets of the whole people. ** The best goods at 
the cheapest price can not be kept ont of the world's markets.*' A country laid 
waste, with valuable mines long idle, public works much deteriorated, must recu- 
perate, and it takes the money and products of other nations to bring about such 
recuperation. 

Our trade for 1899 and 1900 with the Uitlanders of the Boer states (our best cus- 
tomers in those states) has been lost, owing to their exodus. On their return to 
heir old businesses, their trade will affain be open to us, and in time a great 
improvement will be witnessed, particularly in Johannesburg. The streets will 
be pro^rly paved, and the sewerage system, so much needed, will be installed. A 
b^^innmg has been made in ox>ening up the mines, hotels, and stores. Gk)ods are 
b^ig forwarded by the military authorities, the dry goods merchants being per- 
mitted consignments of 10 tons, with the understanding that 60 per cent must 
consist of clothing and 80 per cent must be suitable for the poorer classes, while 
boot and shoe desJers are limited to 5 tons per shipment, 50 per cent to be suitable 
for the poorer elates. As soon as merchants have ample stocks, the military stores 
wiU be closed. 

Consular Agent Gordon, of Johannesburg, says: 

Until peace is declared on a permanent basis. South Africa can have no interest 
for commerce. So far from a general resumption of business having taken place 
and an opportunity being offered for the entrance of newcomers, thousands of the 
former residents of the country are still at the coast awaiting military permits to 
come forward. 

Should the war, however, be concluded in 1902, our manufacturers will find in 
South Africa one of the most desirable markets for their products it is possible to 
conceive. South Africa lives on imports. Food stuffs, building materials, and 
mining machinery are all foreign products here. The only local products of 
importance are gold, coal, and diamonds. For the first two or three years follow- 
ing the peace settlement, the demands in the above-mentioned lines are certain to 
be heavy. The tremendous tax which the cost of the war will impose on this 
country will necessitate the opening up of ever^ available mining area, and there 
will be a rush for Tnim-ng eqmpments and suppues. American manufacturers are 
already well represented in these hues, but tnere will be abundant room for new- 
ccnners. Only let our people remember that the standard of work in South Africa 
is very high and tiie market very sensitive. An order placed in the States for 
steel cars was filled so unsatisfactorilv that a prejudice nas been created against 
idl steel cars from the United States. A shipment of water-tube boilers was so bad 
that the question has arisen about placing any orders with American firms for 
such goods in the future. AH manufacturers intending to compete for this market 
should remember that they will meet here the best work of the best firms from 
allparts of the world. 

There will also be a demand for agricultural machinery, with the return of the 
fanners to their homes. Heretofore, farming has been followed on very primitive 
lines. The average Boer seldom wanted more than enough for his own simple 
needs, and no question of markets interested him to any extent; hence his neglect 
of mechanical aids. 

The thousands of farmhouses destroyed during the war must also be rebuilt, 
which will involve a demand for iron, timber, and building materials in general. 
But our manufacturers must not think that there is jusfification at present for 
the outlay of a single cent in attempting to do business here. Unlil peace is 
restored, l^ere will oe no opportunity for trade. 

The Nachrichten far Handel und Industrie, Berlin, October 18, 
1901, says: 

According to the Pretoria (Government (Gazette and the Natal Mercury, the 
importations into the Transvaal in the first half year of 1901 were, in spite of the 
state of war and the resulting restraint upon all commercial enterprises, important 
and very encouraging for me future. The total value of the import trade was 
figured at $5,563,844 in the records of the customs statistics. In this amount is, 
however, included a very considerable import of war material, especially for the 
maintenance of the population brought into the refugee camps. The import for 
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the Goyenunent and for the railways is not indnded. The chief articles of import 
were: 



ArtlcleB. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Women's clothing 

Men's clothing 

Boots and shoes 

Meats, preserved 

Plonr 

Ck>lonial goods, etc 

Butter 

Condensed milk 

Sugar 

Canned fish 

Cotton goods 

Liqnors 

Inoianoom 

Woolen ffooda 

Chemicals 

Iron hardware 

Candles 

Household soap 

Tea 

Hats and cape 

Biscuits 

Coffee, raw 

Rice 

Cigarettes. 

Marmalades and canned fruits. 

Clocks and watches 

Leather goods , 

Agricultural machinery 

Cheese 



.pounds. 
..^.do... 



1,188,878 
9,468,477 



.pounds. 



008,967 



.pounds. 
do... 



1,884,105 
906,554 



..gallons, 
.pounds. 



46,484 
7,280,964 



.pounds. 
..„.do... 
.....do.... 



868,198 

1,677,589 

891,085 



..pounds.. 
...\:.do.... 

do.... 

.number.. 
..pounds.. 



485,806 

498,769 

1,588,896 

9,783,100 

444,788 



.pounds. 



883,416 



$608,484 
494,714 
818.087 
888,677 
286,138 
880,867 
806,660 
188,786 
166,849 
154,769 



181,896 
128,668 
121,097 
118,880 
09,789 
89,047 
86,085 
76,684 

61,009 
58,009 
68,948 
60,091 
47,565 
46,047 
44,698 
44,449 
48,479 



BASUTOIiANB. 

The Nachrichten f ttr Handel und Industrie, of Berlin, sajrs that 
although the inhabitants of Basutoland have taken no part in the 
Boer war, their trade has suffered from the interruption of traffic. 
The imports for the twelve months from the 1st of April, 1899, to 
March 31, 1900, were valued at $416,223, of which $194,889 came 
from Cape Colony; $6,906 from Natal, and $214,428 from the Orange 
River Colony; a decrease of $39,686 from the year previous. 

The exports for the last three years, from July 1 to June 30, were: 





1897-98. 


1898-89. 


1899-1900. 


Provisions.. 


$397,848 
148,568 

80,781 
58,788 


181,578 
108,885 
188,088 
80,000 


o4o,06B 
1,874 


Wool 


CSattle and horsos 


Other articles 






Total 


674,898 


408,089 


661,465 





BRITISH CENTRAIi AFRICA. 



According to official returns, imports in the fiscal year 1900 amounted 
to $856,000 and exports to $384,000. 

Consul-General Hughes, of Coburg, sends the following article from 
the Home and Colonial Mail: 

British Central Africa will soon occupy a prominent position as a sngar-prodnc- 
ing country. In the rich, fertile district around the Lower Zambezi and the Shire 
rivers, the sugar industry alreadv promises to become very important within the 
next few years. One comi)any alone has 1,100 acres under cultivation at the pres- 
ent time and shortly intends to bring in a further tract of 2,500 acres, while sev- 
eral other companies and private planters are either making preparations for 
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piantmg sngar or have already gtaxted plantatioiis. The land, according to reportB 
recently at hand, Ib highly suited to the growth of 8ii|gar cane, and there seems to 
be an ample supply of labor, while the sugar grown is said to be superior to that 
<^ ^STP^ Sugar-cane growing is an industry, moreover, that gives a good return 
for a oomittjatively small outlay of capital, and, with the ezx)erience gained in 
Natal, the district around Chinde should speedily become one of the great cane- 
sDgar-producing centers of the world. 

Consnl-General Gnenther, of Fmnkfort, says it is reported from 
Brassels that the central African telegraph line connecting Brazza- 
ville with LoangOy on the west coast, has been completed, and that 
direct commnnication with Libreville may be had from any station of 
the English- Atlantic cable. The consul-general adds that the cable 
from Brazzaville to Stanley Pool, which is being laid to connect with 
tiie tele^n^ph system of the Kongo State, will altimately be extended 
to Lake Tanganyika, where it will form a conjunction with the Gter- 
man East Afiican system. 

RHODESL^. 

C!on8nlar Agent Harris, of Eibenstock,' transmits the following 
report relative to the commercial possibilities of Rhodesia: 

Situated in the heart of the Dark Continent, botmded on every side by the colo- 
nies of Great Britain, France, Germany, Portugal, and Belgium, lies a coimtry 
as yet but little known, controlled by a great stock company famed for its com- 
mercial and political enterprises in South Africa. The Chartered Company, with 
a dental of $^,000,000, is to Rhodesia what the East India Company was once to 
India. 

Rbodeeia is divided into two parts — Mashona and Matabeleland, south of the 
Zambezi, and Northeast and Nonhweet Rhodesia, north of tiiat river. The whole 
country is extraordinarily rich in mineral treasures. Apart from the gold mines, 
which, in spite of the war and scarcity of labor, yielded auring 1900 nearly 166,000 
ounces, there are silver, copper, tin, antimony, arsenic, lead, and coal. 

BaUroad building in Rhoaesia, according to German reports, is making rapid 
progress. The stretch from Buluwayo northward to Salistmry will soon be com- 
pleted, thus connecting Cape Town by rail with Beira, the seaport town of Por- 
tuguese Gtosaland. The great Cape-Cairo Railway, planned by Mr. Cecil Rhodes— 
an enterprise of immense importance to all Africa — will intersect Rhodesia from 
north to south. There are alread^r some 3,000 miles of roadway, with intervening 
cart roads, built in South Rhodesia. 

In Tegaxd to a^culture, much remains to be done. The rich soil is eminently 
adapted to growmg com, oats, potatoes, tobacco, and even coffee. The vast ter- 
ritorjr adjacent to the h^Eidwaters of the Zambezi and its tributaries forms the 
Mississippi Yi^ey of Africa. It has a great future, and the next ten years will 
witness a large emigration, not only to Rhodesia, but to England's other South 
African colonies as well. It will be the policy of the Chartered Company and of 
the British Gk>vemment to encoura^^ English settlers to locate in these colonies. 
The discovery of gold in South Africa induced many Americans to locate on the 
Band. The openmg up of vast tracts of land favorable to farming may produce 
similar results. 

After the war is over, there will be a great demand for com planters, harrows, 
cultivators, reapers, mowers, hayrakes, seeders, plows, disks, thrashers, com- 
sheDers, wagons, carriages, carts, harness, saddles, windmills, and every other 
jnece of machinerv or utensil necessary to run a farm. American farm machinerv 
18 admittedly the best in the world, and a farmer having once used the same will 
bay no other if he can get it. South Africa as a farming country has a future, 
and the British Gk>vemment, from a political point of view, will make doubly wel- 
come settlers of the English-speaking race. 

PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 

Consul Hollis reports that up to the beginning of the Boer war, our 
trade with Lourengo Marquez was flourishing. In 1898, local imports 
from the United States amounted to 1814,300, and imports in transit 
to $1,020,450. In 1899, the fijrures wore $154,100 and $986,759. Only 
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one country — Portugal— led the United States in exi>ort8 to Lourengo 
Marquez, and this is a Portuguese colony, and goods from the home 
country are taxed only one-tenth as much as those from foreign lands. 
With the restoration of peace, it is believed that our trade will again 
assume large proportions. The consul adds: 

There will be little bnsiness done, however, until the war has ended. At pres- 
ent, the entire transportation system of South Africa is taxed to its utmost capacity 
to keep the troops in garrison and in the field supplied with rations, munitions of 
war, etc., and consignments of goods intended for mercantile houses often lie for 
months in the holds of vessels at various South African x>orts before they can be 
landed. Even after thev are landed, if consigned to inland ports, they may have 
to remain on the docks for weeks before they are finally dispatched by ndl to their 
destinations. Again, railway traffic is not perfectly safe. 

The total imports in 1899 were 110,618,367. No returns of exi)ort8 
are available. 

A British consular report gives the following approximate figures 
for the trade of Mozambique during the year 1900: Imports, $439,693; 
exports, $303,835. 

Trade, it is added, is Ihnited to articles for domestic use, building 
materials, and native requirements — cheap and gaudy cotton shawls 
and handkerchiefs, blankets, hoes, axes made after the native model, 
brass wire, bright trinkets, cheap cutlery, white shirting, etc. 

The value of imports into Beira in 1900 was $5,232,271, as against 
$2,665,056 in 1899. The export trade for 1900 was figured at $292,637, 
compared with $138,671 in the preceding year. 

EAST COAST. 

MADAGASCAR. 

Official statistics transmitted by Consul Gibbs, of Tamatave, show 
that the imports in 1900 were valued at $7,810,866, and exports at 
$2,050,395, both lines showing a notable increase over the preceding 
year, that in imports amounting to nearly $2,500,000. France sent 
about $6,560,000 worth of the imports; England, some $263,000; 
French colonies, $252,900, and the United States only $6,332. Accord- 
ing to our Treasury returns, however, $28,486 worth of goods was sent 
from our country to Madagascar in that year. 

Consul Gibbs reports that there is a renewed demand in Tamatave 
for American cottons, long debarred by the discriminating tariff. He 
says: 

Now that American cottons may be imported and sold cheaper in Madagascar 
than French cottons, despite the heavy duties, I am of the opinion that the time 
is not far distant when our goods will capture this market again. 

Of the exports, France again took the lion's share — $1,386,516; 
Great Britain received goods to the value of $67,766; Germany, 
$254,628; Africa, $104,861, etc. 

The following table, showing the most important classes of imports, 
is taken from La Quinzaine Coloniale: 

Farinaceons products $196,378 

Colonial products 66, 759 

Wood and manufactures of 894,783 

Beverages 218,709 

Marble, stone, earth, and combustibles 267,344 

Metals and manufactures of 164 , 147 

Tissues 141,623 

Arms, i)owder, and ammunition 47,883 

Other 46,860 
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ArtkjleB. 


Value. 


ArtlcleB. 


Value. 


Aninmte 


$128,587 
711224 
184,627 
664,645 
408,124 


Flour 


997,418 
2,248,706 


Rice 


Slinrlrlfw , . ,. 


Qrain 


Total 




Spirits 


4,288,228 


tSS«::: ::::::::::::::::::::::;:::: 











The priiicix)al articles of export from B^tmion dnring 1900 were: 



Artidee. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Rng^T 


$1,971,108 

784,871 

6,414 

141,732 

808,251 


Potatoes 


$18,947 


VaW 


Tobaooo 


50,626 


Coffee 


Sundries 


186,781 


Rnm 


Total. 




Tapioca 


8,406,725 
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ZANZIBAR. 



The Nachrichten fftr Handel and Industrie, of Berlin, reports 
that the total value of the import trade of Zanzibar in 1900 was 
$5,423,958, and of the export trade, $5,675,482. The principal coun- 
tries sharing in the import trade were: 



Ccnmtry- 



Value of 
trade. 



Country. 



Value of 
trade. 



India 

Ctorman East Africa. 

Great Britain 

BritiBh East Africa. 
United States 



87?; 861 
517, KX) 
9»,886 
286,8M 



Ctormany .. 
Belgium ... 

Fnmoe 

Other lands. 



$204,847 

248,196 

U4,500 

2,260,883 



The most important articles of import were: 



Artlolea 



Value. 



Articles 



Value. 



Textiles j 

Cereals, especially rice 

Ivory 

Groceries 

Petrolenm 

Hides 

Sugar 

Metal goods, exclusive of wire 



$1,242,800 
906,641 
460, 8U 
264,069 
180,814 
147,878 
146,666 
120,984 



Caoutchouc 

Coal 

Melted butter and fat 

Meal 

Tobacco 

Wood 

Kopal 



16,878 
J6,S21 
90,006 
84,887 
62,877 
68,686 



Consul Rogers, of Zanzibar, says that there is a good opening in 
that market for bright-colored cotton prints. White cotton goods are 
already imported from the United States, but no colored ones, although 
these are largely used. 

GERMAIN FiABT AFRICA. 

The value of the trade in German East Africa, says Consul Mono- 
ghan, of Chemnitz, was $740,188 for the second quarter of 1901. Of 
this sum, the imports amounted to $491,528 and the exi>orts $248,660. 
The countries sharing in this trade were: 



Country. 



Value of 
trade. 



Germany 

Great Britain... 

Zanzibar 

India 

Other countries 

Total 



flU,d40 
6,a» 

828,071 
87,887 
18,804 



401, a» 



The most important articles imported were: 



Articlee. 



Value. 



Articles. 



Value. 



Cotton goods 

Bice 

Preserves , 

Beverages , 

Ironwares 

Oils and fats 

Glass and porcelain 

Copper and enamel wares. 
Stonewares 



60,801 
86,788 
88,966 
88,626 
14,207 
11,758 
8,074 
7,14« 



Liquors 

Suflar 

Tobacco and cigars. . . 
Colors and perfumery 

Wooden wares 

Petroleum 

Paper wares 

Grain 



$8,286 

X56e 

6,856 
6,7W 
6,142 
6,068 
6,168 
6.886 
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The articles exported from German East Africa went to the follow- 
ing countries: 



Country. 


Yalneof 

merohan- 

disere- 

oelTecL 


GemuuiT , , . 


IS1.785 


<lrMt FH^in . 


7,670 


Zuizfbur . ..... 


176, 8U 


Tndte 


VSo 


OthflrwMTOtrlee.. 


S^4« 




• 



The princii>al articles exj)orted were: 



Articlee. 



Value. 



Articles. 



Value. 



Ivory |B6,«6 

QMmtclioiic 68,074 

Copper I 87,000 

Minerals and stonee 16,S16 

L<R2 liring animals 16,486 

Copal , ».a» 



Timber 

OUb, fata, wax , 

Skins, hides, and feattMrs. 

Coffee 

Tobaooo 

Sngar 



$7,865 
X764 
6,408 
4,786 



The commerce in 1899 was divided as follows: Imports, $2,575,874; 
exports, $937,006. 

Consul Winter, of Annaberg, says: 

Qennany is putting forth considerable effort to develop her one possession on 
the east ocNEist of Africa. The land is extraordinarily fnutfnl, and thongh thns 
far the colony has not been a success financially, still, in spite of ** rinderpest '* 
and famine, each year has witnessed marked progress in the general advancement 
of the conntry. 

The capital of G^erman East Africa is Dar-es-Salaam, which is said to be finely 
situated on the east coast. Seven years ago, i±ds town was nothing bnt a village, 
with half a dozen stone houses, and inhabited by about 100 natives. To-day, it is 
one of the most prosperous towns on the coast, and has 800 European and 21,000 
colored inhabitants. The town is spaciously laid out, is ornamented with gardens 
and fine public buildings, and possesses a splendid harbor. There are also ei£[ht 
German mercantile establishments, three hotels, several hundred stores, and a 
weekly newspaper. 

From the coast, good roads have been built far into the interior. From Dar-es- 
Salaam to Nyanza and Tanganyika, from Tonga to Kilimanjaro, and from Eilwa 
and Lindi to Nyassasee, these roads run through an almost impenetrable wilder- 
ness. In addition to this, railroads are being planned to traverse the whole colony. 
The country is well adapted to settlement by Europeans. It lies from 8,000 to 
6,000 feet above the sea level, and the climate is healthy. 

The German €k)vemment exerts every effort to assist the colony along agricul- 
tural Ihiee. Elxperiment stations have been established in different districts, and 
settlers have been encouraged and supported in everyway possible. At present, 
attempts are beiuR made to induce natives of the West Indies to emigrate, by 
promises to pay all expenses and by granting favorable homestead conditions. 
Seeds and planto adapted to the cliniate, in sufficient quantity to lay out a whole 
plantation, may be had for the asking. In the districts of Usambaro, Tonga, and 
Pangani alone, there are 82 well-cultivated plantations. 

The products which thrive best in German East Africa are coffee, tea, cocoa- 
nut, vuiUla, etc. The average price in Hamburg of coffee raised in this region 
is $17.40 per hundredweight. live htmdred thousand Liberia coffee trees have 
been planted in the colony. The nurseries and experiment stations have suffered 
damage from wild animals and insects, such as the baboon and the horn beetle. 

Cat^ growing is perhaps the most important source of German East Africans 
prosperity. Vast herds of cattle are pastured, iq the interior of the colony and 
then driven down to the coast to market. 

The following aeconnt of railways, working and projected, is taken 
from the London Board of Trade Jonmal: 

The Qerman Gk>vemment bought the Usambara Railway from the G^erman East 
Africa Company in March, 1899, and the sum of $561,887 was voted for the exten- 
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gion of the line from Mnheea to Earagwe. Fresh rolling stock having arrived 
from (Germany, a daily ** np " and *' down ** train has been running between Tanga 
and Mnhesa since the commencement of 1900. The survey from Muhesa to 
Earagwe has been completed, and the earthworks on one-half of this stretch were 
finished September 1, 1900. The number of natives employed is over 2,000. 
Much of the work has been handed over to contractors, of whom there are 13. 
The 54 miles of line from Tanga to Earag^we will probably be opened for ins- 
sengers and trafftc July 1 , 1901. The survey for the railway will then be carried 
on to Mombo, some 28 miles bevond Earagwe. In 1899, the sum of $24,383, which 
was asked for the completion of the survey for the proposed Central Railway from 
Dar-es-Salaam to Mrogoro, was refused by the Keichstag. Up to the present, 
only the first 30 miles to Eola have been definitely surveyed. Much has been 
written about the proposed Nyassa Railway, but no commencement has as yet 
been made. The spot chosen as a starting point is situated on a creek of the 
Navuji River, either immediately opposite Eilwa Eisiwani, on the mainland, or at 
a smtJl village called Orero. With reference to the Mrogoro and Earagwe rail- 
ways, it is stated that the sum of $377,154 demanded as a first installment for the 
continuation of the Usambara RaUway from Earawge to Mombo has also been 
rejected by the budget commission, but the remaining sum of $231,159. being the 
last installment for the completion of the line as far as Earagwe, has been voted- 
The line costs $17,519 per kilometer (0.62137 mile). The sum of $486,650, asked 
for the construction of the section from Dar-es-Salaam to Mrogoro of the projected 
East African Central Railway, which will join the Cape Cairo Railway at Tabora, 
has been rejected by the budget commission, and therefore falls out of the present 
estimates; but the negotiations carried on by the Gk)vemment for the formation of 
a syndicate have been brought to a successful conclusion, on the basis of a State 
guaranty of interest up to 8 per cent of the capital. 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

Imports in the fiscal year 1899-1900, according to official returns, were 
6,642,000 rupees (12,152,008), and exports were 1,087,266 rupees 
($352,174). 

India sends about 44 per cent of the imports, England some 30 per 
cent, Grermany 14 per cent, and the United States 5 per e^nt (lai^ely 
kerosene). The four principal exports — ^ivory, rubber, cattle, and 
grain — are divided mainly between England, India, and the United 
States. About one-fourth of the ivory goes to England, one-fourth to 
India, and the remainder via London to America. Rubber is shipped 
almost entirely to England, cattle to Zanzibar, and grain to Arabia. 

SOMAIil COAST. 

The imports of the British protectorate in 1900, according to Brit- 
ish returns, amounted to $2,205,900, and the exports to $1,912,800. 
The principal coast towns are Zaila, Berbera, and Bulhor. Cotton 
goods and glassware are among the chief items of mianufactured 
goods imported, and American cottons are preferred. Exports include 
hides, coffee, pearls, and ivory. 

BRYTHREA, 

The total imports in 1900 were stated by the Almanach de Gotha, 
1901, at $1,809,673, and the exports at $529,876. 

The Bollettino di Statistica Commerciale, of Rome, contained a 
report on the trade of 1899, as follows: 

The special trade of the colony Erythrea in 1899 was divided into imports, 
$1,308,103, and exports, $248,965. The chief articles of import were: 
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Articles. 



Value. 



Wine 164.415 

- ■ 25,090 

20,445 
41,137 



Brandy. 

Oils, except olive and mineral . 

Sugar and simp 

Cotton y«m and taasaes 

Wood 

Ironwares 

Coal 

Donra 

Rice 



74,064 
24,758 
84,740 
182,428 
84,446 



Articles. 



Value. 



Flour laO.flS? 

Edible pastes I 86,678 

Camels | 19,883 

Homedcattle I 99,519 

Animal products 28,970 

Hardware ' 41,727 

Coin, precious metals, and stones — ' 45, 763 

Total (including other goods) ... 1 , 806, 103 

I 



In the general trade, the imports were valued at $1,750,778, distributed among 
the foUowing countries of origm: 



Country. 



Italy 

Franc© 

Great Britain.... 
Anstria-Hungary 




Country. 



Egypt 

Ports of Asiatic Tui'key 

India 

Russia 



Value. 



|R7,248 

191,539' 

643,523 

15,776 



The transit trade to Abyssinia was valued at $224,336, consisting chiefly of cotton 
goods and flour; to the Sudan, $218,839, made up of cotton goods, sugar and sirup, 
flour, and hardware. 

The export trade (general) was figured at $364,234, distributed according to 
countries of destination: 



Country. 



Italy 

Prance 

A nstrJ a-Hupgary 
Egypt 



Value. 



^.527 

125,188 

4,842 



Country. 



Ports of Asiatic Turkey 

India 

Aden 



Value. 



148,086 
67,273 
42.174 



The exports were pearls, mother-of-pearl, dried skins, animal products, precious 
metals, and coins. 

ABT88IKIA. 

The Monitenr Officiel du Commerce, Paris, gives the imports in 
1900 as $1,911,300, and the exports as $1,305,500. In 1899, the value 
of the import trade was estimated at between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 
francs ($965,000 and $1,158,000), and the chief articles of import were : 



Articles. 



Value. 



American unbleached cotton tissues 

ftM^^^n cotton tissnee 

M a nche nter dr oope d cotton prints 

Inferior Tahie silk goods (mostly of French origin) 

Black half -woolen oresB goods 

British madapoDamsand striped white cottons 

Cotton muslins (Manchester) 

Fine American drills 

Blue India Guinea cloth 

English Turkey red 

other textiles 

Cotton yam (British) ^.... 

Gunpowder (generally French, some British) 

Persian and Arabian carpets 

Ordinary European carpets 

Swords (German and Russian origin) 

French hnntinff guns and revolvers 

Kitchen utensfls, ironware, cheap clocks and watches, hosiery, glassware, 

gold and silver watches 

Iron drain pipes 

Oudlee, soap, morocco leather, small mirrors, preserves 

Spirituous dfrinks .* 

Petroleum 

Toys, silk thread, tobacco, cigars, iiaper, etc 



$463,200 

28,160 

$19,300 to 23, 160 

15,440 to 19,300 

19,300 

88,600 

14,475 to 15,440 

1,990 

'48,250 

2,895 to 8,860 

8,860 

88,600 

4,825 

19, 300 to 28, 160 

9,660 

9,650 

4.825 

8,860 
15,440 

5,790- 
28,950 

8,860 
19,300 
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The chief articles of export are coffee, ivory, civet, gold, wax, and 
goatskins. 

Consul-General Skinner, of Marseilles, says that the French are 
building a railroad in Abyssinia, on the east coast, from Djibouti, the 
tiny French colony on the Red Sea, to Harrar. The commercial 
movement between the Empire of Abyssinia and Djibouti, he con- 
tinues, has now reached a total of about (3,860,000 per annum, and is 
rapidly growing. It will be but a short time before the 450 kilometers 
(279.6 miles) of milway between Harrar and the capital, Addis 
Abbaba, are completed. In this region, adds Mr. Skinner, the United 
States should take a verv active interest. We have at present a very 
thriving trade with the Abyssinian Empire, mainly in our staple prod- 
ucts, such as cotton and petroleum. This i*egion is perhaps the most 
promising to our people of all the portions of Africa, and the least 
known. * 
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NORTH AMERICA. 

BOMTNION OF CANADA. 

Gonsol-Ctoneral Bittinger^ of Montreal, gives the total imi>orts in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, as $190,415,000, an increase of 
$793,000 over the previous year. The value of goods entered for con- 
sumption was $181,237,000. The exi>orts of domestic produce 
amounted to $177,639,000, an increase of $12,458,000 over the pre- 
ceding year. This was largely made up of mineral products. The 
trade with the chief countries (goods ente^ for. consumption and 
exports of Canadian produce) was: 



Imports 
from. 



Exports 



Great Britiin . 
United StotM . 

Fnuioe 

Germaay 



148,164,000 

110,485,000 

6,806,000 

7,021,000 



t»2, 857,000 

67,968,000 

1,486,000 

1,874,000 



Imports from Great Britain decreased about $1,750,000, but the 
reduction was in free goods to which the preferential tariff does not 
apply. The dutiable goods show a slight increase — nearly $140,000. 
Dutiable goods imported from the United States totaled $53,600,000, 
against $53,897,000 in 1899-1900, while free goods were $56,884,000, 
against $55,946,000. In agricultural products, there is a notable 
decrease in exx)orts. It is believed that Canadian farmers are turning 
their attention to dairying, stock raising, etc., rather than to grain 
growing. 

The failure of a preferential tariff to seriously affect trade move- 
ments, says Mr. Bittinger, is illustrated by the moderate increase in 
imports from Great Britain. Many classes of goods which some years 
ago were bought in Great Britain are now more cheaply and con- 
veniently secured in the United States, and it is doubtful if any tariff 
preference can greatly affect the situation in this regard. The United 
States, he continues, enjoys more of Canadian custom than the rest 
of tlie world put together; and yet the British buy from Canada far 
more than the people of the United States. The consul-general adds: 

It IB not as widely realized in oar country as it should he that Canada is the 
beet customer the United States has, excepting only Great Britain and Germany. 
The United States does more bnsmess with Canada than with all of South Amer- 
ica, as much as with Central America, Mexico, and the West Indies all put 
together, and nearly as much as with Africa, Asia, and Oceania together. 

The export trade of Canada is also increasing in nearly ever^ line. At one time, 
^ exports were largely products of the forests and fisheries. These are now 
exceeded by ihe products of the farm and dairy, while exports of manufactures 
and of minerals are far ahead of those of the fisheries and close to those of the 
forestB. Daring the past six years, exports from the farm, range, and dairy have 
risen over $30,800,000, and exports of manufactures (other l^aii wood) nearly 
$6,000,000. 

H. Doc. 820 9 129 
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Nearly all of the other consular officers in the Dominion mention 
the increase in the importation of United States goods. Consul 
Myers, of St. John, New Brunswick, instances cotton manufactures. 
Consul Deal, of St. Johns, Quebec, mentions the demand for our 
shoes. Consul Lang, of Sherbrooke, Quebec, says that the sale of all 
of our farming implements and machinery is increasing, the report of 
one company dealing in these articles showing a gain last year of 3:i 
per cent in that section. Consul Twitchell, of Kingston, Ontario, 
says that our iron and steel manufactures are found in every store. 
Some hats are coming from the United States, and electric supplies 
are furnished almost entirely by our country. 

NEWrOUNDIiANTD. 

Imports into Newfoundland were officially stated as $7,497,000 in 
1900, and exports as $8,627,600. Trade conditions in Newfoundland 
resemble those in the Dominion of Canada. 

FBENCH NORTH AMERICA. 

Commercial Agent Freeman, of St. Pierre, says that trade in the 
island is depressed, owing to the Canadian customs regulations and 
to the passage of a law by the Newfoundland legislature, prohibiting 
natives of that colony from buying bait at St. Pierre, and forbidding 
the French to buy bait in Newfoundland. Since this act was passed, 
the fishing business has been hampered by a lack of bait, and the 
situation offers a chance for a refrigerating plant. Mr. Freeman sug- 
gests that United States manufacturers should look into this matter. 

The Feuille de Renseignements de TOffice Coloniale gives the fol- 
lowing statistics showing the value of the trade of the French colony 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon in 1900, as compared with 1899: 



Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


TotiO, 


1900 


$!,«», 071 
2,6U,1U 


8,00B,«81 


|i,44&115 


1899 


^n^Ttf 







The chief articles of import are animal and fishery products, articles 
of food and drink, metals, chemical products, piece goods, hides and 
skins, and manufactures of metals and wood. 

MEXICO. 

The imports in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, amounted to 
$65,083,450* and the exports to $79,003,412— values being stated in 
gold. The trade with the principal countries was as follows: 



Imports 
from. 



Exports to. 



Great Britain 
United States 

Qermany 

France 

Belgium 



•▲ooording to Meadoan returns. 



,105,868 

7,084,741 

8,M4,10r 

768,787 



8,010,688 
,018,164 
2,60O,»8 
1,412,151 
2,m,864 
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Imports from the United States increased over $4,000,000 during the 
year under review. 
Consul-Greneral Barlow, of Mexico City, says: 

The figiires for the year show a very unsatisfactory yearns business for Mexico. 
Imports increased over the preceding fiscal year $3,765,275.69, or 5.8 per cent, 
while the total exports show a slight railing off. A glance at the export figures, 
however, shows a decline of $7,395,186.89 in vegetable substances and an increase 
of $7,047,419.50 in mineral substances. Most or this increase is due to the exporta- 
tion of gold and silver bullion, which is a net loss to the nation's resources. Thus, 
the actual decrease in exports amounts to nearly $14,000,000. Encouragement is 
to be found in the falling off of certain imports, such as dry goods, indicating an 
enlarged home supply. 

From the standpomt of the American, the import and export figures are most 
satisfactory While imports from the United States show a large mcrease, those 
from almost every other country exporting to Mexico — except Germany — show a 
large decline. Imports from the United States gained $4,188,838.10, or 11.8 per 
cent, while the total increase in imports amounted to only $8,765,375.69, or 5.8 
per cent. In other words, while the imports from the United States show an 
mcrease of $4,138,838.10, the imports from the rest of the world show a decrease 
of $373,563.41. Imports from the United States amounted to 54.3 "ger cent of the 
total imports, as compared with 50.6 per cent in the preceding year. 

The balance of trade with the United States is in favor of Mexico. The figures 
show that while $35,165,253.10 worth of ^oods was imported from the United 
States, $58,613,164.07 worth was exported thither. The first thing to be considered 
is that a great deal of gold and silver bullion was shipx)ed to the United States. 
The exact figures are not obtainable as yet, but theyare undoubtedly large. It 
must also be considered that while imports from the United States show a g^n of 
11.8 per cent, exports to the United States show a gain of less than 1 per cent, or 
$562,021.57. The value of exports to the United States for the fiscal year ended 
June 80, 1900, showed a gain of 10.8 i)er cent over the fiscal year ended June 80, 
1899. Thus the balance for the year 1900-1901 is decidedly more favorable than 
that for the year 1899-1900, and when the increased exports of gold and silver 
buUion to the United States during the past fiscal year are taken into considera- 
tion, the balance is still more favorable. 

The most notewortlTy figures in the tables of trade, aside from those giving the 
trade between Mexico and the United States, are those showing the falling off in 
trade (en)ecia]ly in imports into Mexico) between Mexico and Great Britain. 
Imports from Great Britain show a decrease of $558,565.16, or 5.3 per cent, from 
the preoBding fiscal year. While it is impossible at this time to give definite fig- 
ures, it is known that the greatest falling off in any one line is in dry goods, par- 
ticularly cotton textiles. The value of cotton textiles imported from Great Britain 
during the year may be roughly estimated at $1 ,200,000, as compared with $2, 100,000 
during the preceding year, a decrease of nearly one-half. Importations of railway 
iron and steel for the last fiscal year amounted to about one-third of those during 
the preceding year, or, roughly, about $188,000 as compared with $585,000. Impor- 
tations of gajfvanized sheets fell from about $490,000 in the fiscal year 1899-1900 to 
about $290,000 in the fiscal year 1900-1901 . Importations of linen textiles fell from 
some $190,000 in the fiscal year 1899-1900 to $135,000 during the fiscal year 1900- 
1901. In ootton textiles, a remarkable falling off is noted in prints ana bleached 
cottons. The decrease in importations of cotton and linen textiles from Great 
Britain during the x>ast few years is due in great part to the rise of the native 
cotton and linen manufacturing industries. Some increases in minor lines of 
imports are noted, but none is remarkable. 

Consul-Gteneral Barlow also sends copy (printed) of the President's 
message at the opening of the last Congress (September, 1901), from 
which the following paragraphs, descriptive of the progress of Mexico 
in various lines, are taken : 

The increase in the railroad system of the Republic has been 246 kilometers 
(153.8 miles). The roads that are chiefiy noteworthy for their increased mileage 
are ^e Veracruz and Pacific, the Coahuila and Pacinc, the Nacozari, the Merioa 
to Muna, the Kaco and Cananea, and the Parral and Durango. Our railroads now 
aggregate 15,454 kilometers (9,603 miles). A contract has been signed for the 
construction of a railroad from the station of San Gtoronimo, on the Tehuantei>ec 
railroad, to th« frontier of Qtiatemala. 
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The Yolmne of mining locations (denonncements) continues large. Daring the 
second half of the fiscal year 1000-1901, 1 ,450 title deeds, covering an area of 24,459 
hectares (50,538 acres), were issued, which is an increase over the previous half 
year of 420 title deeds and 2,801 hectares (5,686 acres). 

At the close of this half year, the number of mining properties paying the tax 
was 11,865, representing an area of 126,396 hectares (312,325 acres). 

With respect to the number of properties, the State of Durango occupies the 
first place with 1,865; Chihuahua the second, with 1,818, and Sonora the third, 
with 1,618. 

With resi)ect to the area of properties, Sonora takes first place with 19,000 odd 
hectares (46,949 acres); Chihuahua the second, with 17,400 (42,995 acres), and 
Durango the third, with slightly more than 15,600 (38,548 acres). 

Consul Darnall, of Nogales, notes that Americans are winning more 
trade in Mexico because they now conform to the requirements of the 
market. Formerly, he says, only an occasional trade circular from 
our country, printed in Spanish, reached the consulate; now, fully 
one-half are in that language. Many United States houses have 
adopted the plan of sending out young Mexicans or Cubans as travel- 
ing salesmen, and as they are usually well acquainted with the wants 
of the Latin- American trade, they have achieved excellent results. 

Although we now supply a large portion of Mexico's imports. Consul 
Kaiser, of Mazatlan, says that our efforts should be extended to dry 
goods, hats, shoes, and notions of various kinds. Our exporters, he 
says, have done little to try to gain this trade in that section of Mexico. 
The consul is informed that a vessel carrying American goods is about 
to leave a United States port for the west coast of Mexico, Central and 
South America, with the object of exhibiting and selling merchandise 
adapted to the tropical trade at each port. 

CENTRAI. AMERICA. 
BRITISH HONDURAS. 

Consul Avery, of Belize, notes that the United States is credited 
with over $700,(X)0 worth of the total import trade of $1,198,700, and 
that shipments from our country increased nearly $100,000 worth 
in 1900 — ^a most satisfactory gain. Exports to the United States 
amounted to $242,079. The wood trade of the colony has fallen off 
because of the increased cost of transportation, as the distances of 
the supplies from the streams of the colony are increased; but, on the 
other hand, the fruit trade has made notable advances, shipments to 
the United States for nine months of 1901 amounting to $169,417, an 
increase of $63,000 over the same period of the preceding year. 

Great Britain imported from British Honduras in 1900 merchandise 
valued at £211,939 ($1,031,401) and exported thereto merchandise 
valued at £78,808 ($383,619). 

The distribution of the trade of British Honduras in 1899 is given 
in German reports as follows: 

Countpy. 

Great Britain 

British colonies 

United States 
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Country. 


Value. 


Country. 


Value. 


United States 


$1,418,110 
n7,341 
881,970 


Mexico 


$107,857 


^i*Aftt Britain 


Other countries 


200,200 


Germany 

France . 


Total 




8, 127, 102 







The chief articles of export in 1900 were: 



Article. 


Value. 


Article. 


Value. 


Coffee 


$6,485,937 
265,059 
232,181 
27,918 
192,861 


WnoH (mnhogany) 


$102,854 
60,617 


Rubber 


Bananas 


Hides (cattle ) 


Cacao 


9,734 
8,880 


DoMMfifi 


Wool stuffs . . 


^^ngar 
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The exportation of sugar was exclusively directed to the United 
States; mahogany was sent to Great Britain and Germany; rubber, 
hides, and skins to Germany and the United States. 

The following data, relative to railway construction, have been 
received from Vice-Consul-General Hunter, of Guatemala: 

The Guatemala Central Railroad .^as now in operation 129 miles of road in this 
Republic, t^e main line of 75 miles connecting Guatemala City with San Joe6 de 
Guatemala, an lmx)ortant port on the Pacific, and a branch line of 88 miles rtmning 
from Santa Maria to Patulul. There are 5 miles of suburban road and 16 miles 
used exclusively for wood, timber, ballast, etc. 

A recent contract provides for the construction of 34 miles of new line from 
Patulul to Mazatenango, at which point connection will be haa with the Occi- 
dental Railroad, thus placing the capital in direct communication by rail with the 
north and west provinces of the Republic. Work on this new line will commence 
immediately and be completed witmn two years. Much time must be lost in con- 
struction every year because of some live months of heavy rains, which completely 
inundate the lowlands. The concession will last fifteen years. 

With the completion of the Northern Railroad from Puerto Barrios, on tiie 
Atlantic, to Guatemala City, there will be a perfect railroad system throughoat 
the Republic , all lines of uniform gauge of 8 feet. The Northern Railroad has now 
in operation 134 miles from Puerto Bairios to £1 Rancho, leaving 63 miles yet to 
be built, the work upon which is progressing rapidly. 

All of these enterprises, are being pushed and controlled by American capital. 

HONDURAS. 

Imports in 1900, according to the Almanach de Gotha, were $2,416,- 
624, and exports $5,936,104. 

ConsulJohnston, of Utilla, says that imports from the United States 
represent from 75 to 80 x)er cent of the whole, but that nevertheless, 
the close quarantine of the Louisiana board of health has interfered 
with business with our country, and several German vessels trading 
along the coast have delivered goods that would otherwise have been 
purchased from us. Exports to the United States (consisting mainly 
of bananas, cocoanuts, rubber, hides, and sarsaparilla) are increasing. 
Mr. Johnston offei-s many valuable suggestions as to packing, etc. 

Imports from Honduras into the United States in 1900 amounted to 
$1,114,466 and exports thereto to $1,126,832. British imports from 
Honduras in the same year were valued at $14,439 and exports thither 
at $260,445. 

NICARAGUA. 

Consul Sorsby, of San Juan del Norte, gives the imports in 1900 as 
$3,888,400 and the exports as $3,445,000. Imports from the United 
States amounted to $1,913,900 and exports thereto as $1,491,000. The 
trade figures of Cabo Gracias a Dios and Greytown are, unfortunately, 
unavailable. The commerce, however, the consul says, is not important, 
and would not materially change the results. The exports to the 
United States are probably larger than indicated, as well as the imports 
therefrom. 

A British consular report says: Trade in Nicaragua in 1900 has 
been fairly good, showing a decided improvement on previous years. 
The coffee crop was the largest ever obtained. The foreign trade with 
Great Britain, France, and Germany was: 

Imports. 



United Kingdom $l,153>a00 $l,889,ttS3 

Germany 1,076,286 860,797 

Prance 11»,198 812,602 
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According to the returns of the Bureau of Statistics, forwarded by 
Consul Jenkins, of San Salvador, the exports of the country for 1900 
were $3,653,183, agmnst $4,295,141 in 1899. The decrease was due to 
the exceptionally heavy coffee crop of 1899. The value of exports to 
the United States in 1900 is stated at $543,878. The consul draws 
attention to the fact that returns from the consular agencies give the 
exports at $730,717. Nearly four-fifths of the exports are shipped in the 
first half of the calendar year. Imports of Salvador are given in the 
last message of the President to Congress as $2,628,000. The percentage 
of imports from the United States is 29.3. Next to Great Britain, it 
would appear that we have the largest share of the import trade. 

QBRMAN BNTBRPRISB IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

The Oei>artment has received the following translation from the 
Berlin South American Outlook, forwarded by Vice-Consul-Gteneral 
Murphy, of Frankfort: 

German trade continnee to develop rapidly in Central America. Fully $00,000,000 
of (}«rman capital is invested in C^tral American entex^prises, and Qerman plan- 
tations occupy an area of 740,000 acres. Large German business houses in Nica- 
ragoa, Guatemfda. and Costa Rica control, in addition to the entire traffic between 
Germany and Central America, almost the entire foreign trade of the five Repub- 
lics with England and California. The shipping tra^e along the Central American 
coasts is to a large extent in German hands. 

WEST INDIES, 
BRITISH WSST INDIES. 

Bahamas. — Consul McLain, of Nassau, reports that trade is 
showing a satisfactory increase, the imports in 1900 amounting to 
$1,631,586, and the exports to $1,008,450, or an increase in the total 
traffic of over $200,000 during the year. Imports from the United 
States were valued at $1,203,398, and exports to our country at 
$834,770. All indications point to a steady advance in our trade 
with the colony. The prosperity of the Bahamas is in contrast with 
conditions in many other West Indian colonies, and this is largely 
attributed to its proximity to and intimate commercial relations with 
the United States. 

Barbados. — Consul Macallister says that the imports in 1900 
amounted to $5,017,200, of which $1,715,900 came from the United 
States. The exports were valued at $4,411,200, and goods to the value 
of $2,405,600 went to the United States. Canada is striving to win the 
commerce in foodstuffs, and two subsidized steamers run from Hali- 
fax monthly, with the result that imports in this line from the United 
States have fallen off. However, we are gaining trade in dry goods, 
Hhoes, hats, bicycles, sewing machines, hardware, etc., which will 
amply make up for the decrease. Apart from the countries men- 
tioned, the trade is mainly with England. 

Bermuda. — ^The imports in 1900 were valued at $1,933,252 and the 
exports at $525,293, says Consul Greene, of Hamilton. The United 
States contributed $1,220,072 worth of the imports and Great Britain 
$506,159 worth; Canada also sent to the value of $153,236. The export 
trade was mainly with the United States, $485,388 worth of goods hav- 
ing been sent to our country during the year under review, against 
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$22,729 to the United Kingdom and some $10,000 worth to Canada. 
Machinery of various kinds constitutes one of the, chief imports from 
the United States, nearly equaling in value the food supplies shipped. 
Jamaica. — The annual colonial reports (No. 317) contain ttie follow- 
ing statement: 

The value of imports for the year ended March 31, 1900, was $8,798,109 and that 
of exports, $9,091,006. For the first time since the year 1886-S7, exports have 
exceeded imports. The distrihntion of imports and exports was in the following 
proportions: 



CJountpy. 


Imports. 




Unitwl Kiriffdom , ,.. . 


Percent. 

47.2 

48 

7.1 

8.7 


Per cent. 
19.2 


United Stafee 


68.6 


OanadA ., ... 


1.6 


Other cotmtiiofl , , 


15.6 







The following tahle exhihits the quantity and value of the nine principal exports: 



Article. 


Qnantlty. 


Valne. 


Cocoa 




................ -CWt- . 


90,041 

18,011,568 

88,606 

8,046,404 
107,444,200 
20,206 
28,871 
128,978 
1,560,187 
800,215 


1202,680 


Cocoanuts 




number 


262,961 


Coffee 




CWt.. 


601,676 


Pruit: 

BananAf* . . 


■ 


bunches. . 


2,906,885 


Oranges . 




number. - 


705,886 


Ginger 




CWt.. 


204,983 


Logwood -- . 




. . tOiiB . 


879,446 


Pimento 




cwt.. 


844,689 


Ram 




gallons.. 


636,378 


Snmr 




*^^^ 


040,488 







The imports of raw materials were valued at $369,581, due to the increased 
importation of coal, which amounted to $293,581. The imports of metals 
amounted to $745,183: textiles, $2,031,540: oils, chiefly kerosene, $172,517; live ani- 
mals, food, drink, and narcotics, $8,291 ,618. There was, on the whole, a diminution 
in the importations of luxuries and an increase in those of necessaries. 

Vice Commercial Agent Jackson, of Port Antonio, says that many 
of the goods formerly imported from Europe are now brought from 
the United States — shoes, cotton goods, ready-made shirts, hardware, 
and coal now coming from our country almost exclusively, besides the 
provisions, oil, and lumber that have long formed staples of export. 
It is safe, Mr. Jackson thinks, to say that 75 per cent of the imports 
into that section are from the United States. 

Leeward Islands. — Colonial returns show that the imports at Anti- 
gua in 1900 were valued at $1,685,751 and the exports at $1,357,851. 

Consul Mowrer, of St. Johns, says that the chief imports from the 
United States are : Breadstuffs, including flour, $118,000; com and 
oats, $16,200; pork, $12,000; pine wood, $7,800. The import trade, 
he says, is limited to absolute necessities. Sugar is the main indus- 
try, but owing to the use of imperfect machinery it is estimated that 
nearly half of the product is lost. Efforts are being made to establish 
central sugar factories with Government aid. Nearly all the product 
goes to the United States. 

Trinidad. — From the Nachrichten ftlr Handel und Industrie 
August 27, 1901, the following is extracted: 

The imports into Trinidad for 1900 were figured at $12,167,922. against $12,841,- 
696 in the preceding year. The export trade was valued at $12,621,578, compared 
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with $12,521,408 in 1809. The share of the most important conntries in thiB trade 
was as follows: 



Country. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Great Britain 


14,291,884 

8,176,721 

2,946,804 

846,188 

822,892 

156,006 


$4,787,201 




1,406,729 


TTnit^ RlJiteA 


8,856,536 


Francw . ,, , . . . , ^ , - /r 


1,396,271 


TWtiflb Nortt* AmttriML 


142,968 


O^nnmany , 


888,976 






The chief articles of import were: 


Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Textiles 


$1,606,992 
741,047 
670,948 
634,468 


Meat 


$886,170 


jrioiir ^ 


Pish 


802,804 


Cacao 


Wood 


267,234 




Boots and shoes 


231,280 


Rice ...... 




648,826 







The transit trade is estimated for 1900 at $2,211,408, which is included in the 
ahove figures. The chief exports were: Cacao, $4,762,676: sugar, $2,687,402: raw 
asphalt, $692,935; refined asphalt, $163,982; molasses, $127,836; textiles, $107,938; 
bitter brandy, $180,738. 

CUBA,* 

Commerce in 1899 and 1900, 



Gronpe. 


Twelve months ended December— 


18Q0. 


1900. 


IMPORTS. 

Frwcrfduty: 

Artideeof food and animals 




Percent. 


1,640,902 

78,187 

2,190,656 


Per cent. 


Mannfnctar<yl article^ - - 


$466,499 
186,821 
100,604 

1,948,619 


17 
7 
4 

72 


10 


Artidee in a cmde condition or partlv so . . 

Artidee of voluntary use, luxuries, etc 

lifiM^llATIAnilA 


88 
2 
80 






T'rt*! 'T'ftftn'dTity _ t 


2,701,448 


100 


4.8B0.2») 


100 






._. ^"" \ .r::r:r" 




Dutiable: 


88,868,680 

20,942,881 

1,180,268 

8,786,380 

6,869,074 


61 
83 
2 
6 

8 


30,672,043 
28,661,269 
616,150 
8,441,210 
4,007,682 


49 


ICannfiactur^ article**. , , , 


88 


Articles in a crude condition or partly so . . 

ArticloB of voluntary use, luxuries, etc 

Misc^laneous r 


1 
6 

7 






Total dutiable 


64,061,668 


100 


62,296,354 


100 






Preeanddu^ble: 

Articles of food and animals 


82,863,680 

21,407,880 

1,317,084 

8,886,924 

7,807,898 


40 
32 
2 
6 
11 


30,675,889 
24,006,664 
2,367,062 
8,610,347 
6,198,237 


46 


VanTifaotur^ i|.rtir.iAsi 


36 


ArticleB in a crude condition or partly so . . 

Articles of voluntary use, luxuries, etc 

MisceHaneoiis 


4 
6 
9 






% Total free and dutiable 


66,788,111 


100 
4 


66,668,689 


100 


Pwr cent of fre« 


7 


Total import duty collected . . 


id, 086, 834 


14,288,606 










EXPORTS. 

Products of— 


80,686,870 

12,686,248 

166,818 

616,698 

2.497,801 


66 

27 


83,306,783 
12,659,615 

1,049.706 
660,058 

1,341,000 


68 


IfanuCacturfw 


26 


Por«it .... 


2 


Mininff 


2 
6 


1 




8 






Total export* . 


46,801,929 
760, 110 


100 


40,014,962 
1,066,796 


100 


Total export duty collected 













•Figures from the bulletins of the Division of Insular Affairs, War Department. 
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COMMERCIAL relations: REVIEW. 



Commerce in 1899 mid 1900 — Oontinned. 
GOLD AND SILVER. 



Gold and silver. 



Gold: 

Imports 
Exports 

Silver: 
Imports 
Exxx>rts 



Twelve months ended 
December— 



1809. 



$8,484,867 
4,609,753 

86,184 
21,681 



1900. 



$3,313,187 
8,QM,4» 

107,488 
418.197 



Imports and exports, by countries, inclvding gold and silver. 





Twelve months ended December— 


Countries. 


1899. 


1900. 




Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Europe: 

United Kingdom 


$9,881,962 
2,088,963 
3,667,684 
11,128,634 
78,426 
61,902 


$2,708,796 

^^,508,648 

l,m,478 

2,979,887 

38,878 

104,884 


8,807,570 

10,141,686 

148,814 

lll,28h 


$6,4»,8n 


Germiiny . . . .... 


^SSaer 


Prance. r 


S^SSou 


Spain 


t^oos 


Italy 


'iRw 


A ii»k>*iA-Hnngftry 


^,$n 


Azores and Madeira Islands 


2^888 


Belgium 


250,196 
88,281 


54,789 


896,88; 


74^70 


DftnTnark 


^7M 


Gibraltar 


492 


16, 6W 


Malta . . 






fiO 


Netherlands 


433,539 

262,567 

500 


11,568 
4,996 

18,875 
10,785 
4,088 


867,487 
887,727 


160,967 


Sweden and Norway 


n.w 


Portugal. - 


86,607 


KouTnaniA . , , 


1,145 


Rxifwia , . , . 


4 
15,380 


82,394 


Switzerland 


' 87,871 
88,800 


8^1ffl 


Turkey 


1,607 








Total Europe 


27,761,7(17 


9,248,597 


88,854,486 


16,017,357 






Asia: 

China 


26,492 
84,455 


860 


64,683 
86,886 


- 7,» 


Japan 


i;i27 


Arabia. 






India 








Korea 




301 
1,911 




British East Indies 


116,446 


74,389 


8,781 


Dutch East Indies 


410 


French East Indies 


12,509 


2,746 












Total Asia 


188,998 


5,808 


880,088 


18,700 






Africa: 

British 




4,860 




78,301 


French 


1 


80 


10,990 


Portuguese 




V0B5 


Canary Islands 




15,111 
3,791 
6,600 


852 


47.3M 


Egypt 




7.863 


i^rocco 
















Total Africa 


1 


80,368 


888 


141,565 






North America: 

United States 


36,773,667 


40,942,549 
2,015 
79,843 
52,463 


38,197,019 


»88,616,6S7 


Bermuda ... 


8.180 


Canada 


27,249 
3,866,210 


96.069 
8,014,888 


832,093 


Mexico 


90,015 






Total North America 


40.657,116 


41,076,870 


86,301,811 


84,080.914 







* Apparent loss in exports to the United States is accounted for from the f^t that daring the 
first nme months of 1899, about $7,000,000 worth of tobacco and cigars destined for the United 
Kingdom was shipped via New York and reported as exports to the United States, the oountries 
of ultimate destination not being given. 
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Imports and exporU^ by coufitries, including gold and mlver— Ck)ntinaed. 





Twelve months ended December— 


Countries. 


1899. 


1900. 




Imports. 


Exports. 

• 


Imports. 


Exports. 


(^tral America: 

CoetaRica 


114,790 

8,168 

785,789 

81,470 


$1,064 
6,239 


$61,416 


$6,281 


Guatemala 


7,689 


Honduras _. 


282,418 
544 


801 


Kf <YrMraa . . 


860 
70 


72 


SanSaWador 


970 










Total Central America 


840,212 


6,708 


834,378 


15,418 






Sontb America: 

A>vPDtina., 


237,285 

88,088 

988 


109.449 


816,690 


269,088 


BoBria 


2,800 


Brazil 


9,457 

8,190 

67,442 

125,489 


22,051 


»4ffi 


British Q^niana 


4.706 


C>*fle 






284 606 


Colombia 


2,127,942 


1,518,518 


68,244 


Hntnh Oniana 


725 


Bcoador 


60,687 


7,648 


168,167 


1,965 


PanuraaT 


480 


pSo^^::::":::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


19,787 

741,779 

1,087,422 


7,728 
46.968 
88,228 


888,054 

1,416,448 

888,960 


88,780 


Umgiiay 


104,886 




21,916 






Total 84>ntli Ameri<n* , 


4,296,928 


400,584 


4,688,887 


758,486 






West Indies: 

BrttifOi 


77.907 


4,604 
1,280 

«-^ 

68 


9,029 
281 
20 


26.908 


Danish 


6.618 


Dntch 




89,828 


French . 




860 


HMtl 


47,204 

50,124 

1,848,512 

28,909 


56,804 

81,971 

1,288,845 

7,692 


1,887 


Jamaica 


100 


Porto Rioo 


80,091 
870 


9,500 


Ranto Domingo 








Total West Indies 


1,566,666 


96,067 


1,889,282 


84,805 






Oceania: 

Anfftralftitia 




09,968 
4.484 




844,482 


HawailaT* T«1<^T!<1« 




i,99es 










Total Or^^anla 




74,872 




846,474 










Total all 'y>nntr1<^. . , . , 


75,806,612 


60,968,863 


70,079,214 


51,452,614 







Quantity and value of the sugar crop of Cuba, 1885 to 1900, 
[From Habana Bevista de Agricoltnra, May 1. 1901.] 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 

$89.66 00 
41.50 00 

88.47 00 

45.21 00 
46,81 00 
40,18 00 

63.22 00 
64,22 00 

60.48 00 
67,60 00 
42,07 00 
12,12 00 

9,54 00 
18,87 00 
17.24 00 
17.58 00 


Value per 
ton. 


1886. 


Long tons. 
681,967 
781,728 
646.578 
666,719 
660,838 
632,868 
810,760 
976,789 
816,804 
1,054,214 
1,004,264 
225,221 
212,051 
805,548 
835,668 
800,078 


$62.74 
56.72 


1886 


1887 


66.41 


1888 


68.85 


1880 


82.65 


1880 


68.47 


1891 


64 92 


IW 


65.74 


1883 


72.90 


1894 


54.55 


\m 


41.80 


1886 


53 83 


1887... 


45 00 


UB8 


45 42 


\m 


61 37 


ttOO 


58 59 
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The following extracts are from a recent report by the British oonsnl 
in Habana: 

As was only natoral, the United States has heen the principal gainer in the read- 
justment which has taken place in the Cuban import trade, and now occupies the 
same relation toward other countries as regards her commercial supremacy in Cuba 
as Sx>ain did formerly. The latter, however, has lost considerably more than the 
United States has gained, and the difference, which amounts to about 15 per cent 
of the total imports, has been divided among the other countries doing business 
with Cuba. 

The largest increase in imports in 1900 is due to the quantity of cattle imi>orted 
from the Spanish-American countries bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea. As this trade will not be maintained in an^rthing like its present 
proportion for more than a year or two, when the island will be once more faiiiy 
well stocked, the outlay it represents will be then applicable to the purchase of 
other commodities, in the supply of which the United Eongdom may hope to 
compete. 

DBTAII^ OF IMPOBT6. 

Under the head of food products and liauors, there has been a very large falling 
off, for although cattle to the value of nearly $4,866,000 are now being iniported for 
ptirposes of food, and might fairly be included under this head, all the msh meat 
needed for consumption in former times was supplied in the island itself and did 
not therefore form a part of the provisions imported from abroad. The loss in 
this branch of trade has fallen chiefly on Spanish imports. 

In textile goods, there has not been as much difference as might have been 
expected, though the poverty of the country is marked by the faUing off in the 
imports of the more expensive materials, linens and woolens. In this trade, Span- 
ish goods have also lost considerable ground, to the benefit principally of British 



In machinery, however, the imports have fallen to less than 40 per cent of what 
they were before, and the United States now practically controls the whole trade. 

Textiles represent 15 per cent of the imports of Cuba, and the shares of different 
foreign countries in the trade were as follows: The United Kingdom, 53 per cent: 
Spain, 20 per cent; France, 18 per cent; the United States, 5 per cent; Gfermany, 5 
per cent. 

There was scarcely any difference in the united value of these imports in 1900. 
as compared with 1899, which may be considered as representing a normal imi>or- 
tation, though there was a small falling off in cottons and linens and a nearly cor- 
responding increase in woolens and silks. There was. however, a great change in 
the direction of the trade, the imports from the United States and Spain showing 
a large falling off, to the benefit of British, French, and German goods. 

The imports of metals and machinery, though much larger than in 1899, are 
still considerably below those of normal years. 

The United States control 75 per cent of this trade, the United Kingdom coining 
next with 14 per cent. The branches in which British imports were largest were 
iron and steel and tools and implements. Scarcely any British machinery was 
imported. 

As the financial condition of the island improves, and capital begins to come in, 
an increase may be expected in the importation of sugar machinery, of rails and 
railway material, of corrugated iron roofing and steel girders for roofs, and of 
electrical plants of different kinds. 

The imports of provisions and liquors together amounted to about 45 per cent 
of the total imports. The principal items were as follows: 

Live cattle for food, at the rate of 190,000 head per annum, worth $4,810,000, 
of which about 70 per cent came from Venezuela, Colombia, Honduras, and 
Mexico, and the remainder from the United States. 

Fresh and salt meats, lard, and dairvj)roducts, worth $7,153,000, 80 per cent 
of which was imjwrted from the United States, and the remainder in nearly equal 
parts from Spain, the United Kingdom and British possessions, and other countries. 

Jerked beef, worth $1,678,000, from the Argentine Republic and Uruguay. 

Breadstuffs, worth $3,031,000, almost entirely from the United States. 

Bice, worth $3,163,000, practically all from the British East Indies, though 
some of it was shipped by way of Hamburg. 

Vegetables, largely potatoes, worth $1 ,829,000, nearly half of which came from 
the united Stat^, and the remainder from Spain, Canada, and other countries. 

Coffee, worth $1,941,000, almost entirely from the United States and Porto 
Rico. 
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Em, worth $715,000, wholly from the United States. 

^w, nudnly dried codfish, worth $734,000, of which one-third came from the 
United States, one-third from Canada, and the remainder from the north of 
Eorope. 

Fruit, worth $413,000, of which nearly 70 per cent came from Spain, and the 
remainder from the United States. 

Beer and cider, worth $681,000, abont 60 per cent from the United States and 
25 per cent from the United Kingdom. 

Wines, worth $2,077,000, nearly all from Spain. 

Stoirits, worth $166,000, chiefly from France. 

lliere have been no changes of importance in this trade in the past year, the 
only flnctnations which deserve notice being an increase in the importations of 
jerked beef, coffee, and fi^, and a decrease in rice and vegetables, the latter being 
probably due to development of the market-garden industry in Caba. There has 
also been a considerable falling off in the importation of beer and spirits, conse- 
quent on the increase in Uie local manufacture of these liquors. 

Although Cuba imports to-day from the United Kingdom and British possessions 
more than almost an^ of the Spanish- American Republics except Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic, its real importance as a market for British goods lies in the 
great possibilities of its future development. , But in order to profit by the increase 
which may be confidentiy expected ere long in the Cuban trade, British merchants 
and manufacturers must bear in mind l£at only by the closest attention to the 
requirements of the market, and by promptness in filling orders, can they hope to 
retain their present prox)ortion of ttie imports, in view of the competition, under 
great disadvantages to themselves of distance and facility of communication, 
which they will have to expect from the United States in almost every class of 
goods which they supply. 

KXPOET8. 

Bv far the greater part of the leaf tobacco exported from Cuba, and all the best 
quuity, was sent tlurough the port of Habana, the shipments amounting to 34,799,010 
pounds, of which about 85 per cent went to the Umted States and the other 15 per 
cent almost entirely to franco and Gfermany. The remainder, which was of 
inferior grade and amounted to about 4,500,000 pounds, was shipped from the 
ports of Gibara and Santiago, in the eastern part of the island, to Spain, France, 
and Austria-Hunguy. 

The principal shipments of tobacco, both raw and manufactured, are made 
between the months of August and December. 

The crop of 1899-1900 was unusually lar^e, but not of the best quality, so the 
price of leiaf tobacco for export was rather low. The finer grades, however, were 
m great demand at home for the manufacture of cigars and fetched high prices, 
as Uie previous year's stocks had been quite exhausted. 

The export duty of $1.35 per 1,000 cigars and $6.30 per 100 kilos of leaf tobacco 
was suppressed in March, 1901. 

All tne cigars and cigarettes exported from Cuba were shipped from the port of 
Hahana. 

The destination of the cigars was as follows: 94,238,056 to the United Kingdom 
and British possessions, 38,007,381 to the United States, 39,624,918 to Gfermany. 
9,951,506 to $Mdn, 9,198,825 to France, and 28,184,446 to other countries, making 
a total of 209,194,682 cigars exported. 

The cigarettes were sent almost entirely to Si>ain and Spanish- American coun- 
tries. 

The foUowiiur table sho ws the production and exportation of Cuban sugar dur- 
ing the past ei^t years, the difference being the local consumption, which averages 
Tidier over 40,000 tons per annum: 



Crop. 


Quantity. 


Bemarks. 


Exported. 


Produced. 


mtm 


Tons. 
718,804 

888,481 
885. (fi» 
804,188 
251,006 
289,973 
270,060 


Tons. 
815,804 
1,054,214 
1,004,264 
225,221 
212,051 
805,548 
385,668 
300,073 




mS ::::::.: 


Largest crop. 


»!-»...;:..:: 


SS5: ::::::::. 


Insurrection began. 


1«547.. "* 


w« :...:::... 


War with the United States. 


Bw-».. :::*:::: 


Spanish sovereignty ceased January 1, 1899. 
Severe drought In summer of 1899. 


iai-1900 
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The crop of 1900-1901, which is now being shipped, will be very nearly 600,000 
tons, and it is believed that the one which will begin to be taken in in December, 
1901, will be between 800,000 and 900,000 tons. 

The present tendency here is to separate as mnch as possible the two indnstrieB 
of planting cane and making sugar bv the use of the central factory system, which 
has been lonnd to give the best results, both as regards efficiency in management 
and economy in first outlay. Indeed, it is not too much to say that the Cuban 
sugar industry could never have recovered as it has done under the old system of 
a separate factory for each estate, however small. 

The conditions under which cane sugar is produced in Cuba vary so much in 
different districts and even in different properties that, in the absence of far more 
complete statistics than are obtainable on the subject, any attempt to arrive at an 
average cost of production for the whole island would be quite illusory. 

To give an idea of the extent to which these conditions may vary, the following 
points are cited': 

(1^ The production of cane per acre ranges from 15 to 40 tons, according to the 
quality of the land, whether it is virgin soil or has been long under cultivation, 
and whether or no the cane has been recently planted. 

(2) The density of the juice, on which the profits of the enterprise very largely 
depend, is very much affected bv seasonable and sufficient rainfall, or the reverse. 

(3) The price of labor varies fully 100 per cent, according to the district. 

(4) The railway freight payable on sugar to a port of shipment, which depends 
in great measure on the length of the haul, often represents as much as 10 and 
even 12 per cent of its selling price. 

^ (5) The cost of manufacturmg the sugar varies according to the degree of excel- 
lence of the machinery employed and the administrative ability displayed in the 
management of the factory. 

But although it may not be possible to arrive at a true average cost of produc- 
tion of sugar for the whole island, I am enabled, through the courtesy of a gen- 
tleman who owns a property in the province of Santa Clwra, to furnish the follow- 
ing data as to the actual working expenses he has incurred over a period of several 
years, which can not but be of value as affording a basis for estimating what 
might be done on other properties under similar conditions. 

I may mention that this property, though a good one, enjovs no special advan- 
tages which place it on a different footing as regards working expenses from 
the ordinary run of sugar estates. 

The limits of this report will not admit of my going into much detail, so I will 
confine myself to giving the expenditure under the three main heads of cost of 
cane, cost of manufacture, and freight of sugar to a x)ort of shipment. 

1, Cost of cane. — A large part of the cane now produced In Cuba is {^wn by 
"colonos," or small farmers, who sell it to the central factories. It is usually 
X)aid for hi kind, the *' colonos '' receiving 5 pounds of sugar at the port of ship- 
ment for every 100 pounds of cane delivered at the mill. This rate is, of course, 
not invariable. In a few districts, as much as 6 pounds is paid for the 100 iKnmds 
of cane, and in others the haulage of the cane to the mill is paid by the mill 
owner; but it is in sufficiently general use to be accepted as a standard. 

In a well-managed factory, it may be estimated for purposes of rough calcula- 
tion that it requires 10 tons of cane to produce 1 ton of sugar. Hence, at the rate 
just given, half the sugar produced has to be applied to paying for the cane. 

f . Cost of manufacture, — In the property under consideration, the total annuaJ 
expenses, excluding only the cost of the cane and the freight of the sugar, amounted 
in 1898 to $18.50 Spanish gold per ton of sugar made, and were gradually reduced 
until in 1898 they came out at c nly $15, making an average cost over the whole 
period of $16.50 per ton. This figure includes repairs to the machinery. 

3, Freight on sugar, — The railway freight during the same period averaged $3 
per ton. 

The total cost, then, is partly fixed and partly dependent on the price of sugar, 
which I may mention has averaged during the past two years slightly over 5 
reales (62^ cents) per arroba of 25 pounds, or $56.25 Spanish gold per ton. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN HABANA. 

A new floating dock, built by an American company, was launched last month 
and will be ready for use in a short time. Its lifting power is 5,600 tons, its length, 
without outriggers, is 280 feet, and its inside breadth at the bottom is 06 feet and 
at the top 72 feet. 

The new Habana electric street-railway system was opened for traffic in April, 
1901. There are now 35 miles in operation, but the company's oonoewons 
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•dmit of their making considerable extensions. The roadbed is very well and 
solidly ooDstmoted of concrete, and the electric cnrrent is conveyed by double 
orertiead trolleys. The modve power is famished by a l,500-hor8epower vertical 
OorlisB engine and three generators of 800 kilowatts each. All the machinery is 
of American make. The laying and equipping of the road at present in operation 
is aid to have cost between £1,000,000 and £1,200,000 ($4,860,000 and $5,^2,000). 
The management is to be congratulated on having had so far very few serious 
accidents. 

The project for draining and paving the city of Habana, a work which ever 
Bince the American military authorities took over the government of Cuba they 
have rightly regarded as of the highest importance, both on sanitary and other 
grooDds, has now assumed definite shape. The plan of operations has been finally 
decided on, and the municipal council has puolished full specifications of the 
work to be done and invited tenders. The total cost will prooably be not under 
$10,000,000. 

In addition to the many improvements in the public parks and gardens, tend- 
ing to beautify the city, which owe their initiation to the military authorities, 
wcrk has been conmienced on a new boulevard, which it is intended eventually to 
coDstmct along the whole sea front of the town, and which will afford a most 
agreeable and much-needed promenade, and will notably contribute to the com- 
fort and pleasure of residents and visitors. 

In conclusion, the American authorities have every reason to congratulate 
tiiemsehres on the general results of the i)ast year. While it is true that the latter 
part of the year was marked by a depression in trade, which was the natural result 
ot a continued excess of importation over exx)ortation, there is no reason for believ- 
ing that this is of ol^er than a temporary nature. On the contrary, the evidence 
€i vitality in the productiveness of the country and of energy and administrative 
economy on the part of its inhabitants affords the best assurance that the dawn- 
ing proeperily of the island is based on sound foundations, and not the less sound 
because they have been laid under disadvantageous conditions. 

That the United States should profit, as they unquestionably will to a far larger 
extent than other countries, by the peatly increased trade resulting from Cuba's 
prosperity, is only natural from their geographical position, and is only right in 
view of their efforts to secure to her inhabitants peace and good government, and 
few will be found to grudge them the financial success they will have earned so 
wdL But the creation and development of new sources of wealth can never be 
to the exclusive advantage of any one countnr, and there is every reason for 
behevingthat the United Kingdom will also profit by Cuba's prosperity in a degree 
which must depend on the adaptability and energy shown by British merchants 
and manufacturers in studying and providing for the wants of that market. 

COMMEBGE OF HAMBURG WITH CUBA. 

Ck)nsnl-Greneral Gnenther sends the following from Frankfort: 

Advices from Hamburg state that Cuban purchases of German goods, since the 
oenati(xi of hostilities, have increased considerably. During the years 1895, 1806, 
and 1807, Hamburg shipped to Cuba between $470,000 and $700,000 worth each 
year; in 1896, $400,000; m 1899, $1,400,000; and in 1900, goods to the value of over 
$8,000,000. Statistics of Hamburg exports to Cuba cover no less than 180 groups 
of goods. Exports of rice increased from $261 ,000 in 1889 to $785,000 in 1900; arti- 
cles of iron, from $166,000 to $190,000; malt, from $14,000 to $36,000; cotton goods, 
from $85,000 to $66,700; hosiery, from $117,000 to $120,000; passementerie goods, 
from $28,000 to $45,700; paper, from $48,000 to $77,800; toys, from $43,000 to $55,- 
700, etc 

The exports from Cuba to Hamburg have increased also. They fell from $3.- 
^.000 in 1895 to $1,590,000 in 1898, but rose to $3,000,000 in 1899, and to $3,142,000 
in 1900. Cigars and tobacco are the princix)al exports; wax, woods, and hides are 
also sent. 

BRBMBN-CUBA STEAMSHIP LINES. 

Consul Monaghan, of Chemnitz, September 17, 1901, says- 

Aooording to report, the North German Lloyd has decided to open a line from 
Brenwn to Cuba, vessels sailing regularly everv four weeks and touching at 
Habma, Cienfueffoe, Manzanillo, and Santiago de Cuba. Vessels begin sailing 
for Caban ports aoont the middle of November of this year. From February, 
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1902, it is the intention of the line to have a bimonthly service. This is another 
example of Germany's endeavor to secure not only markets in all parts of the 
world, but efficient and regular connections with tne same. 

DANISH WEST INDIES. 

The trade with the principal countries in the latest year for which 
figures are available has been as follows: 



CJountry. 



Imports 
from Dan- 
ish Weet 
Indies. 



Exports 

to Danish 

Wesfc 

Indies. 



United States (1900). 
Great Britain (1900). 

France (1890) 

Germany (1899) 

Denmark (1899) 



1861,998 
4»,770 
1,184,066 
10,710 
28,272 ; 24,904 



$444,060 
2,5n 
64,482 



From the above, the imports into the islands maybe stated at $2,301,- 
455 and the exports at $634,295. Exports consist chiefly of sugar, 
bay rum, and shells. Most of the sugar is sent to the United States, 
and represents nearly the entire export of the islands to our country. 

The chief importance of the Danish West Indies lies in the harbors 
which they offer. St. Croix, the largest, has an area of some 80 
square miles and a population of about 20,000. St. Thomas, which 
lies nearest to Porto Rico, has a harbor which for more than a cen- 
tury has been recognized as one of the best in the West Indies. Its 
depth of water and protection from the hurricanes make it a valuable 
refuge, and when Denmark, in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, made it a free port, it became the distributing point for the com- 
merce of the entire West Indian group. 

The introduction of steam and electricity within the past few years 
has greatly reduced its value in this respect, but its importance as 
a supply, repair, coaling, and naval station has been increased. 

Consul Van Home, of St. Thomas, says that notwithstanding the 
business depression caused by the sugar crisis, there is an increasing 
demand for goods from the United States. The uncertainty of com- 
munication is about the only obstacle to our trade. The total imports 
mto that port for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1901, were $831,574. 

DUTCH WBST INDIES. 

Consul Cheney, of Curasao, reports that an increasing proportion 
of United States goods is consumed in the colony. Already, more than 
half of the articles on sale are of American origin. Within the past 
year, white cottons, ribbons, umbrellas, canes, and plated ware have 
been introduced from our country. Our coal practically monopolizes 
the market. Among the chief imports in 1900 were: 

Wood dyes $32,000 

Dry ffoods 84,000 

Provisions 84,000 

Rmn 84,000 

Cigars and cigarettes 26,000 

Meal (wheat, rye, and com) 110,000 

Lumber 11,000 

Merchandise 812,000 

According to our Treasury returns, the value of United States exports 
to the Dutch West Indies in 1900 was 1631,339 ; imports therefrom were 
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stated at $241,535. Thet otal imports at Curasao in 1899 (latest returns 
available) were 1769,200. 

FRENCH WESrr INDIES. 

Guadeloiipe. — The imports in 1900, says Consul Ayme, amounted to 
$4,124,000, and the exports to $3,033,300. France has the larger part of 
the trade. The United States sends flour and foods, lumber and 
shocks; England, coal, cotton goods, and galvanized iron; India, rice; 
Porto Rico, beef and draft cattle ; Newfoundland, codfish, and France, 
everything else. Imports from the United States are estimated at 
$1,186,700 and exports thereto at about $18,000. Mr. Ayme notes 
that an American exchange was established in the colony last year,* 
but on account of the indifference of United States exporters, the 
enterprise has met with small success. Not only were the samples 
requested not forwarded, but even when plain orders were sent by 
the exchange, no attention was paid to the requirements stated. He 
instances an order for a considerable quantity of light iron rails and 
architectural iron. The exchange wrote to large manufacturers in 
our country, giving full details and asked for prices. The answers 
inquired how many thousand tons the exchange would guarantee to 
handlei annually. That order went to France. Our machinery, how- 
ever, has acquired a firm foothold in the colony. 

Martinique. — The Nachrichten fur Handel and Industrie, of Berlin, 
has the following: 

The imports into Martinique in the year 1900 reached a value of $6,741,861, com- 
pared wil^ $5,211,874 in 1899. The import trade was composed chiefly of the 
following articles: 



Dried cod $271,954 

Fkmr 414,624 

Coal (76,995 tons) 422,758 



Wine $270,083 

Building wood - . _ 1 22 , 426 

Cottongoods 235,141 



The exports from die colony were valued in 1900 at $5,242,052, against $5,134,408 
in the preceding year. The most important articles of export in 1900 were: 

Rawgugar ... $6,014 

Refined sugar 2,608,886 

Molasses 8,781 

Rmnand tafia 1,742,845 



Cacao $251,674 

Logwood - . - 5, 106 

Coffee 1,887 



HAITI. 



The Nachrichten fur Handel und Industrie, of Berlin, says that the 
approximate figures of imports and exjwrts of Haiti for 1899 and 1900 
(official statistics having not yet been published) are : 



Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Increase 
of exports 
ever im- 
ports. 


vm 


$4,106,600 
6,842,600 


|U,245,600 
18,828,000 


r. 140, 000 
6,485,600 


UOO 





Under date of October 5, 1901, Minister Powell, of Port au Prince, 
reports that merchants doing business with the United States had 
largely increased their orders for all classes of merchandise and pro- 
visions, in order to take advantage of the old law, by which the duty 

*See Advance Sheets No. 914; Clonsnlar Reports No. 245. 
H. Doc. 320 10 
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on all imports was paid in the currency of the country. The impor- 
tation was greater during the month of September than during tiie 
previous nine months. The new law went into effect on October 1, 
1901. It provided that the surtax should be payable in gold and that 
the export duty on coffee and logwood should be reduced. 

The coffee crop, says Mr. Powell, is much larger than for the past 
ten years. Coffee is increasing in value in the French market. 

During the past year, the Government did not have to resort to 
loans, as had formerly been done. Employees were regularly paid, 
and the country may be said to be in a better financial condition than 
it has been for the p>ast six years. 

The following additional data are from Nachrichten fur Handel und 
Industrie: 

The importation of dry goods, fancy articles, and hardware into the Republic of 
Haiti in the year 1900 increased in remarkable proportions, especially in the cheaper 
grades from Gfermany, France, and the United States. Food products, as flour, 
salt meat, salt fish, smoked herring, cooking butter, lard, and bacon, were im^rted 
almost exclusively from the United States. Ironware and agricultural macmnery, 
as well as fnmiture, wagons, saddles, harness, and accessories, were also imported 
chiefly from the United States. The market for wood was less active than the 
preceding year. The demand was supplied by the United States. Germany sup- 
plied lucifer matches, and shared with France the imports of wine, Uquors, and 
beer. Only the cheapest qualities were imported. The best quality of euipty 
coffee sacks was demanded, and was supplied by Germany, Holland, England, and 
France. The jute sacks from Holland met with esx)ecial favor. The demand for 
soap is increasing. The factory in Port an Prince will deliver 20,000 boxes a 
month. The imports from the I>ominican Republic are confined to sheep, cattle, 
and horses. Cattle are also sent for reexport, chiefly to Cuba. 

PORTO RICO, 

According to returns of the Division of Insular Affairs, War Depart- 
ment, the total imports in 1900 were $9,989,605, of which the United 
States sent 69.60 per cent, or $6,952,114. Exports amounted to 
$6,612,499, of which 50.67 per cent went to the United States. The 
following figures show the trade in 1899 and 1900: 

Imports in 1899 and 1900, 



Cotintriee from which imported. 



Spftin 

United States 

United Kingdom 

British poeseesionB, n. e. a. 

Germany 

British East Indies 

Cnba 

Prance 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Italy 

Anstria-Hnngary 

Venezuela 

Santo Domingo 

French possessions 

Sweden and Norway 

Danish possessions 

Switzerland 

Mexico , 

Portugal 

Haiti 

other countries 



Total. 



1809. 



008,764 
954,960 
706,680 
548,654 
099,209 



6,607 

868,206 

53,806 

17,758 

85,146 

26,966 

11,474 

12,807 

150 

148 

749 

4,971 

1,018 

4,668 



860 



9,805.919 



1900. 



$1,208,840 

6,952,114 

724,800 

865,900 

884.273 

8,881 

10,230 

210,865 

51,230 

4,082 

22,417 

82,087 

14,4fi6 

7,784 

2,4.35 

li 

1,884 

285 

5S1 



262 

124 

7,e86 



9,080,506 
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CountrieB to which exported. 



Spain 

Cnb» 

United States 

France 

Oermany 

United Kingdom 

Italy 

Aostria-HttDgUT . . 
British poBBessionB . . 

Denmark 

French pooeeeions. 

Netherlands 

Santo Domingo 

Danish poeeeflsions. 
Sweden and Norway . 
DntchpoBK ' 
Venezuela. 
BeLp 



BeLpdam. 
Hi^ 



Other conntriee. 
Total 



189B. 



$1,047,608 

1,376.251 

8,457,657 

2,139,455 

e04,O79 

15,508 

637,415 

366,783 

879,746 

18,873 

15,585 

25,843 

16,044 

28,880 

28,489 

571 

6,671 



10,156,541 



1900. 



|626,fi») 

1,888,898 

8,860,577 

454,8(1B 

82,507 

6,388 

288,181 

60,583 

896,372 

24,036 

45,011 

2,730 

45,245 

22,832 

5,783 

2.968 

610 



198 
8,489 



6,612,480 



GERMAN PLOWS IN PORTO RICO. 

Consnl Warner, of Leipzig, calls attention to the fact that Germany 
has been exporting plows to Porto Rico during the past year, and sug- 
gests that proper steps be taken by United States manufacturers of 
agricultural and farming implements to bring their superior products 
to the attention of the people of that island. 

BRITISH VIEW OF PORTO RICAN TRADE. 



The following extracts are taken from annual series No. 2647 of 
British consular reports: 

The general trade of Porto Bico may fairly be said to have much improved, 
althcm^ the commercial benefits are in but one direction— that of the United 
States. The great enterprises projected, which, when in operation, will without 
donbt bring a good measure of prosperity with them, primarily through the 
employment of the superabundance of unoccupied labor, all seem to be hanging 
fire for want of capital. 

Coffee, which in normal times is the principal of the three staples of the island, 
did not, owing to the great damage done to the plantations bv the hurricane of 
Aogust, 18^9, yield, on an average of the whole island, one-fifth of an ordinary 
crop. Indeed, many of the poorer plantations had no crop at all, through want 
of capital to clear up their smothered cultivations. The new tariff makes no 
change in coffee introduced into the United States, which was free before; there- 
fore there has not been the stimulus of additional profit. The planters had not 
the means of raising money as easily as the sugar growers, to spend in clearing 
their wrecked gardens, and this inability, added to the damage to trees that nothing 
bat time can cure, has resulted in the virtual failure of the crop, rendered doubly 
crushing by the growing descent in prices. Taking the medium of the years 1896 
and 1897 as an average, the 1900 crop falls short to tne extent of 46,868,000 pounds. 

The sugar crop is reported excellent from all points of view, more especially as 
from the new commercial relations with the States it is considered that the duties 
imposed upon sugars from foreign .parts are equivalent to a bounty of £10 ($48) 
per acre per crop. 

A considerable extent of sugar land has been purchased by American speculators 
during the year, and much more earmarked for absorption when the financial 
statDS of the island shall be more firmly established. 

Sugar centrals are projected for many places with good chances of realization. 

Oranges continue to be planted in all parts of the idand, but as yet to no extent 
on a scale that would indicate the establishment of a large trade. The reports of 
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the competitioii to be met from Calif omia appear to have steadied speculation. 
Several nnndred boxes of oranges were shipped to the United States, but witii no 
very enconraging resnlt. 

During the year, the census of the island was taken, which fixes the population 
at 953,248, a figure more than two-thirds of the Cuban total. It shows an mcrease 
of 16 per cent over the population given in the census of 1887, and a density of 
occui)atioi^of 264 souls to the square mile. Of the population, 589,426, or 61.8 per" 
cent, are so-called white; 38.2 per cent, or 368,817, are colored. Only 13,872, or 
1.5 -per cent, are of foreign nationality, of whom 11,422 are white. Of the white 
aliens, 7,690 are Spanish, scarcely any of whom renounced their nationality on the 
American occupation. 

In this census is included a number of British West Indian natives, who took 
the oath of allegiance to the United States. 

During the year, the short railway from the capital to Rio Piedras was converted 
from steam to electric traction, a much-appreciated improvement. The other 
short line on the west side of the harbor, oppoidte San Juan, from Catafia to Baya- 
mon, is expected soon to follow suit. 

That which has hitherto been known as the French railway, and in which there 
is said to be considerable British interest, is for the future to be known as the 
Porto Rican Railway. Its conditions of concession embraced the complete circum- 
vallation of the island. From one cause and another, only four sections of the 
complete ring were made upon the guaranty of 8 x>er cent as granted by the orig- 
inal Spanish concession. Previous to the American occupation, the line was 
already in difficulties with the Spanish authorities to the extent even of cancella- 
tion. The matter became worse under the new r^pme, which caused the company 
to send out a special commissioner, who, it is said , is autiiorized to agree to a dimina- 
tion of guaranty , and to engage to complete the line within a short tune, in exchange 
for suspension of penal powers held under the original concession. 

On May 1, 1900, the new civil government was inaugurated by Governor Allen, 
from which date Porto Rico becomes self-governing under the Constitution of the 
United States, with an elected legislative assembly and a nominated executive 
council. 

In due time, many concessions were applied for and granted for railways, tram 
lines, mining, docks, piers, road traffic, etc., but owing to a clause in the act of 
Congress which gave the island its le gi slation, submitting all concessionb to the 
amendment or veto of the Senate at Washington, money has not been forthcom- 
ing to put the various enterprises into execution, nor will it be, it is said, until 
this clause is repealed. Money is reported to be ready for all ventures, but will 
not be invested under present circumstances. 

Many mining claims have been registered for gold, coal, iron, copper, and other 
metals, but their worth is more than problematical. Gk)ld has been found from 
the earliest times, but never in sufficient bulk to make its search a paying occu- 
pation. 

The first months of the year kept well up the universal enhancement in the 
prices which had set in on the American occupation, but it exceeded all expecta- 
tions in August on the substitution of the United States coinage for the provmcial, 
of which 1.66f pesos equaled $1 United States. 

The standard peso, in spite of its intrinsic inferiority, was made synonymous 
with the standard dollar, and consequently there was an immediate rise all round 
of 66f per cent in prices, a bad experience for fixed incomes already suffering from 
a rise of more thaii 50 per cent from the old Spanish times. 

Values of lands, especially town lots at San Juan, went up enormously, so much 
so as to prohibit building speculation, the landlords holding out for the most 
extravagant figures. The result is an enormous increase in house rents. For 
instance, a house that was let in the suburbs in 1897 for 30 pesos per month was let 
in 1900 for $50, while in the town it is estimated that one has to "p&y $50 per month 
for a fiat for which one would refuse $15 in New York. 

Domestic wages have risen in the same proportion. Where the peso was asked, 
the dollar is required and freely granted in the case of English-speaking domes- 
tics, all of whom are colored. 

Labor of all sorts in the town and port demanded, and generally obtained, a 
similar rise, but not without a series or strikes. 

In the interior, wages did not rise in the same proportion, and in some districts 
they remained stationanr, owing to the abundance of men thrown out of work 
through the hurricane of 1899. 

Although throughout the year there was considerable discussion as to harbor 
improvement, such as dredging the main channel to a safe depth for the recep- 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

ARGENTESTS REPUBLIC. 

The foreign trade for 1900, compared with that of 1899, was: 



Deecription. 


1889. 


1900. 


Imports 


$116, 850, en 

184,917,631 


$113,485,009 


Exports - 


154,000.412 








Total 


3Ul,788,aB 


268,065,481 







The following table shows the chief countries participating in the 
commerce : 



Country. 



Germany 

West Indies 

Belgium , 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Spain 

United States.... 

France 

Italv 

Netnerlands 

Paragruay 

United KinKdom 
Uruguay 



Exports 
to— 



$30, 



070,188 

438,261 
17,9eO,888 

578,646 
6,185,607 

870,008 
2,097,391 
6,882,768 
19,007,960 
4,304,154 
8,906,082 

161,613 
23,890,686 
2,303,599 



Imports 
from— 



$16,635,613 

19.«» 

8,430,M) 

122, 4S 

8,741,8n 

124,214 

8,091,998 

13,4dB,5S9 

10,897,806 

14,924.488 

173,^ 

1,860,948 

88,682,768 

520,449 



Minister Lord sends from Buenos Ayi*es the following figures com- 
piled by the legation, relative to the foreign trade of the Argentine 
Republic in the first six months of 1901, as compared with the same 
period in 1900: 



Description. 


January-June, 1900. 


January-June. 1901. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Dutiable 


$49,791,687 
6,736,156 


$84,896,821 
69,202,830 


$47,086,n4 
9,583,001 


$41,606,200 


Free ... 


66,178,604 






Total 


56,527,698 


94,099,151 


66,619,775 


97,776,764 







According to these figures, says the minister, the increase of imports 
for the first six months of the present year, compared with the same 
period last year, amounts to $92,082, and that of exports to $3,677,613, 
or a total increase in foreign trade of $3,769,695 during this period. 

The following paragraph is taken from the British Board of Trade 
Journal, June 20, 1901: 

Harvesting machinery and windmills are almost entirely, if not exclosively, 
supplied to Argentina by the United States. There is very little chance to oust 
150 
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these American articles from this market. The importation of toys comes from 
Germany and France. The Germans send their circulars in Spanish, reducing 
th^ prices and weights to the decimal system. 



BOIilVIA. 

According to the Brazilian Review, the foreign trade of Bolivia fdr 
the first six months of 1900 was figured at $9,071,521, divided as fol- 
lows: Exports, $6,042,587, and imports, $3,028,934, giving an excess 
of $3,013,653 for the export trade. The import trade was distributed 
by eoiintries as follows: 



Country. 



Value of 
trade. 



Qermany $567,208 



Great Britain . 
Argentine Republic . 

Peru 

United States 



406, sas 

884,868 
861,714 
156,686 



Country. 



France... 
Belgium . 

Chile 

Italy 

Spdn.... 



Value of 
trade. 



$144,342 
94,195 
85.918 
71,268 
14,008 



The chief articles of export were: 



Article. 



Silver 

Tin 

Caoutchonc 

Copper 

Bismuth.... 



Value. 



$2,901,868 

1,580,626 

897,632 

272,076 

54,900 



Article. 



Cacao.. 
Colfee.. 
Quinine 
Hidea.. 



Value. 



$174,700 
41.531 
20,725 
14.068 



MINERAL WEALTH OF BOLIVIA. 

The follo^ng has been summarized from a work published by the 
Bolivian statistical office: 

It is diffictdt to give even an approximate idea of the mineral wealth of Bolivia; 
it may he said to comprise nearly every mineral known. Qold, silver, and copper 
were the metals best Imown to the aborigines; bnt iron, tin, lead, copx)er, bismuth, 
cobalt, alnminmn, and antimony are also fonnd in abnndance and in the most 
varied combinatiQns. 

Tin, on account of its increasing industrial uses, is one of the most important 
metals. The tin of Bolivia is found to be as pure and as rich as that of Malacca, 
and to be Bux)erior to that of Cornwall. The districts producing tin are situated 
on tiie eastern slopes of the Cordilleras of the Andes, extending from north to south 
for a distance of more than 800 miles. The dei)artments of P6tosi, La Paz, and 
Omro are chiefly represented in the production of tin. The most important mine 
ifl that of Huanuni of Oruro, which was worked on a small scale in very 
ancient times. Under the present system of working, this mine produces about 
100 tons per month; the principal vein worked varies in width from 2 to 8 feet. 
The depotfits can not proi)erly be called veins on account of their irregularity and 
the number of dislocations. The richest tin is generally found at the bottom, 
giving 50 i)er cent of the oxide. The mines of La Paz are some 16,000 feet above 
the level of the sea; that of Chorolque is also worked for bismuth— tin being found 
on one side of the vein and bismuth on the other. This mine is worked by Ger- 
man engineers. The whole output from this district is only about 200 tons of 
tin per year. The total exportation of tin from Bolivia is estimated at from 400 
to 500 tons per month. 

Diuring the first six months of 1899, 396,608 pounds of bismuth were exported, 
1,596.380 pounds of antimony, and 8,460,814 pounds of copper. It is certain that 
if modem methods of mining were employed, especially smelting furnaces, there 
would be a notable increase of production. 

Bolivia has in her territory 11.533 miles of navigable rivers; she has also in 
recent years notably improved her means of communication with the outside 
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world. In 1899, she had 575 miles of railway in ox)eration and 1,787 were pro- 
jected r her telegraph lines extended over a distance of 2,020 miles. 

The agricultural products of Bolivia are noted for their sui)erior quality. The 
coffee of Yimgas equals Mocha in delicacy of aroma. Bolivian sugar is celebrated 
for its fine crystallization, the cotton for the exquisite fineness of its thread, 
while the wool rivals that of Angora in the size ana silkiness of the fleece. 

Petroleum is found in three departments, hard coal in one, and peat in the 
greatest abundance in several distncts. 

rubber. 

The Belgian consul-general at Santiago gives the following data as 
to the production of rubber in Bolivia: 

The chief centers of the industry are in Beni and Caupolican. The rubber is 
conveyed largely by the river Maaeira, and the trade is nindered by the difficul- 
ties of transportation — 18 waterfalls and 72 rapids necessitating the canoes and 
cargoes being dragged overland for a certain distance. The cost of transport is 
87 cents per 25 pounds going downstream. Losses due to shipwreck average 5 
per cent of the cargo. The total production in 1899 was 6,946,868 pounds, valued 
at $5,937,800. 

RAILWAYS IN BOLIVIA. 

From German official reports, the. following is taken: 

There is only one railway working in Bolivia— the Oruro— connecting it with 
Antofagasta, Chile, a narrow-gauge road 575 miles long. A branch of 22 miles 
runs to the mines of Huanchaca. It is intended to extend the main line to La Paz. 
maidng the length of the entire road 764 miles. Other railway lines planned are: 
From La Paz to Desaguadero in junction with the line from Oruro; rrom Ck)lque- 
chaca to the Oruro- Antofagasta road; from Oruro to Ckx;habambaand to the Beni 
River; from Tupiza, Cotagaita, to Potosi (a continuation of the Argentine line 
from Jujuy) ; from Potosi to Uyuni; from Beni to Santa Cruz, Oruro, La Paz, an 
well as to the Aguiri and Punis rivers; finally, from Puerto Perez to La Paz. It 
is said that a company is to be created in London which will have charge of the 
construction of the road from Oruro to Cochabamba. The interest of the capital 
necessary will be guaranteed by a national loan. 

TRADE OP LA PAZ. 

Vice-Consul-General Murphy, of Frankfort, sends a translation 
from the Berlin Suedamerikanische Rundschau, as follows: 

The German consul at La Paz reports that G^ermany holds the first place, as far 
as importations into Bolivia through La Paz are concerned, in deliveries of woolens 
and silks, iron wares, clothing, knitted wares, and furniture. France leads in the 
importation of wines and liquors, owing to the fact that it has for years had a com- 
mercial treaty with Bolivia under which French wines are admitted free of duty. 
If the United States is first in the importation of cotton wares, this is due to tiie 
fact that it supplies a much-used arbcle, grav shirting, which even Manchester 
can not manufacture so cheaply. Germany takes the second place in cotton wares, 
while England comes third. An important article of importation from G^ermany 
is machinery for mines and smelting works. The entire material for the water- 
works of the city of Oruro was brou^t from Germany. Cannon and rifles were 
also supplied by Germany through English finns. Narrow-guage railways are 
mostly of German origin. 

Concerning exportations from the department of La Paz, no statistics are avail- 
able. The principal export article was rubber. In smaller quantities, cinchona 
bark and tin ore were also exported. From Corocoro, important quantities of very 
rich copper ore are sent to England. The departments of Oruro and Potosi export 
much tin and silver ore, the business being chiefly in German hands. Thericnest 
tin ore in the world comes from Bolivia, but many of the mines are in the hands of 
persons of small means, whose capital is not sufficient to render possible a profit- 
able exploitation of the property. 
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frame moldings, hinges, bolts, wire nails, screws, locks, tools, fire- 
arms, cutlery, razors, lamps, agricultural implements, drills, and cot- 
ton canvas. There is a good opening for our textiles and for furniture. 

CHIIiE. 

Consul Greene, of Antofagasta, sends figures showing that the 
unports in 1900 amounted to $46,910,421 and the exports to $01,201,242. 
The United States contributed $4,416,000 worth of the imports, or 9.41 
per cent; Great Britain had over 33 per cent of the import trade, and 
Germany 26.7 per cent. Of the exports, our country received some 
$2,311,000, England $44,981,200, Germany $7,382,900, et/5. A German 
review of Chilean trade in 1900 is quoted as follows by Deput}'^ Consul- 
General Ilanauer, of Frankfort: 

Last year's imports show an increase, especially for ironware, scales, cars for 
transportable railroads, pax)er, glass, and common porcelain ware, hats, sacks 

•The conto equals l,OnO milreis. 
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and bags, wine, drugs, wheat, tallow, and hides. Coal shows an increase in 
valne which is owing to the enhancement in the price of that article. Imports 
decreased in cotton fabrics, coffee, candles, and Paraguayan tea. Chilean exports 
for 1900 were larger than in the preceding year in copper, guano, gold, and salt- 
petre. The agricultural exports decreased, the decline being especially noticeable 
m wheat. Wool and hides also gave diminished export figures, but the shipments 
of nuts, potatoes, and hay were larger. 

COMMERCIAL RESOURCES OF TERRA DEL PUEGO. 

From the Bulletin de Gr^ographie Commerciale, Paris, 1901, the 
following is taken: 

The archipelago of Terra del Fuego is usually represented as a desolate, unpro- 
ductive country, yet the principal islands possess dense forests, and most of them 
have numerous streams of water. The territory of Magallanes, which belongs to 
Chile, is especially destined to become prosperous. Sheep raising and the exploi- 
tation of building woods and of petroleum weUs are among its sources of wealth. 
Magnetic iron abounds, and coal, although of mediocre quality, is found on the 
Atlantic coast and on the Straits. Punta Arenas, the capital, owes its rapid devel- 
opment to sheep raising and gold washing. The sheep of this region appear to be 
native to it; the wool is longer, more silky, and tougher than the Argentine wool 
and is not greasy. It finds a ready sale in English markets. There is no sickness 
among the sheep. The chief exports are gold in powder and nuggets, wool, 
ostrich feathers, skins of llamas and of seals, live sheep, refrigerated mutton, and 
tallow. In the last five years, three concessions on the south coast of the Straits- 
one of 150,000 hectares (370,650 acres), one of 200,000 hectares (4d4,200 acres), and 
the third of 1,000,000 hectares (2,471 ,000 acres) — have been made to English socie- 
ties. On the north coast of the Straits are some very prosperous French conces- 
sions. The only Argentine establishment is at the soutnem extremity of the 
archipelago. The island of Hoste, which is very mountainous, has a colony estab- 
lished by an English mission. The washing of the auriferous sands here has given 
good results. 

Punta Arenas is a free port. Merchants, especially from Argentina, flock there, 
exchanging their manufactured articles, almost at the Euroi)ean price, for skins, 
gold, and building wood. The Chilean Gk)vemment keeps a small squadron of 
steamers to police the canals, protect the shipwrecked, and prevent gold washing 
or seal killing by nnaudiorizea parties. 

COIiOMBIA. 

The commerce with the chief countries competing in this market, 
in the last year for which returns are accessible, was: 



Country. 



United states (1900). 
Great Britain (1900). 

Germany (1899) 

Prance (1899) 



Colombia. Colombia. 



$8,080,427 
1,376,788 
2,586,108 
4,186,977 



|2,605,5M 
1,774,740 
l,20S,8Ol 
8,929,866 



L 



Commercial conditions in the country are described as follows in a 
report to the Department of State, dated August 11, 1901: 

The commercial situation here is more depressed and more difficult for all kinds 
of le^timate transactions than it has been since the beginning of the civil war 
now m progress. From the gathering of the crops to the shipping thereof great 
difficulties, in many cases insurmountable, are encountered. The majority of the 
coffee crop has remained ungathered because laborers could not be secured. Of 
the crops gathered a great deal remains on the plantation or deposited elsewhere 
because beasts can not be secured to ship it to the Ma^^dalena River. Other large 
quantities of coffee remain at river ports awaiting shipment. The coffee in hand 
which, for various reasons, can not oe forwarded for export is roughly spoken of 
as hundreds of thousands of bags. A great deal of this coffee was bought by f or- 
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eigners, or taken by them in X)ayment of debts, before the imposition of the pres- 
ent duty of 60 cents gold per 100 kilograms (220.46 pounds) , and before the heavy 
increase in freight rates ^m the interior to the coast had taken place. All this 
coffee tonday rejiresents heavy loss. It is insisted by those familiar with the busi- 
ness that coffee from the interior of Colombia can not withstand the present 
charges against it. For example, an itemized statement of the charges of a ton 
of coffee in the hnsk (pergamino) from Bogota to New York foots np $80.59 gold 
before the coffee is taken ont of the ship at a New York dock. It is stated by 
way of comxMtrison that the cost of shipping the same amount of Brazilian coffee 
from the interior of Brazil to New YorK is $10 gold, leaving the ton of CJolombian 
coffee at a disadvantage of $70.59 gold as compared with the Brazilian product. 
Adding to the sum of $80.59 gold, representing the shipping charges from Bogota 
to New York, the sum of $50 gold x)er ton, present value of the coffee in this mar- 
ket, the ton of coffee costs the 8hipx)er $180.59 gold in the hold of the steamer along- 
side the dock in New York. The ton of coffee when cleaned (trillado) is reduced 
to about 1 ,600 jxnmds, so that the coffee when it arrives in New York, and before 
it is unloaded, represents a cost of 8.16 cents sold per poxmd. To this must be 
added commission and all costs of handling in New York. 

Hides are held in large quantities and can not be shipped for the reasons that 
prevent the flipping of coffee. Quantities of hides, representing large values, 
have so deteriorated as to become worthless. In some instances, this has resulted 
from the imi)ossibility of obtaining poison for their preservation, and in others 
because they had already been so heavily poisoned that they would stand no more. 
The inability to ship hides is particularly vexatious to holders, because of the 
present high prices of this article of export in the New York market. Hides, 
unlike conee, would easily stand the present heavy freight and other charges 
against them, if they could be got to New York. Many American houses are 
heavily interested in the ■preaent large holding of Colombian hides and coffee — 
some of them directly as owners, others as creditors of Colombian holders, and 
some in both respects. 

There is no means of foretelling how soon the present strained situation may 
be relieved. Those most interested are not basing their calculations on early 
r^ief. 

In spite of the general decrease in trade, Consul Malmros, of Colon, 
thinks that importations from the United States are advancing slightly. 
There is a growing demand for American negligee shirts, collars, and 
cuffs, as well as boots and shoes. 

ECUADOR. 

Consul-General De Leon, of Guayaquil, says the imports into Ecua- 
dor in 1900 were figured at $7,373,100 and the exports at 17,748,500. 
The following were among the chief articles of export: 



• Article. 


Tons. 

18,820 1 
19,821 
i502 
747 
35 
1.733 1 
2,300 ' 
4,618 1 
1 


Value. 


Cacao. 


- .-•-- -- 


15,312,800 


Vegetable ivory 


779,400 


OBontcliotic '. 


630,300 


Hides 


185,100 


straw lMt« . . 


165,100 


Rfiffar , . 


121,500 


ooftS::::::::::::::: :..:.:...::.:::..:::::::::::::::::::: 


408,100 




94,400 


. 





The import trade, by countries, was: 



Country. 



I Value of 
commerce. 



Great Britain 
United States 

Germany 

France 



|2, 206,400 

1,978,800 

1,306,100 

724,400 



Country. 



Value of 
commerce. 



Belgium 
Peru.... 
Italy.... 
Spain .. 



$282,100 
261,200 
196,400 
165,100 
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Minister Sampson, of Quito, transmits the following official statistics 
of the trade between the United States and Ecuador for 181»8 and lOCM). 
The custom-house records of 1899, in Guayaquil, were destroyed by fire. 



Description. i 1896. 1900. 



Importations ' |1,0W,576 ' |l,9e0,att 

Exportatlons , | 1,074,655 ; 1,420,500 



The importations into Ecuador consisted of flour, kerosene, hard- 
ware, lumber, lard, steel rails, machinery, and textiles. The expor- 
tatlons to the United States consisted of cacao, coffee, rubber, hides, 
hats, and ivory nuts. For a number of years, says the minister, the 
trade between Ecuador and the United States has been increasing; 
from present indications, the year 1901 will not be an exception. The 
balance of trade is in favor of the United States. 

Mr. De Leon says that United States trade is increasing, because 
of purchases for the Guayaquil and Quito Railroad (progress on which 
is rather slow), quicker communication, lower freight rates, and the 
advent of American commercial travelers. Our goods in many lines, 
notably shoes, cottons, steel and iron ware, are conceded to be the best. 

FALKIiANB ISIiANDS. 

Imports in 1900, according to Consul Rowen, of Port Stanley, 
amounted to $463,600, of which nearly $430,000 came from the United 
Kingdom. There are no data as to exports. In 1898, they amounted 
to $519,000, and the imports to $325,400. Wool, hides, and tallow 
constitute the chief exports; provisions, apparel, building materials 
and timber, machinery, and ironmongery are imported. The princi- 
pal import from Great Britain was apparel — $155,000. 

THE GTTIANAS. 

British, — Consul Moulton, of Demerara, says that imports for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1901, amounted to $6,688,937, and imports 
from the United States were valued at $1,901,332. Exports to foreign 
countries aggregated $9,928,349, and to the United States $4,365,505. 
Imports from England were valued at $3,230,495, and exports thither 
at $4,555,240. There was a shrinkage in the quantities of flour and 
other foodstuffs brought from the United States during the year, and 
bicycles also declined. On the other hand, machinery for the electric 
trolley plant, shoes, shooks, staves, coal, etc., increased. England 
sends about three-fourths of the manufactured articles required by 
the colony. If the pending reciprocity treaty with the United States 
were concluded, the consul thinks that our exports of manufactures to 
British Guiana would increase at least 30 per cent. 

Ih^fc?i.— Imports in 1900 aggregated $2,466,640, of which $567,698 
worth came from the United States, $270,312 from England, and 
$1,196,999 from the Netherlands and Germany. Exports were valued 
at $2,216,329, of which the United States received $1,209,937, the 
Netherlands $779,318, England $143,223, etc. In considering the 
import trade. Consular Agent Deyo notes that some $212,000 worth 
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of goods enters through Demerara and Barbados, and most of this is 
of United States origin. Hydraulic plants from our country have been 
installed in the gold-mining districts. 

The chief imports from the United States, says a British consular 
reiM>rt, were flour and meal, $122,000; machinery, 155,500; oil, $40,000; 
and lumber, $27,500. 

FreTich. — According to La Quinzaine Coloniale, Paris, October 10, 
1IK)1, the foreign commerce of French Guiana in 1000 was figured at 
*1, 884,074 for the import and $1,270,608 for the export ti-ade, a decrease 
in the total trade of $501,472 as compared with the figures of 1899. 

The import trade was divided, according to countries, as follows: 



Country. 


laeB. 

11,385.543 
54,475 
608, MA 


1890. 


1900. 


Pmnoe .- 


|l,<ffi8,518 

46,776 

571,501) 


$1,309,180 


French colonies* 


64,831 


other flonntricw . . 


530,054 






Total 


2,083,819 


2,314,794 


1,884,074 







The principal articles imported were: 



Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


MAfml ATiH Tnannffv^imrfm of 


$3&l,m6 
300,467 
274,724 
213,954 
180,851 
135,287 
1 


Textiles 


$128,921 


niriTUkrwrttifinrodiictfl . . . . . 


Stdns and manofacturesof leather. 
Oils and vegetable juices 


33,031 


Bevemffes 


30,202 


Animalivrodn'^'fl - - - - - 


Marble, stones, and fuel 


86,957 


T^vff AnniiAlfl 


other 


216,616 













The United States furnishes the greater part of the imports of lard, 
butter, salted beef, and wheat flour. 
The exports for 1900 were: 



Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Easenoe of rosewood . ... 


$10,105 

8,747 

1,160,046 

2,160 

2,985 


Cacao 


$1,608 

1206 

688 


Rosewood .. 


Swimming bladders 


Gold 


Ornamental feathers 


Fecula 


Phoffphatfl rockff , 


86,106 


Gkontchouc fbalata) 









The article continues: 

The industries at present in operation in French Gniana are three distilleries of 
nun: two brick manufactories of private initiatiye, and five under Government 
direction— the bricks sell from $17.87 to $19.30 the thousand; 5 steam sawmills: 
three small mannfactoriee of essence of rosewood— 2,204 pounds of wood give 
aboat 22 pounds of the essence. Caontchonc figures in the export trade at $2,985. 
This industry will increase. The halata is found everywhere, as many as 25 to 
30 trees -per acre. A tree may be tapped every four years on two-thirds of its cir- 
cnmferenceand gives on an average 4.3 quarts of milky juice— that is, 4.4 pounds 
of the coagulated gum. The balata caoutchouc contams a notable proportion of 
gutta-percha. The demands for permits for the exploitation of balata gum have 
multiplied since the beginning of 1901 . In the first four months, 417,599 acres were 
conceded, rnfLlriTig 551,038 acres now taken. 
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PARAGUAY. 

A British consular report says that the value of the total imports 
during the year 1900 may be estimated at $1,798,529. The share taken 
by various countries in this trade is given approximately as follows: 



Country. 



United Kingdom 

France 

Oermany 



Amount 
of trade. 



$816,161 
806,712 
860,060 



Oonntry. 



Spain 
Ifely . 
Brasdl 



Amount 
of trade. 



140,480 
l05,136 
24.050 



The trade of Paraguay with the United States, says Consul Ruffin, 
of Asuncion, is increasing, and the prospects are that before the expi- 
ration of 1901 it will have reached an unprecedented volume. For 
instance, the firm of Angulo y Cia. has devoted considerable space to an 
exhibition of United States goods, and is doing a large business, espe- 
cially in agricultural implements. It expects to make many sales of 
carriages, electrical supplies, bicycles, dry paints, and other articles of 
United States manufacture. The consul continues: 

A contract has been made with a large landowner here for the establishment of 
a quebracho factory, for the production of extract of quebracho for use in tan- 
neries. Another plant known as **curui)ay," I am informed, gives even more 
tannic substance tnan the quebracho, the yield being as high as B6 x>er cent, and, 
in my opinion, a factory for its utilization would prove an excellent investment. 
Asyet, the scheme has never been tried. 

Tne engineers who have been considering the establishment of waterworks for 
the city of Asuncion will shortly submit to the authorities the results of their 
observations, when the Government will call for bids. The works will be quite 
extensive and will involve the use of considerable quantities of piping and iron 
material. In addition to the waterworks, the Gfovemment will, in the near future, 
take up the matter of road building and the dredging of the pass at Angostura. 

PERU. 

Consul Dickey, of Callao, gives the imports in 1900 as $11,261,352 
and the exports as $21,860,279. Both showed a notable increase com- 
pared with the figures for the preceding year. The commerce with 
the chief countries was as follows: 





Country. 


Imports. 


E^poi-ts. 


England 




$5,261,400 

1.754,900 

1,447,500 

760,900 


$10,167,400 
2 511 100 


<3^el^nftny . 


United States 


4,647.000 


Prance ... 


.'kSG nim 









The principal articles of import from the United States are cottons, 
sewing machines, furniture, weighing machines, revolvers, clocks, oil, 
steel, rope, perfumes, iron pipings, rubber hose, grease, copper plate, 
medicine, wood, windmills, wheat, locomotives, agricultural imple- 
ments, typewriters, medicines, leather, steel rails, and bicycles. 
Wheat was imported from the United States last year, but with a 
good crop in Chile, it is doubtful if our product can compete. To 
increase our trade, says the consul, we need transportation facilities 
on the west coast, an American bank, and the granting of long credits. 
Packing of United States goods has improved. 
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Consul Swalm says there has been general business depression 
throughout the year, due to the failure of the crops, the stagnated 
condition of the wool market, etc. Nevertheless, there is a gratifying 
increase in the variety of United Statues manufactures appearing in 
the stores. The amounts are not yet of importance, for foreign com- 
petition ig sharp, but it is only a question of time when our goods will 
win their way, and prominent importers of Uruguay realize this so 
clearly that they are endeavoring to get exclusive agencies for Ameri- 
can products. 

Work on the port improvements is being hastened, most of the mate- 
rials for construction coming from France, as a French company 
obtained the contract. The completion of these works is regarded 
as a means of rehabilitating the port. 

VE:hrEZUEIjA. 

The following table shows the trade of the principal countries with 
Venezuela: 



Country. 



United Statee (1900) 
Great Britain (1900) 

Germany (1900) 

Fratfce(1809) 

Spain (1899) 



Imports 

from 

Venezuela. 



$6,629,858 

001,665 

2,808,600 

3,270,800 

1,380,102 



Exports to 
Venezuela. 



13,016,763 

2,768,673 

1,190,000 

442, !«) 

238,661 



Consul Goldschmidt, of La Guaira, says: 

The trade of Venezuela, as of many other Spanish- American comitries, is profit- 
able. The merchants here compare favorably, as a rule, with those of any country. 

When we consider the amount of United States merchandise sold in Venezuela 
(according to statistics, we lead all countries) , I can not help thinking that this 
success is due not to the trade methods of our exporters, but to the superiority of 
our goods. If this is the case under the present conditions, how much more suc- 
cessnil would we be if we sent abroad men who had the interests of their employers 
at heart, who understood their business, and who spoke the language of the country 
to which they were sent. 

I have been in Venezuela four years, and in that time the number of American 
mercantile travelers arriving at this port (the moat important commercially of 
this country) can almost be counted on the fingers of my hands, whereas not a 
steamer arrives from Europe that does not bring French, German, or English 
commercial travelers. These men, especially the Germans, systematically visit 
this country and are thoroughly acquainted with the wants of the trade. They 
have letters of credit to the most important houses, which gives them a standing 
that is hard to shake. But in spite of all this, an American traveler comes here 
occasionally and goes home with his order book well filled. With proper efiTorts, 
we would win the now neglected South American trade. 
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ASIA. 

ADEN. 

Consul Cunningham, of Aden, gives the imports in the fiscal j^ear 
ended March 31, 1901, as $12,264,100, and the exports as $9,814,300. 
There is a notable decrease in trade as compared with the previous 
year, due in part to the fact that the exports from certain Red Sea 
towns, which formerly appeared in the Aden returns, are now shipped 
direct. Further, the plundering of the caravans in Somaliland by the 
Mad Mullah has x>aralyzed the trade in those districts. This has 
especially afiTeeted the traffic in cotton goods. 

Expoils to the United States wei'e valued at $1,648,471. They con- 
sist mainly of coffee and skins. The most important article of import 
is cotton fabrics. Efforts are being made to import American flour 
into Red Sea i)orts. There is no obstacle to its introduction, says the 
consul, except the local prejudice in favor of the Indian product. 
Merchants in this trade believe that in time, the superiority of our 
flour will gain for it a part of the Arabian market. The value of total 
imports from the United States in the year under review was $1,273, 132. 

BORNEO. 

The trade of British North Borneo for 1899, according to the report 
of the British North Borneo Company, amounted in imports to 
$1,152,333, and in exports to $1,613,693; total, $2,765,693. The fol- 
lowing table shows the value of the principal articles imported during 
1899: 



Articles. 



BiocL grain, and floor 

g^te and wine 

Irovisioiis 

Opium 



Value. 



151,487 
82,644 
88,474 
82,877 



Articles. 



Tobacco 

Oils 

Sugar 

Machinery, railway materials 
Other articles of merchandise. 



The principal exports for the same period were: 



Value. 



$88,788 
82,880 
26,738 
22,512 

800,029 



Articles. 


VaTue. 


ArUcles. 


Value. 


Tohaoco 


$878,278 
68,948 
88,641 
57,687 


Sago flour 


$41,272 


Cutch ... 




5>»,563 


Timber -«. 


IndiA- rubber 


22,880 


Oirtta-perchft ... .... 


Other articles of merchandise 


340,494 







The report continues: 

Agricnlttire is the chief industry, and the cidtivation of tobacco stands first. 
In all, there are 13 estates in Marudn Bay, Darvel Bay, Cowie Harbor Bay, and 
Kinabatangan River, four different parts of the territory. Next in importance 
are coffee, cocoannts, gambler, pepper, hemp, and rhea, all of which have been 
Biicceesfully grown. India-rubber planting has also been attracting attention; 
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on Bengaya, there is a large plantation. As yet, there are no large gardens of 
tapioca or cotton, although both seem to be indigenous and grow well. 

In addition to the planting industries, there are a cutch factory at'Sandakan 
and another in Marudu Bay, and two sawmills and three engineering shops in 
Sandakan, where re^irs to vessels can be effected. The natives of the interior 
employ themselves m hunting for jungle produce — ^gutta-x>ercha, india rubber, 
camphor, beeswax, rattan, etc. The country has not been opened up by roads, and 
places in the interior can only be reached by river (where practicable) or by severe 
jungle walking. A railway has been commenced to connect the inland districts 
with the coast. The lines, starting from two ^ints on the west coast — viz, Wes- 
ton and Jesselton— are to run for some 20 miles m a northeasterly direction and for 
58 miles in a southwesterly direction, respectively, meeting at Beaufort, on the 
Padas River. From Beaufort the line is to run almost due southeast, skirting the 
Padas River and the Penotal Gorge, till it reaches Lenom in the interior. 

BRITISH INDIA. 

The imports in the fiscal year ended March, 1901, according to 
Consul-General Patterson, of Calcutta, were valued at $296,772,700, of 
which $244,089,000 was represented by merchandise. The exports of 
merchandise amounted to $333,457,000, and the total exports to 
$367,642,000. The trade was seriously influenced by the drought and 
famine. Nevertheless, imports exceeded in value those of the two pi-e- 
ceding years, while the exports, though less than for the fiscal years 
1898-99 Or 1899-1900, were larger than in any previous year. Cotton 
goods is one of the most important items of import, representing 36 
per cent of the total value; the consul-general urges American export- 
ers to pay more attention to this line of trade. The United Kingdom 
sent 63.8 per cent of all the imports and the United States only 1.6 per 
cent, according to official returns, though there is no doubt that our 
trade was really larger, as many of our goods came into the country 
indirectly. 

Of the export trade, the United Kingdom takes 30.1 i)er cent and the 
United States 6.9 per cent, the remainder being divided between 
China, Germany, the Straits Settlements, France, etc. 

The consul-general forwards an interesting statement, prepared by 
a native merchant, giving the reasons why the United States has so 
small a share of the import trade, and suggesting measures for increas- 
ing that share. 

CEYIiON. 

Consul Morey, of Colombo, gives the imports in 1900 as $38,181,420, 
and the exports, exclusive of specie, as $35,335,490. Exports to the 
United States amounted to $2,246,041, and imports therefrom to 
$225,040. The chief items of import were flour, kerosene, coal, hard- 
ware, vehicles, tobacco, cotton goods, and electric machinery. The 
imports of cotton goods from our country were valued at over $30,000; 
tobacco, $25,000; flour, 844,800; electric materials, $9,400, etc. Plum- 
bago, tea, and cocoanut oil are the principal exports to the United 
States. 

CHINA.' 

The following extracts are from the official report of trade for 1900, 
issued by the imperial maritime customs: 

GENERAL*. 

The great expansion of China's foreign trade, shown by the statistics for 18W, 
was continned during the first half of 1900; but the disturbances in the north, 

'For the text of the Chinese protocol, aee Advance Sheets, No. 1180; Consular 
Jleports No. 266. 
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which became serious in Jnne, not only stopped for a time all trade at Ninchwang 
and Tientsin, which had shown such improvement dnringthe previous year, but 
naturaUy had a depressing effect throughout the ports. The idea that the Boxer 
movement against the Christian converts could be successfully employed in the 
dehverance of the country from foreign dictation and interference was accepted 
by oidy a limited party in Pekin and by certain officials in the northern provinces. 
Elsewhere, it was fortunatelv received with a skepticism which proved sufficient 
to save China from a general war, and trade went on as usual, hampered only by 
a want of confidence engendered by the uncertainty of the political outlook. In 
the south, a rebellion which at one time looked serious was promptly suppressed 
by the authorities, but caused some disturbance to trade in tJie districts affected. 
Ine Yangtze VaJley was kept wonderfully tranquil, and one or two abortive 
attemps at insurrection were immediately^ quelled. The power of the officials to 
preserve order has never been more strikingly manifested. That trade was not 
more ruinously impeded, always excepting the actual area of hostilities, during a 
year which was so exceptionally trying to merchants and so full of unrest for the 
populace, shows its vitality and how quickly it will revive when peace is restored. 
We may hope that the Chinese Government, under the pressure of circtun- 
stanees, will now awake to the necessity of developing the resources of the coun- 
try, and we shall then see China becoming more wealthy under the stimulus of 
apparent misfortunes. The strength of tne Chinese lies in their industry and 
commercial aptitude, and not in their capacity for war, and the cultivation of 
friendly relations with foreign powers will serve them better thar the vain policy 
of exclusion and resistance to progress. 

The close o^ the decade offers a convenient opportunity for a general review of 
the progress of trade. The record of the princi]^ articles imported from 1891 to 
1900 shows that, with some exceptions, the trade m cotton piece goods has remained 
practically stationary, and in some items hac even fallen off. The exceptions are 
American drills, jeans, and sheetings, which show a strong advance, and cotton 
flannel (principally American) and cotton lastings, which are evidently increasing 
in favor. English shirtings and T cloths, with English drills, jeans, and sheet- 
ings, have made no headway. Japanese cotton goods seem ukely to find an 
enlarged market. English cotton yam has not progressed, while Indian and Jap- 
anese yams have advanced rapidly. The trades in woolen goods and metals are 
not growing. C^mdles, cement, clocks and watches, aniline dyes, window fflass, 
paints, and perfumery have gradually increased in demand, while flour, kero- 
sene oil, matches, and soap have been imported in much larger quantities every 
year. 

As r^;ards heavy cotton goods, the expansion in American manufactures at the 
expense of British is natural, and must be expected to continue. Indeed, it is 
remarkable that the L^icashire goods have held their own so well. The rapid 
growth of the ootton-weaving industry in America has resulted in a production in 
excess of domestic requirements, and America has become an exporter under 
favorable conditions. Proximity to China, cheaper freights, and the evident 
advantage of using indigenous cotton are all factors which will contribute to the 
future expansion of American trade. In fancy cotton goods, such as lastings, 
Lancashire can hold its own, as these goods are mostly manufactured from 
Egyptian cotton. English cotton yam can not be expected to make progress in 
the Chinese market against the competition of the Indian, Japanese, and local mills. 
The demand is for low counts, and while the principal business of the English 
mills is in high-count yams, the mills of India, Japan, and China are provided 
with machinery specially arranged to meet the demand for coarse yams in the 
Eastern markets. 

REVENUE. 

• The total revenue for 1900 was 23,873,986 haikwan taels ($16,485,282) , being 
3,787,476 haikwan taels ($2,729,584) less than in 1899— the highest on record. 

TRADE. 

One would naturally have expected a disastrous commercial panic, with heavy 
faOures, but the year has been, generallv spelling, a fairly good though anxious 
one. Trade was so brisk during the first six months of 1900 and revived ^ 
strongly toward the close that, contrary to all expectations, the value of the for- 
eign trade was well up to the average of late years, although naturally falling 
short of such an exceptional vear as 1899. 

At Kiuchwan^, such astomshmg progress was shown previous to the disturb- 
ances that a rapid recovery may be looked for* Tientsin may possibly be adversely 
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affected for some little time, but it is just as likely that the profits of the military 
occnpatiou and the wide distribntion of hoarded wealth which has taken place 
will lead to an early increase of trade there. Personal experience is more per- 
suasive than advice, and the Chinese Government will probably be more disposed 
to regard with favor the extension of railways since the ardnons joomey of the 
court to Hsi-an, to which place supplies came very slowly and suffered considera- 
bly in bu^ on the road. Famine, too, has come under their immediate notice, 
and the people were perishing around them without hoi)e of the relief which 
railways could have brought. Whatever chanp^es may result from the events of 
1900, whatever readjustments may take place m the share of the trade taken by 
each country, it may be confidently expected that the foreign commerce of China, 
as a whole, will continue the expansion which was so marked in 1899. 

IMPORTS. 

The net value of the import trade was 211,070,422 haikwan taels ($162,118,463). 
It was not to be expected that under such unfavorable circumstances, the fignree 
of the previous record year would be reached; but it will probably come as a sur- 
prise tnat 1898, which beat all former years, should have oeen exceeded. 

With the exception of jeans, all heavy goods felt the disturbance in their prin- 
cipal markets in the North; though Dutch and Indian drills and Indian sheetings 
showed small improvements, English cotton yam fell away again, and the impor- 
tation declined to 4,122,188 i>ounds— less than half what it was ten years ago. 
Indian yam only amounted to 131 ,465,200 pounds, a great decrease on previousyeare. 
The prmcipal feature of the trade was the increased demand for printed and dyed 
goods. Cotton prints rose to 968,828 pieces, printed twills to 68,915 piec^, cotton 
lastings to 1,216,460 pieces; velvets and velveteens were in greater demand. 

The value of the woolen goods was in excess of that of 1898, though nearly all 
the principal staples fell below the import of 1899. Camlets, lon^ ells, lastmgs, 
and especially blankets were imported in excess of 1898, but Spanish stripes and 
Italian cloth fell off. 

Metals were about equal in value to the 1899 total, but with the exceptiottof 
iron plates, tin and tin plates, quantities did not compare favorably. This trade 
seems to make no progress. Among sundries, brass buttons, candles, flour, needles, 
silk piece goods, soap, and umbrellas, all exceed the quantities imported in 1899. 
American kerosene oil fell from 40,724,989 gallons to 34,447,112 gallons; Russian, 
from 35,695,116 to 32,708,757 gallons; while Sumatra oil rose from 11,993,202 to 
16,424.155 gallons. There was an increase in the import of coal which amounted 
to 864,158 tons. The value of sundries was rather in excess of that of 1898. 

EXPORTS. 

The value of the exports was estimated at 158,996,752 haikwan taels ($114,- 
588,959)— a heavy falling off, as compared with the figures for 1899, but only some 
40,000 taels below those of 1898. This result may, under the circumstances, be 
regarded as satisfactory and unexpected. Raw cotton, in consequence of the short 
crop in America, was exjwrted to the extent of 711,882 piculs (94,917,600 jwimds), 
but this is not likely to h^ a permanent feature of the export trade. Hemp, hides, 
horns, nutgalls, oils, straw braid, and tallow were all exported in g^reater quanti- 
ties. Sesamum seed made a large advance, while rush nats more than doubled. 
There was, of course, a heavy falling off in the exports from Niuchwang and 
Tientsin, and beans and bean cake, with wool, show decreases; but with the excep- 
tion of these two ports, the trade was not much affected by the i>olitical situation. 

The year was disastrous for the silk trade. 
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7Y€ide of China with the principal countries. 
IMPORTS. 



- Conntry- 


1890. 


1900. 


Gnat Britain.. 


ft 

16 
06 
14 
95 
45 
41 
86 
99 
65 
45 
16 
90 


68 
18 
80 
63 
41 
02 
13 
40 
48 
05 
85 
83 


H 

i 00 

\ 17 

] £9 

58 

] 93 

15 

1 05 

07 

66 

J 04 

80 

18 


$82,768,862 


Honffkrnifr 


67,685,257 


iiidiS...7: 


12,117,150 


Stnuta Settlements. .. : 


1,892,023 


United States 


12,063,842 
9,286 


Korrnvs except RTUwia 


7,404,048 


RlttB& .* 


8,068,251 


Ifandiinia, Rnasi&n 

Japan and Formoea 

Uiao 

Toricey in Asia, Persia, Egypt, etc 


96 704 

18,660,967 

1,611,603 

801,804 



EXPORTS. 



Great Britain 


18 
71 
1 
S 
21 

86 
16 
S 
17 

6 
2 


47 
68 
98 
92 
15 
89 
06 
86 
06 
44 
87 
62 


10 
61 

1 

1 

16 

26 
11 
2 

12 

4 
1 


16 
25 
44 

06 
68 
04 
06 
20 
03 
49 
48 


9 
68 
2 
2 
14 

24 

7 
6 
16 

4 
2 


28 
84 
145 
155 
iSl 
81 
19 
83 
82 
63 
59 
10 


6,743,178 


Hrmpljoilflr. . , . . . 


46,097,150 


inffi.r^::::::::.::::".:..... 


2,065,064 


Singapore and Straits Settlements 


1,756,160 


United Stetes 


10,681,500 


Ptiflippin^ I^landH 


82;oS 


Europe, except Russia 


18,000,649 


Rnwtm 


6,206,424 


MAnchn'i^A- RnARian 


3,712,601 


jAmn and Fomno«*w , , - 


12,207,254 


Macao 


8,394,766 




1,877,142 







>The haikwan tael in 1800 was valued by the United States Mint at 72.05 cents; in 1000, at 72.07 
cents. 

Chinese trade in articles specified as American. 



Article. 


1809. 


1900. 


A>i>eri<^n sihc^ting^ - - 


Hk. taela.'' 

9,610,090 

272,746 

4,216,004 

6,601780 


$6,924,070 

196,513 

3,067,681 

4,684,580 


Hk. taeU.^ 

6,286,265 

871,588 

2,851,479 

6,804,884 


$4,494,469 


J«^T»ff 


267,800 


Drills. . 


1,604,711 


American keronene oil 


4,548,670 







»The faaikwan tael i^ 1899 was valued by the United States Mint at 72.05 cents; in 1900, at 72.07 
Foreign firms and residents in China. 



Nationality. 


Firms. 


Residents. 


Rritteh , 


424 

81 
120 

82 
9 
3 
8 
4 

21 
7 

10 

9 

212 

16 


6,471 


AfnAri<^II_ .... 


1,906 


n«Frinan . . . . 


1,343 


French-. ... 


1,054 


Dutch 


106 


Danish 


166 


Rp&nish 


221 


Swedish and Norweflrian. 


204 


Rumian 


1,941 


Austrian 


91 


Belgian 


100 


fSEi 




138 


Japanese 




2,900 






1,175 


Korean 




42 


Nontreaty powers ' 


84 
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UNITED STATES TRADE WITH CHINA IN 1900. 

Consul-Geueral Goodnow, of Shanghai, says: 

Aside from cotton goods, I am of the opinion that more merchandise was imported 
into China from the United States in 1900 than in 1899, in spite of the genend 
decrease of trade. It is impossible to give exact fignres on this snbject, as the 
publications of the imperial maritime customs, so far as regards trade of the United 
States with China, are misleading. The customs credit the trade to the country 
from which and to which the canying ship clears, without taking any note of the 
country in which the goods originated or for which tiiey are destined. All goods 
shipped by Canadian Pacific steamers are credited to British America; goods 
shipped via Hongkong are credited to Hongkong; goods shipped via London are 
credited to Great Britain; the large shipments from the Pacific coast via Japanese 
lines are credited to Japan. The amount of American trade, i)articularly, is min- 
imized by this method. 

IMPORTS. 

The customs value the imports from the United States in 1900 at about $12,058,300. 
This total is at least $6,000,000 too little. In the table of imports which follows, 
the amounts of cotton goods and kerosene are as given by the customs returns 
under the name of "American." The amounts of flour and timber also are as 
given in the customs returns, as all of those articles are known to be from America. 
The amounts of the other articles enumerated are approximate, and are estimated 
by me after consultation with the importers of the various items. 

Imports from the United States in 1900. 



Article. 



Value. 



I 

TaeU. 

DrillH 2,861,479 

Jeans 871,688 

Sheetings 6,296,256 

Kerosene 6,804,884 

Flour , 8,829,868 

Timber. 1,084.567 

Cigars and cigarettH* 900,000 

Wearing apparel > 100,000 

Raw cotton* 880,000 

Machinery* 450,000 

Household stores* 600, 000 

Beer, wine, etc. » 210,000 

Ii-on* 250,000 

Lead* 100,000 

Leather* : 160,000 

Clocks and watches* 76,000 

Sundries* 2,000,000 



Total 24,728,186 



$1,763,009 

278,688 

4,000,19] 

4,728,288 

2,497,401 

776,925 

676,000 

75,000 

270,000 

887,500 

876,000 

157,500 

187,500 

75,000 

112.600 

56,260 

1,500,000 



18,642,868 



*Approximat<». 

I am confirmed in my belief that the above figures are correct, from the fact 
that they agree with former statements of the statistical authorities of the 
customs, that their tables credited America with only about two-thirds of her 
import trade. My figures are also confirmed by the United States statistics of 
exports. By these corrected figures, the United States is second only to Great 
Britain in amount of goods sold to the Chinese. 

EXPORTS. 

The customs value the exports from China to the United States in 1900 at 
14,751,631 taels ($11,063,723.25). These figures are farther from the truth than 
are those in regard to our imports. The table following shows the total amount 
of invoices of goods shipped to the United States, as filed in this consulate (Shang- 
hai) during the year 1900, and the total of the invoices filed in the other United States 
consulates in China for the first nine months of the year. I have not at hand the 
figures from the other consulates for the last quarter of 1900. 
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Exports to the United States in 1900. 



Prom — 



Value. Prom- 



Shanghai •112,861,188.86 

Qmtan (9 months) 8,408,014.91 

Amoy(9montli8) 1,889,888.12 

Fochan (9 months) • 872,818.26 

Hankan (9moiiths) 664,470.80 



Tientsin (9 months) . 
Chefoo (9 months). .. 



Total. 



Value. 



>|868,413.84 
61,811.16 



19,688,818.24 






•United States ^old. 



The exports to the United States from the six consulates named above, during 
the last quarter of the year, may be safely estimated at $1,000,000. 

According to the above figures, the Umted States buys more goods from China 
than does any ot^er nation, and her total trade witti China, imports and ejroorts, 
equals that of Great Britain (not including colonies) and is far ahead of tnat of 
any other country. 



RAILWAYS IN CHINA. 

The Revne du Commerce Ext^rieur of Paris, gives the following 
list of foreign railway concessions in China: 

LINES AT PRESENT EXPLOITED. 

(1) Line from Shanghai to Wusung. constructed in 1896, destroyed soon after, 
and reestablished in 1898; length, 18 kilometers (11.2 miles). 

(2) Line to Pao-Tin^ from Tientsin, 60 kilometers (37.3 miles) north of the 
Great Wall by Shanhaikwan, with junction for Pekin; length from Shanhaikwan 
to Tientsin, 280 kilometers (174 miles); from Tientsin to Pekin, 185 kilometers 
(83.8 miles); north from Pekin, 65 kilometers (40.4 miles); total, 480 kilometers 
(298.2 miles) . This line was constructed by the order of Li Hung Chang after 1876 

LINES CONCEDED SINCE 1897 (iN CONSTRUCTION OR PROJECTED). 

Russia, — Line projected via Tsitsikhar, Kirin, Vladivostock, with branch line 
to Port Arthur and Niuchwang; length, from the Transbtufkal region to Vladi- 
vostock, 1,425 kilometers (885.4 miles) ; branch line to Port Arthur, 800 kilometers 
(497 miles) . These lines are entirely in Russian hands. They have an immense 
strategic importance; they form the shortest route connecting Euroi)e and the 
Par East. Commenced in 1897, they will perhaps be completed m 1904-1905. The 
Russian network will be joined witn the Chinese network by the line from Shan- 
haikwan to Niuchwang, with branch line to Sin-Minting, near Moukden. 

Oermany. — Triangular line from Kyao-chau to Chinan to Yen-Shun and from 
Ten-Shun to Kyao-chau; length , 1 ,000 kilometers ( 621 . 4 miles ) . This is the short- 
est route leAdinff from the navigable part of the TeUow River to the sea. The 
loan was sul)scribed at Berlin June, 1899. 

Franee-Beigium.—lAne from Pekin to Hankau. This is the first railway decreed 
by imperial edict in China. The loan was placed in circulation in Paris and Brus- 
sels in April, 1899. The works on the north have been commenced by English 
engineers. The road is finished as far as Pao-Ting-fu, 80 kilometers (49.7 miles) 
distant from Pekin, and now running. The construction has stopped 100 kilome- 
ters (62.1 miles) from Pao-Ting-fu and the surveys are finished as far as Chun-Th6, 
or to 200 kilometers (124.2 miles) farther to the south. On the side of the Yangtze, 
the works are completed to Sin- Yang, 200 kilometers (124.2 miles) from Hankau. 
This long line will be joined by a first branch at Tai-Yuan-fu ana by a second at 
Tsinan-fa. 

England■'€^€rmany, — Line from Tientsin to ChinMang; length, 1,000 kilometers 
(621.4 mfles) , with branch line to Tsinan. The northern part will be confided to 
German en^^eers; the southern part to English engineers. 

Enaland, — The Pekin syndicate intends to build the line from Tai-Yuan to 
Pu-Shun-fu; length, 450 Mlometers (279.6 miles). The British-Chinese corpora- 
tion has obtained the concession for two lines starting from Shanghai, of which 
one win go toward the northwest to Su-chu, Chinkiang, and NanMn, and the 
other to t£e southwest— to Hang-chu and Ning-Po. 
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Southern China. — Line from Canton to Hankau, with branch line to Hong- 
kong; length, 1,200 kilometers (745.6 miles). The road will be bnilt by a Belgian 
syndicate. 

Railways of the French Tonfciw.— (1) Line from Lao-Eai to Ynnnan; (2) line 
from Lang-Son to Long-Shnn; (3) line from Nan-Ning to Pakhoi. 



HONGKONG. 



British Colonial Reports No. 314 contain the following table, show- 
ing the principal articles of import into Hongkong in vessels of 
European construction, in 1899, with the increase or decrease com- 
pared with 1898: 



Articles. 



Beans 

Bones 

Coal... 

Cotton yam and cotton. 

Flour 

Hemp 

Kerosene: 

Bulk 

Case 

Lead 

Liquid fuel 

Opium 

Pitch. 






$8,880 
857 
a87»277 
16,406 
48,688 
15,646 

29,040 
88,860 
8,079 



Increase. 



1619 



1,881 



10,281 
1,080 



65 



Decrease 



$1,419 



62,075 

1,019 

764 

10, 6U 

8,015 

"'i,"d© 



Rattan 

Rice 

Sandalwood . 

Sulphur 

Sugar 

Timber ]'."*' 
Other 



1,906 

867,891 

610 

241 

87,185 

2,908 

20,068 

640,654 



11,681 



1,168 



6,907 



888 

14 

40,106 

127 



7,28S 



Total 1,514,444 

Transit 961,867 



128,908 
29,807 



Grand total ' 2,446,811 



90,523 



158,805 



The total imports of Hongkong are estimated at 120,000,000, and 
the exports at $10,000,000. 

DUTCH INDIA. 

Consul Rairden, of Batavia, says that the imports in 1900 amounted 
to $78,761,256 and the exports to $104,131,510. Imports from the 
United States were valued at $1,156,904, an increase over the previous 
year of $26,000. A satisfactory trade was done in bicycles ; and though 
there was a falling off in the demand for machinery, the consul thinks 
it was due to market conditions and that the outlook for the present 
year is bright in this line. Coffee, sugar, and rice machinery has done 
well. There is also a steady increase in the importation of our canned 
goods, which are acknowledged to be superior to those imported from 
Australia, and are in great demand. 

Exports to the United States in 1900 were valued at $24,804,638. 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 

The Bulletin Economique de L'Indo-Chine says that the import trade 
of Indo-China for the year 1900 was figured at $35,906,567. ITie export 
trade reached the value of $29,208,293. 

According to La Deptehe Coloniale, the imports of Cochin China and 
Cambodia were valued at $25,685,256 and the exports at $20,896,751. 
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The imi)ort trade of Tonkin for 1900 amounted to $12,419,308 ^nd 
the exports to 17,791,267. 

In a recent address in Rouen, France, M. Doumier, governor-general 
of Indo-China and Yunnan, laid stress upon the growing prosperity of 
the colony, the remarkable increase of commerce with the home coun- 
try, the security with which France had established herself there, 
and especially the importance of Indo-China as a basis for French 
commercial and territorial expansion in Asia. He said : 

Anam and Tonkin have an administration admirably fitted to the needs and 
cnstoms of the inhabitants. The most cordial relations exist between the civil 
and military anthorities. 

At present, there are more than 1 ,500 miles of railroad, and nxmierons canals are 
being constructed. The finances are prosperous, and despite the great expense of 
newly created roads and x)orts and of the sustenance of an army of 30,000, there is 
in reserve more than $5,000,000. 

Indo-China is a great colony, not because it is double the area of France, but 
because it represents the begiiming of French expansion in Asia. Our object is to 
become the indispensable furnishers, if not the i)oese88or8, of the meridional ^ev- 
inces of China. The French Gtovemment must not fear diplomatic complications. 
During the recent Chinese troubles, our colony was the safeguard of our interests 
in the extreme Orient. When the day of partition comes, France must not recede, 
but claim the im^rtant part to which she has a right, for we are destined to 
become a great Aoatic power as well as a great African power. 

RAILWAY IN YUNNAN. 

According to a recent edition of the Revue du Commerce Ext^rieur, 
the construction of the railway extension in Yunnan has been author- 
ized. The line will run from Lao-Kay to Yunnan-Sen, about 291 
miles. The railway from Haiphong to Lao-Kay — 239 miles — ^has been 
delivered to the contractor by the governor. The whole line is con- 
ceded for a period of seventy-five years, to be worked at the expense 
of the contractor, with division of profits between him and Indo-China. 

Sx>eaking of this railway, the Quinzaine Coloniale says that it is 
designed to be the means of commercial conquest in Yunnan. Statis- 
tics of the transit trade of Tonkin show that Yunnan has a greater 
cax)acity for consumption than has been believed, and her agricul- 
tural products, as well as her immense mineral resources, will provide 
the elements of an important traffic. 

MINERAL RESOURCES OF YUNNAN. 

The following extracts are taken from the Bulletin de Olographic 
Commerciale, Paris, 1901: 

It has been known for a long time that the Chinese Empire contained nmnerons 
deposits of coal , bnt only very recently has Yimnan been counted among the dis- 
tricts provided with coal resources. The district comprised approximately 
between the Red River of the south, the meridian of Haiphong on the east, and 
the Blue Biver is destined to become one of the most interesting mineral countries 
of the globe. It has an almost uniform geological conformation, and most of the 
beds have been worked by the Chinese. The chief mineral wealth besides coal 
consistB of copper and tin. Extensive deposits of mercury have also been found. 
The mines of Hong-Hai contain coal beds of very remar^ble thickness and*reg^- 
larity, and the product is relatively pure as far as ashes are concerned, but unfor- 
tunately thiB fuel is very brittle, *' uninflammable," and crackles under fire. It 
gives an excessive proportion of fine coal which can only be changed into bri- 
quettes by mixing it with Japanese coal. However, it is estimated uiat a Quan- 
tity of coal of a quaUly equivalent to that of Euroi)e can be delivered at Haipnonff 

fiinflammable ** coal of the coast, would 



at $3.88 per ton, which, uised with the ** uninflammal 

suffice for all the developments of even a metaUurgic industry, 
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The copper mines of Yxmnan have been worked for more than a thousand 
years. In the mining regions the forests have completely disappeared, wood char- 
coal being the only fuel employed for the needs of ancient metallnrgy. The pro- 
duction in the twelfth century reached 6,000 tons of copper. The output is now 
limited to about 1,500 tons, on account of the scarcity of fuel. The ore from the 
accessible parts of the beds is exhausted by the Chinese miners. The deep veins 
remain ana can only be worked hj modem methods. These are so exceptional, 
on account of their extent and their analogy with the beds of America, tnat tibis 
country may become one of the most important centers of the manufacture of' 
copper. 

The tin mines of the region of Mong-tz6 are actively worked by a mining popu- 
lation of about 80,000 x)eople. These beds are of a peculiar character, vniii 
accumulations of red clay fiUed with grains of oxide of tin, which the Chineee, 
with their cheap manual labor, easily 8ei)arate by washing. The tin manufac- 
tured by wood charcoal is much less pure than that of Malaysia. The total pro- 
duction is some 1 ,600 tons. About 1 ,000 tons are sent to Hongkong to be refined. 
All the beds have been known for a long time and remain leguly at the dispositioii 
of the mining population. A new legal organization is necessary in order to ren- 
der the mines of China accessible to modem industry without infringing on ^e 
rights of the i>eople. The present management of the mines is based on the 
system of ^rivile^es and of monopoly, which is the foundation of all mandarin 
administration. It is easy to criticise it, but we must recognize that it is the onlv 
one compatible with the absolute insufficiency of means of communication. It 
will disapx)ear naturally when the combined efforts of the Imi)erial Gk>vemment 
and of European capitalists have transformed the surface of the Empire.' Modem 
industrial enterprises, combined with mandarin despotism, would reduce the 
population to a species of slavery. It is the fear of this whicn is the chief origin 
of the hostility of the i)eople to foreigners. No race possesses more than the 
Chinese an appreciation of commercial interests. China is not really hostile to 
modem discoveries; she only objects to the way in which they are presented. 

JAPAN. 

The imports of Japan in 1901 are officially stated as $127,239,000 
and the exports as $125,371,500. 

Consul-General Bellows, of Yokohama, submits the following figures 
of trade in 1900; 



Country. 



Import^} I Exports 
mm. I to. 



United States . 
Great Britain . 

China 

Hongkong 

Germany 

British nidia.. 

France 

Korea 

Bnsslan Asia . . 

Italy 

Belgium 

Austria 

Australia 

Dutch India... 
Philippines — 



|31,2&5,075 

d6, 675, 883 

14,900,448 

6,808,607 

14,541,448 

U,m,143 

4,081,717 

4,885,197 

2,846,919 

»4,153 

8,968,788 

S, 242, 888 

1,228,067 

2,839,028 

1,187,578 



Total 148,066,889 98,685,646 



$26,178,064 
5,606,972 
15,878,044 

19,610, sre 

1,770,696 

4,884,760 

0,686,910 

4.966,728 

1,788,888 

8,560,896 

147,688 

247,608 

1,200,201 

180,288 

696,0(8 



The following extracts are from a report by Mr. Bellows: 

The year 1900 has been very unfavorable to the commercial and mannfactnrinff 
interests of Japan, a variety of causes having combined to hinder the natnrsa 
development or trade, and there have been many loud complaints of the dullness 
of the market and general stagnation. In spite of this, statistics show an increase 
in the total trade or the Empire over both 1898 and 1899 and only a small falling off 
in exports as compared with 1899, while there is a considerable increase as comx>ared 
with 1898. 
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EXPORTS. 

The exports of 1899 exceeded those of 1898 b^ more than $34,000,000, an increase 
which it oonld hardly be exx)ected wonld be maintained. The figures for 1900 show 
a decrease of less than $6,000,000 from those of 1899, and the greater part of this 
IB ascribed to the Presidential election in the United States, which caused a marked 
decrease in the American demand for raw silk, and to the Chinese war. Which 
serioosly affected the exports of cotton yam, these being two of the commodities 
in which the decline is most noticeable. 

The greater part of Japan's exports hitherto has consisted of raw materials, the 
largest item for each of the last three years having been raw silk, while the lai^a^ 
item of manufactured goods has been cotton yam, which is shipped almost exclu- 
sively to China, a country noted, as Japan is, for cheap labor. The fact is signifi- 
cant as illustrating the inability of cheap labor to comi)ete with machinery, and 
one of Uie most hoi)eful features of the situation in Japan is the recognition of 
this truth by her educated classes. Prominent lawyers, statesmen, and business 
men are beginning to agitate questions of policy with regard to labor, machinery, 
and foreign capital, and the agitation may be expected to bring about beneficial 
changes in the near future. 

IMPORTS. 

Co^ofi.— Jax>an imports considerable quantities of cotton prints, cotton satins, 
cotton velvets, gray, white, and twilled shirtings, and cotton flannels, the greater 
part of which she might easily manufacture for nerself if the necessary machinery 
were introduced. Great Britain has the lion's share of this trade in cotton tissues 
in all Hues except cotton flannels, in which Germany leads. America's share is 
very insignificant, and she is barely holding the proportion she has .secured, but 
her exports of raw cotton hither in 1900 amounted to 74,189 tons, being nearly 
one-half the entire amount imported into Japan, and an increase of more than 85 
per cent of the imports of this commodity from the United States in 1899. 

Locomotives and other machinery, — ^America still holds her supremacy in Ja^ 
nese imports of bicycles and tricycles, and leads in electric-light apparatus, mm- 
ing macninery, paper^making machinery, watch cases, and watch movements, but 
iyurpassed by Germany in clocks, weaving machinery, and sewing machines; by 
(feat Britain in fire engines and pumps, tools, and implements of farmers and 
mechanics, photographic apparatus, locomotive engines, spinning machinery, 
steam boilers and engmes, belting and hose for machinery, and tummg lathes; by 
Belgium in telephones, and by Switzerland in watches, in all these, except spin- 
ning and weaving machinerv and watches, the United States stands second, and 
a comparison of the figures for 1900 and those of the previous years shows a very 
creditable increase of her exports to this country. 

In 1900, Japan x>&id $665,558.47 for railway passjenger and freight cars, more 
than three-fourths of which went to Great &itain, the United States, which 
ranked second, receiving only $69,236.88. 

Metals. — In iron— pig and ingot, plate and sheet, galvanized and corrugated — 
iron screws, wire and small rod iron, steel, other than mild steel, and tinned plate 
or sheet, England still holds the lead; but in pig and ingot iron Germany is gain- 
ing on her rival, less than half of the entire receipts of this commodity being 
credited to Great Britain, whereas in 1898 and 1899 she had nearly three-fourths. 
In the other iron products named, her proportion continues nearly the same as in 
former years; but in bar and rod iron, in which she rivaled Belgixun in 1898, she 
has fallen far behind, having less than two-thirds as much as that country, which 
leads in this product and in iron jnpes and tubes. The United States stands first in 
Japanese imports of rails, fittings of rails, iron nails, electric-light wire, telegraph 
wire, and materials of bridges and buildings, sending more of each of the fi:ret 
three than all other countries combined, and being far ahead in the last two, in 
which she held second place in 1899. In iron pipes and tubes, she advanced to sec- 
ond place in 1899, and still holds it with a largely increased prox)ortion; but in the 
other iron iiroducts she is retrograding rather than advancing. 

In exports of brass tubes to Japan, England still leads and the United States is 
second; but since 1898, Great Britain has lost fully one-fourth of her trade in these 
articles, while our country has more than quadrupled hers. The same statements 
may be made of copper tubes, excei>t that Englimd has lost a smaller proi>ortion 
of her trade in this article. 

Leather, — The imports of leather into Jax>an were greater by 60 per cent in 1900 
than in 1899, and the United States still holds the lead in this commodity, with 
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British India a close second. It is owing to her heavy exports of sole leather that 
the United States leads in this article. She sends much less than India of other 
kinds. The average price of other than sole leather shipped here from the United 
States in 1900 was 69 cents per pound, being nearly three times as high as that 
from British India or Australia, but exceeded by that from Great Britain and 
Germany. Very few of the common people of Japan wear leather boots or shoes, 
but the police, soldiers, officials, and many of the merchants have adopted for- 
eign footwear, and as the country contains little grazing land, the growing need 
of the people for this article must be supplied mamly from abroad. The import 
of hides, which come principally from Korea, now equals the total importation of 
sole and other leather. 

Protnsions. — In 1900, Japan imported over 3,600,000 cans of condensed milk, 
more than half of which came from Great Britain, while the United States fur- 
nished a little less than half as much as that country, but received therefor more 
than two-thirds as much as Great Britain received. The demand for this article is 
increasing, the importation for 1900 being two-thirds greater than for any previous 
year. 

The imports of flour are also increasing rapidly, those of last year being more 
than douDle the amounts for previous years, and the United States is still far in 
the lead in this article, although Australia's quota was ten times that of any pre- 
vious year. Here again, the price of the United States product is higher than that 
of her competitors. 

WORKINO OP THE NEW TREATIES. 

The new treaties have now been in force for nearly two years, and foreigners 
have suffered few of the inconveniences which they feared would follow this order. 
The most frequent complaint has been regarding customs regulations, and a recent 
inquiry by the Jiji Shimpo, a native newspaper, shows that there have been 76 
appeals from decisions of customs officifds, of which 2^ have been decided in favor 
or foreigners and 52 in favor of officials. This indicates a disposition on the part 
of the Government to be fair, and the friction has probably resulted from inex- 
perience and not from a desire to injure or annoy the foreign importer. 

KOBEA. 4 

The imports in 1900, says Minister Allen, of Seoul, were 16,650,900, 
and the exports $4,701,000. The imports from the United States (apart 
from kerosene) are given as follows : 



Deecription. 



ProviBiong (estimate) 

Bailway plant (eetixDate) . . . 

Timber (eetimate) 

Flonr (estimate) 

Machinery (estunate) 

Mining supplies (estimate) . 

Total 



Value. 



49, aX) 

19, «» 

4,980 

89,880 

149,400 



1.188,068 



Mr. Allen says: 

American importo into Korea have more than doubled in the past year, and the 
trade is growing. Although the total commerce of Korea seems small when 
compared with ttie traffic of one American i)ort, there are possibilities of develop- 
ment. Kerosene has only made a start, and ite use is bound to increase rapidly, 
while the American product has obtained such a firm foothold because of ite 
excellence and the wisdom of those who handle it, that it will suffer little from 
competitors. 

GOLD MINES. 

Korea seems likely to become an importent field for gold mining. The Ameri- 
can mines at Woonsan are working successfully. They now run a 40-8tamp mill 
and two mills of 20 stamps each, while other large plante are contemplated. The 
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district, some 20 by 80 miles in extent, has hardly been prospected as yet, though 
the company employs nearly 70 foreigners and about 8,000 natives, The man- 
agers have not began operations on their valuable placer proi)erti6s. 

The EInglish mines at Eunsan are said to be in a prosperous condition prospec- 
tively, though the work of development is only well begun. 

The German mines at Kimsung are still in the period of exploitation. It is under- 
stood that up to the present, the actual results have not been as good as were 
expected, but that may be due to a lack of development work. 

During the year 1900, concessions were granted to the Japanese for the Chicsan 
mines, and to the French for mines yet to be located. No work has ^et been done 
in connection with mines covered by a concession granted to a Russian subject. 

RAILWAYS. 

The Seoul-ChemuliK) Railway, built by an American for the American conces- 
sionnaire and sold to a Japanese syndicate, is now in full operation, connecting 
Seoul with its port by a line 26 miles in length. The Japanese are meeting with 
' success in selling the shares of the Seoul-Fusan Itailway. Work is to be 
L on this project this spring. 

I Korean Gk»vemment nas made a contract with a French company to build 
a railroad to connect Seoul with Weiju, the northwest border town, a distance of 
about 500 miles. This will be very difficult to build, as the country is mountain- 
ons and many rivers and wide areas of quicksand must be crossed. It is under- 
stood that the Korean Qovemment will furnish 100,000 yen ($50,000) per annum 
to build this road, the materials for which, as well as the engineers, must come 
from France. 

Americans have bmlt, and are now successfully operating, an electric railway 
in and about Seoul. 

PERSIA. 

Commerce in Persia, says Vice-Coiisul- General Tyler, of Teheran, 
is in a quiescent condition. There has been little change in the last 
twenty years in the classes of merchandise imported. There has 
been a deterioration of late in the qualities of imports, however, 
which has occasioned dissatisfaction. Leather has become an article 
of import of considerable importance, and shoes have a good market. 
Paints and varnish are in demand. Mr. Tyler notes that the legation 
received, some months ago, a catalogue of goods in this line from the 
United States which, being shown to merchants, caused the latter to 
write for samples. These were not furnished, however, and Mr. 
Tyler thinks that if United States exporters could find means to 
comply with requests of this nature, it would greatly facilitate trade 
relations. Canned goods, he continues, find a good market; clocks, 
cutlery, photographs, and electric fans are always salable. American 
I)adlock8 are often asked for. The Oovemment has established an 
agricultural college, which may lead to the introduction of modem 
farming implements. 

According to Informations et Renseignements de TOffice National, 
the total commerce of Persia for the last fiscal year, ended March 21, 
1901, was valued at $38,932,000. This does not include the trade with 
Beloochistan, Koordistan, and Mohammerah, which is valued at some 
$2,919,900. Russia has 56 per cent of the trade; Great Britain, 24 per 
cent; Turkey, 6 i)er cent; France, 5^ per cent; China and Japan, 4 
per cent; Austria, 2^ per cent; Germany, i per cent, and other coun- 
tries, li per cent. 
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PHIIilPPINE ISIiANDS.' 

Trade in 1899 and 1900, 



Groups. 


1890. 


1900. 


IMPORTS. 

Free of duty: 

ArticleB of f ood and anlm&ls 




Percent. 


$1,696 
0,460 
47,198 
18,826 
22,086 


■/tbt cent. 
2 


Manufactured articles 




10 


Articles in a crude condition or partiy so 

Articles of voluntary use, luxuries, etc 

Miscellaneous 


»,768 
i»,680 
251,178 


4 

8 

88 


GO 
15 
23 


Total free of duty 


284,566 


100 


94,264 


100 






Dutiable: 

Articles of food and animals 


6,667,188 
0,244,648 
701,058 
1,876,060 
1,916,249 


80 
48 

4 
8 


6,750,820 

14,696,798 

604,284 


21 


Manufactured articles 


60 


Articles in a crude condition or partiy so 


2 


Articles of voluntary use. luxuries, etc 


10 


MiflcellaneouR 


10 '88i;809 


1 


Total dutiable 






18,904,161 


100 


24,769,616 


100 


Free and dutiable: 

Artir.lM of food and Anim^bf . 




6,687,186 
9,244,648 
710,822 
1,898,689 
2,167,422 


29 
48 
4 

7 
12 


6,761,615 
14,705,262 

651,482 
2,491,685 

853,895 


27 


Manufactured articles 


50 


Articles in a crude condition or partiy so 

Articles of voluntary use, luxuries, etc 


2 
10 


Miscellaneous 

Total free and dutiable 


2 


19,188,717 


100 

1 


24,868,779 


100 


Per cent of free 




Tot*l import duty fx>llf>ctfld 


8,809,078 


7,000,486 












EXPORTS. 

Products of — 

Agriculture 


18,066.682 

1,892,600 

1 133 

480 

885,697 


88 



20,287,268 

1,876,740 

79,061 

100 

1,248,204 


87 


ManTifft«tTireB 


7 


Forest 




Mining 






MiffoeUanw>Uff. . 


8 


6 






Total exix>rt8 


14,846,682 
642,602 


100 


22,990,878 
>601,104 


100 


Total export duty collected 













Gk>ld and silver. 



Gold: 

Imports 
Exports 

Silver: 
Imports 
Exports 



1890. 



$100,965 
3,487,060 

1,141,392 
969,766 



1900. 



^ 



068 
143 



2,880,268 
8,U7,946 



Commenting upon these returns, Colonel Edwards, chief of the 
Division of Insular Affairs, says: 

The figures as to the imports exceed those of any single year in the history of 
the archipelago. 

According to an estimate based ni>on data collated by the British consul at 
Manila, the approximate value of imports into the Philippines for 1895 is stated 
at $7,915,600, for 1896 at $9,292,500, and for 1897 at $9,120,000. 

During the five years, 1887-1891, the average annnal valne of imports from the 
United States amounted to $180,662; during the five years, 1892-1896, the average 
annual imports amounted to $185,228; in 1899, the imports were $1,851,854, and in 
1900, $2,158,198. The increase in favor of 1900 over 1899 was 59.2 per cent. 

The total imports from China and Hongkong for 1900 amounted to $9,586,443. 
The imports during 1899 amounted to $9,081,685, showing but a slight increase in 
favor of 1900. 

* Figures from the Division of Insular Affairs, War Department, 
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It has been shown, as regards the statistics of imports into the islands from the 
United States, that they do not include a large amount of merchandise that is 
imported indirectly, and this is notably true of some of the principal commodities 
imported from the United States, including wheat flour, meat products, cotton 
Dmnufactures, and many ot^er articles. A large proportion of this trade is 
recorded as imports from Hongkong, which are undoubtedly reexported from that 
port to the islands; consequently^ the United States import trade is much larger 
than the direct shipments stated, m the official returns. 

The imports from the United States direct for 1900 show an increase of $801,344 
over those of 1899, while the imports from Hongkong in 1900 show a material 
decrease from the estimated figures of 1899.* 

This would indicate that as the shipping facilities in Manila Harbor are being 
improved, direct shipments to Manila are increasing, and that there is a cor- 
responding decrease in the reexportation of merchandise from Hongkong to the 
Philipxrines. 

Heretofore, many importers have been obliged to order their goods sent by way 
of Hongkong, for the reason that the long delays at Manila in unloading made 
shipowners unwilling to send their vessels there, or compelled them to cluurge 
very hij^ freight rates in order to com^nsate themselves for the time lost m 
port. These conditions gradually changing for the better^ naturall)r favor reduc- 
tion in freight rates and a consequent lowering of the prices at which American 
goods can be placed on the Philippine markets, thus tending to greatly increase 
their use among the common people. 

The following table wiU show ^e percentage of increase or decrease in value of 
imports into the Philippines from certain countries during the calendar year 1900, 
as compared with the annual average value of imports for the years 1892-1896, 
and a comparison between the calendar years 1899 and 1900: 



Country. 



fjntted States.... 
United Kingdom 

Oerumny . 

Prance 

Spain 



Annual' 
average, 
18993-1%. 



$186,228 

3,105,976 

748.177 

206,654 

5,174,002 



Calendar year 1899. 



Total 
valneof 
Imports. 



|1;861,854 

8,289,006 

922,875 

292,088 

2,706,886 



Increase (+) or 
decrease (-). 



Amount. 



+$1,216,626 
+ 183,090 
+ 174,698 
+ 85,864 
- 2,470,666 



Per 
cent. 



+900 
+ 4 
+ 28 
+ 41 

~ 48 



Calendar year 1900. 



Total 
value of 
imix>i*t8. 



$2,168,198 

5.576,961 

1,681,816 

978,096 

1,989,285 



Increase (+) or 
decrease (-). 



Amount. 



+ $801,844 

+2,837,865 
+ 708,941 
+ 686,057 
- 714.101 



Per 
oent. 



+ 69 

+ 72 
+ 77 
+235 
- 26 



GERMAN VIEW OF AMERICAN ADMINISTRATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Deputy Consnl-General Hanauer rei)orts from Frankfort, October 
26, 1901: 

The German press has watched onr movements in onr new possessions with an 
eye inclined to oe critical; but now a voice has been raised as to the beneficial 
change effected in the condition of the Philippines by American mle. The central 
bnrean for the preparation of G^erman commercial treaties has just issued and dis- 
tribated a bulletin to the German press and business circles, reading thus: 

** Although the pacification of the Philippine Archipelago has not as yet been 
fully established, the accounts of its economic development are so favorable that 
it can not be too strongly urged ui>on German exporters to give particular atten- 
tion to this group of islands. From July, 1900, to March, 1901, the exx)orts have 
increased by 34 per cent and the imports iy 52 per cent, as compared with those of 
the same period of the preceding year. The testimony can not be withheld that 
the American administration of the affairs of the Philippines has, as far as the 
economical betterment of the country is concerned, already achieved extraordinary 
saccess. 

" In 1894, which was the last year of peaceful condition while under Spanish 
role, the Philippine imports reachM $28,500,000 and the exports $33,100,000 Mexi- 
can in value. 

'The imports from Hongkong in 1809 were inclnded and published with those of China, and 
tttimated at 80 per cent of the combined total. 
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** Under American mle, in spite of the continued insnrrection of the natives, the 
imports increased in 1899 to $40,900,000 and in 1900 to $55,500,000 Mexican, and 
the exports to $88,500,000 and $53,400,000, respectively. Military supplies are not 
included in these figures. 

** The detailed statistics show that Spanish trade with these islands is rapidly 
diminishing, while commercial relations with the United States are gaining. 

** For German interests, it is essential to know whether imi)ort8 from the United 
States will receive preferential treatment. Spain gave her products on importa- 
tion into her colonies preferential rates. The United States hitherto has abstained 
from following this precedent. It is noteworthy that the tariff schedule proposed 
by the United States Conmiission in Manila, retains the present feature of equal 
rates on slU importations, whether from the United States or other countries." 

TRADE IN MANILA. 

The following is summarized from the Revue du Commerce Ext6rieur, 
Paris: 

The markets of Manila now present a more animated appearance, and English 
houses show the greatest activity in reestablishing the course of business. Japan and 
China have always been largely represented in the commerce of this colony. Japan 
has its own line of steamers — the Nippon Yuson Eaisha— connecting it with the 
' Philippines, from which it receives large quantities of su^r, abaca, and other 
products and supplies in return the numerous Japanese articles which ornament 
the houses of MTanila and even of the provinces. One important change in the 
trade of Manila is the high price of all foreign goods and another is the decision 
taken by all the merchants of Manila to provide themselves directly from the 
United States with all the articles of importation manufactured in that connlxy 
which have a chance of being sold in the Philippines. For the present, the chief 
articles of American importation are food products, paper, office furniture, 
jewelry, clocks, watches, hardware, etc. Common soap is an article of trade for 
which there must be considerable demand. The khaki uniforms need energetic 
washing, and the products used by the Chinese laundries are poor and injurious, 
but cheap. The importation of men's hats, both of straw and felt, continues, 
and the sale of boots and shoes is as lively as ever. 

There is no demand for wall paper. The insides of houses are either stained or 
painted. Stationery. supplies do not always show a good assortment, but now 
American manufacturers are being represented in the market. The daily press of 
Manila, composed of American, English, Spanish, and Indian newspapers, con- 
sume an amount of paper largely in excess of that of former years. A year ago, 
four French houses, one Swiss, and one Italian held the trade in jewelry and sil- 
versmith goods. A new firm has just been added, but the demand is for articles 
of moderate price. As to toys, some years ago seven out of ten articles were 
French and the remainder German; now, the proportion is reversed. Furniture 
sales are confined mostly to beds, tables, and chairs from China and Japan. 
Porcelain, china, and glassware find ready sale on account of the establidiment 
of numerous hotels and restaurants, and later on the refurnishing of houses will 
increase the demand for these articles. Articles for electric lighting have not 
had the sale that the importers hoped, since the one electric company of Manila 
can not extend this means of illumination to private houses. Most of these arti- 
cles come from G^ermany, Austria, and the United States. Owners of houses are 
obliged, by order of the military administration, to put in order all real estate left 
without repairs for the last two or three years. Purchases of cement, tiles, bricks, 
plaster, lime, etc., have greatly increased since this order. 

STEAMSHIP LINE FROM HAMBURG TO THE PHILIPPINES. 

Vice-Consul-General Murphy, of Frankfort, transmits to the Depart- 
ment, November 5, 1901, a clipping from the Frankfurter Nachrichten, 
of oven date, of which the following is a translation: 

The East Asiatic Freight Steamship Line, which is under the joint control of 
the North German Lloyd and the Hamburg- America companies, now furnishes 
direct communication between Hamburg and Manila. The freight steamer 
Strastburg has been sent via Bremen, Rotterdam, and SingaxK)re directly to 
Manila, and will thence proceed to Japan. Formerly, it was necessary to iimoad 
and reload cargo for Manila at Singapore. 
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PORTUGXJBSE INBIA. 

According to British foreign office reports (No. 2604) the total value 
of imports into Goa dealt with bj^ the MormugSo custom-house for 
the year 1900 was $269,175; of exports, $126,210. These figures do 
not include good^ in transit, which were estimated at $2,067,486 for 
the total trade by sea and by rail. 

BUSSIA IN ASIA. 

Imports in 1898 are estimated by the Statesman's Year Book, 1901, 
as about $14,600,000 and exports as $31,100,000. "United States trade 
with Asiatic Russia in 1900 was: Imports from Russia, $1,106; exports 
to Russia, $2,786,600. The following descriptive matter is taken from 
reports of Commercial Agent Greener, of Vladivostock: 

YladiTostock is destined to be the great commercial port of all eastern Siberia, 
the ootlet of the whole region oomprisinj^ the trans-Baikal, the Amnr, and the 
littoral provinces. Eventually, the seat of government will probably be removed 
from Habarofsk to this port. Then will come not only additional mannfactories, 
but also shipbuilding works, iron foundries, etc., together with an increased 
demand for labor, material, fuel, and supplies of every Idnd. 

COAL. 

On the property belonging to the Ussurian Mining Company, situated about 
20 milee from this city, at a depth of 75 feet, has been found a layer of gray 
coal from 8 to 10 feet in thickness, of an excellent quality. The supply is esti- 
mated at from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 tons. It is said to be remarkably clean; it 
does not contain any foreign substances, bums with great heat, and the waste is 
only from ^ to 4 per cent. The nearness of this coal bed to the railway line is an 
important item. Goal of a similar character has been discovered at the mines at 
Amtambire and on the Manghoogay. 

The lack of cheap fuel has been one of the great drawbacks to the development 
of this region, the wholesale destruction of timber for railway uses having raised 
the price of wood. Siberians hope that these newly discovered mines wSl yield 
sufficient to drive out the dear Japanese coal. It is said facetiously that every 
mercantile firm of good standing in Vladivostock must own a gold or a coal mine. 
The difficulty is not in prospecting, or i>urchasing mines; it lies rather in the 
methods of working them. Foreign capital has Seen invited to develop mines 
of all kinds, but there are too many impediments and restrictions, and a vague 
fear seeEmis to prevail that in some mysterious maimer tiie fields may be spirited 
away and lost to the original owners. Meanwhile, coal, iron, copper, and gold in 
abundance await enterprise and capital. 

The sux>ply of coal for eastern Siberia comes chiefiy from the island of Sakhalin, 
where the mines are worked by convict labor; also from Japan and from the 
mines in the vicinil^ of Vladivoetock. The mines of SaUialin are not very exten- 
sive, and the coal is mostly bituminous. It is, however, an excellent coal for 
steamers. There are abundant indications of lignite coal all over Siberia, as well 
as in Manchuria. 

There has been a gradual revolution going on in heating methods since the 
installation of American steam heaters in the Kussian-Chinese Bank. Owners of 
other buildings are seeing the economy of this system and are changing their plants. 
Many of the old cylinder stoves are being altered to use coal instead of wood, coal 
at 10 rubles per ton being more economical than wood at from 7 to 10 rubles ($3.60 
to $5.15) per sagen (7 feet). 

CATTLE. 

There is a great demand for homed cattle in this country. They are needed for 
beef, nulk, and work. For the last, however, they are reqmred only by immi- 
grants from the Little Russian provinces and by Koreans. The former use Man- 
ohtuian cattle, the latter their own breed from Korea. These are the breeds 
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slaughtered by Rnssians for beef; but cows for dairy pnrposes are contmnally 
coming from the Transbaikal Province or from European Russia on steamers of 
the Yomnteer fleet. The red, the piebald red, and the piebald black cattle come 
from the southern districts of the provinces of Kherson and Ekaterinoslav. The 
Manchnrian and Korean cattle are small — considerably smaller than the Rossian. 
The weight of a Korean cow averages 8 poods (289 ^nnds) and that of a boll 10 
X>oods (361 pounds) . In Manchuria, the cattle are raised under more severe condi- 
tions than in Korea, and they can consequently withstand inclement weather 
much better than the Korean cattle and would suit for work very well but for 
their wildness. The beef, however, is not palatable. The number of cattle in the 
Amur and Manchurian provinces is 100,408. 

FORESTRY. 

Among the natural riches of the Amur country, forests are considered the most 
important, for they cover nearly three-quarters of the whole area. There are a 
great varietur of trees, and among the most important may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing species: 

The larch tree, the fir (two species) , the cedar, the oak tree, the maple tree, the 
lime tree, the ash tree, the elm tree, the black alder tree, the black birch, the pop- 
lar, the cork tree, the walnut, and the acacia. Besides tii^ above, here grows the 
yew tree, that is not to be found anywhere else in Siberia or European Kussia. 

COBiMBRCLAL CUSTOMS IN SIBERIA. 

The Revue du Commerce Ext6rieur, January 11, 1902, gives the fol- 
lowing extracts from La SiWrie ficonomique, relating to commercial 
customs and openings for trade in Siberia: 

The Siberian merchant follows about the same methods as his Russian brother, 
whom he resembles in a great degree. At the same time his origin, his manner of 
life, his indei)endence, and the difficulties to overcome in the way of communica- 
tion have made him, i)erhaps, more intelligent, more energetic, and often even 
more enterprising. 

Payments are usually made on long terms — three, six, nine, and twelve months. 
The proportion of unpaid bills of the Siberian banks is not, however, greater than 
in Russia. In fact, on accoimt of the difficulties of trade the average capital of 
the Siberian merchant is perhaps greater. 

The region about Lake Baikal nas always been closely dependent on the capital; 
for if its superfluous raw materials— grain, butter, and furs— have crossea the 
Russian frontiers in search of European markets, the supplies which it has needed 
have come almost exclusively from Russia. The creation of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway has in a measure modified this condition of thin|^. Siberia still remains 
the vassal of the capital, but, thanks to t^e railway, which increases her wealth, 
she is enabled to consume more, while there is an increasing demand for foreign 
^oods. There is, then, an oi)ening in Siberia for many l£ids of goods already 
imported into Russia. Thid market, as regards articles of luxury, will be neces- 
sarily restricted for many years in a country with an agricultural and half -nomadic 
poptOation. Even the towns, which contain scarcely one-eigh^ of the population, 
are unimportant, and their i|ihabitants, except perhaps a few high officials and 
some rich merchants, are not tempted to buy articles which arrive burdened with 
the cost of transportation, customs duties, and other charges, often doubling or 
trebling the original price. Tomsk and Irkutsk are about the only towns where 
small quantities of wmes and liquors, preserved fish, fruits, and vegetables, oHve 
oil, toilet articles, perfumery, glass, porcelain, and faience, woolen and silk textiles, 
arms, furniture, books, musical instruments, philosophical apparatus, watches, 
clocks, fine stationery, metal goods, rubber, rosm, dressed skins, x>aints, dyestuffs, 
seeds, coffee, spices, etc., may be profitably imported. 

In consideration of the present economic transformation of this coimtry, a more 
important market could be created for agricultural iinplements and tools, the 
machinery and materials for flour mills, sawmills, gold, iron, and coal mines, 
distilleries, tanneries, brickyards, manufactories of oil and butter, salt works, 
rope factories, canning factories, etc. Eastern Siberia, and especially the basin 
of the Amur — the Lena basin depends exclusively upon Irkutsk — formerly offered 
an active field for foreign goods. Being accessilne by way of the Pacific, it 
offered, besides, the advantage of free entry to the majority of imported goods. 
It was, economically speaking, an independent territory, open to foreigners as 
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weU as to Russians, and carried on trade relations with China, Japan, the United 
States, and Qermany. The greater part of this international trade was divided 
between two houses, a German and an American. The German firm has now 
in eastern Siberia 18 branches, all carrying on a profitable business witii goods 
varying from agricnltoral implements to toilet articles. The American house, 
established in 1870, carries on a similar trade. The central office is at Moscow, 
with branch agencies at Vladivostock, Nikoh^evsk, Khabarovsk, Blagovetchensk, 
etc., and a purchasing house at Hamburg. 

The suppression of free entry places this country in the same position as regards 
trade as Kussia and the Baikal district, except that, being less popidated and less 
productive, it offers a still more limited market for foreign goods. Imports will 
now come by railway, or, if by water, via St. Petersburg or Odessa. 

The remoteness or Siberia and the slowness of transportation are obstacles in 
Uie way of trade, and merchants and manufacturers not having depots of goods 
in Russia must content themselves with sending agents to their Siberian chents. 

The s^rseness of the population is another drawback to special branches of 
trade. The only efficacious and economical way would seem to be for merchants 
or manufacturers to combine and establish agents at Tomsk and Irkutsk, sharing 
the expenses. These representatives must know the Russian language. Sales 
should be made in the Russian money, weights, and measures: payments and set- 
tlements of all kinds should be made through these confidential agents, to whom 
the ix)wer of initiative must be granted. Siberians have remained whoUy out- 
side of European influence, and they are far more ig^norant of European methods 
tiian their Russian confreres. A warehouse of g(K)ds sufficiently mrge to meet 
the demands of buyers is absolutely essential, and to try to do without it for 
most descriptions of merchandise would mean certain loss. Most customers will 
prefer to x>ay more for goods on the spot than to wait three to six months for 
articles delivered at a cheaper price. The establishment of large store ware- 
houses where goods could be sold both at wholesale and retail can not be too 
earnestly recommended to merchants desirous of obtaining this trade. The Sibe- 
rian trader is accustomed to receive heavy commissions on the goods which he 
sells, and by dispensing with the intermediate agent he obtains larger profits. 

COLONIZATION OF SIBERIA. 

The following is taken from La Gazette Coloniale, of Brussels: 

The rapid progress of colonization in Siberia is due solely to the construction of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway. A commission was appointed bythe Russian Govern- 
ment in 1893 to establish a plan of colonization in Siberia. The sum of 10,615,000 
rubles ($8,194,780) was placed at their disposal to induce the Russian peasants to 
establidi themselves in the newly opened regions. The following are the figures 
of this emigration: 

1896 203,000 

1897 87,000 

1808 206,000 

1899 225,000 

About half of these emigrants established themselves in the province of Tomsk, 
the rest in l^e provinces of Tobolsk, Yenisseisk, and Ukmonilik. A hospital car 
is attached to tne emigrant train, reducing the mortality very considerably. The 
Russian Gkrvemment ^ants subsidies to the farmers and to those devoting them- 
selves to fruit cultivation. These grants are given during the tot six years, after 
which they are returned by annual payments during a period of ten years. 
Important tin mines have been discovered in the province of the Transoaikal 
(eastern Siberia) , near the River Onon and its tributaries. Deposits of ore exist 
along the banks in the valley of Malaia Eulinda, and in the viUages of Nishung 
Sftharanai, and Sawitinski. The conditions for working these mines are most 
favorable, on account of the inexhaustible supply of water from the Onon and the 
abundance of fuel which the neighboring forests will furnish. 

SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 

CJonsnl-General Holloway, of St. Petersburg, in a report dated 
November 16, 1901, says: 

The Russians are congratulating themselves, as well as the traveling public and 
commercial world, on the completion of the Chinese Eastern Railway through 
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Manchuria, the extension of the Trans-Siberian Railway, which furnishes direct 
connection between St. Petersburg and Port Arthur. It is expected that the trip 
will be made in less than twenty-eight days in the near future. 

It is now just ten years since the first tie was laid on the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, which has been built from start to finish by Russian engineers and work- 
men, laboring under great difficulties and adverse climatic conditions, at a cost 
of 385,000,000 rubles ($172,525,000). 

The distance from St. Petersburg to Yladivostock is 6,677 miles, and the fare is 
as follows: 

Rublee. 

First-class 250=$128.75 

Second-class 170= 87. 55 

Third-class 90= 46.35 

Details of distance and cost. 



Route. 



From Mofloow to Irkutsk: 
Flrst-claBB— 

By express train 

By oroixiary train 

Becond-dasB— 

By express train 

By ordinary train 

From Irkutsk to station Barant>cMk1 (by rail) 

From BarantchiM to Maasovaya, across Baikal (by 
steamboat or sledges) . 

From Maasayova to Stretiensk (by rail) 

From Stretienak to BlagOTiestchexisk (by steamboat) 
From BlagOTlestchensK to Khabarovsk (by steam- 
boat). 

From Khabarovsk to Vladiyoetook (by rail) 

From Vladivostock to Port Arthur (by rail) 

From Khabarovsk to Port Arthur, via Nikolskoye.. 



Distance. 



Ver»tA. 



00 



1,(»4 

1,187 

911 

716 



Time in 
transit. 



MOes. I 



60.0 
41.1 

685.5 
758.8 
60a9 

474.7 



Odays.. 
11 days. 
i 

Odairs.. 

11 days 

6 hours 

4i hours 

4 days _ , 
8-12 days 
6-0 days 



I 



Rate. 



Rubles. 
110.00 
71.00 

60.00 
43.00 



•IS. 87 



U.87 
0.11 



Iday.. 
4da3rs. 
6 days. 



$56.66 
86.56 

85.58 
22.14 



9.46 



5.85 
4.69 



10.80 , 
»»66.00 I 



5.25 
88. 3S 



•Second-class. 



>» First-class, with board. 



The Manchnrian road consists of two branches: The principal, from the station 
Manchnria to Snngari, 876 versts (580.7 miles) long; and the south line, from 
Snngari to Port Arthur, 924 versts (612.6 miles). The Ussurijsk line to Vladivo- 
stock is 208 versts (187.9 miles) in length. 

The Trans-Siberian road was bnilt with light rails, some of which only weighed 
12 poimds to the foot, wooden bridges, light equipment, cars without tracls, and 
in many cases the track was laid on marshv soil. As a consequence, it has been 
impossible to make time or take care of the bnsinees offered. These defects, how- 
ever, are being remedied as rapidly as the means can be provided to meet the 
e^Denses, which in some sections wul amount to 50 per cent of the original cost. 

The conductors, porters, and trainmen are all Russians and do not understand 
English, but occasionally one is found who speaks a little German or French. 

The route is through a country resembling gansas and Nebraska, and is quite 
as hot and dusty during the summer months. 

It requires eight days to make the journey over the first part of this road, which 
ends at Irkutsk, where all passengers change cars. Trains leave Moscow for 
Irkutdc twice a week— Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 8 o'clock p. m.— and leave 
Irkutsk for Moscow Mondays and Fridays, at midnight. Each train consists of 
nine cars, and they carry second-class carriages as well as first, and are very com- 
fortable. The x>a88enger8 all eat in the same restaurant cars, and excellent buffets 
are to be found at the various stations on the route. 

The train de luxe, consisting of vestibuled cars, leaves Moscow every ten days. 
The cars are high and roomy and are lighted by electricity. Eiach has four com- 
partments, exclusive of the general parlor, which is in the center, and is provided 
with a table lounging chair, maps, mirrors, etc. Three of these compartments 
are for four i)ersons and one is for two. The berths run crosswise, are unusually 
high, and are luxuriously furnished. The wood is of a dark red color, ceilings 
white, and the waUs are overlaid with gray stamped leather. The divans are 
covered with dark red leather, and are converted into beds at ni^ht. There are 
plenty of racks for baggage and hooks for clothing. The floor is covered with 
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linolenm in the snininer and heavy carpet during the winter. In the aisle along 
the side into which the rooms open, there are collapsable seats, which will answer 
for a short time while looking at liie scenery. There are call bells for the i)ort6r 
and waiter in the restaurant car. The toilet rooms on this train are tiled, and the 
unper part is of light Wood, but both sexes use the same room, and travelers are 
advised to carry their own toilet articles. There is plenty of cold water, which is 
a luxury on a European railway train. Little or nothing is seen of the porter 
after he makes up the beds in the morning, and the presumption is he sleeps aJl 
day. At the rear of the last car is an obe^ation parlor, from which a fine view 
of the country can be had. 

It is a three-hour ride from Irkutsk to Lake Baikal, which is crossed by steamer 
dnrinjg the summer and by sledges (in seven hours) during the winter. The rail- 
road is being built on the south oank of the lake, but will not be completed before 
1908. 

The trans-Siberian train leaves the east bank of the lake on the arrival of the 
boat and proceeds to Stretiensk, on the Chilka River, the actual terminus of the 
line, a sixty-four-hour run. Steamers with indifferent accommodations and food 
ran rcmlarlv from Stretiensk to Khabarovsk, on the Amur River, which occu- 
pies fifteen days, more or less, according to the depth of the water and length of 
st^pages. 

The raflway is completed from Khabarovsk to Vladivostock, a distance of 400 
nrfles, reauiring twenty hours for transit. 

From Vladivostock, there are steamers with connections for J^Mm, Korea, and 
Shanghai, any of which can be reached in six days, while San Francisco can be 
reached in fifteen days, 

SIAM. 

Ck>ii8al-6eneral Ein^, of Bangkok, writes: 

The total value of Siam's trade with foreign countries during the vear 1900 was 
$57,229,843 Mexican, or $28,619,922 gold, reckoning the Mexican dollar at 50 cents 
gold, around which point exchange hovered dunng the last six months of that 
year. 

The total value of the foreign trade during the year 1899 was $58,071,879 Mexi- 
can, or $1^,085,099 gold, at the same rate of exchange. 

This statement on the face of it shows a falling off of some $415,777 gold in the 
total foreign trade of the country in 1900 as compared with that of 1899. 

The treasure imi)orted and exported during 1899 exceeded that of 1900 by 
$2,196,502 Mexican ($1,099,251 gold); however, excluding this item, the foreign 
trade in articles of general use uid consumption in* the year 1900 exceeded that of 
the preceding year by $678,448 ^Id. This shows a very healthy growth in the 
trafac of the country, when it is considered that the crop of rice, which cereal 
fnmishes by far the chief export, was decidedly short for tiiat year, and that the 
ontDut of teak timber, which stands next in importance on the list of exports, fell 
far below the normal amount on account of slack water in the streams. 

Notwithstanding these evidences of a bad year, the exports of the country 
(exclusive of treasure) exceeded tiie imports by $2,088,807 gold. 

Exclusive of treasure, the imx>orts of the country from foreign markets, in 1900, 
amounted to $23,655,165 Mexican, or $11,827,593 gold, and it is in this item that 
the outside world is especially interested. 

This trade, with the shipments of treasure, altogether amounting to $26,086,615 
Mexican, or $13,018,307 gold, furnishes interesting data when considered in the 
Ugbt of its distribution among the different markets of the world. And as the 
treasure imi)orts are credited almost entirely to the Orient, the comparison of the 
impoits from occidental nations in the following list has to do only with the trade 
in articles of use and consumption. 

England, which stands first upon the list of European countries, has fallen off 
in imx>orts into Siam a trifle more than 1 per cent during the year, if the trade with 
the mother country alone is considered. If, however, the trade with the two great 
ports of Singapore (nearly $10,000,000 Mexican, or $5,000,000 gold) and Hongkong 
(nearly ^,000,000 Mexican, or $3,500,000 gold) be added, the loss is a trifle more; 
but diminating from this the item of treasure, the loss stands materially the 
same— 1 per cent — for the year. It must at all times be borne in mind that the 
imports mmi Singapore and Hongkong are by no means confined to British trade, 
as will be shown later; but if the imports from India (about $1,000,000 Mexican, 
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or $500,000 gold), which are nearly all British, are added, the loss holds, for 
English trade, abont the same as first stated. 

Germany, which stands second in the list, has increased her trade 30 per cent. 
This includes $289,704 Mexican ($144,852 gold) in copper coins. 

Switzerland, the third in the list, has fallen off 18 per cent. 

France has lost about 4i per cent. If, however, to this trade are added the 
imports from Saigon ($779,548 Mexican, or $389,774 gold), which are entirely 
French, we find that the French imports into Siam during the twelve months 
under review have increased over 12i per cent. 

Russia, fifth in the list, has increased her trade 35 -per cent. 

Denmark, the sixth, has increased hers 22 per cent; and Italy, Holland, and 
Belgium have lost. 

Austria has a small trade, but it has materially increased during the year. 

The United States shows an increase of more than 72 per cent. Yet, although 
this trade has advanced at more than double the rate of that of any of our great 
competitors, the volume of our trade with Siam, as compared with the English 
and German, is not satisfactory; for. while England's figures are $2,770,555 
Mexican, or $1,385,277 gold (plus the whole of India's $1,000,000 Mexican, or $500,- 
000 gold, and a good part or Hongkong and Singapore's $17,000,000 Mexican, or 
$8,500,000 gold, which are jointly credited to Great Britain) ; and while Germany's 
figures are $1,434,066 Mexican, or $717,033 gold (plus some that comes through 
Hongkong and Singapore), those of America are but $328,683 Mexican ($164,311 
gold) . The figures representing our trade fall far below the facts, however, as 
m the vast volume of commerce credited to Hongkong and Singapore, American 
imports enter to no inconsiderable degree. All the flour consumed by the 1 1 ,000.- 
000 people in Siam is produced in America, and yet it is <}uite safe to say that 
during the year 1900, there was not one sack of flour credited to the American 
market. Information secured by correspondence with the several ports of the 
Far East, together with corroborative evidence here, warrants the statement that 
in three lines of American goods alone, there has been imported from these two 
distributing points more than the entire value credited to tine United States in the 
customs reports of the year. 

All things considered, it is well within the truth to say that the volume of 
American trade with Siam is more nearly represented by $1,000,000 Mexican 
($500,000) than by the figures— $328,623 Mexican ($164,311)— published in the 
reports of 1900. This wotud place America, gaining at the rate of 72 per cent, on 
an equal footing with Pranceh— $988,925 Mexican ($494,462)— which is gaining at 
the rate of 12i per cent. Germany has $1,434,066 ($717,033) , and is gaining at the 
rate of 30 per cent; and the British, although losing at a slight rate, after every 
deduction has been made that can be made, are still in control of more of the 
imports of Siam than all of their competitors put together— anywhere from 
$10,000,000 to $16,000,000 ($5,000,000 to ^,000,000) out of the total of $24,000,000 
($12,000,000) . One feels warranted in leaving this large margin between figures, 
in view of the impossibility of analyzing the volume or trade from Singapore and 
Hongkong, in which must be reckoned not only the elements that have b^n men- 
tioned, but much of the vast trade from China, the not inconsiderable traffic of 
Japan, Australia, the Philippines, and the Dutch provinces, and of all of the States 
of Europe not previously considered. 



STRAITS SETTIiEMENTS. 

Consiil-General Williams, of Singapore, gives the total imports in 
1000 as $152,878,300 and the exports as $129,993,900. Singapore has 
77 per cent of the colony's trade. Exclusive of silver, the impoits 
amounted to about $138,000,000 and exports to $121,000,000. The total 
imports from the United States were valued at $838,700 and the 
exports as $10,805,900. Imports from the United States showed an 
increase of about 30 per cent over those for 1899; exports to our country, 
on the other hand, fell off some 10 per cent. Coal impoil^ figure in the 
returns from the United States for the first time, and, combined with 
advances in the value of lard, oils, and metals, account for the gain. 

A later report from Consul-General Williams shows a marked 
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increase in trade for the third quarter of 1901, compared with the 
corresponding quarter of 1900, as the following table shows: 





1900. 


1901. 


Increase. 


ImpoTtn 


$86,960,519 
80,985; 466 


$80,749,806 
84,784,917 


Percent. 
7.5 




5.7 






Total 


69,916,984 


74,684,225 


6.5 







Assuming the same increases for the entire calendar year 1901, the 
aggr^ate of trade would be $298,136,905, an increase of $15,264,705 
over the figures for 1900. 

TUBKBY IN ASIA. 

Consul Ravndal, of Beirut, gives the imports from the United 
States in the fiscal year 1900-1901 as $102,023, against $84,600 in the 
previous year. Up to the last two or three years, he says, sewing 
machines were the only item of importance in American exports 
to Syria. Now, our agricultural implements, beer, canned provisions, 
leather, pumps, phonographs, rubber shoes, wire nails, and wind- 
mills have gained a pretty firm foothold, and promising shipments 
are being made of coal, cotton fabrics, flour, furniture, iron and steel, 
lamps, paints, paper, shoes, watches, etc. American mechanics' tools 
and haMware may be said to have passed the experimental stage, and 
the trade is fairly well established. 

Ck)nsular Agent Meshaka, of Damascus, says that the total exports 
last year amounted to $2,500,000, of which $165,500 went to the United 
States. The value of imports was about $3,500,000, and of this the 
United States furnished only a small propqrtion, consisting of sewing 
machines, watches, lamps, beer, cultivators, windmills, and wire nails. 

Consular Agent Schumacher, of Haifa, says that of a total of 
$740,200 in imports, the United States sent only $2,421. This repre- 
sented mainly agricultural implements and tools. The exports 
amounted to $1,505,068, and consisted chiefly of wheat, barley, and 
sesame. Olive oil and soap go to New York, also needlework and 
cotton lace. 

Consul Lane, of Smyrna, notes that while the percentage of increase 
in imports during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, was 26 per cent, 
the imports from the United States gained 33 per cent. The imports 
from our country were valued at $492,950 and the exports thereto at 
$2,197,943. Cotton goods, nails, agricultural implement^, clocks, etc., 
constitute the chief items of our trade. American pumps enjoy an 
excellent sale and our bicycles are fi'equently seen on the streets. 
Our timepieces, also, are well received. 

Consul Norton, of Harput, says: 

Since the estabhshment of this consnlate (Jannaiy 1, 1901) a keen desire has 
been expressed in the mercantile circles of Harpnt and Mezreh to enter into direct 
commercial relations with the United States. To best consmmnate this end, at 
my sng^^estion an agency for American manufactures has been established at these 
two cities (2 miles apait), which, at an early date, will extend its operations to 
Halatia, Diarbekir, Mardin, Arahkir, and other important commercial centers of 
tins consular district. The organization is known as the "American Agency for 
Eastern Turkey,'' and its efforts will be chiefly directed, at the outset, to the 
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introduction of agricnltnral machinery and everjrthing oonnected with the needs 
of the larg:e fanning interests. The density of popmation of the larxe ferfile 
Harpnt plain is greater than that of .England. To aid in this work and serve as 
an object lesson, a model farm, cnltivated ezclnsiyely by American machinery, 
has been started a few miles away. 

In addition to agricnltnral implements, etc., the agency will also deyote its 
attention to the introduction of farm wagons and other vehicles; pumps, wind- 
mills, hydraulic rams, and drills; flour, cotton, and silk milling machinery; iron, 
mechamcs' tools, kitchen utensils, carriage springs, stmcturaland general hard- 
ware (nails, locks, hinges screws, etc.), leather and saddlery, petroleum, lamps, 
clocks, stoves, furniture (iron bedsteads, folding chairs, and tables), cotton goods 
(showy prints and heavy cloth for awnings and tents), paper, paints, shoes, toys, 
notions, etc. 

As it is practically impossible in the Orient to secure orders or enter upon busi- 
ness relations except on a basis of samples, I have decided to establish an exhibit 
of American wares in connection with this consulate, where the merchants of the 
region can see our products properly displayed and receive at any time desired 
information, enabling them to correspond directly with American manufacturers 
or forward orders through the above-menti(med agency. To that end, a lar^ 
room on the groimd floor of the consulate has been arranf;ed for such an exhibit. 

The time is ripe and the conditions are peculiarly propitious for American man- 
ufacturing enterprise, especially in the lines above indicated, to gain a i)ermanent 
foothold in this region, where at present but little active foreign competition is to 
be encountered. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 



Consul-Greneral Bray sends from Melbourne clipping from a local 
newspaper, which reads in part as follows: 

TRADE IN AUSTRALASIA IN 1900 — ^ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS EXCEEDED. 

When expansion in the extractive indnstries, combined with an advance of 60 
per cent in the valne of wool, as well as other npward movements, chiefly in pas- 
toral produce, took place in 1899, the total trade of the Australasian colonies 
reached the highest point in our history, viz, $788,900,000. With the heavy drop 
in 1900 in the price of wool and other pastoral products, and a continuance of severe 
dronght in Queensland and nortiiwest New South Wales, it was considered that a 
large falling off would take place, but the figures we have compiled below from 
official sources show that the total trade for the twelve months ended 31 st Decem- 
ber last aggregated nearly $800,000,000. The reduction in wool values and delay 
in shipping of this staple are estimated to have caused a falling off of something 
like ^5.000,000 in the exports of the whole of the colonies, and therefore, with 
this amount made up and close on $24,000,000 added, there is proof that our com- 
merce is still rapidly growing and has by no means reached its limit. 

The figures of imports and exports for the several states are: 



New Sooth Wales $133,946,800 



New ZSealand, 

QneenslaDd 

Soath Australia 



Victoria 

Western Australia. 



Importfl. 


ExportH. 


1133,946.800 


$136,879,500 


63,230.300 


66,280,000 


34,319.500 


44,152,100 


89.100,100 


89,073,900 


10,091,500 


12,704,600 


80,064,700 


84,786,800 


29,019,000 


33.345,600 



NEW SOUTH WAIiBS. 

Consul Bell, of Sydney, says: 

New South Wales until January 1. 1901, was a p^ovemment of itself, subject 
only in a degree to the throne of England. It maintained an army, navy, rail- 
ways, telegraphs, etc., wrt of which are now under the control of the Australian 
general government. New South Wales is the most important — not the largest— 
of the six states forming the new confederacy, and Sydney is the most important 
conunercial city on the continent. In value of trade, compared with cities of 
Great Britain, Sydney is exceeded only by London, Liverpool, and Hull. Owing 
to economic conditions, manufacturing is not carried on extensively in New South 
Wales, the people being employed in other occupations. The trade of the United 
States with New South Wales is more valuable than that of all other foreign 
(i. e., non-British) countries. 

Several American firms have houses in Sydney and ship goods to all parts of 
Australia. They handle almost all kinds of articles and are doing a good 



The collection of customs duties has passed into the hands of the federal gov- 
ernment and a protective tariff has been adopted,* which has met with much 
opposition and may be modified before Parliament adjourns. Since the rates are 
toe same for all nations, it is not thought that the new duties will materially 
affect the volume of American trade. 



•See Advance Sheets No. 1201; Consular Reports No. 256. 
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NEW ZEAIiAND. 

Consul Dillingham, of Auckland, reports prosperous conditions. 
The imports of New Zealand increased largely in 1900 over previous 
yeai^s. Imports from the United States, for instance, amounted to 
*5,309,400 in 1900, beings gain of $2,845,200 during the past three 
years. Exports to the United States were $2,393,300, against $1,672,900 
in 1896. The total imports in 1900 were $53,230,500 and the exports 
$66,280,000. Among the items showing the largest increase in the 
import trade from America were shoes, f urnitui-e, hardware, paper, 
tobacco, etc. Our manufactures, says the consul, are becoming more 
popular every year. 

QUKBN8IiANT>. 

The Board of Trade Journal, of London, says: 

Beef and mutton, preserved and frozen, form the principal products of the colony 
of Queensland, 125,000,000 pomids of beef and 7,600,000 pomids of mutton having 
been produced in 1899. DcSry products, sugar, Mid mm are also important indus- 
tries. The following table gives the pisirticulars of the output of the principal 
articles in the last two years: 



Article. 



Live stock, slanghtered: 

Oattle nnmber. 

Sheep do... 

Hogs do... 

Meat, preserved: 
Beef- 
Preserved pounds. 

Prozen do... 

Mutton- 
Preserved do... 

Frozen do... 

Bacon do... 

Extract and essence of meat do... 

Lard do... 

Tallow tons. 

By-prodncts of slanghtered live stock valne. 

Dairy products: 

Milk gallons- 
Cream ix>nnd8. 

Bntter do... 

Cheese do... 



189B. 



1809. 



877,109 
86,510 



25,188,000 
64,677,000 

967,000 
2,866,000 
6,978,000 
1,698,000 
16,000 
U,000 
$1,615,678 

19,287,000 
7,862,000 
6,487,000 
1,844,000 



886,466 
479,818 
101,704 



47,288,000 
78,174,000 

2,616,000 

4,966,000 

7,148,000 

1,926,000 

222,000 

19,000 

$2,664,646 

22,964,000 

16,374,000 

8,468,000 

1,910,000 



SOUTH AXTSTRAIilA. 

The Nachrichten far Handel und Industrie, of Berlin, says: 

The trade of South Australia with Great Britain and the other Australian 
colonies was as follows: 



Country. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Groat Britain -- 


$11,668,884 

16,268,801 

3,181,671 

487,828 

206,495 

189,961 

77,806 


$U, 817, 138 


New South Wales 




11,888,214 


Victoria . 




2,721,717 

8,727,778 

872,068 


West Australia 




Queensland 




New Zealand 


118,865 
03,808 


Tasmania 
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During the year 1900, there were 177 vessels engaged im the pearl and mother-of- 
pearl shdl fisheries on the northwest coast of West Australia. The total nnmber 
of men employed approximated 1,000. On acconnt of the unfavorable weather, 
the j^fits of last season were not so great as was expected. From the year 1889 
to 1899, the product of the fishery was as follows: 

Mother-of-pearl shells. 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


lh)f) 


Ton». 
744 
708 
749 
781 
Ml 
488 


1888,811 
841,872 
487,401 
881,879 
888,242 
172,766 


1896 


Tons. 
858 
862 
866 
538 
689 


$127,784 
146,774 


vm 


1896 


\m 


1897 .. 


187,998 
872,706 
425,069 


1^ 


1808 


1888 


1899 


vm 







It is extremely difficnlt to give the value of the pearls taken. It is estimated in 
the official statistics at $1,459,950 for the last ten years, making, with the mother- 
of-pearl shells, the total product of these fisheries $4,379,850. These figures seem 
▼erv favorable, but the attendant expenses are also considerable. The crew of 
each lugger receives, on an average, $535 a year; besides, the diver receives $97 for 
eyery ton of shells of mother-of-pearl. 
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AMERICAN MANUFACTURES IN AUSTRALIA. 

Consul-General Bray, in reporting the arrival of the steamer Star 
of Aibstrolwiy of the Tyser Line, at Melbourne last February, says: 

This steamer is said to haye brought to Australia one of the largest shipments 
of American mannf actored goods that has ever left an American port Her cargo 
list covers 120 packages, in which is included every variety of manufactured goods 
produced in the United States. There are 400 tons of sewing machines alon . 
For Auckland, New Zealand, the vessel brought an entire gas plant weighing 500 
tons. There are rifles, shotguns, revolvers, and ammunition sufficient to supply 
a brigade, while lawn mowers, reapers, wagjns, wheels, coffee mills, patent m^- 
cines, etc. , are reckoned by tons. Kerosene to the extent of 80,000 cases and 1,500 
barrels, 1,000 tons of wire, 1,200 tons of bar iron, 400 tons of roll paper, hundreds 
of pianos and organs, together with an extensive array of miscellaneous articles, 
comprise a cargo which, for size and value, has probably not been exceeded in any 
vessel coming to Australia. 

A later report from Mr. Bray announces the arrival of another cargo, 
including 24 locomotives built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works for 
the government of New South Wales, some 4,000 tons of miscellnneous 
manufactured goods shipped by various commission houses doing 
business with Australia, and about 700 tons of paper. The cargo 
amounts to nearly 10,000 tons, and is valued at over $1,000,000. 

NEW TARIFF. 

The new tariff of Federated Australia went into operation October 
8, 1901. The bill has not yet passed Parliament, but the schedules 
took effect when the bill was introduced. The rates are decidedly 
higher than those formerly in force. Machinery and articles of iron 
and steel especially will suffer, though the rates on many other manu- 
factured goods have been raised. For the full text of the tariff, see 
Advance Sheets of Consular Reports, No. 1201, November 29, 1901 
(Consular Reports No. 256). 
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HAWAII. 

The tx)tal imports in 1899 were $19,059,600, of which the United States 
sent to the value of over $15,000,000. The exports were $22,628,000, 
and $22,517,800 of this went to the United States. In the period from 
January 1 to June 14, 1900 (the date when the act to provide a gov- 
ernment for Hawaii took effect), the importswere $10,231,200 and the 
exports $14,113,600. Since that date, no separate statistics for Hawaii 
are obtainable. The following data as to the resources of the islands 
are taken from Hawaiian returns and from publications of the 
Department of Agriculture: 

Hawaiian sugar plantation staiiatics from Jantiary^ 1875, to June, 1900, inclusive. 



Year. 



1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1888. 
1884 
1886 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1891. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1896. 
1890. 
1900 



Sugar. 



Quantity. 



Pounda. 
«- — ^82 

120 
165 

168 

m 
m 

183 
188 

L65 
123 

a4 

05 
147 
146 
185 

162 
180 
16 
(70 
OB 
tl9 



178 
73 



Value. 



Molasses. 



Quantity. Value. 



16,888.82 
72,834.68 
77,629.67 
01,731.60 
09,668.66 
22,m.48 
95,899,64 
80,890.66 
12,961.12 
28,806.67 
56,061.94 
76,182.12 
94,964.07 
18,888.09 
89,802.10 
50,585.01 
50,537.80 
76,940.24 
00.958.37 
78,009.10 
75,690.41 
32,172.82 
90,422.18 
14,622.63 
98,190.97 
19,400.21 



11,456 
120 



Total export 
value. 



228,672.68 

291.845.48 
800,348.87 

Tio tfon io 

91 
78 
98 
60 
58 
17 
91 
88 
88 
48 
20 
3D 
20 



SI 
24 
54 
85 
71 
32 
21 



• Five and a half months to June 14. 



COFFEE. 



The coffee berry is a natural product of Hawaii. It is growing wild in locations 
upon several of ttie islands. These wild trees have reached a large growth, and 
they are still furnishing berries to the native Hawaiians. When the berry was 
first introduced into the country is not known. It passes as one of the growths 
native to the islands and their conditions. 

The interest taken in coffee to-day, however, with its prospective value, is lift- 
ing the question of production from a wayside matter into one of the most engag- 
ing industries of the islands. 

Coffee is being cultivated upon the four larger J slands. On Maui and Kauai , the 
work has not passed the experimental stage in areas and results. On Oahu, the 
production is, in one district, getting onto a commercial basis. It is to the island 
of Hawaii, however, that one must go in order to see what is being done and to 
estimate the possibilities of the industry. 

There are four main coffee districts on the island of Hawaii — ^namely, Puna, 
Olaa, Eona, and Hamakua. A census of the areas in the sevei^ districts that are 
at this time under coffee has been attempted, but the data do not justify a pre- 
cise statement regarding the number of acres and accomplished r^ults. Many 
planters express areas by number of trees, but as the distsmces between trees are 
not uniform, acreage can not be reliably deduced. In the district of Olaa, which 
claims the largest total area and the greatest number of planters, the land 
actually under coffee is about 6,000 acres. The other districts have relatively 
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smaller areas tinder plant than Olaa, but this present circnmstance does not 
neceesarily indicate the future relative importance of the several districts. The 
matter of soil, and the essentially associated climatic conditions, are the prime 
factors which will ultimately determine the values of the respective districts for 
permanent coffee growing. 

An idea is had of the commercial importance of the coffee industrv by observ- 
ing the exports of the berry to other countries. Foreigrn shipments, however, do 
not express anything like the volume of the total production, since the coffees 
used on the islands are diieflyhome g^wn. The exports for 1897 were 887,158 
pounds, valued at $99,696.63. These figures, however, not only do not represent 
the volume of production for the year stated, but they fall still further short of 
indicating the present basis of the industry. The coffee tree requires several 
years of growth in coming to economic bearing. This means that while the 
preeent area of actually beuing lands is so much, a larger or smaller area may be 
m course of coming up and wiU be added to the actually producing lands within 
a year or so. The fact is well illustrated by the following condition now obtain- 
ing in the OJaa district: CJoffee area—under 1 year old, l,821i acres; 1 to 3 years 
old, 2,749i acres; over 8 years old, 1,844 acres. 

Certain of the areas of *' from 1 to 8 years old " in 1897 are now bearing, and 
other areas are closely approaching that state. 

The coffee industrjr of Hawaii is not destined to impress the world by the great 
areas under cultivation or the volume of shipments corresponding to the produc- 
tion of other countries. Hawaiian coffees, however, are on the way toward a 
permanent reputation for high and specific quality. They have their own aroma 
and marked flavor as distinctly as does the Hawaiianpineapple, which makes it aro- 
matically sup^or to most known pineapples. With the delicate flavor is also 
associated a mildness and freedom from the acridness that marks many individual 
and unmixed coffees that are on the market. Hawaiian coffee is complete in 
itself, and no known mixture adds to its native excellence. Prices already 
obtained for selected samples sold abroad justify the view that this coffee is capa- 
ble of reaching a unique i)08ition, where quality and not price is the first con- 
sideration of the consumer. This consideration of '* quality " makes it necessary 
in the highest degree that the culture shall receive specially intelligent care. It 
is further and equally necessary that the utmost attention snail be given first to 
the cleaning, and then to the grading of the berries, in order to place them on the 
market in presentable and advantageous form. 

TBANSPOETATION. 

The steamship lines plying between the coast of America and Honolulu are the 
Oceanic Steam^iip Ckmijiany, the Oriental and Occidental Steamship Comjiany, 
and the Pacific Mail, 

One steamer of the Oceanic Line, the Atistralia, makes Honolulu her destina- 
tion; the other two steamers of the line, after discharging passengers and freight, 
go on to Samoa and Australia. The steamers of the two other unee proceed to 
Jman and China. 

The rates for passenger's range from $75 to $100. The time from San Francisco 
to Honolulu by steamer is from six to seven days. 

The Canadian-Australian Royal MaQ Steamship Comi)any's steamers, sailing 
from Vancouver and Victoria, stop at Honolulu and then pnx^ded to Australia and 
New Zealand. 

There are a number of fine sailing vessels making regular trips between Port 
Townsend and San Francisco and Honolulu, with limited passenger accommoda- 
tions. The price is $40 for cabin passage. 

The bulk of the steam passenger and freight traffic between San Francisco and 
Honolulu is controlled by the Oceanic Steamship Company, their rates being $75 
cabin and $25 steerage, while the two other lines charge $100 and $80, respec- 
tively. 

The rates of freight from. Honolulu to San Francisco are: For steamers, $5 per 
ton and 5 per cent primage; sailing vessels, $8 per ton and 5 per cent primage. 

The rates to Atlantic ports range from $5 to $7 per ton, wiui 5 per cent primage. 

The duration of the voyage between Honolulu and New York has b^ from 
ei^ty-nine to one hundred and thirty-four d^. 

There are three railroads on the i^nds. Tne Eahului Railroad, on the island 
of Maui, is 18 miles long; the Hawaiian Railroad, on the island of Hawaii, is 
about 20 miles long. These two roads are used principally to carry the products 
of the plantations to the various points of shipment. The principal road on these 
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islands is the Oahu Railway and Land Ck)mpany line, which mns from Honolulu 
to Waianae, the total length, including sidings, being 38.5 miles. This road was 
opened for traffic July 1, 1890, since which time its business has shown a steady 
increase, both in its passenger and freight traffic. 

WAGES. 

The following is an approidmation of the wages paid to different classes of labor 
on the Hawaiian Islandjs: 

Engineers on plantations, from $125 to $175 per month, house and firewood fur- 
nished. 

Sugar boilers, $125 to $175 per month, house and firewood furnished. 

Blacksmiths, plantation, $50 to $100 per month, house and firewood furnished. 

Carpenters, plantation, $50 to $100 per month, house and firewood furnished. 

Locomotive <Wvers, $40 to $75 per month, room and board furnished. 

Head overseers, or head lunas, $100 to $150. 

Under overseers, or lunas, $30 to $50, with room and board. 

Bookkeepers, plantation, $100 to $175, house and firewood furnished. 

Teamsters, white, $30 to $40, with room and board. 

Hawaiians, $25 to $30, with room; no board. 

Field labor, Portuguese and Hawaiian, $16 to $18 per month; no board. 

Field labor, Chinese and Japanese, $12.50 to $15 per month; no board. 

In Honolulu, bricklayers and masons receive from $5 to $6 per day; carpenters, 
$2.50 to $5; machinists, $3 to $5; painters, $2 to $5 per day of nine hours. 

OUBRENOY. 

The currency of these islands is of the same unit of value as that of the United 
States. The gold is all of American mintage and United States silver and paper 
money is in circulation and passes at par. The rate of exchange is 1^ per cent on 
Eastern cities of the United States and 1 x)er cent on the Pacific coast. 



KT3W CAIiEDOXIA. 



La Quinzaine Coloniale, of Paris, says: 

The total trade of New Caledonia for 1900 was valued at $4,059,169. The import 
trade reached a value of $2,347,314 and the export trade was figured at $1,711,855. 
The increase of importations amounted to $232,382 compared with 1899. On the 
other hand, the export trade showed a decrease of $8,461 from the value of 1899. 
The question of manual labor is still urgent. The Japanese workmen have not 
given the satisfaction expected. 

Consul-General Hughes, of Coburg, says that, according to German 
reports, 298 tons of coffee and 8 tons of rubber were exported from New 
Caledonia in the first eight months of 1901. 

The exportation of coffee shows the following monthly figures: 



Tons. 



January 92 . 9 

February 36.2 

March 42.4 

April 42.3 



May .-- 
June . - - 
July...- 
August . 



Tons. 

9.5 

. 61.3 

12.4 

.4 



SAMOA, 

Consul-General Osborn, of Apia, gives the imports in 1900 as $501,200, 
of which some $94,000 came from the United States. The exports were 
valued at $301,300. Copra constitutes the chief article of export. 
Imports from the United States, says Mr. Osborn, consist mainly of 
salmon, pilot bread, canned vegetables and meats, and other provi- 
sions. The bulk of Samoa's business is with the British colonies^ 
because of their proximity. 
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The following extracts are from a recent report by the British con- 
sal in Samoa: 

The islands of Savaii and Upoln were annexed by Germany on March 1, 1900. 
Shortly afterwards, on April 17, the United States took possession of Tntoila and 
Manna. The only export for many years has been copra, amounting in 1000 to 
1223,800. Ck)pra, largely nsed for the manufacture of soap and candles, etc. , goes 
to the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Russia, Italy, and the United States, 
principally to the United Kingdom and Germany. One of the first acts of the 
goyemor was to protect the natiyes by enforcing fair weights. He is now endeay- 
oring to induce them to make a better article. 

At the present time, cacao is engaging much attention here. At a distance of 
2 or 8 miles from the sea it grows almost wild, and can be cultivated with success 
everywhere in Samoa, except, perhaps, on the summit of the mountains, where 
tiie climate will probably be too cold. The Quality is good. Mr. Carruthers's 
cacao fetched lately the highest price in the London market. The f^ovemor is 
introducing plants of the celebrated Soconusco variety from Mexico. Cacao 
planting should draw the attention of home capitalists. The great drawback is 
that leases from the natives for a longer period than ten years are not likely to 
be confirmed, as the government does not wish to encoura^ land speculators, 
and refers any application of this kind to the Berlin authorities. 

Coffee has been a failure. Even the hardy Liberian coffee, introduced a few 
years ago, is now suffering from the same disease that destroyed the Mocha and 
other varieties. VaniUa and kola promise well.* Rubber should also succeed. 
Bananas and pineapples are shipped occasionally to Auckland in small quantities, 
but the time occupied in transit is too long, and the fruit is often spoiled on the 



^ he principal articles imported are salt beef in kegs and tinned meats, entirely 
from Auckkmd; soap, from Auckland and Sydney; prints, long cloth, and other 
articles of drapery, etc., princii>ally from Auckland and Sydney, although during 
the last three years merchants have begun to import from Hamburg many arti- 
clee formerly brought from the colonies. Kerosene oil, tinned biscuit, and lumber 
come from San Francisco. 

Commercial travelers from Auckland and Sydney visit Samoa regularly for 
orders. The large G^erman firm founded by the Godoffroys, for many years 
established in ihis group, imports from Hamburg the g^reatest part of the manu- 
factured goods used in the carrying on of its busmess. 

At present the import duties are as follows: Ale, 50 cents per dozen quarts; 
spirits, $2.50 per gallon; wine, $1 per gallon; sparkling wine, $1.50 per gallon; 
tobacco, 50 cents per pound; cigars, $1 per pound; sporting arms, $4 each; gun- 
powder, 25 cents per pound. On all other articles, ad valorem, 2 per cent on 
invoice cost and charges. It is supposed that some alterations will be made before 
long in this tariff. 

Storekeepers pay a yearly tax of from $12 to $100 per annum, according to the 
business done. The tax on buildings is 1 per cent yearly on two-thirds of their 
value; that on trades and professions is from $8 to $60 per annum. There is an 
exi>ort tax of 2i per cent on the value of copra shipx)ed. All of the above were 
iniposed originally in accordance with the Berlin treaty of 1889. 

The population of G^erman Samoa consists of about 200 whites, 300 half-castes, 
and 32,000 natives. Imports, therefore, can not be very lar^e, native wants, in a 
climate like this, being limited, but should planting compames be formed and the 
land utilized, matters will assume a very different aspect. 

There is more protection for property now than was formerly the case, when 
the islands were under the rule of a native sovereign. The government is concil- 
iating both parties with much success, and at present the relations between the 
natives and all foreigners are most amicable. If a rebellion should occur, it 
would arise out of the disputes between the old conflicting native factions. 

The area of Upolu is 220,000 acres; of Savaii, 410,000 acres; in all, 630,000 acres, 
of which only 20,000 acres are now being cultivated. One hundred and fifty 
thousand acres have been sold to foreigners. Commerce would be increased to a 
very g^reat extent should the land generally be thrown open to improvement by 
sale or forty-year leases. The price of the land ranges between $2.50 and ft25 per 
acre, according to its situation and improvements. An American company lately 
sold several thousand acres in blocks at from $2 to $5 per acre. 

The area of Tutuila and Manna is small, perhaps 35.000 acres, much of which is 
steep and mountainous. Tutuila is 70 miles from Apia. Four thousand natives 
are living on Tutni^, and 1,900 on Manna, and about 20 whites and as many 
half-castes. 

H. Doc. 320 13 ^ T 
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GERMAN MONEY IN SAMOA. 

Consul-General Osborn reports from Apia, Samoa, July 5, 1901, that 
on the 1st day of that month, the Grerman Grovernment began the 
issue of Gterman money as the legal tender of the colony. Hei-etofore, 
American money had been used. The rate of exchange for gold, as 
fixed by Government proclamation, is 20.42 marks for £1 sterling, 
and 20.95 marks for $5. The silver mark, shilling, and quarter dollar 
are given the same relative value. The consul-general adds that con- 
siderable trouble is being experienced in handling the German and 
English money together, as some of the merchants refuse to take the 
mark at the same value as the shilling.* 

SOCIETY ISIiAXDS. 

Consul Doty, of Tahiti, says that the imports for 1900 were figured 
at $704,395, or *125,618 more than those of the preceding year. The 
following are the most important articles of import: Wine, moist 
sugar, oil, perfumery, soap, tissues, naval supplies, canned meats, 
flour and ship biscuit, galvanized tin, salmon in tins, sardines, lard, 
butter, building wood, doors, and windows. The principal countries 
carrying on trade with the islands are, besides France, the United 
States, Great Britain, New Zealand, and Germany. The exports in 
1900 reached a value of $719,471, an increase of $13,785. Copra leads 
in the articles of export, with a value of $235,756; mother-of-pearl, was 
valued at $213,855; vanilla, at $156,588. The other articles of export 
were lemons, pineapples, and bananas. 

The United States sent $330,347 worth of the imports (an increase 
of $65,681 over 1899) and took $305,133 worth of the exports. 

"According to the United States Treasury valuation, the mark is worth 23.8 
cents and the shilling 24.33 cents. 
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EUROPE. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Consul-General Ilurst, of Vienna, gives the imports (exclusive of 
specie) as $339,271,500, against $321,773,960 in 1899. The figures for 
exports were $388,400,500 and $372,318,400, respectively. The chief 
countries participating in the commerce of 1900 were: 



Country. 



United States 
Great Britain 

France 

Oermany 

Bel^m 

Switzerhtnd. . 
Turkey 



Imports 
from. 



$30,564,000 
29,788,300 
10,772,800 

126,997,800 
6,217,300 
11,260,800 
8,884,900 



Exports to. 



S, 586,900 
,260,000 
18,096,100 
188,388,200 
2,9n,500 
18,725,900 
12,728,600 



It is notable that imports from the United States rose from $24, 900,000 
in 1899 to $30,500,000 in 1900. 



AMERICAN PRODUCTS IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Consul-General Ilurst sends the following from Vienna, October 
28, 1901: 

Imports into Anstria-Hungary from the United States are increasing rapidly. 
American exporters have not, nntil recently, given general attention to this part 
of Europe, which is considerably removed from i)orts in closest touch with trans- 
Atlantic commerce. Although the total amount exported from the United States 
during the year 1900 to this Monarchy amounted to some $30,500,000, the sum is, 
nevertheless, capable of being enlarged. This probability is understood in Aus- 
tria, and the prospect is not complacently regarded. Austrian manufacturers 
and agricnltunsts are making an organized effort to stem the inflow of Amer- 
ican prodncts, and an important conference has recently been held in Vienna 
to ta!ke measures against our competition. The movement can not be called 
determinative; it shows, however, the attitude of an influential and educated 
minority. It is the producer, rather than the consumer, who endeavors to place 
himself on the defensive. Mention is often made here of a protective league, com- 
prising Austria-Himgary, G^ermany, Switzerland, Holland, and Belgium, against 
the United States, although it can not be seriously considered. At the assembly 
in question, composed of leading men discussing how American imports could be 
effectually restricted, it was openly acknowledged that the commercial i)olicy of 
the present time is dictated and controlled by the United States. Austria is 
threatened with formidable shipments of goods that tend to dwarf, if not actually 
destroy, many Austro-Hungarian industries. Especially does the Austro-Hun- 
garian agricxdturist cry out against the imports from the United States of flour, 
com, lard, beef, bacon, nam, and fresh fruits — articles that Argentina, Russia, and 
the Balkan States also ship to Austria-Hungary. Although as yet there has been 
no extensive unloading of American coal at either Trieste or Fiume, it is feared 
that the United States will soon begin to carry anthracite to the Austrian and to 
the Hnngarian seaports. Iron, steel, and machinery have already established 
themselves on a commercially profitable basis. Instances of the gigantic strides 
of our American manufacturing industries are cited to show our ability to forge 
ahead of all competitors in many fields. American trusts are particularly men- 
tioned as a mortal peril to European manufacturers, on account of the powerful 
organization of capital and business manipulation. 
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As a means to ward off encroaching American competition in Anstria-Hnngary, 
it is recommended, in view of the commercial i)olicy of the United States ana the 
present customs movement of the German Empire, that there be an entire recon- 
struction of the Anstro-Hungarian tariff system, so that sufficient and lasting pro- 
tection may be granted to manufactures and agriculture. At the same time, it is 
said this new tariff must be specialized in the most far-reaching manner. It 
should contain sufficient concessions to facilitate the conclusion of ravorable com- 
mercial treaties and to develop Austro-Hungarian exports. The usual meet 
favored nation clause in the new commercial treaties should no longer be inserted; 
and, on the other hand, certain paragraphs should be added which will give recip- 
rocal advantages. In view of the rapid changes that are likely to occur in the 
field of commerce, the manufacturers and agriculturists consider it advisable to 
determine the duration of the treaties according to the productive conditions of 
the various states with which they may be concluded. They demand that treaties 
protecting domestic industries in a satisfactory manner and stimulating export 
should be subject to termination at long notice, but that a commercial treaty with 
the United States of America should be subject to short notice. 

HUNGARY. 

Consul Chester, of Budapest, says that trade has been. prosperous 
both in imports and exports. The excess of exports over imports in 
1900 was 100 times greater than in 1899, i. e., about $45,000,000 against 
$400,000. 

The decrease of imports irom the United States in 1899 was replaced 
by a sudden rise in 1900. Raw cotton, tobacco, and raw copper fig- 
ured in important places in the list; also mineral oil, phosphates, 
blue vitriol, instruments, sewing machines, wood and metal working 
machinery, harvesters and mowers, and pumps. 

The consul thinks that the proposed new Grerman tariff may force 
Hungary to adopt a different policy from that of Austria, in its com- 
mercial relations with central Europe. 

TRADE IN 1901. 

The trade of Austria-Hungary in 1901 is described by Consul Langer, 
of Solingen, as follows: 

The foreign trade of Austria-Hungary shows a decrease of 58,800,000 crowns 
($11,936,400) in the trade balance for the year 1901. 

The import of raw materials has varied but little in actual value: as to quantity, 
there is an increase from 8,437,000 tons in 1900 to 10,274,000 tons. 

The difference in the import of manufactured goods is also comparatively small. 

The exiK)rt, however, snows a large decrease, both in manufactured goods and 
those partly manufactured. 

The following table shows the changes in the various groups of products more 
definitely: 



Raw materialfl 

Mannfactored goods 

Partly manufactured goods. 



Raw materials 

Manufactured goods 

Partly manuftu:tured goods . 



, More or 
Value, 1901. 'lees than in 
1900. 



isae,49e,600 

9i,088,e00 
48,456,100 



167,941,900 
161,445,900 
54,U9,800 



- $101,600 
+1,238,800 
-1,542,800 



+1,664,600 
-4,968,800 
-7,4»,800 



A decided decrease of imports is shown in the following articles: 

Groceries $1,186,800 

Coal and cokes ... 1,268,600 

Copper 872,900 

Machinery 1,664,600 

Cattle to be killed . 284,200 

Wine .gm-ecrn^GOO^?i7.800 
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In exports, flax, yarns, and mannfactores thereof show a decrease of $527,800, 
sOk and silk goods one of $893,200, while woolen goods show an increase of $872,900 
and ready-made clothing one of $507,500. 

The decrease in the export of iron is vei^ marked, bat the gain in the export of 
coal is exceptional. The total export was $22,208,200. 

BEIiGIUM. 

Importa in the general commerce in 1900, says Consul-Cteneral 
Lincoln, of Antwerp, amounted to $693,719,20!o and exports to 
$636,417,500. In the special trade, the figures were 1427,649,400 and 
$371,119,700. Imports from the United States were valued at 
$54,059,300, representing a loss, as compared with 1899, of $2,500,000, 
thedeerease being chiefly in grains, tobacco, meats, and oil. In drugs, 
<»>tton, tools and machinery, worked copper and nickel, etc., there 
was, on the other hand, an increase. Exports to the United States 
showed a gain of over $2,000,000, and amounted to $14,841,700, the 
items indicating an advance being sugar, rubber, etc. 

In 1901, imports of wheat from the United States have increased 
notably; also of machinery, lead, firearms, and wood pulp. In iron, 
barley, corn, and fruit, there has been a decline. 

The following extracts are takenr from Consul-General Lincoln's 
report: 

In the per capita valne of trade, Belginm takes the first place in the world's 
commerce, as shown by the following table, drawn np at the time the bndget for 
1900 was submitted: 



Country. 



Population. 



Value of spe- 


cial commerce 


in 1898 




1 


12 


8. 


30 


2, 


195 


1, 


O) 


1, 


00 




iOI 




■00 




i& 



Value 
per 100 
inhabit- 
ants. 



Belgium 

England 

Glermany 

Prmnce.. . .. 
United States. 

Austria 

Italy 



6,080,732 
40,188,027 
62,279,901 
88,517,975 
74,889,000 
44,288,587 
81,067,946 
128,981,827 



1110,782 
92,640 
40,723 
39,951 
24.897 
17,756 
6,019 
7,720 



The proportion per 100 inhabitants in Belginm is 19 per cent higher than in 
England, 172 per cent more than in Germany, 177 per cent more thaoi in France, 
and 845 per cent more than in the United States. 

Consul Winslow, of Liege, notes that in spite of the general depres- 
sion in business, trade with the United States is encouraging. Every- 
thing indicates, he says, that more American goods are being consumed 
in tlmt part of Belgium than ever before. The returns of the gen- 
eral trade show that there was a decrease in imports from the United 
States in 1900, but the consul thinks that this is largely due to the fact 
that many American firms have branches in London, and sell goods 
to Belgium and other continental countries through these agencies. 
Our articles have the preference, and if shippers continue to pay 
strict attention to the quality of goods sent, and pack them carefully, 
the trade will grow steadily. The use of our machinery is increasing, 
and a conservative estimate placed the sales last year at $300,000, 
notwithstanding the dull times. Most of this was for rolling and iron 
mills, but many agricultural machines, also, are sold. Machinery for 
the manufacture of firearms is also extensively purchased in the 
United States, and the effect of this has been to greatly reduce the 
price of the guns, as well as to improve the quality. He adds: 

American goods of nearly every description find a ready sale in this part of Bel- 
gium, even at an advance in prices over all similar goods. The imitations, of 
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which there are many— mostly from G^ennany— fall far short of the originals. 
In this district, the sale of our goods has easily doubled in the past three years, 
but there is still a fine opening, with proper management. A few active salesmen 
could accomplish great things for our products in this part of Europe. 

BUIiGARIA. 

The Nachrichten fiir Handel und Industrie, Berlin, contains a para- 
graph as follows: 

The imports into Bulgaria in 1900 were estimated at $8,935,000. The exports 
for the same period were $10,402,700. Both imports and exports are the smallest 
since 1886. Of the import trade, the United States had $46,976, made up of tools, 
wire, wire nails, agricultural machines, and sewing and knitting machines. Bul- 
garia exi)orted to the United States attar of roses to the value of $116,762. 

CYPRUS. 

Consul Ravndal, of Beirut, under date of June 14, 1901, transmits 
a report on the industries and commerce of the island of Cyprus, 
which reads as follows : 

I have collected from various official sources the following statistics of the 
exports and imports of Cyprus: 





Year. 


Exiwrts. 


Imports. 


1874 


$1,891, 1S6 
1,542,065 
1,485,710 
1,538,270 
1,841,880 


$785,450 


1879 


1,111,090 


1896 


1,200,255 


1899 . . 


1,588,905 


1900 


1,862,960 









The principal exports in 1900 were: 

Carobs $440,050 

Barlev 286,405 

Wine 149,390 

Silk cocoons 90, 040 

Wheat 81,870 

Raisins., 78,605 

Mules, oxen, and donkeys 77, 987 

Lemons, oranges, and pomegranates 48, 065 

Hides and skins 45, 895 

Wool - 88,765 

Cotton 31,930 

Other important articles of export are cheese, spirits, vinegar, spends, linseed, 
aniseed, and gypsum. Salt is produced in large quantities, but, owing to fiscal 
restrictions, is not exported. 

The imports for the same year were: 



Article. 


Value. 


Article. 


Value. 


Cotton piece goods 


$126,076 
86.350 
79,901 
75,970 
62,780 
61,690 
60,729 
67,613 
56,710 
56,600 
37.886 
31,095 
30.680 


Rice 


$80,890 
^,065 


Woolen mftnufat^tures 


Canned goods 


Cotton yam and thread 


Coal 


18,275 


Leather 


Glassware 


17,280 


Lumber 


Soap 


29,960 


Olive oil 


CoflCee 


20,500 


Petrolenm . . , , . , 


Sacks . 


27,440 


Tobeoco 


Machinery 


26,270 


Sng^ar 


Vetches 


21,815 


Iron and steel and manufactures of . . 


Paper and stationery 


21,280 


Butter 


Fisli 


18.985 


Wheat flour 


.^ilk mannfartnrnfi 


17,756 


Haberdashery 
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The trade, according to conntries, was distributed as follows for the year 1899: 



Country. 


Imports. 

$420,925 

601,890 

173,780 

190,800 

95,575 

52,060 

86,880 

40,045 

86,630 

26,700 

4,745 

4,565 

4,135 

1,595 

1,710 


ExportB. 


Great Bntain 


$328,286 
856,090 


Tnrkey 


EflTPt- , 


436,800 


SStria 


78,276 
232,965 
25,820 


Prmnce .... 


Greece 


Italy ... 


26,140 
115 


<*^rfnaTiy 


Ruiwjii,. , 


9,630 


P«lgiiiin . , ... 


600 


RoumAnia 


9,570 


Sweden 




Rn&idl 




United Stat^ 


11,670 


Other 


1,420 






Total 


1.588,905 


1,588,270 





The consul adds : 

American interests in Cyprus are as yet unimportant. The exports to the Unite 1 
States consist of small quantities of skins and wool. Recently, Cyprus cigarettes 
have been added, while the imports from the United States to Cyprus are mostly 
machinery. A few carriages and bicycles have also been imported. If some way 
of shipping direct to Cyprus, without transshipment, could be devised, many Idndis 
of American goods could be introduced, as cotton fabrics, leather, lumber, iron 
and steel manufactures, flour, notions, paper, canned goods, coal glassware, beer, 
copx>er, drugs, agricultursd implements, and mechanics' tools. There is also an 
opening in Cyprus and other islands of the Turkish and Greek archipelagoes for 
the inlToduction of modem American windmills. Travelers between Beirut and 
Constantinople can not fail to notice the surprisingly large number of antique 
windmills which contribute to make Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete, Samos, Mytilene, and 
other islands on the way so picturesque. Commercial travelers representing 
American houses should stop off at Cyprus and other islands mentioned, when 
tiiiey visit the Levant. In the meantime, correspondence may be addressed to the 
following Cyprus importers: P. J. Louisides & Co., J. Pierides & Co., A. Eanaan 
& Sons, and John Liouisides, esq., all in Lamaca, Cyprus. 

Especial attention should be accorded the agricultural situation and the intro- 
duction of modem farm machinery and implements. Cyprus is essentially an 
agricultural island, but is still, to a considerable extent, employing antiquated 
farming tools and methods. The people are, however, ready for reforms. 

Under British administration, progress is being made; roads have been built, 
great irri^tion works for the storage of water have been completed in the Mes- 
saoria plam, a harbor is being planned for Famagusta, a contract has been entered 
into with the Austrian Lloyd for a weekly steamship service between Cyprus and 
Alexandria (for which the Cyprus government pays an annual subsidy of $8,760), 
and a railroad to connect Lamaca, Nicosia, and Famagusta is being considered; 
also a central bank to accommodate the farmers, who are in many instances at 
the mercy of usurers. Nor should it be forgotten what the present administration 
of Cyprus has accomplished in the way of reclothing mountains and plains with 
forests — so vitally important in hydrological and sanitaiy respects. 

For the last twenty-five years, the United States has had no consular representa- 
tive in the island. 

DENMARK. 

Consul Freeman, of Copenhagen, says that Danish industries suf- 
fered a decline in 1900. The war in South Africa and in China made 
a heavy drain on the European money market. 

In manufactures, the high price of coal, iron, and raw materials, 
the agitations among the artisans, and sharp competition abroad 
made the year hard for the industries. Business with other countries, 
however, increased largely, and especially with the United States, in 
spite of the high ocean rates and the fluctuations of the market. 
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The principal imports into Denmark from the United States are 
com, wheat, rye, oats, bran, flour, machinery, cotton, cotton-seed 
products, lard, bacon, oleomarganne, and petroleum. 

For the year ended December 31, 1900, these amounted to the value 
of $20,865,656. There was also an unspecified amount of American 
products brought in from Great Britain, France, the Low Countries, and 
Germany. This is estimated at $5,500,000, making the entire amount 
of American products imported into Denmark for the year not less 
than $26,000,000. 

The total value of exports from Denmark to the United States for 
1900, was, according to the Danish statistical bureau, $1,842,400. 
According to our own consular reports, the Danish dominions exported 
to the United States in that year the value of $1,165,819. 

German reports give the import trade of Denmark for the year 1900 
at $111,061,880, against $107,138,360 in 1899. The exports for the year 
1900 were figured at $75,216,880, compared with $72,394,840 in the pre- 
ceding year. The following table shows the values of imports and 
exports, by articles, for the year 1900: 



Articles. 



Imports. 



Live animals |866,MO 

Animal food products | 9, 120, (MO 

Cereals, field and garden vegetable i 16,689,800 

Fodder and seeds 10,414,480 

CJolonlal goods, fniit«,et<j i 8,060,ra0 

Beverages i 1,269,600 

Textiles l 1,827,760 

Yam, thread, and rope ' 8,609,980 

Mannftwtured goods 10,824,520 

Hair, feathers, horns, etc 8,078,960 

Manufactures of hair, feathers, bones , 1,892,080 

Tallow oil, resin, tar, etc 2,071,640 

Wood, manufactures of 6,609,720 

Dvestuffs and colors 649,400 

Different textile plants 779,880 

Paper and manufactures of ' 927,280 

Metals 10,762,880 

Minerals, raw and manufactured 18,140,040 

Other goods 6,286,640 



Exports. 



$5,846,000 

67.816,640 

2,810,160 

281,400 

802,840 

179,580 

469,0UO 

40,300 

160,080 

2,467,560 

67,000 

840,800 

184,000 

60.980 

61,640 

98,800 

1,089,840 

648,560 

2,069,2»0 



FRANCE. 

Consul-General Gowdy, of Paris, gives the imports into France in 
1900 as 1750,846^290 (si)ecial commerce), or a decrease of some 121,- 
000,000 from the figures of 1899. The exports were $787,060,176, or a 
falling off of over $14,000,000 as compared with the returns for the 
preceding year. Imports for the first nine months of 1901 were valued 
at $683,772,900, a decrease of nearly $7,000,000 as compared with the 
first nine months of 1900. The corresponding figures for exports were 
$594,695,000, which show a gain of $15,000,000 over those for the same 
period in 1900. 

The commerce of France with the principal countries in 1900 wa^ : 



Country. 



Imports 
from. 



Exports to. 



United Statea 

England 

Germany 

Belgium 



188.740,600 
117,561,700 
79,488,200 
76,079,800 



148,972,800 
]»9, 006,900 
88,788,000 
U4, 461,800 
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Imports from the United States increased some 16,000,000 daring 
the year, and exx)ort8 to our country declined about $300,000. 
Consul-Gener^ Skinner, of Marseilles, says: 

To the analytical mind, it seems perfectly evident that France is undergoing as 
great and rapid an industrial evolution as is possible in a conservative laud. 
Petty commerce, always much more closely specialized than in the United States, 
is being driven to the wall by huge dei)artment stores, and the army of small 
shc^eepers imagines that all is lost save honor. Old factory methods, obsolete 
machinery, and the individual attempting to carry on large enterprises — these are 
all giving way to the results of modem organization, to the great benefit of the 
community, but not without friction here and there. 

American exporters occupy a commanding position in France, in spite of the 
serioDs difiadvantases xmder which their transactions are carried on. The popidar 
conception of the French reciprocity treaty as negotiated is that it would give to 
our exporters in this market opportunities not enjoyed by other powers. This is 
not a proper statement of the situation. The treaty is in fact an attempted appli- 
cation to our wares of the minimum French tariff. The French system of protec- 
tion includes a maximnm and a minimum tariff. Except as modified bv the 
OHnparatively unimportant convention of 1898, and whicn affects but 21 classes 
of merchandise, mamly wood, pork, and lard, imports from the United States pay 
the maximuTn rate, and as the difference varies from 25 per cent to 100 per cent, 
we are practiciJly ruled out of competition in many lines. All the great compet- 
ing nations enjoy the low tariff, the list including Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Beisium, Bulgaria, Cyprus, Denmark, Spain. Great Britain, Montenegro, Nether- 
lands, Roumania, Bussia, Servia, Switzerland, Turkey, Sweden and Norway, 
Greece, Bolivia, Colombia and Mexico, Paraguay, Persia, Ar^^tina, Dominican 
Be^blic, Canary Islands, Egypt, Morocco, Tripoli, and Haiti, and, to a more 
limited extent, Canada. This would make clear one reason why American trade 
development in France has not kept pace with its development in some other 
oountnee. 

My conviction is that the fairest field for American enterprises in Europe, in spite 
of present hindrances, lies in France. Habits of thrift and industry have endowed 
the people with a reserve of wealth, not measured by a few great fortunes, but 
eveidy distributed. The same causes which produced a commercial revolution in 
Gtermany are operative in a measure here, but are governed by the conservatism 
which has made the French i)eople great and which will prevent excesses in any 
direction. Virtually all the manufactured articles for which we find a ready sale 
abroad are required here, and in annually increasing quantities. 

AMERICAN TRADE WITH FRANCE. 

The following paragraphs are taken from the annual report of 
Consol-Gtineral Skinner: 

WHEAT AND SEMOLINA. 

This year France again enters the list of wheat-importing nations to an important 
extent. It is estimated that there will be a shortage of 56,000.000 bushels, and that 
the United States may reasonably expect to snpply through the port of Marseilles 
about 80,000,000 bushels. In the last ten years, tne best wheat crop recorded in this 
country amounted to 9,945,989 tons. This was in 1899. Last year's crop amounted 
8,455,016 tons, and this year's is expected to be materially less. The imports at 
MarseiUes during 1900 amounted to 567,618 tons, of which the United States sup- 
plied only 10,548 tons. In normal years, it should be understood that the imports 
at this city consist aknost exclusively of very hard macaroni wheats, received from 
Algeria, Tunis, and Russia. The fact that these wheats have not hitherto been 
grown in the United States has aroused a great deal of interest in our country, and 
both the consular officers and explorers of the Agriculture Department have been 
very active during the past year in securing information and seed, with the result 
of a fair prospect that at least 100,000 bushels of true macaroni wheat will be 
included in the American harvest of 1901 . It is hoped that within a very few years, 
our exporters will be in a position to place in this market a fair prox)ortion of the 
many millions of bushels annually required for the manufacture of semolina, which 
is produced in greater quantities in Marseilles than anywhere else in the world. 
Tbeexportations from Marseilles of semolina alone amoimted in 1900 to 37,001 tons, 
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and in 1897 to 64,608 tons. The sole reason for the apparent decrease in the volume 
of business is the inability of the manufacturers to get the proper kind of wheat. 
The demand for macaroni and the other products of semolina, which is distinguished 
from flour by its granulated appearance, has grown by leaps and bounds through- 
out Europe, and the manufacturers, finding great difficulty in securing the neces- 
sary hard wheat, have been obUgea to use the so-called ** Metadin6 " wheats of 
France, which are half hard and are grown from hard seed. The ezportations of 
edible pastes from MarseiUes amounted to 4,914 tons in 1900, and the value of the 
macaroni and vermicelli exported to the United States during the year 1900 from 
France, Italy, Spain, and Austria was $749,182. 

COAL. 

I am bappy to report the continued and notable success of American coal in this 
market. Tne corresi)ondence and reports preliminary to the actual sale of the 
American product in Marseilles constitute the most important work of this char- 
acter undertaken at this consulate, and the large measure of success obtained is 
highly gratifying. Steadily increasing shipments are bsing made from American 
ports, and the probabilities are that the total receipts at Marseilles during the 
present year will exceed 200,000 tons. 

The business may be said to have passed the exx)erimental stage, and the dis- 
cussion of terms and conditions is no longer necessary. In face of the very nota- 
ble decline in freight rates from Cardiff, American coal has succeeded not only in 
holding its own, but in increasing in local importance, thus tending to disprove 
the idea that its sale could be imdertaken only during the prevalence of abnormal 
conditions in Great Britain. 

The only disquieting element in this conmierce is the necessity of employing 
foreign smpping for the transportation of our product. 

In this connection Consul Brunot, of St. Etienne, notes that the 
large iron interests of France have concluded, after investijjation, that 
the superior quality of American coal compensates for increased cost 
of transportation, and it may be expected that our product will soon 
find a permanent market in that country. 

Commercial Agent Griffin, of Limoges, reports: 

The importation of United States mowers, reapers and binders, rakes, plows, 
harrows, .drills — ^in fact, nearly all farm implements — is growing. This trade 
would be larger if our manufacturers studied the tastes and requirements of the 
French. For instance, grain and hay are cut differently in France and America; 
the stubble is much shorter and the hay of a finer quality. Again, oxen or cows 
are generally used on farms instead of mules and horses, and the gearing of the 
machines should be adapted to the slow pace of these animals. 

The largest shoe manufactory in France is situated at Limoges, turning out 
$2,000,000 annually. It is noteworthy that it is furnished entirely with Americm 
machinery. The apparatus exhibited at the Paris Exposition last year was pur- 
chased by this factory and is now being installed. Tnis makes $50,000 worth of 
American machinery added this year. 

GERMANY, 

Consul- General Mason writes from Berlin: 

Although the year 1900 will be remembered as the one during which Germany 
passed the culmmating point of a period of phenomenal development and entered 
ui>on a period of reaction and depression, the duration of which can not yet be 
foretold, no trace of decline was apparent in the foreign commerce of the year, 
which in respect to bulk and values of both exx)orts and imports was the largest in 
the history of the Empire. The total values of German foreign trade during the 
eight years which ended with 1900 were: 
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Exports. 



Country. 



Per cent. 



Great Britain 

Anstria-Hongary . . 

United States 

Netherlands 

Bnasia _ 

Finland 

Switzerland 

France 

Belgium 

Sweden 

Italy 

Denmark 

Norway 

Japan 

British East Indies. 
Free port Hamburg 

Argentina 

Spain 

Onina 

British Australia. . . 

Brazil 

Chile 

Turkey 



Country. 



Per cent 



Mexico , 

Dutch East Indies 

R '- 

P 

B America. 

E 

D Crica 

B (Africa... 

U 

C oRico... 
P 

a 

G 

p 

O ca 

E 

P»««4^*«-.*.w.nen 

British West Africa 

Portuguese East Africa 
All other countries 

Total 



0.6 
.6 
.5 
.4 
.4 
.3 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.3 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.9 
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COMMANDING POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES IN GERMAN TRADE. 

It thus api)ear8 that the United States not only retains its commanding lead as 
the country having by far the largest and most valuable direct export trade to 
Germany, but it has passed Russia and risen from fourth to third place among 
nations in respect to the bulk and value of imports from Germany. Taking the 
entire American continent, including the West India Islands, into the account, we 
find that the total imports from the Western Hemisphere to Germany rose from 
904,000,000 marks ($215,152,000) in 1891 to 1,598,000,000 marks ($880,324,000) in 
1900, of which 1,020,800,000 marks ($242,950,400), or 64 per cent of the whole 
amount during the latter year, came from the United States. 

The total exports from Germany to the Western Hemisphere rose from 528,000,000 
marks ($125,664,000) in 1891 to 698,000,000 marks ($166,124,000) in 1900, of which 
the share of the United States rose from 358,000,000 marks ($85,204,000) to 
439,700,000 marks ($104,648,600) during the same period. In other words, the 
United States takes more than 68 per cent of all Gterman exports to the American 
continent. 

THE TURN OF THE TIDE OF GERMAN PROSPERITY. 

It is generally conceded that the climax, or high tide, of German prosperity 
was reached during the spring months of 1900. At that time, there were engaged 
in mines and manufactures 20,258,241 persons, or 39.12 per cent of the population; 
in agriculture, 18,501,807, or 35.74 -per cent; in commerce, 5,966,846 persons, or 11.58 
per cent: in the army and liberal professions, 2,835,014, or 5.48 per cent; domestic 
service, 886,807, or 1.71 per cent; unoccupied, 3,327,069, or 6.43 per cent. When 
it is remembered that industries and mining occupy only 27 per cent of the popu- 
lation of France and 24 per cent of that of the United States, it will be seen how 
far the rural agrarian German States of 1870 have been converted into an indus- 
trial nation under the Empire. As population increased and young men and 
women from the rural districts flocked in constantly increasing numbers from 
the farms to the cities and manufacturing towns, agriculture fell year by year 
further behind meeting the requirements of the i)eople for food, so that, notwith- 
standing a good average harvest, the cereal imports of 1900 reached the following 
ominous figures in excess of exports: 

Tons. 

Wheat - 907,523 

Rye - 848,441 

Oats 858,846 

Barley 731,791 

Wheat flour 222,288 

Com .--. .- 1,382,908 
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Snch was the sitnation when the clouds, which had been gathering for several 
months, bnrst and rapidly overspread the sky. During the summer, business 
became more and more stagnant and depressed, and the autumn failed to bring 
any sign of revival. Capitalists became timid and apprehensive; factories and 
industrial establishments of most kinds began to discharge employees and to 
shorten the working hours of those who were retained; industrial stocks declined 
in value out of all proportion to the falling off in business; and by the end of 
November, Germany was facinjB^ an economic crisis the extent ana duration of 
which could be but dimly perceived. 

Beams and volumes of philosophic essays, editorials, and memorial addresses 
have been written and printed to analyze, define, and explain the nature, causes, 
and probable duration of the disaster which overtook Gtermany at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. The reasons assigned are many and ingenious. They 
can only be imperfectly summarized in a report of this character. 

Following the successful wars of 1866 and 1870 and the unification of the Empire, 
the political prestige and industrial progress of Gtermany , founded as they were on 
advanced technical knowledge and the abolition of previous local restrictions upon 
corporate and individual enterprise, developed raindly. 

The accumulation of capital was such that the rate of interest, which had stood 
at 5 to 7 per cent for generations, began to decline, so that the Gherman States, led 
by Prussia, refunded tJieir bonds at 4, 8i, and 3 per cent. These conversions fell 
heavily upon the well-to-do middle classes, who, disdaining the lower rates of 
interest, abandoned Gk>vemment securities and invested their capital in private 
enterprises, which yielded a much higher percentage. The result was to place an 
enormous amount of money at the disposal of promoters. Vast manufacturing 
and commercial schemes were floated; the capital of banks and other corporations 
was largely increased; the metal, building, and electrical industries were stimu- 
lated to feverish development; speculation of all kinds became ramx)ant; and 
Argentine, Chinese, and other foreign bonds i)oured into the G^erman market and 
absorbed large sums of money which should have been kept at home. All these 
results are traced by a certain class of theorists to what they call the premature 
refunding of the various German State securities, at rates so low that they ceased 
to serve as an absorbent and balance wheel of the people's wealth. 

However true or untrue this theory may be, the facts were that the mortgage 
bulks and municipalities found difficulties in maintaining their securities at 3 and 
4 per cent; trade, mining, and manufacture got into the hands of powerful syndi- 
cates, which were very effective so long as everything was prosperous and on the 
upgrade, but, as is now claimed, behaved badly by keeping up prices of coal, coke, 
and other staple necessities when the reaction had come and everyone needed 
cheap fuel and raw materials to enable them to weather the storm. Moreover, 
many of the selling syndicates maintained their home prices unchanged, while 
pouring their surplus products into foreign markets at whatever prices they could 
get. As a result of all this, there is a general complaint that despite dull times, 
H>w wages, and growing scarcity of employment, the cost of home-grown x>roducts 
and German-made goods has remained practically unchanged. 

AMERICAN COMPETITION. 

No study of the present situation in Germany can be more than superficial 
which fails to take account of two outside influences of momentous importance, 
viz, the overshadowing competition of the United States and the tariff legislation 
now impending in Germany. The experience of recent years has shown beyond 
hope of question that iron, steel, and a number of other leading products can be 
produced in the United States in practically unlimited quantities at prices with 
which Germany, despite her advantage of less costly labor, can never hope to 
compete. It is recognized by intelligent Germans that in future indnstrial and 
trade competitions, tnat'&ne composite product of American racial qualities, insti- 
tutions, and methods, the worMngman who thinks, will, in combination with our 
unequaled resources, turn the scale in favor of the United States. Every step of 
American progress and development is watched and studied with the keenest 
interest. 

PROPOSED TARIFF REVISION. 

As is well known, the draft of the proposed new statute, which was officially 
published on the 26th of July last,* rougmy doubles the imi)ort duties on cereals, 

'See Consular Reports No. 254; Advance Sheets No. 1133. 
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meats, and other food products, and, while generally favoring raw materials, 
increases the duties on practically all manufactured merchandise which is or can 
be produced in Germany. If enacted, it will not go into general effect until the 
beginning of 1904, for the reason that several of the commercial treaties, con- 
cluded between Germany and the other nations during the chancellorship of 
Count Caprivi, will not expire until the close of 1908. There is thus a period of 
two years during which the new tariff can be discussed and new treaties xmder 
it negotiated wiQi other industrial nations. 

The publication of the proposed measure with its radical advance of duties on 
food materials, coming as it did at a period of scant harvests and extreme indus- 
trial and commercial depression, has roused a storm of protest and opposition 
unparalleled in German i)olitical history, and an aggressive campaign has been 
oi^nized by all opponents of the measure. 

Whatever the result may be, there will remain recourse to a new series of com- 
mercial treaties, by which the conditions created by the revised tariff act may be 
adjusted and mod&ed. One of the strong pleas which is urged in favor of high 
duties is that they will form a convenient oasis for negotiations in the field of 
reciprocity. There is a party in Germany which, following the lead of Professor 
von Waltershausen, is opposed to the ix)licy of binding Germany by any long-term 
treatv with a country in which economic conditions change so quickly and pow- 
erfully as in the United States. 

But if indications can be trusted, the plain, common sense of the vast majority 
of the nonagricultural people favors a policy of intelligent reciprocity, friendly 
foreign rela&ons, and commercial peace. 

During the period from 1898 to 1900, the years in which the commercial treaties 
framed by Chancellor Caprivi practically governed the foreign trade of Ger- 
many, they saw the imports grow in value from 4,184,000,000 marks ($988,892,000) 
to 6,048,000,000 marks ($1,488,284,000), and the exports from 8,845,000,000 marks 
($796,110,000) to 4,752,600,000 marks ($1,181,214,800) per annum. Those eight 
years were the golden age of German prosperity and progress, and the experience 
of this^ period has disx>osed a majorit:^ of the people to the policy of commercial 
treaties and a frank recognition of the interdependence of nations which has come 
with higher civilization and modem improvements in communication and trans- 
portation. Herr Moeller, the Prussian minister of commerce, who is understood 
to voice the opinions of the Government, openly concedes that the renewal of the 
treaties wiU be inevitable. The grumblings of dissent in the Russian press against 
the new (jj^rman tariff as now proi)osed, and the open threat of a tariff war by 
Htmgary if its enactment is persisted in, have produced a painful impression here, 
while recent Executive utterances in the United States favoring a broad, enlight- 
ened policy of reciprocal commerce have been welcomed as a timely keynote, to 
which the best statesmanship of Europe will gladly respond. 

GERMANY'S FOREIGN COMMERCE IN 1901. 

In a later report, Mr. Mason says: 

The total bulk of (jterman exports during 1901 was 82,868,495 metric tons, a 
decrease of 818,252 tons as compared with 1900, but 1,960,268 tons more than the 
exports of 1899. But the important fact is that, notwithstanding the low prices 
at which some German merchandise was supposed to have been sold for export 
last year, the total value was 4,759,407,000 marks ($1,180,788,866). a net increase 
of 6,806,600 marks ($1,524,866) over the exports of 1900, and 890,998,000 marks 
($98,057,524) over those of 1899. This means simply that the proportion of valu- 
able articles exported last year had ncreased rather than diminishea. The increase 
lay principally in four articles, viz, iron, machinery, hides and skins, and chem- 
icals and colors. So that notwithstanding a depressed and anxious year at home, 
the values of eicports surpassed all previous records and aided powerfully to sus- 
tain whatever vitality remained in German industries. 

In respect to imports, the grand total of 44,804,857 tons marks a decline of 
1,606,942 tons, as compared with those of 1900, and is 847,481 tons less than the 
imports of 1899. The imports of last year were valued at 5,967,017,000 marks 
($1,420,150,046), which was 75,975,000 marks ($18,088,954) less than those of 1900, 
and 188,889,000 marks ($48,646,082) more than the imports of 1899. The principal 
increase was in graih and other agricultural products. Wheat imi)orts alone 
reached 2,184,400 tons, an increase of 840,886 tons over those of 1900, whereupon 
the Berlin Tageblatt remarks that, notwithstanding all agrarian promises and 
pretenses, the dependence of (jhermany upon imi)orted breadstuff s was never so 
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railway coaches, ice-making? machinery, typewriters, kodaks, and 
oatmeal. 

We ahio contributed to the imports of iron beams, gas motors, rail- 
way material, wire, glassware, textiles, jewelry, etc. 

Consul Jackson, of Patras, reports: 

The progress of commnnication within Greece at present is marked, and prom- 
ises in the near fnture to bring conveniences of travel to a level with those of 
any countryin Europe. The Greek Electric Company, otherwise known as the 
Thompson-Houston (>>mpany , established in 1898, with a capital stock of 10,000,000 
drachmas ($1,250,000), of which 5,000,000 drachmas ($625,000) is paid np, is now 
completing in Patras the first electric street railway in Greece, and, in fact, in 
the East. The same company operates the gas company of Patras, the electric- 
Hght plants of Athens and Piraeus, and of four or more other cities, and is now 
negotiating with the Athens-Piraeus Street Railway Company to supply motive 
pcwer from a central electric station at Phalerum, near Athens. This proposed 
-power station, if constructed, will be on a scale sufficiently large to supply power 
for manufacturing purposes, as well as for the lighting of Athens, Piraeus, and 
Phalerum. It is also current rumor that the Franco-English company, already 
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organized to construct a broad-gauge railroad through the north of Greece to 
Athens, will soon begin operations. Tlie completion of this road will connect 
Greece with the north of Europe by rail, and trains will be run from Paris to 
Athens direct, via Ck)nstantinople. 

ITAI.Y. 

According to the Movimeuto Comraerciale d'ltaMa, the commerce of 
Itiily in the year 1900 was distributed by countries as follows: 



Country. 



Imports. 



Exports. 



Great Britain $68,242,417 

United states 48»e78,«88 

Germany. 80,281.411 

AnBtria-Hungaiy • 86.668,849 

France ' 32,209,901 

Russia ' 26,158,628 

British possessions in Asia ! 11,981,889 

Switzerland ! 11,080, — 

China 

Belgrinm 

Argentine Republic 

Roumania 

Spain 

Turkey 

Egypt 



129, 708,28? 



9,684,678 
6,749,606 
6,680,822 
6,841,208 
5,220,071 
5,057,872 
2,096,401 



42,78B,(rr4 

27,866,90 

82,66B,188 

1,788,518 

6,606,600 

89,928,694 

888, 8K 

4,880,449 

18.172,067 

8a2,»9 

2,806.» 

6,568,948 

5, 619, an 



The imports totaled ^237,952,000 and the exports $258,300,000. 
Consiil-General De Castro, of Rome, says: 

Italy presents a good field for the development of American importations. At 
present, the hnlk is drawn from (^rmany, Austria, France, and Great Britain. 
America sends petroleum, tobacco, grain, cotton, some coal, agricultural imple- 
ments, etc. , but many more manufactured products could find a market in this 
country, it being generally recognized that our articles are superior in quality to 
those manufactured elsewhere. 

The importations into Italy reach the sum of $300,000,000 per year. A good 
share of this should go to America. In coal alone, our trade could be enormous, 
it having been discovered that America produces as good if not better qn^ties of 
coal than England. The only obstacle to the development of our coal trade is the 
lack of ships in America and of terminal facilities on this side, but these difficulties 
could soon be overcome by American enterprise. The importation of steel and 
iron, machinery, tools and hardware, household goods, rubber and leather goods, 
paper, stationery, etc. , might also, with a little effort on the part of our exporters, 
be considerably increased. In this connection, I might suggest to our exporters 
the creation, in Milan, for instance, the largest industrial and commercial center 
of Italy, of an agency, established on the same lines, if on a more limited scale, 
as the CouMnercial Museum at Philadelphia. I am convinced that such an institu- 
tion would accomplish the best res^^lts and in a much shorter time than any other 
method. 

There is not in this country, as in America, a class of wholesale dealers; busi- 
ness ia divided among many retailers. European manufacturers have agents in 
foreign cities. These agents take their orders from the smaller concerns and 
transmit them to their respective principals. They distribute the goods and 
make collections. The manufacturers save time and money, having but one corre- 
spondent to look after their interests and the minor details of the business. 

Trade conditions in Italy have greatly improved in the last ten years, and the 
economic and financial situation of the country is sounder to-day than since its 
political union. The following table vnll show the increase of foreign trade since 
1896. 

The importations were: 

1896 $229,757,424 

1897 281,653,069 

1898 - 278,438,375 

1899,..- 291,833,541 

1900... 829,548,658 

1901 (to October 31) 297,938,221 
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Another sign of the present financial prosperity of Italy is the fact that while 
in 1894, the loss of exchange was 10 per cent, it is now only 2 per cent, with a tend- 
ency to decrease still further. 

What is tme of the commerce of Italy, is also true of her industries. 

An oflScial statement estimates at ^,000,000 the capital invested in the last five 
years for the development of industries and the creation of new ones. Italy also 
receives annually from $85,000,000 to $90,000,000 from tourists visiting the country, 
and from Italian residents and emigrants abroad. This heli)8 to e^lain how the 
country has been able to recover from the terrible crisis of 1894. It may be pre- 
dicted that in a few years, exchange will be at par and affairs will be financially as 
sound as could be desired. 

Vice-Consul Smith, of Milan, says that trade conditions are improv- 
ing; the long strikes, that have covered almost every branch of 
industry in Italy, are drawing to a natural end, and a more prosper- 
ous period is anticipated. The money market is in a better condition 
than it has been for years. Mr. Smith urges American exporters to 
adapt their goods and commercial customs to the requirements of the 
country. He thinks that the lack of increase in our trade in Italy is 
largely due to the methods of our exporters. 

Gansul Johnson, of Venice, says that imports from the United States 
are larger each year; exports to our country are also constantly 
increasing. Coal, which was an important item of import last year, 
has fallen off on account of the high freight rates, controlled by the 
British shipowners. American inventions have an established repu- 
tation for ingenuity and durability, and bicycles, stoves, hardware, 
etc., are easily introduced. 

Consul Caughy, of Messina, notes that the green-fruit trade of 
Sicily is suffering, because of the competition of the California 
product. 

NETHERIiAITDS. 

Official returns give the value of imports in 1900 at 1791,071,700, 
and the exports at $381,491,100. Imports from the United States were 
valued at $95,000,000, and exi)orts thereto at $25,969,200. 

Consul Listoe, of Rotterdam, says that the year 1900 was a prosper- 
ous one for the Netherlands, and Dutch manufacturers held their 
ground in spite of the increased cost of the imported raw material and 
fuel. American staves are in demand. Some shoe stores have started 
to handle our footwear, and one shop makes a specialty of them. The 
American show rooms established in Rotterdam have proved a decided 
success. Manufactures of metal, stone, glass, and wood are perma- 
nently exhibited. 

Consul Hill, of Amsterdam, says: 

The magnitude of the Netherlands exchanges is not appreciated generally beyond 
the narrow borders of the land itself. Her exports and imports amount to about 
$1 ,400,000,000 annually, or three-quarters of those of the United States, reaching 
nearly the volume of those of Prance, and fallingshort of those of Germany by 
only three or four hundred millions of dollars. These figures are exclusive of the 
imports and exports of the Dutch East Indies, much of which passes through 
AmsterdEmi and Botterdam. 

The Netherlands are, accordiujg to the latest Treasury figures, our third cus- 
tomer in Europe, taking more of our merchandise last year than France. The 
largest*item is wheat and wheat flour, which net nearly $12,000,000, $5,000,000 
bemg flour, of which we shipped last year to Dutch ports 1 ,300,000 barrels. This 
great and flourishing trade is threatened by a proposed tariff tax of 10 per cent; 
the product now enters duty free. The imposition of such a customs rate 
would be disastrous to this trade, which has been built up at infinite pains through 
three or four decades. Another large item is copper, wriich is received in transit 
for the Carman electrical works at Berlin and elsewhere. We sell to Holland 
more than twice as much as to all the countries south of the Rio Grande, and our 
expOTts hither have risen in ten years from (15,000,000 to $95,000,000. 

H. Doc. 320 14 „y, „,, „y Google 
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PORTUGAIi. 

A British foreign office report (No. 2635, Annual Series) has the 
following: 

The total value of foreign importations into Portngal during the year 1900 
amounted to $82,243,850, while the total valne of prodnce exported from Portugal 
amounted to $51,098,250. Notwithstanding the notable excess in the value of the 
importations over the exportations, the commercial stability of Portugal has 
improved, and its foreign and home trade has increased in volume and value, 
thanks to the large income the country is now deriving from the valuable produc- 
tion of its West African colonies. Portugal proper derives its principal source of 
wealth from its agricultural industries, of which the leading is the cultivation of 
the vine and the production of its world-famed port wine. Portugal is rich in 
mineral ore, e8i)ecially iron, but the mining industries are in a very backward 
state, only a few mines being worked. The competition in trade is keen. I>ar- 
ing the last twelve months, about 200 German commercifd travelers visited 
Lisbon, as against about 30 to the credit of the United Kingdom, with the restdt 
that German trade is making rapid advances in Portugal. German manu- 
facturers also publish their catalogues in the language of the country where 
the catalogue is to circulate. Foreign tradesmen seldom understand any other 
language but their own. The United Kingdom has hitherto monopolized the 
coal trade of Portugal, but during the last year, several cargoes of American coal 
were imported, and this probably means competition in future. German and 
American manufacturers are mi: king strenuous efforts to introduce their hard- 
ware, machinery, and agricultui*al implements. In woolen, linen, and cotton 
goods, British manufacturers maintain a strong hold on the Portuguese market, 
but the Germans, French, and Belgians are beginning to introduce these articles 
with considerable success. Although there is not much room for the expansion of 
trade beyond the present limit, or for the development of new commercial enter- 
prises on a large scale in Portugal proi)er, yet it should be remembered that the 
vast Portuguese colonies of the east and west coasts of Africa are future empori- 
ums of we^th to the merchant and to the investor. 

ROUMANIA. 

The Nachriehten ftir Handel und Industrie, Berlin, October 14, 
1901, quotes from the Commercial Exterior al Romaniei the following 
statistics regarding the foreign trade of Roumania: 

The imports of Boumania for the year 1900 show a retrograde movement, being 
figured at $41,878,274, compared with $64,320,712 in 1899. The export trade in- 
creased from $28,780,094 in 1899 to $53,040,088 in 1900. The following table gives 
the share of the principal countries in this trade: 



Countries. 



Imports from. 



1899. 



Anstrla-Hxmgary 

Qermanj 

Great Britain 

France 

Turkey 

Italy 

Belgium 

Russia 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Bulgaria 

Greece 



$18, 
17. 
11. 

iv 

8, 
2, 
1, 



464,696 
581,885 
588,106 
277,845 
568,830 
176,201 
087,079 
897,549 
892, 43S 
710,819 
786,510 
882,912 



1900. 



$13, 
10, 
6, 
8, 
2, 
1, 
I 
1, 



874,128 
748,845 
011,960 
113,669 
109,688 
869,205 
845,962 
109,171 
608,386 
618,-012 
507,788 



Exports to. 



1899. 



$7,419,692 

1,866,810 

2,089,817 

1,060,986 

2,681,905 

2,174.145 

8,514.002 

1.187,786 

841,287 

2,128 

623,890 

106,586 



1900. 



$8,646,075 

8,704,685 

8,2^682 

1,481,661 

2,358,426 

8,180,917 

27,125,378 

1,009,778 

1,768,964 

261,479 

684,5n 

W,477 
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In the first nine months of 1901, imports amounted to $205,356,600 
and exports to $272,048,200. Imports from the United States decreased 
nearly $4,000,000, as compared with the same period of 1900. 

Consul-General Holloway saj^s that the country has been suffering 
from business depression for several years. The failure of the crops 
last year is attributed not only to the continued drought, but to impov- 
erishment of the soil, want of intelligence on the part of the farming 
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class, and scarcity of improved agricnltnral implements. The exist- 
ing depression is caused by the crop failure, speculation, investment 
of capital in manufacturing industries where it is tied up, the Chinese 
war, and the large expenditures in building the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
and its extension through Manchuria. These roads are certain to 
become valuable property in the near future, but on account of light 
rails and equipment, the Siberian road can not handle the traffic, and 
it will require not only its earnings but a large amount of additional 
capital to make it a first-class road. The Chinese Eastern is in all 
essentials an American railroad. The consul-general continues: 

There are a number of prominent banks that have branches in all the leading 
conntries of the world except the United States, ^nd it is believed that there is 
no one thing which would contribute so much to facilitate our trade with Bnssia 
as the establishment of a strong bank at St. Petersburg and Moscow, with 
branches in New York and San Francisco. 

The slow development of manufacturing industries in Russia is largely due to 
scarcity of money, want of education among the working classes, and lack of 
skilled labor. The articles made are usually of the rudest description. It has 
been found difficult to induce American experts to remain any length of time in 
Russia for the purx)ose of instructing workmen; they soon become dissatisfied and 
return home. The Government is manufacturing all the locomotives and cars 
needed in European Russia, as well as air brakes, but it will be man:^ years before 
Russia will be able to produce iron and steel sufficient to supply its own rails. 
The demand for iron and steel has ever exceeded the output. 

Russians manufacture a large per cent of their own furniture, vehicles, and 
articles made from wood. The only agricultural implement they make is plows, 
but German plows are common in European Russia, while American plows are 
gener ally used in Siberia, entering that country from across the Pacific. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company is enlarging its plant to make electric 
Ught apparatus. 

The Smger Sewing Machine Company, which has long enjoyed an extensive 
business in Russia, has just completed a large plant at Moscow, employing several 
hundred workmen. 

Of all European countries, Russia offers the most inviting market for American 
manufacturers, but orders can not be obtained by simply mailing catalogues and 
. other advertising matter printed in Enghsh, wmch few Russian merchants can 
read. The country must be worked by the methods employed by makers of Ameri- 
can agricultural machinery, which have resulted in their practically controlling 
the Russian market for almost everything in their line. Catalogues printed in 
Russian must be submitted to the committee of foreign censorship before they 
are admitted into the coimtry; but the best way to meet the strong competition 
from Germany, England, Belgium, and France is to work the field wi^ intelli- 
gent men, well supphed with samples, who can familiarize themselves with busi- 
ness methods and learn the financial standing of the men with whom they 
propose to deal. 

The Germans have been especially active since the retaliatory duty' was placed 
on certain articles of American manufacture, and have obtained many orders that 
otherwise would have gone to America. As a rule, Russians prefer American 
goods and machinenr, which command better prices than similar goods made in 
any other portion of the world. The fact that a man is a citizen of the United 
States or has American ^oods for sale insures him an audience. The most aggres- 
sive of our competitors is Germany, which enjoys a large proportion of Russia's 
trade, except in fine machinery ana agricultural implements, typewriters, sewing 
machines, and bicycles. Germany is Russia's neighbor, and many of the business 
men of Russia are German or German-speaking people, and naturally prefer to 
trade with their own countrymen. 

BUDGET OF THE EMPIRE FOR 1903. 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce is indebted to Mr. Routkowsky, 
financial agent of Russia at Washington, for a copy of the repoVt 
of the minister of finance, Mr. Witte, to the Emperor of Russia on 

'Consular Reports No. 250; Advance sheets No. 1017. 
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the budget of the Empire for 1902. The report, in English, was 
printed at the Imperial Academy of Science at St. Petersburg and 
gives an interesting review not only of the finances but of industrial 
conditions in Russia. After giving details of estimated receipts and 
expenditures, Mr. Witte says: 

FINANCIAL. 

Altogether, notwithstanding the greatest cantion in calcnlations, the increase 
during the last ten years in the railway property of the State and in recoverable 
debts alone amotmts to the colossal som of 2,251,900,000 rubles ($1,159,728,500), 
i. e., to ^ per cent. This increase of property is more than double the increase of 
the naticnal debt for the same period. It is necessary to remark that the above 
calculations should be subjected to two very essential corrections, after which the 
situation will prove still more favorable. First of all, during the last ten years 
the average rate of interest on Gk>vemment loans has fallen; at January 1, 1892, it 
reached 4.19 per cent, after deducting the 5 per cent tax on certain loans, while at 
January 1 , 1902, it will be reduced to 3.86 per cent. Secondly, the financial results 
of railway management in Russsa have improved considerably; in 1892 the net 
earnings of the railways, according to the railway report for that year of the audit 
minisixy, proved insufficient to cover all the obligatory payments on railways, and 
a sum of over 40,000,000 rubles ($20,600,000) was required from the treasury to 
make good the deficit. In 1900, the State made a small net profit on its share of all 
the railways, even taking into account the loss on the Siberian lines. 

The figures given above lead to the following conclusions as to the results 
attained by our finances in the course of the last ten years. During this time, 
after all the rapidly increasing ordinary expenditure had been covered by the 
resources of the treasury, the same resources had to bear the ez]^nditure of a 
sum almost double the increase of the national debt for the same period, employed 
solely for one purpose, viz, the construction and expropriation of railways. 
Apart from its ^reat political and economic importance, this expenditure was like- 
wise profitable rrom a financial point of view, as the new earnings of the railways 
covered the interest and amortization of capital, whether that borrowed at various 
times for the construction and improvement of railways or that taken for the same 
purpose from the excess of ordinary revenue over expenditure. The same period 
nas witnessed a considerable increase in the revenue from State property, prin- 
cnpally from forests. As a consequence, not only has State property grown in 
value (which is, however, of no special importance in regard to the obligations 
of the treasury, as Russia does not require to give special security) , but the bur- 
den of the national debt annuities, borne by other sources of revenue, such as 
taxes, has been lightened. 

For the last three years, in the reports on the budget of the Empire, the unfavor- 
able state of the international money market has been noticed. The principal 
causes of this embarrassment were pointed out in the budget for 1900. In this 
respect, no jjerceptible change for the better has taken place during the current 
year. The increased outlay incurred at the end of the nineteenth century for 
industrial purposes has been considerably reduced, so that last year may well be 
called a year of stagnation in most countries There are as yet no signs of the 
balance Detween the demand and supply of capital having been attained. On the 
contrary, in another sphere of economy closely connected with the money market, 
i. e., the exchange of commodities, serious embarrassment is experienced in some 
of its branches. From a political point of view, the termination of the disturbances 
in China may have allayed the excitement in business spheres, but the unfavor- 
able effects of these events still continued to be felt even in 1901, especially in 
Russia, (Z^ina's neighbor. On the other hand, the military operations in South 
Africa continue to embarrass the international money market by the great amount 
of expenditure incurred and the decrease in the output of gold from the Trans vasd 
mines. 

Thus, during the current year hkewise, the Russian market has felt the unfa- 
Torable influence of the stnngency in the foreign money markets, this influence 
being the more oppressive as it has been operating successively for the last few 
yean. 

CROPS. 

Unfortunately, of late years there has likewise been a succession of poor har- 
TestB of cereals, one of the worst being that of 1901. From the data of the cen- 
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tral statistical committee, the aggregate yield of all cereals in 42 proTineeB and 
territories ' was below the average; in 11 provinces the harvest was close to the 
average, and was above it only in 19 provinces, principally the sonthweetem, 
southern, and northern. 

The immediate bad effects of the f aUnre of the crops on the x)opnlation snffer- 
ing from it will to a certain extent be alleviated by the lavish assistance rendered 
to the needy by Your Majesty's orders. The timely advance of money and seed, 
and likewise the organization of relief works, will prevent an economic misfor- 
tune from becoming a national calamity. 

But however great may be the assistance rendered by the treasury to the needy 
population, the failure of the crops is nevertheless an event that has an ezceea- 
mgly bad effect on the economic situation of the whole country, including the 
home market. According to the calculations of the central statistical committee, 
the yield of cereals in 1901 amounted to 3,050,000,000 poods (4,939,349 tons), L e., 
236,000,000 poods (383,739 tons) below the average harvests for the preceding five 
years' period* which were far from being favorable. On turning this deficit of 
harvest into money, at the low rate of an average of 50 kopecks (25.7 cents) per 
pood (36.112 poimas), it will be seen that the purchasing capacity of the agricul- 
tural ix)pulation in the season of 1901-2 has fallen more than 100,000,000 rubles 
($51 ,500,000) , while in comparison with the years of good harvest (with a yield of 
over 3,500,000,000 poods, or 5,691,056 tons) the decrease is 250,000,000 rubles 
($128.750,000) . In an approximative calculation like this, it will hardly be an exag- 
geration to estimate the general deficit of the population in consequence of the last 
nve years' bad harvests of cereals at 1,000,000,000 rubles ($515,000,000). At the 
same time, this calculation shows what animation may be produced in the eco- 
nomic situation of the country and in the home market by the first abundant 
harvest. 

A succession of bad harvests of cereals, in conjunction with the embarrassed 
state of the money market, could not but react strongly and unfavorably on the 
economic situation of Russia as a whole, her finances included. Therefore, special 
attention is due to the forgoing data of the satisfactory estimates for 1902 and of 
the favorable fulfillment of the budget for 1901. 

The attainment of such results during a period of embarrassment is a clearer 
and more conclusive proof of Russia's financial stability than the most brilliant 
success during a time of universal prosperity. 

CURRENCY. 

With reference to the currency, the report says: 

It is seen that, as heretofore, the currency is firm; that each ruble of paper 
issued is covered by nearly U rubles of gold, and that the general stock of gold 
in the country has mcreased somewhat during 1901. This is partly owing to the 
loans issued in the course of the year: but on the other hand, one can not help 
remarking that during this time, under the influence of the continued with- 
drawal of foreign capital placed in Russia for short terms, this form of our for- 
eign indebtedness has decreased considerably, and that our great expenditure 
abroad in 1901 is not likely to be repeated. 

Thus, our finances and currency have stood the ordeal of hard times. The embar- 
rassment of the money market and the failure of the crops have had an incompar- 
ably greater effect on certain branches of industry. 

INDUSTRY. 

During the last decade, industry made rapid and steady progress. This was 
caused by a consistent course of protectionism and by the increased demand on 
the part of the x)opulation and the Gk)vemment. The abundance of money at 
home and the infiux of foreign capital facilitated the foundation of new enter- 
prises. Industry availed itself largely of this combination of such favorable cir- 
cumstances in order to organize and develop its undertakings. The number of 
factories and works was greatly increased, new branches of industry sprang up, 
while existing enterprises extended their operations. In the eight .years' period 
of 1892-1900, the output of pig iron and coal mcreased two and a half times, that of 
petroleum to twice uie amount, the production of steel and iron increased at the 

• Principally those along the river Volga and the Ural Mountains, the Siberian 
and some of the central industrial, the central black-soil and Vistula provinceB. 
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same rate, wbfle cotton goods rose one and a half times. Bnt this regnlar growth 
of production, which inevitably led to a gradnal fall in the prices of conmiodities 
in consequence of the development of competition, was accompanied by violent 
speculation, in spite of the repeated warnings of the ministry of finance that the 
consequence of such a course would be very lamentable. 

In some branches of industry, the calculations of the further increase in the 
demand greatly exceeded the actual growth of requirements. In separate under- 
takings, there were cases of irregularities permitted in their founaation and of 
unbusinesslike ways of conducting affairs, sometimes even abuses. Ill-conceived, 
weakly organized, or badly mam^ed enterprises in the natural course of affairs 
had gradually to succumb. The stringency in the monev market hastened and 
intensified this process, and the embarrassments of the weaker undertakings could 
not but affect the position of those possessing more strength and vitality. Instead 
of being redoced gradually, prices fell rapidly and abruptly. The sharp change 
in prices and the embarrassments of certain undertalangs have reacted most 
unravorably on the i)ecTmiar^ position of many private persons. These embarrass- 
ments likewise produce a sinister effect on the national economy, principally owing 
to their abruptness. But such an effect is merely temporary, wnile in its essence 
the lowering of prices on manufactures is advantageous to the mass of the popu- 
lation, and serves as a guaranty of the further development of the counti^'s 
productive forces. 

Industrial undertakings will gradually adapt themselves to the lower prices, 
and with the increased demand for cheaper articles industries will again flourish. 
Our policy of protectionism was intended to cheapen manufactures, and it would 
therefore be inconsistent with such policy to take any general measures for arti- 
ficially raising the prices of the production of such industries as are now suffering 
from temporary embarrassment. These embarrassments, however ^eat they may 
be in the case of individual undertakings, can not be regarded as indicating any 
danger to Russian industry as a whole, or even to those of its branches that are 
experiencing the greatest embarrassment. The demand in Russia for articles of 
the producing and manufacturing industries is increasing and will continue to do 
so. The surplus production is not at all so great as to glut the market for any 
length of time. It is very probable that the jyresent interruption in the late rapid 
develoionent of our industries will continue for some time and that individual 
industries wiU reduce their production. 

There is no doubt, however, that such a stoppage will not affect the general 
industrial progress made by Russia of late jrears, and after a certain interval there 
will most likely be a new period of industrial animation. 

In passing on from tiie consideration of one branch of national economy to an 
estimate of the general situation in the country, the minister of finance feels bound 
to remark that the foregoing data of the very satisfactory fulfillment of the budget 
for 1901 and for the preceding ten years, notwithstanding the rapid growth of 
expenditure, show that the general prosperity of the country as a whole has not 
undergone any change for the worse. ]ji the reports on the budget in iprevious 
years, it has more than once been ix)inted out that there is always a certam inter- 
dependence between the finances and the national prosperity of a state, and that 
the former can not flourish while the latter is declining. 

This proposition, which is proved by the financial history of civilized countries, 
is of epecial imxwrtance when applied to the finances and national economy of Rus- 
sia. Our budget is based principally on a system of indirect taxation, and more- 
over, unlike that of many other states, one tnat does not fall on actual necessaries 
of life, such as bread, salt, etc. In consequence of this, the ix)pulation is to a cer- 
tain extent able to adjust its consumption of taxable articles to the degree of its 
prosperity. On the other hand, this prosperity is not great enough in Russia to 
enable the greater -peat of the population, during a time of depression, not only to 
increase its consumption of taxed commodities, but to keep it at a level for a more 
or less considerable period, by means of expending its savings. These peculiari- 
ties must necessarily make our budget a very sensitive indicator of the national 
prosperity of Russia. And since, for a long series of years, our State revenue has 
been constantly increasing, it necessarily follows that for the same time there has 
been a continual increase in our national prosperity. The other considei*able 
source of our imperial revenue — ^the receipts from enterprises belonging to the 
State — ^likewise shows that the use of these enterprises by the population is steadily 
increasing, which would not be the case if the population were on its way to ruin. 

The fact that, for the last decade, the population has succeeded to a certain 
degree in improvinjj its mode of life, may be proved by the data of the increased 
per head consumption of certain commodities. It would hardly be fair, however, 
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to take for comparison the data for 1892, as that year was of itself not fnlly satis- 
factory from the economic point of view, and followed, moreover, npon the famine 
year of 1891, which nndonbtedly tended to a decrease of consumption. A truer 
idea of the grovTth of consumption may be obtained by a comparison of the data 
for 1893, a year of plenty,* with those of 1900, which was not very favorable. For 
this period of time, the per head consumption, expressed in Russian pounds, 
shows the following increase: Tea, from 0.73 to 0.94; sugar, 8.38 to 11.20; cotton 
goods, 8.52 to 4.32; petroleum, 10.6 to 13.4; steel and iron, 25.2 to 39.6. etc. It is 
worth noting that of all the articles of universal consumption only one shows no 
increase, viz, spirits, the consumption of which, during tne whole decade, fluctu- 
ated near an average of one-half vedro' of 40" spirits per head of the population. 
All this, taken together, gives us the right to oelieve that the general economic 
situation of the country is gradually improving. 

•Nowhere, however, does the growth of production and the accumulation of 
wealth go on evenly. Every new step in economic development generally shifts 
the balance of distribution, transfers wealth from one economic group to another, 
and, while raising the general level of national prosperity as a whole, acts unfav- 
orably on the wetare of certain portions of the ix)pulation by decreasing their 
wealth or leaving it at the old level at a time when there is a general increase of 
prosperity. 

Together with the growth of general prosperity in Russia, referred to above, 
there is to be noticed a powerful and deep-reaching process of the redistribution 
of wealth which is unfavorably affecting the condition both of individual groux>8 
of the population and likewise of whole districts. The process has been intensi- 
fied by the rapidity of the change from a state of agriculture and barter to one of 
industry and agriculture with a monetary system. In certain localities, the situa- 
tion is further complicated by failures of tne crops, and of course one should not 
ignore the unfavorable economic phenomena observable under such circumstances 
in some places. These phenomena should be studied attentively. The embar- 
rassed economic groups of the population have been and will be supported as far 
as possible, but .it would be a great mistake to attribute the misfortunes of indi- 
vimml districts to the whole of Russia and to see in the economic embarrassments 
of a portion of the ix)pulation or of separate social bodies anything that threatens 
the whole of Russia. 

RAILWAYS. 

With reference to railway development, the report says: 

The year 1901 has witnessed the junction of the East China and the Trans-Bai- 
bal railway lines, and thus the construction of a through line across the whole of 
Asia may be considered as accomplished in the rough. The completion of the 
rfiort Circum-Baikal Line and the mial work on other sections will not require the 
great expenditure hitherto incurred annually on this undertaking. The construc- 
tion of new railways will therefore be possible. Your Majesty has already author- 
ized the construction of three lines, the Northern, the Bologo^Sedletz, and the 
Orenburg-Tashkend. The first two will be over 1.000 versts (663 miles) each, 
while the third will extend over nearly 2,000 versts (1,326 miles). In order to 
give some idea of their aggregate length, they may be said to be double the dis- 
tance from St. Petersburg to Paris. The construction of such a great length of 
line will be a new great stride in the rapid development of our railway net within 
the last decade. It is sufficient to say that in this comparatively short space of 
time, the length of railway lines has nearly doubled. At the beginning of 1892, 
the length of the railway net was 31,377 versts (20,803 miles), including lines in 
course of construction, while at the beginning of 1901, the length exceeded 60,000 
versts (39,780 miles), including the East China Line — 2,396 versts or 1,589 miles. 
The increase in the rolling stock has been proportionately great. Since 1892, the 
number of engines has been increased by 6,660 (93 per cent) , that of passenger 
cars by 9,446 (119 per cent), and ^oods cars by 176,402 (118 per cent). 

These fignres, in conjunction with the proposed further extension of the railway 
net, may give rise to the question whether this rapid development of railways is 
justified, by the requirements of the State, and whether it is not merely the result 
of being carried away by a one-sided view of the matter. 

Even setting aside the strategic importance of the railway net, it must be 
acknowledged that economic considerations would alone be a sufficient motive for 
its further extension. In the first place, this is required by the part we take in 

•One-half vedro of 40'' spirits = 0.95 British proof gallons. 
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international trade. If we would carry on onr trade on the same f eeting as other 
civiliz^ nations, we mnst bring our ways of communication to the same degree 
of perfection that has been attained in other coxmtries; otherwise we shall always 
be Duying too dear and selling too cheap. Now, in spite of the rapid development 
of our railway net, in this respect we have been greatly outstripped. While in 
Russia there are only 415 versts (275 miles) of railways per million inhabitants, 
Austria-Hungary has 716 versts (475 miles); Great Britain, 796 versts (528 miles); 
Germany, 848 versts (562 miles); France, 1,038 versts (685 miles), and the United 
States 8,622 versts (2,401 miles). In Russia (i. e., European Russia, Poland, Fin- 
bmd, and the Caucasus), for every 1,000 square versts (439.5 square miles), there 
are only 9.27 versts (6.1 miles) of railways, while for the same area the United 
States possess 35.3 versts (23.4 miles); Austria-Hungary, 55.7 versts (36.9 miles); 
France, 84.4 versts (55.9 miles); Germany, 100.5 versts (66.6 miles), and Great 
Britain, 118.7 versts (78 miles). 

There is no doubt that the success of the United States in the international mar- 
ket, and particularly in the grain trade, is to a great extent due to the fact of that 
country, though nearly two and one-half times less in area than the Russian 
Empire, having 195,000 miles of railway, i. e. , five times the length of the Russian 
railway net. 

The f ore^ing figures will appear still more unfavorable to Russia when it is 
borne in mind that the countries of western Europe and North America have, 
moreover, a much greater abundance of other ways of communication, such as 
roads, seas, rivers, and canals. Now, owing to certain conditions of our soil and 
climate, at times it is very difficult to use our roads, while our sea front, notwith- 
standing its actual great extent, is very disproportionate to the area of land when 
compared with western States, and besides that, our northern waters are very 
unfavorable for navigation. Finally, our rivers, lakes, and canals are icebound 
for a considerable part of the year. All this, from the above-mentioned point of 
view, increases the economic imix)rtance of railways in Russia. 

But this importance is not confined to the advantages presented by railways to 
home and foreign trade. It is a well-known fact that railways are in themselves 
a powerful proauctive a^jent; they act as a stimulus and awaken the districts trav- 
elled by them to industrial activity; they attract labor to the natural w^th of 
the region, open new and abundant sources of national prosperity, and increase 
the revenue of the State. There is no doubt that the development of our industries 
is essentially due to the rapid extension of the railway net. But, on the other 
hand, railway construction would have been greatly retarded had not a consider- 
able part of the necessary material been supplied by home production. The 
above-mentioned figures in regard to the growth of the railway net show what 
large sums of money would have been expended abroad, had foreign labor and 
material been necessary in constructing our railways. There can be no doubt 
that, under such circumstances, many of the lines would have had to remain 
unbuilt. 

Besides the economic advantages presented by railways, their educational effect 
on the population must not be forgotten. In every way, the influence of railways 
is felt far more in Russia than in the States of western Europe, as Russia extends 
over a much larger area and her natural wealth is in many cases as yet untouched. 

On these grounds, the minister of finance considers the further development of 
onr railway net a matter of the first importance, but he is of the opinion, how- 
ever, that in this case likewise the fundamental economic rule should he invariably 
observed, viz, expenditure should be in strict accordance with the means of pro- 
viding for it. 

For the last ten years, during which our railway net has doubled in length, we 
have not swerved from this rule. The means for satisfying one of the most 
important economic wants have been taken, as is seen from the above data, only 
in part from loans, while at the same time the exx)enditure on railway construction 
ha.s to a considerable extent been covered by the surplus of ordinary revenue over 
ordinary expenditure, and moreover for a sum large enough to cover freely the 
cost of the whole Siberian Railway, including the East China and Perm-Eotlas 
Unes. 

The minister of finance concludes: 

All the foregoing considerations lead to the conclusion that our finances, invaria- 
bly preserving the balance of the budget, are in a perfectly satisfactory condition; 
that the currency is in good order, and the development of railways is being suc- 
cessfully carried on. Although of late years the economic life of the country has 
been complicated by such temporary phenomena as failures of the crops, stringency 
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in the monev market, and embarrassments in certain branches of industry, the 
prosperity or the conntry as a whole shows no signs of declining. 

In the first report presented by me to the late Emperor Alexander m, that on 
the budget for 1893, 1 expressed my firm belief in the ijroductive forces of Russia, 
in their farther development and increase. The experience of the following years 
has justified this belief, and now, in presenting my tenth report on the budget of 
the Empire, I am more firmly than ever convinced of the continued and rapid 
growth of our coxmtry under the protection of Your Majesty's unalterable love of 
peace and directed by your imperial care. 

SBBVI^.. 

The Nachrichten fflr Handel nnd Industrie, of Berlin, quotes from 
the Revue d'Orient that the imports into Servia for the year 1900 were 
valued at $10,428,973, an excess of $1,468,253 over the preceding 
year. The exports for 1900 were figured at $12,838,738, being $150,071 
more than in the year 1899. 

Trade and Industry, of London, says that the gross value of 
British yams purchased by Servia during 1899 was estimated at $545,- 
676, as against $315,637 in 1898. During the first nine months of 
1900, the importation of cotton yams amounted to $315,164, as against 
$552,474 during the corresponding period of 1899; and the importa- 
tion of cotton piece goods of all kinds was valued at $523,854, a 
decrease as compared with the corresponding monthc* of 1899 of 
$128,768. 

Consul Listoe, of Rotterdam, writes as follows: 

The European press has been calling attention to the recent industrial activity 
of the Balkan Peninsxda, and particularly to the efforts which the Kingdoms of 
Boumania and Servia are makmg to induce capitalists to establish manufactories 
of various kinds in these coxmtries. The governments of these countries are 
holding out substantial inducements to parties who will start industrial enter- 
prises. 

In Servia, a German syndicate has been granted a concession to erect a celluloid 
factory in the city of Baschka, on the Turkish frontier, and operate it for twenty 
years. The syndicate is under obligation to Invest at least 3,000,000 francs ($579,- 
000) in the enterprise, but is then exempt from all taxation and has the right to 
import raw stutfs for the f actorv free of duty. This syndicate is likewise granted 
the right to erect steam sawmills and to cut timber on the Crown lands, with the 
restriction, however, that only trees measuring at least 30 centimeters (11.8 
inches) in diameter must be cut down, and that none of the lumber sawed shall 
be sold in Servian territory. 

The Government is very anxious to see one or more paper mills started in the 
country. Timber from which wood pulp can be produced is said to be plentiful 
in Servia, and all other raw stuffs necessary for the manufacture of i)aper can be 
iniported free of duty. 

Manufactures of other descriptions are also said to be needed, and, on the 
whole, it might be worth while for enterpriE.'ng Americans to look up the indus- 
trial and commercial situation on the Balkan Peninsula. 

SPAIN. 

The trade in 1900 was divided as follows: Imports, $137,983,400; 
exports, $115,818,900. 

Consul Ridgely, of Malaga, says that though the imports from the 
United States at that port consist largely of cotton and staves, 90 
tons of steel rails, 124 tons of iron bars for window grating, banis- 
ters, etc., 29 tons of agricultural machinery, and 38 tons of other 
machinery figured in the imports last year. Paints, varnish, cement, 
fire bricks, canned meats, spices, patent medicines, etc., reach Malaga 
indirectly from our country. 

Malaga's exports to Cuba are decreasing. Cotton goods, chick peas, 
garlic, and olive oil, four of the city's chief articles of export to Cuba, 
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are all losiiig gronnd. The cheap olive oil, for lubricating purposes, 
heretofore sent in large quantities, is being supplanted by better and 
less expensive oils from the United States. 

So far as Porto Rioo is concerned, Mr. Ridgely continues, there is 
little change in the exports, which amount to about (40,000 a year. 
But the great article of import from the island is almost shut out. 
Spain now gets her coffee principally from Mexico, Venezuela, and 
Fernando Po. 

As to the opening in Spain for American goods, Yice-Consul Wood, 
of Madrid, says: 

United States goods are to be met with here on every hand and in the most nnex- 
pected places. They consist of ^lows and other aKricnltnral implements, pumps, 
condensers, steel-working macmnes, hardware of all kinds, mining machinery, 
bicycles, typewriters, hair-clipping machines, electric motors and fans, firearms, 
deatal goods, Imnher, phonographs, minematographs, etc. There is no prejudice 
here agamst American goods, and inquiries for them are being constantly received. 

The following translation from a Valencia paper has been forwarded 
by Consul Bartleman, of that city: 

Spanish products are rapidly losing groxmd, and unless our methods be brought 
into line with those of progressive nations, our wines, our oil« our fruits and v^re- 
tables will be condenmed to home consumption. We have been astonished at the 
Mling off in onr exi)orts of fruit and fresh vegetables to France, England, and Ger- 
many. The decrease for France in 1900, notwithstanding the enormously enlar^^ed 
oonsnmption created bv the Paris exposition, was erroneously attributed to Italian 
competition. The rivalry really comes from the United States. Califomia is now 
snpmying the French, EngHHh, and German markets with fresh fmit and vege- 
tabfee. The fruits are not offered at lower prices than our own, but they are pre- 
sented neatly packed and in splendid condition. 

It is ridiculous to think that fmits and vegetables raised on the slo];)es of the 
distant Pacific should com|>ete at the very doors of Spain with those produced in 
this country; yet the fact is undeniable. How is tne mystery explained? It is 
simply this: Spain sends her fmit and vegetables in the worst possible condition, 
so uur as packing and transportation are concerned; piled on wretohed railway cars, 
exposed to sun and rain, and reaching Paris from fourteen to seventeen days after 
meir departure from Valencia; while the Calif omians offer their fruit in the same 
fine condition in which it is picked from the trees. Their oranges, apples, peaches, 
and pears reach Paris, after traversing 6,000 miles, in a more attractive and appe- 
tizing condition than onrs after a journey of only 490 miles. 

We can compete with America only by employing her methods— improved 
coltivation, harvesting, and packing, cold storage, and rapid, safe transportetion. 
Otherwise, our exports will decline every day. Oeistile was once called the granary 
of Eurox)e; yet we have lived to see foreign wheat, after paying heavy transporta- 
tion taxes, protective dnties, and an adversepremimn or 85 per cent m exchange, 
competiug with our home-grown cereals. Shall we live to see American oranges 
competing vnth ours on the Valencia market itself? 

Consul-General Lay writes from Barcelona: 

The progress that the sale of American products is showing throaghout Europe 
may be seen in Barcelona, not only by the fact that in almost every line of 
industry, our goods are being offered for sale in the shop windows alongside those 
of Qreat Britain, France, and Germany, but by the opening of stores devoted 
exdnsively to the sale of American wares. Several of the leading typewriting 
machine companies have already ox)ened agencies here; but the latest addition to 
these American stores is a large establishment just opened in the principal avenue 
of this city. A sign over the premises proclaims its object to be the eidiibition of 
the latest novelties in American tools and agricultural machinery. At present, 
the discriminating tariff militates seriously against our machinery finding the 
ready sale it otherwise would in competition with British and German machinery, 
bat our importo to this market have increased. 

From the northern coast, reix)rte show an increase in imports of American min- 
ing machinery. The discovery of coal of superior quality near Gijon, added to 
the progress being made in the construction of the new harbor of the Musel , prom- 
ses to offer an extensive market for American machinery. Miners are scarce, 
and the most imj^roved labor-saving machinery is required. 
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In the northern and southern districts, the inix)ortation of agricnltural machinery 
has greatly increased this year, a considerable quantity coming from the United 
States, consisting of plows and harvesters. Importers state that these satisfactory 
results can be improved upon by American manufacturers who will study the 
requirements of the agricultural districts. 

Canned meats, fruits, etc., are being imported in yearly increasing quantities. 
It appears to me that many products are sold as British goods which are really of 
United States origin. 

Until the past two years the hall mark '* made in England " was a synonym of 
perfection to the Spaniard, while America enioyed^e reputation for lighter 
fabor-saving devices and machinery of questionable durability. A decided change 
of opinion now exists; the reports of America's encroachments on the markets of 
England and Germany all over the world have had the effect in Spain of inducing 
investigation and trial of our products. Within the last six months, the repre- 
sentatives of five manufacturers of this citjr have left for the United States to 
study our machinery, canned goods, electrical appliances, etc., with a view to 
purcnase. 

If our exporters expect to gain a further foothold in Spain, they should employ 
the same measures adopted by the Germans and English, who print their cata- 
logues in Spanish, not in their native language, and send here as agents men who 
speak Spanish. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAT, 

The imports of Sweden in 1900, according to official returns, were 
valued at $143,351,400, and the exports at $104,869,313. 
The chief articles of import were: 

Cereals $9,290,500 

Coal 17,874,700 

Cotton 2,674,900 

Cotton textiles 1,657,200 

Wool 2,857,900 

Wool textiles 8,595,756 

Coffee 6,735,700 

Oil 8,545,400 

Machinery and tools 4, 706, 000 

The import of coal is yearly increasing, and efforts are being made 
to use peat in its stead; also to utilize the electric power obtained from 
waterfalls on the railways. 

Consul-General Bordewich, of Christiania, gives the imports into 
Norway in 1900 as $83,255,030 and the exports as $46,349,635. Direct 
imports from the United States in 1900 amounted to $4,575,620. The 
indirect import through England, Germany, and Denmark is placed 
at $4,000,000 per annum, so that our trade is, on the whole, in a healthy 
condition, although there is room for improvement, especially in freights 
and the credit system. 

American machinery, continues Mr. Bordewich, is being introduced 
in different plants, thus indirectly damaging our trade in the manu- 
factured articles. For instance, our commerce in shoes has become 
almost nominal since Norwegian factories have put in American 
machinery. The same is true of paper and, to an extent, of flour. 

SWITZERIiAND. 

Imports in 1900, says Consul-General McCallum, of St. Gall, were 
valued at $213,674,735, and exports at $160,784,576. 

Imports from the United States amounted to $11 ,014,500, and exports 
hither to $18,478,650. About 45 per cent of our imports from Switz- 
erland consists of embroideries. 

Consul Gifford, of Basel, notes that although there is an apparent 
decline in the exports of American goods to Switzerland in 1900, the 
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falling off has been in food products, which were not needed on account 
of the excellent local crops. The sale of our manufactures, while 
slightly less than in 1899, has doubled since 1896, and in view of the 
general trade depression in Switzerland, it is remarkable that the 
decrease was so small. In some branches, indeed, such as boots and 
shoes, watch cases, agricultural, tool and electric machinery, there has 
been an advance. 

Swiss imports in the first six months of 1901 were valued at 
$84,100,200, and exports at $73,968,200. 

Consul Frankenthal, of Berne, gives the following statement, show- 
ing the percentages taken by the various countries in Swiss trade in 
1900: 



Country. 


Imports 
from. 




O^nrnmoY., 


Percent. 
81.68 
6.28 
18.66 
14.68 
2.68 
6.61 
4.82 
6.14 


Percent. 
24. U 


Austria 


6.46 


Frmnoe - - - 


iai5 


Italy 


6.28 


RAlglTIVTt . , ... - . , . 


1.78 


f^t^inwx 


20.90 


Fnmifi. , 


8.28 


United States 


11.46 







TURKEY. 

Ck>nsul-General Dickinson, of Constantinople, says: 

It gives me pleasure to report that the expodtion for American products, which 
was established here in 1899, under the name of the American-Oriental Agency, 
has made steady progress. During the past snmmer, a member of the New York 
firm which represents the American exporters who supply the American-Oriental 
Agency spent several months in Constantinople, Smyrna, and other cities in this 
region, endeavoring to open np new avenues for American trade. A substantial 
increase in business has resulted at several points. Orders for goods amounting 
to about $40,000 were taken in Smyrna. The orders, cost price In New York, for 
six months ended December 31. 1901 (for Constantinople), amounted to (106,610, 
comprising agricultural machinery and tools, windmills, pumx)s, malleable fit- 
tan^, tin plates, lamps, jewelry, furniture, confectionery, oleo oil, cotton goods, 
rosm, stationery supplies, typewriters, hosiery, soax)s, perromer^, brooms, carpet 
sweepers, silverware, cloc& and watches, trnnk-makers' supphes, locks, hinges, 
and other house hardware, carpenters' tools, etc. 

There are other agencies besides the American-Oriental engaged in introducing 
American goods. One agent has sold during the year over 1 ,900 tons of wire nails. 
Nearly all the American manufacturers of harvesting and mowing machines are 
represented. Their aggregate sales were 470 reapers and mowers, 2 binders, 4 
rakes, and 1 thrashing machine. The binders are considered too compHcated for the 
use of the Turkish peasants. About 700 acres of land near San Sterano have been 
rented by the American-Oriental Agency; a large quantity of American grains and 
seeds has been ordered, with a variety of agricultural machines and implements. 
It is proposed during the coming season to carry on farming operations on the 
American plan as an object lesson to the farmers and peasants of this region. 
Comi)laints are made in regard to the indifference of the American exporter in 
securing a satisfactory freight rate from New York to the place of destination. 
As the ability of American goods to compete in the foreign market is generally 
determined by the freight charges, this is a x>oint which should have the closest 
attrition. 

The important irade, ^rmitting the Anatolian Company to extend its line from 
Kcmieh to the Persian Gulf, has been issued. The new line will connect the exist- 
ing r^way system of Asia Minor with the most distant provinces of the Empire, 
and will establish direct communication between the Bosphorus and the Indian 
Ocean. The distance between Constantinople and Bagdad will be covered in fifty- 
five boors. The total length of the railway will be 1,558 miles, and the term of 
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the concession is ninet -nine years. The project is of far-reaching importance, 
not only in opening np fertile regions, bnt affecting serionsly the commercial routes 
of the oriental world. 

New direct steamer service has been established by the Dentsch-Levant Line 
from New York to Constantinople and Black Sea ports. 

Imports in 1899 were valued at $11,614,400 and exports at $10,319,100. 
The following is summarized from British Foreign Office Reports 
(annual series, N"o. 2650) : 

In the import trade of Turkey, the difficulty of discriminating between solvent 
and insolvent customers is so great that trading is safe only when carried on 
through an agent. The question of agents has an importance in Turkey which 
it possesses in no other country.' The large mass of consumers are Turks, and 
between them and the foreign producer comes either a local trader or a foreign 
agent. In the latter case, the intermediate profit is saved by bringing the con- 
sumer into contact with the producing house, and an ezx)erienced agent vnth. a 
knowledge of the languages of the country has thus the double advantage of pro- 
tecting the manufacturing house from fraud and of securing for it jurofitable cus- 
tom, while the collection of debts becomes very much easier. The difficulty of 
language renders almost useless the system of sending commercial travelers. The 
importance to a trader in Turkey of a knowledge of the Turkish language can 
not be overestimated. It would be advisable for those en^ged in trade with Tur- 
key to send out a representative to familiarize himself with the language of the 
country and the peculiarities of the people. Experience shows that a sufficient 
knowledge of Turkish, in order to treat directly with Turks, can be acquired in a 
couple of years. The success of the Germans in obtaining a footing in tnis market 
must be attributed mainly to the influx of G^erman commission agents and small 
traders, and to the assiduity with which they set themselves to learn the languages 
of the country. 

XJNITBD KINGDOM. 

According to the Board of Trade Journal, January 9, 1902, the 
aggregate value of the trade of the United Kingdom for the year 1901, 
as compared with 1900 and 1899, was as follows: 





ISW. 


1900. 


190L 


TniTiortft , 


$8,880,487,694 

l,287,lfi0,818 
816,586,896 


$2,545,644,488 

1,417,066,868 
807,475;»6 


t8.541,i7IL004 


v^riw^!.4«. 

jSiZporcB. 

iBritishand Irish produce -.— 


1.805,048.884 




m,177,4» 






Total 


8.964,104,906 


4,870,105,669 


4,886,701,904 





The article continues: 

The value of the imports from foreign countries and British possessionB 
amounted to $2,541,476,094 for the year 1901, showing a net decrease of $4,068,394 
as compared with the figures for 1900. "Articles oi food and drink, duty free," 
show an increase of )S8,882,136; "raw materials for textile manufactures,** 
$9,997,781, while in "raw materials for sundry industries and manufactures,** 
there is a decrease of $84,674,698; in metals, a decrease of $11,718,236; in ** articles 
of food and drink, dutiable,*' one of $7,956,868. The exports of British produce 
and manufacture during 1901 were valued at $1 ,865,048,884, showing a net decrease 
of $52,037,484 as comi)ared with the figures of the previous year. The decrease in 
raw materials was $41,871,898; in "metals and articles manufactured therefrom, 
except machinery and i^ps," $28,878,660; in "machinery and miUwork,** 
$8j^58i6,691. 

The decrease in raw materials is almost entirely due to coal, coke, and fuel, the 
values of which amounted to $147,635,011 last year, as compared with $187,944,280 
in 1900. With regard to " yams and textile fabrics,'* it may be noted that cotton 
piece goods show an increased value of $20,021,740, while worsted yam, woolen, 
and worsted piece goods together exhibit a decrease of $11,836,760. As r^^ards 
the increase of $22,702,228 in the value of the exports of foreign and colonial mer- 
chandise, it will be noted that sheep or lamb*8 wool showed an increaae of 
$15,674,997 last year as compared with 1900. 
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Consul-General Osborne, of London, says that the trade of the 
United Kingdom in 1900 was larger both in imports and exports than 
in any year since 1886. The chief countries sharing in the commerce 
were: 



Conntriee. 




ExportH. 
To— 



Narthem ports.. 

Southern ports . . 

Germany 

Holland. 

Belgium 

Prance 

United States 

Sweden and Norway 
Denmark 

II 
Turl 

S 

Argentina 

Chfle 

China 

Japan 

North American colonies 

Anstralaaia 

British India 

Straits Settlements 

Cape Colony 



$70,417,700 
11,884,700 
192,718,900 
74,665,400 
74,231,600 
129,887,800 
186, n9, 800 
62,081,000 
23,620,000 
81,660,800 
47,222,500 
27,160,000 
80,797,800 
80,828,000 
87,191,200 
17,678,700 
28, in, 600 
40,609,600 
48,295,700 
147,887.100 
154,884,700 
16,081,800 
61,281,600 



Mr. Osborne gives the following data: 

TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM WITH THE PHILIPPINES. 

The value of the imports into Great Britain from the Philippines in 1900 
amonnted to $8,401,455, against $6,216,575 in 1899, an increase of $2,184,880. The 
following articles show the chief increases: 

Hemp $2,250,000 

Tobacco, manufactured 170,000 

Unrefined sugar 492,250 

In the exports of British and Irish goods to the PhiUppines, every article except 
linens showed an increase in 1900. 

The total value of exports reached $5,719,480, as against $2,065,215 in 1899, an 
increase of $3,654,265. The largest increases occurred in cotton yam, 877 per cent; 
cottons, over 200 per cent; machinery, nearly 200 per cent; iron, 390 per cent; 
pickles, 408 per cent. In he export of linens, the decrease is small. Of foreign 
and colonial merchandise, the exports amounted to $289,455, compared with $127,960 
in 1899, an increase of $161,498. The principal increases occurred in cheese, 60 per 
cent; raw cotton, 1,320 per cent; cotton manufactures. 175 per cent; meat, hams, 
80 per cent; machinery, 60 per cent; condensed milk, 850 per cent; paper, unprinted, 
100 per cent; silk manufactures, 125 per cent, and woolen manufactures, 480 per 
cent, 

TRADE WITH CUBA. 

The imports into the United Kingdom from Cuba were $199,660, an increase of 
$77,855 as compared with 1899. Logwood appears for the first time in the list, 
the value being over $40,000; also mahogany, the value being $119,800; on the 
other band, imx)orts of iron ore, old broken iron, and rum no longer appear. 

Tlw exports to Cuba amounted to $6,196,500 (produce of the United Kingdom), 
comparea with $5,667,800 in 1899, the princixMkl increases being in apparel (nearly 
80 per cent), cement (nearly 90 per cent), and cottons (nearly 40 per cent). On 
the other hand, there was a decrease of 25 per cent in chemicals, of 25 per cent in 
bats, and of 20 per cent in linens. Thero WW 1^ decrease in the foreign goods 
eiported to Cuba during the year. 
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TRADE WITH POETO RIOO. 

Imports from Porto Bico amotmted to only $8,855, bnt exports thereto totaled 
$580,600; these figures, however, showed the notable decrease of $785,600 com- 
pared with 1890. The chief loss was in cottons, 71 per cent. Iron also e^owed a 
decline of 70 per cent. 

The following extracts are from the annual report of Consul Boyle, 
of Liverpool: 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN OBBAT BRITAIN. 

To an American observer, the economic conditions now existing in England are 
of great interest and importance from the standpoint of international trade and 
commerce. These conditions have been for some time the subject of a general and 
epirited discussion by the British press and platform. There are x)ossibilitie8 that 
tiie resultant developments may be such changes aa will radically affect the entire 
industrial and social life of the British nation; and, furthermore, there is a large 
and ever increasing number of thoughtful and well-informed people who express 
the serious belief that if these changes do not come about in the near future, Great 
Britain will be permanently relegated to the third position in the ranks of the 
world's trade and commerce. 

Trade generally is not as good now as it was a ^ear ago, or two years ago. The 
year 1900 was most prosperous; but all authorities agree that British trade has 
received a check, dating from the early part of January, 1901. The September 
quarterly returns for the United Kingdom show a decrease of both imports and 
exports, and the returns for the ten months of 1901 ended October 81 show a 
decrease of exports amounting to $47,977,964 as compared with 1900. A rather 
gloomy view of the future prevails, and the cry is going up from commercial 
bodies, from ^litical speakers, from economic writers, and from the new8pai)ers 
that ** sometmng must be done.'' Even a year ago, or two years ago, when trade 
was exceptionalTy good, there were many complionts of the successful rivalry of 
other countries; but now that the era of good times seems about to be replaced by 
a i)eriod of dullness, if not of actual bad trade, the complaints are louder and more 

general. When the war in South Africa is over, there is bound to be a popular 
emand for legislative action, and the indications are that the Government will 
be compelled to devote itself to a more earnest consideration of matters relating 
to the trade and commerce of the country. An observer of the public trend of 
things can not but be impressed with the fact that during the last two or three 
years, there has been manifested in England a widespread and growing belief that 
unless great changes are brought about this country is doomed to take a rearward 
place in the commerce of the world. But it is proper to add that these forebodings 
are controverted by some of the leading manufacturers and commercial authorities 
in the country. It is conceded that in manufactures, Great Britain has within the 
last few years failed to meet the comi)etition of the United States and Germany. 
Those optimistically inclined plead exceptional and marvelous natural advantages 
so far as the United States is concerned, and aa to Germany, the unsatisfactory 
financial and commercial situation just now prevailing there is cited as an instance 
of a country * * booming ' ' iC^elf too rapidly. There are fears expressed that even in 
the carrying trade, the supremacy of Great Britain is threatened. 

A great many reasons are advanced for this condition of affairs, and there are 
just as many, and probably more, panaceas suggested. Without indulging in any 
theories of my own, I present below, in brief, a statement of the different views 
current in England bearing upon this subject. 

THE "fair-trade" MOVEMENT. 

While most of the leaders of both the great opposing political parties seem to be 
(at least publicly) as strongly wedded to free trade as ever they were, there is 
undoubtedly a stroi^g sentiment among the masses, and one which appears to be 
getting stronger all the time, in favor of changing the present fiscal ixJlicy of this 
country, so as to bring about what has become popularly known as ** fair trade," 
which, in fact, is nothing but reciprocity. Protection per se is not very much 
advocated, but it is significant that many of the most widely circulated pai)er8 of 
Great Britain are now boldly advocating a policy of ** fair trade," or ** Do toothers 
as they do to you;" and this doctrine has become quite popular within the club 
organizations of the dominant party, although it is proper to state that those 
responsible for of&cial x>olitical declarations are careful not to commit themselves 
to this policy. It is altogether probable that if the United Kingdom passes through 
a period of hard times within the near future, this question will become a leading 
one. Against this situation there must be set the national dislike to change; a 
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traditional respect, amonntin^ almost to reverence, for the '* established institu- 
tions " of the country (of which free trade is one of the most fundamental) , and 
the opposition of certain vested interests directly benefited by free trade, and of 
the ** Cobden school " oi political economists, who hold to the view that the policy 
of free trade is not only sound political ethics, but is in financial results the best, 
especially under the x)eculiar circumstances of this country. 

EDUCATIONAL REFORMS. 

There is a universal acknowledgment that the educational status of the United 
E[inKdom is below that of most of the other leading nations of the world, and par- 
ticu£u-ly the United States and Germany, and this is frequently given as one of 
the chief reasons why she is being outstripped in manufactures. This subject of 
education is a very thorny one in England, owing principally to the fact that there 
are two s^tems of management — one the board-school management (similar to 
the American public school system) , and the other the denominational manage- 
ment. Becognizinff the great dijfferences of opinion there are upon this phase of 
the educational problem, efforts are being made by the re8i)ective authorities to 
secure uniformity of methods and results, while at the same time raising the 
standards. Great progress has been made in London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, and some other large cities. This advancement is true generally of 
primary education, and it is also true that the authorities, both national and local, 
nave made great strides during the past three or four years in technical education. 
Liverpool is taking a front place in this movement, its new technical school being 
one of the largest and finest in the Kingdom, and it is also taking a leading place 
in the new movement for popular instruction in foreign languages. 

BRITISH V. AMERICAN LABOR. 

The attitude of workmen generally, and particularly of trades-unionists, in regard 
to labor-saving machinery has been warmly discussed through the newspapers 
ever since the great strike of the engineers a couple of years ago. The charge is 
made that there is a general disposition on the part of Briti^ workingmen to 
obstruct as much as possible the use of labor-savmg machinery, and to limit its 
output whenever the employers add machinery to their plant; and also that in cer- 
tain trades the rule is '' one man, one machine,*' whereas in America one man will 
attend to two or three machines. It is furthermore charged that there is an increas- 
ing disposition on the part of British workingmen to shirk work, and to use all expe- 
dients to perform as little labor as possible during the hours for which they are x)aid. 
These charges are made with great particularity against trades-unionists. There is . 
it is to be noted, a growing tendency throughout the country to shorten the hours or 
labor, while at the same time there is an upward movement in wages. As a rule, 
tradee-unionists deny the charge of obstructing the use of labor-savinp^ machinery 
and liinitmg the ou^ut; and they retort that employers are lacking m enterprise 
in not fitting up their factories with up-to-date plants. It is undoubtedly true, 
however, that, speaking generally and quite apart from the question of trades- 
unioniflm, Englisn manufacturers find it almost impossible to get the same amount 
of product from machines as is obtained in America. There are two reasons that 
account for this, independent of any agreement, express or implied, on the part of 
tradee-unionists to lirnit the output. The first reason is that, as a rule, the British 
workman is not as adaptable as the American workman — he does not so readily 
pet command of new appliances as the American workman; and the second is that 
it is not the custom of the country for an Englishman, whether mechanic, clerk, 
or laborer, to work as hard as an American. 

English trades-unionists who have recently visited the United States as delegates 
to labor conventions, or in a representative capacity to make observations, as a 
role report that American mechanics and factory hands wbrk too hard. An 
American manager of a match factory established over here with American 
machinery once told me that 400 people in a factory in America turned out 
more matches than 700 people over here with identically the same machinery; 
and incidentally it may be remarked that practically all the machinery used m 
the English match factories is American, and has been so for many years. In 
some respects, the English workman is more ** independent " than the American 
workman— that is, he will not endeavor to make himself so " handy." and will 
often refuse to do anything outside a certain line rigidly laid down by the custom 
of his craft generally and by his trade union in particular. American manuf ac- 
t-nr^rs who establish factories here find that, although the English workman is 
tl orough in what he does, he is not only slow in comparison with an American 
workman, but will sometimes strike on the slightest provocation, although it is 
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observed that within the last two years, the leading spirits among trades-muooists 
have taken a somewhat pronounced position against strikes except as a last, 
extreme resort. In this connection, it is worth noting that, as a role, strikes in 
EngUmd are more stubborn thim in America, although it is the exception for vio- 
lence to be used here. Although there is a greater division of labor in America, 
yet oftentimes twice as man;f men are required in England to do a certain job as 
would be required in America, as each man is very jealous lest a workman in 
another alliea trade should do the smallest piece of work which the rules of his 
trade say should be done b^ him and him alone. 

Trades-unionism has an influence here far beyond what it has in America, and 
it is but just to say that there is greater need of trades unions in this country than 
in America. Undoubtedly, English trades unions have brought about great 
reforms in the condition or factories as to the hours of labor, in regard to the 
employment of children, etc. , and there are indications that the alleged restrictive 
policy of trades unions, express or implied, is gradually being modified. 

LABOR-SAVma MACHINEBY. 

The small extent to which ux>-to-date labornsaving machinery is used here as 
compared with America, and even Germany, is just now a fruitful topic of discns- 
sion. The rule here is for a plant or maclune not to be replaced until it is abso- 
lutely worn out. The question is, * ' Will it do? * ' not * * Can it be improved? * * The 
fault is, so the workmen say, that of the employers, and the latter retaliate by 
blaming the workmen. The handicap to which English manufacturers are sub- 
jected by reason of their employment of antiquated plant is generally recognized 
by the newspapers and by speakers at conventions of chambers of commerce and 
manufactures, and the agitation has undoubtedly led to great improvements in 
this regard. 

IMITATION OF AMERICAN METHODS. 

To sum up, there is a general recognition of the fact that England can not go 
on as she has been doing for the past quarter of a century, dating from the time 
when she was practicaUy the manufacturing and conmiercial monopolist of the 
world. There is a widespread movement for the copying of American methods 
in organization and methods of trade, and within the past year, a number of dele- 
gations of members of chambers of commerce, railroad men, and mechanics have 
gone to the United States to make practical observations. One enterprising Liv- 
erpool shipping firm has taken over several delegations of trades-unionists to the 
United States and Canada, and will bring them back free of charge. Whether 
the newly awakened movement to meet outside competition will be able to over- 
come the traditional conservatism of the British people is difficult to say. The 
probabilities are that foreign competition will go on its conquering way until hard 
times overtake the British people; that then, with their habitual thoroughness, 
they will undertake the task of reforming their educational system, of moderniz- 
ing their svstem of manufacture, and of changing the restrictive customs and 
habits of the work x)eople. 

In the meanwhile, now is the time for American manufacturers to get a stronger 
foothold in this country. The introduction of our goods into England has enor- 
mously increased during the past year. One suggestion made several times in 
these reports is reiterated witn emphasis: Do notlet considerations of cheapness 
or greater profits lead to the deterioration of the orig^al high standard of goods. 

UNITED STATES TRADE. 

Consul MeFarland, of Nottingham, says: 

Most noticeable, perhaps, of all prevailing trade conditions is the nervous 
antagonism toward everything American wmch has sprung up amongst the 
British people within the past twelve months. There has always been some prej- 
udice against foreign articles; and heretofore, G^erman products have been in the 
freatest disfavor, simply for the reason that they were more common on tlie mar- 
et than American and a greater trade jealousy existed against Q^rmany; but 
recently, the enormous growth of American trade in aU branches has forced itself 
upon the attention of British newspapers, manufacturers, and the public generally, 
until in a number of instances the boycott is openly advocated as a remedy. The 
British peoi)le are nothing if not loyal. They inherit the belief that a British 
trade-mark is a guaranty of qualitjr, and they nave some reason for it. Unlike 
the liberal-minded American public, with whom a foreign trade-mark carries a 
glamor of attractiveness, they will not purchase known American or German 
wares unless by reason of novelty, design, or economy the latter appeal irresistibly. 
The retailer, therefore, is chary in his offerings, and many lines of goods are now 
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offered and sold withont comment, which one and two years ago were displayed as 
of ** American make*' or ''American style.** The Diamond Match Company 
parades its goods nnder the good old English name of Bryant & May; the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Trost calls itself the English Tobacco Ck>mi)any, and advertises its 
goods as made in Ehigland by British workmen; and the proprietanr medicines 
which were first introduced as American discoveriee now blot from their adver- 
tisements everything except method which might identify them as imx)ortations 
from the United States. With every internal ailment, from the apparent effects 
of the Sonth African war to the idle shoe operatives at Northampton, attribated 
to American competition, the prevailing prejndice can be nnderstood. Recently, 
in condnding an article npon the decline of British foreign commerce, the London 
Mail said: 

''Always bnying from the foreigner more and more of everything except 
materials for oar own industry; always selling less and less of our own products; 
onr masses forced to be satisfied with less and less victuals. This seems the posi- 
tion in a nutshell, and onr countrymen of every class will do wisely to ponder it." 

INCRKASE IN AMERICAN EXPORTS. 

This sort of pessimism is largely responsible for the prejudice against foreign 
goods; but despite all prejudice, ana solely because of merit and cheapness, 
American trade in everv fine continues to develop. That it might douole or 
quadruple at a bound, ir only our exporters would study and conform to the 
peculiarities of British demand, still goes without repeating. In shoe, hosiery, 
farm and general machinery, shelf hardware, oil stoves and coal ranges, furni- 
ture of all classes, boots and shoes, dress novelties, tinned (canned) fruits, vege- 
tables, meats, etc., the volume of trade grows gradually and surely. Leicester, 
which a few years ago exported shoes to"a considerable extent, now not only does 
not export but uses a great deal of American finished leather; while three-fourths 
of the boot machinery in use is either of American make or from American pat- 
terns, and American boots are successfully retailed there, at Nottingham, and 
throughout this district; the demand, wMch is confined almost exclusively to 
high-grade shoes for men and women, continually growing. Certain American 
underwear, hosiery, and ladies' enpecialties are also finding unobtrusive sale in this 
home of the British industry. American soda fountains made their appearance 
in Nottingham this year; and in almost every store, of whatever character, 
American wares are gradually and surely finding place. 

Hosiery exports are also decreasing steadily, on account of the gradual growth 
of the American industry, and it appears to be only a question of a few years when 
this item, like that of shoes, will have entirely disappeared. 

Consul McCoim, of Dumfermiine, says: 

There is a marked demand for articles of American manufacture handled here 
by ironmongers (hardware dealers), such as joiners* tools, engineers* tools, wring- 
ers, meat choppers, carpet sweepers, bicycles and cycle accessories, lawn mowers, 
chums, ice-cream freezers, wire cages, kitchen utensils, cash tills, American wood- 
work, locks of all descriptions, and other articles known in the hardware line as 
shelf goods, o£Sce -furniture, farm utensils, estate requisites, clocks, watches, type- 
writers, electric fittings, leather belting, and colliery furnishings. 

American boots and snoes are becoming very common in this district. A local 
dealer is now importing direct. Nearly all the leading boot and shoe manufac- 
turers in the Umted States have representatives in some parf of Britain, with the 
result that competition is keen and every effort is made to meet the wants of the 
British importer. There is also an increased demand for American rubbers. 

Consnl Dexter, of Leeds, notes a material growth in the consump- 
tion of United States goods. California canned and dried fraits have 
become very popnlar; also our meats. American shoes are to be 
seen in all shops keeping first-class footwear, having displaced the 
French goods that were formerly popular. 

Consul Touvelle, of Belfast, says that American agricultural imple- 
ments take the lead there, and our bicycles, shoes, and wire nails are 
in great demand. One of the leading shipbuilding firms of Belfast 
has ordered 20, OCX) tons of steel plates in the last six months. 

Vice-Consul Piatt, of Dublin, says that importations of our goods 
are advancing in many lines. The better classes of American prod- 
ucts are everywhere looked upon with favor. 
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COMMERCIAL BELATlONS AimUAL BEP0RT8. 



Imports and exports from January 1 to September SO, 1901, 
IMPORTS. 



Kind of merchandise. 



Uyo animals: 
Cattle- 
Ox kind head.. 

Others do. 

Salt meat metric tons*.. 

Skins, rough, fresh or dry do. . . 

Silks do... 

Animal grease other than fish. do. . . 

Cheese do... 

Butter do 

Sea fish do 

Cereals: 

Wheat. Oerman wheat, maslin, 
metric tons 

Oats metric tons. 

Barley do... 

Com do 

Flour do.... 

Semoule, in groats, in paste, or Geno- 
ese paste metric tons.. 

Rice do 

Dried vegetables and their flour, 

metric tons 

Chestnuts and their flour, metric tons 

Seed metric tons. 

Potatoes do... 

Fruits: 

Dry do — 

Fresh do — 

Oleagineous grains and fruits, .do — 
Sugar: 

Raw ^ do.. 

Refined do.. 

Molasses do — 

Grape sugar , do. . . . 

Coffee do. . . . 

Pepper do — 

Cinnamon do. . . . 

Nutmeg, mace, and vanilla... do — 

Cloves do...». 

Tea do.... 

Tobacco: 

Leaf or gross do — 

Manufactured— 

Cigars do — 



Total for 
the first 

nine 
months of 
the year. 



2,094 
42,742 

261.7 

786 

G99.4 

23.2 

1,179.7 

2,009.4 

393.8 
1,566.4 



66.7 
18.4 
48 
189 
7.600.2 

764.3 
2,862.3 

8.688.6 

96.3 

9.4 

10,223.7 

2.359.1 
1,681.2 
1,163 

1,717.3 

11,494.1 

2.7 

114.4 

8,998.1 

42.2 

11.8 

2 

7.7 
71.1 

1,148.8 

9 



Kind of merchandise. 



Tobacco— Continued. 

Manufactured— Continued. 

Cigarettes metric tons., 

In powder, etc do... 

Pure olive oil .' do... 

Oil from fat grains do... 

Building wood: 

Rough or squared do... 

Sawed do... 

Fermented drink: 

Ordinary wines gallons. 

Wines and liquors do. . . 

Beer metric tons. 

Alcohol, brandy, spirits, etc., liters ^ 

{mre alcohol 
neral waters metric tons. 

Material of all kinds do... 

Sulphur ....do.... 

Pit coal do... 

Petroleum oil, schist, and other min- 
eral oils: 

Gross metric tons.. 

Refined or essence, hectoliters 

(equal to 100 liters) 

Pig iron, iron, and steel .metric tons. , 
Soap, other than perfumery . . .do. . . . 

Chicory do.... 

Candles of all kinds do.... 

Earthenware do.... 

Glass and crystal do..., 

Tissues: 

Flax or hemp do 

Jute do.... 

Cotton do.... 

Linen do.... 

Silk do.... 

Others do 

Paper and applications do. . . . 

Skins and peltry, worked do. . . . 

Engines and machinery do. . . . 

Metal works do.... 

Woodworks do 

Esparto, manufacture, basket trade. 

and shoes tons.. 

Toys do.... 



Total for 
the first 

nine 
months of 
the year. 



0.8 

86.4 

878.6 

6,889.8 

26.4 
681.1 

198,920 
202,427 
2,122.8 

^M 

80,967.8 

18,878.1 

188,699.8 



117.8 

538,658 
16,781.2 
9,036.1 
401.8 
2,844.5 
7,316.9 
8,780.4 

881.2 
4.166.6 
7,777.2 

639.8 
9.8 

m6 

5.816.4 

1,555.8 

4,544.9 

10,287.2 

27,296 

658.4 
442.8 



EXPORTS. 



Live animals: 

Ox kind < head. 

CatUe do... 

Oxen do. 

Others do. . . 

Skins, rough or fresh, .metric tons *. . 

Wool do..., 

Bilks do.... 

Grease, animals, other than fish, 
metric tons 

Wax metric tons . . 

Ocean fish do ... . 

Coral, rough do 

Bones, hoofs, and horns of cattle, 
metric tons 

Cereals: 

Wheat, German wheat, maslin, 

metric tons 

Oats metric tons. . 

Barley do 

Com do — 

Flour do.... 

Semoule, in groats, in paste, or Geno- 
ese paste metric tons. . 

Dry vegetables and their fiour.do — 

Seeds do 

Potatoes do 

Fmits: 

Fresh do 

Dry do 



•Of 2,206 pounds. 




98.1 

60.3 

1,985.3 

2.6 

835.1 



106,855.6 

74,053.8 

128,965.9 

935.9 

5, 130. 9 

2,459.2 
4,481.6 
1,374.2 
8.092.9 

12,423.8 
4,133.1 



Linseed metric tons. 

Tobacco: 

In leaf or gross do... 

Manufactured— 

Cigars do... 

Cigarettes do... 

In powder,etc do... 

Olive oil do... 

Cork, rough, rasped, in boards .do. . . 

Alpha: do... 

Vegetable hair do... 

Tan bark do... 

Fresh vegetables do. . . 

Forage, bran of wheat do. . . 

Rags do... 

Fermented drink, wine: 

Ordinary gallons. 

Of liquors do... 

Alcohol do 

Alcohol, brandy, other spirits .do 

Marble metric tons. 

Phosphate (natural) do... 

Minerals: 

Of iron do 

Copper do... 

Lead do 

Zinc do.... 

Salt do.... 

Skins and peltry (worked) do.... 

Wooden works do 



287.6 

6,865 

22.7 

840.2 

276.9 

8.127.7 

10,958.7 

68.898 

20,199.2 

6,985.5 

6,690.3 

18.146.1 

889.8 

51.799.882 

3,940 

2,627.147 

803,250 

610.6 
210,041.5 

44&. 672.1 

475.8 

4.188.8 

89,097.1 

8,011.5 

80.8 

1,687.5 



»»1 liter =-1.06 quart 
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WDfB. 

The wine crop in Algeria for 1901 is estimated to be about 26 per 
cent less than in 1900, but it is of excellent quality. It is, of course, 
assum^ that our wine merchants know that Algerian wines are chiefly 
sent to France, and there blended with the French product and sold in 
the United States and elsewhere as French wines. There seems to be 
no reason why wine merchants in the United States should not import 
direct from Algeria and do their own blending. The following stote- 
ment shows the ruling prices: 

Prices of tmnes,^ 

RED WINBB. 

Francfl. 

9J to 10 per cent alcohol 6. 60 to 6. 00 = $1.06 to $1.16 

101 to 11 per cent alcohol 7.50to 8.50= 1.46to 1.64 

Hi to 12 per cent alcohol 10. 00 to 12. 00 = 1.93to 2.32 

12i to 13 per cent alcohol U.OOto 16.00= 2.70to 2.90 

Prices are noted taken in the vineyard of the seller. TraoBportation costs 0.80 
franc (15 cents) to 2.50 francs (48 cents) a hectoliter (26.4 gallons). 

WHrrs WINES (white grapes). 

Eleven to 12 per cent alcohol, 12 to 13 francs ($2.32 to $2.51) a hectoliter (26.4 gal' 
Ions), or 1.10 to 1.15 (21 to 22 cents) proof; 12} to 13} per centalcohol, 15 to 16 francs 
($2.90 to $3.08) a hectoliter, or 1.20 to 1.30 francs (23 to 25 cents) proof. 

Prices in the vineyard of the seller. Transportation to Algiers, costs 1.50 to 2.60 
francs (29 to 48 cents) a hectoliter. 

White wines (red grapes) are cheaper. 



Algiers, November 16^ 190L* 



Daniel S. Kidder, Consul. 



OBAN. 



Consul Kidder transmits from Algiers, June 23, 1901, summary of 
the exports and imports between the United States and the port 
of Oran, Africa, for the vear ended December 31, 1900, preparea by 
Mr, Benjamin A. Courcelle, consular agent in that city. 

Attention is called to the fact that the gross weight of the exports 
from Oran is much larger than that from Algiers. 



Kind and quantity of goods imported from the United States into Oran, 


Kind. 


Weight 


Kind. 


Weight. 


Salted meats 


Met. to»M> 

282 

7 

260 

800 

445 

46 

2 


Glass articles, etc 


Met. tons.fc 
1 


Coffee 


Harveeting machinery 


25 




Handling machinery 


8 


Cotton oil 


Household articles. I 


9 


LoinbCT 


Tubes in iron or in steel 


25 


Petioleom 


Wooden articles 


1 


Coal . 


Total 




Refined «dt 


4,168 







» Price per hectoliter»26.42 gallons. 



!» Of 2,204.6 pounds. 
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Kind and quantUy of goods exported from Oran to the United States. 



Kind. 


Weight. 


Kind. 


Weight 


Fresh or salted hides 


MeLtons.^ 

199 

8,176 

78 


Iron ore 


JfeltoM.* 
20,824 


KflDftrto crasB 


Total.. 






Marble 


28,777 









•Of 2,2016 pounds. 

azo:res. 

The inclosed statement shows the different articles imported from 
the United States for the year ended June 30, 1901. The total 
($240,208) does not appear large when compared with our trade at 
other places, but in the number and kind of things imported, one can 
see that the merchants of the Azores are not inclined to discriminate 
against us. Wheat, oil, lumber, cotton, and corn constitute the largest 
items; but if our leading merchants would give buyers here one-halt the 
attention bestowed on home customers, they could not only increase 
the list, but the amount, many times. There are no great difiiculties 
to overcome, no steamship lines to organize, and the people are favor- 
ably inclinea to our trade; all they require is some personal attention. 
1 do not mean by this the appearance of a traveler who soon disap- 
pears, never to return, but the establishment of an agency, with author- 
ity not alone to make prices, but to extend credits. . And 1 want to say 
that if we wish to hold the small trade we have, something of this kind 
is absolutely necessary. 

Business in the shipping line has been below the normal. This is 
accounted for in many ways, the principal reason being the low freights; 
besides, the large boats, with great capacity for carrying coal, are 
rapidly taking the place of the smaller ones. 

The railroad is still in the hands of a promoter, who is now in London. 

The most distressing condition in tne Azores at present is the ina- 
bility of the alcohol manufacturers to sell their output. This failure 
is attributed to the immense stocks of wine on hand in Portugal and 
the lack of demand. The vineyards are consequently turning the wine 
into alcohol and underselling those who manufacture this product from 
sweet potatoes. Several of the alcohol manufacturers have ceased 
operation for this year and the outlook is exceedingly bad. 

The pineapple trade continues to grow and this fruit is one of the 
largest items of export. The inauguration of a regular transport line 
has not only helpea this particular trade, but has encouraged people 
to try once more to ship oranges, formerly the leading item of export 
from the Azores. 

The latest census returns are not yet published, but a memorandum 
given me by one of the chiefs shows that there has been an increase in 
the population of this civil district of 3,938person8. The last census, 
taken m 1890, showed that the islands of St. Michaels and St. Marie 
supported 125,411 people. In 1900, this number had increased to 129,349, 
notwithstanding the heavy emigration. For some years, this has been 
mainly to the united States, and from present indications I should say 
that the spring and summer of 1902 will see the largest movement that 
has ever taken place. The money returned by these emigrants has been 
of great benefit to the merchants, as there are no exchange banks with 
connections in the States. American money passes everywhere in 
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the islands except in the custom-houde, and the amount of it held here 
most be quite large, judging by its f r^uent appearance. 

The amount of exports from the islands to the States is small. This 
office continues to supply catalogues and information to all inquirers, 
and no house need hesitate to send them. I can always find some one 
who is interested, but we must imitate our foreign competitors, who 
never lose an opportunity of coming into personal contact with their 
customers, and seldom refuse an order, no matter how small. Their 
travelers know the language well, and endeavor to please, as well as to 
do business. They are ever on the watch for new ideas and are ready 
to duplicate at the same price. As a result, they do seven or eight 
times more business than ourselves, though their goods are no better, 
prices not lower, and freights the same, or even higher than our own. 

American coal is still holding its own, and the recent disturbances 
in the trade in England will have the tendency to further increase the 
importation. 

Geo. H. Pigkerell, Consul. 

St. Michaels, December iO^ 1901. 



ImporU into the Azores from the United States for the year ended June $0^ 1901. 



Description. 



Qoantity. 



p]ow8,etc 

Agrtonltoial implements 

Hones 

^ovepoliiih 

Blacktng 

Books, maps, etc 

Com boshels.. 

Wheat do 

Wheat floor barrels. . 

BreadstnffB . 1 

Cycles 4... 

CsxTisges 

Baking powder — pounds. . 

Drags 

Clocks 

Watches 

Cottons, colored yards. . 

Cottons, nncolored do 

Cotton wearing apparel 

Cotton, mann£actiire of 

Flax, hemp, and Jnte bags. . . 

Cordage ponnds.. 

riax, manufacture of 

Cod, etc, dried pounds.. 

Herring, dried do.... 

Fish, canned 

Shellfish 

QlasBware 

Explorives 

India rubber boots . . .pairs. 

Instruments, scientiflc 

Hardware 

Tools 

Cutlery 

Ffxeazms 

Pumps •. 

Sewing machines 

Machinery 

NaQs, tacKs, etc . . . .pounds. 

Iron and steel, manufactures 

of 



lAmps., 
Lead, mi 



], manufactures of 

Leather, uppers 

Leather, boots and shoes, 

pain - 

Leather, harness and saddles 
Halt liqnors..doBen quarts, 



27,250 

89,163 

12 



325 



18.100 
211,228 



10,100 



8.960 
700 



960 



112 



Value 
entered. 



•202.00 

290.00 

400.00 

26.00 

296.00 

50.00 

18,717.00 

76,842.00 

50.00 

150.00 

865.00 

156.00 

118.00 

694.00 

1,403.00 

10.00 

1,210.00 

10,774.00 

716.00 

869.00 

1,896.00 

915.00 

60.00 

216.00 

20.00 

12.00 

988.00 

112.00 

249.00 

457.00 

496.00 

5,665.00 

57.00 

84.00 

68.00 

02.00 

258.00 

1,097.00 

60.00 

1,620.00 

1,979.00 

46.00 

285.00 

162.00 
15.00 
570.00 



Description. 



Quantity. 



Marble, manufactured 

Organs number.. 

Reein barrels.. 

^irits of turpentine . .gals. . 

Illuminating do 

Lubricating do 

Paints 

Paper hangings 

Paper, writing 

Perfumery 

Beef, pickled pounds. . 

Lard * do 

Oleo.theoil do.... 

Sausage do 

Meat products, canned 

Seed! 

Other grass 

Other,n.e.s 

Soap: 

Toilet 

Other 

Molasses gallons.. 

Candy 

Tin, manufactured 

Tobacco leaf pounds. . 

Tobacco, other, n.e.s 

Beanaand pease... bushels.. 

Vegetables, canned 

Boards, etc number.. 

8hooks,box 

Staves number.. 

Lumber, other, n.e.s 

Pnmiture 

Woodenware 

Wood, manufiictures of 

Wool, manufiictures of 

All other articles, n.e.s 

Dental goods 

Effects, personal 

Notions 

Pencils, lead 

Photograph material 

Spices, prepared 

Coal, bituminous tons. . 



Total. 



2 
995 
50 

186,547 
681 



11,600 
420 
800 
200 



2,200 



80.600 
82* 



5,940 



25,489 



Value 
entered. 



1670.00 

400.00 

2,861.00 

20.00 

16.&I8.00 

828.00 

914.00 

60.00 

128.00 

254.00 

623.00 

88.00 

70.00 

27.00 

278.00 

180.00 
81.00 

256.00 

84.00 

13.00 

103.00 

15.00 

8.502.00 

894.00 

84.00 

167.00 

5.979.00 

20.00 

1,060.00 

14,921.00 

914.00 

148.00 

692.00 

15.00 



470.00 

805.00 

556.00 

206.00 

1,607.00 

79.00 

69,216.00 



240.206.00 
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Vesfd maverMfU at St. MichaeU, Azores, 



Year. 


Steam. 


SaU. 


Total. 


Tons. 


1898 


800 
820 
816 
842 
485 
484 
689 
569 
466 


106 
110 
186 
187 
181 
185 
117 
119 
96 


406 
430 
450 
479 
566 
619 
706 
688 
662 


487.967 
617.691 


1894 


1896 


540,997 
611,714 
803,350 
1,199,515 
1,613.680 
1,466,657 
1,102,068 


1896 


1897 


1808 


1899 


1900 


1901* 





•11 months. 



Vessel movemerU at Ponta Delgada. 
Arrivalfi: 

Destined for Ponta Delgada 163 

Vessels callinsen route 305 

Forced arrivals 230 

Total 688 

Quarantined: 

Cleared 638 

Inspected 8 

Quarantined 42 

Total 688 

Entered from North and South America 249 

Entered from other countries 439 

Total 688 

Number of vessels coaling '408 

Coal tons.. 73,000 

Details of shipping. 

FLAGS OF VESSEL CALLINQ. 



Nationality. 



Nnm- 
ber. 



Tonnage. 



Nationality. 



Num- 
ber. 



Tonnage. 



PortogUi 
English. 
Norw< 
Swedl 
Denmark 
Holland . 
France .. 
Germany 



168 
866 
48 
8 
18 
7 
12 
8 



161.689 
981,617 
68,006 
8,404 
17,876 
21,228 
80,676 
28,691 



Italy 

Austria 

Spain 

Russia 

America. . . 
Greece 

Total 



28.500 
71,109 
80.707 

7,466 
22,814 

4,091 



1,466,657 



DESCRIPTION. 





War. 


Mer- 


Pleasure. 


Total. 


Steamships 


18 


540 
119 


11 


669 


BaiUng vessels 


110 










Total 


18 


669 


11 


688 







•One half of this was American. 
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CAIN^ARY ISLANDS. 

The increatie in American products exported to the Canary Islands 
during' the first six months of 1901 has been more than twice the 
increase for the whole of the preceding year. Nineteen sailing vessels 
have arrived from the United States, 11 of which were American. 
The remaining 8 belonged to other countries, but were loaded with 
Americain proaucts, principally lumber, petroleum, wheat, coal, tobacco, 
lard, and general merchandise. There has also been a general increase 
in merchandise of American origin imported by the way of Liverpool 
and London. The shipments, so far as I can ascertain, have given 
satisfaction, the only fault being the high freight rates. If a direct 
steamship line were established, I have no doubt it would pay, and the 
business would be greatly benefited thereby. Our exporters have 
neglected the trade of these islands, as well as that of the west coast of 
Africa. 

I give below statistics of fruit and vegetables exported during the 
year 1900 from Teneriffe: 



Article. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


T<HIIAt(KiS 




tons.. 


6,050 
204,917 
24,117 


t216,990 






bunches. . 


146,856 


PouttoeB 




. -- boxefl.. 


80,686 





The electric tramway, which was opened March 15, 1901, has proved 
a success financially. 

The cost of living having greatly increased, the Bank of Spain has 
raised the salaries of all its employees in these islands 50 per cent. 
The Government of Spain has done likewise, and the pay of all mil- 
itary and naval officers who are stationed or may be transferred here 
will he increased one-half. 

While prices have increased out of all proportion, labor remunera- 
tion has been at a standstill, and for the first time in the history of 
Teneriffe, labor fonned itself into an or^nization for its own protec- 
tion. There have been two strikes, which ended in victorv lor the 
laborers. For several weeks, these strikes nearly stopped all work in 
the port. 

On April 18, there was passed in the assembly of the town of Tene- 
riffe a law, which went into effect immediately, taking off the '* octroi" 
tax on the following articles: Butter, maize, cheese, milk, com, straw, 
^gs wheat, flour, and all other food necessaries. 

As these islands do not produce enough food for their population, 
and as it is found more profitable to raise fruit for foreign markets 
and buy eatables elsewhere, I herewith give the names of the articles 
imported and the countries supplying them: Corn, flour, maize, wheat, 
from United States, Morocco, Argentina, France; cattle, from Spain; 
poultry and eggs, from Morocco; lard, ham, pork, from United States; 
oils, from Spam and Italy; butter, from Denmark; condensed milk, 
from England and Switzerland; canned goods, from United States, 
Em^land, and France. 

The sugar industry is very prosperous. Sugar planting and culti- 
vating has lately become the most important industiy in Grand Canary, 
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and one of the most important in Teneriffe. It is controlled by the 
syndicate which has charge of the collection of customs, and the pro- 
hibitive custom^ tax (70 pesetas per 100 kilos, about 12 cents per 220 
pounds, taking the present market value of the peseta) makes foreign 
competition impossible. The yield of cane is estmiated to be from ^0 
to 1,200 quintals (of 100 pounds) per fanegada (1.36 acres), which is 
sold under contract to the mills. The cane is supposed to produce 
from 6 to 9 per cent of sugar. It is generally planted in March, and 
cutting conMnences about twelve months later. Labor costs little. 
About 20 hundredweight of manure per fanegada (1.36 acres) is used. 
There is a small tax on the acreage of sugar grown. In former years, 
the industry was favored by a small duty on sugar exported from 
these islands to Spain, but this led to the importation of sugar from 
other countries, which was reexported to Spain as Canary Islands 
sugar. All sugar imported by Spain, therefore, was made to pay the 
same customs duty. 

Solomon Berliner, Consul, 
Teneriffe, June 30, 1901. 



EGYPT. 

SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC. 

A recent report on the trade of Port Said and Suez states: 

Three thousand four hundred and forty-one vessels, with 2S2,194 passengers, passed 
through the Suez Canal in 1900, the total net tonnage being 9,738,152 tons. Of these, 
2,407 were merchant ships, 773 mail steamers, and &1 warships and transports. The 
number of British vessels that passed through the canal during the year 1900 was 
1,935, with a net tonnage of 5,605,421 tons. In 1899, the totd number was 3,607 
vessels, with a tonnage of 9,895,630 tons. 

The transit receipts, which in 1899 amounted to 91,318,772 francs ($17,624,523), 
and were higher than in any previous year since the opening of the canal, fell to 
90,623,608 francs ($17,490,356) in 1900, being a decrease of 695,164 francs ($134,167). 
The mean net tonnage per vessel has risen from 1,961 tons in 1889 to 2,743 tons in 
1899 and 2,830 tons in 1900. Owing to the events in China, Russia sent out 37,000 
troops, as against 11,000 in 1899 and 19,000 in 1898; France sent out 34,000 troope, 
as against 8,000 in 1898, and Germany sent 24,000 troops as against 2,000 in 1899 
and 4,000 in 1898. On the other hand, the number of outward-bound British 
troops through the canal has fallen from 19,000 in 1898 to 15,000 in 1899 and 5,600 in 
1900. Since the end of the war with the United States, Spain has withdrawn 22,000 
troops from the Philippines, while America has sent out 15,000 troops. Owing, 
especially, to the large number of foreign warships and transports sent to China, the 
percentage of British tonnage has fallen from 66.6 in 1899 to 57.6 per cent in 1900. 
At the same time, the tonnage of German vessels has risen from 10.8 to 15.1 per 
cent If, however, only mercnant vessels (2,407) are considered, the British ton- 
nage percentage has fallen from 77.2 to 71 per cent, and that of (jermany has risen 
from 9.3 to 11.1 per cent Thus, two out of three merchant vessels in the canal, and 
seven out of ten mercantile tons, are British. At the same time, it is necessary to 
call attention to the rapid strides which Germany has been making in her competi- 
tion for the carrying trade with the Far East The North-German Lloyd Company 
is said to have doubled its coasting trade during the last year in the East Indian and 
Chinese waters. 

William Dulany Hunteb, 

Vice' Oonsvl' General^ in Charge. 

Cairo, Atigust S8^ 1901. 
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LIBERIA. 

TRADE OPENINGS. 

The lack of an American line of transportation is strongly against our 
trade here. Nevertheless, there is an increasing demand lor our prod- 
ucts and manufactures. The following find a ready sale: Pine building 
paaterials, such as dressed weatherboarding, flooring, brackets, mold- 
ings, scrolls, scantlings, plates, heavy joists for flooring purposes, doors, 
sash, blinds, newel posts, hand rails, and balusters, both turned and 
sawed; sewing machines, for both hand and foot movement, especially 
the former, as it is less costly; pickled pork, beef, salt mullets, mackerel, 
dried smoked herrings, canneameat, corn, pears, peaches, apricots; lard 
in tins of 1 to 10 pounds; pure butter in tins of 1 to 5 pounds; well- 
cured smoked bacon and hauLs, wrapped in canvas and packed in salt; 
rice in 25, 50, and 100 pound sacks; soda crackers, biscuits, and assorted 
(»kes, in fact, provisions of all kinds; dress goods of the best quali- 
ties, silks, henriettas, worsteds, satines, plaids, checks, calicoes, ging- 
hams, domestics; white cotton goods, sheetings, and shirtings; canton 
flannels; livhite ducks, blue denims; general wearing apparel and fur- 
nishings for men and women; fine shoes; silk, wool, and felt hats, 
caps, etc., for gentlemen, and the most fantastic in style and gorgeous 
in color for ladies and children, as well as fine hosiery, silk and linen 
handkerchiefs, and cotton bandannas; a well and judiciously selected 
class of hardwood American furniture — porous materials, such as white 
pine, poplar, etc., will not stand the climate — parlor suites, bedroom 
sets, chairs, couches, and tables. 

PORT DUES. 

(1) Foreign vessels in transit, calling at only one Liberian port, pay 
anchorage $12, lights $3 (where there is a light-house at port of entry), 
and tonnage 10 cents per ton, provided said vessels do not sell while in 
said port over $500 worth of goods. If after leaving the first port of 
entry the vessel enters a second, it must pay the full annual tonnage of 
50 cents per ton, less the 10 cents per ton paid at the first port. A 
vessel having paid the full annual tonnage of 50 cents upon its first 
voyi^ will not have to pay tonnage dues again for the same fiscal year 
(ending September 30), but will have to pay the anchorage and light 
dues upon each subsequent voyage. 

(2) Foreign vessels calling at two or more Liberian ports must pay 
an annual tonnage of 50cente per ton on first call; anchorage and light 
dues, $12 and ^, respectively. Having paid the annual tonnage, a 
boat is 'not i^in liaole to tonnage dues for the year, but must pay 
anchorage and light dues upon eacn subsequent voyage. 

Regular European vessels in the West African trade carrying Libe- 
rian mail pay neither anchorage, light, nor tonnage dues. The same 
exemptions would doubtless be extended to American-West African 
vessel carrying mail. 
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Import dtUies, 



Article and cUu». 


Duties. 


Article and class. 


Duties 


(1) Specific: 

Dried flah ner t)Ound 


10.01 
1.00 
1.26 
1.00 1 
2.00 
.01 
.02 
.08 
.06 
.02 
.04 
.06 
.02 
.05 
.05 
.10 
.25 
.02 
.06 
.06 
.02 
.05 
.25 
.08 
.60 
.40 
.40 
.01 
.26 

.08 


(1) Specific— Continned. 

Cigars, each 


90.01 


Pickled fish. i>er barrel 




.004 


Pickled beei ner barrel ... . 


Lumber, per foot ...,,.. r,^ 


.og! 


Pickled pigs' feet or head, per barrel . 
Beef tonmie Der barrel 


Trade plateB (for table), not in sets, 
per dozen 


.12 


Bacon. Der Dound 


Tin basins, not exceeding 12 inches 
in diameter, per dozen ..'. 




Ham Der Dound 


.12 


Pickled sausages, per pound 

Brown suirar Der Dound 


Tin basins, exceeding 12 inches in 
diameter, per dozen 


.25 


White sugar, per pound 


All wines, except claret, pergallon. 

Whisky, brandy, champagne, and 

all cordials, per gallon 


2.00 


Fancy biscuiw, per pound 




Butter, per pound 


.76 


Lard, per pound 


Common rum andgin, per gallon. . 

Empty demijohns, each, in gold . . . 
(This heavy duty arises from the 

discoveries of smuggling, demi- 

iohns being filled with rice and 

in voiced as empty.) 
(2) Ad valorem: 

All goods not mentioned nor classi- 
fled in the foregoing, and not en- 
tered free, are taxed ad valorem, 
per hundred 


.76 


Candv. per pound 


1.00 


Salt, per cwt 




Tea, per pound 




Rice, per cwt 




Common soao. Der DOund 




Fancy soap, per pound 




Starch, per pound 




Steel, per pound 




Brass Kettles, ner DOund 




Cutlasses (machetes), per dozen — 
OuDDOwder. Der Douna 


.124 


(8) Free: 

All musical instruments, and cor- 
rugated iron, upon the declara- 
tion of the consignee that it is 
imported for building porpoMs . . 




Percussion guns, each 




Flint and steel guns, each 

Petroleum oil, per case (10 gallons) . 
Ovens, pots, and spiders, per pound . 
Manufactured tobacco, per pound.. 
Unmanufoctured tobacco, per 
pound 


Free. 







Export duties. 



Article and class. 



Duties. 



Article and class. 



Duaes. 



(1) Specific 

fiber (one-half to be paid in gold), 
per pound 

Palm oil. pergallon , 

Water oil (a very fine quality of 
palm oil, used in ooolung), per 
gallon , 

Palm kernels, per bushel 

Camwood, per ton 

Rubber ana gutta-percha, per pound 

Ivory, per pound 



iu.oi 

.01 



.10 
.02 
8.50 
.06 
.06 



(1) Spedflo— Continned. 

Hulled coffee seeds, for planting, 
per bushel 

Unhulled coffee seeds, for planting, 
per bushel 

Coffee plants, 2 to 8 leaves high, 
each 

Coffee trees, 2 to 4 feet high, each. . 

(2) Free- 
Coffee, ginger, armetta seeds, cocoa, 

and calabar beans 



$1.60 

.60 

.05 
.60 

Tree. 



GOMMERGLOi NOTES. 

The prospect of cessation of hostilities in South Africa, the reopen- 
ing of the mines of Johannesburg, and the rush to the gold mines 
of Sekundi, Torkwa, and Axim (British Gold Coast) have induced the 
British and African Steam Navigation Company and the African Steam- 
ship Company of Liverpool to send seven or their outward-bound steam- 
ers to Monrovia (montnlj calls) instead of three, as heretofore. Four 
of their mail steamers (thirteen days from Liverpool to Sekundi^ make 
Monrovia the first stop, in order to ship Kroo boys to assist tnem in 
taking return cargo lower down the coast. The other three boats usu- 
ally make the trip from Liverpool to Monrovia in eighteen to twenty- 
one days. The Woermann Line, of Hamburg, and the West African 
Line of Antwerp, have also added faster steamers to their lines. From 
June 1 to 27, 1901, 25 steamers called at Monrovia. By means of this 
better service (in connection with the German-Kameroon steamer, due 
here on its return trip on the 12th of each month and at Plymouth on 
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the 26tb) I have recently been enabled to send a letter to Liverpool and 
receive a reply in less than thirty days; whereas it has formerly taken 
from eight to ten weeks. 

A. L. Jones, manager of The Elder-Dempster Company, of Liver- 
pool, has recently extended an invitation to the President of Liberia, 
and to a select number of statesmen, to visit England, free of char^e^ 
apon any of the company's steamers, in order to discuss commercial 
and financial relations between the two countries. 

Messrs. Yates and Porterfield, of New York, who at one tune car- 
ried on quite an extensive and profitable business in Freetown, Sierra 
Leone and Monrovia, have caused one of their sailing vessels to make 
two calls at Monrovia during February and April, 1901, with a view to 
opening a branch house here. The otder inhabitants, who remember 
the days when this firm traded here, hail with delight the prospects of 
the reestablishment of a line of sailing vessels between New York and 
Monrovia. 

POSTAL RATES. 

(1) First-class matter: Domestic letter rate, 3 cents for every half 
ounce or fractional part thereof. Foreign letter rate, 5 cents for 
every half ounce or fractional part thereof 

(2) Second-class matter (newspapers, periodicals, books, pamphlets, 
and samples): Both domestic and foreign, 1 cent for every 2 ounces 
or fractional part thereof. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The last session of the national legislature enacted the following 
laws: 

1. An act empowering the executive department to grant the Liberian 
Rubber Syndicate (English) an extension of their present concession 
for a further period of ten years. 

2. An act granting a concession to the Union Mining Company, of 
Liberia, merging the Liberian Mining Association into the Union 
Mining Company and giving it permission to sell the concession to 
foreigners,* to search and prospect for all minerals, precious stones, 
earthly products, and oil springs upon the public lands of Liberia. 
Upon the discovery of any such minerals, precious stones, or oil springs 
the company is entitled to a lease of the lands for a period of forty 
years, with the right to renew the lease for another period of forty 
years, at the then current price or rent of land per acre in Liberia; 
also to import, free of duty, all necessary machinery, tools, etc., for 
mining, construction, and equipment; to build wharves, quays, and 
railway and tramway stations necessary for the prosecution of mining 
works in Liberia. 

3. An act empowering the secretary of the treasury to expend annu- 
ally $1,000 in introducing Liberian coffee into the world's markets. 

4. An act authorizing the president to appoint a special commission 
to look into the condition of foreign merchants and traders in Liberia 
and, if possible, to devise ways and means by which trade can be 
iniproved. 

The Government has recently granted a concession to the Afro- 
American Steamship and Mining Uompany, of Boston, to establish a 

*■ It was immediately sold to an English syndicate in London. 
H. Doc 830 16 
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steamship line between Boston and Liberia, with the privilege of 
building wharves, quays, railways, and tramways, and of carrying on 
mining operations for a period of fifty years. 

Thonaas J. R. Faulkner, a civil engineer and electrician, late from 
the United States, has recently constructed a private telephone line 
between Monrovia and White Plains, the heaa of navigation on the 
St. Paul River, a distance of 25 miles; also extending a wire to Arth- 
ington. He is now constructing a regular system of telephones in 
Monrovia, connecting the public buildings and the many business 
houses of the city. 

Owen L. W. Smith, ConmL-Oeneral. 

MoNKOViA, August ^, 1901. 



LOURENgO MARQUEZ. 

Two years ago this week, the South African war began. Up to that 
time, our trade with this port — the youngest in South Africa — had been 
in a flourishing c^ondition. 

During the year ended December 31, 1897, the imports of American 
goods at this port were valued at $973,527, and for the following year 
these figures were doubled, amounting to |l,884,785. 

Only one country, Portugal, led us m the export trade to this port; 
but this is a Portuguese colony, and Portuguese goods enjoy a prefer- 
ential customs tariff, being taxed in the local custom-house only one- 
tenth of similar ^oods from foreign countries. 

Appearances indicated that our export trade during 1899 would be 
double that of 1898, but the quantity of American g<x)ds imported in 
1899 can not be ascertained. With the breaking out of the war, our 
commerce with this port was practically killed. 

Most of the merchants located here are Portuguese, German, 
French, Swiss, and other continentals. There are only four English 
importers. 

The British arc now operating the Delagoa Bay Railway, and, though 
the traflSc is subject to interruption by the Boers, a considerable quan- 
tity of freight is dispatched over it. 

When the war is over, the Cape and Natal ports and railroads, 
already congested, are bound to be blocked with the quantities oi 
imported g(K)ds that will pour into the country, and the opportunity 
for this port will come. Local importers of American gocJls aro get- 
ting ready to begin aggressive busmess operations. 

Our exporters, however, should not remain satisfied with the present 
transportation facilities, but should take steps to secure the shipment 
of American goods to this port in direct steamship lines. 

PUBLIC WORKS AND TRADE OPENINGS. 

This province has no funded debt; it pays as it goes. No extensive 
public works have yet been taken in hand, for lack of funds. 

Senhor Carlos H. Albers, the director of the Delagoa Bay Railroad, 
is the head of a harbor commission that has just l^en created here. 
It is the intention of this commission to begin m a small way the con- 
struction of wharves and piers at this port, and an order for a ship- 
ment of Australian jarra wood (the only wood that the Natal harbor 
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board found would resist the borer, which swarms in these waters) 
has been given. But no great work of this sort can be carried out 
until the war is over and the port is in receipt of a substantial revenue 
from imported goods. The custom-house and the railroad (owned and 
operatea by the Government) are the principal sources of income, not 
only for Liouren^o Marquez, but for the entire province of Mozam- 
bique as well. 

Senhor Albers is an enterprising man and one who keeps in touch 
with American ideas, as he reads and speaks English fluently. 

The technical and ti-ade journals that this office receives are placed 
where I think they will do the most good. Some consulates receive 
one or more American newspapers gratis; this office has never been 
favored in this respect. Newspapers, as well as trade papers and 
technical journals, are always acceptable here. 

As to chances for business in this district, in addition to those noted 
in a recent report,* there Mrill be a demand for steel mils for about 120 
miles of track on the Portuguese end of the Delagoa Bay Railway, 
which, like all other South African railroads, is built upon what is 
callc^d in the United States the " narrow gauge." 

The Transvaal portion of the Delagoa Bay Kailway, some 400 miles 
of track in all, will probably have to be entirely relaid with new rails, 
and it is likely that tnis line, which is now a single track, will be doubled 
throughout its entire length. 

These contemplated railway works, together with the electric street 
railway and the waterworks, already reported upon, oflfer a fine open- 
ingf or the sale of American goods. 

There will be a considerable demand for heavy Oregon pine timber 
for the new wharves; also for heavy iron wort, bolts, etc., and for 
steam winches and hoisting en^nes. 

Messrs. DeWaal & Co., of this port, own the ice-making plant, which 
is protected by a concession from the Portuguese Government. They 
contemplate greatly enlarging it and erecting cold-storage warehouses 
here for the reception of Australian beef, mutton, and iruit. 

W. Stanley Hollis, Conmi. 

LouRBNpo Mabquez, October 8^ 1901. 



StTPPIiEMENTABT. 

I have just been able to procure the detailed customs statistics of 
this port for the year 1899, and from the mass of uncompiled statis- 
tics lumished me 1 have collected those of 1898, and these I inclose. 

Owing to the fact that the provincial customs administration does 
not require the country of origin of imported goods to be stated, 
either on the packages or in the invoices, a great quantity of American 
goods that comes via British and European ports is classed among the 
imports from those countries. 

Furthermore, the statistics of 1899 represent, as far as our country is 
concern^, but nine months' tiude, as, after war had been declared in 
October, 1899, only one vessel arrived here from an American port, and 
she brought but a few hundred dollars' worth of cargo. 

•Advance Sheets No. 1177; CJonsular Reports No. 266. 
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Some Portuguese merchants imported their American goods via 
Lisbon; these were classed with those from Portugal. 
Some local French and Swiss merchants imported their American 

foods via Marseilles; these imports were dealt with as though of 
'rench origin. 

Other merchants imported American goods via London, Hamburg, 
Cape Town, and Durban, and all thesei goods lost their identity. 

Again, the local customs classification for 1899 differs from that of 
1898. Ib 1898, the customs returns credited the United States with 
nearly $600,000 worth of American timber; in 1899, the imports of 
American timber were not stated separately, but were lumped (for 
some reason unknown to me) with merchandise free of duty. 

The records of this consulate show that $80,600 worth of American 
timber was imported here during 1899 in American vessels, and that 
$157,000 worth was imported in 1900 in American vessels. In addi- 
tion, a considerable quantity of American timber was imported in 
foreign boats. 

For about two years now, no steamers from the United States, 
except British transports, have visited this port, and none, so far as 
I know, are billed for the future. Only one sailing vessel, with general 
cargo, lias arrived from the United States during this time. 

Altnough at present the outlook for the extension of American 
trade at this port is not promising, I am confident that in the lon^ run, 
the natural advantages of the port will be a powerful factor in tiie 
development of its commerce with the outside world. 

It is apparent to the most casual observer that there will be a great 
demand for American goods in South Africa when the war is over. It 
is also a well-acknowledged fact that when no artificial obstacles inter- 
vene, commercial development follows the lines of least resistance, 
and these lines, as far as the trade of the richest part of South Africa 
is concerned, lead through Delagoa Bay and the port of Louren90 
Marquez. 

W. Stanley Hollis, Consul. 

LouBENgo Marquez, October ^^ 1901. 



ArrwcUs of vessels at the port of Lourentp Marqwzfrom 189S to 1900, 





1892. 


1896. 


1894. 


Nationality. 


1 


OQ 


i 


1 


1 


1 


i 


H 


t 


I 


t 


1 


Portngal 


5 


21 
149 
22 


10 


37 
158 

28 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 


5 
4 


4 

109 
24 


10 
2 
1 
2 
8 
8 
6 
2 


19 
182 

26 
2 
8 
8 
6 
2 
1 


1 
...... 


8 
186 
81 


6 
9 
4 
2 
11 
5 
3 


10 


England 


196 


Qermany 


87 


Prance .'. 




2 


Norway 














11 


Sweden 














5 
















s 


United states 
















Austria 






1 












Denmark 


















1 


1 


Italy 














8 
1 


8 

1 








Holland 


1 






1 










1 


1 


Belgium 
















Russia 




















































Qrand total 


12 


192 


24 


228 


10 


197 


88 


252 


8 


220 


42 


2fi6 
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1898. 


1899. 


Ooantry. 


Local imports. 


Imports 
in transit to 
Transvaal. 


Local imports. 


Imports 
in transit to 
Transvaal. 


PoTtogal 


$826,624.75 

814,326.76 
592,880.00 
397,784.80 
879,673.19 
225,190.72 
192,840.10 
109,996.14 
60,222.42 
21,882.96 


$151,091.69 
1,070,458.30 

7,881,048.25 


$825,046.00 

154,104.00 

r 401,947.00 

5,712.00 

40,787.00 

815,968.00 

464,688.00 
98,867.00 
48,562.00 
41,968.00 
40,898.00 

111,152.00 
87,045.00 




United States 


$968,759.00 


British colonies 


N<Miray and Sweden 




German T , , . , , . 




RrMrlAn4 




F«»nc* 


7,062,864.00 


Holland 


P^lrf nm 




StM^ 




TraiiffTaal ... . 






Other cw>fitiieR 


84,028.2? 








Total 


8,654,884.11 


8,602,598.24 


2,586,744.00 


8,031,623.00 






Total local and transit imports 
for each year 


$12,266,982.85 


$10,618,867 00 
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Return of American goods imported at Lourt 
the Transvaal, during the years ended 



for local trade and in transit i 
31, 1897, 1898, and 1899. 



Goods. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


Local. 


In transit. 


Local. 


In transit 


Local. 


In transit 


lu^giii^ <LTid mvcMpff T 




1896 
6,184 


«178.20 

2,128.00 
9,619.80 




1061 

1,067 
2,551 




Beans, peas, and Irults, 

dried and canned 

Beer 


1879 
227 


r, 278. 10 

2,777.80 

621.60 

4,067.60 

97.20 

17,118.60 

822.90 


19,693 
206 


Boots and shoes » 




104 


Butter 


618 

606 

6,968 

78 


1,978 


1,896.00 
820.20 
346.70 
696.00 


874 


176 


Candles 


ITS 


Canned goods, n.o.s 

Canvas 


11,866 
488 

680 
2,099 


2,694 
1,082 


6.182 
2,672 

718 


Cloth: 

Cotton 


N.o.s 

Com : 


372 
76,624 


81.50 

44,771.10 

86.40 


546.90 
2,480.80 
12,500.00 


831 

12,609 

13 


2.157 
82.770 


Com floor, meal, etc 


7,069 




Coffee 




668 


Cotton waste 






73.44 
111.67 
316.48 








Ciackers 


22 


1,187 

270 

113 

210,087 

279 

80 

20 

24,964 


129.60 
780.80 






Crockery 


26 

162 

32,981 

63 


87 


Fish. Dreserved - . .. 




289 


Flour 


17,719 

16,859 

88 


87,670.00 
27.00 
386.00 
189.00 

18,699,30 


276,000.00 
666.20 
80.20 
82.00 
172.80 




Glass, n.o.s 

Glassware 


90 
74 


Guns 






Iron, manufactured 

Hats 


16,817 


6,700 


^'^ 


-Kaffir hoes 




166 

21,926 

6,480 

466 

666 

27,910 

2,293 










Kerosene oil 


983 

7 

1,982 


20,619.40 

2,062.00 

167.80 

1,460.40 

82,062.60 


19,093.00 
7,268.70 


16,606 
1,219 


42,940 
19.918 


Lard 


Matches 


26 


Medicines 


817.50 

49,722.00 

97.20 


6^78 
8.833 

1 


167 


N. 0. s. (not otherwise spec- 
ified). :.... 


72.628 


Olive oil and other vege- 
table oils 




198 


Perfumery and toilet soaps. 
Mirrors 


802 


61,80 








16 




Preserved meats: 

In barrels 


1,429 
8,264 


16 

46,798 

422 

64 

6,144 

2,656 

260,816 

476 


614.00 
4,667.80 


77.80 
67,070.00 




In tins 


8,847 


70.090 


Revolvers 


8oap,n.o.s 

8uflrar 






69.40 
1,961.80 


42 
29 


'•SS 




Tea 








Timber 


18,492 

29 

263 

241 


686,360.00 

483.80 

48,808.00 

189.70 


90,647.60 
218.80 

10,282.70 
268.10 


11,738 
22 




Tobacco, manufactured .... 
Wheat 


178 

9.970 

766 


Whisky 


211 
136 


181 

167 


Wine: 

Ordinarv and vinemr. . 


89 


Sparkling 








804 


Woo<f, maniuactured ...... 


68,281 


89,670 
61,469 




86,075.20 

170,000.00 
40,000.00 
12,000.00 

161,000.00 




44. OC 


Merchandise free of duty: 
Sewing machines, type- 
writers, mining and 
agricultural machin- 
ery 


6,717.82 


687 


Tools 






Railway supplies 




4.277 
1,046 




48,427 
1,008 


644,417 


N.o.s .'...* J 
















Total 


283,318 


740.214 


814,826.76 


1,070,468.80 


164,104 


968.750 


Total imports plus 
transit for each year 


1978,627 


n, 884, 786 


$1,122,863 



MADAGASCAR. 

Official statistics just published by the customs service of Madagas- 
car give the following ngures (corrected) with reference to the great 
African island for 1900. It appears that imports amounted to about 
$7,810,866.90, an increase of 12,422,960.40 over the preceding year, 
while exports were $2,050,395.33, an increase of about $497,438.58 
over 1899. 
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France seems tx) have furnished most of the imports, sending 
34,000,000 francs (about $6,562,000) out of a total of 40,000,000 francs 
($7,720,000). The other countries were: 



Country. 


Amount 


Increase (4-) 
or decrease 
(— ) com- 
pared with 
1899. 


KnglftTid . ., --.-TT 


9263,871.33 
252,992.89 
167,110.20 
141,101.53 
116,224.21 
79,971.28 
49,675.11 
6,332.13 
800.66 


+1186,960.58 


French colonies 


+ 122,214.85 


Africa 


+ 60.713.26 


Reunion . - 


- 87,304.66 


Germany ' 


+ 48,851.19 


India 


+ 85,798.00 


Sweden 


+ 28,868.U 


America. . ...... 


— 6,041.86 


Mauritius 


- 5,822.28 







The exports were divided between the following countries: 



Com t\v. 



Increase (+) 
ordecrea.<<e 
(-) over 1899. 



France 

Germany 

Africa 

Reunion 

England 

English colonies 

Mauritius 

French colonies 
India 



«:l,886,516.05 
254,628.87 
104,861.72 
82,190.83 
67,766.54 
53,940.99 
42,217.20 
8,162.74 
8,084.19 



+8452,726.60 

- 21,388.26 
+ 82,217.48 

- 17,747.34 

- 14.858.24 
+ 220.40 
+ 14,858.51 

- 9,159.58 
+ 2,414.68 



The imports and exports by vessels were: 



Flag. 


Imports. 


ISxpoTis. 


French 


87,264,699.30 
800,886.42 
160,265.07 
28,062.20 
62,563.51 
2,600.40 


$1,782,444.14 
48,652.04 


English 


German 


246,825.18 


Norwegian 


Ind ian " j unks " 




other nations 









There were 4,351 French vessels entered and cleared during the year, 
with a tonnage of 912,722; 1,859 English vessels, with a tonnage of 
41,224; 85 German vessels, with a tonnage of 38,227; 43 Indian 
"junks," with a tonnage of 3,671, and 62 vessels of other nations, 
with a tonnage of 15,096. There was a total of 6,400 vessels, with a 
tonnage of 1,010,941, which debarked 35,399 and embarked 26,025 
sengers. The vessels were distributed thus among the ports of 
car: 



Port 




Tonnage. 



DJego Suarez. 

Tamatave 

Majunga 

Noasi Be 

Ste. Marie..., 
Morondava . 
Vatomandry. 
Mananjary . 
Annlalava ... 
Ambohibe ... 



194,852 
178,124 
168,768 
110,843 
60.824 
43.900 
89,080 
88.183 
38.828 
32,011 



Tamatave, August 30^ 1901. 



M. W. GiBBS, Consul. 
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ST. HELENA. 

The following annual trade and other statistics of St. Helena have 
been culled from the Colonial Blue Book, kindly placed at my disposal 
by the local government. 

While there have been apparently no imports from nor exports to 
the United States for the year under review, it will be observed that 
owbg to the presence of over 4,650 Boer prisonerjs of war and 1,500 
British troops, the imports of live oxen, food-stuffs, clothing, and mate- 
rials have increased abnormally; and although importations for Uie 
Government pay no duty nor wharfage dues, Sie annual customs reve- 
nue has increased from £3,704 ($18,026) in 1890 to £10,426 ($50,738) 
in 1900. 

The following shows the imports of wine, beer, spirits, and tobacco, 
also the total customs revenue from these sources from 1891 to 1900: 



Year. 


Wine. 


Beer. 


Spirits. 


Tobacco. 


Revenue. 


1891 


Gallons. 
6,088 
6,887 
7,318 
7,187 
5.860 
6,912 
5.842 
6,490 
6,877 
8,994 


OaOons. 

9,264 
16,887 
22,988 

9; 806 
18.944 
23,470 
35,046 
29,624 
42,264 
72,156 


Gallons. 
1,489 
1,6?5 
2,070 
1,931 
2,168 
2,191 
2,676 
2,166 
8,842 
6,949 


Pmmds. 
6,806 
6,001 
9,884 
7,091 
6,086 
8,790 
7,600 
7,388 
10,766 
19,588 


$18 026 


1892 


21,179 


1888 


24 566 


1894 


22,814 
24,444 
28,393 
22,498 
28,763 
31,866 
60,738 


1885 


1896 


1897 


189»» 


18EP9 


1900 





The new census returns show a considerable decrease in the nmnber 
of inhabitants proper. This is partly accounted for by emigration to 
the Cape and Natal colonies. The Dopulation in 1891 was 3,877; in 
1901, it was 3,342; decrease, 536. Other statistics are given below: 

Total yalne of imports from — 

Great Britain and colonies ^ $841,410 

United States direct Nil. 

Total value of exports to — 

Great Britain and colonies $21,075 

United Stetes direct Nil. 

Volume of trade in 1900 $845,625 

Revenue of St Helena, 1900 $76,959 

Expenditure, 1900 $63,018 

Public debt, 1900 Nil. 

Government saving bank funds due to depositors $109,983 

Total shipping arrivals, 1900 — 

Rt/H»mpr« /number.. 71 

^*^^^" Itonnage.. 203,603 

fiailPTR* /number.. 96 

^****^™ • Itonnage.. 102,837 

British and foreign war ships and transports— 

Number 40 

Tonnage 178,328 

PoDulation, December, 1900 (inclusive ol troops, but exclusive of 2,454 

Boer prisoners) 6,316 

Registered births, 1900 116 

Registered marriages, 1900 35 

Registered deaths ( including Boers, troops, and seamen) 162 

Ramfal I , average 4 stations inches . . 36 

* Including 6 American sailers; tonnage 6,561. 
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Temperature — 

Jameetown |"f±ir- 

Rural diatricto ISSiS',™- 

Changes in customs tariff 



76 
70 
67 
56 
Nil 



Imports in detail, 

PROM QBEAT BRITAIN. 



Article. 



Qaantlty. 



Value. 



Anlinalfr— Oxen, Imperial Oovemment account number. 

Horses, Imperial Qovemmeut account do... 

Horses, on private account do... 

Beer (duty paid) hog^eads. 

Boats number. 

Building materials- 
Imperial Oovemment account tons. 

Colonial government account do. . . 

Pri vate account do . . . 

Chemicals and drugs packages. 

Cement, private account barrels. 

Cigars and cigarettes (duty paid) pounds. 

Coal- 
Imperial Government tons. 

Private account do... 

Drapery, textiles, cotton, and other dry goods packages. 

Earthen and glass ware do... 

Exploeivee— 

Imperial Government do... 

Private account do... 

Flour, sacks and barrels number. 

Grain, seeds, etc.: 

Private account ;. sacks. 

Imperial Government do... 

Hardware, lead, etc packages. 

Lime juice gallons. 

Leather, boots, and shoes packages. 

Marine stores do... 

Machinery do... 

Maigarins do... 

Meat, canned, mostly on Imperial Government account tons. 

Musical instruments packages. 

Oilman's stores do... 

Oil, kerosene: 

Imperial Government do... 

Private account do... 

Onions do . . . 

Oat hay. Imperial Government tons. 

Rico sacks. 

Specie, mostly on Imperial Government account packages. 

Spirits— brandy, whisky, rum, gin, liquors etc gallons. 

Stationery packages. 

Sugar do... 

Tea do... 

Timber cubic feet. 

Tobacco, duty paid pounds. 

Potatoes sacks. 

Salt provisions barrels. 

Sundries— biscuit, clothing, groceries, boots, equipments, war stores: 

Imperial Government account packages. 

Colonial government do... 

Wine, duty paid gallons. 

Sundries, private account packages. 



800 1200,000 
6'} 2,826 

,827 18.000 
4 I 805 



1.679 
87 
63 
68 
46 

5,114 

648 

4,888 

842 

106 

967 



67 1 
17 f 
129 



1,076 
126 
162 
86 
62 
71 
38 
51 

4,220 
11 

5,495 

8,678 
422 
406 
216 

2,456 
11 

6,118 
64 

1,196 
184 
681 

14,650 
788 
800 

26,916 

7 

8,876 

409 



PROM AUSTRALIA. 



Flour sacks. 

Grain and seeds do. . . 

Oilman'.s Htores and canned goods packages. 

Timber cubic feet. 
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Imports in detail — Oontinued. 
FROM GAPS COLONY AND NATAL. 



Article. 



Value. 



Chemicmls packa^res.. 

G»ain,aecdS| ete.: 

Prrrate accoont 3?!".!..^.!!"".".-.™.'-' .'.«.* — .' — sacks.. 

Kerosene packages.: 

Onions do 

Oilman's stores do.... 

Sondries: 

Clothing, food stollB, and war stores, Imperial Goveniment do.. 

Private account do.. 

Wines, duty paid gallons. 

Hour, sacks: 

Imperial Government , 

Pilyate account 

FROM EAST INDIES AND MAURITIUS. 

Beef and pork packages.. 

Oilman's stores do — 

Sugar bags.. 

Sundries packages.. 




4,990 




•90 
266 
416 
200 



ExporU. 
TO GREAT BRITAIN. 



Hides and skins packages. 

Specie (gold and silver) boxes. 

wool ^ bales, 

SHIPPING PROM BOND. 

Spirits gallons.. 

Totiacco pounds.. 

Wines gallons.. 




$1,000 

18,926 

460 




• Value comprised in imports. 

As stated in my previous commercial relations reports, many of 
the imports of food stuffs and general merchandise by the Inijperial 
Government and private firms are products of the United States, 
though they do not figure as such in the island statistics, for the rea- 
son ^t they are brought from England or Cape Colony in British 
bottoms, and consequently lam unable to obtain correct data, though the 
items carry their own suggestions as to country of origin. American 
merchants desirous of extending their business to this remote spot 
should employ small sailing vessels to ply between the United States 
and this island. Such an effort would be warmly appreciated by the 
inhabitants, as just now, owing in a lar^e measure to the influx of 
soldiers ana Boer prisonen of war, all kinds of food stuffs, lumber, 
kerosene, stock feed, firewood, coal, salt provisions, etc., are at almost 
prohibitive values. 

Owing to the island having been declared a prison and no person 
being sQlowed to land without a permit from the governor, and 
because of the quarantine consequent upon the outbreak of bubonic 
plague in South Africa, the shipping trade, which in former years 
was the mainstay of the island, has lamentably decreased. Especially 
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is this the case as re^rds American sailing vessels; but I believe this 
falling off to be only of a temporary nature, and that matters will 
right themselves when the blessings oi peace are restored and bubonic 
plague becomes a matter of history. 

Rob. p. Poolby, Consvl. 
St. Helena, July i, 1901. 



STTPPLEMENTABY. 

This island continues to be without direct intercourse with the United 
States, but frequent inquiries are made by American merchants and 
manufacturers as to the market for goods in their respective lines in 
this far-off and minute British colony, and it always affords me great 
pleasure to give all information at my command. It is undeniable 
that a by no means small portion of the imports consists of American 

Eroduce and manufactures, brought here in British bottoms from the 
Fnited Kingdom. This is true of lumber, kerosene, salt beef and pork, 
canned goods, tobacco, cattle feed, hardware, etc. 

The abnormal increase in imports that has obtained since the advent 
of the prisoners of war, and tne garrison must continue during the 
enforced stay of this supplementary population; and although for 
reasons herein stated it is impracticaole to aiTive at actual figures of 
imports by the Imperial Government of goods of American origin, at 
least it is consoling to know that indirectly, our country has its share 
of the island commerce. 
The imports into St. Helena from January 1 to June 30, 1901, were: 



ImporU into Si. Helena^ January 1 io June SO, 1901. 

FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



L 



Animals, bones number. 

Beer, duty paid hogabeads. 

Do .* dozen bottles.. 

BoatM tons measurement.. 

Beef and pork casks.. 

Butter packages.. 

Chemicals and drugs do — 

Cigars and cigarettes, duty paid pounds.. 

Coal, steam tons.. 

Drapery, textiles, cotton, and other dry goods packages.. 

Earthen and glass ware do — 

Explosives do — 

Flour do.... 

Grain, seeds, etc do. . . . 

Hardware, lead, etc do.... 

Lime juice gallons.. 

Leather, boots, and shoes packages.. 

Marine stores, tar, pitch, resin, paints, paint oils, etc do — 

Machinery do — 

Margarine do — 

Muscal instruments do.... 

Oilmans' stores do — 

Onions do — 

Rice sacks.. 

Spirits, brandy, whisky, rum, gin, etc., duty paid gallons. . 

Stationery packages.. 

Sugar do — 

Tea do — 

Timber cubic feet.. 

Tobacco, duty paid pounds.. 

Wines. duty paid gallons.. 

Sundries and small goods packages.. 



5 

1,615 

1,060 

5* 

lU 

345 

118 

6,9» 

1,891 

210 

184 

14 

55 

625 

789 

88 

89 

57 

46 

21 

7 

4,006 

286 

1,797 

4,266 

54 

006 

175 

686 

16,747 

5,285 

185 



Valne. 



12,400 
28,510 

8,010 
140 

2,266 
10,020 

2,825 

8.020 
14,650 
81,420 

2,440 
850 



8,560 
85 

4, no 

285 
16,880 

875 

1,010 

44,880 

850 
7,880 
10,640 
1,765 
4,545 
8,385 

225 
8,960 
8.725 
5,695 
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EXHIBITION. 

The industrial exhibition which was held in 1900 resulted in complete 
success; for, after paying all expenses, a balance of $110 was handed 
to the committee of management by the treasurer. 

The exhibits for the most part consisted of fancy work, of which 
some beautiful native designs in pillow, Honiton, and Maltese lace 
were especially attractive, and this may also be said of the hand 
needlework in underwear and specialties, the designs in aloe fiber, 
straw, seed, shell, fish scales, ana wool work, models, paintings, pho- 
tography, hand carving, chip carving, pottery (of native clays), made 
and exhibited by the governor, garden products, cured fish, etc. 

In this connection I may mention that by permission of the local 
authorities, many of the Boer prisioners of war contributed fine speci- 
mens of models of machinery and handicraft, among which was a 
miniature gold-stamping machine, complete, in every detail, hand 
carving in frames, and walking canes, jewelry, etc., on the wnole, a 
most creditable and attractive exhibit, especially in view of the primi- 
tive tools, made also by themselves. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

A powerful condensing apparatus has just been fitted up by military 
experts near tjie sea, in Ruperts Valley, for the purpose of supple- 
menting the supply of fresh water for the use of the troops and prisoners 
of war at Deaowood Camp. The water will be forced up in iron pipes, 
by hydraulic pressure, a distance of about 2 miles from the base. 

Shipping arrivals January 1 to June SOy 1901, 



NaUonaUty. 


War Bhipe and 
transports. 


Mail and merchant 
steamships. 


Merchant sailing 
ships. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 


AmericAn 










4 
18 
1 
4 
1 
8 
1 
1 


2,016 
17,709 
1,125 
4.601 

900 
2,409 

878 
1,228 


4 
68 


2,016 
177,866 


British 


8 


21,814 


47 


187,843 


French 


1U6 


German 










Italian 










Norwe^an 










2,401 


RusBian 










m 


Swedish 










1,228 














Total 


8 


21,814 


47 


187,843 


28 


80,855 


88 


190,012 







St. Helena, September 2^^ 1901. 



Rob. p. Pooley, Gonsvl. 



SENEGAL. 

I inclose statements of the trade of this colony for the last three 
years. It will be seen that the total in Table 3, which gives a detailed 
account of the exports, does not agi'ee with the amount as stated in 
Table 2, and I am unable to account for this discrepancy. I obtained 
the figures in Table 3 from a publication issued by the Government 
and not from the custom-house. 

No exports have been sent direct to the United States, for the reason 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 

Owing to the war and the plague, customs officials have been unable 
to collect the usual annual statistics of the business of the colonies for 
the twelve months ended December 31, 1900, and as all imports for the 
use of both the imperial and the colonial military forces are admitted 
duty free, it will be impossible to make an accurate comparison with the 
trade of the preceding year. Available figures show, however, that 
the imports from the United States in 1900 were greater than those of 
1899, and that the United States continues to stand second among the 
countries exporting direct to South Africa, notwithstanding the large 
amount of supplies it ships to South Africa via England. 

The general situation since my last report has not changed for the 
better. The war drags along; trade in the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony languishes; the fields are bare and practically no planting 
has been attempted. Several thousand Uitl^^nders have returned to 
Johannesburg to prepare the mines for future operation. A number 
of tJtiese mines are at present engaged in working up the ore mined 
before the outbreak of the war, but mey can not be run at full capacity 
until the return of the native refugees, which will probably not lie 
until after the cessation of hostilities. 

It was hoped that the vast quantity of merchandise, mining machin- 
ery, and supplies awaiting transportation at the coast ports could be 
entrained, and a considerable number of freight cars and engines had 
been secured for that purpose (20 of these locomotives were purchased 
in the United States); but with the liberation of orders came the 
bubonic plague, which checked business, prevented the moving of 
trains, caused an exodus of the population, and upset values. The 
plague appeared among the dock labDrers, who. through fear, stopped 
work. Aside from the dread of the natives or the disease, the com- 
pulsory inoculation of all persons employed at the docks added to their 
terror. As a result, vessels were often obliged to remain in the bay 
for weeks. Several American ships have been delayed for as long as 
two or three months. The discharging of cargo was slow enough, and 
the plague only added to the confusion. At one time, there were in 
the narbor no fewer than 100 steamships and quite as many sailing 
vessels, with cargoes valued at nearlj $26,000,000. Government and 
military supplies are always discharged first. Trade is not inactive, 
however, and many arrangements in anticipation of an early termina- 
tion of the war are being made. Orders nave been placed for steel 
rails and rolling stock, which will be required on the cessation of hos- 
tilities; also for bridge and structural iron, and galvanized sheet iron, 
immense quantities of which will be needed. The rebuilding of the 
telegraph lines will call for much material; and the various electric 
installations, and sanitary and water works planned or under way, are 
to be completed. 

The total value of the imports from the United States into South 
Africa (British and Portuguese Africa) amounted in 1900 to £4,127,428 
($20,086,128.36), as compared with £3,430,565 ($16,694,894.67) in 1899, 
an increase of £696,863 ($3,391,283.79). To this amount should be 
added the large imports for military use, and the merchandise shipped 
from the United iStates via England. Neither the number nor the 
value of the horses and mules purchased in the United States is entered 
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The increases of imports for 1900 over 1899 are noted in the follow- 
ing table (I give quantities where possible, instead of values, as values 
differ): 

Imports into Cape Colony, by articUSy in 1900, 



Articles. 



Ale and beer gallons. 

Apparel and slops 

Boots and shoes pairs. 

Butter and margarin pounds. 

Candles : do... 

Cement do . . . 

Cheese do . . . 

Clocks and watches 

Chicory pounds. 

Coffee 

Confectionery and cocoa pounds. 

Cereals: 

Flour do... 

Com do. . . 

Oats do... 

Cotton manufactures 

Haberdashery and mi 1 linery 

Hats doswn. 

Iron (bar, bolt, and sheet) 

Leather, manufactured 

Linen manufactures 

Meats, salt and preserved pounds. 

Oil, mineral gallons. 

Railway material •. 

Provisions 

Saddlery and harness 

Soap, common pounds. 

Stauonery , including printing paper 

Sugar, refined or candy pounds. 

Tea do... 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured do. . . 

Cigars do. . . 

Cigarettes do... 

Others do. . . 

Wine gallons. 

Wood, manufactured 

Woolen manufactures 



Quantity. 



385,601 



11,421 

1,474,490 

89,697 

14,272,269 

636,093 



193. 116 

'2,'873*8i9' 

22,207,838 
26,995,177 
83,415,481 



28,281 



1,424,420 
117,759 



2,096,973 



2,464,754 
1,211,220 

694,106 

10,729 

414,089 

203,707 

85,025 



Value. 



£68,247 



2,634 



43,947 



60,776 
91,589 



23,920 
126,528 
31,248 



290,294 
272,889 
20,025 



2,062 



88,612 
24,761 



$259,126.63 



12,818.86 



218.868.08 



295,72L54 
445,717.89 



116,406.68 
615.748.51 
152,068.39 



1,412,715.75 

l.%28,014.% 

973,416.80 



10,034.72 



431,240.30 
120,499.41 



In these increases is not included the great bulk of supplies for the 
aimies. 

Statistics of Cape Colony, necessarily incomplete, show the following 
gains by countries: 

Australasia $3, 971, 818 

Argentine Republic 879, 61^ 

France 176,849 

Holland 100,965 

Strange to say, the trade of Canada shows no increase, although the 
increase over 1899 was actually very large. All other countries, appar- 
ently, fell off in their exports hither. 

EXPORTS FROM CAPE COLONY. 

The total value of the colonial products (including gold and dia- 
monds) exported amounted to £7,042,388 ($34,271,781.20), against 
£22,931,386 ($100,108,939.97) in 1899, the decrease, in part, being gold 
and diamonds, viz, 1899, gold, £13,816,683 ($67,634,021.32): diamonds, 
£4,136,683 ($20,126,814.67). 
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Tonnage ddivered at the ports of Cape Colony by foreign and British vessels. 



Nationality. 


Steam- 
ships. 


Sailing 
vessels. 


Total. 


British: 

1899 


Ibfw. 
2,701,138 
4,064,763 

211,909 
243,079 


Tbntt. 

202.434 

246,803 

208,666 
258,721 


Tom. 
2,903,572 


1900 


4,811,656 


Foreign: 


420, 575 


1900 


496,600 







CX)ST OF LIVING IN JOHANNESBURG. 

The following shows the prices of food, etc. : 

Corned beef, per pound tin $0.32 

Oatmeal, per pound 12 

Faraffin, per gallon 42 

Rice, Patna, 168-pound bag, per pound 07 

Salt, table, per packet, pound 06 

Pearl barley, 7-pound tin 81 

Cabin biscuits, per pound 16 

Butter, per pound 56 

Candles, per packet 14 

Cheese, per pound 30 

Com flour, per pound 20 

Coffee, ground, per pound 40 

Golden sirup, 1-pound tin 12 

Jams, Natal, 1-pound tins 24 

Sugar, best Natal yellow or white, per pound 09 

Bran, per bag, 100 pounds 3.12 

Flour: 

Per bag, 100 pounds f A grade) 4.75 

Per bag, 100 pounds (B grade) 5.75 

Mealies: 

Whole, per bag, 100 pounds 5.50 

CrushcKl, per mg, 100 pounds 5. 50 

Meal: 

Boer (unsifted), per bag, 203 pounds 10.00 

Boer (sifted), per bag, ^ pounds 10. 25 

Mealiemeal, per bag, 183 pounds 7.50 

Potatoes, per pound 08 

Rye, per bag 7.50 

Tobacco: 

Transvaal, cut, per pound 75 

Gape Cavendish, per pound 1.25 

Eggs, per dozen 2. 50 

Coast ports are about 10 per cent less. 

The cost of living has increased, and is still increasing, in a marked 
degree, not only in the coast towns but throughout the country, mak- 
ing it very difficult for government and other employees to keep free 
from debt Increased prices are demanded for everything, and the 
range of selection has been largely curtailed. Overcrowding of the 
cities has forced up the rents enormously, and the different town coun- 
cils are discussing the feasibility of erecting dwellings to house the 
working classes. 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURES IN CAPE COLONY. 

To make a list of all the articles of American manufacture sent here 
daring the last four years would occupy many pa^es. They have, in 
the great majority of cases, been found efficient ancT durable. ' ' That is 
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aDother handy American trick," is a common saying. One can hardly 
enter a house without seeing some greatly appreciated American- 
made articles. Our kitchen ware and furniture adorn many a home. 
The natives are astounded when they see light, strong, and efficient 
American agricultural implements at work in the field. The American 
organ is a frequent sight, and scholars sit in the schools at neat and 
comfortable desks ' ' made in America. " American pews in the churches 
make poor services less tedious. The old and heavy English knives 
and axes are passing away, and the American hatchets and scientific 
axes are cutting the kindling wood for the home and hewing down the 
forests. Where 6 yoke of oxen were once seen pulling an 8-inch 
plow, our American plows with 1 yoke now do the work, and the day 
is fast disappearing when it takes from 6 to 8 yoke to draw a wagon; 
1 American wagon, carrying the same load, can be di*awn with 2 yoke, 
or a good team of horses. Imitations of American products are ever 
present, but there is always something about them, some little addition 
or change, that discloses their origin. 

The Hansa Line, which has just inaugurated a steamer service from 
New York to Cape ports, has greatly reduced freight rates, taking 
cargo at 15s. ($3.64) per ton instead of 50s. ($12.15). 

The railroads are owned by the government, and were of great 
assistance during the war, although the destruction of lines and rolling 
stock has been considerable. In 1900, £942,709 was expended for 
engines, cars, new works, and for relaying the roads with 60-pound 
st^l rails, in all of which the United States had a share. The i-ail- 
ways are well conducted, and every year pay a goodly revenue to the 
government. Over 40,000 tons of coal, mostly colonial, are consumed 
monthly. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF NATAL. 

Value of imports into the colony of Natal during the year 1900^ showing countries of origin 

(so far as can be stated) . 



Country. 



Value. 



United Kingdom 

British colonies 

Austria 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Norway and Sweden. . . 

Portugal 

Spain 

China 

Japan 

Java 

Sumatra 

Egypt........ 

Canary Inlands 

Madagam^ar 

Portuguese East Africa 

United States 

Argentine Republic 

Brazil 

Total 



£3,a'S6.760 


118, 768, ^B. 74 


1,015,457 


4,941,721.49 


607 


2,95S.»7 


42,687 


207,736.29 


27,596 


134,291.07 


168,878 


797.612.29 


81,001 


150,866.37 


6,043 


29,408.26 


61,681 


800,170.59 


2,969 


14,899.97 


119 


579. 11 


1,000 


4,866.50 


809 


1,503.75 


1.628 


7.922.66 


224 


1.090 10 


1,384 


6,735.24 


191 


9'29.50 


5,012 


24,390.90 


81,162 


151,601.21 


588,499 


2,620.606.38 


115,686 


562,985.92 


7,656 


37,357.92 



f), 91 1, 518 28,768,527.88 



In 1899, the total was $26,080,833. 

The total exports from Natal were: In 1900, £1,135,322 ($5,524,- 
984.51); in 1899, £1,905,228 ($9,271,792.06). 
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Country. 


Increase. 
$1,077,117.05 


Decrease. 


Ignited KinKdom 




Tnited States 


128,994.61 


India 




186.768 12 


Anstralia 


2,016,016.94 
26.658.82 




MaaritiuA 




Enmpean countries (other than United Kingdom) 


619,481.38 


Other roantTies . . . . .... ^ , 




66,062.85 
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Tonnage delivered at the ports of Natal by BrUiah and foreign veaaeU in 1900. 

Tons. 

British 689,629 

Foreign 105,112 

Total 994,741 

Number and natumality of vessels arriving at Natal during 1900, 



NaUonallty. 


Num- 
ber. 


Nationality. 


Num- 
ber. 


American 


5 

646 

S 

6 

1 
18 


German 


85 


British 


Italian , 


8 


Austrian 


Norwegian. 
Portuguese . 
Russian .... 




60 


Danish 




3 


Dutch 




4 


French 


Spanish 


1 









This does not include transports with army supplies. Only 4,273 
tons of goods were brought to rJatal in American vessels. 

WOOD AND WOOD MANUFAOTUBE8 IN NATAL. 

The following clippings refer to the printed report of the Swedish 
consul at Durban, Natal. I believe they will interest our lumber men, 
for from Sweden and Norway come much of the lumber, ceilings, and 
sidings used in the colonies. It will be noted that American nails are 
being imitated in Sweden and Norway. 

Of the Norwepan goods imported, onl^ those which could be disposed of to the 
army had met with any demand, while timber had cDntinued neglected throughout 
the campaign. Under these circumstances, Mr. Berck had seized the opportunity to 
make a special study of the trade circumstances of Natal, so far as this was possible, 
and it is nis opinion that that colony will form one of the leading markets m South 
Africa for Norwegian ^oods, when the war is over. 

NATAL* 8 PROSPEROUS FUTURE. 

After alluding to the huge strides which Natal has made in every direction in the 
last five years, he goes on to remark that the prosperity of the.colony is not, like that 
of the Transvaal, dependent on the mining industry, things in general being more 
stable. Natal possesses a rich hinterland, and the augmented overberg transport- 
trade with the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony which will ensue after nos- 
tilitiee cease, should enable it to march steadily forward. Durban is, he says, the 
only town in Natal of importance to his ;ountrymen, for the reason that it is the 
colony's sole port. After referring to the harbor, which he thinks may now be 
regarded as the first in South Africa, or at worst the equal of that of Cape Town, Mr. 
Berck goes on to remark that the quay accommodation had been considerably 
improved and extended, and although iter the war there would be an enormous 
import trade, he did not l)elieve that there would be any delav in the discharge of 
cargoes. Despite the fact that the demand for Norwegian goods is at present incon- 
siderable, Mr. Berck adds that timber, which was i\\e biggest item of Norw^an 
imports into Natal, would always find a ready market there. 

SIZES AND CLASSES OF TIMBER MOST IN DEMAND. 

The sizes most preferred for the Natal market are: Deals, 3 by 9 feet, 4 by 9 feet, 
3 by 11 feet, 3 by 8 feet, and 3 by 6 feet; scantlings, 3 by 4 J feet, 3 by 3 feet, 2 by 4} 
feet, li by 4i feet, 2 by 3 feet, and 4 by 4 feet; and boards, 1 by 6i feet, g by 6} feet, 
1 by 5 feet, and U by 6 J feet. Mr. Berck says it is the general opinion in Norway 
and Sweden that any kind of timber will sell in South Africa, but this view is wholly 
erroneous. It is far more advantageous for exporters to send the sizes and qnalitieas 
used locally and get good prices for them than to send those for which there is no 
demand. Although the latter eventually find buyers, after much delay, they have. 
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to be dkpoeed of at bad prices. It has been Mr. Berck's unpleasant experience to 
see cargo after cargo aent of unsuitable sizes and remain a drug on the market for a 
considerable period. Consignors who carelessly ship such cargoes create difficulties 
for the consignee, who can not realize to the satisfaction of his clients. There is a 
big opening for spars from 28 to 40 feet in length and not less than 3 to 4 inches in 
diameter. They come as deck loads. The prices range from lOs. to 138. ($2.43-$3. 16) 
each, landed and delivered. 

THE DEMAND FOR PACKING CASES. 

There is a great local consumption of packing-case wood. Mr. Berck has received 
many orders for it, but had, with regret, to place them with Swedish exporters, as 
Norwegian quotations were much too high. He gives specifioitions of cases which 
he says he can sell in Durban to the number of from 50,000 to 70,000 per annum. 
Pric^ should be made out per case delivered f. o. b. London, or f. o. b. sailing ship, 
Antwerp. They should be the lowest quotation, including delivery, as the competi- 
tion of Swedish and American exporters has to be met. 

WOODEN HOUSES, MATCHES, ETC. 

Ready-made wooden houses find no sale in Natal, as they are subject to destruc- 
tion bv white ants. Matches are now locally made, and Mr. Berck says there are 
three factories in work in Durban alone. The matches are excellent, and he there- 
fore fears that they will eventually wholly exclude the Norwegian and Swedish 
article. Present prices range between 2s. 9d. and 3s. 6d. (66 and M cents) per gross, 
less 5 per cent discount, but as the imported articles have to bear an impost of 28. 
(48 cents) per gross, there is little margin for competition. 

CUT NAIIfi. 

With respect to nails, Mr. Berck placed a trial order with a Norwegian firm for 
nails to be made after an American pattern, but the manufacturers declined to under- 
take it unless it was followed by substantial orders. Hereupon he retorts that Ger- 
man houses are at all times ready to manufacture to sample, and even take the risk 
whether the goods find a market or not. He considers that American cut nails are 
not so good as those made in Norway, but are much cheaper. 

James G. Stowe, ConsrU-GeTieral. 
Capk Town, Juli/ 5, 1901. 



TRADE CONDITIONS IN SOUTH AFBIOA. 

British trade is envious of the vast strides made during the last four 
years in the exportation of manufactures and products of the United 
States, particularly to British colonies and dependencies. It is sug- 
gested that *'a coalition of those British manufacturers interested 
particularly in the mining, engineering, and allied trades, should be 
formed without delay to obtain sites in Johannesburg where stoc^ks 
may be kept for the prompt delivery of goods." This is to forestall 
possible similar action on the part of American manufacturers to 
secure the Transvaal mining trade. While the resumption of mining 
operations may portend much, I believe that there will be no immedi- 
ate demand for mining machinery and appliances, for the reason that 
large orders have been placed (many in the United States), and at the 
coast poi-ts much machinery, etc., may be found waiting for a clear 
track to the Transvaal. . The shortage of cars may be accounted for, 
not only by the destruction by the Boer commandoes, but also from 
the fact that the construction of new ones is delayed by lack of men. 
Recently, ten Baldwin and ten Schenectady engines have arrived and 
have completed the 1,000-mile run required by the specification. 
Many objections to them have been made, particulary by the opera- 
tors — objections too ridiculous to mention — but the engines are busy^ 
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RAILWAY STOCK. 

If the |)ermi8sion of the Portuguese Government can be obtained, a 
line of railway will be built f rom Delagoa Bay to Johannesburff. The 
line will be broad gauge — i feet 8 inches — and will cheapen uie car- 
riage of goods to Johannesburg over 50 per cent. Eighty miles from 
Delagoa Bay there has been found an abundance of coal, which will 
add to the value of the road. Delagoa Bay will in a short time be a 
port of great value to the Transvaal, and Johannesburg will probably 
reach a population of 500,000. 

Mr. C. B. Elliott, general manager of the railways of Cape Colony, 
is now on his way to the Continent and the United States. In a 
•recent interview he stated in substance, referring to purchases for 
the railways, that "a preference would be given to English manu- 
factures, with a certain margin." But he added that the Cape Gov- 
ernment was cosmopolitan, and if the Americans oflfered an article as 
good as that offered by England, at a price below the margin referi'ed 
to, the order would be given to them. 

Some time ago, an order for 167 ''steel self -dumping coal cars" was 
sent to an American manufacturer. These have arrived and are being 
erected at Cape Town and Port Elizabeth. They are several feet 
shorter than the English make, and vet carry more coal, and they are 
also more economical in delivery of tne coa'i. The railway men, includ- 
ing the general manager, have expressed themselves as pleased with 
them. The order, however, caused much complaint in England, on 
the ground that colonial orders for rolling stock were being diverted 
abroad. 

UNITED STATES TRADE. 

Great stress is laid upon the published statistics of Cape Colony and 
Natal, which show a decrease in 1900 (compared with 1899) of United 
States imports, amounting to £334,507 ($1,627,878.32), while the 
increase of imports from the United Kingdom for the same period was 
£1,372,258 ($6,678,093.56). A decrease is also shown in the imports 
from almost every other country. The United States lost 12.6 per 
cent; Germany, 23.7 per cent; Belgium, 11.2 per cent; and Austria, 
54.6 per cent. I contend, figures to the contrary, that 1900 has been 
the largest export year of the United States to South Africa. The 
statistics of 1900 can not be depended upon, as there is an entire absence 
of returns from Delagoa Bay. One hundred and seventy-seven mil- 
lion ci^rettes were snipped direct to Cape Colony and Natal by one 
house m the United States. The statistics will not show this, and yet 
to this number should be added, perhaps, millions more of United 
States manufacture that came in via England, Delagoa Bay, and Beira. 
The same may be said of canned meats, cereals, tobacco, etc. 

I would note the trade in '^granite wool" and other substances of 
like character for use in cold storage and refrigerator structures. 
Over 1,000 tons of this matenal have already been ordered, and thou- 
sands of tons will yet be needed. Arc and incandescent lamps are hav- 
ing quite a sale. This municipality is usin^ one kind from the United 
States, 5,000 having been bought. Candies, blotting paper^ chairs, 
picture frames and moldings, sole leather, and many other articles are 
coming to the front. All these are new imports, and to the efforts of 
this consulate some credit is due. 
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CEMENT. 

I am pleased to note that since the publication of the report from 
this office on cement,* steps have been taken to establish an agency 
here, and if necessary, the cement will be shipped in the manufac- 
tmrers' chartered ships. It is time the United States had a share in 
the cement trade, for, while the demand has always been heavy, after 
the war it will be largely increased. The report on cement called 
forth the following from the British and South African Export 
GrazeUe: 

Of the total imports of cement into South Africa in 1899, Great Britain furnished 
about 73 percent (£106,856=$5,200,147), the balance being supplied by Germany 
and Belgium. If we compare this with 1889, when the Unitea Kingdom shipped 
something like 95 per cent of the whole of South Africa's consumptive demands, 
it will be found that our exports thither have declined by as much as 22 per cent. 
Within the past five years, Belgium's contribution has advanced in the ratio of 40 per 
cent and that of Germany by 125 per cent. 

While the actual exports of cement from the United Kingdom are nearly three 
times as much as from either of our two leading competitors (for America is at pres- 
ent altoeether out of the running), their combined aggre^te exports serve to power- 
fully enhance their significance. A competition which within five years has wrested 
one-third of our cement trade from us in only one of our possessions is indeed one to 
cause justifiable misgivines. 

The fact that the •^pia rise of the continental cement trade is contemporaneous 
with the launching of certain great new foreign shipping lines sufficiently foreshadows 
the nature of the advantage to which it owes its progress. 

Attestation of this is furnished by so capable an observer as the American consul- 
general at Gftpe Town, who states that German cement, equal to the best English 
Portland, can be bought in South Africa at Is. (24 cts.), and Belgium cement at 
Is. 6d. (36 cts.), per barrel cheaper than English, shipped per steamer from Ham- 
burg and Antwerp at 25s. ($5.87) per ton and 10 per cent primage, the forwardings 
from both these ports, as well as from other inland continental staples to whom the 
preferential rates are open, being effected by the German shipping line, whose 
"considerable cheapening of freight costs" is, as professed by them, achieved less 
by reduced sea freights — the conference agreement preventing this — than by reduced 
railway changes to the European port of shipment 

Shipments are arriving from Germany, the ruling price being 58. 6d. 
($1.3^ a cask of 400 pounds. One firm in this city has sold during the 
year 80,000 casks, and another 25,000 casks. I am told that there is 
now a *' cement trust" in Gennanv, with a capital of $7,500,000. 
Belgian cement is quoted at 4s. 6d. ($1,095) a cask. These prices are 
f . o. b. Antwerp or Hamburg. The imports for 1900 were over 3,000,000 
pounds in excess of those of 1899. 

AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL. 

The recent prices of American merchant iron and soft Bessemer steel 
made an opening for a large trade in those commodities in South 
Africa. One of the largest merchants here received samples of 25 
tons, which were taken to the railway shops for the making of bolts, 
etc.. and to the coach builders for iron forgings and the like. Either 
the blacksmiths did not know how to work American iron, or the iron 
was not up to quality stated, for in working it wa& found to be brittle; 
it '*woula not weld or head well." The failure of this shipment has 
struck such a blow to the iron trade that, until samples arrive that will 
do the work required, no headway in this line can be made. 1 would 

•Advance Sheets No. 871 (October 27, 1900); Ck)nsular Reports No. 243 (Decem- 
ber, 1900). 
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suggest that when iron is shipped to this country, instructions be for- 
warded as to the proper metnod of working, if this differs from the 
working of English iron and steel. 

BICYCLES. 

During the year ended December 31, 1898. the increase in the imports 
of bic3'cTes from the United States over tne preceding year was 171 
per cent, or $27,885.06 — more than that of any other countiy. Dur- 
ing the year 1899, the imports wfere less than in 1898, but more than 
in 1897. For the year enaed December 31, 1900, a substantial increase 
is noticed. The formation of several bicycle corps for army service 
caused imports to advance. Many of the men furnished tJneir own 
wheels, and the local agencies, both American and others, had all they 
could do, and stocks in store and on the wat^r were inadequate. 

WAGONS. 

It is gratifying to note the remarks of Lord Robei'ts regarding* 
American wagons. He said: 

Six buck wagons were imported for trial from the United States. These proved to 
be superior to any other pattern of either Cape or English manufacture. The wheels 
were of hickory, the bodies of black walnut, and the metal work of steel. The 
superiority of those vehicles was doubtless due to the fact that mule wagons are 
largely used in America for the carriage of goods, as well as for military transport. 
The manufacturers have therefore learned by practical experience what is the best 
type of wagon and what are the most suitable ma\?rials in building them. It may 
be added that the wagons in question coat considti ably less than the Bristol pattern. 

A shipment of these wagons is now on the wat^r and large ordera 
may be expected. Wagons for this market must use the ''Peavey 
brake^" which is operated from the rear by a screw. 

COAL. 

Many vessels arrived with steam coal in 1900, and there are now at 
this port three ships, and others at upcoast ports. Steam coal is now 
quoted at 50s. (112.16) per ton. This seems high, but the freight from 
tne United States is 25s. ($6.08) per ton. Owing to delays in discharg- 
ing cargoes, fmght rates can not fall. A sample cargo of " coal bn- * 
quettes^' from Germany is on the water. These briquettes ai-e composed 
of coal dust and tar, compressed under heavy pressure into bricks 
about three times the size of ordinary house bricks, and are worth 
15s. ($3.65) less than Cardiff coal. It is stated that the gmte bars 
using this fuel burn out rapidly under the intense heat generated. 
CoaCimports for Cape Colony and Natal for 1900 wei*e 131,000 tons 
ahead of those of 1899. 

LUMBER. 

The trade for the year is highly gratifj^ing, and the United States 
has had the bulk. Twelve American saihng vessels are now awaiting 
discharge. The lumber is principally Oregon pine. For the year 
ended June 30, 1901, over fifty Swedish and Norwegian sailing ships 
have left South America for our southern ports, to bring back pitch 

Sine. It is to be regretted that American ships could not be found to 
o this work. 
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LEATHER. 

Unmanufactured leather shows increased imports of about 1,000,000 

Eunds. 1 can only add that I regret that the exportation of sole 
ither from the United States was discontinued. It is not good busi- 
ness policy to stop exporting when a foreign market is once estab- 
lished, for the reason that the home market is again ample. 

FOOD ARTICLES. 

Heintz, the man who makes fifty-seven articles for the table, has 
bad one of his agents here, and the sales have been marvelous. 
EveiTbody is tasting the goods at stores where young ladies are cook- 
ing the soui>3, etc These articles have comejto stay. 

GENERAL. 

A comparison of United States trade in South Africa with that of 
other countries is satisfactory, and appears still more so when it is 
considered that our commerce with other countries, to which we have 
been selling for years, is less than with this country— a comparatively 
new one. Taking the imports from the United States at $20,086, 128. 36, 
it is seen that South Afnca takes more of our products than does 
the Argentine Republic, Brazil, all the other South American States, 
the Chinese Empire, E^Eist Indies, Russia, Denmark, Spain, Sweden, 
Norway, Austria, Turkey, all the West Indies, not including Cuba, or 
all the Central American States; and this trade is only exceeded bv 
that with the United Kingdom, Genuany, Netherlands, France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Mexico, Japan, or British Australia. 

As to the future, it is said that plans are maturing for expending 
150,000,000 in new railways; that several thousand miles of telegraph 
lines are to be erected and renewed; that 15,000,000 is to be spent for 
public works, and $15,000,000 on harbors; that $500,000 is to be 
invested in electrii lines in Natal; and 25 or more millions are to be 
expended in the Tmnsvaal, and a proportionate amount in the Oi*ange 
River Colony. We must not fail to bid for this work. 

No nation or municipality is so rich, especially after time of war, 
that it can afford to give to the highest bidder — even if he be of its 
own country — a contract to be paid for out of the pocket^ of the whole 
people. "The best goods at the cheapest price can not be kept out of 
the world's markets." A country laid waste, with valuable mines long 
idle, public works much deteriorated, must recuperate, and it takes 
money and products of other nations to bring a})out such recuperation. 

Our trade for 1890 and 1900 with the Uitlanders of the Boer States 
(our best customers in those States) has been lost, owing to their 
exodus. On their return to their old businesses, their ti-ade will again 
be open to us, and in time a great improvement will be witnessed, 
particularly in Johannesburg. The streets will be properly paved, 
and the sewemge system, so much needed, will be installea. A begin- 
ning has been made in opening up the mines, hotels, and stores. Goods 
are being forwarded b}' the military authorities, the dry goods mer- 
chanto l)eing permitted consignments of 10 tons, with the understand- 
ing that 50 per cent must consist of clothing and 30 per cent must be 
smtable for the poorer classes, while boot and shoe dealers are limited 
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to 5 tons per shipment, 50 per cent to be suitable for the poorer classes. 
As soon as merchants have ample stocks, the military stores will be 
closed. 

ADVICE TO MANUFACTUREBS. 

Allow me to suggest to the hundreds of our manufacturers who do 
not care to visit South Africa and must therefore send catalogues, not 
to print prices in the same, for the printed prices are not, merchants 
state, high enough to cover, in all cases, expenses connected with the 
receipt and selling of the goods. Naming net prices would be better, 
and then a distinction must be made between the regular dealer and 
the wholesaler, for the latter must be protected. 

A trade commissioner for the Dominion of Canada is on a visit to 
South Africa, with the view of ascertaining how an increase of trade 
between the two countries can be brought about. He claims that a 
large quantity of Canadian goods is coming here — such as cheese, bacon, 
timber, and other products. He believes that if shipped direct, these 
articles could be placed upon the market more cheaply, thus creating a 
larger demand. 

J. G. Stowe, Consul' General. 

Cape Town, July 13, 1901. 



STTPPIiEMENTABT. 



The imports in certain lines of provisions from Australasia, Argen- 
tina, and the United States in 1900 are compared in the following table: 



Articles. 


Australasia. 


Argentina. 


United States. 


Sitrley 


Pounds. 
450,608 


Pound*. 

84,425 

436,518 

5,622,876 

1,890,098 

413,397 


PoundB. 


Be&ns And pease 




Hay '. 


2,212,824 

8,669,696 

1,706,656 

101,087 

66,267 

37,322,101 

745,031 




Foader 




Potatoes 


58,885 


Tinned fruit 


618,685 


Condensed milk 




28, '/38 


Frozen meat 


8,500 




Canned meat ^..-,.-^,»^,,,^, , 


4,621,617 







The increase of imports of Australasia and Argentina in 1900 over 
1899 is shown in the following articles: 



Articles. 


Australasia. 


Ai:gentina. 


Wheat 


< 


Pound%. 
66,344,843 
10,264,872 


Pounds, 
11,496,562 


Oats 


9,254.595 


Rye 




154,824 


Bran 




2,743,216 
8,544,731 




Flour 




6,974.925 


Com meal 




1,198.923 







I most heartily wish that the United States could have a share of 
the great frozen-meat trade. Cold-storage ships can deliver meat here 
as well as can ships from Australasia to England; both cross the 
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equator, and the passage from Australasia to England is very much far- 
ther than from ifew York to this and other South African ports. 

PRICES. 

The following shows the prices prevailing in certain commodities 
sent here from the United States. I take the articles principally 
exported to this country. In some lines of machinery, I can not 
specif 3^: 

Kerosene (in l,000-ca8e lots): F.o.B. New York. 

150° Home Light, 2/5 American gallons, low screw per case. . |0. 91 

150® White Bose, 2/4 imperial sallons, low screw do .89 

110** Brilliant, 2/5 American ^Tlons, low screw do .81 

Faucet nozzle will be supplied when ordered at 2d. extra per case. 

Grain (in good bag?, well sewn): 

No. 1 hard spring wheat per 100 lbs.. 1.56 

No. 2 red winter do 1.41 

No. 1 rye do.... 1.171 

Oats, white clipped do 1.18} 

Com and meal: 

No. 2 mealies, white do .97 

No. 2 mealies, yellow do .961 

White samp per bag of 196 lbs. . 2.30 

Yellow samp do 2.40 

White mealies meal do 2.26 

Yellow mealies meal do 2.20 

Pease and beans: 

Split pease per bag of 200 lbs.. 3.76 

Green pease do 4.45 

Whole pease do.... 3.37 

Marrow beans do 8.02 

Medium beans do 4.46 

White kidney beans do 6.30 

Red kidney beans do 7.03 

Yellow eye beans do 8. 91 

Can do carload lots, in bond, at better figures. 

Flour (in bags containing 98 pounds) : 

"Neptune" per ton of 2,000 lbs.. 39.79 

"Noblesse** do.... 39.79 

"Brilliant" do.... 37.24 

"Premier** do.... 36.22 

Laid oil: 

Armour & Co.*s prime winter, 2/5 American gallons per case. . 7. 33 

Pool A Macy's prime winter, 2/5 American, 2/4 imperial gallons, 

per case 7. 33 

Turpentine: 

"Pine Tree** brand, 2/5 American gallons per case.. 4.11 

"Pine Tree'* brand, 10/1 American gallons do 5.10 

Barbed wire (in carload lots of 30,0(X) pounds): 

2and4pt. 12 g per ton of 2,000 lbs. . 48.02 

2and4pt. 14 g do.... 52.92 

Furniture: 

Extra Washington chairs, K. D. (in cases of 1 dozen ) each. . * 4. 25 

Antique washstands: 

Single •7.15 

Double '9.90 

50-inch double roll-top desk, oak: 

Well boxed M7.75 

Burlapped and crated *16.00 

Nails (in carload lots, base price) : 

Cut per 100 lbs.. M.70 

Wire (round) do M.70 

Wire (oval) do.... '4.95 

In leas than carload lots, 10 cents advance. 

•Less 21 per cent * Lees 3 per cent. "Less 2 per cent 
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Duck. ('* Champion,'* or any other brand of wide duck, 30, 2i, and 2 

per cent discount from list. ) 
Glucose (in carload lots, in casks, usual size): F. o. B. New York. 

41° per 100 lbs.. $1.56 

42° do.... 1.55 

42° (Crystal) do ... 1.65 

43° (Brewers') do.... 1.65 

Rosin (in barrel lots): 

F grade No. 2 per l)arrel of 280 Ibe, gross.. 1.80 

Staves: 

Dressed 44/46 by 1 inch, prime W. I. hogsheads, rough listed, 

per mille 88. 00 

Rough 54 by 1 J-inch pipes per mille. . 195. 00 

Lumber: 

White pine clear, 1 to 2 inches by 12 and up by 12 to 16 feet, i>er 

1,000 feet 60.00-62.00 

White pine clear, 2 J, 3, and 4 by 12 inches and up by 12 to 16 feet, 

per 1,000 feet 67.00-70.00 

No. 1 white pine shelving 1 by 12 to 18 inches by 12 to 16 feet, 

dressed per 1,000ft.. 30.00-31.00 

No. 2 white pine shelving, 1 by 12 to 18 inches by 12 to 16 feet, 

dressed per 1,000 ft.. 26.00-28.00 

Carpenters' clear pine, 1 to 2 bv 12 inches and up by 12 to 16 feet, 

per 1,000 feet *. 43.00-45.00 

Carpenters' clear pine, 2 J, 3, and 4 bv 12 inches and up by 12 to 16 

feet .* per 1 ,000 feet. . 66. 00-58. 00 

Pitch pine flooring. No. 1, regular sizes, tongued and grooved, per 

l,000feetB. M M4.OO-16.00 

Firsts and seconds, white ash, 1 by 8 inches and up by 10 to 16 feet, 

per 1,000 feet 44.00-46.00 

Select ash, 1 x 6 inches and up by 12 to 16 feet per 1,000 feet. . 29. 00-31. 00 

Firsts and seconds, poplar, 1 by 8*inches and up by 10 to 16 feet, per 

1,000 feet 36.00-38.00 

Thicker poplar, in all grades, at proportionate prices. 
Poplar shipping culls, 1 by 4 inches ana up by 10 to 16 feet, per 

1,000 feet 19.00-21.00 

Lanl: 

Armour & Co.'s **Shield" brand— 

10/10-pound tins per case. . *» 10. 374 

20/5-pound tins do.... »»10.87| 

Armour « Co.'s compoimd — 

10/10-pound tins do ^'S. 121 

20/5-pound tins do ^.-.62\ 

Wilcox *' Globe"— 

10/10-pound tins do ''11. 10 

20/5-pound tins do 'M .30 

Wilcox '* Red Cross"— 

10/10-poimd tins do ^9.00 

20/5-pound tins do »'».25 

Dried fruits: 

Choice apples, rings, in 50-pound cases per lb. . *• . 07 

Finest California peaches (unpared), in 25-pound cases or 40-pound 

pails - per lb. . '^ . 09J 

Finest California apricots (unpared), in 25-pound cases or 40-pound 

pails per pound.. *'. 10} 

Finest Bartlett pears (unpared), in 25-pound cases or 40-ponnd 

pails per pound.. '^.O'.*} 

"Choice" grade of the above about I cent less. 
Prunes, finest, in 25-pound cases or 40-pound pails — 

40/508 ^Otf} 

50/60S •'.a^} 

60/70S •'.oe 

70/80S ^04J 

Prunes packed in air-tight tins (guaranteed) at a slight ad- 
vance ovei above prices. 



• F. o. h. Southern ports; f. o. b. New York, $21 to $22. 
*> 1 per cent f. o. b. New York. 

" 1 and 1 per cent f. o. b. New York (in carload lot]?). 

* Lees 1 per cent in quantities. ^^ 
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Armour & Co.*8 corned beef, with keys— F. o. B. New York. 

24/28 per dozen.. •$2.40 

48/18 do •1.30 

Armour A Co.* 8 Brawn beef, with keys— 

24/28 do.... •2.20 

48/18 do.-.. •1.26 

Armour A Co.* 8 chipped beef, with keys — 

24/J8 do.... •I. 10 

24/18 do.... •I. 90 

Salmon: 

Alaska red fish. 48A8 do »»1.30 

Alaska pmk fish, 48/ls : do »»1.05 

Alaska medium red fish, 48/18 do *1.20 

Boiled oats: 

''Champion" (finest quality, kiln dried, in barrels of 180 pounds 

net) -S-eS 

The collectors of customs state that the increase for the six months 
ended June 30, 1901, over the corresponding period of 1900 in imports 
from the United States was: 

To Cape Colony £47,230= $229,844.80 

To Natal 317,910 = 1,547,109.02 

J. G. Stowe, Co?imd' General. 
Cape Town, July 31, 1901. 



TRANSVAAL. 

When hostilities broke out in October, 1899, hundreds of business 
houses in these countries immediately closed down, and those that 
remained open were unable to maintain even a show of doing business 
excepting at great loss, and this in the hope that the war would soon 
cease. The occupation of the countries by the British forces in 1900, 
instead of releasing the commercial strain, only intensified it, until an 
absolute deadlock occurred. Since that time, no practical improve- 
ment has taken place in the situation. At present, every business 
transaction is under military supjervision, every foot of railwav is 
under military control, and every inch of territory under martial law. 
Should the war continue throughout the year 1902, the American man- 
ufacturer wiU lose nothing (and may save himself much) by consider- 
ing South Africa, commercially, as dead-man's land. A continuation 
of present conditions during the year 1902 will simply mean ruin to 
all whose commercial interests already lie here, ana newcomers will 
onlv be placing themselves in the line of certain disaster. 

Until peace is declared on a permanent basis, these i)orts of South 
Africa can have no possible interest for the commercial man. The 
trifling resumption of business in several of the mines would be 
unworthy of notice, excepting as an earnest of a general resumption 
to follow. Standing alone as it does, it is simply an expensive experi- 
ment. So far from a general resumption or business having taken 
place and an opportunity being oflPered for the entrance of newcomers, 
thousands of the former residents of the country are still at the coast, 
awaiting military permits to come forward. 

Should the war^ however, be concluded in the year 1902, our home 
manufacturers will find in South Africa one of the most desirable mar- 

*Le8B 1 per cent in qoantitieB. ^ 1 and 1 per cent I. o. b. New York. "Lees 1 per cent 
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kets for their products it is j)ossible to conceive. South Africa lives 
on imports. Foodstuffs, building materials and mining nmchinciy 
are all foreign products here. The only local products of importance 
are gold, coal, and diamonds. For the first two or three years follow- 
ing the peace settlement, the demands in the above-mentioned lines are 
certain to be very heavy. The tremendous tax which the cost of the 
war will impose on this countrv will necessitate the opening up of 
every availabe mining area, and there will be a rush for mining equip- 
ments and supplies. American manufacturers are already well repre- 
sented in these lines, but there will be abundant room for newcomers. 
Our people must remember, however, that the standard of work in 
South Africa is very high and the market very sensitive. The know! • 
edge that a product is inferior is instantly passed along among the 
various combinations representing the mining interests here, and che 
market is closed to it. An order placed in the States for steel cars 
was tilled so unsatisfactonly that a prejudice has been created against 
all steel cars from the United States. A shipment of water-tube boil- 
ers was so bad that the question has arisen about placing any ordei"s 
for such goods with American firms in the future. All manufacturers 
intending to compete for this market should remember that they will 
meet here the best work of the best firms from all parts of the world. 

Nor will the demands for machinery be confined to the needs of the 
mines. The countries have been devastated by troops from end to end, 
and all farms and crops have been destroyed. Witn the return of the 
Boer farmei*s to their home&, and the influx of the new population 
which the British Government is intending to attract to the land, there 
.is sure to be a great demand for machinery and implements used in 
farming and agriculture. It should be remembered in this connection 
that heretofore, farming has been followed on very primitive linei$. 
The average Boer farmer seldom required more than enough for his 
own simple wants, and no question of mai-kets interested him to any 
extent; hence his neglect of mechanical aids. 

As suggested above, the destruction of buildings during the war has 
been enormous, and one of the first steps in the restoration of peace 
and industry must be the rebuilding of thousands of farmhouses. 
Iron, timber, and general building materials will l)e in gi'eat demand, 
and concerns interested in these lines will do well to canvass this 
market closely and vigorously. The country is practically void of 
manufactures, and as commercial commodities native timber and iron 
are unknown. The influx of population from all pai-ts of the world 
which is certain to follow the reopening of the country will result in 
a rapid extension of all cities and towns immediately dependent upon 
the mining industry. Johannesburg and the Witwatersrand will, of 
course, be the principal centers of this development. 

But attractive as tnis market is certain to oe when permanent and 
substantial peace is restored, let not our manufacturers suppose for 
one moment that the present offers any justification for the outlay of a 
single cent in attempting to do business. Nor should they allow 
themselves to be misled by rumors of approaching peac^. No kind of" 
peace under which trade and commerce can profitably move is as yet 
within sight. The channels of commerce and trade are practically 
closed, and until absolute peace is restored, no opportunity offers for 
the development of American trade in this direction. 

Wm. D. Gordon, Consular Agetit. 

Johannesburg, Novefmher 16^ 1901, 
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TUNIS. 

The trade returns of Tunis for 1900, taken from the customs statis- 
tics, are: 



Country. 



France 

Algeria 

Great Britain 

Austria 

Belgium 

Italy 

Malta 

Spain 

Greece 

Germany 

Roflsia 

Holland 

wpoii***.*:'!!!.*.'!.*; 

United States 

All others 

Total for 1900. 
Total for 1899 



Exports. 



94, 



202,177 

788,156 

898,410 

24,718 

169,128 

206,286 

244,078 

22,000 

48,000 

141,276 

21,000 

87,248 

164,060 

241,443 

6,988 

66,170 



8,214,116 
9,644,667 



Imports. 



076,668 
892,287 
209,087 
249,440 
196,128 
822,670 
60,000 
71,716 
88,600 
128,806 
604,630 
24,780 
21,806 
101,840 
891,808 
299,847 



11,772,264 
10,766,200 



The above table shows a decline of $1,330,641 in the exports for 1900, 
as compared with the preceding year. On the other hand, the imports 
mark an increase of $1,007,054. 

As a natural result of the protectorate government, two-thirds of this 
country's trade is absorbea by France. Olive oil of a very superior 
quality is the principal product, and its export value for 1900 amounted 
to $1,092,507. Of this, France took to the amount of $702,507; Italy, 
$316,000, and other countries the remainder. The export of wine, 
valued at $166,780, was almost entirely to France. 

Principal imports. 



Articles. 



Alcohol 

Boots and sheen.. 

Cereals: 

Barley 

Com (maize) 
Wheat 

Candles 

CSiemicals 

Goal 

Oopper,WTOiirht. 

Ootton.textiles... 

Pish, dried 

OlaaBware 



Value. 



8163,689 
40,000 

40,000. 

177,480 

1,607,000 

64,000 
148,162 
816,660 

84,666 
1,267,280 

40,000 
126,330 



Articles. 



Hardware 

Hatb and caps 

Iron rails 

Iron castings 

Lead 

Leather 

Machinery 

Petrofeum 

Raisins, dried figs, etc 

Semonles 

Sugar, refined 

Zinc 



Value. 



$42,000 

22,790 

206,161 

101,460 

40,000 

24,000 

400,000 

120,000 

60.000 

641,800 

861,182 

10,600 



Imports from the United Stales. 



Articles. 



Agricultural machinery 
Canned prorisions 
Coodensed " *"~ 

Cheese 

Com 

Fish, dried 
Lard 



Value. 



8126,061 

760 

lf846 

2,111 

81,064 

660 

21,620 



Articles. 



Petroleum 

Pork 

Saws 

Tobacco, leal 

Tools and hardware 

Total for 1900. 



Value. 



120,000 
14,879 
46.866 
40,000 
4,922 



308,767 
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Principal exports. 



Articles. 



Alfagraas 

Barlev 

Camel's hair 

Dates 

Fish: 

Tunny 

Fresh 

Dried and smoked 

Fez caps 

Hav 

Hides and skins 

Horns 

live stock: 

Horses 



Value. 



1443.000 

355, &99 

16,700 

212,080 

100,000 
71,000 
72,600 
117,788 
160,000 
824,598 
45,000 

79,100 



ArUcles. 



Live stock—Continued 

Ooats 

Mules 

Oxen 

Sheep 

Swine 

Olive oil 

Phosphate, crude 

Soap 

Spoxiges 

Tan bark 

Vegetables, desiccated. 

Wax 

Wine 



Value. 



19,000 
45.800 

165,682 

70,760 

8,760 

1,177,722 

886,400 
67,486 

848,190 

241,670 
78.600 
28,270 

166,780 



The exports from Tunis to the United States are quite insignificant. 
During 1900, they consisted of sponges to the valueof $5,780, and goat- 
skins, $4,500. 

The latest figures I have been able to procure show trade movements 
for the quarter ended March 31, 1901. Imports for this period 
amounted to $2,642,000 and exports to $1,719,740. 

The following table shows the character and values of the principal 
imports in that period: 

Character and value of imports for quarts ended March Sly 1901. 



Articles. 



Alcohol 

Ammunition (cartridges, etc.) 

Beer 

Boots and shoes 

Books and engravings 

Brandy 

Bricks 

Candles , 

Chemicals 

Carriages and carts 

Cement 

Cereals 

Coal 

Cloth: 

Woolen 

Cotton 

Cotton prints 



Value. 



Sll,100 
19,000 
50,000 
24.000 
6,000 
29,500 
6,000 
16,090 
16,520 
28,000 
27,000 

281,887 
70,125 

40,000 
200,000 
107,640 



Articles. 



Value. 



Colonial goods 

Dyes... 

Fish, dried 

Fez caps 

Furniture 

Thread: 

Silk 

Cotton 

Wool 

Tailor clothing 

Tools 

Underclothing, cotton 

Vegetables, dried 

Velocipedes ^ 

Wool 

Wine 

Postal packages 



968,506 

18,600 

18,860 

4.000 

20,000 

12.090 
25,168 
11,700 
40.000 
6,482 
11,7«0 
58,606 
2,790 
5,5^ 
27,519 
216, 1«2 



Imports from the United StaieSy quarter ended March SI, 1901. 



Articles. 



Agricultural machines 

Castings, iron , 

Cheese 

Dyes 

Lard 

Oils, fixed , 



Value. 



Sll,673 

100 

560 

100 

5,607 



Articles. 



Petroleum 

Pork 

Sewing machines 
Steel, wrought . . . 

Tobacco, leaf 

Tools 



Value. 



•7,887 

3,578 

402 

899 

17,478 
100 
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ArUcles. 



Value. 



AUftgniM 

Baiaar goods 

Bnndy 

Camel's hair 

Chemicals 

Cerealfi: 

Barley 

Com 

Wheat 

Hay 

Corkwood 

Dates 

gyeaand colors 

Egg« 

Fez caps 

Fish: 

Fresh 

Salt 

Flour 

Furniture 

GlaflBware 

Grass and basket manufactures. 

Herbs, medicinal 

Hides, salted 

Horns 

Lead ore 

Leather, manufactured 

Lemons , 

Lentesk leaves 

Lire stock: 

Horses 

Mules 

Oxen 

Pigs 



1128,820 

18,680 

200 

1,890 

1,M2 

36,100 

11,245 

160,219 

14,145 

10,000 

82,580 

847 

580 

24,588 

82*881 

1,700 

15,182 

2,600 

654 

9,180 

600 

18,244 

200 

11,100 

9,460 

831 

4,221 

920 

860 

25,852 

2,980 



Articles. 



Live stock— Continued 

Poultry 

Sheep 

Lumber 

Metals, wrought 

Mineral water 

011,olive 

Phosphates, crude 

Plants and vegetables . 

Postal packages 

Potterj- 

Preserves (in sugar) . . , 

Scrap metal 

Sea salt 

Semoules 

SUk.raw 

Skins: 

Sheep , 

Goat , 

Soap 

Sponges 

Tan bark , 

Textiles: 

Blankets 

Cotton cloth 

Hemp and flax ... 

SUk 

Wool 

Thread 

Wax 

Wine 

Wool, raw 

Zinc ore 



Value. 



1210 

24,879 

8,012 

10,826 

800 

680,966 

226,661 

5,691 

58,065 

1,097 

4,470 

4,000 

8,800 

1,245 

2,996 

15,463 
28,901 
17,321 
40,000 
600 

27.892 
8,618 
400 
8,414 
1,900 
8.886 
2,518 

89,325 
2,585 



It should be noted that all products and manufactures from our 
country reach Tunis through France and French houses. When we 
can succeed in establishing *even a limited direct service with these 
ports, our goods can be placed on this market to a large extent. 

St. L. a. Touhay, Vice- Consul. 

Tunis, September 25, 1901. 



ZANZIBAR. 

I inclose statement of imports into Zanzibar for June taken from 
the official paper. I would add that there is a good opening here for 
bright-colorea cotton and velvetine prints. While white cotton goods 
are already imported from the United States, none of the colored cot- 
tons and calicos come from our country, though more of these goods 
are eonsimied on the island than of the white. 

I would advise manufacturers who contemplate selling in this market 
to send an expert here to investigate the kind of goods and patterns 
which would sell. The natives require very striking figures ana colors. 

There is not in Zanzibar a single house handling chewing gum. This 
is stated by Eurepean residents who have attempted to purchase it. 
The population here numbers some 200,000. 

An English company is constructing a wharf and tank for storing 
petroleum. It intends to import from the Caspian field. At present, 
the United States furnishes a large part of the petroleum consumed. 

Chas. B. Rogers, Consul. 
Zai^zibar, July 27, 1901. 
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Imports into Zanzibar for the month of June, 1901: 



Mercbandise. 



Qnantity. 



Yalae. 



Amber , 

Ammunition and flreaims., 

Animals^ live 

Bags and canvas 

Beads, sbells, and cowries . . 
Beer. 



Borities, M^jingo 

Building materials, doors, and windows. 

Chillies 

Cloves and clove stems 

Cocoanuts 

Coins 

Coir, twist and thread ^ 

Copra and chickichi 

Crockery and glassware 

Dry fish and shark fins 

Gum copal 

Ghee 

Groceries 

Hardware 

Hides 

Hippopotamus teeth 

Ivoiy 

Jewelry 

Machinery 

Matama and chcrok I 

Piece goods 

Rhinonoceros horns 

Rice 

Rubber 



Salt. 

Spirits and wine. 

Sugar 

Timber 

Tobacco , 

Wheat and flour. 
other 



.packages. 

do..., 

...number, 
.packages. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

...pounds. 

do... 

.packages. 

do..., 

do... 

...pounds., 
.packages.. 

do..., 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do.... 

do.-.. 

do.... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

, tons- 

... pounds, 
.packages. 



2 

IS 

249 

8S 

27« 

106 

876 

238 

254,616 

218,512 

858 

25 

2,092 

2,279,166 

227 

760 

192 

191 

3,492 

616 

258 

91 

1,141 

25 

86 

3,434 

877 

28 

3,685 

182 

8,080 

443 

270 

966 

55,649 

1,065 



Total. 



75 

8,24fi 

602 

1,949 

687 

801 

75 

11,785 

15.442 

1,887 

49,681 
8.671 
8,215 
2,300 
2.817 

12,481 

10.891 
8.01S 
1.981 

73,765 
3.445 
4,575 
5.714 

66.624 
WI 

82,849 
8.738 
1.899 
2.667 
1,791 
679 
5,499 
4,710 

18,060 



4:22,675 



Imports by ports into Zanzibar for June, 1901, compared with June, 
1900: 



Ports. 



London , 

Marseilles 

Hamburg 

Amsterdam 

Other European ports. 

New York 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Aden 

Muscat 

other Asiatic ports 

H. H. Dominions 

British East Africa 

German coast 

Other African ports ... 



Total. 




120,482 

9,712 

27,910 

136 

85,968 

287 

67,712 

584 

3,334 

4,901 

33,490 

82. 2W 

18,807 

71,626 

29,292 



366,455 



Increase in 1901 of •66,025. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 

REPORT FROM CONSUIiATE-GENERAIi AT MONTREAIi. 

The most noticeable feature of the returns of the trade of the 
Dominion for the year ended June 30 last is the great increase in the 
exports of products of the mine. The total increase in the value of 
exports was |12,458,S34 and the exports of products of the mine 
incr^ised $15,402,307. To the development of the Yukon, credit for 
this remarkable showing is no doubt largely due, but other parts of 
the Dominion have also contributed their share. That the manufac- 
turing industries of the country are actively seeking the markets of 
the world is shown by an increase in exports in this line, the value 
rising from $14,224,287 in 1900 to $16,012,502, or 12^ per cent. Such 
a development implies that Canadian gooas are finding favor in other 
lands and that the manufacturers are exhibiting courage and enterprise 
in the struggle for foreign trade. It proves that many of the indus- 
tries have successfully passed the nursmg period, out of which, at one 
time, it w^ feared they would never emerge. 

In regard to the other great classes of exports, the report for the 
past year is not so flattering. The fisheries aid not produce as much 
for export as in 1900, the figures being $10,720,352 agamst $11,169,083. 
Hie export of forest products told a slightly better tale, the values 
being $30,003,857 and $29,663,668, respectively. Animals and their 
produce might have been expected to snow a large increase, in conse* 
quence of the added demand in many lines creat^ by the South Afri- 
can war, but even in this class there is a falling away, the figures being 
$55,499,527 against a record in 1900 of $56,148,807. It is, however, 
in tne important class of exports placed under the heading ''Agricul- 
tural products" that the only marked decrease is to be found. In 1898, 
there were exported under this classification products to the value of 
$33,063,285. In 1900, this had decreased to $27,516,609. This year a 
further drop has taken place.the figures being $24,977,662. No doubt 
the partial failure of the Manitoba grain crop last year is respon- 
sible for much of this loss, but nevertheless, it is not a record ti) be 
viewed with equanimity. The prosperity of the Dominion is so 
largely based on the development of its agricultural resources that anv 
retarding of that development creates inquiry among all classes. If 
broad conclusions may with safety be drawn irom the trade and navi- 

Sttion returns, it might be assumed that Canadian farmers are turning 
eir attention more particularly in the direction of stock raising, 
dairying, and kindred occupations, rather than to grain growing. This 
is in itself to be desired, but it should not, in a young country like 
Canada, imply any actual decrease in the production of the fruits of 
tillage. 
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It must be borne in mind that an unparalleled development of the 
.Canadian export trade has taken place of late years, and that an increase 
of twelve and a half millions over the extraordinary fibres of 1900 is 
in itself no slight achievement, and is a trustworthy indication that, 
on the^ whole, the country's business is in a thriving and progressive 
condition. 

The department of customs, Ottawa, has compiled a statement of the 
imports and exports of Canada by countries durmff the fiscal year ended 
June 30 last. The total value oi goods imported was $190,415,525 as 
against $189,622,513 in the previous year, or an increase of $793,012. 
Tne total value of goods entered for consumption was $181,237,988, an 
advance of $433,672 as compared with the preceeding twelve months, 
when the figures were $180,804,316. Of the total imports, $105,969,756 
were dutiable and $75,268,?32 were free, as against $104,346,795 duti- 
able and $76,457,521 free in 1900. The total duty collected amounted 
to $29,106,979, or $217,869 ahead of the previous fiscal year. 

The imports from Great Britain, for consumption, amounted to 
$43,164,297 as against $44,789,730 for the year previous, a reduction 
of about one million and three-quarters. The reduction, however, 
was in free goods, to which of course the preferential tariff does not 
apply. The value of free goods was $11,316^510 as against $13,227^974 
in 1900. The dutiable goods from Great Britain show a slight increase 
over the figures for last year, $31,701,654 compared with fel, 561,756. 

The value of goods imported from the United States for consump- 
tion was $110,485,008, while in the preceding year it was $109,844,578. 
The dutiable goods totaled $53,600,278 in value as against $53,897,661, 
whilst free goods were $56,884,000 compared with $55,946,817. 

The imports for consumption from France show an increase of 
$1,029,519, the figures being, 1901, $5,398,021; 1900, $4,368,502. 
The increase was altogether m dutiable goods, which amounted to 
$4,569,060 as against $3,503,609. The free goods from France 
amounted to $828,961, while for the previous year they were $864,893. 

Canada took $7,021,405 worth of goods for consumption from Ger- 
many last year, a falling off as conapared with the year previous, when 
they amounted to $8,383,498. The value of dutiable goods was 
$6,121,190 as against $7,465,447, and that of free goods $900,215 
compared with $918,051. 

The grand total of exports was $196,487,632. The exports of Cana- 
dian merchandise to Great Britain last jrear amounted tx) $92,857,525 
as against $96,562,875 for the year previous, a reduction of $3,705,350. 
The value of foreign exports sent from this country to Great Britain 
was $12,471,431 as against $11,173,093. 

The exports of Canadian merchandise to the United States were 
$67,983,673, while for the year previous they were $59,666,556, the 
increase being largely in bullion shipped from the Yukon. The for- 
eign merchandise sent from Canada to the United States was $2,423,168, 
an increase of $456,751 over the previous twelve months. 

The exports of Canadian merchandise to France were $64,369 ahead 
of 1900, amounting to $1,436,628. In 1900, the exports of foreign 
merchandise to France were $2,411; last year they reached a total of 
$144,703. The exports of Canadian merchanise to Germany increased 
by over a quarter of a million, the figures being $1,374,716 compared 
with $1,108,163. Of foreign merchandise, Canada sent $766,836 or 
$159,096 more than in 1900. For the fiscal year 1900, the aggregate 
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forei^ trade was $381,517,236. The exports of domestic produce by 
classes for the fiscal years 1900 and 1901 were as follows: 

Exports of domestic produce, by classes^ fiscal years 1900 and 1901, 



Produce. 



1900. 



1901 



Mine 

FiahCTlea 

Forest 

Animals and their prodncts 

Axxicnltaral products 

Manufactures 

Miscellaneous articles 

Ccto and bullion 

Total 



t24,680,266 


189,982,578 


11,169,083 


10,720,862 


29.668,668 


80,008.867 


66,148,807 


66,499,627 


27,616,609 


24,977,662 


14,224,287 


16,012,602 


208,070 


44,642 


1,670,068 


898,077 


166,180,868 


177,689,192 



The exports of produce of the farm, fisheries, and forest have been 
practically stationary. The exports of foreign produce from Canada 
in 1901 amounted to $20,379,212; in 1900 they were $21,252,354. The 
figures show that, last year, foreign farm produce to the value of 
$15,820,302 was exported by Canadian routes, while in the year pre- 
vious such exports amounted to $12,101,212. 

The total imports entered for consumption in 1901 were $181,225,389. 
For 1900, they amounted to $180,804,316. Exclusive of coin and bul- 
lion, the imports for consumption for the two years were as follows: 

1901 $177,68S,075 

1900 172,506,878 

Increase in 1901 5,181,197 

Duty collected in 1901 29,128,548 

Duty collected in 1900 28,889,110 

Increase in 1901 239,438 

A quarter's trade. 

The figures of imports and exports for the first three months of the 
current fiscal year, 1901-2, witn comparative figures for the same 
period a year ago, are as follows: 

Imports and exports for the first three months of the fiscal years 1900-1 and 190 1-S. 





1900-1. 


1901-2. 


IMPOBTS. 

DtitlAble goods 


827,960, 300 
17,951,016 


•29.207,381 
17,817,832 


JFree goo(& 




Totol 


45,911.816 
7,481,932 


47,024,713 
7,823,898 


Duty collected 




BXPOBTB. 

Minerals 


18,212,896 
2,595,021 
11,823,851 
17,430,564 
4,497,923 
8,429,065 
35,065 


12,127.061 
2,407,610 
11,957,131 
15,700,390 
4,240,261 
8,687,724 
6.012 


Piflherles 


Forest produce 


Anlimiffi and tl«»1r pToflPce 


Agricalture '. 


Manafactures 


MteccllATieoaii. ..... r .. , x ..... x .... x , ^ ^ . . . 




Total 


58,028,875 


60,134,195 
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For September alone the returns are as follows: 
Returns for September ^ 1900 and 1901. 





1900. 


190L 


IMPORTS. 

Dutiable goods 


19,892.677 
6,080,992 


$10,878,194 




6,278,506 






Total 


16,426,669 


15,661,697 






EXPORTS. 

Minemls 


8.601,109 
836,986 
6,088,648 
6,991,841 
2,001,087 
1,648.296 
6,008 


4,m,127 


Fisheries 


799;i60 


Forest produce 


8,844.963 


Animaur and their produce 


6,699,162 


Agriculture 1 


1,638,468 


Manufactures 


1,807,001 


Miscellaneous. ............... . x ..^^..... ..... ........... 


28 






Total 


20,068,026 


17,299,922 







REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

The government and people of the Dominion consider the country 
in a fairly prosperous condition. The official returns of the last fiscal 
year show: 

Revenue $51,029,994 

Expenditure $42,975,280 

Tonnage of the shipping coming to Canada 7, 262, 721 

Imports $189,622,513 

Export» $191,894,723 

Produce of Canada $168,972,306 

Kailway mileage 17, 657 

Gross earnings $70,740,270 

Used for operating expenses $47, 699, 798 

Paid up capital in chartered banks $64, 735, 146 

Assets $440,348,102 

Deposits in post-office savings hank $37,507,456 

To show the growth of the country since 1868, the first year of con- 
federation, I may mention that the revenue was then, in round figures, 
113,000,000, against $61,'000,000 in 1900; the shipping 2,000,000 tons, 
against 7,000,000 in 1900; the imports $73,000,000, against $189,000,000 
in 1900; the exports $57,000,000, against $191,000,000 in 1900; the 
railway mileage 2,000, against 17,000 in 1900; the chartered banks' 
capital $30,000,000, against $64,000,000 in 1900, and their assets 
$77,000,000, against $440,000,000 in 1900. 

THE PUBLIC DEBT. 

Following is the official statement of the public debt, as per returns 
furnished to the finance department, to September 30, 1900 and 1901: 

Stalemeni of the public debt September SO, 1900 and 1901, 



1900. 



1901. 



LUbUities: 

Payable In England 

Payable in temporary loans 

Payable in Canada 

Bank circulation redemption fund 

Dominion notes , 

Savings bank , 

Trust funds , 

Province accounts 

Miscellaneous and banking accounts. 



1227,968,896.88 



8,779,536.70 

2,S92,648.70 
26,972,940.62 
68,668,279.42 

8.712,708.96 
16,672,686.88 

8.069,686.06 



•227,968,886.88 
2,433,333.83 
8,669,063.18 
2,673,761.91 
29,067,421.06 
66,244,220.63 
8,765,241.66 
16,672,68L97 
4,608,406.78 



Total gross debt. 



348,247,173.06 



866,967,967.34 
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SUUement of the public debt September SO, 1900 and /dO/— Contiiiued. 





1900. 


1901. 


Assets: 

InTestmento— 


nd, 824, 282. 87 

7,066,627.95 

10,718,483.76 

22,902,896.62 


$48,804,619.27 


OthffT (hyestiDCDtB 


7,212,885.95 


ProTince acooonts 


10,718,478.90 




24,870,770.08 






Total aflfwtfi 


86,512,190.60 


90,606,704.20 






Total net debt 


261,734,982.45 
262,397,688.78 


266,861,268.14 


Total net debt August 90 


267i889il92.78 






Increase of debt 


662,666.83 


1,027,929.60 





THE PORT OP MONTREAL. 

Business has been fairly good in Montreal during the present season, 
but shippers complain of a lack of freight for sea-going vessels. 

The returns, as compiled by the Montreal Board of Trade, show a 
serious decrease in exports as compared with the same period a year 
affo. In common witn the rest of the ports of Canada, the export 
of staples — such as corn, oats, and cheese — shows a falling off, owing 
to the nigh prices which exist on this side and the continued flow of 
merchandise from foreign countries to the European markets. 

Montreal has, however, held its own in the wheat trade, which, when 
the returns are all in from the United States ports, will probably 
appear as exceptional. In the matter of com exported this year, from 
the opening of navigation to the 1st of September, the port of Mon- 
treal fell off almost 50 per cent. 

Last year, from the time the St. Lawrence was open for navigation 
to the end of August, there was exported from Montreal to foreign 
ports 6,758,000 bushels of corn, as compared with 3,406,000 for a cor- 
responding period this year. The exporters state that Europe is 
obtaining a goodly portion of its com supplies from Argentina and 
the Danube, and that the situation as regards this cereal will become 
worse instead of better. 

The export of oats from the port of Montreal, from the opening of 
navigation to the 1st of September, amounts to 2,146,000 bushels, as 
compared with 3,418,000 bushels for the same period last year. This 
decrease is attributed to short crops and high prices on this side of the 
water. 

The shipment of wheat this year, from the opening of navigation to 
the 1st of September, amounted to 8,854,000 bushels, as compared with 
6,791,000 for the same period last year. 

The shipment of pease this year, for the same period as above referred 
to, amounted to 425,000 bushels, as compared with 562,000 bushels last 
year. In barley, thei'e was a slight increase, the shipments to foreign 
ports amounting to 586.000 bushels^ as compared witti 482,000 bushels 
last year. Kye shows an intei*esting increase, as the shipments this 
year from Montreal, from the opening of navigation to September 1, 
amounted to 702,000 bushels, as compared with 348,000 for the same 
period in 1900. 

The cheese shipments from Canada this year show a considei*abIe 
decrease as compared with 1900, owing largely to the unsatisfactory 
state of the market. From the opening of navigation to September 1, 
there were shipped 873,000 boxes from Montreal to foreign ports, aa 
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compared with 1,226,000 boxes for the same period last year. This 
decrease is attributed to the fact that while the cheese has been manu- 
factured, it is held on this side of the water awaiting a better oppor- 
tunity to dispose of it in Europe. The English cheese market has 
been overstocked at higher prices, and heavy losses have resulted, 
from which the buyers are trying to recover. It is expected that 
later on there will be a heavy movement of cheese from this port. 

The export butter trade shows a substantial increase as compared 
with last year. The shipment abroad, from the opening of navigation 
to September 1, amounted to 197,000 packages, as comparea with 
169,000 j)ackages for the same period last year. 

There is an excellent trade in sugar, tea, canned salmon, and hard- 
ware. There has also been a large export demand for leather. 

The export of live stock from the port of Montreal shows a large 
decrease as compared with previous years. For the present season, 
up to November 1, there had been exported from here: cattle, 67,704; 
sheep, 41,415; horses, 1,160. 

The owners of seagoing vessels declare the present season has been 
a bad one for freights. To obtain cargoes at all, they claim to have 
been compelled to accept them at unremunerative rates. 

A statement just maae by the harbor commissioner gives the reve- 
nue received from the opening of navigation to October 1 as $159,265, 
compared with $157,423 for tne same period last year. Of this sum, 
the revenue from exports amounts to $47,000, as compared with 
$67,000 for the same period in 1900. The revenue from imports 
shows an increase as compared with last year — $93,000 against $73,500 — 
which practically balances the sheet, making up for the decreased rev- 
enue from exports. 

The cost of living in Montreal has increased considerably over last 
year; in fact, prices have been steadily advancing for several year?'. 
There is a continued advance in the price of breadstuffs and meats, 
although there seems to be an abundance of both in the country. 

DELINQUENT TAXES. 

The city of Montreal is suffering greatly from the delinquency of 
taxpayers. The following is a statement submitted, showing that taxes 
due the city amount to $534,891.77. The statement on assessments is 
as follows: 

Year 1900: 

Outstanding December 31, 1900 $662,150.24 

Paid to date 364,425.94 

Balance 197,724.30 

Year 1899 and prior years: 

Outstanding December 31, 1900 131,895.07 

Paid to date 77,727.89 

Total due 251,891.48 

The statement on water and business taxes is as under: 

Year 1900, water rates outstanding December 31, 1900 $200,845.86 

Arrears of 1899 and prior years • 166,030.75 

Total 366,876.61 

Paid to date, about 142,000.00 

Balance 224,876.61 
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Year 1900, bosineaB taxes December 31, 1900 $82,633.05 

Arrears of 1899 and prior years 43,590.63 

Total 126,123.68 

Paid to date, about 68,000.00 

Balance 58,123.68 

Legal proceedings have been instituted in all cases to collect the 
debts. 

The present debt of the city of Montreal is $27,000,000. The civic 
revenue is $3,157,114.33, of which the principal sources are: 

AssesBment on real estate, including school tax i $1, 776, 694. 39 

Water rates 708,829.69 

Business and personal taxes 264,406.71 

The current expenditure is $3,096,321.25, of which $1,033,413.94 
is for interest on the municipal debt. 

MONTRBAL STREET RAILWAY EARNINGS. 

The earnings of the Montreal Street Railway Company during the 
fiscal year just ended were $1,867,909, a gain of $225,944 over the 
earnings of the previous year. The companv did an immense busi- 
ness, in spite of the loss it sustained through interruption to traffic 
during repairs. In addition to the $1,867,909 earned by city lines, 
the company received $168,000 from lines in the municipalities about 
Montreal. 

Of the revenue from city lines, the city is entitled to $86,373. The 
courts will be called upon to decide whether or not the city is entitled 
to a percentage of the earnings of outside lines. 

TUBERCULOSIS DISEASES. 

While the Dominion of Canada is generallj^ regarded as a remark- 
ably healthy country, there has been an alarmmg increase in the num- 
ber of deaths from tuberculous diseases in the Province of Quebec 
during the past two years. In 1894, the deaths numbered 2,664; in 
1896, 2,826; in 1899, 3,487, and in 1900, 4,782. 

A tuberculosis hospital is to be erected on the side of Mount Roval, 
the Fathers of the Holy Cross having donated the site. A wealthy 
citizen will endow the hospital. 

CANADIAN BANKS. 

According to the figures of the September bank statement, the tide 
of prosperity is still full and strong. The circulation has increased 
from $46,882,028 in September, 1899, and $50,387,070 in 1900, to 
$56,027,407, or more than $9,000,000 in two years. The deposits with- 
out interest show a falling off, amounting to only $96,866,910, com- 
pared with $101,911,549 m 1900, and $97,068,793 in 1899. Deposits 
bearing interest, on the other hand, show notable increases, from 
$170,293,952 in September, 1899, to $228,015,362. Deposits elsewhere 
than in Canada increased from $21,213,758 in September, 1900, to 
$31,465,489. The increase in the total of public aeposits, compared 
with the corresponding month of last year, is therefore more than 
$50,000,000. 
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The total deposits in chartered banks now amount to $366,347,761; 
in the Montreal sayings banks, to $12,837,582; in the Quebec savings 
banks, to $6,559,611, and in government savings banks, to $40,359,510, 
or a grand total of $416,000,000, compared with $388,000,000 for Sep- 
temter, last year. 

The paid-up capital of some of the leading chartered banks and the 
amount of notes m circulation are as follows: 

Paid^p capital and note circulation of leading hanks. 



Bank. 


Paidnp 
capital. 


Notedrco- 
lation. 


Commerce 


18,000,000 
2,600,000 
2,362,180 
2,478,241 
1,390,710 
1.000,000 
1,846,000 
1,999,910 
2,000,000 

12,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,600,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
600,000 


97,071,481 


Imperiftl .,,,... w. .... . . ... X ... X 


2,909,602 


Toronto 


2,294,852 


Dominion ... . ...... . . . 


2,468,174 


Ontario - 


1,866,762 
968,226 


Rl^n^lATd 


« 


Traden* 


1,800,846 


Hamilton 


1,881,794 


Ottawa : 


1,874,726 


Montreal 


7,622,382 


Union 


1,783,418 


Molaon's 


2,468,726 


Nova Scotia . 


1, 967, 243 


Royal 


1.904,462 


Bank of New Brunswick , , , , » - r . , r .... r .............. . 


498,070 







THE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN CANADA. 

The annual report of the superintendent of insurance for Canada, 
up to December 31, 1900, c^ves evidence of the growth in the amount 
of business done by Canadian companies, which now far outruns that 
of American and British concerns. While in 1870 there was but one 
Canadian life insurance company, there are now eighteen. The num- 
ber of British companies has decreased about one-half, and the number 
of American companies remains the same as thirty -one years ago. The 
business of the British companies has been steadily falling since 1880. 
The Canadian companies in 1895 did 33 per cent of the insuring; 
to-day they do 55.9 per cent. The American companies have gained m 
the same time from 29.5 to 38.7 per cent. Seventy-five years ago the 
American companies received twice as large a sum in premiums as the 
Canadian. To-day the Canadian companies' income is over twice 
that of their United States competitors, and seven times greater than 
that of the British companies. 

At the present time, there are 103 companies under the supervision 
of the insurance department. Forty-eight are in life insurance and 
6 on the assessment plan; 38 are in fire insurance; 4 in inland marine; 
8 in accident; 5 in guarantee; 1 in steam boiler; 4 in plate glass; 1 in 
burglary guarantee; 3 in registered mail, and 9 in sickness insurance. 
The deposits held by the receiver general for the protection of policy 
holders amounted, on July 2 of this year, to $29,535,739. 

The total amount of premiums for all forms of insurance last year 
was $26,698,088, of which $13,009,197 was by Canadian and $13,668,891 
by British and American companies. 

There was paid out in fire losses $7,774,293, an increase of $2,592^255 
over the preceding year. The ratio of losses paid to premiums received 
was 78 per cent for the Canadian, 94 for the British, and 104.95 for 
the American companies. The high loss ratio was due to the Hull- 
Ottawa fire, in which the licensed companies lost $3,662,098. 
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The gross amount of fire policies written during the year, new and 
renewed, was $803,428,664. 

The total amount of life policies taken out during the year was 
168,896,092, or $1,495,369 more than in 1899. The Canadian compa- 
nies show a decrease of $3,592,179. The amount written by Canadian 
companies was $38,645,949; by British companies, $3,717,997. and by 
American companies, $26,632,146. At the close of the year, tnere was 
in force life insurance to the amount of $431,069,846. The average 
life policy in Canadian companies is $1,545; in American companies, 
$1,972. There was paid to policy holders in 1900, $9,232,061. Of this, 
$6,125,217 was in death claims, including bonus additions; $1,665,517 
was in matured endowments, and $1,601,366 was in dividends to policy 
holders. The amount of life insurance in force on the assessment 
plan is $128,034,000. Thei-e was paid in by members $1,719,369, and 
the amount paid for death claims was $1,141,751. 

CANADIAN FORESTS AND FOREST PRODUCTS. 

The Dominion of Canada is the greatest timber-producing region on 
the continent of North America. In addition to tne vast areas of tim- 
ber lands under control of the provincial governments of British Co- 
lumbia and the eastern provinces of the Dominion, there are in the 
northwest, north of the prairie region, 1,186,000 square miles of timber 
lands under control of the Dominion government. 

Probably few people have ever imagined that there were such large 
areas of timber in the northwest, which is usually regarded as a prairie 
country. If carefully guarded against destruction, these forests may 
yet prove an asset oi very great value to the Dominion. Even now, 
they would be exceedingly valuable if the rivers that flow through the 
land ran south instead or north. The whole territory of Canada in 
the northwest slopes towards the Arctic Ocean, consequently timber 
can not be floated down to the settled regions of the northwest, and 
until the forest lands are penetrated by railways, the timber will be of 
comparatively little value. Even with railways running into the for- 
ests, the cost of getting the timber to market will be greater than if it 
could be floated aown the rivers. 

While none of the rivers flow south, many of them do flow east, 
emptying into Hudson Bay, and when railways connecting the St. 
Lawrence River and the Great Lakes with Hudson Bay are constructed 
it will be possible to float timber eastward to Hudson Bay, on some of 
the northern rivers, and tow it to James Bay. to be transferred to the 
railways. North of the height of land in the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec the slope is also toward the north, so that the rivers can 
not be utilized for floating timber to the settled portions of these 
provinces. 

How to preserve this great forest area from destruction by fire, is 
being considered by the Dominion Government. In one respect at 
least, the preservation of the northern forests will probably be of 
advantage long before they yield any revenue to the Government — 
they tend to moderate the climate. 

In a recent address delivered by the Dominion superintendent of 
forestry, regarding the destruction of forests in the older provinces 
by fire, ne said: 

It is well within the mark to place the proportion of pine trees destroyed by fire, 
aB compued with those cut by lumbermen, as 10 to 1, wnile the value ot the timber 
which has thus gone up in smoke would more than pay the national debt 
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The fires are generally started by careless hunters and lumbermen. 
A few thoughtless people may destroy in a brief period the growth of 
a century. 

The official reports for 1899, the last year for which complete returns 
are available, show that during thatyear Canada exported forest prod- 
ucts to the value of $28,114,296. This total was made up as follows: 

Ashes $110,797 

Bark for tanning 48, 890 

Firewood 123,711 

Ivory nuts 9, 561 

Knees and fattocks 17, 559 

Logs of all kinds 1,569,702 

Battens 39,526 

Basswood 31,772 

Pinedeals 4,193,628 

Deal spruce and others 7, 848, 437 

Deal ends 770,458 

Laths 329,979 

Palings 14,504 

Pickets 87,840 

Planks and boards 6,885,762 

Joists 1,652 

Scantling 233,316 

Shinffles 976,361 

Shooks: 

For boxes 160,861 

Another 64,299 

These, with staves and headings, made a total export of lumber of 
$22,500,594. Under poles are included match blocks, masts and spars, 
piling, hop and telegraph poles. The value of poles exported was 
$55,182. The exports of timber amounted in value to $2,481,740, the 
largest single entry being white pine, $1,256,654. Wood blocks for 
pulp were exported to the value of $842,086, and other wood products 
to the value of $94,985. 

Crown timber dues. — New regulations relating to woods and forests 
were adopted by the executive council of the Province of Quebec on 
the 1st instant, and promulgated. The dues on pulp wood, says a 
Quebec letter, are largely reauced. It is provided: 

All licenses to cut thnber are subject to an annual eround rent of $3 per square 
mile or fraction thereof; also, to an annual fire tax, the amount of which is nxed 
from time to time by the commissioner. These licensee run from 1st of May to the 
30th of April following, and no claim for overcharge of ground rent and fire tax in 
the extent of the limite can be entertained after the licenses have issued. All licenses 
expire on the 30th of April after being issued, but the licentiate who conforms to the 
existing regulations has, until the 1st of September following, the right of renewal of 
same. Any infraction of the law or regulations forfeits the said ri^t, but the com- 
missioner may consent to the renewal of the license on payment of the ground rent 
and such penalties as he may see fit to impose. 

All wooKi goods cut in virtue of a license are subject to the following chaigee: 

Square and waney timber, cubic foot: 

Oak and walnut $0. 04 

Other descriptions 02 

Saw logs, boom and dimension timber, per 1,000 feet B. M., of — 

Spruce, hemlock, balsam, cypress, cedar, white birch, and poplar 65 

Red pine 80 

White pine and other varieties 1. 30 

Ck)rdwood (firewood) per cord of 128 cubic feet: 

Hardwood 20 

Softwood 10 

Pulp wood, per cord of 128 cubic feet, with a reduction of 25 cents per 
cord on timber manufactured into paper pulp in the Dominion of 
Oanada 65 
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Rails, not exceeding 12 feet in length, per 100 pieces: 

Cedar rails $0.30 

Rails of other varieties of timber 15 

Pickets per 100 pieces: 

Cedar pickets 15 

Pickets of other varieties of timber 10 

Cedar or pine shingles, per mile: 

Short 10 

Long 15 

Poles of all kinds of timber for carrying electric wires, per linear foot: 

Poles 10 inches diameter or less at the butt OOJ 

Over 10 inches diameter at butt OOJ 

Railway ties of all kinds of timber, per piece 02 

Hemlock, lath wood, per cord of 128 cubic feet 20 

Hemlock bark, per cord of 128 cubic feet 32 

Futtocks, kneea, floors of birch and other shipbuilding material, and all 
wood goods not enumerated in foregoing list, an ad valorem duty on 
the invoice, 10 per cent. 

The cord of 128 cubic feet is considered for the purposes of this tariff to be equal 
to 600 feet B. M. The present rate of ground rent for licenses to cut timber shall not 
be increased until the 1st of September, 1910, and all license holders who have con- 
formed and shall conform to the regulations concerning the administration and sale 
of timber on Crown lands shall have, up to that date, the privileges of renewing 
their licenses at the same rate of ground rent; and the dues now exacted by the reg- 
ulations on all timber cut in virtue of a license shall not be increased before the said 
date of Ist September, 1910. 

Canada's pulp-wood industry. 

Canada's exports of pulp wood and wood piilp during the year ended 
June 30, 1901, amounted to $3,335,265, of which $960,920 wa^ sent to 
(xreat Britain, and $2,302,215 to the United States— $66,194 going to 
other countries. The total is an increase of $616,477 over the exports 
of 1900, those to Great Britain showing an increase of $366,372, and 
those to the United States a gain of $244,321. An increase of $494,247 is 
apparent in the exports of pulp wood, the United States taking $500,744 
more in 1901 than m 1900, and Great Britain $6,172 less, the difference 
($325) being sold to other countries. Of wood pulp, the increased 
value di^x)sed of is $122,230, the details being: Increase to Great 
Britain, $372,544; to other countries, $6,109; decrease to the United 
States, $256,423. 

It is worthy of note in this connection that two or three years ago 
little or no interest was felt in England in Canada's pulp wood, but in 
that interval the change has been so rapid that Great Britain is now 
receiving from Canada one-sixth of its total consumption, and Canadian 
competition with Norway and Sweden has been most successful, the 
latter having been placed on the defensive by the excellent quality 
of the Canadian product. In a few years, the Canadian product 
imported into the mother country will reach one-half of the total quan- 
tity used there and as the total value is about $15,000,000 yearly, half 
of this will fall into Canadian hands. The Scandinavian forests are 
somewhat depleted, although still large, but even if they last only 
twenty -five years, the Canafian supply is good for two hundred years. 

In the meantime, the development of the pulp- wood industry by the 
aid of American and English capital goes on with wonderfully rapid 
strides. Great mills are being erectSl in the Provinces of Quebec, 
Ontario, British Columbia, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. Tim- 
ber leases and purchases are made on reasonable terms, and the profits 
on the manufacture of pulp and paper are large. 
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A OBEAT CANADIAN FUBNITUBE TBU8T. 

Within the current ^ear, the furniture manufacturers of Canada 
have succeeded in forming a combine that includes 75 per cent of the 
total furniture trade of the country, and they have alipeady acquired a 
considerable grip on the exjjort trade. 

The capital stock of this combination is $3,000,000« of which 
$2,000,000 is preferred, carrying a 7 per cent cumulative dividend. 

The companies which have become members of the new corporation 
are: ^mencan Rattan Company, Limited, Walkerton; Anderson Fur- 
niture Company, Limited, Woodstock; Anthes Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, Berlin; Button & Fessant, Winghamj^The Union Furni- 
ture Company, Limited, Wingham ; Burr Brothers, Guelph; Zoellner 
& Co., Mount Forest; Joseph Orr, Stratford; Lewis Halm, New Ham- 
burg; The Simpson Company, Limited, Berlin; Schaefer, Killer & 
Co., Waterloo; Snyder, Roos & Co., Wiarton; The Siemen & Brothers 
Manufacturing Company, Wiarton; The Hill Chair Companv, Lim- 
ited, Wiarton; The B^netcheil Furniture Company, Limitea, Hanover; 
The Furniture Manufacturers' Exporting Company, Berlin, Ontario, 
and Liverpool, England; Broadfoot & R)x Furniture Company, Sea- 
forth; The Hobbs Manufacturing Company, mirror plates, London. 

The officers are: President, Simon Snyder, Waterloo; vice-president, 
W. R. Hobbs, London; secretary-treasurer, J. R. Shaw, Toronto; 
factory superintendent, J. S. Knetchel, Hanover. 

The combination is known as "The British American Furniture 
Company, Limited." One-third of the stock is owned by Londoners. 

A NEW PAPEB COMBINE. 

The ease with which a combination of manufacturers can evade the 
slow and cumbrous movements of a parliamentary committee has 
received a new illustration in the case of the. so-called paper combine. 
Since the investigation into their methods has been concluded, the old 
"combine" has melted away and a new combination has been formed 
with an agreement signed by the eleven principal paper manufacturers 
of Canada, covering almost the entire paper trade of the Dominion. 
This new coalition promises to those who agree to abide by its rules a 
premium of 2 per cent on all purchases of from 90 to 100 tons; a pre- 
mium of 3 per cent on purchases of 160 to 300 tons, and of 4 per cent 
on purchases over that amount. To earn these premiums, the quan- 
tity specified must be purchased within twelve successive calendar 
months from one or more of the eleven companies comprising the 
combine, and the purchaser binds himself not to receive anj paper 
made by any other manufacturer than a member of the combme, and 
agrees not to sell, directly or indirectly, at less than the established 
price. 

Of course, the prices charged by the coalition are sufficientlv high 
to permit of the promised refunds or premiums being granted witn- 
out loss, and the agreement not to sell below a fixed price is a guaran- 
tee that there can be no break in values. The combine exacts also a 
statutory declaration, which must be executed before a duly qualified 
official by a principal of the firm making application for a refund. 
Thb declaration sets forth that the person making it has personal 
knowledge of the facts attested, that no paper has b^n sold below tiie 
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combine's prices, that no favors have been granted to conceal special 
rates, that no outside firms have been allowed to participate in the 
benefits, and that no purchases have been made from firms outside of 
the combine. This declaration has, by virtue of the Canada evidence 
act of 1893, the same effect as if naade under oath, and thus the com- 
bine is enabled to ascertain beyond a peradventure that its orders have 
been obeyed. Consequently, there is nothing to prevent its making 
prices just as high as these of imported paper with the duty added. 
And no doubt this will be done. But tne instructive point is the 
mobility of these trade agreements. When threatened by legislation 
at one point, they can dissolve instantly and reform in another, long 
before slow and cumbrous laws can overtake them. 

MINERAL WEALTH OF CANADA. 

The mineral wealth of the Dominion of Canada is enormous. 
Development of this wealth only began a few years ago, but now, with 
the aid, in a great measure, of capital from the United States, it is pro- 
ceeding with rapid strides. It is estimated, from the returns received 
direct from the producers and the official figures published by the 

Srovincial department of mines, that the mineral production of Canada 
uring the year 1900, computed on the basis of the selling price of 
the mmerals at the pit's mouth, approximated not less than $67,000,000, 
distributed thus: 

From Yukon, Northwest Territories, and Manitoba $28,000,000 

From British Ck)lumbia : 16,344,761 

From Ontario 9,298,624 

From Quebec 3,000,000 

From New Brunswick 500,000 

From Neva Scotia 10,000,000 

It will be gathered from these figures that the greatest activity and 
most substantial progress achieved have been in the Yukon district 
and British Columbia. 

The output of gold from the Yukon during the year was not less 
than f25,000,000, as follows: 

Dust and bullion received at Government assay office, Seattle $16, 946, 437. OS 

Purchased by United States Mint and Selby Smelting Company, 

San Francisco, during eleven months, January 1 to November 30. . 5, 395, 000. 00 
Dust not exported and dust used in the Territory as a medium of 

exchange 3,000,000.00 

The figures for previous yeara are estimated to have been: 

1897 $2,500,000 

1808 10,000,000 

1899 17,500,000 

So far, gold in paying quantities has been found in the bottoms of 
the valleys or in terraces along the sides of the valleys. No rich 
quartz veins have yet been discovered. The year was notable for the 
opening of lignite deposits. Several thousand tons were mined and 
transported to Dawson, while 531 tons were exported to the United 
States. 

The official figures given in the annual report of the minister of 
mines for British Columbia show that the total mineral production of 
that province increased from $12,393,131 in 1899 to $16,344,761 in 
1900, or 33 per cent. One of the most important features was the 

H. Doc. 320 19 
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marked expansion in the production of coal, the total quantity mined 
having increased to 1,590,179 tons, of whicn 150,584 were converted 
into coke, leaving the net coal production for the year 1,439,556 tons, 
of a value of $4,318,785, as compared with 1,306,324 tons, of a value 
of $3,918,972, in 1899. The value of the bullion produced from placer, 
hydraulic, and lode mining was $4,732,105j or an increase over the 
previous year of $529,632. The total quantity of silver produced was 
3,958,175 ounces, of a value of $2,309,200, an increase over 1899 of 
$645,492. Other returns are: 



Articles. 


Production. 


Valne. 


Copper 




Donnds.. 


18,919,820 

85,387 

68,169,821 

7,080,227 

80,641 

5,332,197 

157,184 

1,922 

22,000 

20,000 


13,068.119 


Piif iron 




do.... 


mi58 


Lead 




do.... 


2.760,621 


Nickel 




do.... 


8,227,707 


Asbestos 




do.... 


768,481 


Ctoal 




tons.. 


12.668.475 


Coke 




do.... 


649, 14« 


Graphite 




do.... 


80,940 


Gypeum 




do.... 


259,008 


ifTanffanese ore 




dn 


• 25,000 


Mica - 


166,000 


Ochers 




tons. . 


1.966 
212,800 


15,896 


Zinc 




noundfl.. 


9.842 







The year was one of considerable activity in mining enterprise in 
Ontario, the development in the production of nickel, copper, and 
iron being of a solid and vsubstantial character. The increase over the 
previous year amounted to $881,951, or 10 per cent. Forty-eig'ht 
companies were incorporated, with a capital of $35,818,900, as against 
74 companies, with a capital of $87,382,900, in 1899. 

The advance in mineml production in the province of Quebec, 
which amounted to about $1,000,000 over the preceding year, was very 
largely brought about by the increased activity in the asbestos indus- 
try and the advance in prices realized for that mineral, as well as for 
iron and steel and other products. 

The production of manganese and gypsum constituted the most im- 

E>rtant feature of the somewhat limited mining enterprise in New 
runswick. The remarkable activity in the production of coal and 
the opening up andequipment of many new collieries, together with 
the vast undertakings of the Dominion Iron and Steel Company, rank 
not only as the most conspicuous features of mining progress in Nova 
Scotia, but atnong the most important events in the Dominion during 
the year. The provincial government figures show that the output of 
coal of the past year was the largest in tne history of the industry. 

THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 

The one particular industry in Canada that seems to have been 
throttled by legislation is the woolen manufacturing business. The 
preferential British tariff has enabled British exporters to undersell 
manufacturei*s here. The protective policy caused the establishment 
of great woolen mills in Canada, because American goods were to a 
large extent prohibited from competition. Under the preferential 
tariff, the British manufacturers were enabled to send here last year 
goods to the value of $10,000,000. As they are considered of a better 

n'ity than the home product, and as cheap, a large number of Causl- 
mills have closed aown, and some have gone into liquidation. 
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COTTON GOODS. 

This branch of manufacturing, which had grown to large proportions 
and become very prosperous under protection, has also been seri- 
ously affected by the British preferential tariff. Some mills have 
closed down; some are in distress, and the stock of many has fallen 
50 per cent within the past year. Of the 640,000 spindles running in 
this country, fuUy one-third are idle. 

THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY. 

This business is not growing to any extent, and manufacturers are 
demanding increased protection. The fact is, the American shoe is 
better than the Canadian, and there is a large demand for our products 
in spite of the duty imposed. 

At the weeklv meeting of the Chambre de Commerce, held a few 
days ago, consideration was given to a report on the chance for estab- 
lishing an export trade in boots and shoes. This report advanced the 
theory that the government could help the growth of an export trade 
by lessening the duty on shoe machinery not made in this country, and 
on thi-ead, shoe nails, and tacks. The tanners' association could also 
assist by keeping the price of leather at a steadier basis. The report 
went on to say that 60 per cent of the leather produced in this country 
was exported to England, and why should it not be eiroorted as a 
manufactured article? The best boots sent to South Airica, it was 
claimed, were those sent from this country. Unfortunately there was 
a lack of confidence in Canadian goods on the part of the English, 
they preferring American manufactures. 

A aispatch from Toronto, of October 25, says: 

Some time ago the shoe manufacturers, alarmed by the "American invasion*' of 
fine shoes, decided to bring what pressure they could to bear on the Grovemment for 
an increase in the duty on fine shoes, which would enable them to compete with the 
American manufacturers. The retail shoe dealers of this city have protested afiiainst 
any further increase in the duty on American ladies' shoes, as they consider that the 
time is not yet opportune and will not be until a greater variety of style and a 
higher finish is put upon the Canadian-made shoes. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

Canadian butter and cheese have not been so welcome in the English 
market this year as last. Buyers claim there is too much salt in the 
butter and that the cheese is too green. 

At a recent meeting of the Montreal Butter and Cheese Association, 
it was resolved to issue a circular to the dairymen of Canada, advising 
them to turn their attention to butter more generally, and to discon- 
tinue the manufacture of cheese entirely after the Ist of November, 
for the following reasons: 

1. That fodder cheese hurts the consumption, thus diminishing the demand for 
grass ffoods and lowering the price. 

2. That the outlet for cheese is limited, and everything depends on the quality to 
induce a large consumption. 

3. That the consumption of cheese is not increasing, but diminishing, while the 
consamption of finest creamery butter is rapidly growmg. 

4. That the price of butter is higher, on an average, all the year around, than 
cheese, for the nnest qualities. 

6. That the manufactuie of butter is more profitable than cheese, not only in the 
comparative price, but in that the farm stock and land are better sustained. 
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6. That in order to maintain hi^h i)rice6, there must be a continuous supply of 
finest batter, and as the flow of milk is lessening now it is most urgent that the 
quantity should be kept up as much as possible, and to divert the milk from cheese 
to this article is the only way to keep up the supply. 

It is also recommended that all factories be fitted up so as to make 
either cheese or butter and that cheese be held three weeks at a tem- 
perature of 60°, to insure proper curing. 

The total shipments of cheese to foreign ports from May 1 to 
November 1, 1901, were 1,611,205 boxes. During the corresponding 
period of last year, the shipments were, 1,930,669, showing a decrease 
of 319,464 boxes. 

The total shipments of butter from May 1 to November 1 were 
376,699 packages, as against 250,386 packages for the corresponding 
period of 1900, an increase of 126,313 packt^es. 

THE PORK INDUSTBT. 

The following statement has just been issued by the commissioner 
of agriculture: 

The growth of the export trade in bacon from Canada has been one of the features 
of the commercial development of the past few years. In 1890, the total value of the 
pork, bacon, and nams exported from Canada amounted to $645,360. At the end of 
the last fiscal year, the export trade in these same commodities had jrrown to the 
value of $11,829,820. A large portion of this increase has been from the Province of 
Ontario. Ajb yet, the business is one of only small dimensions in the Province of 
Quebec. 

The packing houses in the Province of Quebec from which an export trade is done 
can not obtain nearly a sufficient supply of hogs to fill their orders or to keep their 
works running at their full capacity. The Laing Packing and Provision Company, 
with headquarters at Montreal, have written to the department of agriculture lately 
sajring that when they get their new packing house in Montreal completed they will 
require some 5,000 hogs per week to keep the works running. The prices they have 
been paying for h(^ are nigh; as much as 7k cents per pound live weight have been 
paid oiuring perioos this year. 

As the dairy industry, particularly the manufacture of butter, has increased in the 
Province, it is desirable tnat the raising of hogs should grow with that The mar- 
velous growth of the bacon business m>m Denmark has been identified with the 
increase in their butter trade. A little skim milk and buttermilk mixed with grains 
are foods well suited for making fine bacon in an economical way. 

LINSEED OIL. 

It is estimated that the quantity of linseed oil produced in Canada is 
about equal to the quantity that has been imported during the last 
year or two. 

Importation of linseed oil {raw or boiled). 

Oallona. 

1896 958,226 

1897 961,075 

1898 539,676 

1899 1,032,308 

1900 1,044,972 

Nearly all the oil imported comes from Great Britain, the quantities 
being 1,022,235 gallons in 1900 and 1,022,354 gallons in 1899. 

FLAXSEED. 

Flaxseed imports, Ponnds. 

1896 1,621,312 

1897 12,992 

1898 3,349,892 

1899 45,708,682 

1900 51,184,641 
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The best result last ^ear, as far as jdeld of seed Der acre is con- 
cerned, was at the experimental farm at Indian Head, Northwest Ter- 
ritories — 10 bushels and 44 pounds to 15 bushels and 18 pounds per 
acre. An additional mill is being prepared in Montreal for next 
season's operations. 

PETBOLEUM. 

Dunng the year 1900, there was produced in Canada 710,498 barrels 
(of 35 imperial gallons) of petroleum. This was less than was produced 
in the previous year by about 100,000 barrels. The value of the prod- 
uct of 1900 is set down at $1,151,007. 

IRRIGATION IN THE NORTHWEST. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway authorities have under consideration 
an immense scheme of irrigation for the Northwest, by which it is 
proposed to make a good farming and grazing country out of millions 
of acres which now Tie dry and arid. These Darren lands lie between 
Calgary and Medicine Hat, immediately on the north of the railway 
line. Mr. James Anderson, who has done gigantic work in Cali- 
fornia, Egypt, and other places, has recently been ove» this area 
and reports that there is nothing to prevent the great work being suc- 
cessfully carried out. His report is now before the executive com- 
mittee of the railroad company in Montreal, and it is understood that,^ 
as an experiment, 300,000 acres of the 3,000,000 barren acres will be 
put under irrigation. 

But before tne experiment is made, the ownership of the land to be 
benefited by the work would have to be settled. At present, every 
alternate section is company property, the remainder being in the 
hands of the Dominion government. It is therefore probable that at 
the next session of Parliament a new land grant will be obtained, ^v- 
ing the company the ownership of the lan£ through which the irriga- 
tion canals will loin. 

The scheme contemplated will not only irrigate the 3,000,000 arid 
acres referred to, but will also make it possible for ranchers to utilize 
many million more acres for grazing puiposes. It is stated that at 
present there are not more than 500 people settled in the territory 
which the company contemplates irrigating. This is a region which 
must have been visited by exceptionally heavy prairie fires, and pos- 
sesses some of the richest soil in the territory of Alberta. During 
the course of his survey, Mr. Anderson discovered that almost all the 
gulches and some of the upper lands had been burned out, and he has 
outlined a simple plan by which the whole of this vast area can be 
reclaimed. The scheme, in a nut shell, is the building of a dam at Bow 
River, a mile east of Calgary, cutting intersecting canals and leaving 
the force of gravitation to do the rest. 

The success already attending the irrigation of the Mormon colony 
lands at Lethbridge amply proves what can be done in this respect. 

From 40 to 70 bushels to the acre has actually been harvested this 
year, and the average of root crops is still more surprising. The work 
of irrigation was planned by Mr. Anderson and carried out by the 
Canadian Northwest Irrigation Company, who were fortunate in secur- 
ing at the outset a number of Mormon settlers thoroughly familiar 
with the work of irrigated lands in Utah. 

Calgary is over 3,(KX) feet above sea level, and Medicine Hat 2,200 
feet, Qie intervening country being a high plateau, watered on either 
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side by the Bow and Red rivers. There are no hills to interrupt the 
regular flow along the canals, and the soil is perfect. 

THE CANADIAN TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 

The telegraph system of Canada includes 3,906 miles of land and cable 
telegraph fines owned by the Dominion government, and 30,717 miles 
owned by private companies, making a total of 34,623 miles of fines 
and 84,510 miles of wire. The messages of the signal, quarantine, and 
meteorological services, and also the bulletins giving tne movements 
of fish in the waters in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, are transmitted 
free. Since 1895, the mileage of the fines under government control 
has increased by 1,182 miles, the total sum voted for construction and 
operation and maintenance of telegraph fines during 1900 amounting to 
$527,400. The companies' lines conveyed 4,960,414 messages in 1900. 
In 1891, the average number of messages carried annually per office 
was 1,700, and in 1900 it was 1,860, the nmnber of offices increasing in 
the period by 198. 

The government telegraph service f roni Ashcrof t, British Columbia, 
to Dawson is proving a difficult one to keep open. Advices received 
state that the line is down somewhere north or Quesnel, and business 
wiU be tied up, of course, until the break is located. This makes the 
second break m three weeks, so that it looks as though the winter service 
would be irreffular. Between now and the month of January, when 
traveling on the ice will not be safe, the telegraph is about the only 
means of communication between Dawson and the outside world. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANIES. 

The numerous falls and rapids in the waters of Canada afford won- 
derful opportunities to obtain at a small cost gi'eat electric power. 
The f oUowing table shows the electric light companies registered under 
tbe electric light inspection act, by Provinces, during the years ended 
June 30, 1899 and 1900: 

Number of electric light companies registered under the inspection act, number of lamps, 
and regi^rationfees, 1899 and 1900. 





1899. 


1900. 


Province. 


Compa- 
nies. 


Number of lamps. 


Registra- 
tion fees. 


Compa- 
nies. 


Number of lamps. 


Registra- 
tion fees. 




Arc. 


Incan- 
descent. 


Arc. 


Incan- 
descent, 


Ontario 


172 
44 
28 
10 
6 
12 
8 
6 


6,297 
8,060 
401 
459 
155 
477 
87 
26 


271,220 

163,014 

33,109 

15, 101 

13,190 

39,578 

6,325 

5,105 


12,495 
710 
820 
176 
120 
210 
60 
80 


187 
49 
23 
11 
6 
18 
3 
5 


6,677 
3,096 
872 
657 
177 
587 
87 
84 


334,153 

214.362 

88,725 

15,747 

21,350 

46,783 

6,430 

5.700 


f2,'f6Q 


Quebec 


777 


Nova Scotia 


850 


New Brunswick . . . . r r 


200 


Manitoba 


100 


British Columbia 


250 


Prince Edward Island 

The Territories 


60 
95 








Total 


275 
259 


10,962 
10,389 


546,642 
463,615 


4,170 
3,810 


297 


11,587 


683,250 


4,682 


Total. 1898 















Note.— One arc light is estimated to be equal to^O incandescents. 
CANADIAN POSTAL SERVICE. 

The postal service of Canada is very fair, but in no way does it equal 
that of the United States. 

The actual railwav mileage over which mails were carried in 1899- 
1900 was 16,354 miles, and the train mileage numbered 16,743,466 
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miles. In addition to the above mileage by rail, there was a water 
service of 1,271,234 miles. 

There are 9,627 post-offices in the Dominion. The nmnber of letters 
carried per head was 33.16. The total number of letters posted was 
178,292,600. 

The revenue of the department for 1900 was $4,346,823; the expend- 
iture, $4,807,484 — the revenue and expenditure of the Yukon and 
Atlin districts not included. 

The following mail subsidies were paid during the year ended June 
30, 1900: 

Mail suhmdUs paid during the year ended June SO, 1900. 

I Amounts 

paid by 

department 

of trade 
i and 
commerce. 



CBDAda and Australia 

Victoria and San Francisco 

Canada and Great Britain 

Halifax, Newfoundland, and liverpool 

St. John, Halifax,and London 

St. John and Glasgow 

St. John, Dublin, and Belfast 

St. John and Halifax and West Indies and South America. 

8t.Johnandl>igby 

St John and Mmas Basin 

St. John and ELalifax yia Yarmouth 

Grand M a m^Ti and Mainland 

Prince Bdward Island and Mainland 

Masdalen Island and Mainland 

Dalhouaie and Gaspe Basin 

Picton and Chedcamp 

Pictou, Murray Harbor. Georgetown, etc 

Port Mulgrave, Arlchat, Canso, etc 

Baddeck, Grand Narrows, etc 

Halifax and Newfoundland via Cape Breton 

Quebec and Gaspe 

Prince Edward Island and Great Britain 

Oinada and Manchester, Great Britain 

Port Mulgrave, St. Peters, and Irish Cove, etc 

Oinada and Japan 

Total forl900 

Total for 1899 

Total for 1896 



$121,667 

6,000 

139,424 

14,714 

33,368 
7.500 
6,760 

78,000 

12,600 
2,500 
7,000 
4,000 

10,000 
* 9,000. 

11,500 
2,000 
1,200 
7,848 
8.984 
2,000 
5,778 
3,500 

83,613 
3,966 

73,000 



599,832 
584,056 
589,778 



DOnOBATION. 



The Canadian government is making considerable effort to increase 
immigration. Tne cost last year of emp^loying immigration agents, 
and incidental expenses connected therewith, was $434,563. 

The following table gives the number of declared settlers arriving 
in Canada during the years 1898, 1899, and 1900: 



Number of immigrants arriving in Canada calendar years 


1898, 1899, and 1900. 


Nationality. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


UnitedStates 


9,119 

9,475 

783 

1,400 


11,945 
8,676 
1,337 

747 
7,350 
6,700 

780 
1,626 

413 
6,169 


15,500 


Knirllnh 


8,184 


Iriah . 


765 


Scotch 


1,411 


rkrmkhnhnm. . 




GalfHaPt r 


5,609 
563 
724 
545 

8,882 


6,593 


German r ,,„, 


706 




2,380 


l^mnch and Beldan 


483 




8,676 






TkAaI 


31,900 


44,543 


44,697 
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The number of Chinese who came into the country during the year 
1900 was 4,231. These paid to the government head fees aggregating 
$28,633. 

THE RAILWAYS OF CANADA. 

The Dominion statistician has recently prepared a complete table, 
showing the loans and subsidies granted by tne government toward 
the construction of the railways. The statement shows that in bonuses 
to railways $90,038,578 has been given and 39,726,130 acres of land, of 
which the Canadian Pacific Railway received 25,000,000 acres of land 
and $62,742,816 in money. The several Provinces gave bonuses to the 
amount of $28,700,251, and the municipalities to the amount of 
$12,141,086, a total of $130,879,915. In addition, loans were made to 
the extent of $24,346,800, of which $15,964,533 was bv the Province of 
Canada, before conf eaeration, to the Grand Trunk Railway, the amouut 
being taken over by the Dominion as one of the assets of the Province. 
Subscriptions for shares or bonds by the Provinces and the muni- 
cipalities amount to $3,064,500; the Dominion never indulged in that 
form of assistance. The cost of the Intercolonial Railway and con- 
nected branches (not included in the above) was $60,006,192. The 
total cash outlay for railways by the Dominion has been $166,009,303; 
by the Provinces, $33,905,207, and by the municipalities, $18,382, 897, 
making in sA\ a cash aid of $218,297,407. The Dominion aid repre- 
sents nearly 16 per cent of the whole capital invested in railways; the 
provincial government aid, 3.14 per cent, and the municipal aid, 1.59 
per cent. Thus a little over one-fifth of the total capital invested in 
Canadian railways has been supplied by the public through the gov- 
ernments and municipalities. 

Notwithstanding the alarm sounded bv the public press over the 
enormity of the grants to corporations, the work of constructing rail- 
ways, canals, and other public improvements by subsidizing them 
still goes on. 

The following railways have been constructed in British Columbia 
during the last twelve months by the Canadian Pacific Railway: 
Between Vancouver and North Arm of the Fraser River, 6 miles. 
The Arrow Lake and Kootenai Railway, between Lardo and Trout 
Lake, has been extended 10 miles, and construction of the remaining 
portion— about 26 miles — is proceeding, a subsidy having been wanted 
Dv the Dominion government. The Proctor extension of the British 
Columbia Southern, 21 miles, is completed. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway is operating 114 miles of new line of the Columbia and West- 
ern branch of its system as follows: Robson to Midway, 98 miles; 
Phoenix branch, 10 miles; Mother Lode, 6 miles, and about 5 miles of 
spur lines to various mines branching therefrom. These lines are all 
standard gauge. The Crow's Nest Pass Southem Railway will connect 
the collieries with the Great Northern system at Jennmgs, distance 
about 60 miles, and a largely increased output of coal will probably 
follow. 

Halifax advices state that the Nova Scotia government has signed a 
contract for the construction of a line of railway from Halifax to Bar- 
rington, with a branch from New Germany to Caledonia Corner, a 
totS length of about 200 miles. The government is to give, in cash or 
prvincial bonds, Jl2,500 a mile, charging 3i per cent; tne contractors 
will also receive from the Dominion government a subsidy of $3,200 
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a mile. The government takes a first mortgage on the property. 
This is the largest financial undertaking of the Nova Scotia govern- 
ment, and wilimean the payment of over $2,500,000. 

The Canadian Northern, Canada's new transcontinental line, will be 
completed through to the Manitoba grain fields by November — in time 
to handle a large part of the wheat crop of this year. Track laying in 
the region north of Minnesota is progressing at the rate of 3 miles a 
day, and two great steel bridges, one crossmg the Rainy River and 
the other the Ked River of the North, are almost done. 

This wiir complete the line from Lake Superior to the Saskatchewan 
River, and almost to the foothills of the Rockies. At the Lake Supe- 
rior terminal, a million-bushel elevator will be readv for wheat in 
November. Officials of the company have been at Duluth lately to 
figure for the construction of several large steel freight ships at the 
CoUingwood ^ards for the lake wheat trade, and it is probable that 
these boats will be ready next fall. They will extend the line of the 
Canadian Northern through the lakes to the easternmost point of the 
Georgian Bay, where arrangements have been made with the Canada- 
Atlantic and other roads by which tidewater will be reached. 

The Port Huron and Duluth line of steamers has closed a contract 
with the Grand Trunk Railway for carrying grain and other freight 
from Upper Lake ports for transshipment over the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way. Tne company will build four steel steamers for this carrying 
trade. The contract is said to be for a long term of years, with the 
option of renewal to the steamboat line. 

The constructor of the Canadian Northern makes the definite state- 
ment that his road will build the much-talked-of branch to Ely, there 
to connect with the Duluth and Iron Range road^ and thus with the 
railway systems of the United States. The new line will be .40 miles 
lone. It is partly built, and will be finished next year. 

Tne two leading lines of railway in Canada are the Canadian Pacific 
and the Grand Trunk systems. 

The twentieth annual report of the Canadian Pacific Railway is con- 
sidei*ed by far the. most encouraging statement of affairs ever issued. 

The immense system now embraces upward of 10,333 miles. The 
condensed balance sheet shows the assets of the company to amount to 
$291,518,671, the cost of railway and equipment being 1226,363,616. 

The steamships, ocean, lake, and river, are valued at $6,791,816. 

The earning for the twelve months ended June 30, 1901, were 
$30,865,203. The working expenses were, in 1899, 116,999,872, and 
in the twelve months covered by the report, $18,746,828, leaving the 
net earnings 112,230,165 for 1899 and 112,109,375 for 1900-1901. Like 
all other large systems, the Canadian Pacific Railway has felt the 
increase in the cost of wages, material, etc. Taking this into account, 
and the partial failure of last year's wheat crop, the statement is most 
satisfactory. During the year, the road carried 4,337,799 passengers 
and 7,155,813 tons of freignt, the average passenger fare oeing 1.93 
cents a mile and the charge per ton of freignt, 0.79 cent per mile. 

The working expenses of the year amounted to 60.75 per cent of the 
gross earnings and the net earnings to 30.26 per cent, as compared 
with 58.16 and 41.84 per cent, respectively, in 1899. 

The report points out that, in view of the rapidly increasing devel- 
opment or Pacific trade and the desirability of securing as much thereof 
as possible, the steamers and other property of the Canadian Pacific 
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Navigation Company were acquired at an expense of $531,000. Since 
the purchase was made, another steamer has been added to the fleet at 
an expense of $175,000. Before next season, it may be necessary to 
provide one more steamer for the northern or Yukon trade, and one 
for the route between Vancouver and Victoria. 

The growth of the company's traflSc on the Pacific Ocean suggests the 
importance of providing at an early date an additional steamship, some- 
what larger and faster than the present boats. In order to provide for 
these expenditures, the shareholaers will be asked to authorize the issue 
of steamship bonds to the amount of £480,000. 

The Grand Trunk rejjort lust isssued is for the half year ended June 
30, 1901, which it is claimed, has been the most prosperous period of 
its existence. The gross receipts were £2,287,795, and the net traffic 
receipts £743,183; the net revenue receipts amounted to £827,805. 
After deducting the net revenue charges for the half year, and the 
amount advanced to the Grand Trunk, Western and Detroit, Grand 
Haven, and Milwaukee companies, the total amount available for divi- 
dend was £196,835. 

The working expenses, including taxes, amounted in the half year to 
67.52 per cent of the gross receipts. 

In 1900, the Grand Trunk carried through Canada 17,000,000 bushels 
of United States gmin, 6,300 cars of American dressed beef, and 23,000 
cars of American live stock. In wa^es and repairs, called for by the 
carrying of this freight, it expendea in Canada last year $4,750,000. 
Of the total traffic from the United States, 49 per cent was carried to 
Montreal or Portland, the remaining 51 per cent going eastward via 
the Niagara frontier. 



The total number of vessels in the register books of the Dominion 
on December 31, 1900, was 6,735, measuring 659,534 register tonnage, 
being an increase of 37 vessels and a decrease of 19,818 tons as com- 
pared with 1899. The number of steamers on the registry books on 
the same date was 2,101, with a gross tonnage of 293,^6. Assuming 
the average value to be $30 a ton, the value of the registered tonnage 
of Canada on December 31 would be $19,786,030. The number of new 
vessels built and registered in Canada during 1900 was 297, measuring 
22,329 tons register. 

NEW BICYLE CUSTOMS LAW. 

The department of customs has made a new ruling, that bicycles 
hereafter brought into Canada by members of the League of American 
Wheelmen, on tours, are subject to customs duties the same as those 
brought by other tourists, and the privilege heretofore granted to 
members of the league of bringing in their bicycles without deposit 
of duty is withdrawn; subject, however, to refund of the duty deposited 
if the "bicycles be exported within six months from date of entry, under 
existing regulations. 

CANADIAN CENSUS, 1901. 

The census recently taken in the Dominion of Canada caused disap- 
pointment, particularly to the Canadian press, which had long been 
boasting of an enormous immigration. Tne real fact is that for every 
immigrant that comes in, there is an emigrant from this country to 
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the United States. The publi^ed result of the census taken shows the 
following facts: 

PopulaHon by provinces. 



Province. 



1891. 


1901. 


1,488,685 


1,620,974 


2,114,821 


2,167,978 


821.263 


381,093 


450,896 


469,116 


98,173 


190,000 


152.606 


246,464 


109,078 


108,258 


66,799 


145,000 


82,168 


75,000 



Qain. 



Qaebec 

Ontario 

New BnuMwick 

Nova Scotia 

Britiflh Columbia 

Manitoba 

Prince Edward Island. . 

Territories , 

Unoiganized Territories. 



Percent 
9 
2* 
8 
2 
98 
55 

133 



»LoeB. 



The percentage of increase for the whole Dominion, namely, from 
4,833,239 in 1891 to 5,338,883 in 1901, is about lOi per cent. 

Population of Canadian cities. 



City. 



1891. 


1901. 


229,181 


266,826 


181,220 


207,971 


63,090 


68,834 1 


44,154 


59,902 


48,980 


52,550 


25,639 


42,336 


88,495 


40,787 


89,179 


40,711 


31,977 


37,983 


16,841 


20,821 


19,268 


18,043 



aty. 



1891. 



1901. 



Montreal . 
Toronto .. 
Qaebec... 
Ottawa.., 
Hamilton. 
Winnipeg 
Halifax.. 
St. John . 
London.. 
Victoria . 
Kingston 



Vancouver . . . 

Brantford 

Hull 

Charlottetown 
Valleyfield... 
Sherbrooke . . . 

Svdney 

Moncton 

Calgary 

Brandon 



13,709 
12,753 
11,264 
11,373 
5,515 
10,097 
2,427 
5,165 
3,876 
3,778 



26,196 
16,631 
13,988 
12,080 
11,055 
11,766 
9,908 
9,026 
12,142 
5,788 



Among Canadian cities, Montreal continues well in the lead. For 
purposes of comparison, the figures do not do Montreal justice, for 
the municipal boundaries do not here include the whole interde- 
pendent population, as is the case almost everywhere else. Instead 
of 266,826, as given out, the population of greater Montreal is nearer 
350,000. 

BECIPBOGAL TRADE WFTH CANADA. 

The area of the continent of North America is about ecjuallv divided 
between the Republic of the United States and the Dominion of Canada. 
Both are English-speaking countries. The thought, the ideas, and 
aspirations of the two peoples are all along the same lines. It should 
be the aim of the statesmen of both countries to cultivate the most 
friendly relations. To bring about such cordiality there should be 
reciprocal ti'ade. 

If we seek trade in other countries, we must not deny them the oppor- 
tunity to sell some of their products to us. 

Canada wants to send to tiie United States her lumber, wood pulp, 
hay, barley, and her minerals. The United States consumes more 
lumber and paper than an^ other nation in the world, and therefore, 
she should be glad to admit lumber and wood pulp free, with a very 
light duty on the other articles named. If the u nited States would 
take oflf tne duty imposed on Canadian coal (which could only be prof- 
itably sold to a very limited extent along our eastern coast), our coal 
would be admitted to Canada free, and our sales of coal in this coun- 
try would be double what they are at present. 
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Our present policy toward Canada causes the building up of great 
manufacturing interests to compete with our own, and unless a more 
liberal policy is adopted, it will be found that Canadian purchases from 
the United States will decrease from year to year, and other countries 
will be the gainers. 

John L. BrrriNGER, 

Corv»ul-OeneTal. 
Montreal, November ^, 1901. 



MINEBAL OXTTPTJT OF CANADA. 

A report from the Dominion geological bureau, shows a large increase 
in the total production of minerals (Turing 1900, as compared with any 
of the previous four years. 

The total increase was a little over 28 per cent, 12.6 per cent of which 
must be credited to the output of Yukon gold, 9.6 per cent to increase 
in other metals, and 6 per cent to the increase in the aggregate value 
of the nonmetallic products, the value of the structural materials and 
clay products showing only a slight growth over past years. 

The metal-mining industries of the country lead all others, contrib- 
uting 63.27 per cent of the whole, the nonmetallic accounting for 26.38 
per cent, and the structural class being credited with nearly 10 per 
cent. If, however, the Yukon placer gold be excepted, the metallic 
and nonmetallic products, other than structural materials, stand nearly 
on an equal footing. 

Summary of the mineral production of Canada in 1900. 



Products. 



METALLIC. 



8s?r 

Yukon... 

All other. 

Pig Iron 

Lead 

Nickel 

Silver 

Zinc 



Value. 



13,063,119 

22,276,000 
6,441,762 
683,168 
2,760,621 
3,327,707 
2,780,698 
9,342 



Total metallic 40,391,197 



NONMETALLIC. 



Arsenic 

Asbestos and asbestic. 

Chromite 

Coal 

Coke 

Fireclay 

Graphite 

Grindstones 

Gjrpsum 

Limestone for flux 

Mica 

Mineral pigments: 

Baryta 

Ochers 

Mineral water 

Natural gas 

Petroleum 

Phosphate ( apatite ) . . . 

Pyrites 

Salt. 



Soapstone. 

Talc 

Tripolite.. 



Total 16,799,748 



22,726 
763,431 

27,000 

12,668,476 

649,140 

4,130 

30,940 

63,460 
269,009 

39,332 
166,000 

7,675 

16,398 

76,000 

417,094 

1,161,007 

7,105 

166,164 

279,468 

1,366 

6,000 

1,960 



Products. 



NONMETA LLio—continued. 

Structural materials and clay prod- 
ucts: 

Cement, natural rock 

Cement, Portland 

Flagstones 

Granite 

Pottery 

Sewer pipe 

Slate 

Terra ootta, pressed brick, etc.. 

Building materials, including 

bricks, building stone, lime, 

sands and gravel, tiles, etc 

Total structural materials and 
clay products 

Total nonmetallic 

Total metallic 

Mineral products not returned 

Grand total, 1900 

Grand total, 1899 

Grand total, 1898 

Grand total. 1897 

Grand total, 1896 

Grand total. 1896 

Grand total, 1894 

Grand total. 1893 

Grand total, 1892 

Grand total, 1891 

Grand total, 1890 

Grand total, 1889 

Grand total, 1888 

Grand total, 1887 

Grand total, 1886 



Value. 



909, 9M 

645. 826 

5,250 

80.000 
200.000 
231,525 

12,100 
259.460 



4,860,000 



6,284,145 



23,083.893 

40,391.197 

300.000 
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The total production of pig iron in Canada in 1900, from Canadian 
and foreign ores, amounted to 96,676 tons, valued at $1,601,698 — 36,387 
tons, valued at $683,168, from Canadian ore, and 61,188 tons, valued 
at $918,640, from imported ore. 

In copper, there were increases at every center. In eold, the large 
increases in British Columbia and the Yukon were slirfitly offset by 
csUiaU decreases in the Elastem gold mining districts. The iron smelt- 
ing industry shows encouraging features. The total production of 
pig from both foreign and home ore, viz, 96,676 tons, valued at 
151,601,698, compared with that of previous years, shows a decrease of 
6.19 per cent in quantity and an increase of 9.03 per cent in value. 

The very large growth in the output of lead was slightly offset by 
somewhat lower prices. British Columbia, as practically the onlv 
producer, is to be credited with this gratifying feature of the year's 
record, as well as with that illustrated in the figures for silver, where 
the higher prices ruling considerably enhanced the already large 
increase in quantity. 

The nickel output of the Sudbury district in Ontario was much 
increased in quantity, and the prices were higher h^ about 30 per cent. 

The chief nonmetallic minerals show increases m quantity also, as 
well as higher values in most cases. Prices were much higher for 
asbestos, causing, of course, a larger output from the mines in Quebec. 

The coal output of the country still continues to grow steadily, and 
the value to increase, owing to enhance prices. 

One interesting feature is the fact that while there are great beds of 

Shosphate in Canada, this article is being shipped from Tennessee 
irect to Buckingham, which is the center of the Canadian phosphate 
industry. 

John L. Bittinger, 

Consul' General. 
Montreal, April 13, 1901. 



CANADIAN TItABE IN 1900. 

The best evidence that trade conditions in the Dominion of Canada are 
affected by those existing in the United States is found in the fact that 
Canadian Government reports show that great depression in all kinds 
of trade prevails here during periods of depression in our country. A 
revival of trade came to Canada with the inauguration of the present 
prosperity in the United States. Every important business here has 
been in sound cx)ndition for the past four years. 

The fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, showed by far the largest for- 
eign trade Canada has ever known, viz, $321,661,213; the fiscal year 
#>inded June 30, 1900, showed a still larger trade, viz, $381,625,855; 
and the first six months of the present fiscal year show a large propor- 
tionate increase over 1900. 
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Canada's total foreign trade for the past eight fiscal years ending 
June 30, was: 

Foreign trade of Canada, 1896-1900, 



Year. 


ImpoHs. 


Exports. 


Total trade. 


1895 


1110,781,682 
U8, Oil, 608 
U9, 218, 609 
140.823,063 
162,764,308 
189,622,618 


$118,013,803 
121,013,862 
187,960,258 
164,162,683 
168,896,905 
191,894,728 


1224,420.485 


1896 


239,025,900 
257,168,882 


1897 


1898 


^04,476,736 


1899 


821,661,213 
881.517,236 


1900 







Thus in six years, Canadian trade has swelled from $224,420,485 
annually, to $381,517,236. 

The duty collected for 1900 was $28,888,110, an increase of $3,154,- 
882 over the previous year. 

TRADE WITH THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 

Great Britavn, — ^The trade with Great Britain in 1900 increased to 
$153,000,000, the largest in the history of Canada. The increase over 
1899 was about $17,000,000. The value of goods entered for con- 
sumption from Britain was $44,789,730, as compared with $37,060,123 
the year previous. The exports to Britain were $107,735,970, of 
which nearly $97,000,000 worth was Canadian produce. The exports 
in 1899 were $99,091,885, which shows an increase for the past year 
of over $8,000,000, and about the same increase in imports. The 
value of free goods imported from Great Britain was $13,186,000. 

United Stcdes, — ^There was a large increase in the trade with the 
United States. It grew from $138,000,000 in 1899 to $164,000,000 in 
1900, an increase of $26,000,000. There was imported for consump- 
tion $109,844,000 worth, of which $56,152,000 represented free goods. 
The value of goods entered for consumption from the United States 
in 1899 was $93,007,000, thus showing an increase of $16,839,000 for 
1900. 

The exports to the United States were valued at over $54,000,000, 
or $9,000,000 greater than in 1899. 

Genrumy. — Canada imported from Germany during the year 1900 
$8,706,000 worth, and exported thereto, in Canadian produce, $1,372,000 
worth. 

There was a drop of about one-half in the exports from Canada to 
Germany, and an increase of about $1,000,000 in the imports. 

Fra/nce. — There was a slight increase in the trade with France. 

TRADE DURING THE LAST SIX MONTHS OF 1900. 

The trade returns for the first half of the present fiscal year (last 
six months of 1900), just made public, show great increases. The 
imports of dutiable and free goods amountea to $88,767,379; the 
exports of home produce increased $40,734,260. There was also an 
increase of some $7,000,000 in the foreign goods exported through 
Canadian ports. The aggregate trade for the six montns, exclusive of 
coin and bullion, was $211,852,236, or $85,569,229 more than for the 
corresponding period of 1894. The export of mining products has 
grown in six years from $3,132,124 to $23,663,370. 
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The increase of Canadian foreign trade seems to have been an all- 
round one. In the imports, perhaps the greatest percentage of increase 
is shown in the manufactures of iron and steel, which come mostly 
from the United States. Canadian imports of iron and steel manu- 
factures have increased by nearly $8,000,000 during the past six years, 
and now amount to close on $20,000,000 a year, practically all from 
the States. 

GBOWTH OF CANADIAN TRADE. 

ExrporU, — In Canadian exports, the growth has also been in every 
direction. At one time the exports were largely produce of the for- 
ests and fisheries. Both are now exceeded T)}^ tne products of the 
farm and dairy, while exports of manufactures and of the products of 
the mines are far ahead of those of the fisheries, and close to those of 
the forests. During the past six years, exports from the farm, range, 
and dairy have increased by over $20,000,000, and exports of manufac- 
tures (other than wood) by nearly $8,000,000, while exports from the 
forests and fisheries have remained about stationary. 

The exports, the ^owth of which has been the most remarkable, 
were thus classified m 1900, as regards goods the produce of Canada: 

The mine $24,580,266 

The fisheries 11,169,083 

The forest 2^,663,668 

Animals and their produce 56, 148, 807 

Agriculture 27,516,609 

Manufactures 14,224,287 

Bliscellaneous 208,070 

Great Britain, as has been the rule since 1873, was the largest con 
sumer of Canadian produce, taking considerably more than one-half 
the total exports, and a greater quantity by about $3,000,000 than in 
any previous year. In nine years, the exports to Great Britain have 
doubled, and most of the growth in this branch of Canadian trade has 
been due to the demand from the British market. 

The exports to the principal countries in 1900 were: 

Yalut of imports to principal countriesy J 900. 



CoTintry. 



Great Britain 
United States 

France 

Oennany 

Spain 

Portugal 

ItalT 

Holland 



Value. 



1107,736,368 

68,619,028 

1,374,770 

1,716,903 

86,466 

116, 016 

260.466 

188,199 



Country. 



Belgium 

NeMTfoundland .. 

West Indies 

South America... 
China and Japan 

Australia 

Other countries . . 



Value. 



81,197,798 
2,144,070 
2,870,348 
2,148,499 
868,615 
1,626,441 
1,442.766 



Compared with 1899, these figures show increases, in round numbers, 
of $7,740,000 to Great Britain, of $23,500,000 to the United States, of 
$300,000 to Belgium, of $330,000 to Newfoundland, of $700,000 to 
South America, of $120,000 to Australia, of $90,000 to Portugal, and 
of $135,000 to Italy. The exports to France, Germany, Holland, the 
West Indies, China, and Japan show decreases, although special efforts 
have been made to develop trade with many of the latter countries. 

Comparing the export returns for 1900 with 1893, it is found that 
there has been an increase of no less than $19,000,000 in mineral 
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products. In 1893, the total value of Canadian metals and minerals 
exported was only $5,626,626, so that the increase noted represents 
almost a fourfold addition. Gold stands for $14,000,000 of the 
increase, and by all reports^ the prospect of an increased supply, 
from the Yukon especially, is excellent. Copper, silver, and nickel 
account for three millions more, and the outlook for a still further 
increase is highly promising. One million of the increase is credited 
to coal. 

It is noteworthy that the exports of the more primitive farm prod 
ucts (grain, apples, etc.) differed in the two years only to the extent 
to which foreign products (of the United States) were shipped through 
Canadian ports, a difference, however, of no less than $10,000,000, on 
which Canadian capital and labor must have earned a comfortable 
commission. 

It is under the head of ''animals and their products" that the most 
considerable increases are to be noted. The trade returns for 1900 
show an increase since 1893 as follows: 

Cattle $1,000,000 

Butter 3, 800, 000 

Cheese 5,700,000 

Eggs 600,000 

Bacon and hams 10, 750, 000 

Dressed poultry 200,000 

Other items make up $2,000,000 or$3,000,(J00. Now it need hardly be 
said that the demand for such products in the market to which they nave 
been principally sent (Great Britain) is all but unlimited, the quantity 
that can be disposed of and the price obtainable for it depending almost 
wholly upon tne quality of the article offered for sale and the intelli- 
gence shown in meeting the wishes of the consumers as to packing, for- 
warding, delivery, and other incidentals which are easilv controlled* 
There is never a very serious overproduction of articles of food. 
There are enough hungry mouths in all countries to quickly make an end 
of the trouble should it ever arise. Upon cattle, nogs, and poultry, 
the farmer has to rely to meet the increasing demands of the great con- 
suming world. The number of cattle in any country can not be doubled 
or trebled or multiplied ten or a dozen times in a year or two, as can 
all classes of machinery, which go on piling up textile materials until a 
halt has to be called to give the consumers a chance to catch up. It 
seems reasonable to expect, therefore, that whatever may come in the 
way of a low-price era, the exports of Canadian high-class farm prod- 
ucts will continue, and possibly still further increase in volume and 
value. 

There has been an increase, in six years, of $6,000,000 in exjwrts of 
manufactures. Of this, $1,200,000 stands for increased sales of agri- 
cultural implements and $1,000,000 for manufactures of iron and 
steel. ^ It is confidently expected that the export of pig iron and of 
steel in ingots and plates will ^row enormously. 

Imports. — The value of the imports "entered for consumption" in 
1900 was $180,804,316, in which the United States is even more predom- 
inant than usual of late years. It was in 1877 that Great Britain first lost 
the lead in this classification. From that year onward, with the excep- 
tion of 1880-1882, the United States has held an increasing lead, partly 
due to the growing consumption in Canadian industries of raw mate- 
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rials produced and to the development of manufacturing prtx'csses, 
especially in the iron trade, in the United States. The eflFect is that 
since 1895, imports from the United States into Canada have doubled, 
and two-thirds of the total increase in this branch of trade is thus 
accounted for. 

EFFECT OF THE PREFERENTIAL TARIFF. 

The failure of the preferential tariflF to seriously affect trade move- 
ments is illustrated by the decline in West Indian trade, and bv the 
very moderate increase (21 per cent) in imports from Great Britain, 
compared with 18 per cent in the case of the United States. The 
reduction of 25 per cent of duties in favor of Great Britain was in force 
during the full twelve months. It has now been increased to 33i per 
cent. 

Thus far, the inefficacy of the preference in favor of British goods 
to seriously affect the course of trade is illustrated by a comparison of 
the importe from the United Kingdom with those from the United 
States: 

Comparison of imports from IhiUed Kingdom vrith those of the Ihiited States. 



Importfi— 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 




$32,979,742 
58,574,0(M 


129,412,188 
61,649,041 


$82,600,917 
78,706,600 







1899. 1900. 



137,060,123 
98,007.166 



$44,789,780 
109,844,378 



The lesson of these contrasts is that industrial changes on this con- 
tinent have so affected the markets that many classes of goods which 
up to ten years ago were bought in largest quantities in Great Britain 
are now more cheaply or more conveniently secured in the United 
States, and from Great Britain there is imported as a rule only the 
class of goods that can there be produced most advantageously. It is 
doubtfulif any tariff preference could greatly affect the situation in 
this regard, i et there are many who believe that, now that the pref- 
erential tariff has been increased to 33i per cent, trade with Great 
Britain will largely increase, and that it must necessarily decreasfe 
with the United States. 

UNITED STATES — CANADIAN TRADE. 

The figures of trade show that the United States enjoys more of 
Canadian custom than the rest of the world put together. Canada 
bought from the United States last year $116,972,554; she bought 
from the rest of worid only $72,649,959, taking but $45,472,294 of 
that from Great Britain. And yet Great Britain is by far a better 
customer to Canada than is the United States, the British buyings 
from Canada last year (of Canadian produce alone, excluding foreign 
produce in transit) being $96,562,875, while the United States took 
only $52,534,977. In other words, Canada pays to the United States 
in business the money she gets from Great Britain. 

It is not as widely realized in the United States as it should be that 
Canada is the best customer the Republic has, excepting only Great 
Britain and Germany. The United States does more business with 
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Canada than with the whole of South Amerii^,; as much as with Cen- 
trnl Amcrioa, Mexico, and the West Indies together; nearly as much as 
with Africa, Asia, and Oceania. 

John L. Bittinoer, 

Consul' General. 
Montreal, March ^6', lOOL 



REPORT FROM CON8UL.ATE-(iENEKAL. AT OTTAWA. 

The pa.«!t year, like the previous one, has been very prosperous in 
the district of Ottawa and all lines of business have been active. The 
lumber trade has been large and prices remain high. 

I submit a statement of the principal dutiable goods imported f i-om 
the United States into the port of Ottawa for the fiscal vear ended 
June 30, 1901: 

Books, printed; periodicals and pamphlet'^ $12, 133 

Wire cloth, etc 564 

Manufactures of 3, 980 

Wheat flour 639 

All other breadatuffs 4, 233 

Railway cars, parts of 38, 309 

Cement, Portland 1 1, 161 

Coal, bituminous 103, 271 

Coffee, green 4, 120 

Corsets 2,990 

Baths, tul>s and washstands of earthen wan», stwne, cement, or clay, or of 

other material 1, 481 

Electric-lijrht carbons, and carbon points of all kinds 371 

Electric-light carbons over %^' in circumference 3, 402 

Electric apparatus, insulators of all kinds, etc. ; electric and galvanic bat- 
teries 22, 608 

Electric motors, generators, dynamos, and 'sockets 55, 618 

Embroideries, not otherwise provided for 1, 093 

Oysters, shelled, in bulk 3, 597 

Prunes 1,856 

Cranberries 506 

Oranges, U»mons, and limes, in boxes of capacity not exceeding 1 J cubic ft»et. 29, 012 
Furniture: House, oflice, cabinet, or store furniture, of wood, iron, or other 

material, in parts or finished 14, 731 

Glass carboys or demijohns, empty or filled, l)ottles, decanters, flasks, and 

phials 1,594 

Glass jars and glass Imlls, and cut, pressed or molded, crystal or glass table- 
ware, decorated or not 5, 328 

Lamp chimneys, glass shades or globes, and blown-glass tableware 9, 736 

Electroplated ware and gilt ware of all kinds 4, ,'^ 

(tun, rifle, and pistol cartridges, or other ammunition 1, 976 

Clothing, and clothing made waterproof with india rubber 1, 181 

Hats, beaver, silk, or felt 7, 668 

Ink: 

Writing 954 

Pri nting 1, 584 

Agricultural implements: Harvesters, self- binding and without binders 43,274 

Bar iron or steel rolled, whether in coils, bundlt*s, rods, or bars, comi)rising 

rounds, ovals, 8quares,or flats, and rolled shapes hundredweight. . 2, 090 

Engines, locomotives for railways 4, 085 

Hardware: Builders', cabinet makeiV, upholsterers', harness makers', sail- 

dlers', and carriage, including currycombs, and horse boots 8, 897 

Sewing machines, and parts of 3, 188 

Machines, typewriting 2, 210 

All other machinerv, composed wholly or in part of iron or steel 146, 374 

Pumps ' 2, 179 

Iron or steel railway bars, or rails of any form, punched or not puncheil ... 5, 208 
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Scales, lialanees, weighing beams and strength-testing machines $1 , 232 

Stoves of all kinds and parts thereof 5, 981 

Wirej sinele or several, covered with cotton, linen, silk, rubber, or other 

materisu, etc .' 9, 810 

Steel in bars, bands, hoops, scroll or strips, sheets or plates, of any size, 

thickness, or width, when of greater valae than 2i cents per pound 7, 825 

Saws 1,359 

Tools, hand or machine, of all kinds 12, 665 

Manufactures, articles or wares not specially enumerated or provided for, 
composed wholly or in part of iron or steel and whether wholly or partly 

manufactured * 20, 518 

Jewelry 2,520 

Boots and shoes 23,862 

Harness and saddlery 1, 594 

Lamps, side lights and headlights, lanterns, and chandeliers 6, 002 

Nickel-plated ware 1,919 

Asbestus, in any form other than crude, and all manufactures of 2, 683 

Cabinet organs 1, 486 

Pianofortes 9,687 

Coal and kerosene, distilled, purified, or refined, naphtha, and petroleum. . 23, 611 
Oiled silk and cloth, and tape or other textile, india-rubbered, flocke<l, or 

coated, square yards 831 

Optical, philosophical, photographic, and mathematical instruments 3, 077 

Colore, dry '. 3,603 

Albumenized and other papere and films chemically prepared for photog- 
raphers' use 1, 372 

Hangings or wall paper 4, 055 

Printing presses, printing machines, folding machines, bookbinders', book- 
binding, ruling, embo&ns, and paper-cutting machines 30, 678 

Extracts of meats and fluid beef, not medicated, and soups 1, 058 

Pork, barreled, in brine 132,565 

Sausage casings 1, 189 

Garden, field, and other seeds for agricultural or other purposes, when in 

bulk or in large parrels 8, 368 

Toileteoap 964 

Ginger, and spices of all kinds, unground 1, 659 

Starch, including farina, com starch, etc 1, 000 

Sogar, above No. 16 Dut<*h standard in color, sugar drainings, or pumpings 
drained in transit, melado or concentrated melado, tank l)ottoms, and 

sugar concrete m. 20, 682 

Clothing, ready-made, and wearing apparel, composed wholly or in part of 

wool, worsteid, etc 2, 137 

The total exports from the poil of Ottawa (to all countries) for the 

fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, were $464,587 and the imports for the 
aame period were $3,356,791; duty collected, $592,445.01. 

The following is a comparative statement of the principal articles of 

merchandise imported from the United States into British North 
America during the fiscal years ended June 30, 1900, and June 30, 
1901, respectively: 

Comparative niaUment {unret^d) of the jtrincimU articles of merchandise (home produce) 
imported from the United States into British North America during the fiscal years ended 
June 30y 1900^ and June SO, 1901, respectively. 



1900. 



Asrlcaltural Implementn 

CatUe 

Hogs : 

Hofser 

Sbcep 

Books, maps, engmvingK, etc 

Corn 

Wheat 11937; 253 

Wheat floor 

Clocks and watches* ,...., , 



$2,006,948 


$2,127,104 


295,260 


606,907 


4,967 


12,886 


866,646 


863,681 


97,796 


216,680 


1,012,986 


1,209,603 


4,688,677 


4,667.308 


1,937,253 


5,198,203 


668,262 


529,237 


433, M5 


Ml, 826 
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Cknnparative statement (unreirised) of the principal arUdea of merchandise (home produce) 
imported from the United ^tes into British North America f etc. — Continued. 



1901. 



Carriages, cars, and parts of . 
Coal. 



Copper, and manufactures of, ingots, bars, and old . 

(X)tton, unmanufactured '. 

Other manufactures 

Cycles, and parts of 

Fertilizers 

Fruits and nuts 

Sewing machines, and parts of 

Steel bars or rails for railways 

Boots and shoes , 

Turpentine, spirits of 

OilfL mineral, refined 

Beef, cured 

Bacon 



Ham . 

Pork, fresh and pickled. 

Lard. 



Seeds 

Sugar, refined 

Leaf tobacco 

Cigars, cigarettes, etc 

Wood, and manufactures of: 

Timber and unmanufactured wood. 

Lumber, boards, planks, etc 

Furniture 



SS&4,465 


1796,579 


15,124,850 


15,464,062 


226,066 


268,884 


4,207,468 


5.104,197 


2,186,811 


2,076,678 


378,767 


806.372 


155,230 


201,841 


1,353,017 


1,667,930 


193,920 


187,442 


2.882.667 


8,408.858 


413,487 


445,601 


882,606 


292,314 


1,012,441 


1,128,561 


229,887 


299,152 


197,826 


435.964 


211,087 


802,798 


659,968 


668.047 


67,861 


270,609 


1,272,280 


1,217,782 


699,896 


201,081 


975,609 


1,034,192 


117.280 


112,648 


1,013.470 


665,337 


1.864,561 


1,607,950 


394,328 


483,068 



The total imports from the United States into British North America 
for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1900, and June 30, 1901, were: 

1900 $97,041,772 

1901 107,789,333 

The above shows an increase of $10,747,661. 

The following abstract shows the value of goods imported from all 
countries and entered for consumption in the Dominion of Canada for 
the fiscal year 1901 : 

Value of goods imjnyrted from all countries and entered for conmimption in the Dominion 
of Canada for the fiscal year 1901. 



("<»untr>'. 



British Empire: 
Great Britain . 
Aden. 



Australia 

British Africa 

British East Indies.. 
British West Indies . 

British Ouiana 

British Honduras . . . 

Hongkong 

Malta 

Newfoundland 



Total duti- 
able. 



881,701,654 



294,717 

566 

304,766 

,033,304 

77,080 



29,972 

494 

4,554 



Total British Empire 83,447.066 



Total free. 



Arabia , 

Argentina 

Austria-Hungary. 



Belgium . 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Central American States. 

China 

Cuba 

Denmark 

DaniHh West Indies 

Putch JIast Jndics ....,,. 



1 

278,768 

;, 606, 861 

2,709 



8 

252,671 

257,318 

2,604 

2,280 

135.621 



$11,316,510 

2,186 

131.780 

90,121 

1.066.104 

165. S64 

848 

48 

12,209 



621,014 



13.405,848 



13,716 

268,852 

7,469 

222,069 

344,846 

. 2,470 

29,380 

578,246 

78,804 

8.721 

158 

11,638 
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Value of goods imported from all countries and entered for consumptiouy etc. — Continued. 



CkHintry. 



Dutch West Indies. 

Dutch Guiana 

Egypt 

Ecuador 

Fiance. 



French Africa. 
Germany 



Greece. 
Haiti.... 
Hawaii.. 
Holland. 



Iceland . 
Italy. 



Japan 

Madeira 

Mexico 

Norway and Sweden, 

Persia 

Peru 

Philippines 

Porto Rico 

Portugal 

Ruaia 

St Pierre 



Spain . 

Spanish poamflsions in Africa . 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

rnited States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 



Total duti- 
able. 



10.296 



1,509,060 

77 

1,121,190 

165,641 



53, 



872 

546,264 

22 

231,663 

625,974 

168 

11,698 

54,029 

18,034 

291,010 

10,616 

269,042 

91.926 

27,899 

1,414 

698,312 

3 

690,066 

168,932 

,600,278 



Total free. 



176 



12,138 

1,870 

1,064 

828,961 

69,573 

900,215 

21 

7 

6,338 

261,196 

634 

95,708 

1,093,131 



4,802 
4,318 



12 

20 

309 

4,678 

27,670 

3,502 

44,227 



12,602 

4,434 

56.884,730 

5,260 

60.133 



Total other countries ; | 72,622,700 I 61,862,884 



(irand total 106,969,766 I 75,268,282 



The value of butter, cheese, pork, and Imcon and ham imported by 
Canada from the United States for the fiscal 3' ear ended June 30, 1901, 
was: 

Butter $1,408,555 

Cheese 5,515,447 

Pork (in bri^.e; 6,754,756 

Bacon and ham 6, 474. 847 

The following is the value of butter, cheese, eges, bacon, ham, and 
pork exported from Canada to Great Britain and the United States for 
the year ended June 30, 1901: 





Article. 


Great Brltoin. 


United States. 


Butter 


•3,142,353 

20,609,361 

1,677,727 

11,468,286 

274,560 

30,669 


S6.839 

37,601 

6.529 

33,343 

5,608 

1,980 


Cheese 


Egga 


Bacon ^ - - 


Hiim 




Pork 
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The number and tonnage of sailing ships and steamers built in the 
Dominion of Canada in the year ended December 31, 1900, were: 

Sailing shipn and fdeamers built in Canada in 1900, 



New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prince Edward Island . 

British Columbia 

Manitoba 

Yukon 



Total. 



Number. 


Net ton- 




nage. 


22 


762 


117 


9,416 


50 


4.301 


68 


8,737 


8 


106 


43 


3,837 


8 


109 


1 


61 


«, 


22.329 



The above, as compared with the previous year, shows an increase 
of 20 vessels and 1,231 tons. 

RAILWAYS. 

The number of railways in actual operation, including the two Gov- 
ernment roads, the Intercolonial and the Prince Edward Island railways, 
at the close of 1900, was 154. Some of these, however, are amalgamated 
or leased, making the total number of controlling companies 86, not 
including the Government railways. The number of companies 
absorbed by amalgamation was 36, and the number of leased lines 33. 

At the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1900, the number of miles of 
completed railway was 17,824 (an increase of 466 miles), besides 2,558 
miles of sidings. The number of miles laid with steel i-ails was 17,694, 
of which 591 miles were double track. The number of miles in opera- 
tion was 17,657. 

The paid-up capital amounted to $998,268,404, an increase of $33,- 
568,620 in the year. The gross earnings amounted to $70,740,270, an 
increase of $8,496,486, and the working expenses aggregated $47,699,- 
798, an increase of $6,993,581 compared with those of the previous 
year, leaving the net earnings $23,040,472, an increase of $1,502,805. 
The number of passengers carried was 21,500,175, an increase of 2,366,- 
810, and the freight traffic amounted to 35,946,183 tons, an increase of 
4,734,430 tons. The total number of miles run by trains was 55,177,- 
871, an increase of 2,962,664. The accident returns show 7 passengers 
killed. 

The above figures indicate a year of great activity in railway opera- 
tions, the lai*ge increase in working expenses, due to the demands of 
enlarged traffic and the maintenance of a high standard of equipment 
and service, being more than offset by the additional earnings obtained. 
Out of the total increase in expenses, four roads — the Canadian Pacific, 
the (irand Trunk, the Canada Southern, and the Intercolonial — are 
responsible for over $5,700,000, while at the same time they gained 
over $6,700,000 of the increase in earnings. 

The Federal Government expenditure on railways prior to and since 
the date of confederation (July 1, 1867), amounts, on capital account, 
to $127,636,988.07 (including $25,000,000 granted to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Compan v), which, together with $296,872.90 expended 
on the Nova Scotia Kailway and the European and North American 
Railway and transferred to the consolidatect fund, and the further sum 
of $23,227,562.51, in subsidies charged against the consolidated fund 
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makes a total expenditure of $151,161,423.48. In addition, there has 
been an expenditure for working expenses since confederation of 
$81,391,472.11, or a gmnd total of *232,562,895.59, all of which, with 
the exception of $18,881,460.65, paid out before confederation, has 
been expended on railways during the past thirty -three years. The 
revenue derived from the Goverimient roads during the same pt»,riod 
amounts to $78,225,382.16. 

GOVKKNMKNT RAILWAYS IX OPERATION. 

The railways maintained by the Goveriunent are: The Intercolonial, 
the Windsor Branch (maintained only), and the Prince Kdward Island 
railways. 

The gross earnings of the Government roads for the past fiscal 
veiir, 1899-1900, amounted to $4,774,161.87, showing an increase of 
^828,344.47 compared with those of the preceding year. The gross 
working expenses amounted to $4,665,228. 06, an increase of $758,615. 75. 

The net profit on the operations of the year was $108,983.81. The 
Intercolonial gave a profit of $120,667.02, the Windsor Branch (one- 
half of total earnings) gave a profit of $34,459.87, and the Prince 
Edward Island showed a loss of ^6,198.08. 

The above figures include the rental of leased lines for the extension 
of the Inteicolonial into Montreal. 

A eom|mrison of the traffic of the jmst fiscal year with that of the 
previous year shows certain inter(\stiiig features. 

The numl)er of passengers carried was 1,791,754, an increase of 
188,659; and 2,151,208 tons of freight were carried, an increase of 
400,447 tons. 

Of flour and meal, 1,234,076 barrels were carried, an increase of 76,826 ; 
of grain, 2,720,453 bushels were carried, an increase of 125,100. Lumber 
showed an increase of 2,796,043 superficial feet, the total quantity 
carried l>eing 379,350,074 feet. There was a decrease of 17,008 in the 
number of live stock, of which 92,813 head were carried; 603,209 tons 
of coal, an increase of 100,003 tons, were carried. Of raw sugar, 96 
tons were carried, the quantity in the previous two years having been 
nil. Of refined sugar, 29,007 tons, an increase of 3,743 tons, were 
carried. A total of 8,939 tons of fresh fish, an increase of 2,356 tons, 
ani a total of 6,648 tons of salt fish, an increjise of 1,169 tons, were 
carried. 

Of manufactured goods, 507,024 tons were carried, an increase of 
107,497 tons. 

Of ocean borne goods, other than deals, to and from Europe via 
Halifax, the aggregate was 39,794 tons, an increase of 5,581 tons. Of 
this, 87,108 tons consisted of local traffic. In addition, 55,086 tons of 
deals were carried. 

The train mileage (or number of miles run by trains) of the year was 
5,473,710, an increase of 592,015 miles. The cost per train mile was 
80.95 cents, 5.66 cents more than in the previous year (in ]>oth years, 
the rental of lea.sed lines is included). 

The working expenses per mile of railway amounted to $3,870.73, 
an increase of $547.83 per mile. 

The commencement of extensive ironworks at Sydney has given a 
great impetus to traflic, necessitatinq* the increase of equipment and 
accommodation on the line. 
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CANALS. 

The total expenditure charged to capital account on the original 
construction and the enlargement of the several canals of the Domin- 
ion up to June 30, 1900, was 179,043,784.09. A further sum of 
$16,273,125.98 was expended on the repairs, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of these works, making a total of ^95,316,910.17. The total rev- 
enue derived, including tolls and rentals of lands and water power, 
amounted to $12,401,917.32. 

The total expenditure for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900, 
including '^canals in general," was as follows: For construction and 
enlargement, $2,639,664.93, and for repairs, renewals, and operation, 
$711,600.06, making a total for the year of $3,351,164.99. 

The total net revenue collected for the fiscal year was $322,642.86, 
a decrease compared with the net revenue of the previous year of 
$46,401.62. The net canal tolls amounted to $272,533.82, a decrease 
of $49,751.30. On July 1, 1899, the balance of rents unpaid was 
$65,594.42. The rents accrued during the 3^ear amounted to $54,364.63, 
and the rents received to $50,109.04, an increase of $3,449.74, leav- 
ing a balance of rents uncollected on June 30, 1900, amounting to 
$68,739.52. 

The total traffic through the several canals of the Dominion for the 
season of 1899 amounted to 6,226,924 tons, a decrease of 392,651 tons 
compared with the previous vear. This includes 3,006,664 tons pass- 
ing through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, which is free of toll. 

On the Welland Canal, 789,770 tons of freight were moved, a decrease 
of 350,307 tons, of which 462,523 tons were agricultural products (a 
decrease of 269,947 tons) and 103,689 tons produce of the forest; 
637,268 tons passed eastward and 152,502 westward; 769,618 tons were 
through freight, and 622,104 tons of this passed eastward. 

Of this through freight, Canadian vessels carried 309,546 tons (a 
decrease of 740 tons), and United States vessels 460,072 tons (a decrease 
of 350,372 tons). 

The total freight passed eastward and westward through this canal 
from United States ports to United States ports was 360,529 tons, a 
decrease of 127,010 tons compared with the year 1898. 

The quantity of grain passed down the Welland and the St. Lawrence 
canals to Montreal was 332,746 tons, a decrease of 186,786 tons com- 
pared with the previous year; of this, 48,828 tons were transshipped at 
Ogdensburg, as against 40,257 tons transshipped in 1898. The further 
quantity of 39,545 tons of grain passed down thq St. Lawrence canals, 
only, to Montreal, making the total 372,291 tons. 

The toll on grain passing through the Welland (passage through the 
St. Lawrence canals being free) was 10 cents a ton. 

On the St. Lawrence canals, 1,349,093 tons of freight were moved, a 
decrease of 90,041, of which 609,454 were eastbound through freight, 
and 29,810 tons westbound through freight; 811,616 tons were agri- 
cultural products, 380,127 tons merchandise, and 81,951 tons forest 
products. 

ELECTRIC RAILWAYS OF CANADA. 

The total number of railways making returns for the year ended 
December 31, 1900, was 35; miles of track, 681; jnotor cars, 1,624; 
trailers, 324; snow sweepei*s, plows, etc., 82; miles run, 30,924,355; 
passengers carried, 118,129,862; employees, 4,493. 
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Total amount of capital paid up, 120,862,376; bonded debt, 
$12,619,422; gross earnings, $5,422,539; and gross expenses, 
$3-,268,000. 

As compared with the year 1899, the number of miles of track was 
increased by 49; the miles run by 1,277,508, and the number of pas- 
sengers carried by 14,097,203. 

TARIFF CHANGES. 

I submit an order in council placing yarn used as material of Cana- 
dian manufacture on the free list: 

ORDSB IN COUNCIL. 

His excellency the governor-general, under the provisions of subsection I of sec- 
don 245 of the "Act respecting the customs,** and by and with the advice of the 
King's privy council for CanadEt, is pleased to make the following regulation : 

regulation: 

That the following yam used as material in Canadian manufactures be transferred 
to the free list, and be free of customs duty until otherwise provided, viz: 

Botany yam, single, in numbers 30 and finer, on mule cops, dry spun on what is 
known as the French or Belgian system, not doubled or twisted, in white only, when 
imported by manufacturers of cashmere socks and stockings, to be used exclusively 
for the manufacture of such articles in their own factories. 

Charles E. Turner, Catwul-OeyieraL 

Ottawa, Octobet^ SO, 1901. 



BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
VANC'OUVER. 



When my last annual report was made, there were three consular 
agencies subordinate to this consulate, viz, Cumberland, Kossland, and 
Nelson. Since that time, a new agency has been established at Fernie, 
in southeasteni British Columbia. Fernie is the center of the recently 
developed coal and coke industries in the Crow's Nest Pass region. 

The past year has been one of increased business throughout this 
consular district, and the exports to and imports from the United 
States were much larger than for the preceaing twelve months, as 
will be seen by the following reports of tne collector of customs: 

Exports and imports, 
VANCOUVER. 



1900. 
1901 . 



Exports. 



92,484,740 
2,863,218 



Imports. 



t3, 877, 178 
4,362,155 



NEW WESTMINISTER.' 



1900 t2,447,594 $807,702 



*I hare been unable to procure the figures for Rowland and New Westminster for the past year, as 
all returns are now made to the Government at Ottawa. 
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EdjmrtM and imports — Continued 
ROSSLANDv 





Export*. 


Imports. 


1900 




$4,991,848 


$763, on 




COMOX. 


1901 




1984,970 


$83,251 










NELSON. 






1900 




$1,199,225 
871,566 


$844,882 


1901 


783,700 








KASLO. 




1900 


9951,687 
1.241,000 


$106,941 


1901 


184,067 









• I have been unable to procure the figures for RoaBland and New Westmhwter for the pa«i year, m 
all returns are now made to the Government at Ottawa. 

Imports from and exports to the United States are not only con- 
stantly increasing, but there is every prospect for a much g^reater 
expansion of this trade in the near future. 

To keep pace with the development of the resources of British 
Columbia, new means of transportation to and from the United StiiUvs 
are being provided. 

The principal exports from this district consist of lumber, minerals, 
and fish. The imports embmcc almost everything this people consume, 
and the United States furnishes far more than all other countries. 



SALMON AND HALIBUT FISHERIES. 

The past season has been a most profitable one for the salmon can- 
neries. The number of cases canned almost equaled that of 1897, the 
largest year in the history of the industry. I believe that with 
increased prices and diminished cost of canning, due partly to more 
efficient organization of the business and partly to more genei-al use 
of labor-saving machinery, the canners will receive a larger profit than 
they did in that phenomenal season. 

A movement is now on foot here to curtail the production of canned 
salnron next 3^ear by closing about one-half the canneries. It is hoped 
that this action wilf result \n clearing the market of surplus stock and 
bringing about better prices. 

During the past year, a new hatchery has been established at Salmon 
Arm, British Columbia, on the Fraser River, with a capacity of 
10,000,000 salmon fry. Heretofore, there has been but a single prop- 
agating station within the Province, with a capacity of only 0,0<M),OiM> 
fry. 

The fisheries are controlled by the Dominion government, although 
the provincial government has made overtures looking to their man- 
agement. The people interested in the industry feel that the Ottawa 
government has not protected and promoted their interests to the extent 
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if should have done, considering the very large revenue the fisheries 
yield. 

Recently, the provincial government employed Mr. J. C. Babcock, 
formerly connected with tEe fisheiy commission of California, to 
examine the whole fishery question in this Province, and he is now 
engaged in performing that auty. It is expected that the location of 
new hatcheries, controlled either bv the Dominion or the provin(;ial 
government, will be one result of Mr. Babcock's investigations. 

Effort is still being made to substitute trap for seine fishing. Those 
who desire to protect the salmon and perpetuate the industry strongly 
advocate trap mstead of boat fishing. 

OTHER FISHERIES. 

The New England Fish Company of Boston, Mass., last year caught 
at sea, principally in Queen Charlotte Sound, more than 8,500,000 
pounds of fresh halibut, and shipped it, packed in ice, from this port 
to Boston under consular seal. The same company now has three 
steamei^s at work, and will ship a much larger quantity of halibut this 
year than last. 

A new halibut-fishing company has just been formed, with head- 

?[uarters at Nanaimo, British Columbia. Its shipments will be made 
rom New Westminster, 12 miles from Vancouver. It is stated that 
the new company has closed contracts to supply large quantities of 
fresh salmon and halibut to merchants in^New York and Boston. The 
iompany is also said to have contracted to supply leading fish smokers 
at (jjoucester, Mass. It promises to commence shipping in Februaiy 
next, and will employ three steamers during the coming winter. 

LUMBER. 

The exx)ort of luml)er from this Province for the past year has been 
almost double that of the preceding twelve months. The latest figures 
obtainable show that 22,(XK),000 feet were exported during the year 
ended December 31, 1899, and 43,000,000 feet during 1900. 

The industry still continues to suffer on account of the diflSculty in 
procuring a sufficient number of vessels. There is a slight difl'erence 
t)etween freight rates from this port and those from Puget Sound, and 
I believe the insurance is also a little higher upon vessels and cargoes 
here. It is claimed that the pilotage, towage, and harbor dues are 
greater here than on the Sound. Masters of vessels further claim they 
c«n carry considerably larger cargoes from Sound ports than from here. 

The following exti-at^t from the last report of the president of the 
Vancouver Board of Trade indicates that an etfoi-t is now being made 
to place a dut}^ upon lumber entering this Province from the United 
States. I do not know that lumber is imported here in any quantity, 
<*ertainly none of a kind that competes with the local supply: 

The lumber and shingle manufacturers have a standing and, I think, well-founded 
grievance in the anomalous conditions of the tariff regulations affei'ting the inter- 
change, of their i-onimodity Injtween Canada and the United States. They point to 
the Uu't that while they havo to pay increased prices in Canada on all kinds of sup- 
plies by rt^ason of our protective tan'ff, yet the product of United States sawmills and 
Fhingle mills is permitte<l to enter Cana<la free of duty, while, at the same time, the 
product of Canadian mills is shut out of the United States by a duty of $2 iier 1,000 
feet on lumber and 30 cents i)er 1,000 on shinglen. This matter has already Wn the 
subject of representation from this board, an<l is, 1 think, of sufticit^nt importance to 
again engage its attention, the lumber indunlry In-ing a most im^Kirtant factor in the 
welfare of Vancouver. 
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Local lumbermen complain that while the Provinces east of British 
Columbia insist upon a tariff on merchandise of all kinds, thereby 
compelling British Columbia merchants to make their purchases in 
those Provinces i-ather than in nearby portions of the United States, 
where such merchandise could be procured much more cheaply, they at 
the same time demand that lumber from the United States be admitted 
duty free. This is probably the grievance that prompted* the presi- 
dent of the Vancouver Board of Trade to make the remarks quoted 
above. 

There has been much earnest talk about establishing a British 
Columbia merchant fleet to relieve the present diflicultv m shipping 
lumber, as well as to found a new (shipbuilding) industry. It is 
probable that this enterprise, like so many others proposed, only 
awaits the necessary capital. This might be a good opening for some 
shipbuilder from the United States. The material is here, and the 
demand for ships is constant. Opinion prevails that large sailing 
schooners are the most profitable freight carriers, especially for lum- 
ber, for long vo3^ages. Manv of these vessels are now lyeing built on 
Puget Sound, and nie people here think they should follow the example 
of 9ieir neighbors. 

Most of the lumber shipped from here goes to Austmlia, China, 
Japan, the east coast of Africa, and some to Chile and Peru. On their 
return voyages, vessels bring coal from Australia to the Hawaiian 
Islands and to this Province. . Return cargoes from Aj^iatic countries 
are not so easily procured at present, but it is hoped that by extending 
trade in the Far East, this will be remedied. 

During the last year, 212 carloads of shingles (valued at $61,464) 
have been exported from this Province to the United States, mainly to 
Boston, Mass. It is understood that all the shingle mills of British 
Columbia are now combined. The cedar shingles manufactured here 
would find a still larger market in our Eastern States, were it not for 
the very high f reight mtes. 

MINING. 

The mining laws of this Province arc favorable to the miner. In 
the case of placer mining, a liberal claim is given, and a free miner's 
certificate is obtained by the payment of a fee of $5. A miner is 
required to work his claim continuously, unless permission is given, 
for cause, to " lay over," or leave of absence is granted. The lode 
mines are open to citizens of all other countries who comply with the 
laws, which are liberal in their terms. In the case of placer claims, a 
yearly tax of 25 cents per acre is levied; but if f 200 is spent in a year 
this tax is not levied. A tax of 2 per cent is levied quarterly on all 
ores and other mineral substances mined in the Province. Where a 
mine yields under $5,000 in a year, half the tax is refunded. In the 
case of placer or dredging mines that produce under $2,000 per year, 

fross value, the owners are entitled to a refund of the wnole tax. 
his tax is in substitution for all taxes on the land and for the personal- 
property tax, so long as the land is used for mining purposes. 

Placer mining of the Province is now principally confined to the 
Cariboo and the Atlin districts. 

In the Cariboo district, hydraulic mining is carried on extensively, 
and armngements are in progress to increase very largely this kind of 
work. 
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In the Atlin district, owing to a lack of water, hydraulic mining has 
not this year proved successful. The plac*er mines, where water is 
available, yielded largely. There are prospects for an increased out- 
put in this district during the coming year. 

New smelters and concentrators are being erected at diflferent points 
in the Province. The Granby smelter has done a large and steadily 
increasing business throughout the year. It is now handling some 
1,200 tons of ore daily, and it is expected that this output will be 
enlarged within a very short time. 

The Britannia mine, situated on the coast about 30 miles from this 
city, is claimed to be the largest body of copper-ffold ore in sight 
anywhere, unless it be the mines in Arizona. This property nas 
been on the market for some time, and is now in the hands of a syndi- 
cate, which is about to commence the construction of a large concen- 
trator. It is expected that a smelter also will be erected, probably 
during the coming year. 

The smelter at Trail has increased its capacity and is also about to 
enlarge its facilities for handling available ore. 

The smelter at Greenwood is working successfull}-. The district in 
which it and the Granby smelter at Grand Forks are situated has only 
recentl3' been developed, the mining interests there having been brought 
into a paying condition within the past two years. 

The railr^d from Republic, in Washington, to the boundary line 
near Grand Forks, British Columbia, is nearly completed. The rolling 
sUx'k is nearlv all on the ground, and it is said that the road will be 
open for traflSc on Christmas Day next. The road will bring the ores 
from Republic to the smelters in British Columbia. 

The silver-lead district has not been as productive as heretofore. 
The tax upon lead sent to the United States renders it difficult for 
miners in this district to compete, with the load mines south of the 
boundary. The largest silver-lead mine in this Province, and the sec- 
ond largest on the continent, the St. Eugene, at Movie, has been closed 
down since the expiration of its contract (some time in June), but I am 
informed it is about to resume operations. 

For a long time, persons have been trying to induce the Dominion 
government to subsidize a lead-refining establishment. An applica- 
tion has been made to the government to grant a subsidy of $5 per ton 
for all lead bullion refined in the Province. I can not learn that this 
has actually been granted, although it is said that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and others interested are about to establish a refinery in con- 
nection with the smelter at Trail. 

CX)AL. 

Coal mining still remains one of the largest three industries in the 
Province. The bituminous coal produced here is of a very high grade, 
containing a very large percentage of carbon and volatile matter, with 
little ash. It is claimed to be the best coal for steaming purposes to 
be found on the coast. The shipment of coal from the mines on Van- 
couver Island would have been larger, if more vessels could have been 
procured to carry the product. 

Very serious disasters have occurred in two of the mines during the 
year, causing the death of a large number of men and crippling the 
output of the mines for a season. Coal exists in many places 
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throughout the Province, remote at present from means of tmnspor- 
tation, but which will ultimately be placed upon the market. The 
mines at Fernie and vicinit}', which were opened less than three years 
ago, are shipping about 100 carloads daily. This coal is of a most 
excellent coking quality, and there are now about 750 coke ovens in 
use, with others in process of construction. A railroad is being built 
for the purpose of shipping this coke into the United States. The 
demand for coke will be sufficient to warrant a very large extension 
of the business as soon as this new road is completed. 

CAUTION TO INTENDING INVESTORS. 

While the mines of this Province are rich, and the opportunity for 
investing capital, with large profits, is good, yet it would be well to 
examine with great care properties that are offered for sale and to 
ascertain definitely their real value before purchasing mining stocks. 
Heretofore, this Province has been considerably injured by the mar- 
keting of properties and stock that have proved to be of little worth. 
There are fine properties that will yield good dividends upon the money 
invested in them, under proper conditions. 

The development of the mining interests in this Province means an 
increasing market for the agricultural productions of the Pacific coast 
States, as well as for all classes of mining tools and machinery. 

ASSAr OFFICE. 

During the past summer, the Dominion government has established 
an assay office in this city similar to. that in Seattle, for the purpose 
of inducing the miners in the North to bring their gold here for 
reduction. The government has also offered a rebate of I per cent 
on the tax paid in this province and the Yukon Territory. I under- 
stand that two and one-naif or three millions of dollars' worth of gold 
have ))een brought here and refined. As there is no mint in Canada, 
I believe this refined gold finds a market in the United States. 

FOOD SUPPLY. 

So small a portion of the province is adapted to agriculture that a 
very large amount of the food supply must be imported, either from 
eastern Canada or the Pacific coast States. The local supply of butter, 
chee.se, e^gs, fruit, and meats is always insufficient to meet the demand. 

There is an increasing interest here in pure-bred stock, and recently 
a shipment of fine stoc*k has been made to China, with a view of test- 
ing tne market. If it is demonstrated that shipments of such stock 
will pay, this will also be an opportunity for the stockraisers in the 
Pacific coast States. The hides stripped from cattle slaughtered in 
this province are now, I think, all shipped to San Francisco. It is a 
(|uestion whether there may not be an opening here for the establish- 
ment of a tannery. 

BUILDING MATERIAL. 

Building stone, lime, and cement are plentiful throughout the prov- 
ince, especially in the vicinity of this city. Bricks of verv good qual- 
ity are manufactured here and at other points in British Columbia. 
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Large beda of almoBt pure lime are found both on the coa.st and in the 
interior. One of the largest deposits of gypsum to be found anywhere 
exists in the interior, as yet too remote irom the market to permit 
its development. Excellent marble is found in lar^e quantities near 
tidewater. At present, the owners think our tariff prevents their 
shipping marble to the United States, and the}' have no other market. 

LABOR STRIKES. 

The labor troubles of the province have been a serious drawback to 
its industries during the past year, as in the one preceding. This ye^ir, 
the trackmen of the Canadian Pacific Railway were on strike for two 
or three months, causing great inconvenience to both passenger and 
freight traflSc. The trouble is over now, however. 

Some of the* fishermen were on strike for a short time at the begin- 
ning of the season, but the difficulties were soon adjusted and very 
little harm was done. 

The strikes in the mining districts in the southeastern portion of the 
province were more serious than in either of the above cases. They 
caused the shutting down of the largest ore shippers, and the tying up 
of the smelters, both at Trail in this province and at Northpoit in the 
State of Washington, for a period of between two and three months. 
However, these troubles have been adjusted, and confidence is felt 
that miners will now come in, bringing their famUies and establishing 
homes. 

There is constant friction between the white labor of the prov- 
ince and the Chinese and Japanese, who are here in large numbers and 
are still arriving. Very many of the Japanese have become natural- 
ized and are, therefore, entitled to fishermen's licenses, which they pro- 
cure in large numbers. The white fishermen make frequent complaints 
in consequence. The provincial legislature has, upon one or two 
occasions, enacted laws restricting oriental immigration — in fact almost 
absolutely prohibiting it — but upon each occasion these laws have been 
disallowed by the Dominion government. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

Lar^e quantitie^s of beer and wine, manufactured in the States; of 
Washington and California, are impoi-ted and consume<l here. 

There have been rumors several times during the past year that 
some persons were about to establish a pulp mill in this vicinity, but 
the mill has not yet materialized. There is a large body of spruce 
timber, suitable for making pulp. 

The manufacturing interests of this city developed considerably 
during the vear. One establishment, a short time ago, turned out 
1,(XK) feet of 18-inch pipe to \ye used at one of the mines in the inte- 
rior. All kinds of castings and a very great variety of machinery are 
now manufactured at Vancouver, but not enough, as yet, to interfere 
with a large sale of similar articles manufactured in the United States. 

There is a sugar refinery here which supplies the entire market from 
Vancouver as far east as Winnipeg. The raw sugar is brought from 
the English islands in the South Pacific and from reru. 

Some tobacco is grown in the province, and a very considerable 
portion of the cigars used here is of loinil manufacture. 
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There has been an unusual number of vessels wrecked upon the 
coasts of British Columbia and Alaska this year, some totally, others 
partially. One resulted in a large loss of lite. 

During the year, I have had many inquiries from merchants and 
nianufacturers throughout the United States for information. In each 
case, I have endeavored to furnish the desired data. 

If our manufacturers will push their wares a little more energetic- 
ally in this province, I am sure they will largely increase their trade. 
I shall always be ready to render any assistance in my power to effect 
this result. 

L. Edwin Dudley, Consul. 

Vancouver, November 30^ 1901, 



STJPPIiEMENTABT. 

The following appears in the Daily Advertiser of this city. 

The city of Roesland made a new record in 1901 as a mining camp. The ore pro- 
duced in the camp, and shipped out for treatment, either to the North port or the 
Trail smelter, aggr^^tes 279,133 tons, a clear gain of more than 60,000 tons over the 
record of the previous year. That the gain is so substantial is really remarkable in 
view of the fact that for one month, not a pound of ore went out of the camp, and 
that for a couple of months in addition the output was curtailed, while the mines 
were being manned by the new crew of miners. It is notable also that the increase in 
the shipments of 1901 over 1900 is greater by almost 10,000 tons than that of the ship- 
ments of 1900 over those of 1899. 

A very conservative estimate of the worth of the ore shipped during the past year 
places the gross value at $3,700,000. This conclusion is arrived at by using the aver- 
age values given in the annual reports of the various companies, and from other 
information. 

The amended statement of the camp's output, as secured from the mines, is given 
herewith: 

Mine. ! Toii^. Mine. Tons. 



LeRol 

Centre Star 

LeRol No. 2 

WarEaile 

RosBland Great Western 

Iron Mask 

Homestake i 20 

I. X. L 230 



160,718 
58,600 
89,160 
19,900 
10,681 
8,738 



Spitsee 20O 

Velvet 66S 

Monte Cristo 20 

Eyening Star 74 

Giant 74 

Portland 24 

Total I 279.138 



The total output from the camp since its inception is 921,015 tons, with an esti- 
mated value of $16,910,210. 

Much the larger part of Rossland ore is shipped to the smelter 
owned and operated by the Le Roi Company, at Northport, Wash. 
An enormous quantity of limestone of first quality lies very near the 
Northport smelter, and is used for fluxing the ores. 

A very large proportion of the men employed in the Rossland camp 
consists of citizens of the United States. Tools, machinery, and sup- 
plies of all kinds used in and about Rossland come from the United 
States. 

The Rossland mines are constantly increasing their output of ore. 
The Velvet mine is expected to begin shipping within a month. Now 
that the labor troubles have been adjusted upon a basis that promises 
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permanency, it is expected that the yield of the Rossland mines during 
the coming year will greatly exceed that of any preceding twelve 
months. 

THE TRAIL SMELTER. 

This smelter is located upon the bank of the Columbia River, about 
V2 miles by rail from Rossland. although the distance by wagon road 
is only about 7 miles. In addition to the regular smelting works, the 
establishment at Trail embraces a " lead stacK." The following state- 
ment made by the sui>erintendent of the Trail smelter will be of value 
to persons interested in the mineral production of that section: 

Mr. W. H. Aldridee, of this (Trail) smelter, states that the mana^ment will pro- 
ceed at once with the construction of a refinery at Trail of sufficient capacity to 
handle Cana<la*8 present bullion output. The plant wil 1 be to a certain extent experi- 
mental, but if it IS a commercial success it will be extended. 

Mr. Aldridge says, voicing general opinion, that all of the metal markets have 
been mrist unsatisfactory to the mines, smelters, and refineries. The fall in lead and 
silver has affected the receipts of some Kootenav lead-silver mines to the extent of 
$600,000 annually, comparing the quotations for January last with those of the pres- 
ent The smelters have also lost heavily in buying and selling on a falling market, 
it requiring four or five months for the smelters to realize upon metals. 

The railways and smelters will join in making a reduction for the coming year in 
freight and treatment chai^res on clean lead ores of$4 per ton. The smelters are willing 
to reduce their charges, providing they can be relieved from the danger of incurring 
further losses due to decline in metals. 

To accomplish this, with due safeguards for the smelter buyers, it is proposed that 
preliminary settlements involving the payment of 90 per cent of the proceeds will be 
made as soon as the results are obtained from the smelter, the final settlement to be 
made on quotations for metals 90 days after preliminary settlement. It is proposed 
to reduce the zinc limit from 10 per cent to 8 per cent. This means that on clean 
lead ores carrying 40 per cent lead and over, the total redaction in freight and treat- 
ment chai]ges will l>e $4 per ton, while on ores containing over 8 j>er cent zinc, the 
net reduction will be $3. 

The companv at Trail is spending large amounts in enlargements and improve- 
ments, and will continue to do so, believing that there shortly will \ye an improvement 
in .'diver-lead prices. 

L. Edwin Dudley, Conaul. 

Vancouver, January J, 1902. 



BEPOBT FBOM CONSUIiAB AOENOT AT NELSON. 

From what can be learned from the parties interested in mining, the 
prospect of a speedy settlement of the existing labor troubles is very 
poor. The mines in the immediate vicinity of Nelson have been work- 
ing with about half force for the last year. The smelter located here 
8eems to average a car load of copper matte or lead bullion per day. 
The smelters at Grand Forks ana Greenwood, in this district, are 
working at about the same rate, none employing a full force of men. 

The mines in this district are not affected bv the present price of 
lead, as they are all gold or silver producers. In the Slocan country, 
however, a ffreat depression exists on account of the low market price 
of lead. Many of the mines there are idle and the others are only 
niakine small shipments. As a consequence, business in that district 
is at a low ebb. 

There is some complaint among the business men in this city, but 
most of them seem to be doing fairly well. At present, however, I 

H. Doc. 320 21 
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could not advise anyone to seek employment or to on^jje in nierrantile 
business here. 

The chief interest at present seenis to be centered in the coal deposits 
in the Crows Nest Pass country. It is said a great deal of Eastern 
capital will be put in there in the spring. 

Emmett C. Brown, 

V</H8idar AfjcitL 
Nelson, ISepterribcr i, 1901. 



L 



VICTORIA. 

While there has been complaint among business men of the difficul- 
ties experienced in getting satisfactory rates and prompt service to 
the Yukon country, and also of the lack of facilities for trade on the 
west coast, which are considered the causes of the somewhat decreased 
amount of business in this consular district for the year just closing, 
there has been a decided revival of the mining interests on Vancouver 
Island, and indications were never better. 

On the Alberni Canal, west coast, and at Mount Sicker, important 
improvements have l)een made, and large amounts of copper are for- 
warded to Tacoma for smelting. Of the abundance of ore thei*e is 
substantial evidence. Several hundred men are engaged in raining, 
and as the climate is such that work can be continued at all seasons of 
the year, there is a steady improvement in island trade with Victoria. 

The coal mines on the island are working nearly as hard as ever, 
notwithstanding the reduction in consumption on account of oil dis- 
coveries, and the more general use of this fuel to create motive power. 

NEW RAILWAYS. 

There have been several movements toward the establishment of 
new railroad routes, notably a ferry connection between Vancouver 
Island and the mainland, by way of Sidney and Point Roberts, to con- 
nect with the Victoria and Sidney Railroad on the island, and a branch 
of the Great Northern on the Fraser River, which project, it is expected, 
will be rushed forward this winter. Victoria voted therefor a bonus 
of §15,000 annually for twenty years. Fully half the entire time of 
the last session of the provincial legislative assembly was occupied 
in the consideration of railway projects (including one from Welling- 
ton to Cape Scott, the northern limit of Vancouver Island), resulting 
in the passage of several charters, and a railroad loan bill, which con- 
tained such di'astic provisions as to effectually prevent the acceptance 
thereof bv any company. Among these provisions were clauses pro- 
hibiting the employment of alien labor in the construction or operation 
of said railways, placing rates for passenger and freight traffic under 
the control of the Government, and providing that after the lapse of 
twenty 3'ears, the Government should have the option of purchase. 

DREDGING. 

Considerable dredging has been done in Victoria Harbor during the 
past year, which has greatly facilitated the movements of vessels, 
although even now, steamers nave to take a narrow and tortuous route 
to gain access to the inner wharves. 
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CENSUS. 

The Dominion census figures are generally disappointing through- 
out Canada, although British Columbia is credited with having doubled 
in population during the past decade, showing 98,173 inhabitants in 
t891 and 190,000 in 1901. The population of Victoria in 1891 was 
16,841, and in 1901 it is given as 20,821, whereas 25,000 had been con- 
lidently claimed by all the city authorities and statisticians. There 
are about 2,000 persons residing outside the municipal boundaries who, 
for aU practical purposes except taxpaying, are residents of Victoria, 
so that it would be fair to claim 23, (XX) as representing those who call 
Victoria their home. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Extensive improvements of a public nature are in progress. In 
accordance with a vote of the citizens, the sum of $282,000 is being 
thus expended: $30,000 for a new high school, $27,000 for paving 
Government street (the principal buijiness thoroughfare), $75,000 for 
a new steel bridge at Point EUice across the Victoria Arm on the road 
leading from Victoria to the naval station at Esquimalt, and $150,000 
to reclaim the James Bay mud flats, which connect the main portion 
of the city with the Parliament building. Work has alreaay com- 
menced on the high school building, which is to be a two-story brick 
structure; also, on the James Bay causeway, the plans of which call 
for a permanent stone structure, and the reclaiming of the mud flats, 
which have long caused odors and been an unsightly blot in the center 
of the city. A cofferdam has already been constructed, and work will 
be pushed steadily to completion. The paving of Government street 
is postponed to next year, as is also the erection of the bridge across 
Point EUice, the specifications for which call for a steel structure 600 
feet long with a roadway 24 feet wide. Tenders are now advertised 
to build this important improvement. During the past year, 45 frame 
buildings and 24 brick buildings and additions have been erected, at a 
cost of $363,850, adding much to the solidity and appearance of the 
city, which steadily improves year by year. Among the new buildings 
is a factory 60 by 125 feet, near the outer wharf, devoted to the manu- 
facture of patent salmon cans, something after the plan of the factory 
at Fairhaven, Wash. The patent is an- American invention, and the 
machinery used all comes from Chicago. Ten thousand dollars' worth 
of machinery for 1-pound tall cans has already arrived and been placed 
in the factory. Two more $10,000 invoices for the manufacture of 
1-pound flat and one-half-pound tins are expected shortly, when active 
operations will commence. 

A factory for smoking hams, including a cold-storage plant, all run 
by electricity, has also been erected and placed in operation near the 
entrance to the harbor. 

NANAIMO. 

There has been a decided falling off in the shipping of this pori, for 
the year, as compared with 1900, owing to the diminished coal export. 
Notwithstanding this, the city itself has advanced, and according to 
the last census returns, the population is now 5,500. The output of 
the local colliery for the year ended June 30, 1901, was 589,827 tons. 
Of this, 463,509 tons were for foreign shipment, 425,477 tons going to 
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the United States. The balance, not exported, was for home con- 
sumption, and the foreign shipments not shown in "Expoits to the 
United States " consistedchiefly of bunker coal on the colliers plying 
between this port and the United States. 

While the above figures apparently show a decrease in the foreign 
shipments of Nanaimo, there nas actually been an increase of 23,<WO 
tons, as in former reports the shipments of the Wellington mines from 
Departure Bay were included. The coal company has also done con- 
siderable development work, and has lately completed a railway 3 
miles in length to the new Harwood shaft to the southwest of the city, 
and is now shipping a very good quality of coal from the field thus 
opened up. 

A strong effoii; is being made to connect the city with the west coast 
at Alberni bv rail, and the Nanaimo Board of Trade has sent an engi- 
neer through the country intervening to ascertain the feasibility of 
such a road. His report shows that it is nuite practical to build a rail- 
way through the center of the island, ana that a very valuable area of 
mineral lands would be thereby opened up. It is also known that a 
considerable area of fine agricultural land would lie along the pro- 
posed route. There are many promising mineral properties located in 
the country through which the road would pass, tnat are only waiting 
an outlet to be actively worked. One ledge recently discovered gave 
an assay value of f 62 m copper and gold, and was uncovered for over 
200 feet. 

The oflicial figures for the output of the Extension and South Wel- 
lington mines for the year 1900 are: 

Tons. 

Total output, Extension and Alexandra 379, 686 

Exported to the United States 249,122 

The proportion of imports coming from the United States is about 
the same as in former years, viz, 75 per cent. The latest annual statis- 
tics of impoils from all sources and of exports to the United States 
are given below: 

Imports from all sources. 

Free $69,018 

Dutiable 310,860 

Total importa 379,878 

Duty collerte<l on above imports 100, 345 

Exports to the Ihnted Stales, 

Coal $1,661,256 

Gold dust 1,105 

Household goods 202 

Logs 4, 906 

Personal effects 102 

Silver coin 1,330 

Returned American goods 1, 678 

Total exports 1,670,635 

The foreign shipping of the port of Nanaimo for the year ended 
June 30, 1901, was as follows: 

Vessels arrived from foreign port« 131 

Vessels departed for foreign ports 150 

Tonnage arrived 217, 7.58 

Tonnage departed 222,458 

Of the above, 57 vessels, of 96,988 tons, were American. 
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CHEMAINUS. 

The settlement at this point is composed almost entirely of employees 
of the mills of the Victoria Lumber and Manufacturing Company; but 
as the coal shipments of Ladysmith and copper ore from the district 
of Mount Sicker, as well as tne expoils of lumber and logs from the 
mill here, go through the cx)nsular agency at Chemainus, the returns 
are large. 

The American tonnage entered at the Chemainus consular agency 
from January 1 to September 30, 1901, was 48,082 tons, not including 
about 16,000 tons trading with the adjacent Puget Sound country. 

The imports from the United States comprise principally mill 
machinery and milway equipment, which has amounted to $30,250. 
The mill company has a bonded warehouse in connection with its store, 
and imports about $30,000 worth of groceries, beef, and pork, etc., 
per year. 

The harbor is Horseshoe Bay, being in the shape of a horseshoe, one- 
half mile deep and one-quarter mile wide, with an average depth of 
water of 12 fathoms and 30 feet at the wharves, where they have facili- 
ties for loading 7 ships at a time. The harbor is completely pro- 
tected from the prevailing winds, southeast and northwest, and vessels 
can lie either at the wharves or at anchor with perfect safety at all 
seasons of the year. 

The first shipments of coal from Ladysmith were made in September, 
1899, when there were two buildings in the plaice. To-day, the popu- 
lation is about 2,000; there are 5 hotels and many stores, large lumber 
yards, an iron foundry, and other industries, which go to make it a 
thriving little town. The shipments of coal to American ports during 
the three quartei-s ended September 30, 1901, amounted to 229,426 tons, 
valued at f 917,703. There was also a local trade, amounting to 30,000 
tons. There is a daily ferry service from Vancouver, giving through 
freight transportation from the East to Victoria and points along the 
line of the Ksquimauit and Nanaimo Railway. The wnarvesand ship- 
ping facilities enable the handling of 0,000 tons daily. 

The New Vancouver Coal Company has about completed the prelim- 
inaries for the energetic working of what is known as the lower seam 
in the Protection Island shaft. This seam is now connected with the 
upper seam by an incline, up which the coal will l>e hauled to the 
bottom of the shaft. The coal is of the best quality, and more than 
the average thickness. It will be worked on the " long wall sj^stem," 
the mining being done by coal cutters driven b}^ compressed ah'. 

TIMBER AND LUMBER. 

The principal lumber industry of Vancouver Island is at Chemainus, 
and in the hands of the Victoria Lumber and Manufacturing Compan v, 
whose officers and stockholders are almost wholly Americans. Tte 
general manager came to this countiy from Minnesota, selected and 
sui-veyed the 150,000 acres of land comprising the timber holdings, 
and built and equipped 10 miles of standard-guage railroad to bring 
logs to salt water at the mills. The company has several logging 
camps, with a total capacity of 200,000 feet per day, and is buflding 
the railway into the lumber yards, where arrangements are being made 
to build large dry kilns, planing mills, etc., for the purpose of manu- 
^tui'ing the higher gi-ades of lumber for the Eastern markets. 
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This mill has shipped, to September 30 this year, 18,212,877 feet of 
lumber, valued at $173,022, to foreign countries, and 6,400,000 feet, 
valued at $64,000, to domestic Canadian ports. To the United States 
there have been shipped 7,900,000 feet of logs, valued at $47,202. 
These are principally cedai logs, sent to shingle mills at Seattle, Blaine, 
and Whatcom, Wash. 

The timber cut in the Province of British Columbia during the 
year ended De<»ember 31, 1900, in board feet, is officially reported a8 
follows: 

Timber on Crown lands 152, 188, 199 

Cord wood on Crown lands 19, 202, 900 

Timber cut on leaseholds 61,140,883 

Timber cut on private property 9, 746, Ml 

Timber cut on Esquimault and Nanaimo lands 27, 472, 770 

Imported timber 0, 386, 017 

Total 276.136,410 

The shipments of lumber to points east of the Rocky Mountains in 
1900 amounted to 27,047,057 feet; shipments of shingles to the same 
points amounted to 225,(KX),000. The total revenue derived from tim- 
ber sources during 1900 was $145,766. 

The total exports of lumber and timber from British Cohnnbian mills 
for 1900 were: 



DeKtiimtinii. , Feet. Destination. 



26,043,613 I ChinaandJapan 

33,936.773 United States Atlantic ports . 



United Kin^^dom and Continent.. 

Australia 

Africa ' 5; 887, 385 I Mexico 

Peru 4,5M,350 I 

Chile ! 8,858,830'; Total 

other South American ports 327, 995 || 



Feet. 



9,468,501 

1,061,405 

76,701 



84,210,558 



TRANSPORTATION. 

There were important iniprovements made in coast transportation 
when the Canadian Pacific Kailroad secured control of the company 
ninning British Columbian Steamers, but during the past two months 
the service has been somewhat crippled by wrecks and strandings. 
The finest vessel in the fleet — the Jmandet* — was wrecked with great 
loss of life, while nearly every othei* steamer has met with disaster of 
one kind or another in the dense fogs which prevail as the vessels wend 
their way amid the archipelago of islands which obstruct the inland 
passage to northern ports. Hut energetic efforts are being made to 
n^pair losses incurred and to fully equip the fleet for 1902. Plans 
have alre4idy been drawn and conti^acts let for two fast modern stenmei-s 
to ply in the Straits of Georgia, one to run up as far as Skagway, the 
other to be used as ferry between this city and Vancouver. E^h is 
to be 300 feet long, to be fully equipped with the most modern con- 
veniences, and to make from 16 to 18 knots an hour. 

All the indications point to a great extension of the lines of trans- 
poi*tation to the Orient. An addition to the Empress liners, which 
make trips everv three weeks from British Columbia to Hongkong, 
is promised next spring. The great Japanese line — the Nippon Yusen 
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Kaisha — is now running fine steamships every two weeks between 
Puget Sound polls and Japan, touching at Victoria both ways. It is 
also announced that the Canadian Pacific will next year put on a line 
of steamers between British Columbia and Vladivostock, connecting 
with the ffreat Russian system of railroads. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad also runs an irregular line from Tacoma via Seattle and Vic- 
toria to the Orient. All the steamers now in the sei-vice carry inmiense 
loads of manufactures from American ports on the Sound, and are 
frequently so loaded as to be unable to take goods from Victoria. 

It is announced that the Imperial Limited train on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, which took only one hundred hours to make the run 
from Montreal to Vancouver, and was suspended October 15, will be 
discontinued entirely. Instead of running one fast train, an extm 
transcontinental tram will be ipaugui'ated next Ma}', three times a 
week, besides the regular train as at present. It is stated the fast train 
will cut down the time across the continent to ninety hours. 

The Victoria, Vancouver, and Eastern Raih'oad, now in progress on 
the mainland, it is reported, has abandoned the plan for tunneling 
through a hill 850 feet long near Cascade, British Columbia,- although 
the work had been well advanced. Instead, it has been decided to 
make a huge open cut through the hill. The cut with its approaches 
will be over 2,000 feet long. In order to expedite the work, a 
steam shovel has just been ordered. The chief engineer states that 
the section bej^ween Cascade and Cai'son, British Columbia, will be 
ready for the mils about January, 1902. 

THE PUBIJC SERVICE. 

During the past three vears, the Dominion Government has expended 
^41,464 on public buildings in this province at the following points, 
viz: At Victoria, new custom-house and post-office, $218,639; at Wil- 
liam Head Quarantine Station (Victoria), $23,163; public buildings at 
Vancouver, $36,326; at New Westminster, $24,100; at Rossland, 
$23,CKX); at Nelson, $11,000, and at Nanaimo, $5,236. 

The Dominion Government also erected the following telegi*ai)h 
lines on Vancouver Island: From Nanaimo to Comox, 50 miles, at a 
cost of $18,585, and from Alberni to Cape Boale, 40 miles, at a cost of 
$6,500. 

CUSTOMS COLLECTIONS. 

The total amount of revenue collected from customs at Victoria during 
the year ended June 30, 1901, was $870,057.80 against $805,418 in 
1900, thus showing an increase of $64,639.80. In addition to this, 
$85,946.29 was collected from head tax on Chinese immigrants, etc., 
or a total of $956,004.69. 

The customs collections on the Yukon frontier are returnable at 
and pass through the Victoria custom-house. The Yukon collections 
were $191,978.10, thus making the total revenue paid to the Dominion 
Government by the Victoria collector of customs $1,147,982.19. 
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IMPORTS. 

tmpotU into cotimdar dhtrirl of VictorUi during fiscal year ended June SO, 1901. 



ArticleK. 



Ale, beer, and porter 

Animals 

Agricultural implements 

Books and printed matter 

Boots, shoes, and manufactured leather . 

Bicycles 

Brass, and manu^tures of 

Breaostoffs 

Candles, tallow . 



Carriages, wafons, etc . 
Cement, Portland. 



Clocks, watches, etc . 
Coal. 



Cocoa 

Coffee 

Cotton, and manufactures of . 

Crude opium 

Drugs 

Earthen, granite ware, etc . . . 



Electric apparatus 

Fancy goods, laces, etc 

Fish, oysters, etc 

Fruits, dried, green, preserved, etc. 

Furniture 

Qalvaniced and enameled ware — 

Gas fixtures >. 

Glass, all kinds 

Gold and silver ware 

Guns, cartridges, powder, etc 

Hemp, bags, matting, etc 

Lead, pig, and manufactures of — 

Linen goods 

Locomotive engines 

Liquors 

Machinery and hardware 

Malt 

Milk, condensed 

Miudoal instruments 

Oils. 



Packages, post-office and express . 

Paper, and manufactures of 

Provisions, meats, etc 

Rubber and gutta-percha goods. . . 

Ships and ship machinery 

Silks 

S<mp8 

Steel rails 

Steel bars and manufactured iron. 

Sugar and sirups 

Tobacco and cigars 

Tubing 

Vegetables 

Wire, and manufactures of 

Wood, and manufactures of 

Wool, and manufactures of 

Unenumerated articles 



Total. 



FREE OF Dl'TV. 



From United From other 
States. countries. 



Agricultural products 

Animals and their produce. 

Fishing nets, etc , 

Manufactures 

Mining machinery , 

Miscellaneous articles 

Products of the forest , 

Product of the mines , 

Tin 



Total 

Grand total. 



$11,075 
86,938 
36,002 
12,878 
28,670 
7,668 
13,029 
147,764 
12,746 
8,611 
1,205 
4,100 
6,173 
8,136 
8,961 
38,717 



21,890 

2,371 

6,961 

5,362 

5,611 

14,100 

104,822 

15,189 

4,007 

6,841 

12,092 

2,468 

19,644 

2,932 

7,098 

2,607 

16,794 

7,464 

120,693 

2S,610 

19,842 

4,169 

12,578 

32,622 

32,914 

339,999 

27,189 

37,325 

4,672 

6,210 

17,618 

19,236 

8,420 

110,958 

16,544 

31,324 

6,829 

26,332 

10,170 

124,561 



299,272 



2,021,768 



128,240 



11,279 

1,901 

29,657 



208 

122,921 

3,198 



5,792 

7^ 

98 

3,821 



39,792 

240,067 

84,625 

6,120 

662 



20,199 
17,263 
16,661 

7,836 

1,282 

122 

14,888 

6, (Ml 
12,907 
15,995 

1,167 
10,428 



678 

45,309 

7,451 

9,479 

28,632 

5,746 

500 

67,909 

2,123 

4,561 

2,237 

33,598 

16,922 

701 

10,220 

3,542 

1,620 

121,844 

90,344 



250,486 
2,704 I 



1,722,486 


1,399,414 


90,079 
16,730 


1.623 


28,813 




86,406 
19,226 


524,010 


40,131 
17.994 


62,268 



28,225 
131,302 



747,428 



2,146,842 



Total. 



$39,315 

86,938 

47, '281 

14,782 

58,327 

7,658 

13,232 

270,676 

15,944 

8,6U 

6,997 

4,867 

6,271 

11,957 

3,961 

78.509 

240,067 

106,515 

8,491 

6,613 

6.362 

25,810 

81.363 

120,473 

23.024 

5,289 

6,963 

26.980 

8,509 

82.551 

18,927 

8,265 

13,030 

15,794 

257,940 

123,297 

28.510 

19,842 

4.887 

57,887 

40,073 

42,393 

368,631 

32,934 

87,825 

62,582 

8,S:« 

22,169 

21,47S 

42,018 

127, 8B0 

17.245 

41,544 

10.371 

27,962 

132,014 

214,905 



3,121,900 



91,702 
15.730 
28,813 

610.416 
19,226 

102,399 
17,994 
29,118 

131,302 



1,046,700 



4,168,600 
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Imports into coimdar district of Victoria during fiscal year ended June SOj 1901 — Cont'd. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Imported from the United Statee: 

Dutiable $1,722,486 

Free 299,272 

Imported from other countries: 

Dutiable 1,399,414 

Free i^ 747,428 

Total 4,168,600 

Total imports: 

From United States 2,021,758 

From other countries 2, 146, 842 

Total 4,168,600 

The following official statistics, compiled by Hon. John McDougald, 
Dominion commissioner of customs, are from advance sheets of the 
annual report of the Victoria Board of Trade: 



CUSTOMS 8TATIOT1C8. 

Imports into the Province of British Columbia for fiscal year ended June 30 ^ 1901. 





Total imports. 


Total revenue. 


Port. 


DuUable. 


Free. 


Tobacco. 


Total 
imports. 


1901. 


1900. 


Grand Forks 


$210,343 
101.338 
310.112 
647,430 
331,177 
585.657 
3,318,724 
2,856,869 


$94,526 

39,050 

59,015 

138,894 

277,567 

185,017 

925,098 

1,092,648 


$818 


$305,187 
140,388 
374,233 
787,915 
622,097 
672,209 
4,271,666 
3,963,743 


$55,541.80 
26,968.87 
99,945.28 
171,241.38 
101,058.64 
1*4,400.67 
901.504.53 
871,410.97 




Kaslo 


$29,400.50 


Nanalmo. . , , , 


5,106 

2,091 

18,853 

1,535 

27,844 
14,226 


88, 108. 78 


Neleon 


188, 198. 85 


New Westminster 


135.650.80 
164,835.11 


Vancouvei 


911,811.07 


Victoria 


947,484.15 






Total 


8,311,650 
1,048,649 


2,761,316 
113,351 


64,473 


11,137,438 
1,162.000 


2,362.072.14 
228,028.06 


2,465,498.26 
256,247.73 


Yukon frontier and 
White Horse • 










Total revenue 










2,590,100.20 


2,721,745.99 















• In the customs statistics, these figures are included in imports to *• Yukon Territory." 
EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

The exports to the United States from this consular district, which 
includes Nauaimo, Ladysmith, and Chemainus, for the year ended 
June 30, 1901, amounted to $3,884,493.29, against $3,353,816.13 for 
the year ended June 30, 1900. The increase is almost entirely in coal 
and gold buUion. 

Detailed statement of exports to the United States^ year ended June SO^ 1901. 



Articles. 



Boom chains 

Brick 

Cedar logs 

Chinese groceries 

Coal 

Coal tar 

Coffee -... 

Copper sheathing 

Furs 

Fuse 

Gold dust and bulUon . 

Hides and skins 

Household goods 

Indian curios 

Junk 

Uquon 



Value. 



$1,844.00 

1,790.00 

81,622.73 

2,128.57 

3,001,062.20 

787.50 

2U.16 

802.50 

2,997.81 

488.75 

297,137.17 

79,197.65 

9,714.00 

457.50 

10,297.48 

86,990.87 



Article«. 



Ltmiber 

Manuscripts 

Miscellaneous 

Muriatic acid 

Nitrate of sode 

Onions, desiccated 

Ore, copper 

Returned American goods. 

Rice 

Salmon, canned 

Silver coin 

Specimens 

Tin, pig 

Tin plate 



Value. 



$1,122.42 

602.50 

6,957.86 

2,928.75 

146.21 

5,064.35 

803.532.50 

14,682.60 

2,981.77 

5,837.50 

1,330.00 

518.50 

16,110.19 

6,203.75 



Total r....\ 3,884,493.29 
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TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 

The system of traveling libraries, practically an extension of the 
provincial library first inaugurated in 1897, in spite of the difficulties 
of transportation in a sparsely populated country, grows in extent and 
popularity. Up to the present time, 32 library stations have been cre- 
ated and supplied with libraries. 

The system adopted is very simple indeed, and the details easilv 
worked out. A cei'tain number of persons in a community make appli- 
cation for a library. Upon security being given that the library will 
be cared for ancLduly returned, it is forwarded to its destination. Each 
locality is entitled to retain it for a period of six months, when it is 
exchanged for a library from anotner locality, and thus the various 
libraries are kept in circulation. In making up the libraries, the needs 
of each district are kept in mind; that is to say, in mining camps par- 
ticular attention is paid to mining books, in farming districts the latest 
and most authoritative works on agriculture are supplied, ot<;. There 
is a sprinkling of history, fiction, works of travel, philosophy, etc., 
makin<jf up in 100 or 150 volumes, as the case may l>e, a very compre- 
hensive, up-to-date assortment. As books are worn out or destroyed, 
they are replaced by others. The system so far has met with gratify- 
ing success, and the demands for libraries are rapidly increasing. 

BRITISH PACIFIC CABLE. 

The survey for the Pacific cable to connect Victoria with the Antip- 
odes has been completed. Some time ago, H. M. survey ship Egeria 
made soundings between Victoria and Fanning Island, where the first 
landing will be made, and the cable steamer Britannia^ which arrived 
at Honolulu on September 3, has surveyed the waters between Fan- 
ning Lsland and Austmlia. The Britannia left Auckland several 
months ago and made soundings over a zigzag course to Suv^a, where 
she arrived on July 21). At Suva, a site for the landing of the cable 
has been selected and at Norfolk and Fanning Island, stations have 
been laid. The Britannia left Suva, early in the morning of August 
3, taking in all IH^Ir soundings, the greatest depth found between buva 
and Fanning Island being 3,150 fathoms. Fanning Island was found 
to have but one available place for a cable landing, at a spot called 
Whalers I^anding. 

A special ship for the laying of the cable has just been completed 
bv the Telegraph Construction Company, who are the contractors. 
The work of laying the cable will commence in January, 1902. The 
longest step will be the initial jump from Barclay SounH to Fanning 
Island, a length of 3,600 miles, and costing something like $700 a mile. 
This line will oass within 220 miles of Hawaii, and it is repoi-ted that 
a company in Hawaii is already proposing to construct a cable to cx)ver 
the 220 miles from Honolulu to Fanning Island, which would cost 
something near half a million dollars. Engineers are now laying out 
and erecting wharves, cable buildings, houses for the staff, etc., and 
making the preliminary arrangements for the establishment of the cable 
station at Bamfield Creek, one of the harbors on Barclay Sound, 104 
miles northwest from Victoria. A staff of 40 men will >>e kept at this 
station. A great trunk road, 120 feet wide and 50 miles long, is to te 
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constructed across Vancouver Island from the landing point of the 
British Pacitic cable at Bamfield Creek to Nanaimo, so as to avert dan- 
ger of interruption to traffic with the mainland. 

TELEGRAPH TO KLONDIKE. 

The all-Canadian telegraph to Dawson, Northwest TiM-ritor}-, was 
completed September 24, 1901, and has been in constant opemtion 
since, except during tempomr^^ breakdowns owing to severe storms. 
The i-ates from Victoria to Dawson are $4.75 for 10 words, exclusive 
of address and signature, and 32 cents for each additional word; to 
Atlin, $3.75 fii*st 10 words, 17 cents each additional word; to Bennett, 
$4.50 and 27 cents. The tariff from Chicago to Dawson is 75 cents in 
addition to i*ate quoted, and from New York, $1. 

DOMINION GOVERNMENT SAVINGS BANK. 

The following table shows the amounts deposited and withdrawn at 
the Victoria branch of the Dominion Savings Bank, and the general bal- 
ance to the credit of depositors on the 30th of June of ea<'h year named: 

Df-pfisttx, irithdramtU^ ami halanre to credit of fleposUorSf Dominion Savings Hank, 

1893-1901. 



Vt«r. 



, Deposits, kjj^^y^jg_ 



1893 1212,259 

1«M 276,426 

l«to 301,266 1 

1896 309,099 



1897. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 



329,392 
864,475 
359,051 
333,916 
362,744 



$261,508 
275,026 i 
274, 158 
230,151 
281,797 
299,002 
303,139 
342,959 
342,574 



To credit of 
depositors. 

1696,092 

720,064 

769, 465 

875,319 

955,804 

1,048,827 

1,135,680 

1,158,896 

1,212,400 



COPPER MINES. 

There has ]>een great development during the past year in the mines 
in the neighl>orhood of Mount Sicker, 40 miles north of Victoria. 
Here Ls a group of mines, the principal of which is known as the Lenora. 
This has shipped 15,165 tons of ore up to September 30 this year, 
valued at $303,308, and has ready for shipment 15,000 tons additional. 
Ninety tons a day of fine gi-ade copper ore are now being taken out. 
The company has built a narrow-gauge railway line, 7 miles in length, 
from the mine to what is known as the Mount Sicker siding, near 
Westholm. The railway is run by a geared locomotive, built in Lima, 
Ohio, which <*limbs the gmdes with ease, though some of them are 
9 per cent. At present, all the ore is carried from Westholm b}^ the 
Esquimau and Nanaimo Railway; but 80 men are at work extending 
the company's narrow-gau^e line to Osborne Bay, and the grading is 
now al)out done. When finally completed, the railway will be 11^ 
miles in length. The road is built around the northern and western 
side of Mount Sicker, rising to a height of 1,400 feet in 7 miles. The 
view from the railway on the northern side of Mount Sicker is very 
fine, looking down into Ctiemainus Canyon, 1,400 feet below, and on 
the opposite side of the riv er is situated Mount Benton, which rises to 
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a height of 3,500 feet. The ore is now all shipped at Osborne Bay, 
the terminus of this new road, to the Tacoma smelter, but a smelter is 
to be at once erected, the contract having already been let 

The Tyee mine, adjacent to the Lenora, will begin shipping the first 
of 1902, and will probably ship 100 tons per day. There are also the 
Copper Canyon mines, which are doing extensive development work, 
and contemplate shipping ore early in 1902. 

Several other adjacent mines, owned by American capital, are doing 
more or less development work, and indications point to this district 
soon l>ecoming an important factor in the mining history of this 
Province. 

A contract has been let by the proprietor of the Golden Eiagle mine, 
at Alberni, for a road from the water to the mine, to cost $6,000. 
Work is now going on upon this enterprise, which, when completed, 
will be one of 3ie finest pieces of road building on the island. 

AGRICULTURE. 

An effort has been made during the past year to advance the agri- 
cultural interests of the Province. The sum of $24,910 was voted at 
the last session of the legislature, and has been expended in assistance 
to fruit growers, dairymen and live stock, flock masters, poultry and 
agricultural associations, horticulture, and farmers' institutes. The 
government has for some years rendered assistance to creameries by 
advancing loans to the extent of one-half the cost of building and 
plant, at a low rate of interest, repa3'able in ten years. A model ftivm 
18 also sustained by the Dominion government at Agassiz, on the 
mainland. 

Last year, the creameries of the Province turned out 333,615 pounds 
of butter, and as several new factories have been stalled during the 
present season, a large increase is expected next vear. Several suc- 
cessful fairs have been held at different points, tne most noteworthy 
being that at Victoria, the first held here for five years, the attendance 
at which was 18,110, and the total receipts $5,775.25. The display of 
fruits, stock, and grain, however, was not extensive, and the Province 
must for some time continue to depend on importations to supply the 
local demand. Fruit u< largely imported from California, and sheep 
from Washington; also eggs in large quantities. British Columbia is 
preeminently a mineral country, and mining must ever be its chief 
industry. 

SHIPPING. 

The port of Victoria maintains its position as the second in impor- 
tance in the Dominion of Canada. The official figures showinyf the 
tonnage of vessels clearing at the custom-houses of the principal ports 
for the year ended December 31, 1900, are: 

Tons. 

Montreal 2,068,313 

Victoria 1,796,331 

Halifax 1,707,785 

St. John, New Brunswick 1,213,298 

Quebec 1,088,627 

Vancouver 925, 244 
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The total number of vessels arriving and clearing at Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and their tonnage, for the year ended June 30, 1901, 
was: 



Vessels arriving and clearing at Victoria^ British Columbia^ year ended June 30, 1901, 

ARRIVING. 



Where regrtetered. 



United States 

British (including Canada) : 

Ooasting 

Deep sea 

Total 

Other countries 

Grand total 

CLEARING. 

United States 

British (Inelading Canada): 

Coasting 

Deep sea 

Total 

Other countries 

Grand total 



Vessels. 
1,217 



1,719 
192 



1,911 



8,160 



Tonnage. 



786,812 



675, 789 
179,960 



755,749 



76,484 



1,567,545 



1,191 



1,726 
2S2 



28 



3,177 



713,529 



565,986 
192,026 



757,961 



72,685 



1,544,175 



The full official statistics of British Columbia shipping for the year 
ended June 30, ltK)l, are given below: 

Statistics of British Columbia shipping for year ended June 30, 1901. 
COASTING— VESSELS ARRIVED. 





Port 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Crew. 


Nakusp 




1,080 
1,125 
2,020 
1,100 
548 
2,681 
1,719 


8n,888 
265,287 
917,296 
288,118 
118,886 
687,592 
575,789 


21,874 


SS™ 




17,621 


Nelson 




32,984 


Nanahno . . . 




13,506 


New Wattminster 




6,616 


Vancouver 


41,584 


Victoria 


36,111 







COASTING— VESSELS DEPARTED. 



Nakusp 

Kaslo 

Nelson 

Nanaimo 

New Westminster . 

VancouTer 

Victoria 



1,080 


871,888 


1,129 


265,448 


2,020 


917,296 


1,117 


284.886 


554 


118,642 


2,893 


694,690 


1,726 


566,935 



21,874 
17,640 
82,984 
13,548 
6,614 
87,787 



VESSELS FROM SEA— WITH CARGO. 


Nanaimo 


81 

108 

821 

1,081 


52,608 

6,763 

290,884 

596,800 


680 


New Wntmlnster 


669 




15,681 


Victoria 


88,618 
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^Stalistic^ nf British Columbia shipping for year ended June SO, /^/—Continued. 

VESSELS FROM SEA— IN BALLAST. 



l*ort. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Crew. 


Nanaimo 


100 

28 

276 

410 


165,160 

6,978 

162,694 

894.966 


229 


New Westminster 


Vancouver 


8.818 
19,816 


Victoria 





VESSELS FOR SEA— WITH CARGO. 



Nanaimo ' 


146 

27 

416 

693 


221,707 

7.827 

419,416 

462,602 


4.618 
260 


New Westminster 


Vancouver 


19,985 


Victoria 


29,069 





VESSELS FOR SEA— IN BALLAST. 



Nanaimo 

New Westminster 

Vancouver 

Victoria 



4 


776 


49 


120 


5.806 


506 


187 


71,548 


5,089 


758 


516,738 


29.008 





VESSELS BUILT AND REGl 


8TERED. 
Bu 












lit. 


Registered. 






Number. 


Tons. 


Nomber. 


Tona. 


Kaslo 


1 
18 


764 

481 

753 

3,036 


1 
17 

3 
10 


370 


New Westminster - - - 


66S 


Nelson 




3 
12 


684 


Victoria 




4,987 









The following statistics for the port of Victoria are for the vear 
ended June 30, 1901: 

Movemerds of vessels. 

American vessels in port from last year 1 

American vessels arrived during j^ear 1, 098 

American vessels departed during year 1, 098 

American vessels now in port 1 

Tonnage in port from last year 1, 479 

Tonnage arnving during year 699, 393 

Tonnage depart^ during year 700, 719 

Tonnage now in fjort 153 

Value of imports in United States vessels $1» 442, 751. 78 

Value of exports in United States vessels |'927, 943.09 

PORT DUES. 

There have been no changes in port dues since last year, and they 
are still compulsory at Victoria; but an order was issued a few months 
ago abolishing compulsory pilotage at JNanainio. An effort is being 
made — so far unsuccessfully — to abolish the compulsory regulation for 
this port also. 
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THE FISHERY TRADE. 

The number of men employed and the capital invested in the fishery 
business in British Columlbia are approximately: 

Stntijttira of the fishery trade. 

Number. Value. 



Fishermen on vemol« 23,806 

Veasels 163 $313,560 

Boats 4,829 250,860 

Salmon canneries 69 1, 380, 000 

Oil factories 2 85,000 

Cold stora^ and freezers 6 75,000 

Salteries 2 5,000 

Gill nets and seines r>«2,734 518,828 

Other materials 27,060 

Total 2, 604,778 



The value of the fishery products of the Province for the pa.st five 
years was: 

Value of the fishery iiroductn. 

1896 $4,314,857.00 

1897 6,138,865.00 

1898 3,713,101.00 

1899 5,214,074.00 

1900 6,787,756.50 

FOST-OFFICE RETURNS. 

Vidoria ]tost-f office return f< 1900. 

lirosB revenue $42,835.82 

Number of money orders issued 13, 191 

Amount of money orders issued $157, 479. 95 

Commission on money orders issued $1, 718. 11 

Ntmriber of money orders paid 9, 929 

Amount of money orders paid $211, 291. 41 

Value of postal notes issued $8, 245. 17 

Daily average of postage stamps sold $160. 00 

Yearly rental of boxes $2, 600. 00 

INLAND REVENUE. 

Revenue collected in the Victoria division^ year ended June SO, 1901. 

Spirits $119,712.13 

Malt 24,637.68 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured 33, 066, 30 

Raw leaf 3,906.75 

Cigars 10,166.70 

Licenses 1, 330. 00 

Other receipts 161 . 80 

Total 192,981.36 

Revenue for 1898-99 221,770.64 

Revenue for 1899-1900 182,954.83 
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SALMON INDUSTRY. 

The salmon industry, one of the most important in British Colum- 
bia, has this year been exceptionally successful. The run of sock- 
eyes has been very large, beyond the capacity of the fishermen and 
canneries to handle. Considerable trouble was experienced at the 
commencement of the hteason in adjusting prices to be paid to the fish- 
ermen, gill nets only being allowed in Canadian waters. The Japanese, 
who compose fully one-half the number engaged in fishing on the 
Eraser River, were willing to accept the offer of the canneries of 10 
cents per fish, but the wnite men and Indians formed unions and 
demanded 15 cents. It took the whole force of the provincial police 
to prevent bloody collisions and virtually a race war. Numbers of 
nets were cut, and several of the Japanese were badly beaten and 
othei's forcibly captured and taken to various uninhabited islands in the 
straits, from which they barely escaped alive. Finally, a compromise 
was effected, the canneries agreeing to pay 12^ cents for one-auarter 
of the catch made and 10 cents per fish for the remainder. Tne run 
of sockeyes was so large, however, and the number caught in the 
American traps across the line so great, that in the latter part of the 
season, the canneries were able to buy their sockeyes from the Wash- 
ington canneries for 3 cents per fish. Returns, not official, but 
believed to be very near exact, show that the canneries of British 
Columbia this year put up 1,169,550 cases of salmon, against 585,813 
cases last year, 732,437 in 1899, 484,161 in 1898, and 1,015,477 caso^ 
in 1897, the next largest Observation has demonstrated that every 
quadrennial year, the run is greatly superior to the intervening sea- 
sons, but the pack this year was 54,083 cases in excess of the largest 
ever before known in this Province. Most of the salmon put up in 
British Columbia are sold in the English markets, beinff carried round 
Cape Horn in sailing vessels. Three ships laden with salmon have 
already left this poit for England, and seven more are now loading, 
and will stall during November. 

While there are no canneries located in Victoria or its immediate 
vicinity, several are owned by merchants of this city, and large num- 
bers of the Victoria Chinamen are employed therein, and the bulk of 
the pack is shipped direct from this port. 

During March last, an effort was made by the legislature of Wash- 
ington to make an arrangement with the provincial authorities of Brit- 
ish Columbia for the extensive propagation of the valuable sockeye 
salmon, and a committee was appointed for that purpose. But tne 
premier of British Columbia declined to designate commissioners to 
meet said committee, on the ground that the Dominion government 
had exclusive control of the fisheries. Subsequently, however, at the 
insistence of the cannery proprietors, the provincial legislature did 
pass a law virtually assuming control of the salmon industry, but no 
attempt has yet been made to enforce it, owing to the fact that the 
Dominion government did not give assent thereto until about the 1st 
of October. Then the provincial government appointed Mr. John P. 
Babcock, a gentleman who has made a reputation for fish culture 
and has won fame by restocking the Sacramento River after it had 
been depleted of salmon by reason of the lax laws of California. Mr. 
Babcock has arrived and entered upon his duties; his engagement is 
for three years, and great results are hoped for from his labors in 
peimanently building up this important industry. 
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The number of licenses issued to fishermen in 1901 has been 4,722, 
against 4,886 in 1900, or 164 less. The official figures are as follows: 

Fraser River district 3, 532 

Rivers Inlet 609 

Skeena River 581 

Naas River 100 

Total 4,722 

A strong feeling is growing that traps are better than gill nets for 
catching salmon. The canneries during this season would accept only 
200 fish per day from each boat, and the remainder were thrown out 
in the river ^ dead and wasted. When caught in traps, the fish are not 
killed and, if not wanted, can be turned loose to go to the spawning 
grounds. As the salmon pass up the Straits of Fuca en route from 
the ocean to the Fraser River, a company is already making prepara- 
tions to erect traps at Beechy Head, 10 miles from Victoria, m confi- 
dent expectation that permission to do so will be granted by the authori- 
ties in tune for next season's operations. 

FAILURES. 

The total number of failures in the Province of British Columbia 
for the year ended October 31, 1901, was 95, with assets of $557,100 
and liabUities amounting to $1,312,250. Last year, there were 102 
failures, with assets of 1240,255 and liabilities of $502,926. Thus, 
while the number of failures was less than in the preceding year, the 
amounts involved were more than double. It is noteworthy tnat there 
was a larger amount involved in the failures in the single month of 
January, 1901, than in all the eleven other months combined, the 
assets of the failures of that month being $369,500 and the liabilities 
$941,900. 

The total failures in Canada for the first six months of this year, 
from January 1 to June 30, 1901, are reported by Bradstreet as 
follows: 

Failures in Canada froTn January 1 to June SOy 1901. 



Province. 


Number. 


Assets. 


LiabUlties. 


Ontario , - t - - 


251 
262 
36 
53 
6 
47 
11 
51 


11,124,583 
847,760 
110,310 
117,618 

81,000 
103,645 

51,200 
464,500 


12,674,486 


qoebec 


2,312,128 


Np.vr 'Rrnnmrf nk 


206,725 


Nova S4Y>tift ... - - 


196,306 


Prince Edward Iriand 


37,600 


Manitoba 


257,700 


Northwest Territories 


110,073 


Britiflh Columbia 


717,650 






Total 


717 


2,850,556 


6,412,518 







GOAL. 

The coal-mining industry of the Province continues to increase in 
importance, the year's output being 1,590,179 tons, of which amount 
160,584 tons were converted into coke, producing 85,149 tons, and 
leaving a net production of coal of 1,439,595 tons. Of this production, 
914,183 tons of coal and 51,757 tons of coke were exported. 

H. Doc. 320 22 
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The Vancouver Island collieries made a gross output of 1,383,376 
tons of coal, of which 47,353 tons were used for making coke, produc- 
ing 19,234 tons of coke, and leaving a net production of coal of 
1,336,023 tons. Of this, 906,215 tons of coal and 12,799 tons of coke 
were exported almost entirely to the United States. 

The Cfrows Nest Pass collieries made a gross output of 206,803 tons 
of coal, but half of it, viz, 103,231 tons, was usea for coke making, 
producing 65,915 tons, and leaving a net coal production of 103,572 
tons. Of this production, there was exported to the United States 
7,968 tons of coal and 38,958 tons of coke. 

ASSATINO. 

For many years, there has been a Government assay office in Victoria 
under the control of the Dominion authorities. During the past year 
a similar office has been established at Vancouver. A strong effort 
has been made to induce miners to have their gold assayed either at 
Vancouver or Victoria, instead of taking it through to Seattle. As an 
inducement to the miners, the Dominion government has offered a 
rebate of 1 per cent on the royalty paid by miners whose claims are 
on Canadian soil. But even with this inducement, only a small pro- 
portion of the gold mined during the current year has been assayed in 
this Province, as most of the steamers run direct from Skagway to 
Seattle and do not stop at British Columbia ports. The charges here 
are identically the same as in other assay offices, viz, $1 each melting 
and 6 cents per ounce. The amount of gold assayed in Vancouver for 
the ten monwis ended October 31, 1901, was, in round figures, $600,000; 
in Victoria, $300,000. 

IMMIGKATION PLANS. 

The provincial government has just concluded a contract to colonize 
Malcolm Island, situate in the Gulf of Georgia near Broughton Strait, 
between Vancouver Island and the mainland, with Finns. There are 
28,000 acres on the island, mostly good arable land. The Finns have 
formed themselves into a company and agreed to place on the island, 
which is given them entirely free, 350 settlers, or heads of families — 
one to every 80 acres — and to make all the necessary improvements 
without cost to the government. A report is to be made each year of 
the progress made. At the end of seven years, if terms are fulfilled, 
a Crown grant of the island will be made to the settlers, who are 
organized into a limited-liability company. 

A somewhat similar immigration scheme has been effected with 
Danish settlers near Cape Scott, the northern extremitv of Vancouver 
Island. There are now 80 Danes there, of all ages. The settlera have 
their homesteads free after five vears' occupancy and erection of 
improvements. The Danes now there, while soliciting immigrants, 
discourage settlers who have not $500 in cash to start with. 
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FINANCES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Following is the official statement in detail of the receipts and 
expenses of the Province of British Columbia for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1901: 

Receipts and expenditures of the Province of British Columhiaj fiscal year ended June SO, 

1901. 



Total expenditures $2,287,268.87 

ToUl receipts 1,591,671.96 

Deficit for year 696,596.92 

Abbaham E. Smith, Consul, 
ViCTOBiA, November 4., 1901. 



MANITOBA. 

Commercial and industrial conditions here have not materially 
changed since the date of my last annual report. The prosperity then 
prevailing has continued and increased, until the present is the most 
satisfactory^ period this country has ever known. This district is 
largely agricultural, and the past year has been a favorable one for all 
kinds of larm products, while prices have been good. An abundance 
of money has consequently been in circulation, and all lines of industry 
are active and prosperous. 

WHEAT. 

The wheat crop, which is the principal cereal crop, is much above 
the average yield per acre of former years, and the acreage is greater 
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than ever before. The average yield per acre for this year is about 
26 bushels, and the aggregate yield of the district within reach of 
markets is some 55,000,000 bushels, abo^t 40,000,000 bushels of which 
will be for export. 

Owing to inadequate milling facilities, but little of the export wheat 
will be made into flour in the district, it being exported unground to 
Europe. In any calculation for the future concerning the world's 
food supply, this district, embracing Manitoba, the Northwest Terri- 
tories, and the western part of Ontario, will have to be taken into 
account. Experience has demonstrated that crops in general, and 
especially the wheat crop, are as sure and reliable as anywhere on the 
continent, while the cost of production is as small and the yield as great 
as in any other locality. The average yield of wheat during the past 
twenty years has been over 19 bushels per acre. The area of land in 
the district adapted to the production of wheat is over 350,000,000 
acres, and it is safe to say that 250,000,000 of these acres are of unsur- 
passed fertility and have climatic conditions favorable to the produc- 
tion of the best grades. Less than 2 per cent of this available wheat 
area is now under cultivation, but the tide of immigration has turned 
this way, and the next few years will see much of this land turned 
into wheat fields and an enormous amount produced for export. Tak- 
ing the average yield for this country during the past twenty years, 
a crop from all the wheat land in the district tributar^'^ to Winnipeg 
would produce more than the entire world's consumption for one jear. 

RESOURCES. 

The extensive region in the western part of the district, extending 
along the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains from the international 
boundary to the North Saskatchewan River, is a fine ranching country, 
unsurpassed on the continent. It is evident that a future of great 
prosperity and of commercial and political importance awaits this coun- 
try. It affords the only extensive area of good agricultural lands on 
the continent, unappropriated and open for settlement; and buried 
beneath the surface is untold wealth in mineral deposits— coal, petro- 
leum, iron, copper, gold, and silver. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Immigi'ation into this part of Canada has been rather slow in the 
past, but has recently grown to considerable volume — all civilized 
countries being represented. The total from all sources, arriving dur- 
ing the past year, exceeded 40,000. The number of these from the 
United States was about 8,500, while the number of United States 
citizens locating during the present year will be about 12,000. The 
Dominion government is active in advertising the resources and advan- 
tages of this country throughout the Central, W'estern, and Northwest- 
ern States, and seems to make gi*eater effort to induce immigration 
from that quarter than elsewhere. All indications point to a largely 
increased immigration from the United States in the near future. 
Abundant opportunities for the profitable investnaent of capital— in 
lands, mines, fisheries, and in various manufacturing and industrial 
enterprises — are offered, and are being improved by moneyed men 
from the States. During the past year, a large amount of American 
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money has been invested in farm land, and as a result there has been 
a decided advance in land values, amounting in some localities to more 
than 100 per cent. However, prices of agricultural lands are quite 
low as compared with those of similar lands in the States, and there is 
yet much good land that can be acquired by homesteading. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Transportation facilities have increased and improved from year to 
year. The total of railroad mileage in the district is 5,100. Over 300 
miles of new line have been built this year, and over 400 miles are under 
contract for constiniction next year. There are two extensive svstems 
operating in the district: The Canadian Pacific and the Canadian North- 
em Railway companies. Upon the completion of the Canadian Northern 
line to Lake Superior (now about finished), the two lines will become 
competitoi's for the Atlantic seaboard traffic, and a large reduction of 
freight rates is expected to result therefrom. There are now seven 
lines of road crossing the international boundary, and connecting this 
district with the United States. Another line, connecting Port Arthur 
and Fort William with Duluth, is under construction, ana will be com- 
pleted next year. 

TRADE. 

1 am unable to procure any official statistics showing the details of 
conunerce between this district and the United States. Such statistics 
are not tabulated or recorded here. The total imports into the district 
aggregated $8,690,262, and the exports for the same period amounted 
to ^,310,489. The greater part of the commerce of the district is 
with the United States; especially is this true of imports. Owing to 
the large export of food products to Europe, the percentage of exports 
going to the United States is smaller. The total conunerce shows a 
substantial increase over that of the preceding year, and this is true in 
a greater degree of the trade with the Unitea States. There has been 
an advance in the import of vehicles, implements, machinery, and all 
the principal lines of import from the United States, and present indi- 
cations warrant the belief that the coming year will show a still greater 
improvement. The superiority of American manufactures^ the excel- 
lent transportation facilities between this district and the United States, 
and the great number of former American citizens residing here, all 
aid in holding the market open to American dealers. Among the prin- 
cipal items that go to make up the $1,800,000 of export to the United 
States during the past year are the following, with the figures in round 
numbers: Bran and snorts, $53,000; cattle, $105,000; coal and coke, 
$165,000; fresh lake fish, $380,000; raw furs, $150,000; raw hides, 
$135,000, and wheat, $300,000. There was quite a falling off in the 
export of coal and coke during the latter part of the year, owing to a 
change of ownership of the mines at Fernie, British Columbia, and of 
the railroad leading therefrom to the markets in Montana; and also to 
the changing of the road from a narrow to a standard gauge. Both the 
mines and tne road are now controlled by American capital, and the 
former will in future show a much larger output. 

There are no local regulations or license enactments discriminating 
against American salesmen or dealers; the preferential tariff in favor 
of Great Britain, however, favors dealers from that country. There 
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have been no changes in tariff rates or in money values since my report 
of one year ago. All kinds of United States currency, except silver 
coin, circulate at par. Most of the gold in use is of American coinage. 

WAGES. 

There has been a slight increase in wages in nearly all lines of indus- 
try within the year. The prevailing scale is as follows: Bricklayers 
and stonemasons, 50 cents per hour; carpenters and woodworkers, 30 
cents per hour; unskilled laborers, 22i cents per hour. Nine hours 
constitute a day's work. 

W. H. H. Graham, Consul. 

Winnipeg, October 26^ 1901. 



NEW BRUNSWICK. 
MONCTON. 

In conformity with instructions contained in consular regulations, I 
present the following statement relating to the commerce and indus- 
tries of this consular district, which enibraces the port of Moncton, 
Newcastle, and Richibucto. I regret my inability to furnish as com- 
plete and accurate a statement as may be desired by the Department, 
as the statistical record books and returns of imports and exports have 
been removed and are kept at the customs department at Ottawa. 
(See Commercial Relations, 1900, Vol. I, p. 471.) 

The few figures which 1 present below were obtained from the offi- 
cial books of this consulate and agencies. Business in Moncton, as 
well as in New Brunswick, seems k) be very good and some factories 
are working overtime. Wages, however, as 1 have stated in previous 
reports, are small in comparison with those paid in the United States. 
It is a difficult task for a workingman to accumulate a few dollars for 
a rainy day, as provisions and fuel are very high in price. 

NEW INDUSTRIES. 

Work has been started in making babbitt metal under a new process, 
of which a Mr. Hayward possesses the formula. This metal, as I 
have been informed, contains more copper than the ordinary babbitt. 
The local machinists say there can be little doubt of the merit of the 
article. It has been under trial by a local concern for three years on 
a high-polishing emery wheel whicn runs 4,000 revolutions per minute, 
and the boxes, they say, are as good as the day they were put in, the 
journals remaining cool. 

Two new coal mines will also be opened up in this vicinity. Of late, 
it seems that more mining entei'prises are beinff developed, mostly 
by American capital. These mines were operated once before, at the 
time when horses were used instead of steam power, when no railroad 
facilities were obtainable, and when the price of coal was very low. 
The company will put up the latest machinery and work it to its full 
capacity, for there is, no doubt, abundance of coal. 
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COPPER MINES. 



The International Coppjer Mine Company at Dorchester, an Ameri- 
can concern, is progressing very well. The smelter which is under 
construction will soon be ready to be operated. The company expects 
a very extensive business, as shipping facilities by water and land are 
available. 



OIL WEIX. 

There is also an oil-boring enterprise at Memramcook, 14 miles dis- 
tant from Moncton. The 10,000 shares of stock which were offered, 
to be devoted to development purposes, have been taken up since the 
oil has been discovered. The company has received a regular oil-well 
pump and other machinery from New York. 

CLAMS. 

The export of fresh clams to the United States (Conmiercial Rela- 
tions, 1900, Vol. 1, p. 464) is developing. During last year's season, 
there was only one American concern connected with this industry, 
whereas at present there are three. They are shipping on an average 
2,000 bushels per week from Buctouche, New Brunswick, and Point 
Du Chene, New Brunswick, to New York and New Haven. Clams are 

Elentif ul, but it is stated by good authority that the supply will soon 
e exhausted, should the present rnte of catching continue. 

SMOKED HERRING. 

A new smoked-herring factory has been erected at Point Du Chene, 
New Brunswick, and has caused an increase in the number of herring- 
fishing boats. This new enterprise is also carried on by a United 
States company .^ Two large cargoes have already crossed the border 
by way of water from St. John to New York. The ownei^ have a 
good many carloads ready for expoilation. Their final destination is 
the West indies. 

EXPORTS. 

The following statement gives the several articles, with the value 
thereof, exported from this consular district to the United States dur- 
ing tiiie fiscal yeara ended June 30, 1900 and 1901: 

Exports from Moncton to the United States, fiscal years ended June SO, 1900 and 1901. 



Articles. 



1901. 



AgTicaltoral products: 

Potatoes 

Hay, pressed 

Animals 

Horses 

Sheep and lambs .. 
Fish: 

Smelts, frozen 

Mackerel, pickled . 

Salmon, ureah 

Smokra herrings. . . 

Canned lobsters — 

Clams* fresh 



1334.00 



2,903.90 

13,647.00 
6,186.00 



855.00 
160.00 
249.25 



1333.25 



412.50 
512.60 

22,700.17 

1,186.00 

186.90 



2,850.00 
10,595.60 
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Exportsfrom Moncion to the United StaieSf etc. — Continued. 



Artldea. 


1900. 


1901. 


Pmlt, raspberries 




tS86.00 


Kurs, undressed 


91,310.60 
8,241.81 

112.00 

20.00 

8,165.00 




Goods returned 


1,485.11 


Minerals: 

Manganew ore 


200.00 


Oapnel onai, flAinpie . 




Grindstones. 


7,190.00 
152.08 


Polishing stones 


Calcinea plaster 


15,488.96 

107,783.01 

8,546.50 

28,075.69 
8,561.68 
240.00 
984.00 
850.00 
106.00 
647.50 
76.00 


11,428.50 
90,322.88 
4,645.00 


• Rock plaster 


Personal effects 


Wood: 

Boards, planks, etc 


21,416.14 


Laths 


11,166.70 


Kiln 


106.00 


Piling 




Bark, hemlock .' 




Herring boxes 




Birch dab £ 




Sundries 









Total 


197,094.24 


187,016.88 





As shown by the foregoing statement, the leading articles exported 
to the United States are rock plaster, calcined plaster, sawed lumber 
and laths, grindstones, fresh fish, and clams. It is estimated that at 
least 75,000 bushels of clams will cross the border this season. 

Exports of plaster rock and calcined plaster have fallen oflf, it is 
claimed, on account of the shortage of vessels to carry the plaster to 
the United States. The plaster company employed 185 vessels during 
the last season, of which 77 were American, 57 Canadian, and 1 (steamer) 
Noi'wegian. 

Exports of fresh fish increased considerably over those of the pre- 
vious year. These exportations depend solely on the catch, as the sale 
is not limited. 

There was not a single vessel loaded for a foreign port at Moncton 
proper last year, but ousiness at the outports shows an increase for 
the English market, especially in sawn lumber. 

The export tirade by outports, compared with 1899, was as follows: 

Export trade J by outports^ for 1900, as compared wUh 1899. 





Port. 


1899. 


1900. 


MoDcton 


. 


$1,462 
182,612 

88,871 

181,226 

8,722 

28,260 

(•) 


Nil. 


Hillsboio 


$151,980 


Shediac 


no, 168 


Harvey . . 


147,769 


Alma 


4.886 


Dorchester 


8,840 


Hope wel 1 Cape -- - - - -- 


202,018 








Total 


880,648 


626,645 









•No returns. 
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Articles. 


1900. 


1901. 


ClAnw , <!annfid ....rr...r^T..T t 


11,278.84 
148.75 


84,960.24 


Birch 




FlBh! 

Dried 


1,024.00 


Pickled 




1,415.00 


Fresb, frozen 


98,964.78 

36,028.50 

25.00 


117,804.21 


Fruit, canned blneberriea 


8,244.62 


Fowl, wild 


57.50 


"Piirn hARrHklnn 


175.00 


Household effects 


90.00 

57,438.80 

511.00 




Ix)b0ter8, canned 


10,918.84 


Returned sooda 


765.00 


Tin cans 


1,411.94 


Wood: 

Boards 


1,062.70 

28.00 

34,825.48 

281,000.24 

4,067.51 

6,898.65 
241.18 

1,005.20 
844.65 




Firewood 




Laths 


27,771.65 


Pulp, sulphite fiber 


177, 161. 88 


Shingles, sawn cedar 


11,215.28 


Ships: 

Knees 


4,198.80 


Timber 




Shooks, box 


1,596.47 


Spool wood, birch 






Total 


522,929.18 


868,729.78 







During this fiscal year, consular business at Newcastle agency has 
fallen beyond anticipation, especially during^the June quarter of 1901. 
There were no lobsters shipped to the United States during that 

Suarter, whereas l|wt year during the same period they amounted to 
16.000; wood pulp also has dropped from 187,000 to $15,000. 
The principal exports to the United States were fresh fish, blue- 
berries, lobsters, pulp wood, and laths. The increase in the value of 
fresh fish is accounted for by the large catch made through the ice 
last winter. The decrease in the exports of blueberries was caused by 
the shortage in the crop of last season, while the reduction in lobsters 
and wood pulp is due to the fact that shippers found a better market 
in the United Kingdom than in the United States, The decrease in 
value of exportations te the United States from Newcastle during this 
fiscal year amounts te $154,199.49. 



EocportB from Richibucto agency. 






ArUcles. 


1900. 


1901. 


Blueberries 


f725 
84,645 






$88,992 
409 


A^cultural products, potatoes 


Personal effects 


840 
6,439 




Wood , boards, planks, etc 


9 212 






Total ^ 


42,149 


43,673 





There was a time in the history of Richibucto when exports to the 
United States were important. The trade has, however, declined (like 
that of Moncton^ or is going elsewhere. The exports for the last fiscal 
year increased slightly over those of the year previous, but onh two 
cargoes were shipped during the quarter ended June 30, 1901. There 
was a good cateh of mackerel, but the dealers are freezing the fish and 
keeping them at home, as prices in the United States are said to be 
too low. 
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IMPOBT8. 

For the reason stated above, I regi*et that I can not give a statement 
. regarding the imports. However, from what information I can obtain 
it seems they are increasing, especially wire fencing, machinery for 
mining and manufacturing purposes, raw cotton, com, and millinery 
goods. Other imports are baking jxjwder, shoe dressing, printed 
books, brass and fancy articles, biscuits, bicycles, cement, glassware, 
gutta-percha, hats and caps, iron and manuiactures thereof, leather, 
marble, musical instruments, oil, paint, seed, starch, trunks and valises, 
wood and manufactures thereof, anthracite coal, boots and shoes, etc. 

SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING. 

One three-masted vessel of 400 tons is nearin^ completion at Water- 
side, New Brunswick. Shipbuilding, which has been a leading industry 
hithei*to, has almost ceased, and it is only a question of tune when 
lumbering will be a thing of the past so far as this consular district is 
concerned, as the supply is almost exhausted. It is anticipated that 
in such an event, minmg will take the place of lumbering. 

Onlv one United States vessel, loaded with a cargo of anthracite coal 
for a local dealer, arrived at this port during the Gist fiscal year. 

OBOPS. 

Crops are reported to be in very fair condition, with the exception 
of hay, the yield of which will be limited. 

ELECTBIC STBEET BAILWAY. 

The electric street-car system of Moncton is a thing of the past. 
The company, a private concern, whose tracks extended over the main 
streets, ceasea operations about three years ago for the reason that it 
was not paying running expenses. At a taxpayers' meeting held 
recently, the matter was discussed and resolutions passed compelling 
the company either to operate the road or to take up the rails and 
wires. The company dia not consent to operate the line again, but 
took up the tracKs and wires. 

GusTAVE Beutelspaoheb, 

Commercial Agent. 

MoNCTTON, Jvhi 27^ 1901. 



ST. JOHN. 

I submit my annual report of the trade of this district for the year 
ended June 30, 1901: 

Value of exports to United States, 
Fann: 

Hay $134.75 

Hidee 113,370.48 

Horses 2,183.50 

Potatoes 3,635.07 

Poultry 758.94 

Raw furs 33L90 

Total 120,414.64 
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Fisheries: 

Canned lobsters $1,331.00 

Cod oil 958.26 

Fiflh 46,462.61 

Total 48,751.86 

Foreign tea 403.10 

Forests: 

Birch wood 865.00 

Clapboards 3,099.00 

Gum chicle 6,422.56 

Kiln wood 4,094.50 

Laths 189,038.30 

Lumber 659,696.60 

Piling 15,381.53 

Shingles 96,317.65 

Staves 533.70 

Wood pulp 75,497.69 

Total 1,050,946.53 

Manufactures: 

Braes valves 134.50 

Cotton and cotton waste 20,412.41 

Cutlery 164.50 

Emigrants' effects 8,706.00 

Fertfiizer 2,567.10 

Firebrick 582.06 

Fishhooks 386.50 

Harness 23.30 

Iron rails 257.50 

Lime 4,653.50 

Miscellaneous 3,538.98 

on 418.30 

Phenacetine 147. 50 

Returned American goods 30,352.92 

Tar 190.00 

Tobacco 5,311.50 

Whisky 152.50 

Total 77,999.07 

Mines: 

Cement 537.25 

Coal 30,065.75 

Junk 5,553.81 

Salt 10,019.31 

Total 46,176.12 

Total value of exports 1,344,69L32 

VcUue of imports and exports in American vessels. 

Value of imports in American vessels: 

Oak lumber $13,605.00 

CoaloU 56,832.35 

Iron piping 7, 315. 00 

Wire rods 7,597.64 

Hardpme 3,968.50 

Coke 120.00 

Hard coal 132,341.16 

Total 221,779.65 

Value of exports in American vessels 759, 064. 66 
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GENERAL TRADE. 



The principal goods imported from the United States into the Domin- 
ion of Canada auring the eleven months ended May 31, 1901, with 
their value and the rate of duty on same, were: 



Articles imported. 



Duty. 



Value. 



Animals (horses) 

Baking powders 

BooIls and periodicals 

Books, paintings, pictures, etc. . . 

Boots and shoes (cloth) 

Brass manufactures 

Breadstuffs: 

Indian com for distillation . 

Wheat flour 

other 

Bicycl es 

Parts of 

Cement (Portland) 

Clocks 

Coal (bituminous) 

Copper wire 

Corsets 

Cotton manufactures: 

Gray, bleached 

Unbleached 

White, bleached 

Sewing thread on spools 

Clothing 

Drugs, dyes, and chemicals 

other drugs 



Electric apparatus , 

Motors, d^amos, etc. 

Express parcels , 

Oysters (shelled in bulk) . 
Fruits. 

Prunes 

Raisins 

Oranges and lemons . 



In cans 

Furniture 

Fur skins 

Glass manufactures: 

Bottles 

Lamp chimneys 

Gold electroplated ware 

Guns, rifles, and pistols 

Gutta-percha, n. o. p 

Hats, caps, and bonnets, n. e. s. 
Hats, straw, chip, etc 



Hops . 

Iron manufactures: 

Binders and harvesters 

Mowing machines 

Plows 

Reapers 

Agricultural implements, n. e. s. 
. Springs, axles, etc 

Castings, n. e. s 

Galvanized and steel sheets 

Chains 

Steam engines and boilers 



20 per cent 

6 cents pound . 

10 per cent 

20 per cent 

25 per cent 

30 per cent 



7i cents per bushel , 

60 cents per barrel , 

20 per cent 

80 per cent , 

do 

12i cents per 100 pounds. , 

2S per cent 

63 cents per ton 

5 per cent 

So per cent 



22i percent... 

25 per cent 

do 

do 

85 per cent 

25 per cent 

20 per cent 

8 cents dozen. 

25 per cent 

.....do 



25 per cent. 



1 cent pound 

do 

25 cents per box, capacity 
2k cubic feet 

2j[ cents per pound 

SO per cent 

15 per cent 



30 per cent 

....\do 

do 

do 

25 per cent 

30 per cent 

.....do 

6 cents pound . 



Fittings (or steen... 

Hardware manufiactures 

In pigs 

Locks * 

Portable engines , 

Thrashers and separators 

Sewing machines and parts 

Typewriting machines , 

All other kinds of machinery , 

Mold boards for agricultural implements 

Railway bars 

Fish and tie plates 

Rolled iron or steel beams, etc 

Rolled iron or steel hoop bands , 

Rolled Iron or steel girders, etc 

Rolled iron or steel plates , 

Rolled iron or steel plates not less than 30 inches in 

width and i inch in thickness. 
Rolled iron or steel sheets. No. 17 gauge or thinner, 

n. o. p. 



20 per cent . . 

....^do 

do 

do 

26 per cent . . 
85 per cent . . 
25 per cent . . 
6 per cent . . . 

do 

25 per cent . . 
80 per cent . . 

do 

S2.60 per ton. 
80 per cent .. 
25 per cent . . 

do 

SO per cent . . 
25 per cent. . . 

do 

5 per cent 

90 percent... 

88 per ton 

10 percent... 

Spercent 

$7 per ton 

do 

10 percent... 



Spercent., 



1205,281 
88,908 
492,895 
188,563 
88.767 
295,148 

154,554 
128,821 
140,795 
140,488 
190,403 
155,682 
169.102 
4,160,638 
88,506 
72,706 

64,752 
180,204 
117,868 
106,044 
166,591 
186.502 
222,606 
176,766 
518,096 
205,029 
991,866 
181,625 

120,844 
212,300 
500,560 

54.018 

359,150 

96,520 

104,486 
109,572 
157,888 
80,590 
161,400 
448,026 
288,718 
103,585 

678,027 
839,860 
126.827 

64,352 
112.660 

65,646 
142,136 
160,815 

67,050 
263.266 
179,427 
444,914 
415,259 
103,820 

66,659 

88,779 
182,060 

94,267 
2,695,084 

99,226 

99,677 
150.115 
400.999 

56,493 
158,412 

88,817 
222,409 

126,486 
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Articles imported. 



Iron manulactores— Ck>DtiDued. 

Stoves and partB 

Tubing boilen 

Tubing, galvanized, over 2'inobe8 in diameter 

Tubing, galvanised, lees than 2 inches in diameter . 

Wire 

Wire rope 

Wire, n. o. p 

Iron or steel scrap 

Iron cutlery, n.e.s 

Iron guns, rifles 

Steel, bar, bands, hoops, plates, etc 

Steel aaws 

Steel files and rasps 

Iron and steel tools and implements 

Iron manuiacturing articles 

Jewelry 

Lead, and manufactures of 

Leather: 

Dressed 

Gloves 

Manufactures.... 

Boots and shoes 

HamcKS and saddlery 

All other manufactures, n. o. p 

Marble, and manufactures of (sawn only) 

Metal: 

Gas and electric lighting fixtures 

Lamps, etc 

Type 

Milk (condensed) 

Musical instruments: 

Pianos and parts 

N. e 8 

Oils: 

Coal and kerosene 

Refined 

Lubricating 

Lubricating, n. e. s 

Essential 

Oiled silk and cloth 

Optical instruments 

Paints and colors 

Paints and colors, n.e.s 

Paints, lead, white and red 

Paper manufactures 

Paper bags and sacks 

Paper, wall ^ 

Paper pads, not printed, papier-mache ware 

Paper.all kinds, n.e.s 

Pencils, lead, etc 

Pens, penholders, and rulers 

Pocketbooks,etc 

Post-olBce parcels 

Printing presses and machines 

Provisions, butter 

Provisions, lard 

Provisions, meats, bacon , and hams 

Provisions, canneid meats 

Pork, in brine, barrelled 

Seed, garden and field 

Ships and appurtenances, except machinery 

Silk manufactures 

snk clothing 

Slating 

Soap, toilet 

Sugar, sirup, etc 

Sugar pumpings, etc 

Sugar molaimes, tested 4(F and over 

Sugar, candy and confectionery 

Sugar, glucose and grape 

Tinware .'. 

Turpentine, spirits 

Vegetables, fresh or dry salted 

Watches 

Watch actions and movements 

Webbing, elastic and nonelastic 

Wood manufactures 

Wool: 

Ready-made clothing 

Felt 




25 per cent. . . 

6 percent 

lo percent... 

35 per cent... 

80 percent... 
' 25 percent... 
' 20 percent... 

I $1 per ton 

i 30 percent... 

'....\do 

' 5 per cent 

30 percent... 

— do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

15 per cent .. 

174 P^r cent . 
10 per cent . . 
174 per cent . 

25 per cent . . 
80 per cent . . 

26 per cent . . 
20 per cent . . 



30 per cent 

...Vdo 

20 per cent 

34 cents per pound . 



25 per cent . 
80 per cent . 



5 cents per gallon . 
20 per cent 

6 cents per gallon , 

25 per cent 

10 per cent 

30 per cent 

26 per cent 

20 per cent 

26 per cent 

6p«rcent 

8() per cent 

25 per cent 

35 per cent 

26 per cent 

do 

do 

80 per cent 



10 per cent 

4 cents per pound . 
2 cents per pound . 

do 

26 per cent 

2 cents per pound . 

10 per cent 

do 

30 per cent 

35 per cent 

25 per cent 

36 per cent 



I 



1} cents per gallon 

4 cent per pound and 35 per 
cent. 

I cent per pound 

26 per cent 

6i>ercent 

25 per cent 

do 

10 per cent , 

20 per cent 

25 per cent 



35 percent. 
20 percent. 



Value. 



S114,488 

205,277 

187,446 
68,373 

316,286 
52,728 
66,023 

128,012 
40,884 
»4,230 

276,680 
78,431 
64,851 

416,000 
1,151,690 

403,279 
63,242 

154,794 
148,916 
187,513 
660,356 
38,438 
79,418 
51,306 

120,883 
217,746 
42,347 
81,163 

119, 2&1 
32,826 

735,959 

191,736 

119,754 

56,124 

58,385 

46,579 

106,419 

36,947 

86,326 

162,661 

95,550 

26,365 

93.698 

273,288 

292,228 

54,748 

52,272 

46,664 

390,446 

267,212 

239,466 

122,617 

616,464 

154,543 

401,166 

607,912 

227,891 

97,617 

59,087 

82,664 

59.188 

899,152 

46.466 

207,186 

56,009 

146,671 
95,812 

270,964 

132.748 
19,058 

875,727 
71,928 

898,602 

161,521 
38,052 



St. John, Jvly 19^ 1901. 



Ira B. Myebs, Consul, 
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ST7PPLEMENTABT. 

I submit the following additional data: 

The total imports of JN^ew Brunswick in the fiscal year 1901 were 
$6,673,709; the exports were $14,165,506. 

New Brunswick was admitted into the confederation of the Dominion 
of Canada July 1, 1867. It has an area of 28,200 square miles— 100 of 
water and 28,100 of land. 

The population by the census of 1901 is 331,093; number of voters, 
94,587; population of St. John, 40,701. Other statistics follow: 

General statistics. 

CHBB8B FACTORIES. 

Number of factories 54 

Milk used pounds.. 19,348,300 

Cheese manufactured do 1,882,432 

Value of product $189,706 

Milk required to make 1 pound of cheese pounds. . 10. 27 

CRBAMBRIBB. 

Number of creameries 33 

Butter made pounds . . 462, 606 

Valued at 194,618 

Average price per pound $0. 20 

COAL. 

Quantity produced in province tons. , 10, 000 

Quantity purchased from Nova Scotia do. . . 455, 301 

CROPS. 



Description. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


SDrinflT wheftt 


26,867 
69,166 

5.068 
88,010 
178.9JI2 

7,082 


604,801 


Buckwheat 


1,627,610 


Bariey 


120,222 


Potatoes 


4,797,769 


Oats 


5,281,690 


Turnips 


1,960,424 







There are about 7,000,000 acres Crown lands ungranted. 

Grovemment savings banks have deposits of $27.35 per head of population. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Schools 1,771 

Teachers 1,856 

Pupils: 

Boys 31,560 

Girls 29,894 

Total : 61,444 

CHARTTABLB IN8mTUTION8. 

Deaf and dumb 1 

Inmates 43 

General hospital 3 

Patients 1,239 

Boys* industrial home 1 

Tnmat<i)fl _ 29 
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FISH CAUGHT. 



Fish. 



Value. 



Salmon ' $850,612 

Mackerel 89,664 

Herring 1,196, W9 

Cod 850,320 

Haddock 110, U8 

Lobeters 635,246 

Hake 74,676 



Flah. 



Pollock.. 
Halibut.. 
Smelts . . . 
Sardines . 
Oysters... 



Total. 



Value. 



$46,060 

7,240 

851,690 

496,892 

69,000 



4,119,891 



Amount of bounty paid on ash $13,514 

VESSELS BNOAOED IN FISHING. 

Number 238 

Tonnage 3,131 

Men engaged 885 

BBCBIPTS AND BXPENDITURES OP PKOVINCK, 

Receipts: 

Dominion subsidies $483, 492 

Timber licenses and stumpage 152, 294 

Fishing leases 8,822 

Hunti^ licenses 8, 266 

Miscellaneous 6, 436 

Fees, secretary's office 9, 611 

Incorporated companies 25, 352 

Succession duties 39, 523 

Liquor licenses 21, 628 

Miscellaneous items 3, 565 

Total receipts 758,989 

Expenditures: 

Administration of justice 17, 809 

Agriculture 36, 219 

Contingencies 16,830 

Education 203,983 

Executive government 30, 194 

Game protection 9, 284 

Immigration 5, 981 

Interest 128,214 

Legislation 29,084 

Lunatic asylums 36, 000 

Public health 25,195 

Public hospitals 6, 700 

Public printing 12, 495 

Public works 197,800 

Stumpage 9,500 

New Brunswick volunteers in South Africa 5, 000 

Miscellaneous 24,189 



Total expenditures 794, 477 

VESSELS IN FOREIGN TRADE. 

British tons.. 536,432 

Canaoian do... 204,519 

Foreign do... 639,051 



Total 1,380,002 

Increase during year percent.. 7.9 

COASTING TRADE. 

Tonnage of vessels of all nations engaged in coasting trade 1, 573, 214 
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TAXATION. 

The tax rate in St. John is $1.44 on each $100, and the same amount 
on incomes in excess of $4.00. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The transportation facilities are good via steam and sail vessels 
from Boston, Portland, Eastport to St. John and by rail from the 
same places over Maine Central and Canadian Pacific Railroad; also 
from Montreal and points west. 

Freight rates are from 30 to 60 cents per 100 pounds from Boston. 

There is telegraph and cable communication from all points of the 
world via Western Union Telegraph Company or Canadian Pacific 
Telegraph Company. 

GENERAL. 

No license or passport is required of commercial travelers. 

The quarantine station is on Partridge Island, 3 miles from the city. 

Exchange is from one-eighth to one-fourth per cent. 

No marfag need be placed on goods to show the origin of manufacture. 

There are two large elevators located at St. John, capable of han- 
dling all grain land^ here; there are also good warehouses on the 
doc&, ana large wharfs. 

Trade in the province has never been better, and the outlook is good. 
While the grain and root crops will not be up to the average, the hay 
crop was the largest known in years, and was all saved. Conunerce 
with the United States is increasing in all lines, especially in cotton 
manufactures. 

Jno. B. Myers, Consul. 

St. John, August 21^ 1901. 



ST. STEPHEN. 

The imports of this port from the United States for the year ended 
June 30, 1901, amounted te $575,805; the exports for the same period 
were $349,468. This is a gain of $160,446 over the imports of the 
previous year. Exports te the United States for the same period also 
show an increase amounting to $147,218. 

The leading articles of importation from the United States were: 

Animal products $94, 000 

Coal 12,000 

Corn 38,000 

Cotton, raw 161,000 

Drugs and dyes 16,000 

Iron, manufactured 80, 000 

Oils 15,000 

Sugar, refined - 42,000 

The leading articles of exportation to the United States were: 

Fish $148,000 

Skins 10,000 

Lumber, laths, etc 53,000 

Wool 34,000 

The imports from the United States for the six months ended June 
80, 1901, were $277,819; the exports, $180,884. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

With^ the single exception of the manufacture of cotton goods, all 
industries have been in active operation. 

Lumber has been in constant demand at good prices. The quantity 
of lumber shipped to the United States very largely depends upon the 
condition of the English market for deals. If there is a good demand 
and pricas stiff, the Togs are sawn for that market, which calls for deals 
14 feet long, while to get the best results from the American market, 
lumber must be 18 or 20 feet in length or longer. 

It is an advantage to the operator to cut his logs in the woods for 
14r-foot lumber, as it is easier to drive timber of that length down the 
small, crooked streams to the main river. 

No new industries have been introduced during the past year, 
although several are contemplated. 

Boots and shoes of* American manufacture, especially those for 
women and children, are preferred to any other maKC. For this rea- 
son, a strong effort has been made to get a reliable manufacturer in 
the United States to transfer his plant to this city. But in spite of 
the liberal inducements offered, no definite results have been obtained. 

Not more than one-fourth as many bicycles are in use as in former 
years. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Transportation facilities here are good. Three lines of railroads 
enter the city and several steamboats ply on the river, connecting 
with ocean-going steamers 30 miles below. A new steamer has been 
added to the river fleet during the past season. The shore line rail- 
road, recently sold to New York parties, is expected to be put in first- 
class condition very soon. This will add materially to the already 
good passenger and freight facilities. St. Stephen, having the advan- 
tage of both water and rail communication, enjoys a very fair rate for 
freight. 

The little shipping owned by citizens of this port consists almost 
entirely of vessels of small tonnage. Nearly all the vessels coming 
here with freight sail under American register. 

TAXES AND LICENSES. 

The rate of taxation is $2 per f 100 on real and personal property. 
Real estate is assessed upon a low valuation. A tax on incomes 
as low as $50 per annum is collected at the same rate from the male 
residents. A poll tax is assessed as follows: One-tenth of the tax 
assessed for all purposes is divided among the number of male residents 
of the city, ana amounts to from $4.75 to $5 each. 

Comniercial travelers are not obliged to take out a license to do 
business; neither is a passport necessary. While the law undoubtedly 
allows the collection of a duty upon samples having ''commercial 
value," it is not enforced, provided the agent repoi-ts to the customs 
officials immediately upon his arrival here and again upon his depar- 
ture for the United States, exhibiting, in the latter instance, the same 
goods he had when he arrived. Should he attempt to depart for some 
other Canadian town or city, a duty would be collected. 

There is no law requiring goods to be marked so as to show the 
country of origin. 

H. Doc. 320 23 
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No complaints are made as to the manner of packing good* for this 
market. Separated from the United States by only a few hundred 
feet, the tastes, manners, and customs of the people of this city are 
similar to those of any American city. 

BANKING AND EXCHANGE. 

Banking facilities are all that could be desired. Business men of 
good repute have no difficulty in getting all the accommodation they 
may need to carry on their business. 

Rates of discount and exchange are the same as for a number of 
years past. No change has beemnade in the credit system. 

QUARANTINE. 

A quarantine station has very recently been established on the river 
at a point known as the '^Led^e," 6 miles below St. Stephen, Vessels 
of all kinds clearing from infected ports must come to anchor .there, 
and the officer in charge reports to the customs officials in this city, 
showing bill of health. The penalty for violation of rules is $400. 

Charles A. MoCullough, Consul. 

St. Stephen, October ^, 1901. 



WOODSTOCK. 

The consular district of Woodstock, comprising Carleton, Victoria, 
.Madawaska, and a part of York counties, and situated east of the 
northern half of the eastern boundary line of the State of Maine, is 
considered the finest agricultural section in the Province of New 
Brunswick. The bulk of the business transacted through this office 
relates either to agriculture or the lumber industry. 

AGRICULTURE AND LUMBER. 

Excellent crops were gathered during the past year, and from the 
farmer's and lumbermairs point of view, trstde has b^n most excel- 
lent, although something like 40,000,000 feet of logs were held up 
on account of low water in certain tributaries of the St. John River. 

EXPORTS. 

Shingles compose the bulk of the manufactures of wood exported 
to the United States, while sheep and lambs represent the farm con- 
tribution to the export trade of the district. The shipping season for 
the latter begins about August 1 and closes in November. 

The principal exports to the United States were: 

Bark (hemlock) $16,000 

Cattle 2,500 

Clapboards 1,600 

Emigrants' effects 21,000 

Hay 1,600 

Horses 4,700 

Lambs 35,600 

Logs 11,000 

Potatoes 3,000 

Seed drills 1,600 

Shingles.,.. , , 107,000 
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DAIRYING. 

The dairy interests in tliis part of the Province have made rapid 
strides in the past few years. The surplus is sent almost entirely to 
English maikets. 

IMPORTS FROM UNITED STATES. 

Such American articles as dry goods, groceries, hardware, oils, hats 
and caps, millinery, etc., are on sale the year round; a large share, 
however, is not of direct importation, but is bought from jobbers. 

CREDITS AND MONET. 

Credits are about the same as in New England, and longer time 
than isgiven in that section of the United States is not usually asked 
for. The monetary unit is the same as in the United States. Ameri- 
can currency passes as freely as Canadian, without discount, and is 
about as plentiful. 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 

No tax is assessed on commercial travelers, and in importing mer- 
chandise, the customs duty is all the expense connected therewith. 
Neither is it necessary to have the imprint of country of origin. 

Everything considered, trade conditions are favorable foi the coming 
season. 

Frank C. Denison, Consul, 

Woodstock, October ^5, 190L 



NOVA SCOTIA. 
haltfax. 

The census returns for the Dominion have been a disappointment to 
Canadians. The unrevised official estimate of population credits the 
whole country with only 5,338,883 people. In 1891, the population 
was 4,833,239, which shows only a small increase, in spite of consider- 
able eflfort to induce immigration. 

The area of Canada is 3,653,946 square miles, and it will be noted 
that the Dominion is still a very sparsely settled country, and its nat- 
ural resources are in consequence to a large extent undeveloped. 

But while the past ten years have shown comparatively small gain 
in population, there are many evidences that Canada is growing in 
commercial and industrial strength. For the first time in her historv, 
she has within the pa«t two years contributed in a material way to the 
resources of the British Empire by expending between $2,000,000 and 
^,000,000 for military contingents, forwarded to South Africa and 
provided for garrison duty within the Dominion. This has been done 
without any expectation of repayment, and it testifies to the loyalty of 
Canada to the British connection. 

The marked expansion of Canadian trade, from $113,345,124 in 
imports and $98,417,296 in exports in 1891, to $181,225,389 in imports 
and $198,018,404 in exports in 1901 (an inci-ease of over 30 per cent 
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in the entire foreign trade and of over 60 per cent in exports), has 
made the per capiU figure very high and aroused an ambition for the 
still greater extension of her markets, while the establishment of indus- 
trial plants in various parts of the country, notably the iron and steel 
works at Sault Ste. Marie and Sydney, has distinctly strengthened the 
economic situation of the Dominion and will tend to make her more 
independent of United States manufactures in the future. There is a 
tendencv observable in the utterances of public men and in the col- 
umns or the press to seek closer commercial relations with England. 
The result of last year's election is claimed to be an evidence of popu- 
lar approval of the tariff preference (33J per cent) given to British 
goods, and many express the hope that in the near future, the Imperial 
&overnment may be induced to offer to the colonies some form of 
preferential trade within the Empire. 

While very warm friendship for the United States and marked 
approval of things American are frequently and generally expressed 
by Canadians, there is considerable dissatisfaction with the fact that 
last year, Canadian purchases from the United States exceeded the sales 
to that country some 70 per cent, and not infrequently a tariff against 
the United States is advocated, unless some more favorable trade rela- 
tions than those at present existing can be secured. 

It seems to be the general impression that a free interchange of nat- 
ural products with tne United States would be warmly welcomed by 
Canaaians, though some doubt of this is expressed with reference to 
Ontario. A considerable list of such products might perhaps be agreed 
upon for tariff concessions which would be of mutual advantage to both 
countries. To what extent manufactured products could be admitted 
to tariff treatment is more in doubt, and it may also be a question 
whether the discrimination now made in favor of British goods would 
be abandoned. 

In exchange for the privilege of selling fish in the American mar- 
kets, it is said that Canada would be glad to grant to American fisher- 
men the right to purchase supplies and to transship fish in Canadian 
ports, andpossibly to revive the full privileges accoraed American fish- 
ermen in Canadian waters and ports under the treaty of 1871, without 
the additional compensation provided for under that treaty. 

The present Canadian tariff places duties of 20 and 25 per cent upon 
agricultural machinery and implements, and the opinion is expressed 
here that it might be a popular measure to put such machinery and 
implements upon the free list, or to reduce the duty, if advantages of 
equal value were granted to Canadians. 

Canada is, per capita of its population, the best foreign market of 
the United States at present. It is important to keep the trade which 
we already have here, and the possibilities of future market expansion 
within the Dominion are well worthy of careful consideration. 

The following is a statement of the total imports of the Dominion 
entered for consumption; it also shows the values of imports from 
Great Britain and from the United States since 1891: 
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Total imports and imports from Great Britain and the United States entered for consump- 

tiony 1891-1901. 



Year. 



Total imports. 



From Great 


From United 


Britain. 


States. 


$4 126 


$53,685,667 


4 135 


58,187,672 


4 113 


68,221,976 


8 «7 


63,034,100 


9 ^37 


54,634,521 


8 '42 


58,574,024 


2 .88 


61,619,041 


8 H7 


78,705,590 


8 23 


93,007,166 


4 W 


109,844.878 


4 64 


110,485,006 



1891 $113,346,124 

1892 ' 116,978,948 

1898 121,705,080 

1894 : 1 113,093,983 

1896 105,252,511 

1896 1 110,687,480 

1897 1 111,294,021 

1898 ' 130,698,006 

1899 ' 154,051,598 

1900 , 180,804.816 

1901 181,226,389 



The exports for the same period were: 

Total exports and exports to Great Britain and the United States, 1891-1901. 



Year. 


Total exports. 


To Great 
Britain. 


To United 
States. 


1801 


$98,417,296 
113 963.872 
118,564,852 
117,524,949 
113,638,803 
121,013,862 
187,960,263 
164,152,683 
158,896,905 
191,894,723 
198,018,404 


$49,280,858 
64,906,649 
64,080,493 
68,538,866 
61,856,990 
66,690,288 
77,227,602 

104,998,818 
99,091,855 

107,736,368 

105,828,956 


$41,138,696 
38,988,027 
43,923,010 


1892 


1898 


1894 


86,809,940 
41,297,676 
44,448,410 
49,373,472 
45,705,336 
45,133,621 
68,619,028 
70,406,841 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 





8o far as ascertainable, the exports of Canada to the United States 
were from the following Provinces in the values given; but these fig- 
ures do not include com and bullion, and are necessarily somewhat 
incomplete: 

Exports from Canada to the United States j by Provinces^ 1890 and 1900. 



From— 


1890. 


1900. 


Ontario 


$20,414,804 
4,669,308 
2,936,658 
8,100.188 

830,070 
3,125,176 

596,252 


$18,700,867 
5,870,106 
3,620,517 
8,265,855 
830,600 
12,536,269 
403,382 
9,274,298 


Quebec 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Manitoba 


RHtfilh OolnmWfi . . , 


Prince Edward Island 


Northwest Territories 







Practically, the entire increase in exports has come from British 
Columbia ana from the Northwest Territories. 
The imports from the United States into the several Provinces were: 

Imports from the United States into the several Canadian Provinces, 1890 and 1900. 



To- 


1890. 


1900. 


Ontario ••••••. . . 


$25,683,687 
16,873,968 
2,984,805 
8,212,869 
1,764,115 
2,559,426 
174,036 
139,068 


$47,186,458 
88,964,506 
4,661,627 
3,741,979 
6,015,703 
6,881,278 
189,245 
1,036,818 
2,666,764 


Quebec 


Nova Scotia 


New Brunswick 


Manitoba 


British Columbia 


Prince Kdward Inland ......... 


Northwest Territories 


Yukon 
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The foregoing tables show that the imports from Great Britain have 
continued about the same during the ten 3^ear8 past. Indeed, they 
have materially declined, compared with the two preceding decades. 
The imports irom the United States have considerably more than 
doubled. During the same ten years, the exports to Great Britain have 
increased more than 100 per cent. The exports to the United States 
have increased. about 75 per cent, but this increase has only been 
apparent during the past two or three years, and is accounted for by 
the shipments from British Columbia, Northwest Territories, and the 
Yukon, the shipments from the older Provinces having remained prac- 
tically the same in aggregate value. The entire British ti-ade has 
increased from 191,328,384 in 1891 to 1148,493,253 in 1901, or about 
60 per cent. The entire trade with the United States has increased 
from $94,824,352 in 1891 to $189,713,616 in 1901, or 100 per cent. In 
considering this relative gain, it should be borne in mind that during 
four years of this period, British goods have enjoyed a tariff prefer- 
ence m Canadian markets. 

The exports of the different classes of products of Canada to Great 
Britain and the United States for 1900 were: 

Total exports and exports to Great Britain and the United Stales from Canada, by classes 

of products, 1900. 



Class. 



Mines 

Fisheries 

Forest 

Animals and products 
Agricultural products 
Manufactures 



Total. 



|24.575,1&5 
11,169,088 
4,495,789 
56,148,807 
27,516,609 
89,397,277 



Great Britain. 



1198,746 
4,071,186 
2,064,601 
49,881,680 
21,674,965 
18,618,606 



United Statea. 



128,693,645 
8,688,935 
2,884,020 
6,826,750 
2,041,110 
15,283,493 



Of the total exports to the United States for the year 1900, the 
principal articles were: 

Exports to the United States from Canada for the year 1900, 



Articles. 



Animals 

Breadstuffs 

Coal 

Cotton, and manufactures of 

Drugs, dyes, chemicals, etc 

Fish and fish products 

Flax, hemp, and manufactures of 

Fruits 

Furs, and manufactures of 

Gunpowder 

Hay 

Hides, horns, tails, skins, and pelts 

Gold-bearing quartz, dust, etc 

Sil ver ore 

Iron, steel, and manufactures of 

Lead, metallic, in ore 

Asbestus 

Niclcel 

Mica 



Value. 



(41 
155 
170 
88 
14 
57 
21 
75 
14 
98 
95 
69 

621^280 
322,984 
040,498 
134,857 



Articles. 



S€ 

S€ 

Sp 

St BSOf 

Fi 

P( vegetables 

L( etc 

Li 

Li ets 

Staves ancf'iieadings 

All other lumber : 

Shingles 

Sleepers and railroad ties 

Wood blocks, etc., for pulp , 

Wood pulp , 

other wood, and manufactures of 

Wool, and manufactures of 



Value. 



$106,169 
1,090,123 
261,270 
490,165 
117,668 

150,764 
743,678 
851,562 
490.531 

7.331.766 
475,730 
496,265 

1,109,296 
220,007 
864,077 

1,193,753 
600,186 
878.578 
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Articles. 



Animals 

Books and periodicals 

Bricks, tiles, clays, and manufac- 
tures of 

Indian com 

Wheat 

Wheat flour 

Barley, oats, rye, etc 

Bicycles, tricycles, etc 

Other carriages 

Coal, coke, and coal dust 

Cordage and twine 

Cotton, and manufactures of 

Drugs, dyes, chemicals, etc 

Electric apparatus 

Fancy goods 

Fish and fish products 

Fisheries, articles for use of 

Fruits: 

Dried 

Green 

Furs, and manufactures of 

Glass, and manufactures of 

Qutta-percha, India rubber, and man- 
uibictures of 

Hats, caps, and bonnets 



Value. 



SI, 022, 801 
1,096,095 

447,448 
10,168,485 

4,542,170 
181,843 
695,068 
234,140 

1,099,773 

11,608,005 

978,887 

6,012,230 

2,147,209 
850,857 
440,344 
492,667 
543,612 

715,804 

1,509,660 

857,059 

587,513 

2,653,242 
843,758 



Articles. 



Hides, skins, etc 

Jeweliy 

Leather, and mauufacturoH of 

Brass, and manufactures of 

Copper, and manufactures of 

Iron, steel, and manufactures of 

Tin, and manufactures of 

Mu5dcal instruments 

Oils 

Optical instruments 

Paintings, drawings, etc 

Paints and colors 

Paper, and manufactures of 

Provisions 

Seeds and bulbous roots 

Settlers' effects •. . . 

Silk, and manufactures of 

Sugars 

Molasses 

Tobacco, and manufactures of 

Turpentine, spirits of 

Potatoes ($69,039) and other vege- 
tables 

Watches, and parts of 

Wood, and manufactures of 

Wool, and manufactures of 



Value. 



$2,128,488 

464,249 

1,606,913 

784,581 

1,180,764 

23,288,895 

476,875 

804,657 

1,356,897 

214,219 

442.059 

819,849 

1,042,668 

2,788,144 

1,790,125 

2,885,724 

550,118 

1,026,032 

896,485 

1,769,7^2 

859,657 

830,660 

406,688 

4,815,182 

811,554 



Canadian e'xports to Porto Rico and Cuba amounted in the vear 1900 
to 11,127,464, the largest items being fish and fish products (f 701,520), 
potatoes (1209,957), and planks and boards ($135,187). The imports 
from Porto Rico and Culm amounted to $549,072, the largest items of 
this total being cigars (1217,229) and molasses ($304,867). . 

Of the coal imported from tne United States, $4,410,140 worth is 
bituminous and $o,602,912 worth is anthracite. The amount of bitu- 
minous coal imported from the United States is very nearly the same as 
the amount of such coal exported from Canada to our country. Nearly 
all of the coal importation goes into the Province of Ontario, while the 
exported coal is chiefly from the Province of British Columbia for the 
Pacific States, but partly from Nova Scotia for Boston. 

The largest items of Canadian export to Great Britain in 1900 were: 

Largest items of Canadian export to Great Britain in 1900. 



Articles. 



Value. 



Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Indian com 

Wheat 

Barley, oats, pease, rye, and other ce- 
reals 

Oatmeal 

Wheat flour 

Apples, green 

Furs and skins 



1521,666 

7,579,060 

475,508 

4,286,158 

15,583,286 

5,169,912 
456,848 
1,665,706 
2,423,079 
2,022,088 



Articles. 



Value. 



Hay I $378,946 

Leather, and manufactures of .-* 1 , 594, 171 

Agricultural implements 474, 582 

Organs 891,139 

Butter 5,289,814 

Cheese 20,437.936 

Eggs 1,447,030 

Bacon and hams 12, 749, 175 

Flaxseed.. \ 961,489 

Lumber, deals, plan ks, boards, etc ' 15, 068, 929 

Wood pulp ' 562,178 
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The largest items of import from Great Britain into Canada were: 
Largest items of import from Great Britain into Canada in 1900, 



Arti'^es. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Army and military stores 


$560,074 
839,024 

4,944,643 

1,280,221 
568,421 
980,009 
805,712 

2,956,278 
364,919 
952,959 

1,008,698 


Iron, steel, and manufactures of 

Tin, and manufactures of . . 


S5,789,.e00 

1,812,986 

548,900 

878,627 

839,969 

657,344 

2,269,085 

827,541 

748,836 

8,847,468 


Books, periodlcaklsretc 




Oils 


Drugs, dyes, and chemicals 


Paints and colors 


Earthenware and '^.hinaware 


Precious stones 


Fancy goods 


Settlera' effects . . 


Fisheries, articles for use of 


Silk, and manuf^tures of 


Flax, hemp, jute,and manufactures of . 


^irits and wines 


Glass, and'mantifactures of 


Tea. 


Hats, caps, and bonnets 


Wool, and manufactures of 


BUdes and skins 









Over two-fifths of the indian corn imported from the United States 
is exported to Great Britain. Probably nearly all the wheat importa- 
tion IS for the British market. 

Practically the entire importation of agricultural machinery and 
implements comes from the United States. Canada received in 1900 
from that source the following values of such articles: 

Values of agricultural machinery and implements imported from the United States into 

Canada in 1900, 



Articles. 



Binding attachments, 

Cultivators , 

Drills, grain-seed , 

Forks, pronged. , 

Harrows 

Haytedders 

Harvesters , 

Hoes , 

Horse rakes , , 



Value. 



932,218 

18,130 

40,281 

9,373 

63,789 

8,175 

806,979 

3,078 

120,186 



Articles. 



Knives, hay or straw 

Lawnmowen 

Manure spreaders 

Mowing machines 

Plows 

Rakes 

Reapers 

Scy tnes, snaths, and sickles 
Spades and shovels 



Value. 



t367 

6,078 

4,187 

856,987 

216,118 

2,118 

23,887 

12,481 

12,180 



About $60,000 of unspecified agricultural implements were also 
brought in; ^M6,097 worth of locomotive engines for railways were 
imported into Canada during the year 1900, all of which came from 
the United States. Of a $292,239 importation of steam engines and 
boilers, $34,071 worth came from Great Britain and all the rest from 
the United States. The United States furnished $544,709 of builders', 
cabinetmakers', saddlers', and carriage hardware, out of a total importa- 
tion of $592,332. 

Of a total exportation of agricultural products from Canada amount- 
ing to $38,469,961, the following are the principal items: 

Values of leading items of agricultural products exported from, Canada in 1900, 



Articles. 



Fruits 

Grains 

Flour and meal 
Hay 



Value. 



$3,374,861 

27,796,181 

3,293,059 

1,414,119 



Articles. 



Maple sugar 

Seeds— clover, flax, grass, and other 

Potatoes 

Turnips 



Value. 



$84,726 

1,406,960 

830,809 

116,444 
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The wood for pulp exported from the Dominion during the past 
four years, with destination and Provinces of supply, so far as ascer- 
tainable, was: 

DenHnatUm and Provinces of supply of wood for pulp exported from Cauada^ 1B98-1901, 

1898. 



To- 


Value. 


From— 


Value. 


Great Britain 


tM,772 

876,690 

679 


Ontario 


1286,987 
624,475 


United states 


Quebec 


Other countries 


Other Provinces 


679 




Total 




Total 


912,041 


912,041 







Great Britain . . . 
United States . . . 
Other countries . 

Total 

Great Britain . . . 
United States . . . 
Other countries. 

Total 

Great Britain . . . 
United States . . . 

Total 



$28,099 

809,795 

4,192 



841,966 



Ontario 

Quebec 

Other Provinces . 

Total 



9239,945 

597,872 

4,169 



841,986 



1900. 



938,870 

864,077 

8,150 



902,772 



Ontario 

Quebec 

Other Provinces . 

Total 



$319,157 

580,465 

3,160 



902,772 



1901. 



$82,198 
1,864,821 



1,897,019 



No returns. 



The pulp wood exported from the Dominion during the past four 
years, with destination and Provinces of supply, so far as ascertaina- 
ble, was: 

Dettinaiion and Provinces of supply of pulp wood exported from Canada^ 1898-1901. 



To- 


Value. 


From— 


Value. 


Great Britain 


$676,100 

584,305 

16 


Ontario 


$217,632 


United States 


Quebec 


331,959 


Other countries 


Nova Scotia 


216,402 
444,428 




New Brunswick 




Total 


Total 


1,210,421 


1,210,421 







1899. 



Great Britain ... 
United States... 
Othet countries . 

Total 



$671,704 
578,229 
24,843 



1,274,276 



Ontario 

Quebec , 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick . . 
British Columbia. 



Total. 



$289,521 

319, 183 

232,646 

420,520 

12,406 



1,274,276 
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DesHnation and Provinces of supply of pulp wood exported from Canada^ etc. — Cont'd. 



To- 



Great Britain .. 
United States.. 
Other countries 

Total 

Great Britain . . 
United States.. 
Other countries 

Total 



Value. 



1562,178 

1,19»,75;} 

60,065 



1,816,016 



From— 



Value. 



I 

Ontario $517,028 

Quebec 601,851 

Nova Scotia 157,842 

New Brunswick 689,800 

Total I 1,816,016 



1901. 



9984,722 
987,830 
65,155 



1,987,207 



No returns. 



The Statistical Year Book of Canada says: 

The spruce forest of Canada extends through all the eastern provinces, goes as far 
north as Un^va Bay on the east side of Hudson Bay, and as far north and northwest 
on the west side of Hudson Bay as Coronation Gulf and the mouths of the Mackenzie 
River, thus constituting one of the greatest pulp-wood regions in the world. 

The values of the principal kinds of mineral production exported by 
Canada during the year 1900 were: 

Values of the principal kinds of mineral production exported by Canada during the year 

1900, 



Article. 



Asbestufl 

Coal 

Copper 

Qoia-bearing quarts, dust, etc 

Gypsum 

Iron ore 

Iron ana steel 

Lead, metallic, in ore 



Value. 



$490,909 

4,599,602 

1,887,888 

14,148,643 

236,066 

24.034 

1,425.168 

688,691 



Article. 



Mica 

Nickel 

Phosphates 

Silver 

Stone and marble 
other articles 

Total 



Value. 



$196,352 

1,040,498 

2,286 

1,354,058 

180,207 

452,287 



26,116,077 



The principal countries to which the minerals were shipped during 
the same period were: 

Countries to which exported. 



Country. 


Value. 


Country. 


Value. 


United States 


$24,855,843 

624,851 

680,198 

156,612 

10,966 


St. Pierre 


$26,719 


Great Britain 


Mexico*. 


49,469 


British possessions 


Other countries 


412,430 




Total 




Japan 


26,U6,077 









An official statement concerning the coal areas of Canada reads: 

The coal areas of Canada are estimated at 97,200 square inilee, not including areas 
known, but as yet undeveloped, in the far north. There are, first, the coal fields of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; second, those of the Northwest Territories; third, 
those of the Kock^ Mountains, and fourth, those of British Columbia. The coal 
areas of Nova Scotia cover about 635 square miles. They are divided into the Cape 
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Breton, Pictou, and the Cumberland basins. New Brunswick contains, so to as known, 
no seams of sufficient magnitude to be worked successfully. The workable thickness 
of the coal in Cape Breton is very great, a total of 25 to oO feet; in Pictou at least 70 
feet, and in Cumoerland at least 30 feet. The amount of the coal in the measures of 
Nova Scotia is estimated at 7,000,000,000 tons. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

The boot and shoe industry of the Dominion seems to be very well 
established and to be carried on in the main intelligently and progres- 
sively; nevertheless, the importation from the United States is upon 
the increase, and manufacturers are agitating the imposition of higner 
duties. The present duty on such g^)ds is 26 per cent, but the sug- 
gestion has been made that the dut}^ should be advanced to 40 per cent, 
m order to practically shut out all goods of foreign make. The chief 
difficulty with the Canadian manufacturer seems to be that all classes 
of goods — men's, boys', youths', women's, misses', and children's wear — 
are made in one factorj^, to a ^reat degree bv the same operatives, 
instead of the work bemg specialized, as is the case in the United 
States, where only one or two classes of goods are made in a factory, 
and only a very few grades and styles of each, class. 

The importation of boots and shoes for the past five years is given 
by the trade returns as follows: 

Importation of boots and shoeSy 1896-1900. 



Year. 


Total im- 
portation. 


From 
United 
States. 


1896 


t350,240 
320.025 
878,453 
461,376 
541,665 


t297,027 


1897 


271,837 


1898 


357,842 


1889 ••• 


427,906 


1900 


528,766 







The distribution of the boot and shoe importation in the year 1900 was : 

XHstribuUion of the hoot and shoe importation in 1900, 

ToOntorio $269,523 

To Quebec 99,923 

To Nova Scotia 14,589 

To New Brunflwick 12,660 

To Manitoba 32,805 

To British Columbia 87,269 

To Prince Edward Island 127 

To Northwest Territories 447 

To Yukon 24,322 

The largest factories for the production of boots and shoes are in 
the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. In Nova Scotia, there are six 
factories in all, three at Yarmouth, one at Pictou, one at Halifax, and 
one at Amherst. The total output of the six is about $750,000, some 
two-thirds of this being produced from the two factories last named. 
The Amhei*st factory is the largest of them all. The grades of goods 
produced are medium and heavy boots and shoes. 
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THE BfARITIME PBOVINOES. 



The following table gives the areas in square miles of the three 
provinces and their populations in the years 1891 and 1901: 



Province. 


Area. 


Population. 


1801. 


1901. 


NovaSootia 


20,600 
28,200 
2,000 


460,896 
821,268 
100,078 


460,116 
881,098 
10S,266 


New Brunswick 


Prince Bdward Island 





Prince Edward Island is the only one of the provinces of the Domin- 
ion which shows a falling off in population. It is stiU, however, much 
the most densely populated province. 

The trade of these provinces for the year 1900 was as follows: 

Exports and imporU of mariHme provinces in 1900. 



Province. 




Imports. 


Nova Scotia 


112,206,545 
14,092,005 
1849^529 


no, 809,948 
6,580,805 


New Brunswick 


Prince Edward Island 


506,874 







The shipments to Great Britain and the United States were: 

Shipments to Great Britain and the United Stales from the maritime provinces in 1900. 



From— 


Great Britain. 


United SUtes. 


Nova Scotia 


$8,178,899 

9,962,296 

610260 


$3,620,517 
8,265,856 


New Brunswick 


Prince Edward Ii^land 


403;S 







The importations from these two countries were: 
Importations from Great Britain and the United States into the maritime provinces in 1900. 



Into— 


From Great 
Britain. 


From United 
States. 


Nova Scotia 


$2,997,725 

2,092,192 

278,767 


$4,661,627 


New Brunswick 


8,741,979 


Prince Edward Island 


189,245 







SHIPPING. 

The registered sea-going tonnage carrying cargo into and out of 
these provinces was, in 1^: 

For Nova Scotia 3,686,747 

For New Brunswick 1,380,002 

For Prince Edward Island 185,741 

The tonnage engaged in the coasting trade, which arrived and 
departed at ports in these provinces during 1900, was: 

For Nova Scotia 6,984,941 

For New Br nswick 1,673,214 

For Prince Edward Island 1,233,626 
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The number of vessels belonging to these provinces on the registry 
books of the Dominion, including sailing ships and steamers, and the 
net tonnage of the same, on the 31st of December, 1900, were: 



Province. 




Tonnage. 



NoTa Scotia 

New Branswlck 

Prince Edward Island 



226,817 
78,708 
14,251 



The number of light-house stations and lights, together with fog 
horns, bells, and bombs, whistling and bell buoys, etc., was: 



Province. 


stations. 


Lights. 


Buoys, 
etc. 


Nova Scotia 


181 
99 
39 


198 
124 
67 


67 


New Brunswick i 


28 


Prince Edward Island 


5 







FISHERIES. 

The principal fishing interest of Nova Scotia is concentrated at 
Lunenburg. The fleet there during the past season has consisted of 
158 vessels, averaging in size about 93 tons and costing about $4,000 
each. The cost of fisidng outfit for each vessel is about $1,200, exclu- 
sive of provisions. 

Nova Scotia has for years largely supplied the West Indian demand 
for fish. The grade or fish which satisfies the requirements of this 
tirade is said to be inferior to that demanded by the people in latitudes 
farther northj while the cool summers of Nova Scotia have afforded 
the best conditions for curing the fish. Nova Scotia fishermen have 
been able to deliver merchantable fish in the West Indies at lower 
prices than the American fishermen have cared to make. 

Last year, there was great apprehension at Lunenburg that the Porto 
Rican tariff would injure the trade of the province with that island. 
This fear,- however, does not appear as yet to have been justified, for 
the catch this year is larger than last, and the price realized by the 
fishermen is higher than at any other time within the past ten years. 
The season has therefore been a prosperous one. 

The catch of the Lunenburg fleet was last year 240,000 quintals of 
112 pounds, and this vear it is about 254,000 quintals. 

Thirty-six vessels have been added to the Lunenburg fleet during 
the past year, but the net addition is only 12 vessels, for 16 have been 
transferred to other ports, 6 sold to St. Pierre, and 2 lost. The 
tendency is to build vessels for fishing purposes of larger size than 
those formerly employed. . 

One of the results of the changed conditions in Porto Rico is that 
the West India fleet has dwindled somewhat, and Nova Scotia fish 
shipped to Porto Rico now go largely via New York. 

IBON AND STEEL. 

The iron and steel industries at Sydney have been energetically ad- 
vanced during the past year. The Dominion Iron and Steel Company 
is now producing pig u-on at the rate of about 800 tons a day, and 
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within a few months will materially increase this production. Based 
on an estimated production of 300,000 tons of pig metal and 60,000 
tons of steel blooms in 1901, and 400,000 tons of iron and steel per 
annum thereafter, this company figures that the Government bounty 
under existing legislation would amount to $8,095,000. The general 
manager of the company claims 'Hhat after crediting the value of tine 
by-products from the coke ovens, the cost of pig iron should not ex- 
ceed $5.50 per ton, after everything has been reduced to steady 
practice." He insists that the quality of the iron and steel is all that 
could be desired. 

The Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company has been organized to take 
over the properties of the Nova Scotia Steel Company and the Gen- 
eral Mining Association. The capital of this new company is — 

Common stock $5, 000, 000 

Preferred 8 per cent stock 8, 000, 000 

First mortgage 6 per cent bonds 2,500,000 

The profits of the combined business represented by the new com- 
pany, as certified by the auditors, exclusive of bounties, amounted for 
the vear 1900 to $530,581. 

This company claims to own 6,000,000 tons of red hematite ore at 
Conception bay, Newfoundland, and coal deposits in Cape Breton, esti- 
mated to contain 216,000,000 tons of coal. The managers have sold 
for delivery^ during the.present year about 300,000 tons of their iron 
ore, of which 60, WO were in Philadelphia and about 240,000 tons in 
Germany and Scotland. 

GOAL. 

• The coal production of Nova Scotia steadily and rapidly increases. 
For the fiscal year ended September 30, 1900, the production was 
3,626,628 tons, valued at $5,947,670. The largest producer is the 
Dominion Coal Company. This company reports that its shipment of 
coal in the present year, from January 1 to October 31, 1901, nas been 
2,025,316 tons. The coal mines belonging to the Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Commny have produced about 800,000 tons per annum, and last 
year the Pictou County mines produced about 470,000 tpns. The 
entire production of the province will presumably equal 4,000,000 tons 
during the present calendar year. The production for the past five 
fiscal years has been as follows: 

Tone. 

1896 2,508,679 

1897 2,493,554 

1898 2,563,180 

1899 3,148,822 

1900 3,626,628 

Considerable effort is being made to extend the market for Nova 
Scotia coal in Europe and at ports of the Mediterranean. A repre- 
sentative of the Dominion Coal Company is at present traveling abroad, 
avowedly for that purpose. This company is to ship a cargo of 5,000 
tons to Hamburg the last of November. "This will be the first cargo 
of Cape Breton coal sent to Germany. 

APPLES. 

The president of the Nova Scotia Fruit Growers' Association states 
that the apple crop of the province for 1901 is exceptionally good in 
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quality and will give about 300,000 barrels for export, principally to 
London. Nova Scotia apples were exhibited at the Pan-American 
Exposition and received awards of one gold, four silver, and three 
bronze medals. A very stringent law, called '' The fruit marks act," 
was passed by the Dominion I^rliament last May and went into opera- 
tion the 1st of July. This requires great care m the selection, pack- 
ing, and marking of fruit, provides inspectors to detect violations of 
its provisions, and imposes severe penalties. 

ENGINE MANUFACTURES. 

One of the most successful industries of the Province is the manu- 
facture of engines, boilers, and other steam plants for electric light- 
ing, electric tramways, manufacturing and mining, carried on at 
Amherst. The Robb Engineering Company, Limited, has been doing 
an excellent quality of work there and rapialy increasing its capacity. 
The present output of this company is about $250,000 per annum; 
number of hands employed, about 250. The product of tne company 
is shipped to all parts of Canada, and some shipments have been made 
to England, Spain, Australia, Cuba, Brazil, and other foreign countries. 

PORT OF HALIFAX. 

The total imports of Halifax for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1001, 
amounted to ^6,503,101, of which $4,329,908 were dutiable and 
$2,173,193 free goods. 

Compared with the imports of 1900, when the dutiable goods 
amounted to $3^955,878 and the free goods to $2,379,813, there was a 
total increased importation of about 2^ per cent; the increased impor- 
tation of dutiable goods, however, was over 9 per cent, while tnere 
was a decrease of free goods amounting to over 8 per cent. 

The imports from Great Britain for the two years mentioned were: 





Imports from Great Britain, 1900 and 1901. 








1900. 


1901. 


Dutiable foods 


$1,174,796 
919,894 


$1,239,766 




684,900 








Total 


2,094,689 


1,924,666 







This showed a slightly increajsed importation of dutiable goods, but 
a falling off in total importations from Great Britain amounting to 
about 8i per cent. 

The imports from the United States for 1900 and 1901 were: 

Imports from the United States, 1900 and 1901. 





1900. 


1901. 


Dutiable ffoods 


1948,342 
816,265 


$1,018,467 


Free goods..... 


871,525 






Total 


1,759,607 


1,889,992 
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Grains are shown in both dutiable and free ^oods, the increase in the 
entire importation from the United States amounting to nearly 7 per 
cent. 

The imports from all other countries for the same two years were: 

Imports from othei countrUs than Great Britain and the United States, 1900 and 1901, 



1900. 



Dutiable goods ' t2,837,741 

Free goods 613>6M 

ToUl 1,481,395 



$2,071,675 
616.768 



2,688,443 



The importation of dutiable goods from all other countries has 
increased over 12 per cent, while the importation of free goods has 
declined. 

The following is a partial itemization of the imports at Halifax from 
Great Britain and the United States for the HsceJ years ended June 
30, 1900, and June 30, 1901: 

Imports at Halifax frvm Great Britain and the United States for Jiftcal years ended June 

SO, 1900 and 1901, 



Articles. 



Books 

Brass 

Breadstufls. 

Bicycles 

Cottons 



DUTIABLR. 



Great Britain. 



19U0. 



tl5.3IO 
3,139 
7,708 



1901. 



Earthenware and china ware . 

Green fmit 

Glass 



Fish 

Hats and caps 

Iron and steel 

Leather and Inanafactures. 
Meats. 



Butter and cheese . 
Oils. 



Soap 

Spirits and wines 

6u«ar 

Molasses 

Vegetables 

Wood, and manoiactures of . 
Wool, and manufactures of . . 
Other dutiable goods 



96,821 
18,106 
21,130 
11,614 
16,456 
697 
28,779 
117,614 

1,883 ; 

864 

382 

57,692 

14,597 

72,607 

1,534 



SZ1.065 

846 

15,066 

17 

82,962 

22,097 

82,846 

17,901 

13,481 

701 

24,265 

97. 7W 

3,301 

584 

278 

67.568 

7,697 

108,001 

7,317 



6.414 

1.6.i9 

208.439 

477,925 



6,606 

1,505 

247,782 

460,176 



Total 1,174,795 1.239,: 



Coal 

Salt 

Wood 

Animals 

Grease 

Cocoa beans 

Flowers and plants . 

Green fruit 

Indian com 

Hemp 

Leaf tobacco 

Cotton waste 

Cotton wool 



FRfE. 



United States. 



190a 



$12,960 

8,684 

6,751 

6,557 

20,816 

30,264 

1,107 

26,634 

11,431 

6,662 

10,391 

205,987 

9,632 

n,652 

230 

U6,385 

6,398 

651 

2,129 

47,327 

9,947 I 

7,598 I 

1,566 

S22,68» i 



1901. 



$19,235 

8.550 

9,883 

3,764 

82,217 

25,801 

5.976 

85,275 

11,147 

15,350 

12,068 

207,375 

11,606 

86,470 

3,101 

111,546 

6,784 

2,233 

8,368 

32,133 

11,339 

13.089 

2.212 

348.966 



948,342 I 1.018,467 



23,301 
119 



18,143 
191 



.1 327,193 193,747 | 



Drugs. 

Lines and twines 

Metal, iron, and steel. 

Settlers' effects 

Tea 

Other free goods 



12,275 

13,688 

169.330 

2,050 

210.968 

171.066 



18.827 I 
12,425 
137.846 
1.350 
157.253 
136,387 



94.333 I 
26,929 . 
18, 165 , 
1.206 I 
3,249 I 
8,149 I 

12,027 ; 
168,149 ! 
107, 9» I 
3,820 i 
3,4.t6 ' 
117,623 1 
41,980 ! 
54, ISS , 

99.008 ; 

7,131 I 



119,615 



29.307 

2,145 

4,577 

4,-286 

174 

26,296 

177,275 

67,560 

4,227 

7,506 

117.169 

30.076 

67.512 

77,834 

19.001 



48,651 



U6,965 



Total. 



919.894 



684.900 



816,265 



871,525 
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According to the clearances at the customs office, the total exports 
from the port of Halifax for the year ended June 30, 1901, amounted 
to $6,892,616, an 8 per cent increase over the exports of the vear before. 
Of this total, $6,786,294 worth was the produce of Canada and $106,322 
the produce of other countries. 

The value of ^oods exported from Halifax through the United States 
to other countries amounted during the year 1901 to $726,929. The 
value of goods imported through the United States amounted to 
$89,054. 

Tue exports from the port of Halifax to the United States for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, as indicated by the invoices certified 
at this consulate, amounted to $768,287, and to rorto Rico the exports 
so certified were $113,876. making a total certification of invoices at 
this office of $882,162. The expjorts during the fiscal vear 1900 for 
which this consulate issued certified invoices amounted to a total of 
$650,669, of which total $18,669 were exports for Porto Rico and 
$631,990 for the United States. Porto Rican exports were only certi- 
fied durine a short portion of the vear 1900. The certified invoices to 
the United States for 1901 exceed in value those of 1900 by over 20 
per cent, and are 60 per cent larger than those of the year 1899. 

The digest of consular invoices from this port shows the following 
values of articles exported, together with decreases and increases, for 
the year 1901 as compared witn the exports of 1900: 

Decreased exports. 



Articles. 



Total value 
1901. 



Decrease. 



Carbons 

Creosote 

Crude barytes 

Detonators 

Pish, fresh 

Lobsters (canned) 

Fishhooks 

Gold 

Hides and skins 

Ivory nuts 

Junk 

Laths and lumber 

Liquor (gin) 

Manila nemp 

Miscellaneous 

MolasBes 

on (cod) 

Onions 

Ore: 

Chrome , 

Copper 

Encentrates 

Manganese 

Paintings 

Potatoes 

Skates , 

Stamps (old and canceled) . 
Wood pulp 



$676.80 



$492.7? 



27,445.12 

59,881.16 

844.60 

600.00 

604.00 



24,117.96 
28,242.12 



1,278.19 
'82,d24.*73" 



8,840.00 
625.92 
285.00 

2,570.20 
247.20 



694.69 

625.00 

4,547.78 

26,841.54 

808.96 

1,660.00 

7,068.26 

2,328.00 

6,109.23 

19,604.17 

1,408.47 

16,790.60 

430.31 

1,481.50 

12,830.15 

320.00 

18,815.00 

500.00 

6,179.60 

1,482.06 

16.00 

467.06 

621.78 

600.00 

767.81 



H. Doc. 
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Increased exparis. 



Articles. 



Berries 

Barrels (empty ) 

Emigrants' effects 

Fish: 

Dried 

Pickled 

Smoked herring 

Lobsters (live) , 

Sounds , 

Goods returned to United States. 

Grapes 

Horses , 

Liquor (ammonia) 

Pianos 

Rope , 

Sealskins 



Total value 
1901. 



S17.688.90 
1,400.25 
4,423.00 

368,010.84 

284,009.92 

160.00 

8,782.00 

1,116.28 

14,991.86 

909.00 

1,890.00 

2,734.20 

100.00 

1,239.08 

1,700.00 



Increase. 



(18,517.05 
1,400.25 
2,009.00 

146,443.28 

193,048.73 

150.00 

3,782.00 

24.48 

6,177.08 

909.00 

837.00 

834.48 

100.00 

1,289.08 

1.700.00 



The digest of consular invoices for the agencies of this district shows 
the following: 

Decrecuted exports at agencies. 



Cod oil 

Barrels 

Lumber 

Ships' kneeH . 
Wood pulp... 



Articles. 



Total value 
1901. 



t'»2.00 



21,405.70 

671.50 

6,447.88 



Decrease. 



S255.&1 

369.98 

21,591.51 

2,958.80 

53,141.84 



Increased exports at agendas. 



Articles. 



Apples 

Fi8h,dried 

Fish, pickled 

Lobsters (live) 

Lobsters (canned ) 

Gold 

Potatoes 

Laths 



Total value 
1901. 



t78.00 
279,673.30 
4,458.00 
1,070.00 
8,199.00 
14,279.00 
3,964.21 
1,798.28 



Increase. 



S78.00 
204,260.10 
4,458.00 
1,070.00 
2,799.00 
14,279.00 
8,786.71 
1,796.28 



The value of the exports certified at the agencies of Halifax district 
for the years 1900 ana 1901 was: 



Agency. 


1900. 


1901. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Bridgewater 


»9,190.46 
70,468.08 
93,281,86 


921,313.90 
20,015.21 
296,818.21 


82,123.44 
"*264,'660.'79* 




Liverpool 


950,447.82 


Lunenburg 







The imports at the port of Halifax for the quarter ended September 
30, 1901, amounted to the value of $1,836,861; for the corresponding 
quarter of 1900, they were 11,035,773. The entire value of the 
goods exported from Halifax during the same three months amounted 
to $1,726,466. 

The invoices certified at the Halifax consulate amounted, for the 
three months ended September 30, 1901, to $416,666.66, an increase of 
$222,031.58 over the corresponding period of 1900. 
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The invoices certified at the agencies of this district during the same 
three months amounted to $162,728.43. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, the different vessels 
arriving at the port of Halifax were classified as follows: 

Clasmfication of vessels arriving at Halifax fw year ended June SO^ 1901. 





Steam. 
^^- Tonnage. 


Sailing. 


Total. 


Nationality. 


Num- 
ber. 

479 
78 
67 


Tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 


British 


836 
37 
80 


671,484 
67,018 
77,626 


41,669 
11,720 
89,648 


816 
110 
137 


618, 148 


United States 


68,788 


All other countries 


117, 074 






Total 


468 


706,028 


609 


92,927 


1,062 


796,960 







In the year 1900, the total number of vessels arriving was 1,080, 
and the total tonnage for that year was 866,989. 

RAILWAYS. 

A contract has recently been signed for the construction of the South 
Shore Kailway, which will connect Halifax with Yarmouth by a shore 
route. This line is subsidized by the local or provincial government 
to the extent of $3,200 per mile, and by the Dominion government 
with the same amount. The provincial government also makes a loan 
upon the road of $10,000 per mile, at 3i per cent. New York capital- 
ists have become interested in the construction of a railway fi-om 
Canso to Louisburg, and its seems probable that this road will be con- 
structed in the near future, to be known as the ''Cape Breton Exten- 
sion Railway." The Nova Scotia Extern is projected from Halifax to 
Guysboro, through the Musquodoboit Valley. 

The Midland^ a line of about 70 miles, from Middletown to Victoria 
Beach, on the Bay of Fundy, will soon be opened, giving, with the 
Central Railway, a connecting line from the Atlantic at Bridgewater 
to the Bay of Fundy. 

STEEL SHIPBUILDING. 

Ever since the establishment of the iron and steel industrv at Sydney, 
the subject of shipbuilding has been more or less discussed throughout 
the province, particularly at Sydney and Halifax. The city of Hali- 
fax nas voted to bonus a shipbuilding plant (if established in this city) 
to the extent of $200,000. The conditions attached are, however, 
somewhat onerous, and the bonus is based upon results. The town of 
Dartmouth, on the opposite side of the harbor, has voted a bonus of 
$100,000, practically without conditions, except the establishment there 
of a plant of satisfactory capacity. The provincial government has 
also indicated its readiness to assist steel shipbuilding within the prov- 
ince with a bonus of $100,000, but reserves to itself the right to impose 
such conditions as it may deem desirable. 

John G. Foster, 

Consul' General. 

Halifax, November 26^ 1901 
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SYDNEY. 

I submit the following report on the commerce and industries of 
this consular district for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901. 

With the exception of bituminous coal, pig iron, sulphate of am- 
monia, and coal tar, which have increased, exports to the United States 
remain about the same as in previous years. The imports into this 
port from the United States, however, have increased, both in quantity 
and varietv. 

The following table shows the kind of goods, both dutiable and 
free, brought into this port last year: 

Kind ofgoodSy both free and dutiable^ brought into port of Sydney, year ended June SO, 190L 



Classes. 



Books 

Brass 

Breadstuff 8., 
Bicycles. 



acyc 
btto] 



Cotton waste. 
Cottons 



Drugs 

Earthenware . 

Flowers 

Green fruit 

Glass 



Fish. 

Hats and caps 

Iron and steel 

Leather manufactures (boots and shoes) . 

Lines, twines 

Meats, all kinds 

Butter and cheese 

Settlers' effects 

Soap 



Dutiable. 



SI, 643 

4,576 

546 



Free 
entry. 



3,164 

583 I 
6,518 



€2,062 
"■467 



10,704 
2,147 
76 
6,824 
799,963 
2,566 



Oils. 

Spirits, wines, and lager beer. 

SuRar 

Tobacco leaf 

Vegetables 

Wood, manufactures of 

Wool, manufactures of 



1,655 
140 



129 

539 

3,689 

826 



2,810 
10,938 



8 
4,286 



904,841 
45 



38,847 



1,228 



64,191 



Total , 860,288 1,226,666 



Dutiable specified articles from United States $860,283 

Dutiable unspecified articles from United States 56, 212 



Total dutiable imports from United States . 



915,496 



Nondutiable specified articles from United States^ 1, 016, 364 

Nondutiable unspecified articles from United States 211,302 

Total of nondutiable imports from United States 1,226, 666 



Total of dutiable and nondutiable articles Imported from United States 2, 1 42, 161 



Total of dutiable imports from Great Britain 

Total of dutiable imports from all other countries. , 



Total. 



Total of nondutiable imports from Great Britain 

Total of nondutiable imports from all other countries . 



254,310 
19,073 

273,388 

24,76.'> 
308,818 

383,583 



Total 

Grand total of dutiable and nondutiable articles from Great Britain and all other 
countries, except United States 606,966 

Excess of imports from the United States over those from Great Britain and all other 
countries 1,535,196 

The above figures have been carefully compiled and are believed to 
be correct. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900, the imports 
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from the United States, both dutiable and nondutiable, amounted to 
$1,183,135. The increase during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, 
amounted to $959,026. 

Outside of the laree amount of impoi-ted iron and steel used in the 
construction of the Dominion Iron and Steel Company's plant, grati- 
fying increases have been made in other classes of imports from the 
United States, notably tools, bicycles, boots and shoes, hats and caps, 
cotton clothing, fruits, and manufactures of wood. 

The consular agent at Pictou reports impoi*ts from the United States 
to the value of $142,287, consisting of manufactured iron and steel, 
machinery, tools, corn, silver bullion, and jewelry, but the exact 
amount of each article is not specified. He also reports that the past 
year has been one of great prosperity in all branches of business. The 
report in detail is atteched. 

The consular agent at Port Hawkesbury and Mulgrave also submits 
an interesting report, as several new and important industries are being 
rapidly developed in his district. The output of bituminous coal in 
that locality, with good shipping ports in the Strait of Canso open to 
navigation the entire year, will, in a few years, be of great magnitude 
and second to none in Nova Scotia. His report is also appended. 

From the three other agents under this consulate, I have not received 
detailed reports. The volume and value of imports at these agencies, 
namely, Arichat, Cape Canso, Pugwash, and Wallace, are relatively 
the same as in previous years. Being seaport towns, their business 
is almost entirely with the fishing fleet. The imports at the agency at 
Louisburg were small and are embraced in the statement for Sydney, 
it being a subport of the latter. 

IRON AND STEEL WORKS. 

Through the courtesy of the vice-president and general manager of 
the Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Limited, I have obtained the 
following statement of the company's work: 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, the company imported 
from its mines at Wabana, Newfoundland, with a few cargoes from 
Cuba, 194,870 tons of ore. During the same period, it produced 
24,861 gross tons of pig iron, 9,906 tons of which were shipped to the 
United States, Canada, and Great Britain. The company also had in 
operation 2 blast furnaces and 150 coke ovens, besides a foundry and 
a machine shop. Furnaces numbered 3 and 4 will probably be in 
operation during the present month (October); also 250 additional 
coke ovens by January 1, 1902. The open-hearth furnaces and bloom- 
ing mill are expected to be partially, if not wholly, in operation 
between November 1 and January 1 next. It is also proposed to erect a 
steel-rail mill, the foundations for which are being constructed. Many 
new railroad lines in the Dominion of Canada are either contemplated 
or in process of construction, and there will be a demand for the 
product of this mill. 

COAL INDUSTRY. 

The bituminous coal industry of this consular district has largely 
increased during the past year, the augmented output of the Domin- 
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There has been 
number of tons: 



ion Coal Company. Limited, being about 500,000 tons, 
mined and shipped during the year the following nun 

Tons. 

Total tons mined 2,260,292 

Shipments: 

Nova Scotia 318,839 

New Brunswick 65,460 

Newfoundland 51,299 

Prince Edward Island 17, 541 

Quebec 845,666 

St. Pierre.. 5,808 

United States 562,062 

Total 1,866,675 

Bunker: 

Trans-Atlantic 97,916 

Other bunker 75,614 

Total 173,530 

Sydney and Louisburg are rapidly becoming bunkering ports for 
Trans- Atlantic freight steamers, as will be seen bj' a comparison of the 
number of tons used for that purpose in 1900, 44,788 tons, with the 
amount in 1901, viz, 97,916 tons. 

The number of pits worked by the company was 6. 

Number of miners employed 2, 101 

Number of other workmen 4, 218 

Total of miners and workmen 6, 319 

Capacity of cars increased during year tons. . 9, 000 

Number of steamers owned and used 6 

Number of tugs owned and used 2 

Number of barges owned and used 5 

Number of steamers under charter 16 

Average carrying capacity tons. . 4, 000 

The output of the company during the coming year will be greatly 
increased, as a large new shaft and three slopes are now being worked. 

Several small cargoes of anthracite coal have been brought to Sydney 
and North Sydney during the present year. Many persons prefer to 
use anthracite, now that the price of bituminous coal has so greatly 
increased. 

GENERAL. 

The town of Sydney during the past year has continued to enjoy the 
prosperity inaugurated in 1899. Building operations have been largely 
carried on, and the class of dwellings and business houses erected has 
been greatly superior in all respects to that heretofore built Large 
amounts of money have been expended in the improvement of streets 
and the extension of sewers and water mains to all portions of the town. 
The fire department has also been improved by the purchase of a mod- 
ern steam nre engine, a hook-and-ladder truck, and a hose reel. A 
new town building has also been erected, at a cost ot $16,000, in which 
are located the omces of the town officials, the police station, and the 
fire engine. The county is erecting a new brick and stone court-house 
here, at an expenditure of $67^0(X). A new academy is also nearing 
completion, and other school buildings have been contracted for, made 
necessary by the crowded condition of the present structures. 
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^ The oflScial census taken in July gave the town of Sydney a jKxpula- 
tion of 9,908, an increase in two yeai*s of over 7,000 pennanent residents. 
Great diflSculty has been found in securing houses, even at extremely 
high rents, but it is expected this difficulty will be overcome by the end 
of the year. 

The days of cheap^ living for families here are past. Cape Breton 
Island is not an agricultural country. It is unable even to produce 
cereals, snvh as wheat, corn, barley, oats, etc., and vegetables are 
grown only in limited quantities. But fev[ cattle, sheep, hogs, and 
poultry are raised, which necessitates importation from western Nova 
Scotia, the Upper Provinces, and Prince Edward Island. 

If the commg year sees an addition of from one to two thousand 
to the population — and I see no reason whv this should not be the 
case, in view of the growth of the iron and steel company in all its 
departments — the town will a^in become congested and rents and food 
will continue at the present high prices. 

The business of this consulate has largely increased in every respect, 
and a steady growth may naturally be looked for in each succeeding 
year. The careful prospecting of the island for coal and other min- 
erals is still progressing, and large areas of land are being bonded. It 
is reported that the Nova, Scotia Iron and Coal Company will com- 
mence the erection of a plant at North Sydnev during the coming year, 
it having purchased the coal properties of the General Mining Asso- 
ciation located there. The company at present is carrying on busi- 
ness at Ferrona and Trenton, in the middle western section of this 
consular district. 

In conclusion, I will state that the increasing of the output of the 
present coal properties and the opening up of new ones, together with 
the work of the Dominion Iron and Steel Company, have brought to 
the island of Cape Breton a season of prosperity never before equaled 
in its history, and it is reasonable to suppose that, as the amount of 
capital invested is large, none of the present enterprises will be 
allowed to lapse, but, on the other hand, kindred enterprises, depend- 
ent on coal and steel, will be inaugurated in the near future. 

Geo. N. West, Consul. 

Sydney, October 17 ^ 1901. 



REPORT FROM THE CONSULAR AGENT AT PICTOU. 

Imports from the United States for the year ending June 30, 1901, amounted to 
$142,287, the leading articles being manufactures of iron and steel, machinery, tools, 
com, silver bullion, jewelry, etc. The exports for same period were valued at 
$137,313, and included fresh and pickled fish, canned lobsters, potatoes, and woolen 
cloth. 

The past vear has been a very successful one for the local industries. The biscuit 
wah cand^ factory of G. L. Hamilton <& Sons has had a most profitable season, the 
output being the largest in its history. A considerable addition to the factory is con- 
templated, which will permit of a largely increased production. The goods of this 
firm are marketed in the maritime Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, and Newfoundland. 

The Nova Scotia Boot and Shoe Company finds a ready market for its products in 
eastern Nova Scotia. Cape Breton, Prince £dward Island, and Newfoundland. The 
goods manufactured are chiefly the strong, heavy boots worn by fishermen, miners, 
etc. 

There are two tobacco factories in successful operation, managed, respectively, by 
A. McKenna, sr., and A. McKenna, jr. The former handles imported leaf exclu- 
sively, buying chiefly in Virginia, and produces both dark and light tobaccos of excel- 
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lent quality. In the other factory, the domestic or Canadian leaf alone is handled, 
and a superior class of goods is made. The productions of both factories find a ready 
sale in the local markets and adjoining Provmces. 

The Copper Crown Mining Company has nearly completed the reconstruction of 
its plant and expects to be in full operation within a short time. During the year, 
this company imported several cai^oes of copper ore from Newfoundland for trial 
purposes. 

The output of coal has been large, and indications of continued activity in this 
industry are bright. 

During the past vear, the town of Pictou has undertaken the installation of a 
complete system of waterworks. The source of supplv is seven wells, tapping a 
stratum of water-bearing freestone and granite rock. Chemical analysis shows thfe 
water to be of exceptional purity and well suited for domestic and manufacturing 
uses. The yield is abundant for a population many times that of the present town, 
and may be increased by additional wells should the necessity arise. Ample fire 
protection is obtained by gravitation from a reservoir giving a pressure of from 60 to 
100 pounds at the fire plugs, according to location. 

John R. Da vies, Consular Agent, 



REPORT PROM THE CONSULAR AGENT AT PORT HAWKE8BURY. 

The imports from the United States amount to about 164,740, and comprise farm 
implements, church bells, kerosene oil, machinery for railroads, manufactures of iron, . 
settlers' effects, etc. A change has been made this year, and statistics are now com- 
piled at Ottawa instead of by the local collector of customs, as formerly, which makes 
It diflBcult to secure correct figures. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Since my last report, a lailroad has been built and placed in operation between 
the Broad Cove mines and Port Hastings (3 miles from Port Hawkesbury), and 
from the latcer place, grading has been completed and considerable track laid for a 
connection with the Intercolonial Railway at this place. This road is built bv the 
Inverness and Richmond Railway Company, of which Messrs. McKenzie & Mann, 
of Toronto, are the principal owners. Tnese gentlemen also operate the Broad Cove 
coal mines, on the north side of this county, where the largest deposit of coal in 
Cape Breton is supposed to exist. Some of the leads are 22 feet thicK and of a good 
quality. At present, there are being worked two slopes, each 1,000 feet deep. 

During the past year, about 4,000 tons of coal have been raised, which was moHtly 
used for local consumption and on the company's railroad. 

At present, 57 miles of the Inverness ana Richmond Railway are in operation and 
by the 1st of October next, trains will connect with the Intercolonial Railway at 
this town. The rolling stock now in use on the Inverness and Richmond Railway 
consists of 3 locomotives, 3 passenger cars, I baggage car 25 coal cars, 10 box cars, 
and 75 fiat cars. 

The new Port Hood coal mines are owned by a local company, the capital all being 
subscribed within the Province of Nova Scotia. 

The company works one slope only, and during the past year, has given employ- 
ment to about 75 men. The output was less than 1,000 tons, all of which was dis- 
posed of in local markets; none was shipped; but within the next twelve months, 
when the new piers, tramways, etc., now under construction, have been completed, 
large shipments are looked forward to. 

The Cape Breton Railway Company, composed of New York and Montreal cap- 
italists, is building a railroad from the Strait of Canso to Louisburg. Construction 
was begun on the 22d day of August last, and since then, 2 miles of the road have 
been graded. The line has been fully surveyed and located as far as St Peters 
Canal, a distance of 30 miles. Two hundred men are at present employed on the 
construction work. The Manhattan Construction Company has the contract to build 
this road. When finished, it will pass through several important coal areas, one at 
River Inhabitants Basin and another at the Salmon River. The Canadian govern- 
ment is also making preparation for an improved ferry system, with which this road 
will connect. 

Alexander Bain, Consular AgenL 
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ONTARIO. 
CORirWALL. 

Cornwall, appropriately called the Mill Town of Ontario, is situated 
on the St. Lawrence, about 67 miles west of Montreal, and has a pop- 
ulation of some 12,000, including the three adjoining townships, sepa- 
rated only by streets. It is one of the important stations of the Grand 
Trunk Railroad and of the New York ancf Ottawa. 

The Dominion government has erected at Cornwall one of the largest 
and finest stone buildings in Canada and has a retinue of customs, 
revenue, and other officers stationed here; also a large force in the 
engineering department. 

INDUSTRY AND TRADE. 

The industries are varied and numerous. Two large cotton mills 
employ 1,000 hands, with an annual output of over 5,000,000 yards of 
cottonades, tickings, flannelettes, ginghams, awnings, etc. Both mills 
are owned b}^ the Canadian Cotton Mill Company. The Toronto 
Paper Company also has a large plant and has made extensive improve- 
ments in tne last eight months. The output is 300 tons of paper and 
150 tons of pulp; 2(X) hands are employed There are also two large 
planing mills, two sawmills, blind and sash factories, bottling works, 
foundries, a pottery, and other industries, employing from 400 to 500 
hands; also a flour mill, with an output of 125 barrels a day. 

The total imports for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, were 
$595,645; expoils, $65,750. For the fii-st six months of 1901 the 
imports were $280,965; exports, $39,480. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN CORNWALL. 

Cornwall is delightfully situated, within easy distance of Montreal, 
Massena, Stanley Island, the Adirondacks, Fort Covington, and other 
noted places. It has two weekly papers, a free circulating libmiy, 
eflicient fire and police departments, an electric railway, and, through 
the St. Lawrence Electric Company, will be the best-lighted town m 
Ontario. Outside of Montreal, Cornwall can boast of the most per- 
fectly arranged hospital in Canada — the Hotel Dieu, under the man- 
agement of the Sisters. There is another up-to-date hospital under 
Protestant denominations. 

Both Montreal and Toronto banks have branches here, and their 
deposits amount to over $1,250,000. There are also two express 
companies, and two telephone companies with long-distance telepnone 
services. 

In this consular district are other important towns — Morrisburg, 
which is steadily increasing in population and wealth and has a num- 
ber of important industries; Winchester and Chesterville, both on 
the line of the Canadian Pacific, where a large amount of lumber is 
shipped to the United States, and Cornwall and Morrisburg, large 
shippers of hides, skins, etc. 

NOTES. 

There are no changes in currency values. United States silver and 
$1 notes are in general circulation. The rate of exchange is from 
one-eighth to one-tenth; interest, about 7 per cent 
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The Grand Trunk and the New York and Ottawa railways and the 
Richelieu Line of steamers afford means of transportation to all points 
east, west, north, and south — and all the points m the United States 
are easily accessible. 

Freight rates have undergone no change in the last few yeai*s. 

No license is required, except for transient traders, who open stores 
for a month or so. No duty is imposed on samples. 

This district has a large output oi cheese and butter, which are mostly 
shipped to European markets. 

If our people will enter this territory, they will succeed. We have 
the best and cheapest goods, and our machinery is especially sought, 
as are such staple articles as boots, shoes, cotton goods, hardware, 
wall paper, prints, etc. 

John E. Hamilton, Commercial Agent, 

Cornwall, October 30, 1901. 



SUFPIiEMENTABT. 

An approximate estimate of expoits to the United States from Mor- 
risburg, in this consular district, for the year ended June 30, 1901, 
was $130,000 dutiable and $25,000 free; for the half year ended June 
30, 1901, dutiable $67,000, free $15,000. Among the many improve- 
ments along the St. Lawrence in this district, Morrisbur^ will have a 
powerful electric system, a plant having been erected immediately 
opposite the lower lock of the Rapide Plat Canal. This svstem is not 
only capable of lighting the entire town but will supply power to 
manufacturing industries. 

Dry Island nas been pui'chased b^'^ American citizens, who are now 
engaged in preparing to build and operate a tramway to Madrid — a 
distance of 7 miles — to connect with the New York (jentral Railway. 
With its ferry and railway connections, Morrisburg will be a desirable 
place for manufactories, as well as for residences, being provided with all 
city conveniences. It also has two mineral springs of iron and sulphur, 
not unlike those at Massena, N. Y. 

John E. Hamilton, Comm^rdul Agimt. 

Cornwall, Nm^emher 7, 1901, 



HAMILTON. 

Owing to a change in the methods of the department of customs, by 
which all exports and imports are classified and tabulated at Ottawa 
from daily reports of collectors, 1 am unable to obtain from the local 
custom-houses any figures showing the extent or classification of the 
trade of this consular district with the United States. 

The total values of exports and imports at the port of Hamilton for 
1899 and 1900 are given as follows: 

Exports and imports for 1899 and 1900, 



I 



1900. 



Exports , 

Imports 

Entered for consumpUon. 
Duty 



$1,724,390.00 

5,179,311.00 

5,176.909.00 

672,682.41 



$1,806,200.00 

6.891,147.00 

6,717,061.00 

829,446.04 
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The figures from Paris, Gait, Bmntford, and other ports in this dis- 
trict would show a corresponding increase. 

Observation and inquiry show, beyond question, a constant and 
material growth in the diversity, volume, and value of imports from 
the UnitM States, and a relative decrease in the use of the products of 
Great Britain and Europe, while the declared value of certified 
exports to the United States has fallen off 18 per cent during the last 
year. 

DrVEKSITY OF INDUSTEIES. 

Hamilton pioneered the iron-working industries of Ontario, and 
stimulated by liberal bounties and a protective tariff, has justified its 
title of *'the Birmingham of Canada." Its smelters, rolling mills, 
steel plant, bridge works, stove, and other foundries and machine 
shops are first in importance, while metal, wood, leather, textile fab- 
rics, glassware, tinware, furniture, musical instruments, pottery, and 
clothing are manufactured in large quantities, and there are well- 
appointed factories for the curing and packing of meats and the can- 
ni^ of fruits and vegetables. 

'flie following is an estimate in regard to the manufactures of the 
city. 

Number of manu^turing plants 282 

Working capital $15,000,000 

Number of employees 16, 000 

Wages paid $6,000,000 

Raw material used , value $14, 000, 000 

Value of products $28, 000, 000 

There are 53 mercantile houses in the wholesale trade, dealing in 
hardware, dry goods, leather, wool, cotton, grain, flour, groceries, 
drugs, stationery, jewelry, marble, granite, etc. 

milway communication is supplied by the Grand Trunk System, 
the Canadian Pacific, and the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo railways, 
and a considerable portion of the carrying trade is handled by lake 
vessels. 

The arrivals at and departures from this port in Ij^OO are given as 
follows: 



■ I 

Arrived. \ Departed. 



Number of Teasels. . 

Tonnage 

Number of crew 



1,018 

209,604 

13,111 



810 

198,848 
18,207 



The freight tonnage, by rail and boat, in and out of Hamilton is 
exceeded by that of only two cities in the Dominion of Canada. 

PROVISION AND TRANSMISSION OF ELECTRIC POWER. 

Hamilton is supplied with electric power far beyond its present 
needs, and the method of obtaining and transmitting it should be of 
interest to cities in the United States which are located near sufficient 
waterfalls. 

The surface of Lake Erie is 333 feet above that of Lake Ontario, 
and the Niagara escarpment is continuous around the head of the latter, 
with varying heights above the shore valley. At Decew Falls, 35 miles 
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southeast of Hamilton, the descent is 280 feet, and the distance from 
the Erie level of the Welland Canal is 4^ miles. The Hamilton Elec- 
tric Light and Cataract Power Company, organized in 1897, arranged 
with the government for a supply of water from the canal, and con- 
structed a conduit from Allanourg to the escarpment, where three 
storage reservoirs, having a total area of 33 acres, contain a forty- 
eight hour supply of water, and meet the irregularities of demand 
usual in electrical-supplv enterprises, besides allowing the emptying of 
stretches of the canal for repair pui*poses without interruptmg the 
company's service. The conauit is designed to cany sufficient water 
to develop from 10,000 to 12,000 horsepower without creating an ero- 
sive speea in the current. 

From the big reservoirs and through a concrete fore bay, the water 
is delivered to a large steel pipe, known as the flume, which carries it 
directly down the mountain side to the power house, 280 feet below. 
The flume is 745 feet long, and varies in diameter from 8 feet 6 
inches at the top to 7 feet 6 inches at the bottom. The thickness of 
the steel plates at the top is one-quarter of an inch, and this gradually 
increases till at the bottom it is thirteen-sixteenths of an inch. The 
weight of the flume is supported from the top, and all the way down 
the nill there are supporting masonry foundations. Nearly two-thirds 
of the way down there is an expansion joint, to relieve any contraction 
or expansion in the pipe. The angle of the flume is about 20 degrees. 
At the bottom of the hill, it makes a graceful right-angle turn and 
passes underneath the floor of the power house. The wnole flume is 
housed with matched lumber, doiible thickness, to protect it from 
extreme changes in temperature. 

The power nouse is fifted with generating units, step-up transform- 
ers, switchboards, etc. Beneath the floor, the water-supply pipe is 
solidly embedded in concrete, and four branch pipes come up through 
the floor to supply water to the turbines. In order to withstand the 
unusual pressure, the runnel's, the gates, and all other parts of the 
machinery susceptible to wear are made of bronze. The water enters 
the wheel horizontally and discharges vertically downward through a 
draft tube 14 feet in height. The immense fly wheels weigh 7^ tons 
each. The inductors of the generators weigh over 12 tons, and although 
a very high speed is maintained, there is practically no vibration. The 
interesting feature of the power house to the uninitiated is the step-up 
transformers. There are ten of these, and it is their duty to raise the 
potential relieved by the generators to 22,500 volts on the transmission 
line. They are incased in steel boiler-plate tanks and are artificially 
cooled by water from the penstock. The coils are wound in sections 
carefully insulated, and the whole is immersed in mineral seal oil. 

From the power house, the current is sent over four transmission 
lines of heavy copper wire 35 miles to the transformer station in this 
city. Great care was taken in' the construction of these lines, and 
there has been no trouble on account of storms of snow or sleet. 

At the present time, the company is supplying about 5,000 horse- 
power. In addition to public and private lighting and the motive 
power for city street railways, the Radial Railway, and the Hamilton 
and Dundas Railway, 34 factories use from 15 to 1,000 horsepower 
each, and 225 factories use below 15 horsepower, the rate charged 
varying from $20 to $100 per horsepower per year, according to con- 
ditions and amount used. 
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COTTON DUCK. 

Among the new industries attracted by the advent of cheap electric 
power the most important thus far in complete operation is the man- 
ufacture of cotton auck by the Imperial Cotton Company. 

The mills are entirely new, erected to meet the reauirements of the 
trade, and contain one of the most complete and modern plants in the 
world. 

The paid-up capital is $750,000, and no expense has been spared in 
introcmcinff the latest and best appliances for economical production 
and for safety and comfoi-t of the operatives. 

The plant is operated throughout by electric power, completely 
equipped with overhead heating, and fitted with the best sanitary con- 
veniences. 

The entire equipment of the mills was f urnishod and installed by 
C. E. Riley & Co., of Boston, Mass., and the output is handled by the 
J. Spencer Turner Company, of New York Citv. 

The capacity of the factory is 2,500,000 pounds of finished goods per 
annum, requiring 6,000 bales of raw cotton, which will all be imported 
from the United States. The manager estimates that between $3,000 
and $4,000 per annum will be expended in the United States for mill 
supplies otner than cotton, and, as fully 70 per cent of the product 
will be exported through New York, there will be added benefits of 
freights and transfers. 

AMEBICAN BNTBRPMSE. 

The advantages, natural and artificial, of Hamilton have atti'acted 
capital from the United States to numerous industries, the most impor- 
tant being tne Hamilton Steel and Iron Company, the Meriden Britannia 
Company, the Westinghouse Manufacturing Company, and the Volta 
Electric Storage Company. 

The Norton Manufacturing Company has one of its six establish- 
ments for the manufacture of tin cans here; and many Americans are 
employed as mechanical experts in various branches of manufacturing. 

ROADWAY AND SIDEWALK MATERtAL. 

The city of Hamilton has been a valuable customer of manufacturers 
in the United States, during the past two years, for material used in 
connection with tar macadam roadways and the construction of side- 
walks. Two years ago, 1 called attention, in a report to the Depart- 
ment of State, to the material used in the building of permanent 
roadways in this city. The old system of macadam was not satisfac- 
tory, because the rainfall percolated through the stone and gravel, 
softening the surface and loosening the bed. Some years ago, an 
experiment was made by the engineer of this city, combining the use 
of coal tar with the broken stone and gravel, thus making the road- 
ways waterproof. The first piece of roadway made with tar macadam 
has been in use twenty years, and it has now a better surface than pai*ts 
of the asphalt pavements that have been laid in this city less than half 
that time. Later experiments were made, and in all cases the new 
system proved successful. Three years ago, the city council and the 
city engineers came to the conclusion that, for economy in road making 
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and for permanency, the combination of broken stone, gravel, and tar 
was the best thing practicable, and it was decided to Begin at once a 
system of road making. 

As the result of niy report to the Department of State on tar mac- 
adam roadways, which was published m the Advance Sheets of the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, scores of letters have been received at 
this consulate and the department of public works, relating to the 
method of making the roadway, the cost, etc., and a large number of 
delegations have come to this city to make personal mvestigation. 
The consequence has been an increased demand in the United States 
for coal-gas tar and an advance in its value. This city has been buy- 
inig almost exclusively from a Boston firm for the past two years, and 
has used an average of 40,000 gallons a month during five months 
of the summer. Tnis demand for coal-gas tar for roadways is* only in 
its infancy, and as it is cheaper and better than many of the compounds 
that are being put upon the market, it will prove profitable for Ameri- 
can firms dealing in that commodity. The tar macadam roadway costs 
an average of 80 cents a yard. 

The spirit of improvement has taken new hold on the people of this 
city, and with good roadways comes a demand for a better system of 
sidewalks. This has benefited another important industry in the United 
States and promises greater results in future years. These sidewalks 
are made of concrete, in which cement plays an important part. Last 
year, the board of works used Canadian cement altogether, which did 
not give satisfaction either in quality or price. 

This year, a contract was made with tne Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company, of Ormond, Pa., for the summer's supply, the price being 34 
per cent less than that asked by other manufacturers of cement, andthe 
quality better. During the past summer, the city has used 120 car- 
loads of cement, each car carrying 162 barrels of 350 pounds. The 
engineer and the experts who nave charge of the construction of the 
concrete walks unite m saying that the Ormond cement is the best they 
have ever used. Such an indorsement from the city must have its 
effect on the building trades here, that use large q^uantities of cement 
during the year, and so long as the price and quality are satisfactory, 
the export of cement to this country from the United States shoula 
largely increase. 

The paving bricks selected for cross walks are also of American man- 
ufacture; they are obtained at Massillon, Ohio. 

EMIGRATION. 

The population of Hamilton is about 53,000, and emigration to the 
United States is an important factor in its small percentage of increase. 
During the year ended June 30, 1901, 200 families obtained papers at 
this consulate for the free entry of their household goods, and I am of 
the opinion that a suflScient number, outside of those thus represented, 
went from here with only personal baggage to bring the total to 900 
or 1,000 persons. 

INCREASED DEMAND FOR AMERICAN 8TTLE8 AND FABRICS. 

A very marked increase of American goods, both in quantity and 
variety, is shown in the shops, and merchants report that the inquiry 
for late New York styles is growing and insistent. 
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The leading dry ffoods houses and department stores carry large 
millinery stocks and engage in dressmaking, and their milliners and 
modistes are required to visit New York several times a year to 
observe the styles there, which have largely superseded the European 
and English modes which formerly obtained here. 

The increase of travel between the countries, with opportunity for 
observation and comparison, has contributed to this demand on the 
part of the ladies for the goods worn bv their American sisters, and 
the difference in cost is not sufficient to shut them out. 

The exhibits of merchandise at the Pan-American Exposition have 
been examined by a majority of the liberal buyers of this district, 
and will certainly create a further demand for American products. 

A large share of the trade in ready-made suits and blouses for women 
and children is already in the hands of American dealers, because they 
are up to date and the merchant is not required to overstock, and can 
keep nis lines full at short notice. 

The trade in American boots and shoes is still growing, especially 
in women's wear. Two of the leading dealers now make a specialty 
of American goods and caU attention to them in their window signs. 
They inform me that some $40,000 worth were sold here within the 
past year, for which the consumer paid much higher prices than for 
the Canadian make. 

There is also a growing trade with United States houses in the line 
of novelties and trimmings and the small wares of the dry goods trade. 
American hardware, especially in edge tools, saws, and builders' fur- 
nishings, has the preference here, and also certain lines of cutlery. 

NOTES. 

This consular district is the garden spot of Canada, and includes the 
enterprising and prosjjerous towns of Brantford, Gait, Paris, Berlin, 
and WaterkK), and a rich fruit and fine stock producing farming' sec- 
tion. The purchasing capacity of the people is large, and United 
States goods are growing in favor with all classes. There are no 
restrictions placed upon commercial travelers, except the collection of 
duties on samples, and goods may be shipped in bond to interior cus- 
tom-houses for examination and approval and returned, if not accepted, 
without duty or serious inconvenience. 

Merchandise is not required to be stamped with the name of the 
country producing it, or otherwise designated, unless entitled to a dif- 
ferential tariff. 

Railroad and steamboat transportation is convenient, and ample and 
thorough attention to this field on the part of our manufacturers and 
dealers would certainly prove remunerative. This market, at our very 
doors, is not being taken such advantage of as its possibilities warrant. 

Jas. M. Shepard, Consul. 

Hamilton, October «P, 1901. 



KINGSTON. 



The exports to the United States from this consular district have 
increased 30 per cent in the six months ended June 30, 1901, over those 
for the corresponding period of 1900. With the exception of feldspar, 
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the increase has been in articles of common export^ lumber, hides and 
skins, cattle, and raw furs showing the greatest gain. 

The commercial activity in the UnitecTStates is the most potent fac- 
tor in bringing about this increase of exports. 

It is practically impossible to write definitely of the imports, as the 
statistical department of the custom-house has been moved to Ottawa. 

The locomotive works, which last year at this time were awaiting a 
purchaser, have been started under the best of management. 1 learn 
that it is now buying 90 per cent of its steel in Belgium and Scotland; 
formerly it purchas^ this in the United States. 

IMPORTS. 

I find no change in the condition of the iron and steel trade. As 
formerly, American manufactures are found in every store, on account 
of their superior workmanship. This is especially noticeable in work- 
men's tools. Good quality and special patterns give our goods their 
place. 

Fine cutlery is German and English; rougher articles are Canadian. 
Gentlemen's outside clothing material is Canadian or European. Some 
hats and shoes are imported from the United States and electric sup- 
plies are almost entirely from that country. 

Canadian tastes are everj^ vear becoming more American, and 1 
believe that in the future, articles in use here will be almost exclusively 
made in Canada or the United States. 

MINING. 

Under the influence of commercial operations in the United States, 
there has been great activity in mining in this district, gold, iron, 
corundum, feldspar, and mica being the chief branches. How much 
the gold mines are paying, I do not know, but it is the opinion here 
that only those whicn can save the arsenic are profitable. 

A good deal of iron ore has been mined for smelting, but these mines 
are dependent upon the bonus of $3 a ton paid Canadian smelting works. 

Feldspar is all exported to the Unitea States, and is represented to 
be of the best qualitjr. Corundum is also exported to the United 
States, but as yet this is an infant industry. Mica has been developed 
in large quantities for our markets, but at present the trade is suflfering, 
it is claimed, from the imports into the United States of mica from 
India. 

CROPS. 

The agricultural outlook is not quite as bright as last year. The 
hay crop is the only one which the farmers are willing to admit is good. 

STRIKES. 

In June, the street railway and the locomotive works were inter- 
rupted by strikes. The street railway strike lasted eleven days; loss 
to the company, $688.73; loss to the employees, $396. The settlement 
leaves the advantages as much with the company as with the employees. 
In the strike of the locomotive works, the loss to the company was 
represented in the profits upon one engine; the loss to the employees 
was $1,672.86. 

M. H. TwiTCHELL, Cormd. 

Kingston, October i, 1901. 
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LONDON. 



The past year has been one of great activity in all lines. Manufac- 
turers are crowded with orders, and many are running overtime to 
meet the demands of trade. litbor is very generally employed, at 
somewhat increased wages. 

AGMCULTURE. 

This has been a very prosperous year for the farmer; good crops 
and high prices have prevailed throughout the Dominion. The gov- 
ernment is making every effort to establish permanent markets for 
Ginadian products, and, through increased facilities for transportation 
and a stumed effort to meet requirements in Great Britain, they are 
in a fair way to accomplish this object. 

Exports of agricultural products for the year ended June SO, 1900, 



Articles. 



Animals: 
Cattie— 

1 year or less, nnm- 



Oyer 1 year, number. 
HoT8e»— 

1 year or leas, num- 
ber 

Over 1 year, number. 
Sheep— 

1 year or less, num- 
ber 

Oyer 1 year, number. 

Swine nimiber. . 

Other animals 

Poultry 

Butter pounds. . 

Cheese do 

Bggs dozen.. 

Flax cwt.. 

Fruits: 

Apples- 
Dried pounds.. 

Green or ripe, bar- 
rels 

Berries 

Canned or preserved 

Another 

Grain, and products of: 

Barley bushels.. 

Beans do 

Bran cwt.. 

Buckwheat bushels. . 

Indian com do 

Oats do 



Whole do... 

Split do... 

Rye do... 

Wheat do... 

Other grain do. . . 

Flour of wheat, .barrels. 

Indian meal do... 

Oatmeal do... 

Meal, all other do. . . 

Hay tons. 

Hides, horns, and pelts 

Honey pounds. 

Hops do... 

Lard do... 

Meats: 

Bacon do... 

Beef do... 

:....do... 

H. Doc. 320- 



Exports, the produce of Canada. 



Total. 



Quantity. Value. 



SO, 784 
174,740 



82 
10,021 



842,704 

117,240 

1,684 



26,260,787 

185,984,480 

10,187,906 

28,844 



4,181,088 
956,458 



2,166,282 

312,056 

192,567 

274,680 

2,142 

6,929,214 

2,894,717 

166,210 

474,572 

16,844,650 

1,907 
768,162 

1,118 
146,867 

7,231 
175,416 



17,261 
71,780 
196,970 

182,175,688 
2,847,180 
2,866,186 



-25 



$890,806 
8,689,970 



4.850 
1,162,631 



1,182,970 

711,042 

14,563 

9,270 

86,008 

5,122,166 

19,856,824 

1,457,902 

196,769 



210,892 

2,578,288 
127,720 
829,405 
59,412 

1,010,426 

884.886 

145,206 

146,056 

1,188 

2,148,179 

1,989»777 

166,694 

279,286 

11,996,488 

1,260 

2,791,885 

2,496 

474,991 

15,225 

1,414,109 

1,408,940 

781 

16,710 

11,215 

12,471,509 
220,889 
286,616 



To Great Britain. 



Quantity. Value. 



661 
114,406 



5,044 



8,056 
76,199 



24,817,486 
185,627,757 
10,109,388 



821,911 



1,768,186 
15,867 
123,188 
121,664 



6,028,704 

2,554,872 

66,604 

472,416 

15,976,868 



456,075 



140,196 
6,200 
47,748 



14,821 
56,820 
190,128 

132,156,051 
2,548,653 
2,793,078 



$14,828 
7,564,257 



517,641 



14,596 
460,918 



128 
628 

4,947,000 
19,812,670 

1 447,080 



22,597 

2,423,079 

4,782 

238,811 

6,701 

810,917 
17,700 

100,044 
68,086 



1,866,521 

1,694,185 

48,995 

278,228 

11,350,942 



1,665,706 



456,843 
12,426 
378,946 
6,421 
547 
11,534 
10,667 

12,469,209 
203.339 
279,966 



To United States. 



Quantity. Value, 



29,925 
67,064 



82 
1,495 



36.429 
1,075 



28,804 
40,479 
21,929 
28,844 



149,486 
29,529 



164,468 
66,992 
56,683 
3,784 
1 
187,785 

73,029 
1,854 
2,156 

82,785 
1,907 
8,834 



304 

1,447 

101.982 



2,440 

'2*166' 

9,354 

59,179 

1,806 



$876,098 
1,026,089 



4,360 
218,275 



1,163,162 

284,835 

11,558 

7,782 

82,263 

6,044 

4,836 

2,621 

196,769 



78,626 
122,878 
41,636 
11,087 

77.764 
99,341 
34,966 
2,196 
1 
38,936 

86,226 

1,747 

1.058 

68,805 

1,260 

12,993 

1 

801 

1,963 

715,594 

1,394,236 

234 



174 

1,285 

3,084 

194 
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Exports of offricuUural products for the year ended June SO, J 900 — Continaed. 





Exports, the produce of Canada. 


Articles. 


Total. 


To Great Britain. 


To United States. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Meats-Continued. 

Mutton pounds.. 

Canned do.... 

All other do.... 

Pork do.... 

Poultry and eame. 
dressed and unaressed 


42,760 
2,879,897 
1,424,829 
1,109,560 


$8,086 

809,148 

68,884 

45,009 

211,181 

m 

267,975 
491298 
70,665 

880,281 
116.444 
67,818 
418,119 
460.248 


5,965 

2.189,207 

1,209,926 

668,859 


$444 

285,284 
48,416 
21,886 

204,798 


14, m 
84.798 
89,593 
9,659 


$1,861 

4^464 

12.946 

582 

2,408 
842 


Seed, flax bushels.. 


801 

48,818 

54,666 

1,488,648 

680,520 
1,065,817 




801 

2,962 
47,576 


Seeds: 

Clover do.... 

Grass do.... 

Tallow pounds.. 

Vegretables: 

Potatoes bushels. . 

Turnips do 

Other 


27,788 

1687 

1,212,250 

954 


187,218 

1,611 

69,557 

892 


18,470 
43,729 


44,084 
1,048,190 

'*i,'988,'e27* 


17,415 
115,212 




27,570 
48,129 
42,866 


16,808 


Wool pounds.. 

All other articles 


2,181,047 


241,062 


868,721 
888,921 










Total, 1900 




81,858,460 
68,140.758 
75,884,858 
55,588,592 




70,078,495 
58,887,282 
66,227,928 
45,825,601 




7,057,172 
5,867,978 


1899 








1898 








5,054,858 


1897 








7.090,647 













SUGAR BEET. 

The farmers in this part of Ontario are seriously contemplating 
engaging in the sugar-beet industry. It has been established by 
experiments and by an analysis of the different soils that this part of 
the Province is well adapted to the cultivation of the su^r beet. An 
effort is now being made to organize a company in this city for the 
manufacture of sugar, and many of the farmers are preparing to 
engage in the industry. 

TOBACCO. 

The tobacco industry in this Province is again receiving considerable 
attention. The acreage last year was 2,477, with an output of 2,864,900 
pounds. In this connection, I quote from a local newspaper: 

London continues to advance as a center for the manafactore of cigars. There are 
under the supervision of the officials of this port now no fewer than 20 cigar fac- 
tories. Last year, they worked up 464,124 pounds of tobacco into 28,476,910 cigars, 
and paid a total duty of $115,600.44. More than one-fourth the total quantity of 
cigars produced in the Dominion are the work of the cigar makers of London. The 
returns show that no other city in the Dominion, except Montreal, has as lai^ a 
cigar-manufacturing industry as London. 

EXPORTS AND IMPOBTe. 

The trade with the United States remains about the same as shown in 
my last annual report, the leading articles of import being iron, steel, 
metab and manufactures thereof, coal, wool and manufactures 
thereof, cotton and manufactures thereof, hats and caps, silks, sugars, 
tobacco, tea, seeds, corn, dried, and tropical fruits, glass, leather, etc. 

Henry S. Culver, Consvl. 

London, November 23^ 1901. 
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NIAGARA FAXlLS. 

The imports into this consular district from the United States for 
the six months ended July 1, 1901, amounted to $478,607. The 
exports to the United States during the same period were valued at 
$132,221.26, leaving a balance of $346,485.74 in favor of the United 
States. 

The principal imports consisted of coal, electrical supplies, iron, 
leather, oils, silks, sugar, woodenware, books, braces, cement, drugs, 
fruit, gold and silver, musical instruments, salt, and webbing. 

DEVELOPMENT OF NIAGARA FALLS WATER POWER. 

Trade with the United States is constantly increasing, and as the 
Niagara frontier promises soon to be the principal manufacturing dis- 
trict in Canada, its development will be worthy of careful study. The 
basis of growth heretofore has been the Welland canal and the cheap 
water power which it has provided. This will now be supplemented 
by cheap electric power^hich will be available at Niagara Falls, Can- 
ada, witnin two years. The Niagam Falls Power Company of Canada, 
a branch of the Niagara Falls Power Company of New York, is push- 
ing the construction of its Canadian plant night and day. Five ayna- 
mos of 10,000 horsepower each will be installed. These dynamos will 
be the largest ever constructed. The largest d^'^namos now in use at 
the power plant at Niagara Falls, N. Y., are of 5,000 horsepower, but it 
has been decided that dynamos of 10,000 horsepower are practicable 
and will bring about a saving in cost of equipment. The franchise of 
the Canadian power company provides for the ultimate development 
of 200,000 horsepower. The expenditures so far authorized approxi- 
mate $2,000,000. 

MANUFACTORIES. 

With the Welland Canal but 8 miles distant and with the principal 
railroads of Canada centering at Niagara Falls, it is evident that manu- 
facturers will give the many advantages offered careful consideration. 
A number of branch manufactories from the United States are already 
established on the Niagara Peninsula, and more are getting ready to 
locate there. 

The principal manufactured products at the present time are wood 
pulp, paper, bicycles, carborundum, silver-plated ware, farm imple- 
mented horsehair, brass bedsteads, suspenders and neckwear, patent 
medicines, and metal goods. 

While Oanada's growth in manufactures has been satisfactory in the 
main, some unexpected discoveries have been made in ceitain lines. 
Industries that meet with marked success in the United States fail 
utterly in Canada, with a population of less than 6,000,000. This is 
particularly true of products in which many different designs must be 

f)rovided. Ambitious efforts have been made, for instance, to estab- 
ish Canadian woolen mills. There was a multiplicity of orders, but 
they were small, and so many different designs were demanded to meet 
the competition of American makes that it was impossible to operate 
the mills at a profit. If the trade had been satisfied with a narrow 
range of designs, the mills would have proved successful. As it is, the 
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Cornwall Manufacturing Company, one of the largest woolen mills in 
the Dominion of Canada, has decided to close down as soon as possible. 

POSTAL NOTES. 

As several large firms in the United States make a specialty of mail 
orders, it will interest them to learn that, within the past year, the 
Canadian postal authorities have arranged with the United States Gov- 
ernment to cash their postal notes just as if the notes were to be paid in 
the Dominion itself. Canada renaers a similar service to the United 
States. 

Harlan W. Brush, Comvl. 

Niagara Falls, December 6^ 1901, 



orillia. 

Industrial and commercial conditions in this district are in a most 
prosperous condition. The lumbermen are slightly curtailing the cut 
as compared with the previous season, in order to maintain present 
prices of lumber. New mines are being opened up in the mineral belt, 
and at the present rate of development, mining will soon be second to 
no other industrv in the district. No pulp is manufactured as yet, but 
next summer will see two or more large mills in operation. Agricul- 
tural and grazing interests are in a flourishing conoition in the sections 
adapted to these pursuits. Numerous short fines of railway have been 
projected. The telegraph and telephone service is excellent. Work on 
the Trent Valley Canal is not progressing very rapidly, and no reliable 
estimate is obtamable as to the date of its completion. The number of 
visitors to the Muskoka district and other lake resorts in the district 
was in excess of last year's record. 

•Following is a more extended account of the principal interests of 
the district: 

LUMBER. 

The cut was approximately 400,000,000 feet for the winter of 1901. 
About 230,000,000 feet of this amount is being or has been sawn within 
this district. Prices for white pine are firm and about the same as 
last year, ranging from $5.60 and $6 per thousand for dead culls to 
$37.50 per thousand for prime No. 1 cuts, f. o. b. cars at shipping 
points. Hemlock, birch, elm, ash, and oak lumber are manufactured 
in considerable quantities; also pine and cedar shingles, laths, staves, 
and pickets. 

MINING. 

Mining is yet in its infancy in this district, but apparently there is 
a great luture for the mineral belt between the Great Lakes and James 
Bay. The Canadian Copper Company, the Oxford Copper Company, 
and the Ontario Smelting Company are operating at Sudoury and Cop- 
per Cliff. Copper and nickel to the value of more than $1,000,000 were 
exported from the Sudbury mines to the United States last year. Hun- 
dreds of men are continuafiy prospecting, and many valuable prop-' 
erties have been located, but wnich are at present inaccessible from 
lack of luilway connection. The Victoria mines, a few miles west of 
Sudbury, owned by Ludwig Mond, of London, England, are in full 
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operation. The product is exported to England. These mines are 
said to be among the most valuable nickel ana copper dej^sits yet dis- 
covered in Canada. The North Shore and Manitoulin Railway and the 
Algoma Central Railway (both new roads) traverse sections of this 
mineral belt. 

RAILWAYS. 

The Grand Trunk Railway gives admirable service for both passen- 
gers and freight to nearly all points in the district south of North 
Bay. At Scotia Junction, 82 miles north of Orillia, this road connects 
with the Canadian Atlantic west for Parry Sound and east for Ottawa, 
Montreal, and intermediate points. At North Bajr, connection is 
made with the Canadian Pacific Railway for the Pacific coast. 

The Manitoulin and North Shore liailway, now in process of con- 
struction, will join Manitoulin Island with the mainland; thence run- 
ning from the north shore of the Georgian Bay, traversing a valuable 
mineral belt, will connect with the Canadian Pacific Railway at Sudbury. 

The Algoma Central Railroad has for its objective northern terminus 
Moose Factory, on the Hudson Bay. At present, 60 miles have been 
completed and are in operation Detween Sault Ste. Marie and the 
Chippewa River, nearly due north of Sault Ste. Marie. This section 
of tne country is rapidly being opened up and its resources developed. 

The proposed North Bay and James Bay Railwav has been surveyed 
and there are indications that construction will begin next vear. 
Should this road be built, it would reach a pine belt conSstining millions 
of feet of splendid white pine as well as valuable mining properties. 

Several snort lines in the mineral region are also projected, some of 
which will be constructed in the near future. 

CANALS. 

As above mentioned, work on the Trent Valley Canal is not pro- 
gressing very rapidly, although contractors are operating at several 
points along the route. 

The route for the proposed Georgian Bay Canal begins at French 
River, on the Georgian Bay, runs up that river to L^ke Nipissing, 
across Nipissing to North Bay, thence east through several small lakes 
to the Mattawa River, down that river to its junction with the Ottawa, 
and down the Ottawa River to Montreal. Its length will be 430 miles 
and the estimated cost $68,000,000. 

AGRICULTURE AND FARM PRODUCE. 

Much of this part of Ontario is barren and rocky, but in certain 
sections, the country is very rich and fertile. Butter, eggs, and poultry 
are exported to England, and cattle and sheep to the United States. 
Modern farming implements meet with a ready sale, and about 80 per 
cent of the total is of American manufacture. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Lumber is by far the most important item under this head. There 
are thirty large mills in the district and many small ones, producing 
square tmiber, lumber, deals, boards, laths, shingles, staves, headings, 
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pickets, boxes, hoops, etc. White pine, red pine, spruce, hemlock, 
ash, elm, oak, birch, and cedar are found in abundance. 

A large carriage factory in Orillia manufactures 7,000 vehicles 
annually and employs 130 to 150 men. 

WOOD PULP. 

Litigation in connection with the Imperial Paper Mills and Sturgeon 
Falls has not yet been settled, but a decision is expected at any tmie. 
When this occurs, the mills will be completed and the manufacture of 
pulp and paper begun on a large scale. Much of the machinery was 
imported from the United States and has been at the plant for two 
years. 

The Spanish River Pulp and Paper Company is erecting a large 

Sulp mill at Webbwood. An American firm has the contract, and by 
uly 1, 1901, the concern expects to be manufacturing 100 tons of pulp 
a day. 

EXPORTS. 

Lumber is the leading export and goes to the United States princi- 
pally, although it is exported to England, Cuba, and South America. 

Nickel and nickel matte are nearly all exported to the United States 
for refining. 

Other exports are raw furs, gluestock (hide scraps), cattle, and 
sheep to the United States, and eg^, poultry, butter, and cheese to 
England. The values of the principal exports are: Lumber, $197,- 
828.16; shingles, $19,044.95; hides, $11,629.10; hide scmp and skiv- 
ings (gluestock), $6,565.43; lambs, $4,118.60; cattle hair, $3,213.23; 
cattle, $3,164; emigrants' effects, $2,372; raw furs, $1,940.90; laths, 
$1,796.41. 

IMPORTS. 

It is nearly impossible to secure accurate figures as te the imports, 
as the customs office in Orillia is under the nead office at Toronto. 
There are three other subcollectors' pffices in the district, at Midland, 
North Bay, and Sudbury. Approximately, the principal imports from 
the United States for toe last nscal year were as follows: 

•Sawmill, farming, and pulp machinery, from $30,000 to $10,000; 
coal, $100,000; agricultural implements, $20,000, hides, $8,000; sugar, 
$10,000; patent medicines, $16,000; shoes, $6,000; watehes, clocks, 
ete., $16,000; cut glass and jewelry, $16,000. 

In addition to the above, extracts for dyeing hides, carriage-factory 
machineiy, leather for carriage tops, hand tools and lathes, saws, axes, 
and carpenters' tools, cameras and photographers' supplies, umbrellas, 
belting, candles, and cement are importSi. The Toronto wholesalers 
sell dealers in this district thousands of dollars' worth of American 
goods annually which do not pass through the Orillia customs office. 

I am firmly convinced that experienced commercial travelers, repre- 
senting United States manufacturers, with regularly established routes, 
would increase very largely the sale of American goods in this district. 
I have advocated this before, and the experience of traveling salesmen 
now in this vicinity confirms mv belief. This district is at present 
most prosperous; money is plentiful, and the mining interests are bound 
to be developed enormously in the inmiediate future. Many of the 
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men owning claims are Americans, a much larger number are employed 
developing them, and when obtainable, they prefer American manu- 
factures. 

Careful attention should be given to packing and prompt delivery 
of goods. When these points are observed, i have no doubt results 
will be eminently satisfactory. 

E. A. Wakefield, Cormd, 

Orillia, October 31, 1901. 



ST. THOMAS. 
EXPORTS. 

The value of exports from this district to the United States for the 
year 1900, as indicated by consular invoice certificates, amounted to 
1739,693.69, and for the first six months of 1901, $217,827.70. 

imports. 

As was the case last year, the collector of customs for this distnct 
is unable to furnish data on imports. These statistics are now com- 
piled at Ottawa and published only in the aggregate for the Dominion. 

trade relations with the united states. 

In a recent analysis of present commercial conditions between Can- 
ada and the United States, Mr. John Charlton, M. P., one of the 
ablest Canadian statesmen, had much to say bearing on the obstacles 
interposed by our tariff to increased trade relations. At this time, 
when the policy of reciprocity has forged itself to the front in the 
United States as a paramount question, I deem it apropos to quote 
some of his important utterances and statistics as eviaencing the atti- 
tude of representative Canadians. He says: 

Thmr geographical poeition (the United States and Canada) each to the other, and 
the trend of natural relations, draw irreeistibl^r toward close commercial relations. 
That there should be interchange of productions of vast volume between the two 
countries may be deemed in accord with the law of nature. Natural tendencies 
have, however, been thwarted and dwarfed by thirty-four years of repressive fiscal 
legislation, for since the abrogation of the reciprocity treaty of 1866, the tariff of the 
United States seems to have been designed for the purpose of discouraging and 
destroying Canadian trade. Canada's policy toward the tJnited States during the 
period has been a moderate and reasonable one, and at the present time, Canadian 
duties u|)on total imports from the United States are only one-half in jperceiitage 
those levied by the American Grovemment upon Canadian }>roducts. This has been 
the character of the tariff of the two countries for a generation. The result of this 
marked disparity in the character of the tariff of the two countries has led to the 
establishment of trade relations of the most unsatisfactory character, as toward 
Canada, by the United States. 

Our total imports from the United States last year were $119,306,000; the previous 
year thev were $116,972,000. Last year, our imports from Great Britain were 
$43,164,000, or but little more than one-third the amount of the imports from the 
United States. Our total exports to the United States last year were $70,000,000, 
but this included in round numbers probably $25,000,000 m coin, bullion, gold- 
bearing quartz, nuggets, and silver concentrations, and making a further d^uc- 
tion for our exports of foreign domestic products of $2,423,000, our net exports of 
domestic products to the United States without precious metals was less than 
$44,000,000. While our exports presented this unfavorable aspect, the total exp^orts to 
Great Britiun were $105,328,000, or two and a half times as much as our total import 
from that country. The United States possesses great manufacturing centers and 
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great aggregations of population in cities, and should naturally furnish Canada with 
an extensive market for farm products; but our exports of farm products to that 
country last year were two and a half times less than the imports of farm products 
from that country. We purchased from the United States of free com last year 
within a half million of the total value of farm products exported to that country 
from Canada. 

It is too early to make an analysis of our trade returns from the United States for 
the fiscal year just ended. For the previous year, our import of manufactures was 
163,000,000 from the United States and $38,000,000 from Great Britain, and it is not 
improbable that the imports of manufactures from the United States are still greater 
this year. While this volume of the productions of American labor is pirch^ed by 
us, the producer of food in Canada is prevented by a nearly prohibitory tarifif from 
selling food products to the operatives in the United States who produce the goods 
he purchases. Our free imports from the United States last year were $56,884,000, or 
76 per cent of our total free imports from the world. Of this free list, no less than 
$30,000,000, in round numbers, was .com{)osed of manufactures, lumber, and Indian 
com. Our free list for entry into the United States, aside from the precious metals, 
was practically nil. These figures convey the information that our trade relations 
with the United States are upon an imsatisfactory footing, and the policy which gives 
the United States easy access to our market, and is met by a policy which excmdes 
our natural products from that country, is one which requires modification. * * * 
The adoption of the American scale of duties for the purpose of securing the manu- 
facture in our own country of the enormous amount of manufactures we now import 
from that country would be a pertinent and proper answer to the refusal on the part 
of the United States to grant an adequate moaification of their own trade policy 
toward us. If such refusal is given, the adoption of the course indicated would he 
something higher than protection. It mient properly be termed self-protection. 
The adoption of this policy would ^ve employment to Canadian labor and capital, 
and would turn the now of population from the United States to our own country. 

The Toronto Globe, the leading Dominion and provincial govern- 
ment organ in Ontario, in addition to publishing Mr. Charlton's address 
in full, emphasizes his attitude by devoting a column editorial three 
days later to an analysis and commendation of the same. In another 
recent issue, the Globe, discussing the same subject, says editorially: 

The surest ground to take is that of the encouragement of Canadian industry, and 
of the arrangement of our own tariff with that end. * * * If Great Britain is 
wedded to 'free trade, if the United States is wedded to high protection, we have no 
right to complain of their course; we must simply adopt that course which is best for 
our own interests. 

This is but an epitome of the attitude of statesmen and press alike 
on the question of freer and fairer ti-ade with the United States on the 
one hand^ and protection, the upbuilding of home manufactures, and 
consequent encouragement of immigration, on the other. The pre- 
ponderance of sentiment, however, is favorable to the former poncy, 
and earlv action on our part looking toward the adoption of a maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff between the United States and Canada would, 
in my opinion, have the immediate effect of discouraging the advocates 
of reprisal measures in the shape of the adoption of a high protective 
tariff by Canada, and would give the trade of the United States a still 
stronger foothold in this colony. 

In reference to the effect of the Canadian preferential tariff on 
imports from Great Britain, Mr. T. A. Russell, secretary of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers' Association, published an analysis of the woolen 
trade on September 30, 1901,in which he submits the following deduc- 
tions as indisputable facts: 

1. The woolen imports have increased in value during the foiur years of the prefer- 
ential tariff about $2,670,303. 

2. Woolen machinery capable of producing $2,760,000 worth of woolen goods has 
ceased to operate, and has thrown a corresponding number of men out of employment, 

-3. The importfi of woolen goods increased 14} per cent in 1901 over the year 1900 
as a result of the increase in the preferential tariff from 26 to 33i per cent 
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Mr. Russell adds that it is not the desire of the woolen manufac- 
turers to parade the difficulties of their situation before the public or 
for the scrutiny of their keen foreign competitors. " Surely it is not 
necessary for this industry," says Mr. Russell, "to show that the 
whole of its trade is being swept away in order that they may receive 
just consideration at the hands of the government of the couiatry." 

IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

In regard to imports from the United States into this district, while 
I am unable to procure statistics, I am assured by merchants that our 
manufactures or boots, shoes, cutlery, cotton goods, hats, caps, gentle- 
men's furnishing goods and notions, granite ware, hardware; oils, 
paints, and varnishes; moldings, picture frames, and wall paper; mil- 
linery, mantles, and dress goods; bicycles and typewriters, and farm 
machinery and implements are holding their own, and in some 
instances, such as fine shoes, cutlery, jewelry, bric-a-brac and notions, 
bicycles and typewriters, and moldings, picture frames, and wall paper, 
they receive the preference. 

SUGAR BEETS. 

Very satisfactory experiments in growing sugar beets have been 
made m portions oi this district during the past year. The product 
is now being shipped to Michiran refineries. It is contemplated estab- 
lishing a refinery at London, Ontario, which will be in operation next 
season. The sugar beets shipped to Michigan bring ¥3 per ton on 
board cars. 

BROOM CORN. 

1 understand an effort will also be made next season to grow broom 
corn in this district. A broom and brush factory employing about 
one hundred operatives will erect buildings here this fall and operate 
on an extensive scale. The company's plant is at present located at 
Norwich, Ontario, but, owing to inadequate railroad facilities, is being 
abandoned. The broom com for this factory has heretofore been pur- 
chased in Illinois. The output is not only marketed in Canada, but is 
being exported to Europe and Australia. 

PETROLEUM. 

Oil has recently been struck both east and west of St. Thomas, and 
further prospecting is in progress. 

In conclusion, I may say that, so far as in its power, the Ontario 
government will continue to bend its energies toward developing the 
primeval and unsettled portions of old and new Ontario, as well as 
encouraging and fostering home manufactures and industries. 

N. J. Burke, Consul. 

St. Thomas, October 31, 1901. 
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Statemerd shomng the declared value of expotU from SU ThomaSj Ontario, to the United 
States during the year endea December Sly 1900, 



Articles. 



Beans 

Bran 

Baiiswood 

Cattle 

Calves 

Calfskins 

Feed, mill 

Fish, fresh 

Flax 

Fowls 

Hay 

Horses 

Hogs 

Household goods 

Iron, scrap 

Lambs 



Value. 



966, 
17, 

26, 

I 

4, 
7, 
1, 

2, 

9, 

74, 



481.54 
116.22 
206.50 
704.00 
769.00 
642.65 
151.40 
295.48 
447.70 
000.00 
177.20 
042.00 
96.00 
667.00 
902.24 
895.25 



Articles. 



Value. 



Lumber 

Machinery 

Patterns 

Pipe, iron 

Rails, old steel . . 
Returned goodM . 

Staves 

Steel, scrap 

Tar, coal 

Wool 



Total ! 

Exports from Courtright agency { 
same period 



92,619.00 

1,106.20 

160.52 

1U.85 

156, 676. 4S 

1U,289.92 

80,264.80 

129,796.86 

148.50 

1,588.60 

652,158.25 

87,440.44 

739,596.69 



Statement showing the declared value of exports from St. Thomas, Ontario, to the United 
States during the half year ended June SO, 1901. 



Articles. 



Animals, breeding 

Beans 

Bran 

Calves 

Cattle 

Calfskins 

Household goods . 

Horses 

Iron, scrap 

Lambe 

Lumber 

Onions 

Returned goods. . . 



Value. 



f200. 

85,718. 

2,803. 

9,888. 

2,918. 

6,638. 

4,084. 

6,288. 

687. 

7,097. 

815. 

227. 

88,135. 



Articles. 



Rails, old steel 

Rails, new steel 

Scenery 

Staves 

Steel, scrap 

Timber 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Exports from Courtright agency 
same period 



Value. 



921,666.68 
2,614.86 
8,000.00 
6,640.60 
1,62L87 
979.80 
1,080.00 



201,241.26 
16,586.44 



217,827.70 



SAULT STB. MARIE. 



This consular district made great commercial and industrial progress 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901. 

The Consolidated Lake Superior Power Company has contributed 
largely to this increase in prosperity. This corporation is capitalized 
at §117.000,000, and includes the following companies: Algoma Cen- 
tral ana Hudson Bay Railway, Manitoulin and Northern Railway, The 
Lake Superior Power Company, The Ontario Lake Superior Power 
Company, Nickel Steel Works, Sault Ste. Marie Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Tagona Water and Light Company, Canadian Electro-Chemical 
Company, ALlgoma Iron Works, and others. It will operate railroads, 
steamship lines, steel mills, iron furnaces, pulp mills, tube mills, 
chemical works, smelting works for refining nickel, copper, and other 
ores, mines, street railways, and brick works, and will furnish water and 
light for this city. Mr. F. H. Clergue, formerly of Bangor, Me., is 
the originator of these enterprises and is still at the head of the vari- 
ous companies. 

The first venture was the purchase, about six years ago, of an unfin- 
ished canal, which had been built by the citizens of Sault Ste. Marie 
for utilizing the water power of St. Marys Falls. This canal was com- 
pleted and developed from fifteen to twenty thousand horsepower. A 
mill was then built for the manufacture of wood pulp, with a capacity 
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of about 100 tons daily. Later, the daily output was increased to 150 
tons. Other mills and enterpidses closely followed. The steel mills 
and iron furnaces are expected to have a capacity of about 600 tons 
each per day. 

Large commerciial and ore docks have been constructed at Michipi- 
coton ilarbor and Sault Ste. Marie, and a second canal, which is 
expected to develop 40,000 horsepower, is under way. 

RAILWAYS. 

The Manitoulin and Northern Railway, one of the roads being built 
by the Consolidated Lake Superior Power Company, is to run from 
Wiai*ton, in the western part of Ontario, northerly across Manitoulin 
Island to the Sudbury nickel district, thence westerly to connect with 
the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway. It will be over 300 
miles long when completed, and will require a ferry transfer from the 
mainland to the south side of Manitoulin Island (about 15 miles). The 
northern part of the island will be connected witn the mainland by two 
bridges across naiTow channels. The i-oad will shorten by from 75 to 
200 miles the distance by rail from this district and points north and 
west to Toronto and soutnwestern Ontario. The route westward from 
Sudbury will run for about 150 miles through an uninhabited or 
sparsely settled district, throughout all of which are found outcrop- 
pings of iron, copper, ^lena, and other valuable ores. It is thought 
that the mineral oeposits along this part of the line, on the land that 
was received by the company as a subsidy from the Ontario govern- 
ment, will eventually jjrove very valuable. The road will also open 
up a large amount of pine, spruce, and other timber not now available 
for market. 

The Algoma Central and Hudson Bav Railway Companj^ has com- 

Sleted and is using about 50 miles or road. Twenty miles of the 
[ichipicoton branch have also been finished and placed in operation. 
The country traversed by these two lines, as far as the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, is very rough and hilly and generally not favorable 
for agriculture, but it abounds in minerals. Several large bodies of 
iron ore have been located, one of which, the *' Helen" mine, is now 
shipping pjerhaps 1,000 tons of ore daily. Copper and other mines 
are also being developed. 

The principal timber of merchantable value on this road is pine and 
spnice. Much has been said of the hard woods -that will be opened 
up to commerce, but judging from the best information obtainable, 
they will not be of great conmiercial value. There is no elm, and the 
"birds-eye" and other maples are generally small, knotty, and black- 
hearted. There is some birch, but it is rather small and short-bodied 
and is limited in quantity. It is the intention of the Consolidated Lake 
Superior Power Company to use charcoal principally in the manufac- 
ture of iron in the new furnaces now building, and it is probable that 
this timber, except the pine and spruce, will te of more value for char- 
coal than for lumber. With this end in view, contracts have been let 
for cutting cord wood for charcoal, which, I understand, call for 300 
cords per day and run for three years. The intention is to save all 
the by-products of the wood. 

The fine north of the Canadian Pacific Railway to Hudson Bay will 
run through a country that has hardly been explored, and very little 
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is known of its resources. It is known, however, that a heavy belt 
of spruce lies just south of Hudson Bay, and it is probable that this 
will be the principal merchantable timber. It is said that tiiis region 
is underlaid with minerals and that there is a large amount of arable 
land. 

BONING. 

Great activity has continued in mining in this district during the 
year just ended. The Helen iron mine, situated on the Algoma Cen- 
tral Kailway, has developed a capacity of about 1,500 tons per day. 
Twenty-eight thousand one hundred and four tons of ore were shipped 
from this mine to the United States in the last half of the year ended 
June 30, 1901, and 100,938 tons during the first three months of the 
present fiscal year. Two other iron mines on the above-mentioned 
railroad are being rapidly developed, and are expected to be ready to 
conmience shipments this fall. Each of these mines shows larffe bodies 
of ore which are said to be higher in percentage of iron than the Helen 
mine. 

Many copper mines have been opened up and are being rapidly 
developed. One of these, the Rock Lake mine, is down to uie fourth 
level, something over 400 feet deep, has a concentrate plant in opera- 
tion, and has just began to ship concentrates to the United States for 
refining. This mine is said to have an average width of about 26 feet 
for over a mile, and to run from 2 to 7 per cent of copper to the raw 
ton of ore, with a probable average of about 4 per cent. Several 
other copper mines have shown large bodies of very rich ore, and will 
probably commence shipping during the coming year. The develop- 
ment of copper mining has proceeaed far enough in this district to 
warrant the statement that some of the mines will probably prove to 
be among the most valuable on the continent. 

Nickel mines are increasing in number and capacity, and new reduc- 
tion works, that reduce the matte to 80 per cent pure in place of 40 
per cent, as before, have been installed. The value of the nickel 
mined in this district during the calendar year 1899 was ^26,104. In 
1900, it was $766,626, an increase of $230,622. The value for the first 
three months of the year 1901 was $190,868. Several carloads of 
silver-lead or galena ore were recently shipped from this district to 
Chicago smelters for refining. 

LUMBEB. 

Lumbering interests have kept pace with other industries. During 
the fiscal year 1901, the value of the lumber shipped from this dis- 
trict to the United States was $937,246, aeainst $608,814 during the 
year ended June 30, 1900, an increase of $428,431. During the first 
three months of the prev«^ent year, there has been shipped lumber to 
the value of $478,614, the largest shipment for any quarter in the 
history of this oflSce. 

The increase in the manufacture of lumber is caused principally by 
the prohibition by the government of Ontario of the shipment out 
of the Dominion of saw logs taken from Crown and Indian lands. 
Since that act has been in effect, there has been a number of large 
sawmills built, and old mills, long idle, have been repaired and 
enlarged. All are running at full capacity. There are still a few 
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saw logs shipped to the United States, but this shipment has steadily 
declined ana will finally stop entirely. The following table shows the 
decrease in the shipment of saw logs and the increase in the shipment 
of lumber for the years given: 



Year. 


Saw logs. 


Lumber. 


1898 


$1,606,116 
685.774 
824,343 
240,811 


1188,467 
278,616 
508,814 


1899 ; 


1900 


1901 


978,245 





Following is a statement of the shipment of pulp wood and ground 
wood pulp to the United States for the years given: 



Year. 


Pulp wood. 


Pulp 
(ground 
wood). 


1897 




$179,364 
181.129 
165,554 
184.369 
106,628 


$84,814 


1898 


102,437 


1899 


145,694 


1900 


253,258 


1901 


64,507 





The Ontario government has prohibited the shipment of pulp wood 
taken from Crown lands, but this law did not take effect until 1901. 
The act has recently been extended to cover Indian lands also, and the 
probability is that there will be very little exported next year. 

It will be noticed that the shipment of ground wood pulp for the 
3^ ear just ended was small. This can be accounted for by the overpro- 
duction and low prices in the United States, us compared with foreign 
markets. A new mill for the manufacture of ground wood pulp, with 
an estimated capacity of 100 tons per day, is being built at Spanish 
River, a few miles east of here, and shipments to the United States 
will probably be considerably larger during the coming year. 

WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 

Labor is by no means as plentiful as one might expect, and its cost 
is high. The scarcity may be accounted for by the comparatively 
smalland widely scattered population to draw from. Laborers from 
the United States do not seem inclined to come to this part of Canada. 
The commonest of labor, largely Italian, costs $1.76 per day, and even 
at that price is insufficient to fill the demand. Higher classes of labor, 
such as Dookkeeping, clerking, etc., are in full supply, and receive no 
more, if as mucn, salary as in the United States. 

The expense of living here is greater than in the central part of the 
United States. The cold winters require more neavy and costly 
clothing, and the necessities are dearer. Ready-made clothing, knitted 
underwear, hats and caps, boots and shoes, furniture, fruits, tobaccos, 
and many other articles cost on an average, I should say, from 20 to 
25 per cent more, and as a rule are not or as good material or as well 
made as in the United States. From observation, I should say that a 
laborer can live better and more comfortaby in the Unitea States 
on $1.26 per day than he can here on $1.76. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE. 



The following will show the exports to the United States from this 
district for the fiscal years given: 



Articles. 



1900. 



190L 



Lnmber 

Logs 

Pulp wood 

Pulp (ground wood) 

Iron ore 

Fish 

United States goods returned . 
Another 



1608,814.92 
824,844.28 
184,698.00 
258,268.68 



26,097.28 

6,842.80 

66,646.69 



•978,245.76 
240,811.06 
108,628.60 
64,507.87 
79,810.66 
26,965.57 
104,122.87 
56,025.65 



Total exports . 



1,860,092.40 I 1,658,612.48 



I can not give a detailed statement of the imports into this customs 
district from the United States, for the reason that all statistics are 
now compiled at Ottawa; but I have been informed bv the commis- 
sioner of customs that the total value of imports into this district for 
the fiscal year 1901 was $2,216,701, and the exports $1,984,662. 

Geo. W. Shotts, 

Gcmrniercial Agent. 
Sault Ste. Marie, October 16, 1901. 



SHBRBBOOKE. 

Sherbrooke is the center of a fine agricultural district, and com- 
mands the trade from all the surrounding country. It has a popula- 
tion, according to the census taken in the summer of 1901, of 11,765. 
It has ma^ificent water powers on the Magog and St Francis rivers, 
large portions of which are still unused. 

TRADE. 

The trade of this city during the past year has been good, and 
shows an increase in most lines. Several new industries have been 
located here, an opera house has been built, and a new court-house 
and city hall are about to be erected. A spirit of municipal improve- 
ment seems to be prevalent, which has already accomplished much for 
the betterment of the citv. 

The declared exports from this consulate for the year ended June 
30, 1901, amounted to $626,609.69, and are shown in the following 
table: 



American goods returned . . . $26, 644. 22 
Animals: 

Cattle ....; 4,714.50 

Horses 8, 170. 00 

Sheep 75,042.00 

Asbestus 341,541.25 

Bluebilley 1.00 

Bisulphate soda 60. 11 

Chrome iron ore 224. 00 

Chrome ore 15, 755. 00 

Chromesand 2,640.00 



Copper cement 198. 75 

Copper rollers 200. 00 

Effects, personal 10, 020. 50 

f{^y 846.06 

Hides (G. S.'cattle j '.,.'. ." '/..'. 3, 286! 42 

Iron (old) 100.00 

Lumber (manufactured) : 

Ash boards 726.60 

Birch boards 135.00 

Cedar ties $1,803.72 

Clapboards 13,371.73 
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Lumber, etc— Continued. 

Hemlock ties $436.94 

PUes 511.20 

Spruce boards 640.00 

Lumber (rough) 9,072.35 

Machinery 220.00 

Mattecopper 35,201.54 

Mercury, fulminate of 24, 625. 56 

Nitricaad (impure) 913.20 

The declared exports from the consular agency at Cookshire for the 
year ended June 30, 1901, amounted to $241,922.98, and are shown 
below: 



Scrap brass wire cloth $270. 20 

Scrap platinum 1,832.82 

Sulphuric acid 11.09 

Sulphur ore 42,774.15 

Telegraph poles 480.00 

Team of immigrant 48.00 

Woolen tweeds 4,091.88 

Total 625,609.69 



Animals — 

Cattle $6,849.00 

Sheep 32,323.20 

Buggy 30.00 

Fur skins 195.25 

Hay 1,078.89 

Household goods 1,100.00 

Maple sugar 9. 00 

Betumea American goods 10. 00 



Wood, and manufactures of: 

Clapboards $25,338.40 

Hemlock bark 441.00 

Logs 120.00 

Lumber 44,465.77 

Pulpwood 93,646.60 

Ship knees 296.25 

Wood pulp, unbleached . . 36, 019. 62 

Total 241,922.98 

The declared exports from the consular agency at Megantic for the 
year ended June 30, 1901, amounted to $82,545.98, and are shown in 
the following table: 

Shingles (cedar) $2,695.50 

Ship Knees, wood 748.50 

Ties (cedar) 554.90 

Sheep under one year old 12, 622. 50 

Straw 131.42 

Household goods 395. 00 



Beef $1,111.65 

Butter tub bolts 150.00 

Clapboards 6,556.00 

Hay : 4,78L52 

Lattis 375.50 

Lumber 33,208.85 

Pulp 8,048.89 

Pulpwood 11,165.75 



Total 82,545.98 



The total imports entered at this port for the year ended June 30, 
1901, amounted to $1,016,360, of which about $700,000 came from the 
United States. 



WAGES. 



There has been an increase of about 25 per cent in the price paid for 
some kinds of labor during the year. The mtes are: 



OccupatioD. 



LaboreiBfperday 

Domestic servants, per month . 

Mechanics, per day 

Clerks, bookkeepers, per month 



Compensation. 



$L26tot2.00 
8. 00 to 12. 00 
2.00 to 8.60 

80. 00 to 75. 00 



TRANSPORTATION. 



Excellent transportation facilities are furnished this district bv the 
Boston and Maine Bailroad, the Quebec Central Railway, the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and the Canadian Pacific Railway, all of which enter 
this city. Freight and passenger rates are low, and compare favorably 
with those in the Eastern States. 
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COMMERCIAL LICENSES. — EXCHANGE. 

No commercial licenses are required. 

The rate of exchange is one-eighth of 1 per cent. United States 
money passes at par with Canadian currency. 

MINES. 

Large mining industries are located in this district The Eustis 
and Capelton copper mines were regularly worked during the year, 
employmg 270 men. The wages amounted to $70,000. The Ascot 
mine is a^ut to be reopened and developed by an American syndicate. 
The asbestus mines at Thetford, Black Lake, and Danville liave been 
very successful during the past year. First-class crude asbestus, 
which was selling last season at $100 to $110 per ton, reached $180 to 
$200, the second-class $80 to $100, the fiber $30 to $40, and other 
classes in proportion. 

The demana was greatly increased, necessitating the employment of 
more men and an enlargement of the mills. Many old mines were 
reopened, and the price of labor in the mines has increased 25 per 
cent in the year. 

The output of asbestus for the year was: 



Class. 


Tom. 


Value. 


Firat-clcMS crude 


1.755 
3,490 
16,868 


^10,250 


86Cond-class crude 


182,640 


Fiber 


326,626 








Total 


21,613 


719,416 







Over 1,000 hands were employed, and a total of $266,000 paid in 
wages. The above statistics have been gathered from the Annual 
Mining Bulletin, issued from the provincialdepartment of colonization 
and mines, and edited by Mr. J. Obalski. 



LUMBEB. 

The lumber trade has been in a prosperous condition; good prices 
for all kinds have prevailed, and the export to the United States has 
been heavy. The quantity of pulp wood exported to the United States 
has increased considerably during the past year. 

UNITED STATES GOODS. 

The sale of many of our goods is increasing in the Province. This 
is true of all kinds of farming implements and machinery. The report 
of one company dealing in these articles shows an increase in sales 
over last year of 33 per cent in this section. This has been brought 
about through the efforts of representatives on the ground. The only 
way to succeed in introducing American products is to employ compe- 
tent men to cover the territory and get the goods on the market. 

Paul Lang, Consul. 

Sherbrooke, October 16^ 1901. 
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STRATFORD. 

In view of the fact that statistics from the local Canadian customs 
officer are obtainable only at Ottawa, I shall confine myself to a gen- 
eral statement of conditions. 

The exports to the United States from this consulate for the year 
ended June 30, 1901, were $12,684.67 less than in the preceding year. 
The emigration to the United States from here is, however, con- 
stantly on the increase. During the fiscal year, 125 emigrant certifi- 
cates were issued, and the value of emigrant effects amounted to 
$13,208.81. Most of the emigrants are youne men who seek a broader 
field and better opportunities. They are the best and most progressive 
inhabitants, but tneir sphere is limited here, and they go where they 
can better their condition. 

Strictly speaking, this consular district is very largely agricultural, 
dairying being one of the principal sources of income. Tne western 
part of the peninsula is dotted with cheese and butter factories. The 
surplus butter and cheese are nearly all exported to England. Ontario 
has made great progress in this industry during the past ten years, 
and much of its success can be attributed to the intelligence that has 
been applied to the manufacture of both articles. The dairy conven- 
tions held annually are valuable in educating the farmer. It has been 
the constant aim of the speakers to arouse the farmers to the neces- 
sity of cleanliness in the Darn and dairy. The good packing of both 
cheese and butter assists the sale of Canadian products in Europe, and 
the exporter is using every modern device in order to land the prod- 
ucts on the other side of the ocean as fresh as possible. 

NEED OF ELECTRIC BOADS. 

Stratford is a city of 11,000 people. It is the county seat of Perth, 
and is surrounded by the finest fanning country in western Ontario, 
but it has no electric railways. The population of the county is 60,000, 
The towns of St. Marys, Mitchell, and New Hamburg are 12 miles dis- 
tant in different directions, and each contains about 4,000 population. 
Between these are many smaller towns, and the roads connecting them 
with the county seat are highways made of natural gravel, as level as a 
floor, upon which electric roads could be built at a minimum cost. It 
is true that all the places mentioned have steam roads and very good 
accommodations, but, in my judgment, the time is near at hand when 
better traveling facilities will te demanded by the people in the way 
of trolley roads. 

BEET SUGAR. 

Another industry in which capital may find a field for investment is 
beet-sugar manufacture. The soil and climate throughout Ontario are 
all that could be desired for root crops. Beets are not a new product 
here. Many acres are raised by every farmer for his cattle, but the 
sugar beet is almost unknown. A Montreal syndicate is now erecting a 
factory for the manufacture of beet sugar at Wiaiix>n, with a capacity 
of 700 tons a day. The contract price is $350,000. Where the struc- 
tural steel and the expensive machinery for the plant are to be made I 
do not know. If this proves to be a success, other plants will be estab- 
lished in the Province and will create an opening for United States 
steel and machinery. 

H. Doc. 320 26 
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PEAT. 



The undeveloped peat beds, covering thousands of acres, will be 
another source of wealth when developed. All that is needed is capi- 
tal to put the manufacture of peat fuel upon a paying basis. This 
fuel will, in the near future, compete with coal and wood. Experi- 
ments in the manufacture have proven that the machinery required 
must be of an extraordinarily heavy grade, and none so far made m this 
country is equal to the task it is to perform. It seems to me that a 
double source of revenue might be obtained from these peat beds. 
Under the crude bog is a layer of marl, at places many feet thick, from 
which cement of a good quality can be made. 

CEMENT. 

There is considerable room for expansion in the cement industry 
in Canada. The imports of Portland cement in 1900 were 400,OOh() 
barrels, and the domestic production amounted to 300,000 barrels. 
The multitude of new applications in which cement is being used is a 
striking evidence of the growing demand. At Durham, there is now 
being erected a plant for the manufacture of Portland cement at a cost 
of $1,000,000. Eight hundred acres of marl and clay lands have been 
bought by a syndicate known as ''The National Portland Cement 
Company." It is claimed the deposit of marl on this tract will last 
two hundred years, manufacturing 1,000 barrels a day. for that is to 
be the capacity of the plant. The Saugeen River will furnish the 
power to generate electricity, and motors located throughout the plant 
will drive all the machinery. Most of the capital employed in this 
gigantic enteiprise is of United States origin, with tne result that 
much, if not all, of the machinery will be bought in our markets. 

A. G. Seyfert, Consul. 

Stratford, Septetnher 25^ 1901. 



PRINCE EDWARD ISIiAND. 



The industries of the Province of Prince Edward Island consisting 
almost wholly of agriculture and fisheries, there are but few changes 
to report from year to year. The past year has been one of prosperity 
to those engaged in the foregoing pursuits, as prices have steadily 
advanced, and a quick market nas been found for the products. 



DAIRYING. 



Total milk received at 45 factories pounds.. 69,901,465 

Cheese manufactured do 4, 431, 739 

Value of cheese $446,054.43 

Butter manufactured pounds. . 602, 726 

Value of butter $123,052.32 



FISHERIES. 



Value of fisheries of the Province for the year ended December 31, 
1901 $1,069,197.55 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

The exports and imports of the Province, as taken from Trade and 
Navigation, for the year ended June 30, lyOO, were: 

Exports $1,349,529 

Totalimports 506,374 

Exports to the United States 403,382 

Imports from the United States 189, 245 

It is, however, impossible to give the total value of imports from the 
United States consumed in this Province, as large amounts are pur- 
chased in Montreal, St. John, and Halifax, which have been imported 
at these points. 

RAILWAY. 

The railway in this Province, under the energetic and skillful man- 
agement of its superintendent, is being improved in all its branches. 
Tne Murray Harbor branch is being pushed forward, and when com- 
pleted will open up a country that will be enjoyed by tourists. 

The earnings oi the Prince EMward Island Railway have largely 
increased during the past year. 

LAWS OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

I would call attention to the following laws of this Province, which 
may be of interest to incorporated companies and associations; also 
to commercial travelers. 

FOREIGN COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Upon all incorporated companies and associations whose principal office and organ- 
ization is not within the Province, doing business in this Province, a sum of flOO 
per am um is levied. 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 

Every casual trader not permanently residing in this Province, doing business 
within this Province, commonly known as ** commercial travelers,*' and every person 
not permanently residing in tbus Province and who sells, either for himseli or any 
other person, any goods, wares, or merchandise (not being liquor) in this Province, 
or solicits or canvasses for orders, either for himself or any other person^ for the sale, 
exchange, or purchase of any goods, wares, or merchandise (not being liquor) within 
this Province, either by the production of samples, photographs, catalogues, printed 
or written matter, or simply by word of mouth, without the production of samples, 
photographs, catalogues, printed or written matter, shall before he or she enters 
upon the business of so selling such goods, wares, or merchandise (not being liquor) 
or soliciting or canvassing for such orders, pay to the provincial treasurer of this 
Province an annual license fee or direct tax of |20: and every casual trader not per- 
manently residing in this Province, doing business within this Province^ commonly 
known as ** commercial travelers," and every person not permanently residing in this 
Province, and who sells, either for himself or anv other person, any liquor in this 
Province, or solicits or canvasses for orders, either for himself or any other person, for 
the sale, exchange, or purchase of any liquor within this Province, either by the 
production of samples, catalogues, printed or written matter, or simply by word of 
mouth, without the production of samples, catalogues, printed or written matter, 
shall before he or she enters upon the business of so selling any liquor, or soliciting or 
canvassing for such orders, pay to the provincial treasurer of this Province an annual 
license fee or direct tax of $200. 

Delhab J. Vail, Consul, 
Chablottbtown, November 11^ 190L 
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QUEBEC. 
COATICOOK. 

The trade of this consular district for the past year has not been 
noted for any ''boom," but has been steady and generally satisfactory. 
Times are exceedingly prosperous throughout Canada, and in no place 
is this truer than in C3oaticook. The municipal authorities are making 
more improvements this summer in streets, pavements, and sewers than 
in any previous year. Contractors have just finished putting down 
over 6,000 yards of sidewalk, made of coal tar, pitch, and gravel, 
which makes a most excellent pavement. In all, they have spent over 
$10,000 on streets, sewers, etc. ; besides, they have just finished a two 
and a half story brick college building which cost over $15,000. This 
is a beautiful town of about 3,600 inhabitants, and a more healthful 
locality could not be found. It is a very fine agricultural country — 
the principal products being hay, oats, wheat, iSirley, Irish potatoes, 
apples, etc. No corn is raised here except for ensilage. The (x>aticook 
River runs through the town, and there are a number of factories 
worked by the fine water power. One of these has 225 hands. It manu- 
factures fleece-lined underwear. 

There are two banks here. The rate of exchange is one-fourth of 
1 per cent. Depositors receive 3 per cent interest per annum. There 
is one express company, and the rate for money orders is 15 cents for 
$50, and for less in propjortion. 

The Grand Trunk Railway runs through the town, and two other 
railroads, the Boston and Mame and the Canadian Pacific, pass through 
this consular district. There are about fifteen other towns and villages 
in the district, ranging in «ize from 300 to 1,000 inhabitants. 

There has never been a more bountiful crop ffrown than that of this 
year. The machinery for harvesting grain and hay, such as mowers, 
reapers, rakes, and tedders, used in this part of the country, nearly 
all comes from the United States. The cheese and butter business is 
one of the chief industries of this country, at least 80 per cent of the 
product being shipped to England. 

No licenses are required or commercial travelers, and no passports 
are necessary. 

FBEIGHTS. 

Freight rates are divided into ten different classes. The first five 
range from 16 to 32 cents per 100 pounds for 100 miles on general 
merchandise, for less than carload lots. Other classes embrace lumber, 
live stock, etc. , on which the rate is from 7 to 9 cents per 100 pounds 
for 100 miles, carload lots. 

TAXES. 

The municipalities, corporations, and townships control their own 
taxes in the Province of Quebec. All taxes are derived from real 
estate, except occupation taxes. Personal property is not taxed at all. 
The taxes of this municipality are $1.50 on the $100 worth of real 
estate. 
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EXPORTS. 



The following is a list of goods exported from this consular district 
to the United States for the six months ended June 30, 1901, and the 
value thereof: 



Lumber $3,021 

Machinenr 175 

Pulpwood 3,800 

Potatoes 128 

Railway tiee 450 

Team of immigrants 3, 265 

Telephone poles 350 

Total 88,489 



American goods returned $4, 989 

Cattle 2,025 

Clapboards 1,152 

Granite 240 

Horses 4, 990 

Household effects 2, 800 

Hay 105 

Hides and skins 30, 199 

Logs 26,200 

Lambs 4, 600 

I inclose statement of exports and imports from the two custom- 
houses in this consular district for the first six months of 1901. There 
have been no recent changes in tariff rates. 

POSTAL RATES EXCHANOE. 

Post-office money orders issued on Canada or the United States 
cost for $6, 3 cents; for $10, 6 cents; for $60, 15 cents, etc., limited 
to $100. Issued on any other countrjr, the rates are 1 i>er cent for any 
amount up to $50, which is the limit. Our money is taken at par 
here, except silver, which is discounted lu per cent at the post-offices 
and the banks. 

WAGES. 

Waffes are about the same as they have been for several years. 
Farmnands are paid per month about $15; clerks, from $15 to $30; 
bookkeepers, from $30 to $50; house servants, from $8 to $12. Day 
laborers get $1 per day; in harvest times, they receive more. 

UNITED STATES GOODS. 

The sale of American goods is increasing, and as a rule they are 
preferred to those manufactured here. The consumers claim that 
thin^ are prepared with more taste and more in accordance with the 
fashion. 

J. H. Johnson, Conavl, 

CoATicooK, September 5, 1901, 



Imports at Ooaticook from United States, January to June, 1901, 



Item. 


Value. 


Honei. 


DUTIABLE. 


$120 


Labels 


179 


Boot, shoe, and stay laces 


148 


Boots and shoes 


818 


Manufactures of brass 


206 


Buttons of all kinds, n. o. p 


1,269 




657 


Knitting' yam, dyed or colored 


209 


8ew1nff^read on RDOols ..... 


170 


Cotton clothing 


109 
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Imports at Coalicooh from United StateSy January to Junty 1901 — Oontmued. 



Item. 



Value. 



DUTiABLB— Gontinued, 

Tape, not dyed or colored 

Mannfactures of earthenware 

Express parcels, small yalue 

Fertilizers 

Oysters, shelled in bulk 

Harrows 

Harvesters 

Hay tedders 

Horserakes 

Mowing-machines 

CastingB. iron or steel, rough 

Fire-extinffuiahinff machines 

Steam engines and boilers 

Forgings, iron or steel 

Sewing machines 

All other machinery 

Malleable iron caisdngs 

Iron or steel scrap 

Steel In bars, over 24 cents per pound 

Manufactured articles and wares, n . e. s 

Olove leathers 

Post-office packages 

Garden, field, and other seeds 

Manufactures of wood 

Other articles dutiable 

Total dutiable 

FREB. 

Spruce clapboards 

wool not further prepared than washed 

Indian com, n. e. s 

Binder twine 

Cotton waste no^ dyed 

Ck)tton wool or raw cotton 

Steel bowls for cream separators 

Yams, wool, or worsteds, manufactures of braid 

Settlers' effects 

Other articles free 

Total free of duty 



tl76 
168 
942 

8,077 
238 
232 
805 
2S2 
277 
842 
282 
808 
400 
184 
467 

1,093 
820 
160 
205 

1,911 
815 
661 
588 
268 

1,764 





18,015 




166 




228 




6,726 
168 




195 




4,884 




165 




1,244 




6,268 
821 










18,786 







Imports at Stansteady January to JunCy 1901, 



Item. 



Horses 

Braces and suspenders 

Fire bricks and stove linings. 

Building bricks 

Drain pipes. , 



British gum, dextrin, etc 

Buggies and carriages , 

Bicycles and tricycles 

Coal, bituminous 

Coal dust, n. e. s 

White or bleached cotton fabrics. 

Printed cotton fabrics 

Sewing cotton thread on spools . . 
Crochet cotton thread on spools. . 

Cotton clothing 

Acid, acetic and pyroligneous 

Acids, mixed, n.e.s , 

Glue, powdered or sheet 

Proprietary medicines, n. o. p 

All other drugs , 

China and porcelain ware , 

Manufactures of earthenware 

Electric motors, generators, etc . . , 
Express parcels of small value . . . . 
Fertilizers . 



Oranges, lemons, and limes . 

Furniture 

aiaaioarboyi, bottles, etc ... 



Value. 



82,820 

237 

429 

IGO 

UO 

163 

405 

266 

421 

1,258 

197 

8,858 

141 

838 

188 

478 

161 

205 

139 

683 

128 

1,079 

2,885 

8,898 

2,918 

458 

160 

1,090 
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Imporis at Stansteadf January to June^ 1901 — OontinnecL 



Item. 



DUTiABLK— continaed. 



All other Tnannfaotoree of gltai 

sterling and other ailyerware 

Rubber clothing 

Rubber h08e.... 

Manufactures of rubber 

HoTBerakes 

Mowing machines 

Castings, iron or steel, rough 

Cast-iron pipe 

Fire-extinguishing machines 

SewinjBT machines 

All other machinery, n.o.p 

Nails and spikes 

Railway fisn plates, tie plates 

Rolled iron or steel angles 

Scales, balances, etc 

Stoves of all kinds 

Iron or steel nuts 

Manufactures, articles and wares, n. o. p . 

Lead, bars and sheets 

Boots and shoes 

Machine-card clothing 

Marble, sawn only 

Asbestos, manufactures of 

Pianofortes 

Coal and kerosene oil 

Dry white and red lead 

Paper, felt, or strawboard, tarred 

EUngmgs or wall paper 

Papeteries, pads, not printed 

Strawboard, in sheets or rolls 

Post-office parcels 

Printing presses 

Railway or trayellng rugs 

Salt, coarse, n.e.s 

Flagstones, granite and rough freestone. 

Granite, Bawn only 

Unenumerated articles 

Varnish . 



Webbing, elastic and nonelastic . 

Manuftu;tures of wood, n. o. p 

Other articles dutiable 



Total dutiable. 



Chalk stone, China, or Cornwall stone. , . . 

Fireclay 

Coal, anthracite, and coal dust 

Oresof metal, all kinds 

Whalebone, unmanufactured 

Timber or lumber, hewn or sawed ; . 

Sawed or split boards 

Spruce clapboards 

Hair, cleaned or undeaned 

Hides and skins, raw 

Wool not further prepared than washed. 

Bananas 

Indian com, n.e.s 

Afiphaltum or asphalt 

Coke 

Cotton wool or raw cotton 

Colors, metallic 

Add, oxalic 

Acid, tannic, and blood albumen 

Alizarin and artificial 

Alum, in bulk only 

Ammonia, sulphate of 

Aniline dyes 

Aniline salts 

Antimony salts 

Camwood and sumac 

Extracts of logwood 

Qums, amber, arable, etc 

Indigo 

Indifo auxiliary or sine dust 

Qulcksilyer 

Soda, nitrate, soda ash, etc 

Soda, chlorate and bifulphite of 

Boda. nitrite of 



Value. 



1280 
IM 
846 
288 
674 
124 

1,619 
489 
168 
403 
186 

8,968 
107 
647 
109 
148 
279 
162 

1,001 

8,110 
438 
178 

1,823 
106 
169 
824 
899 
604 
220 
216 
686 
662 
400 
802 
887 
109 
206 
489 
105 
844 
167 

3,670 



60,061 



186 

1,933 

3,282 

4,482 

450 

864 

160 

103 

191 

2,993 

1,800 

183 

9,531 

197 

832 

169,288 

260 

486 

4,027 

127 

474 

7,308 

1,076 

2,260 

637 

224 

1,428 

248 

5,288 

228 

8,457 

82,859 

298 

8.286 
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Imports at StanOead, January to June, 1901 — Oontinned. 



Item. 



Value. 



PBEB— <x>ntinued. 

Ultramarine blae 

Iron liquor 

Iron aand or globulee , 

Lime j nice, crude only 

Copper rollers, for printing calico 

Steel bowls for cream separators 

Mining machinery 

Platinum wire, etc 

Steel rails, 45 pounds and over, per yard 

Steel wire, Bessemer 

Barbed fencing wire, iron or steel , 

Oil cake and oil-cake meal , 

Potash, muriate and bichromate of , 

Square or round reeds for manufacture of whips 

Settlers' effects , 

Other articles, free 

Total free of d u ty 



211 

192 

609 

819 

962 

548 

906 

9,864 

928 

778 

756 

1,041 

5,549 

11,647 

523 



299,825 



Exports from StansUadfor six months ended June 30, 1901, to the United States. 



Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Asbestos: 

First-class 


tons. . 


173 

288 

1,449 

60 

444,462 

6,500 

48 

6.551 

462 
26 


$13,900 


f^M«nnd-<>1iMfR- , _ 


do.... 


10,245 


Third-class . 


do.... 


41,670 


Chromite 


do.... 


619 


Copper: 

Fine , 


pounds.. 


9,210 


Black 


do 


195 


Ores, other 


tons.. 


430 


Pyrites 


do.... 


12,310 


Stone: 

Ornamental 


do.... 


411 


For manufacture of grindstones 

Othjr articles of mine 


do.... 


165 
14,860 


Herrings, pickled 


barrels.. 


75 

88,052 
11,722 


237 


Salmon: 

Fresh 


pounds. . 


2,500 


Canned . . .. 


fin 


864 


Fish, all other, fresh 


268 


TUfit fnr tanning , , , 


cords. . 


4,891 
683 

1,084 

19 

1,093 

1,251 

1,071 

12,176 

100,667 

8,840 


13,673 


Knees and futtocks 

Logs: 

H«mlock : 


number.. 

Mfeet.. 


1,018 
6,421 


Pine 


do.... 


135 


I^ruce 


do.... 


7,902 


Allother 


do.... 


8,348 


Laths 


M.. 


1,247 


Planks and boards 


Mfeet.. 


111,099 


Shingles 


M.. 


184,704 


Shooks: 

Bnx ,,.,.,,,_,, 


nnmViAr 


800 


other 


215 


I.mnh<»r, all other 




10,837 


Sleepers'and railroad ties 

Wood blocks for pulp 


number.. 


56,287 


10,110 
54,694 


Horses over 1 year old 

Cattle over 1 year old 

Furs, undressed 


number.. 

do.... 


58 
14 


6; 481 

1,168 

24,657 


mdeRM^isVins 




86,246 


Sheep pelts 


number.. 


8,800 

1,403 

1,174 

93 

24,045 


986 


Hay 


toni*, . 


9,933 


Maple sugar 


pounds. . 


801 


Straw 


tons.. 


832 


Potatoes 


biMhels.- 


8,278 


Books, pamphlets, etc 


1,436 


Cloth ing..r ' 




849 


Drugs, etc 




921 


Furs, manufactures of 




298 


Grindstones 




625 


Household effects 




20,452 


India rubber, manufactures of 




11866 


Machinery 




8,640 
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EacporUfrcm Standeadfor six months ending June SO, 1901, to the United States — Cont'd. 



Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Sewing xnachinefl 


nnmber. . 


18 


1603 


H&nlwftTC 


167 


Iron and ateel, mannfftcttire^ of . 




8G9 


BootB and shoes 




809 


MetalB, other 

Wood: 

Barrels...... 


hundredweight. . 

TinmhAr 


111 
476 


1.308 
888 


Pulp 


18,884 
688 


Manu^tures of 




"Woolens 




840 


Miscellaneous articles 




10,166 








Total 




668,088 









Expcrtsfrom Coaticook for six months ended June SO, 1901, to the United States. 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Asbestos: 

First class 

Second class 

Third class 

Salmon, fresh 

Fresh fish, other 

Ashes, all other 

Bark, for tanning 

Kn ees and f uttocks 

Basswood 

Planks and boards 

Shingles 

Shooks: 

Box 

Other 

Lumber, all other not elsewhere specified . 

Sleepersand railroad ties 

Timber, all other 

Wood blocks, for pulp 

Horses over 1 year Ola 

Cattie oyer 1 year old 

Furs, undressed 

Hair 

Hides and skins 

Fruit, not elsewhere specified 

Barley *.... 

Buckwheat 

Oats. 



.....tons. 
....do... 
....do... 
.pounds. 



cords. 

.number. 
...Mfeel. 

do... 

M. 



.number. 



.number. 
tons. 



.number. 
do... 



Pease, whole 

Meal, all other 

Hay 

8ec»8, clover 

Straw 

Potatoes 

Books, pamphlets, etc 

Drugs, etc 

Fun, manufactures of 

Household effects 

Castings 

Machinery 

Sewing machines 

Iron and steel, manufactures of . 

Wood pulp 

Woolens 

Other miscellaneous articles 



.bushels. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

. .barrels. 

tons. 

.bushels. 

tons. 

.bushels. 



.number.. 



Total. 



90 

96 

2,962 

15,098 



1,820 

574 

87 

1,598 

4,222 

98,484 



54,866 
566 



625 

1,484 

4,184 

667 

175 

4,228 

496 

985 

1,100 



18 



$10,860 

5,668 

60.177 

1.568 

868 

1,201 

5,569 

874 

480 

18,040 

8,029 

1,191 
9.887 

809 
8,628 
7,788 
44,563 
4,260 
1.200 
4,869 
2,763 
8,994 

885 

250 

669 
1.067 

886. 

470 
84,051 
8,506 
8,297 

827 
1,210 
19.337 

288 
12,512 

191 
3,038 

825 
1,156 
4.994 

162 
8,802 



292.969 



GASP:^ BASIN. 

This consular district comprises the counties of Bonaventure and 
Grasp4, and has a population of 52,176. It has increased in population 
during the past ten years, according to the census just taken, by 4,466. 
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The business carried on here does not change much from year to 
year; it is composed chiefly of cod fishing and lumbering, and agricul- 
tui'e is followed only to a limited extent. 

PETBOLEUM. 

During the past year, very little has been done toward the develop- 
ment of petroleum deposits, and it would seem that the business would 
soon cease unless a great cnange takes place. Exploitation was com- 
menced here in October, 1889, and since that time about fifty wells 
have been sunk to a depth varying from 2,000 to 4,000 feet, without 
any result to speak of. The company, during the jwtst winter, applied 
for a charter from the Quebec government to build a railway from 
Gasp6 Basin to Causapscal, to connect with the Intercolonial Railway 
at that place. The distance is about 100 miles from this village. 

THE BAY OF CHALEUR RAILWAY. 

There is now regular service from New Carlisle to Metapedia, at 
which place the rosS connects with the Intercolonial Railway. I may 
mention that New Carlisle is only 3 miles from Paspebiac, where the 
United States consular agency under this consulate is located. 

MARINE POLICE. 

The vessels of this force are composed of four steamers and two 
schooners. Two of the steamers nmke this port (Gasp^) their head- 
quarters during the season they are on duty. 

SUMMER VISITORS AND GAME. 

There is a large increase in the number of Americans who come to 
this district during the summer for the superb trout and salmon fishing. 
About all the salmon rivers in this section are leased by Americans. 

NAVIGATION. 

Six steam yachts and two schooners from the United States called at 
this port during the past year. 

Gasp6 was opened to navigation this spring on the 24th of April — 
earlier than ever before — and was closed on the 15th of December, 1900. 

TRADE. 

Import* from the United States into the consular district of OaspS Basin for the fiscal year 

ended June SO, 1901, 



ArUcles. 


Value. 


ArUclea, 


Value. 


Beef (salted in barrels) 


S761 

615 

10,133 

4,000 


Pork 


12,975 


Com meal 


Sundriee 


8,274 


Coal (anthracite) 


, Total in United States gold 




Flour ■ 


62,909 


Mining machineiy 


6,940 


62,696 


Net«, itnes, and twine 


34,621 
435 
265 


Increase x ^ ^ ^ , x x . * , . . . 


Pitch, tar, and rosin 


10,218 


PetroWini 
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Declared exports from the consular disirict of OaspS Basin to the United States during the 
fiscal year ended June SO, 1901. 



Articles. 


Value. 

127,276.60 

7.00 

27.24 

4,810.00 

82.00 

80,418.29 

88,006.62 


Articlea. 


Valae. 


Codfish (dry) 


Sea grass 


•810.00 


TTArrinff- rMiltnil ^ 


Sotmds (dried) 


63.82 




Total in United States gold .... 
Total for preceding year 




Ix>b8ten Scanned) 


100.950.87 


Oil (cod-liver) 


62,600.51 


RAlliirAv tlMi f nedAT^ 


Increase 




ShinsleB 


88,850.86 









The trade with foreign countries, exclusive of the United States, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, was: Exports, $492,562; imports, 
$41,672. 

Almab F. Dickson, Consul. 

Gasp£ Basin, August 28, 190 L 



QTJEBBC. 



1 have delayed this report for a few days in order to get informa- 
tion in regard to the railroads now under construction that will affect 
the transportation facilities of Quebec. 

The Quebec and Lake St John Railroad Company has commenced 
work on the first 10 miles of its road to James Bay. 

The Quebec South Shore Railroad Company is building a road from 
Sorel, Quebec, on the south shore of tne St. Lawrence, which it 
expects to have finished to Quebec some time next fall. This road will 
give another line to New York, via the Rutland and Burlington and 
Sew York Central mlroads. 

The railroad bridge over the St. Lawrence River, about 5 miles 
above the city, has made considerable progress during tne past summer. 

The Quebec and Montmorency Railroad has equipped its road to 
Montmorency Falls and St. Ann de Beaupre with electricity, and is 
now running regular passenger trains to those places. The managers 
expect to have a double track finished in a short time. 

The Great Northern Railroad has been doing a fine business during 
the past summer, in bringing grain from Parry Sound and shipping 
direct to Europe in the large ocean steamers belonging to the Leland 
Line. 

The records of exports and imports of this city are now sent to 
Ottawa to be printed. 

Crops in this vicinity have been very good during the past season, 
and the volume of business above the average. Pnces are about the 
same as a year ago. 

Wm. W. Henby, Consul, 
Quebec, Novefnxher 5, 1901. 



RIMOXTSKI. 



The returns of the custom-house at this place do not show what 
American goods are used here, as the latter come through importers at 
Montreal and other large ports. The principal shippers of lum' 3r to 
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Europe live at Quebec and clear some of the vessels from there, hence I 
can get no correct reports of the exports. 

LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 

Usually, only one vessel loads each year at Bunouski, but this season 
there have been three steamei*s and six barks. Most of the lumber 
shipped came in by rail from Amqui. 

There is no place below Levis, wnich is opposite the city of Quebec, 
on the south shore of the St. Lawrence River, where a sea-going ves- 
sel can load or discharge at a wharf. The government wharf here is 
1,400 feet long, but there is only water enough for the steam tender 
that takes out mail to steamers, and for schooners plying on the river. 

There is a movement to have this wharf extended about 800 feet, so 
that steamers and large sailing vessels can load. This would save the 
expense of lighterage, and lumber would come here from the Meta- 
pedia Valley and other places along the St. Lawrence River. There 
are mills on nearly every small river between Quebec and Matane, a 
distance of about 250 miles. The vessels that carry the lumber to 
Europe lie off shore from 1 to 3 miles. As all Quebec deals are shipped 
dry, they have to be lightered in good weather. Many of the shippers 
would prefer to pay the freight by rail to this point rather than to 
lighter out to the ship. 

Business has been good in this district during 1900 and the first six 
months of this year. Shingles have been in demand in the United 
States at paying prices, so that all the mills have worked up to their 
capacity. A furniture factory has been started at Rivifere du Laup. 
Messrs. Price Bros. & Co. opened a large new sawmill here in June, 
and will cut deals for the European market. The Metis Lumber 
CJompany , some of the members of which are Americans, started a new 
mill at rrice, with 15 shingle machines and a rotary, to saw for United 
States markets. All the shingles sawed here are 16-inch cedar, which, 
besides being used in New England, are now emp^loyed in part of New 
York State, where formerly only 18-inch pine shingles from the West 
were known. 

TELEPHONE. 

The telephone has been extended from here to Matane, 66 miles 
down the St. lAwrence and along the Metapedia Valley, and is now 
working west to Bic. Next season, it will reach Trois Pistales, and 
there connect with Quebec City. A cable has been laid from JSelle 
Isle to the north shore, and there connected with the telegraph. Here 
it was that the Scotsman^ of the Dominion Line, was lost two years 
ago. This route is a day shorter than the one south of Newf ounmand, 
for steamers bound to Liverpool, but can only be used in summer, and 
it is then often blocked ^ith ice. Now, steamers bound out can learn 
if the straits are clear when they leave Rimonski. 

IMPBOVEMENTS. 

The new buildings that have been and are being erected here have 
given emplovment to teams hauling rocks, bricks, sand, and lumber, as 
well as to all the floating labor. 
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UNITED sAtES GOODS. 

I give below a list of the United States goods I have seen for sale in the 
stores here and in general use: Wagons and carriages from Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; wagons and carriages and harness from Elknart, Ind. ; California 
f ruite ana wine; McCormick's reapers, from Chicago, 111. (I met one 
on the road, pasaing a field where twelve men and women were cutting 
wheat with sickles); Fairbank's soap, from Chicago, 111.; Magic Bak- 
ing Powder, from Chicago, 111.; Koyal Baking Powder, from New 
York, N. Y.; prepared horse-radish mustard, from Detroit, Mich.; 
mixed pickles, irom Detroit, Mich. ; Sapolio, from New York, N. Y. ; 
flavoring extracts, from New York, N. Y. ; Armour's canned corned 
beef, from Chicago; Armour's canned corned tongue, from Chicago; 
Quaker Oats, from New York; French soups, from New York; canned 
asparagus, from Oyster Bay, N. Y. ; cannea shrimp, from Biloxi, Miss. ; 
door springs, from New Haven, Conn. ; brackets and wrenches, from 
New Haven, Conn.; hammock hooks, from New Haven, Conn.; iron 
spoke shave, from New Haven, Conn.; dividers, from New Haven, 
(Jonn.; wing dividers, from Newark, N. J.; razor straps, from Wor- 
cester, Mass.; try squares, from New Britain, Conn.; mortise and 
marking gauges, from New Britain, Conn.; wood foreplane, from 
New Britain, Conn.; sash fasteners, from New Britain, Conn.; bits 
and braces, from Philadelphia, Pa. ; coffee and spice milk, from Phila- 
delphia^ Pa. ; screw-drivers, from Philadelphia, Pa. ; boxwood rules, 
from Pme Meadow and New Britain, Conn.; iron till locks, from Mer- 
iden, Conn. ; tinned picture wire, from Meriden, Conn. ; picture nails, 
gilt disks, glove cutters, petroleum cocks, from New lork, N. Y, 
computing scales, from Dayton, Ohio; rat traps, from Abington, III 
conaensed cream, from St. Charles, 111. ; Whitmore's Shoe Dressing, 
from Boston, Mass.; tomato catsup, from Camden, N. J.; Ralstoir& 
Breakfast Food, from St. Louis, Mo.; Petti John Breakfast Food, from 
Chicago, 111. ; cotton goods (a large line), from Manchester, N. H. ; 
cotton goods, from Cocheco Mills; Webb's Cocoa, from Milton, Mass. ; 
Walter Baker Cocoa, from Milton, Mass. ; canned prunes, from San 
Jose, Cal.; distance bells, from Bristol, Conn.; ratchet braces, from 
Winchendon, Mass. ; tablespoons, from Meriden, Conn. ; chests, from 
Stamford, Conn. 

Chas. a. Boardman, 

Commercial Agent. 

RmousKi, October 18^ 1901. 



ST. JOHNS. 



Trade conditions in this district remain substantially the same as 
last year. There has been no material change in any established 
industry, and the only new enterprise is a cordage factory. The Rut- 
land Railroad has been completed to Sorel, and is to be continued to 
Montreal, which will facilitate the distribution of merchandise from 
the United States in an entirely new section. I am satisfied that if our 
wholesale merchants would send their salesmen into Canada regularly 
they could establish a paying trade, as many prefer United States 
goods. There is a special demand for our shoes, as they are neater in 
appearance and are more up to date. Conmiercial travelers pay no 
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license, and no duty is collected on samples; no passports are required, 
and, other than the usual tariff rates, there are no laws discriminating 
against U nited States trade. 

There has been no change in either the tariff rates, customs rules, 
port regulations, or wharf age dues during the past year. 

There is a large pottery plant lying idle here for want of capital. I 
think it would be a good chance for United States enterprise. 

St. Johns is exceptionally well provided for shipping, having seven 
railroads, and the Richelieu River connecting Lake Uhamplain with the 
St. Lawrence River. 

There has been a large increase this year in the exports of wood pulp, 
and owing to the demand for horses in South Africa and Europe, the 
shipments of these animals have also grown. 

Hay, lumber, and wood pulp are the principal articles of exporta- 
tion, while the chief imports are coal, agricultural implements, carri- 
ages, hardware, and clay. I am unable to get statistics from the local 
collector of customs (they are now compiled at Ottawa), but am 
informed that the exports and imports are in excess of last year. The 
imports are greater than the exports. 

Crops, especially hay, are very good. The poultry trade is now 
going to English markets instead of to the United States as formerly, 
owing to the increase in the tariff. 

There is a large emigration from Canada to the United States every 
year. 

Being on the border line, American currency is accepted in St. 
Johns without discount. 

The Dominion government has spent a large amount of money here 
in dred^ng, and repairing and building docks, and every year the har- 
bor is visited by many vessels from the United States. The Canadian- 
Pacific Railroad has extended a track alongside the Chambly Canal, 
which makes it convenient for reshipping lumber and hay by boat to 
the United States. The municipal autnorities ai'e also making improve- 
ments in sidewalks, street pavements, and sewers. 

Chables Deal, Consul. 

St. Johns, Octoher 15, 1901. 



YUKON TERBITORY. 

Both the local and Dominion governments have faith in the stability 
of Dawson, judging from the amount of money spent this year. Two 
hundred thousand dollars are being expended on wagon roads from 
Dawson to the mines, which will be of incalculable benefit to the miner 
by reducing the cost of freight on food, supplies, etc. Two cents per 
pound is now the usual charge for freighting to the Grand Forks, some 
l4 miles from Dawson; two years ago, 7 cents was the average price 
paid. In the town of Dawson, the post-office building cost f60,000; 
the administmtion building, $100,000; the new court-house, $50,000; 
the new residence for the governor, $25,000, and the new schoolbuild- 
ing, $50,000 — about $500,000, besides the cost of grading and opening 
up new streets, etc. 

An unusual number of berries were growing wild on the hills this 
summer, and the market was well supplied with vegetables of home 
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production. More fruit from California and Oregon was brought in 
than usual, and prices were low. Fish was plentiful — greyling, white- 
fish, etc. Tons of salmon were caught opposite Dawson, and at the 
height of the season brought 6 to 10 cents a pound. The cold-storage 
warehouses could not take care of the salmon. Enough was salted 
and pickled to last the city until next summer. 

Dawson has had a prosperous season; no one who wanted to work 
had to remain idle. Several hundred men were employed on the wagon 
roads at 80 cents per hour, and wages in the mines were $5 a day, with 
board, or 76 to 80 cents an hour without board. At present, $1.50 
a day will board men in the mining camps. 

The market is well supplied with labor at present. 

GOLD MINING. 

Up to the present time, mining in the Yukon Territory has been 
almost entirely confined to the extraction of loose gold dust from 
alluvial deposits in the bottoms of the valleys or from benches along 
their sides. 

It is more than four years since coarse gold was discovered in the 
Klondike district, and while for the first three years the production 
increased very rapidly, it has in the year just past decreased some- 
what, a conservative estimate of this year's output being $18,000,000. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The topography of the region is peculiar and interesting. A bare 
rounded pomt, locally known as the "dome," rises to an approximate 
elevation of 4,250 feet above sea level, and from this ridges radiate 
in every direction, with deep, trough-like valleys between them, which, 
rapidly descending, finally open into the great valley of the Yukon on 
the one side and the Klondike on the other. The junction of these 
two valleys, at Dawson, is at an elevation of some 1,200 feet. The 
crests of the ridges, after the winter's snow has disappeared, are dry, 
and travel along them, except for the continual ascents and descents, 
often amounting to several hundred feet, is comparatively easy and 
comfortable. Tbie slopes are more or less thickly wooded, while the 
bottoms of the valleys are almost everywhere covered with a bog, 
which, below a depth of several feet, is permanently frozen. I know 
of only one place where the frozen layer has been penetrated, viz, 
the high gravel terraces on the east siae of Bonanza Creek. Here a 
shaft was sunk into the gravel to a depth of 275 feet, and I have been 
informed by some of the men who were working in it that below 200 
feet the ground was not frozen. 

Timber extends up the hills to a height of 3,500 feet, above which 
are willows and small arctic plants, such as ^ow in the barren lands 
west of the Hudson Bay. The trees are white spruce, as large as 3 
feet in diameter, black spruce, canoe birch, aspen, and balsam poplar. 
In the valleys, arctic plants are almost entirely absent. Every summer 
anemones bloom in great profusion on the hillsides east of Dawson. 

GEOLOGY. 

Up to an elevation of 1,900 feet in the valleys of the Klondike and 
the Indian River and of their tributaries, tliere is a great thickness of 
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well-rounded gravel, the pebbles largely white quartz and the matrix 
decomposed rock flour. This was evidently deposited when the land 
stood at a lower elevation and when the rainfall was greater than at 
present. In this white quartz gravel, most of the richest bench claims, 
such as those on French Hill, Gold Hill, and Chechaco Hill, are situ- 
ated. Of later age are the deposits in the bottoms of the valleys and 
the low benches along their sides, in both of which very rich deposits 
of gold have been found. No old channels buried under overflows of 
trap or basalt, have been discovered anywhere in the country. Both 
the bench gravels and those in the valley bottoms have been derived 
from the wearing down of rocks within tne valleys themselves, instead 
of being carried to their present positions from distances during the 
Glacial period. 

In the bottoms of the valleys, where gold was first found, and where, 
on account of the abundance of water, it is most easily washed, the 
gravel is from 10 to 20 feet in thickness, and both sides of the channels 
of the present streams are usually covered by layers of sphagnous bog 
several feet in thickness. The gold-bearing pay streak may vary from 
10 to 300 feet in width (in fact, it may extena the whole breadth of the 
valley in places) and from 1 to 4 feet or more in thickness. Part con- 
sists of fissured and broken-up layers of the bed rock and part of the 
gravel immediately overlying it. 

In some places, the pay streak is very rich, and where this streak is 
both wide and deep, as in many claims on Eldorado Creek, it contains 
a very large quantity of gold. In other cases, however, the pay streak, 
though rich, is both narrow and shallow: and it is not uncommon to 
see the value of the claims overestimatea. Again, the streak may be 
wide, deep, and nowhere very rich, but the total quantity of gold con- 
tained in the claim may still be large. On account of the great cost 
of working mines up to the present, these claims have been considered 
of little value, but the lowering in cost of both labor and transporta- 
tion will greatJy enhance their worth. 

CHARACTER OF GOLD. 

The masses or particles of gold vary in size from nuggets of 34 
ounces to small flakes or granules. Very fine flake or '^nour" gold 
is seldom found in gravel at present mined. The gold also varies con- 
siderably in value, that from Dominion and the middle part of Hunker 
being the richest, while that from Bear Creek is said to be the poorest. 

An assay of gold from Hunker Creek gave gold .8685, silver .128. 
Gold from Franklin Gulch in the Forty mile district, Alaska, has a 
fineness of .808 after melting. 

METHODS OF MINING. 

Until last year, the method of mining the gravel in winter was as 
follows: 

A fire was built and kept burning several hours, until the ground 
beneath was found to be thawed to a depth of 6 inches or a foot. This 
earth was shoveled out and another fire was placed in the same spot. 
In this way, a shaft could be sunk to a very considerable distance if 
necessary. In summer time, this method was modified. If the fire 
were built in the bottom of the shaft, the heat would thaw the sides 
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as well as the bottom and cause them to cave; therefore it was kindled 
near the mouth of the shaft and rocks were heated in it. When very 
hot, these were pitched into the shaft and covered with brush or moss. 
These rocks would thaw out the bottom to a depth of se\eral inches 
without appreciably heating the gravel higher up. 

After gold was once found in paying quantities, it was usually mined 
by drifting from the bottoms of the shafts. The drifts — often verv 
irregular in shape — were run by buildine fires against the walls or ends 
of the excavations, and, when the fires haa died out and the gases of com- 
bustion had cleared away, b}'^ digging out the thawed material and carry- 
ing it to the surface^ where it was piled in dumps until the gold could 
be washed out. This was almost always done in winter, for in summer 
the shafts would not free themselves of the foul gases, and it would 
have been impossible to adopt artificial ventilation, for the warm air 
driven in from the outside would have thawed the roofs of the drift 
and everything would have caved in. 

Miners soon began to realize that there was a great waste, both of 
time and fuel, in tnis method, and many other devices for thawing the 
ground were contrived. Of the^e, the steam thawer has proved the 
most successful and has come into almost universal use. It consists 
of a portable steam boiler, a few hundred feet of iron piping, several 
hollow drills with small apertures to allow the escape of steam, and a 
rubber steam hose to connect the drills with the iron piping. 

When all are connected and the steam is up to about 120 pounds in 
the boiler, the point is held against the face of the gravel and the steam 
is let in by a valve. The gravel in front quickly thaws, and the point 
can often be shoved in its whole length, usually 4 feet, in a few min- 
utes. When all the points are in, the steam is dropped to 40 or 60 
pounds and is kept at that for six or eight hours, by which time each 
point will have thawed about 2 cubic yards of gravel. The points are 
then moved to another part of the drift, and when the gravel cools it 
is dug out and taken to the surface to be washed in the sluice boxes. 
As the steam thawer does not vitiate the air in the drift, it can be used 
in summer as well as in'winter, and the gold-bearing gmvel can be 
mined and immediately washed in the sluice boxes, at much less cost 
than if it had to be handled twice. In this work, no timbering of any 
consequence is necessary, as the gravel and overlying peat are perma- 
nently frozen hard enough to support the roof, if the drift is not made 
too large. 

At first, small steam boilers from 8 to 12 horsepower were mostly 
used, and the gravel and rock were extracted by windlasses worked 
by hand. During the past year, however, large boilers have been intro- 
duced, hoisting machines nave been substituted for hand windlasses, 
rope tramways have been erected to carry the dirt from the shafts, 
and many other mechanical appliances have been employed. With the 
assistance of this improved machinery, there is no doubt that the ground 
will be worked mucn more cheaply than in the past. Where the depth 
of the gravel is not more than 10 or 12 feet, or where the gold is scat- 
tered plentifully through it, the earth is often worked by removing 
all the peat from the surface; the heat of the sun and of the warm 
summer air then thaws the gravel, so that each day it is possible to 
shovel oflf a little and pitch it into the sluice boxes. In this way, the 
ground can be thoroughly worked. 

H. Doc. 320 27 
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COST OF WORKING. 

Among the great drawbacks that miners here have had to contend 
with is lack of working capital. On the richest claims, it has been 
possible to buy machinery and supplies on credit and to pay for them 
out of the product of the mines themselves, but on the poorer ones, it is 
often impossible to obtain supplies in this way, and labor is usually 
hired "on the dump;" that is, the laborer is paid out of the product 
of the mines if there is sufficient to pay him; if not, he must take a 

Ero rata amount of what is owed to him. Labor thus employed is 
oth high priced and ineffective, for the laborer knows that the miner 
has not the money to pay him off at any time, and that he is master of 
the situation. Many mines that have failed to pay expenses in the 
past would have jmid well if the owners had been provided with suffi- 
cient working capital to carry them through the season. 

During past years, the average wages Imve been 75 cents per hour 
without board and 50 cents with board. At most of the mines, board 
could be supplied to a gang of 15 or 20 men at the rate of $1.50 each 
a day. The cost of workmg a cubic yard of dirt and extracting the 
gold from it has been from $7 to $8. Next year, with improved roads, 
more abundant working caj)ital, lower freight rates, both from American 
and Canadian cities and within the country itself, modern machinery, 
and a somewhat lower scale of wages, it is possible that the cost of 
mining and sluicing a cubic yard will not be more than $4 or $5. 

The creeks that. have produced the largest amounts of gold are 
Eldorado, Bonanza, Hunker, Dominion, Last Chance, and Gold Run — 
the latter being extensively worked for the first time last year. The 
richest parts of Eldorado and Bonanza creeks, which include much of 
the best ground yet known in this country, have already been nearly 
exhausted, and from this time forward, the output will depend on the 
extent of the ground of lower grade that will be mined. On this 
account, it is not improbable that the country has reached its limit of 
greatest productiveness, and that until the mines come to be worked 
economically the output of this neighborhood will gradually decline. 

Whether new and rich gravel-bearing areas will be struck in the 
Canadian Yukon remains to be seen; finds are being occasionally 
reported; one on the Stewart River, about 120 miles southeast has 
lately attracted considerable attention. Prospects are stated to nave 
gone as hiffh as 30 cents to the pan on bed rock, but little exact infor- 
mation will be obtainable until next summer, after the prospecting 
work has been done. 

It is said by those claiming to be familiar with this country that not 
one-half of the gold-bearing localities have as yet been discovered. 
The country from Hootalinqua to Fortymile, including Stewart River, 
Sixtymile, Indian River, Klondike, Hunker, Last Chance, Goldbottom, 
Dominion, Gold Run, Ophir, Australia, Montana, etc., and on down 
to the boundary, is all tributary to Dawson. Some of these districts 
have a very large area of unprospected territory, while a great deal 
of the discovered area is still m its infancy as to (levelopment. As the 
cost of operation is about five times as great as in California, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the ground must be five times as rich in order 
to be remunerative. 

ALASKA. 

The Koyukuk sends good reports; everyone that has come out says 
he is going back, which is certainly an indication that the country bias 
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prospects above the average. A number of men are leaving daily for 
this district; steamers are run from St. Michaels to and up the Koyu- 
kuk River. One steamer went up to the head of navigation last June 
and will again leave for there this week. I look for a stampede over 
the ice frontf here to the Koyukuk this winter, as travel is so much 
better and easier when the ground is frozen. Koyukuk is where so 
many prospecting parties in small steamers came to grief in the sum- 
mer and winter oi 1898 and 1899. The river is very swift, the current 
in places running 6 to 7 miles per hour. 

The Tanana is about 800 miles long, all in American territory, and 
is in the mineral belt, though very little is known as yet regarding it. 
The railroad projected from Valdes to Eagle City will go up the Cop- 
per River on the west side and down the Tanana. It will open up a 
country destined to be an empire in itself, for aside from the minerals, 
coal, etc., the timber and agricultural possibilities will surprise people 
who think that this country is nothing but one vast iceberg. In one 
place below Discovery, on Fourth of July Creek, Alaska, they took 
out $35 per day to the man. Good reports also continue to come from 
the Chandlar. ^V hat the Alaska mining country wants more than any- 
thing else is ^ood ws^on roads, such as are being built by the Canadian 
government in the ifiondike. 

COAL. 

Lignitic coal in fair quantities is being mined on Cliff Creek, about 
50 miles from Dawson down the Yukon River. Another seam of sim- 
ilar quality is bein^ worked on Rock Creek, a branch of the Klondike 
River, about 18 miles fi*om Dawson. Both seams are in sandstone, 
similar to the Laramie sandstone of the Western plains and probably 
of the same geological age. 

There is little doubt that these mines, and others that may be opened 
later, will furnish this country with an abundant supply of fuel. 

TRANSPOETATION TO THE UPPER YUKON. 

Between White Horse, the northern terminus of the White Pass 
and Yukon Railroad (in Yukon Territory) and Dawson, 16 steamers 
are operated. From May 23 to August 31 of this year, 11 steamers of 
the white Pass and Yukon route handled 9,211 tons of general 
merchandise and machinery, an increase of 1,544 tons over the amount 
handled last season. 

The capacity of each steamer is 2,350 tons, and in ordinary stages 
of water they make one round trip a week. 

The traffic rates for the Upper Yukon River route to Dawson are 
given below. 

Passenger rates from Dawson j Y. T., to Va)icouver and Victoria, B. C, and Seattle^ 
Tacomay and Port Tovmsend, WasK 

First-clas fare $125 

8econa-cla&. fare 95 

Children betweei the ages of 5 and 12 years Half fare 

Tickets sold at above rates are good for continuous passage only and are limited to 
fifteen days from date of sale. 

First-class fare includes meals and stateroom berth on ocean steamers as well as on 
Yukon River steamers, if stateroom berth is available, but if not available and the 
passenger uses ** standee" berth, Dawson to White Horse, on steamers fitted with 
such (which will be free) the cost of first-class ticket will be $115 through, instead 
of »125. 
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Second-class fare inclades meals in second cabin on ocean steamers and berth with 
mattress and pillow only, and on Yukon River steamers (having second-class accom- 
modations) meals and ''standee,*' or similar open berth. 

Only passengers holding first-class transportation are entitled to or allowed the use 
of stateroom l]KBrths. 

One hundred and fifty pounds of baggage will be carried free with each full fare 
and 75 pounds of baggage with each hiul-mre ticket All in excess will be charged 
for at the rate of 15 cents per pound. 

No piece of baggage weighing in excess of 250 pounds will be accepted for trans- 
portation as baggage. 

Baggage will not be checked short of destination of ticket. 

Charges for excess baggage and for transportation of bicycles or baby carriages must 
be prepaid. 

Baggage liability limited to $100 for each passenger. 

Freight tariff between Skagway and Dawdon. 

ALL FREIGHT EXCEPl AS OTHERWISE PROVIDED FOR, 
[No single piece or package to weigh over 2,000 pounds.] 



On shipments of— 



Rate per ton of 2,000 pounds. 



Group A. Group B. Group C. Group D. 



From Puget Sound and San FranciHco 
From Skagway: 

Under 5 tons 

5 tons and under 10 tons 

10 tons and under 25 tons 

26 tons and under 100 tons 

100 tons and under 200 tons 

200 tons and under 600 tona 

600 tons and over 



1185.00 

126.60 
116.60 
106.60 
101.50 i 
96.50 ! 
91.50 
86.60 I 



1146.00 

131.00 
121.00 
111.00 
106.00 
101.00 
96.00 
91.00 



S160.00 

140.00 
130.00 
120.00 
111.00 
105.00 
100.00 
95.00 



1290.00 

262.00 
242.00 
222.00 
212.00 
202.00 
192.00 
187.00 



1. The amounts charged for shipments of less than 5, 10, 25, 100, 200, and 500 
tons, respectively, must not excee^l the charges on 5, 10, 25, 100, 200, and 500 tons, 
respectively, of the articles named. 

2. Shippers have the privilege of aggregating articles shown in the same group at 
the same rate that would apply on a straight shipment of any article named in the 
group. If the balance of shipment belongs to other groups, the regular group rates 
to which the articles belong will apply. 

3. The charges on an aggregation of shipments; irrespective of the group to which 
they belong, snail not exceed the rate applying on any article in tne shipment at 
highest rate provided. 

4. Refund of the difference between the rates applying on lar^T or smaller ship- 
ments in the aggregate will be made on surrender of the original expense bills, 
which must show specifically that the shipments were all consigned to the same con- 
signee, person, or firm and same destination. 

Hay and feed to be excluded from the benefit of clause 4; it being understood that 
mining machinery is to have the benefit of clause 4. 

Special rates on construction material, railway, tramway, reduction works, or other 
extensive Government, municipal, or local improvements at Dawson will be given 
favorable consideration upon presentation of details in connection therewith. 

Minimum chai^ge on any single shipment, $3. 

HAY. 





Rate per ton of 2.000 pounds. 


Specifications. 


On ship- 
ments of 
under 7 
tons. 


On ship- 
ments of 7 
tons and 
under 100 
tons. 


On ship- 
ments of 
100 tons 
and over. 


Cylindrical bales, at least 33 pounds per cubic foot 


9110 
120 
186 


190 
95 
175 


186 


Square bales, double compreased, at least 22 pounds per cubic 


90 


Square bales, single compressed, at least 10 pounds per cubic 
foot 


166 
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OATS AND PEED (INCLUDING BRAN). 

Shipments of less than 10 tons per ton of 2,000 pounds. . $126.50 

Shipments of 10 tons and over do 101. 50 

LUMBER, LATH, AND SHINGLES. 

[Special tariff rates.] 

BOATS AND LAUNCHES, SET UP. 

[Rates subject to size and character.] 

N. B. — Powder, calcium carbide, adds, gasoline, and naphtha to be carried only 
by special arrangement and will be subject U> local rules and rates of the line transport- 
ing same. The right to refuse to receive high explosives, acids, etc, for transporta- 
tion under any circumstances is reserved. 

MINING MACHINERY. 

The following articles used in mining will take Group A rates^ unless otherwise 
specified: Air compressors; chain tongs; copper plates; derrick irons; drills, steel; 
engines, K. D., not weighing over 2, OCB pounds; hoisting engines, K. D., not weigh- 
ing over 2,000 pounds (over 2,000 pounos and up to 3,000 pounds, add 5 per cent to 
the rate; over 3,000 pounds and up to 4,000 pounds, add 7 per cent to the rate; over 
4,000 pounds, special contract In all cases K. D. All engines S. U. taken by special 
contract only)* fittings, brass valves, cocks, etc.; fittings, steam pipe, all sizes; hoist, 
friction, belted and geared, K. D.; hose, steam, all sizes, boxed, crated or baled, 
O. R. of chafing, Rel. (Group B); hose, water, all sizes, boxed, crated or baled, O. R. 
of chafing, Rel. (Group B); nose, suction, all sizes, boxed, crated, or baled. O. R. of 
chafing, Kel. (Group B); hose^ all sizes, in rolls, boxed or crated, O. R. ot chafing, 
Rel. (Group B); hydraulic pipe, subject to special rates on displacement basis; 
hydraulic giants (Group B); hydraulic hose (see hose); iron sheaves; link belting; 
pipe, steam; pipe stock and aies and pipe vises; picks, unhandled; pick handles 
(Group B); pulleys and belting; pumps; quicksilver; rope, manila (Group B); rope, 
wire; shaft boxes; shafting; shovels in bundles (Group C); sprocket wheels; T rails; 
tackles and snatch blocks; thawing? points; wheels, car, and axles; tools, including 
pipe wrenches, monkey wrenches, and pipe cutters; boilers, measuring not to exceed 
80 cubic feet to the ton of 2,000 pounds (Group B); boilers measuring over 80 cubic 
feet to the ton, but not over 110 cubic feet to the ton of 2, (XX) pounds (Group C) ; 
over 110 feet taken only bv special contract (provided the above do not weigh over 
4,000 pounds per boiler; if over 4, (XX) pounds, special contract). 

The following shows the service on the Lower Yukon: 

Steamers (can carry passengers and 19,562 tons cargo each trip; can carry with 

barges 27,462 tons cargo each trip) 31 

Ocean tugs 2 

Harbor tSgs (very powerful) 3 

Harbor tugs ( very serviceable) 4 

Barges (3,900 tons additional, for service on harbor or river) 13 

Harbor barges (1,500 tons capacity, built for rough weather) 1 

Total 76 

These vessels are specially built for service in the harbor of St 
Michael and the Yukon River. 

The tariff of rates on this route from the Pacific coast to Dawson 
are attached. 
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Rates from Pacific coast ports, viz, San Francisco, SeaMe, Tcuxma, Part Townsend, Vanr 
covxer, and Vtctoria, to Dawson {ma St, Michael). 

ALL FREIGHT. 
[No single piece or package to weigh oyer 2,000 pounds.] 



On shipment of— 


Rate per ton of 2,000 pounds. 


Group A. 


Group B. 


Group C. 


Group D. 


Under 5 tons 


912b 
110 
106 
100 
96 
90 
86 


S180 
120 
110 
108 
106 
100 
96 


$146 
186 
126 
117 
112 
106 
108 


S260 


6 tons and under 10 tons 


246 


10 tons and ander 26 tons 


226 


2fi ton« and i^Tidw 100 tons ... .... 


216 


100 tons and under aoo tons 


206 


200 tftTiH and nnde^ ?i00 tons ..... x ..... . 


200 


600 tons and oyer 


196 







• Minimum charge per shipment, $20. 

OATS, FEBD, AND LUMBER. 

Lees than 10 tons per ton . . $120. 00 

10 tons and over do 100. 00 

Liuuber per M feet.. 147.50 

MINING MACHINERY. 

The following articles used in mining will take Group A rates unless otherwise 
specified: 

Air compressors; chain tongs; copper plates; derrick irons; drills, steel: engines, 
K. D., not weighing over 2,000 pounds; hoisting engines, K. D., not weigning over 
2,000 pounds (over 2,000 pounds and up to 3,000 pounds, add 20 per cent to the rate; 
over 3,000 pounds and up to 4,000 pounds, add 30 per cent to the rate; over 4,000 
pounds, special contract. In all cases K. D. All engines S. U. taken by special con- 
tract only) ; fittings, brass valves, cocks, etc. ; fittings, steam pipe, all sizes; noist, 
friction, belted, and geared, K. D.; hoSe, steam, all sizes, boxea, coiled, or baled, 
O. R. of chafinc, Rel. (Group B); hose, water, all sizes, boxed^ coiled, or baled, 
O. R. of chafing, Kel. (Group B) ; hose, suction, all sizes, boxed, coiled, or baled, O. R. 
of chafing, Rel. (Group B); hose, all sizes, in rolls, boxed or coiled, O. R. of chafing, 
Rel. (Group B); hyaraulic pipe, subject to special rates on displacement basis; 
hydraulic giants (Group B): hydraulic hose (see hose); iron sheaves; link belting; 
pipe, steam; pipe stocK and dies, and pipe vises; picks, unhandled; pick handles 
(Group BJ; pulleys and belting; pumps; quicksilver; rope, manila (Group B); rope, 
wire; shaft boxes; shafting; shovels in bundles (Group C); sprocket wheels; T rails; 
tackles and snatch blocks; thawing points; wheels, cars, ana axles; tools, including 
wrenches and pipe cutters; boilers, measuring not to exceed 80 cubic feet to the ton 
of 2,000 pounds (Group B); boilers, measuring over 80 cubic feet to the ton, but not 
over 110 cubic feet to the ton of 2,000 pouncfi (Group C); over 110 feet taken only 
by special contract (provided the above do not weigh over 4,000 pounds per boiler; 
if over 4,000 pounds add 20 per cent to the rate up to 8,000 pounds; if over 8,000 
pounds, special contract). 

Goods from United States ports must be accompanied by four certified copies of 
invoices, and two copies of bills of lading. 

The following certificate ncjust be written or stamped on the face of each and every 
certified invoice covering shipments from and to above points: 

**This invoice is true and correct; and where there is a difference between anjr of 
the prices shown therein and the ordinary credit prices at which the same articles 
are now sold bona fide by the exporter in Uke quantity and condition at this place 
for consumption in this country, the latter prices are shown on the margin or else- 
where on such invoice." 

Goods from Canadian ports must be accompanied by two certified copies of invoices 
(certificate clause not necessary on these); three copies of bills of laaing, and four 
copies of Canadian customs special steamer manifest must be made out, one of which 
is to be filed by purser with customs at point of origin, and three copies sent with 
goods to Eagle. 

All of the above papers are necessary for customs purposes at St Michael. 
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Each package must be plainly marked, showing consignee and destination and 
contents of packaee. 

Invoices must snow the exact number of packages, and this number must agree 
with number on bill of lading. 

Goods shipped from Canadian ports to points in British territory via St Michael, 
in bond, are bonded through the United States territory duty free. 

TAXES. 

The amount of assessment in Dawson for the current year was as 
follows: 

Land $1,946,490 

Buildings 2,342,850 

Realty 4,289,340 

Personal 8,346,000 

Income 1,467,200 

Total 14,102,540 

Last year's assessment was: 

Real property (2 cents) $1,107,330 

Improvements (1 cent) 1, 487, 580 

Personal (one-half cent) 9,392,800 

Income (1 cent) -. 1,448,100 

Total 13,435,810 

The population on May 8, 1900, was 16,490, and it is not expected 
that this year's census will make much change in these figures. 

shipping: imports. 

The total number of vessels arriving from St. Michael during the 
year ended June 1, 1901, was 56, aggregating a tonnage of 23,748. 
These carried 12,784 tons of goods. The crew numbered 1,384 per- 
sons. The total number of vessels that left Dawson for St. Michael 
was 64, with a tonnage of 27,532, carrying a cargo of 202 tons by 
weight, or 49 tons by measurement. The crews of these outgoing 
vessels numbered 1,996. The number of vessels in the coasting trade, 
plying between Dawson and White Horse and intervening ports, arriv- 
ing at Dawson was 267, with an aggregate tonnage of 54,627; the 
aggregate number of the crews was 4,748. The total number of ves- 
sek departing from Dawson in the coasting trade on the Yukon River 
between Dawson, White Horse, and intervening ports was 225, with a 
registered tonnage of 48,089, the total number of the crews being 
4,737; the amount of freight carried is not obtainable. 

The number of new vessels registered at the port of Dawson was 
three, the total value $50,000. 

The customs officers at Dawson, from all the information at their 
command, estimate that the total value of the imports into the Territory 
for the past year, goods both dutiable and nondutiable, would be, at 
the least calculation, ^,000,000. Two and one-half million dollars' 
worth of goods was shipped from Vancouver to the Yukon during the 
year, two-thirds of which was Canadian. 

DAWSON WATER SUPPLY. 

Water is obtained from a well 12 by 12 by 40 feet. Two large pumps 
and boilers are operated, the water being pumped into the mains after 
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passing through a large steam heater. About 7 miles of pipe are in 
use, and 2 more miles are yet to be laid. All side lines of pipe are cut 
off during the winter months, and those having constant circulation are 
the only ones used. They are inclosed in water-tight wooden boxes. 
In winter, over the public hydrants and taps are placed corrugated iron 
housings, 8 feet in diameter, lined with heavy asoestus paper sheeting, 
and containing small stoves to keep hydrants from freezing. A reser- 
voir is being built for summer use, but direct pumping is necessary 
for winter months. Rates for families are from $4 to ¥5 per month; 
for hotels, saloons, restaurants, from $15 to $50 per month. 

CLAIM REGISTRATION. 

The report of the registrar's office for the year ended June 30, 1901, 
comparea with the previous year, is as follows: 



July 

Aiunut 

September. 

October 

November. 
December . 



January . . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Month. 



1900. 



1901. 



Total 

1899-1900 (July to June) . 



Increase., 



Number of 

documents 

recorded. 


Number of 
certificates 
of UUe is- 
sued. 


Fees 
received. 


187 


30 


1964.00 


199 


47 


667.16 


251 


61 


789.00 


181 


38 


625.86 


118 


36 


328.85 


63 


7 


162.96 


67 


6 


166.80 


82 


24 


206.70 


108 


20 


2?2.86 


186 


38 


408.66 


220 


63 


488.05 


364 


96 


931.96 


1.961 


466 


5,746.81 


1,134 


31 


2.410.65 


827 


435 


3,286.16 



POSTAL SERVICE. 

During the closed season of navigation and as soon as the river froze 
up so as to permit the stages to run, mail was received twice a week 
and dispatcned once. Since the opening of navigation this spring, 
mails have come at least three times a week and have been dispatch^ 
by every British Yukon Navigation Company boat leaving for White 
Horse. 

The only drawback is that during the time navigation is closed, no 
second-class mail matter is carried. 

It is probable that Dawson tmnsacts the largest money-order business 
in the world. Last year it was over $900,000, and this year has started 
with a much larger amount for the first two months, being nearly 
$400,000. 

TIMBER REVENUES. 

The revenue received at the land office and at the several sub- 
agencies for the year was as follows: 

From Crown timber branch $78, 180. 78 

From Dominion lands branch 63, 430. 66 

Total 141,611.43 
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The figures, compared with the revenue received in the correspond- 
ing period of the year previous, show an increase of $24,347.37 m the 
Crown branch and a aecrease of $4,214.59 in the Dominion lands 
branch. There is due $10,400 as the last installment on the purchase 
price of 1,040 acres of coal lands. 

LAW ADinNlSTRATION. 

Order is preserved in the Yukon territory by the Northwest mounted 
police, a body of men modeled somewhat after the Royal Irish con- 
stabulary. 

The Northwest mounted police is a civil force under the statutes of 
Canada, having jurisdiction, in any province of the Dominion. The 
force serving in the Yukon territory is composed of two divisions, 
one at Dawson and one at White Horse, Dawson being the headquar- 
ters for the Yukon territory. 

The total strength of each division is as follows: B Division, Daw- 
son, 10 officers and 165 N. C. O.'s and constables; H Division, White 
Horse, 6 officers and 120 N. C. O.'s and constables. Both divisions 
are under the command of a superintendent. 

The outposts or detachments of B Division are as follows: On the 
Yukon River — Hootchi-ku, Selkirk, Selwyn, Halfway, Stewart, O^il- 
vie, Indian River, and Foi-tymile; average distance about 30 miles 
apart. On the creeks — Grand Fork, Dominion, Sulphur, Hunker, 
Gold Run, Eureka, and McQuestion. 

Outposts or detachments of H Division: At the boundary line on the 
Stikine River — ^Pleasant Camp, on Dalton trail; Wells, on Dalton 
trail; Dalton House, on Dalton trail; Bennett, British Columbia; 
White Pass Summit, British Columbia. On lakes and rivers — Cari- 
bou, Yukon territory; Tagish, Miles, Upper Le Barge, Lower Le Barge, 
Hootaliqua, Livingston Ureek, Big Salmon, Little Salmon, Tantalus, 
and Five Fingers. 

Detachments are also stationed at Chico and Montague, on the cut- 
off, during the winter months, and the detachments at Big and Little 
Salmon close during that period. 

The whole of the settled portion of the Yukon territory is covered 
by patrols made from the different detachments and from division 
heaaauartei's. Hoi*ses are used by the creek detachments in making 
patrols. In winter, the river and outside detachments use dog teams 
and in summer, they patrol with canoes. 

A special patrol with saddle horses is made once a month, commenc- 
ing at Pleasant Camp, on Dalton trail, taking in all settlers, miners, 
etc., to Five Fingers, on the Yukon River. 

The duties performed by the officers, in addition to their ordinary 
police duties, are magisterial and coroner work, registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths, and collection of royalty in assisting the customs 
department at both ends of the temtory, viz, at Fortymile, Yukon 
territory, and White Pass Summit, British Columbia. An officer is 
acting as subcollector at Pleasant Camp, British Columbia, and at 
Wells, also on the 'Dalton trail, assisting the mining recorders, Crown 
timber and land department, and Government telegraph service. 

It is the duty of every member of the force to enforce the law under 
the criminal code and ordinances, etc., look after the streets and water 
front, both at Dawson and at White Horse, inspect all freight coming 
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into the country for contraband liquor, etc., act as court orderlies, 
take census when required, take charge of effects of all persons dying 
intestate and hand the same over to the public administrator, care for 
indigents, inspect all liquor licenses ana licensed premises, and guard 
banks every night. 

The police guard rooms are the conunon gaols and penitentiaries of 
the Yukon territory, and are under the inmi^iate charge of the officers 
commanding divisions. 

Detachments are stationed in the towns of both Dawson and White 
Horse, and patrol every portion of them night and day. 

J. C. McCooK, Consul. 
Dawson Crrr, September )^, 1901, 



NEWFOTJISDLANB. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate of Newfoundland is temperate. Extremes of heat and 
cold are not felt in the summer or winter seasons, the thermometer 
rarely rising above 80° F. or falling below 20°. The city of St. Johns 
does not enjoy the best climatic conditions of the island, owing to its 
situation on the eastern coast, where is experienced the full rorce of 
the winds from the North Atlantic. Winter sets in usually about the 
1st of December and continues until the end of March, when it is suc- 
ceeded by a long and trying spring season, in which clear weather is 
of rare occurrence. Sununer commences about the 1st of June and 
continues unabated until the end of September or later. The climate 
of the west coast of this island is much better than that of the east. 
The winter season is shorter and less severe, the summer loneer and 
warmer, the atmosphere more humid; and these favorable climatic 
conditions, coupled with the existence of better soil, render possible 
the cultivation in the open air of plants which can exist on the east 
coast only in frames and hothouses. On this side of the island, con- 
ditions of climate and soil closely resemble those of the best parts of 
Nova Scotia. 

WINTER NAVIGATION. 

The harbors of the east coast are sometimes blockaded for a few 
weeks in spring by arctic ice, which, on its annual passage southward, 
is deflected from its course by easterly winds. It catches on the 
prominences of the seacoast ana remains until the west wind blows it 
seaward again. This phenomenon endures at longest three or four 
weeks, and for many seasons in succession is not experienced at all. 
On the northern portion of the island, the ice blockade for the months 
of February, March, and April is almost invariable, owing to the con- 
formation of that part of the coast; but this discomfort is not experi- 
enced on the south coast, and except in an unusual season, the west 
coast is open to navigation all the year round for practical puiposes. 
An exception on the west coast is the harbor of Bay of Islanos, which, 
owing to the depth of its indraft, the shelter afforded by the sur- 
rounding hills, and the freshening of its waters by the Humoer Eiver, 
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freezes in the same lAtnner as an inland lake, often to the detriment 
of the herring fishery and generally closing the locality to all naviga- 
tion. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 

Owing to the high rates of import duty and the lack of cheap and 
frequent transport from abroad, the necessaries of life are dearer in 
Newfoundland than elsewhere. Coupled with the low rate of wages, 
the high prices prevailing entail considerable hardship on the classes 
of wage-earners and fishermen, who constitute by far the largest por- 
tion of the population. Boughlj speaking, the population divides 
itself into the mercantile, professional, and laboring classes, in which 
last group are included tne fishermen, who fish either on shares or 
wages. The first comprises all the men of comparative wealth, who 
are entirely engaged in the fishery business or in tne conduct of stores^ 
with their clerks and the higher class of servants and commercial 
agents. In this group, which is the dominant factor of the population 
in influence, the absence of a leisured class is noteworthy. 

LABOR. 

Wages of laborers range from 80 cents to $1 per day of ten hours, 
and, owing to the dearth of employment, numbers have left and are 
still leaving for the United States and Canada. 

Outside of St. Johns, the population consists exclusively of planters 
(or small merchants) and fishermen. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The manufactures of Newfoundland, exclusive of fishery products, 
are few in number. 

Cordage. — Most of the cordage and nets used in local vessels are 
manufactured in St. Johns by the Colonial Cordage Company, Limited. 

Boots and nhoes. — The demand for boots and shoes of the cheaper 
grade, used by the laborers and fisheiinen, is supplied by the St. Johns 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturing Company, Limited, the Harbor Grace 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturing Company, Limited, and Parker & Mon- 
roe, manufacturers, of St. Jonns. 

iVatfo.— Cut and wrought-iron nails, sufficient to supply the needs 
of the country, are manufactured by the St. Johns Nail Manufactur- 
ing Company, Limited, wire and copper nails being iriipoiled. 

Stoves ana castings, — ^The stoves and light iron eastings used in the 
country are manufactured by the Consolidated Foundry Company. 
Limited, and while some such articles are imported, the general demand 
is sufficiently filled by this company. 

Fovmdry and iron work. — The V ictoria Engine and Boiler Works 
and the Terra Nova Engine and Boiler Works do a fair business, prin- 
cipally in the repair of ships. No iron is locally smelted and heavy 
castings are not made. The former company is located on the dry dock 
premises. 

Tobacco. — The greater portion of the tobacco of cheap grade con- 
sumed in this country is manufactured by the Newfoundknd Tobacco 
Works, Limited, of St. Johns. This manufacture is protected by a 
duty of 83 cents per pound and 6 per cent ad valorem on imported 
tobacco. 
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Barrels^ etc. — ^The ''drums" or packages in wl#ch fish are generally 
shipped are almost exclusively manufactured by a company owning a 
factory on the south side of bt. Johns Harbor. Inasmuch as by far 
the greater part of the fish shipped goes from St. Johns, this factory, 
which has only lately started, bids fair to do a very considerable business. 

Butter and aubstitntes, — There are no government dairies nor any 
factory for the manufacture of pure butter on a commercial scale. A 
small supply of dairy butter conies from the wcijt coast, but the greater 
amount of that consumed is imported from Canada. Artificial sub- 
stitutes for butter, of good quality, are manufactured in St. Johns by 
Harvey & Co. and Hearn & Co., and the demand is fully supplied from 
these sources. 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 

Commercial travelers are not taxed either by the municipality 
or the government. They are given rebates of passage money by the 
Reid ^ilway Company. Their samples are admitted free, on condi- 
tion that they will not be disposed of in the country without payment 
of duty. 

TRANSPORT. 

The Newfoundland Railway, leased by R. G. Reid, furnishes means 
of overland access from St. Johns to JPort au Basques, on the weM 
coast, by a line 560 miles long. In its passage the line touches the 
head of Bonavista Bay, reaches Notre Dame Bay by a short spur, and, 
proceeding thence across the country to Bay of Islands, runs southerly 
to Port au Basques, its western terminal. Communication is here 
established with the mainland by steamers running in connection with 
the mail trains to Sydney, Cape Breton, 90 miles journey by sea, where 
connection is made with the railway systems of the continent through 
the Intercolonial Railway. 

The railway journey across Newfoundland occupies twenty-four 
hours. 

Mail trains arrive at St. Johns on Mondays. Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, and depart on Tuesdays, Thursdays, ana Sunda3's. 

The time of passage between St. Johns and Boston is four days, 
New York five, and Philadelphia six. 

Local communication is enected by steamers run in connection with 
the milway system, which ply on the great bays of Trinity, Bonavista, 
Notre Dame, and Placentia, as well as between St. Johns and Port au 
Basques and between St. Johns and Labrador and Port au Port and 
Labrador. 

The town of St. Johns is connected by rail with the town of Pla- 
centia through Whitbourne Junction, a whole distance of 88 miles. 

The town of Harbor Grace is connected with St. Johns in the same 
manner; distance, about 90 miles. 

POSTAL RATES. 

In the interest of American manufacturers and others who use the 
post-office largely for the transmission of circulars and advertising 
matter, it is proper to draw attention to the fact that rates of postage 
differ from tnose prevailing between the United States and Cana&. 
Postage rates from the United States to Newfoundland are: Letters, 
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5 cents per half ounce; book matter in unsealed envelopes, 1 cent for 
2 ounces, and post cards, 2 cents. Owing to letters being stamped with 
the Canadian rate of postage and circulars and book matter being insuf- 
ficiently stamped and sent in sealed envelopes, thousands of communi- 
cations are yearly refused here on account of penalty postage. Much 
dissatisfaction is occasioned by the arrival of Amei-ican letters insuf- 
ficiently stamped and taxed accordingly, and I am fully warranted m 
saying that much business is lost to American advertisers, whose com- 
munications do not reach the persons to whom they are addressed. By 
attention to this seemingly unimportant detail, a considerable advan- 
tage might be reaped by the ti-ade, as business men here are always 
ready to examine articles coming from America, which generally bear 
the stamp of novelty. 

FISHERIES. 

Newfoundland is chiefly dependent on her fisheries. Agriculture, 
mining, lumber, and pulp industries are only auxiliaries to the chief 
industry, but are capaole of much greater development. When capital 
is employed from outside, this island ought to support a much greater 
numhKBr of inhabitants than it has at present, until recently, when 
the railway crossed the island from east to west, the whole popula- 
tion — some 200,000 people — fringed its shores, the majority living by 
fishing and hunting. 

Cod. — The cod fishery has been prosecuted in much the same manner 
for centuries — by hook and line, in punts from the shore; the bank 
fishery in schooners, with trawlers, and the cod trap, which has super- 
seded the cod seine in most cases in the shore fishery. It is an arduous 
enterprise, entailing much hardship and .daring. 

The present year promises an average catch; the cure, owing to fine 
weather, will be good, and demand m Europe continues favorable. 
Brazil does not sustain the high prices of last vear. 

Cod oil is regulated naturally by the catch or fish, and is obtained bj 
process of decomposition of the liver in the sun. Little or none is 
refined here now for medicinal purposes. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, the exports of cod fish and 
oil to the United States were as follows: Codtish (dry), $165,000; cod 
oil, $147,000. 

Ilen'ing. — Herring decreased much in quantity the past winter, as, 
owing to mildness of weather, the fish could not be frozen, and vessels 
from the United States were unsuccessful in obtaining cargoes in 
consequence. 

The law prohibits export of herring in bulk, but permission is 
granted to Americans to export them in bulk if frozen, on condition 
that vessels comply with regulations stipulating a minimum price to 
be paid to fishermen for them, at the rate of $1.25 per barrel. 

During the fiscal year, $19,300 worth of salt herrings was shipped 
in barreb to the United States. 

Salmon, — The salmon fishery is an industry of small importance, 
the policy of the government tending to the protection of rivers; 
$11,000 worth of salmon, in tierces, was shipped to the United States. 

Lobsters. — This is a declining industry, but efforts are being made 
bv the department of fisheries to revive it, by the establishment of 
Closed seasons and of hatcheries. 
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During the fiscal year, $19,500 worth of canned lobsters was shipped 
to the United States. 

Seed, — ^This fishery, during March and April, 1901, yielded above 
an average catch. Twenty steamers were engaged therein, employing 
4,000 men, and they secured about 350,000 seals, valued at $500,000, 
of which the men got one-third and the owners the remainder. 

The work is risky and requires the hardiest of men, while their 
want of accommodation when the steamers are filled with seals is 
beyond description. Vessels often arrive with deck loads and with 
every available space below decks filled with seal pelts. Narrow 
escapes from shipwreck are of frequent occurrence. 

Of this catch, $52,000 worth of seal oil and $53,000 worth of seal 
skins were sent to the United States during the fiscal year. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The cultivation of land is not extensively engaged in. The greater 
portion of that farmed is in the neighborhood of St. Johns. The 
usual products are hay, oats, potatoes, cabbage, and turnips. A supply 
sufficient for home consumption is not raised. 

METALS. 

The metals produced in Newfoundland at present are copper and sul- 
phur ores, chrome iron and hematite iron. The hematite is produced 
irom the Wabana mines, at Bell Island, Conception Bay, and chiefly 
went to Sydney, Nova Scotia, for the Dominion Iron and Steel Com- 
pany; a quantity is sent to Europe direct, and some to the United 
States. During the fiscal year, the value of the iron ore exported to 
the United States was $107,000, a decrease of $20,000 from tne previ- 
ous year. A quantity of sulphuret of iron (some $96,000 worth), 
which was shipped last year to the United States by the Pyrites Com- 
pany, Limited^ from PilJeys Island, Notre Dame Bay, is unrepresented 
m this report, owing to the mine being closed. No other iron of im- 
portance IS being worked. 

The principal producer of copper ore is the Tilt Cove mine, man- 
aged by the Cape Copper Company, and situated at Tilt Cove, Notre 
Dame Bay. It exported last year some 70,000 tons of sulphuret, car- 

Sing iron and gold contents and yielding a net profit of about $360,000. 
:her copper mines have been discovered ana some are in course of 
development, but the whole of this industry is hampered by want of 
capital. 

Important discoveries of slate of the best quality have been made in 
Trinity Bay. Welsh quarrymen were imported to work them during 
the past year. Many other claims were taken, and they give promise 
of a growing industry. 

Coal is believed to exist largely on the west coast, but so far it has 
not been worked on a commercial scale. 

RAILWAY. 

The railway is operated by R. G. Reid, as contractor with the gov- 
ernment, under a fifty-year lease. In return for his anticipated 
expense of operation, he has received grants of 2,500,000 acres of land, 
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which have all been located. At the recent session of the legislature, 
the government was authorized to purchase the reversion of the rail- 
way at the end of his lease, which was formerly vested in him, and 
his grants of land, then amounting to about 4,000,000 acres, were 
reduced to the area above mentioned by repurchase. The railway and 
kindred enterprises have been convei*ted by Mr. Reid into a joint 
stock company, under the name of the ^^ Iteid Newfoundland (Jom- 

Kny, Linutedf," with a capital of $25,000,000, divided into shares of 
00 each. It is believed that these shares are soon to be issued for 
public subscription. 

TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 

The telegraph system of Newfoundland is partly under control of 
the government and partly owned by the Anglo-American Telegraph 
Company. After 1904, when the charter of the Anglo-American Tele- 
grapn Company expires, its land lines will become uie property of the 
government 

Arrangements have recently been made by the government with the 
Marconi Company for the establishment of the system of wireless 
telegraphy across the Straits of Belle Isle. 

TARIFF AND REVENUE. 

There is a slight increase this year in import duties (say about 2i 
per cent) on manufactured goods. There is no discriminating taxation, 
all countries, including Great Britain and her colonies, bemg placed 
on the same footing. Revenue collected by customs, at an average of 
30 per cent on $6,500,000 worth, yields about $2,000,000 annually, and 
other sources of revenue (say $150,000 more) make a total of $2,150,000, 
or about $10 per head of population of the island. 

This amount does not include about $100,000 I'aised by direct taxa- 
tion in St. Johns, being the municipal taxes on water, sewerage, etc., 
which adds about $2.50 to the per capita taxation of the inhabitants 
of the city. 

EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES. 

The volume of export trade for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, 
has been, so far as the United States is concerned, about $40,000 
greater than that of the previous year. 

CURRENCY. 

The currency consists of local issues of gold, silver, and copper coin, 
in decimal currency, and the notes of the undermentioned banks. The 
gold coin is in $2. pieces. The silver coinage is in 5, 10, 20, and 50 
cent pieces. The copper coinage is in 1-cent pieces. A new element 
has been added to the currency by the adoption by the Government of 
the system of paying for public road work by negotiable treasury 
notes, called **cash notes." The expenditure thus covered amounts 
to about $150,000 per year. 

The standai-d of value is the English sovereign, made, by the cur- 
rency act passed in 1895, to be e^ual to $4.86f. Before the passage 
of this act the same standard obtained, but the value was $4.80. 

By the same act, United States gold eagles and other gold coins 
minted since July 1, 1834, v»ere made legal tender at face value. 
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Before the passage of this act, the eagle passed current at $9.85, and 
other gold coins m proportion. 

The bank rate for demand drafts on the United States is one-fourth 
of 1 per cent. On sums under $100, time drafts, a minimum charge 
of 60 cents is made. 

Sterling exchange varies according to New York rates, which govern 
the prices at which it is sold by the banks. 

BANKS. 

Three branches of Canadian banks do the business of the island — 
the Bank of Montreal, the Bank of Nova Scotia, and the Royal Bank 
of Canada, which are all banks of issue. The Government Savings 
Bank is a bank of deposit only. This bank and the Bank of Nova 
Scotia have branches m Harbor Grace, which constitute all the bank- 
ing facilities outside St. Johns. 

Henry F. Bradshaw, 

Vice- Con&iU, 
St. Johns, August SI, 1901. 



trade statistics. 

Imports and exports of Newfoundland during tfie year ended June SO, 1901. 



From and to — 




United Kingdom 

Canada 

British West Indies... 

Ceylon 

India 

Gibraltar 

Cape Colony 

United States 

Russia 

Italy 

Sweden 

Belgium 

Austria 

France 

Mexico 

American We}<t Indies. 

Spain 

Portugal 

Brazil 

Germany 

Norway 

Holland 

St. Pierre 

Panama 

Costa Rica 

Colombia 

Denmark 



123.209.283.49 

2,476,220.16 

822,538.16 

36,848.00 

411.00 



Total. 



60.00 

2,088,465.45 

160.00 

1,902.00 

4,966.00 

373.29 

366.00 

6,463.00 

25.50 

548.00 

99,646.00 

28,169.20 

168.00 

33,467.18 

2.048.40 

15,451.00 

16,441.11 



7,461,525.44 



Produce and 
manufacture 
of the colony. 



$1,177,199.00 
655.310.00 
820,481.00 



592,402.00 
*809,"768.66 



80,000.00 
1,250.00 

19,431.00 
1,806.00 

77,660.00 



8,475.00 

3&4,256.00 

1,187,676^00 

2.100,031.00 

111.696.00 



98,100.00 
4.624.00 
283.00 
1,038.00 
6,578.00 
4,950.00 



8,232,954.00 



Exports. 

Produce of 

oth«r 
countries. 



$54,742.00 

56,486.00 

715.00 



14,860.00 



Total. 



$1,831,941.00 
711,746.00 
321,196.00 



592.402.00 



884.068.00 



80,000.00 
1,260.00 

19,431.00 
1,806.00 

77.660.00 



771.00 



127,024.00 



8,475.00 

364,256.00 

1,187,676.00 

2,100,031.00 

111,696.00 



98.100.00 
5,395.00 
283.00 
1,088.00 
6,678.00 
4.960.03 



8,360.978.00 



St. Johns, 1901. 



George O. Cornelius, 

Consul, 
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NAVIGATION. 



SUUement showing the number , naiionality, and tonnage of shipping entered and cleared ai 
the ports of Newfoundland during the year ended June 30, 1901, 



Nationality. 


Sail. 


Steam. 


Total. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No 


Tons. 


Entered: 

United Kingdom 


148 
993 
189 
80 
7 


2,068 
67,928 
16,698 

2,269 
950 


186 
874 


248,880 
161,362 


288 

1,867 

189 

120 

16 

6 

12 

1 

1 


245,948 


British posBessions 


229.285 


United States 


16,696 


Norway 


100 
8 
6 


168.209 
19,606 
18,261 


170,478 


Denmark 


20,556 


Italy 


18,261 


France ..., 


12 


467 


S? 


Dennany 


1 


2,166 


2,166 
159 


Brazil 


1 


159 










Total 


1,870 


90,514 


624 


608,484 


1,994 


698,998 






Cleared: 

United Kingdom 


134 
909 
84 
19 
10 


18,689 
61,141 
7,665 
2,808 
1,269 


150 
297 


275,046 
120,651 


284 
1.206 
84 
119 
18 
6 
2 
8 
2 


298.684 


British possessions 


181,792 


United States 


7,665 


Norway ' 


100 
8 
6 


168,209 
19.606 
13,261 


170,617 


Denmark 


20,865 


Italy 


18.261 


Brazil 


2 
6 

1 


818 
282 
119 


818 


France 


8 
1 


106 
2,166 


838 


Germany 


2,285 






Total 


1,164 


91,681 


565 


599.044 


1,729 


690,725 






Total entered and cleared 


2,884 


182,1^ 


1,189 


1,207,528 


8,728 


1,389,723 







FRENCH NORTH AMERICA. 



fisheries. 

Nearly every industry in St. Pierre is connected with the cod 
fisheries. The first six months of the year are months of preparation 
for the season's campaign. The vessels engaged in the fisheries are 
overhauled and repaired, the goods ordered from France are received, 
the fishermen engaged in France for work here arrive, the necessary 
supplies are placed on the boats, and from the first of April until the 
last of May they depart for the fishing grounds. Nearly all return 
by the last of June or the first of July with their first cargoes of fish. 
In order to export the catch and secure the bounty of $1.93 per ouintal, 
the fish must be dried. Unless the price has been very low, all of the 
catch of the former season has been sold and shipped; conse(][uently 
the business of exportation, especially to the United States, is at a 
standstill for the first half of the year. Fish to the value of $1,985.07 
was shipped to the United States between January 1 and July 1, 1901, 
while in the next three months there was exported thither $23,690.57 
worth. 

CXDMMERCE. 

The importations from the United States from January 1 to July 1, 
1901, show a striking decrease, being about $100,000, as compared 
with double that amount for the corresponding period in 1900. This 

H. Doc. 320 28 
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decline will, in all probability, be followed by an increase for the final 
half of the year. 

Commerce in general has been falling off for a number of years, but 
it is the prevaifine opinion among merchants here that the lowest 
limit has been reached. This decrease in trade is too lengthy a matter 
to be fully entered into in this report, but, briefly, much of the decline 
may be attributed to the increased vigilance of the revenue service of 
Canada in overhauling and punishing smuggling into the Dominion. 
Smugglers found this port a most convenient place to buy wines, liq- 
uors, and other French goods. The cutting off of this trade had the 
effect of retiring from business many formerly prosperous houses. 

Another blow to the trade of St. rierre, and one which affected the 
fisheries as well, was the passage of the now famous '^ bait bill" by the 
legislature of ^Newfoundland, which forbade Newfoundlanders taking 
bait for the purpose of selling it at St Pierre, and also prohibited the 
French from securing bait in Newfoundland. The bait business at 
St. Pierre was once most valuable, and since the passage of this act the 
fishing business has been greatly hampered. The situation offers a 
chance to sell a refrigerating plant for tne preservation of bait and the 
manufacture of ice. There is every prospect that such a plant will be 
established here, and I have recently received a number of inquiries 
for the address of manufacturers, but have been unable to supply the 
information. 

The trade of this colony has evidently reached its lowest point, with 
every prospect of a slow but healthy revival. 

CONTRACTS. 

It is proDOsed by the government to extensively improve the inner 
harbor of ot. Pierre, deepening it both by blasting and dredging. This 
work is to commence during the summer of 1902, and the contract is 
to be given to the lowest bidder. The French consul at Boston is 
authorized to give information and receive bids for this work. 

The contract for carrying the mails once every two weeks from this 
port to Sydney, Cape fireton, or Halifax, Nova Scotia, expires Sep- 
tember 1, 1902, and a new contract is to be entered upon, to cover 
for a period of ten years. The French consuls at New York and Bos- 
ton are authorized to give information and receive bids for this con- 
tract. This work is paid for at present at the rate of 60,000 francs 
(nearly $12,000) a year. 

FISH-DRYING PLANT. 

There has been established here a fish-drying plant, after the pattern 
of fruit evaporators. Much was expectea of it in reducing the time 
and cost of drying, but as yet, it has not met with much success, as 
the fish have iJeen cooked instead of dried. 

NOTES. 

Nothing new can be added to my former reports regarding deficien- 
cies in United States methods of packing goods, conditions of trans- 
portation, exchange, banking, credits, currency values, cable service, 
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means of communication with the United States, rates of licenses for 
carrying on business, regulations affecting commercial travelers, or 
the condition of the merchant marine. 

The merchant marine, which consists almost wholly of the fishing 
fleet, is protected in its rights by a squadron of three war vessels, 
arriving in the waters of the colony early in the spring and staying 
until the closing of the fishing season. In addition to these vessels of 
war, there is kept on the fishing ground a hospital ship of about 300 
tons, steam auxiliary, flying the red-cross flag. This vessel not only 
cares for the sick, but inspects the condition oi the fishing vessels. 

QUARANTINE REGULATIONS. 

Vessels arriving must report to the quarantine officer and show a 
clean bill of* health. No fee is asked unless inspection is necessary; 
then $5 per visit. No bill of health is given by French officials to 
vessels unless it is asked for. 

AMERICAN VESSELS, POSTAL RATES, ETC 

There are no laws that discriminate against American vessels more 
than those of other nations. The postal rates are the same as in France. 
No parcels post to and from the United States exists. It would mate- 
rially improve the trade with the United States. There is no law 
requiring goods to be marked to show the country of origin. 

PORT REGULATIONS. 

The harbor dues have been raised, and are now 3 francs (equal to 58 
cents) per ton for the calendar year. A vessel entering port on Jan- 
uary 1 receives a whole year's benefit, while one arriving for the first 
time in the year in December gets less than a month. Vessels enter- 
ing for shelter pay but 1.35 francs (26 cents) per ton, and the law reads 
"must pay if they anchor in the waters of the colony." Thus, if a 
vessel sailing through the passage between St. Pierre and Miquelon 
becomes becalmed and ancnors to avoid drifting on the rocks she is 
obliged to pay. 

NEW DUTIES. 

A tax upon merchandise landed, known as '^un droit de statistique," 
went into effect in September, and is as follows: Each barrel, box, case, 
sack, or other wrapper containing ffoods, and each animal landed, pays 
a tax of 15 centimes (3 cents); goods in bulk pay 15 centimes per 1,000 
kilograms (2,204.6 pounds). Baggage with travelers, fresh fish, bal- 
last samples of no value, and merchandise for the State are exempt. 

Charles M. Freeman, 



St. Pierre, October 5, 1901. 



Co7)tmercial Agent, 
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MEXICO. 

REPORT FROM CONSUI^ATE-GEISTBRAI. AT CITY OF 

MEXICO. 

LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

Since the present era of peace and prosperity began in Mexico, 
under the rule of President Diaz, a new capital has been growing up, 
which bids fair to be ere the close of the present century one of the 
stateliest, wealthiest, and most beautiful cities of the Americas. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, the city founded by Coi*tes on the ruins 
of the capital of the conquered Aztec empire has undergone a great 
change, and each year, the progress of modernizing it is more notice- 
able. True, the city is losing much of its old picturesqueness, but 
picturesqueness and civilization are rarely good friends. 

Narrow and dirty streets are being superseded by broad asphalted 
avenues, paved largely by American companies, and beautiful maca- 
dam drives, rolled by American steam street rollers and made of stone 
crushed by American machinery. Street-sprinkling carts are coming 
into use, and gangs of men are being employed to keep the streets 
clean. A great canal, built for the purpose of draining the city and 
furnishing an outlet for its sewage, candying off the water after the 
abundant rainfalls of the rainy season and furnishing an outlet for the 
neighboring lakes, thus preventing the possibility of a recurrence of 
the former disastrous floods, has been completed a little over a year. 
A sewerage system covering the entire city is to be finished within the 
present calendar year. 

Parks are being improved and beautified by competent men. Shade 
trees are being planted. Plazas or public squares, where the poorer 
classes congregate in great numbers, are being improved. 

The city is one of the best lighted in the world. One of the electric- 
light companies is American, and another firm is now laying light and 
power cables. 

Over 60 miles of electric street railroad have been built and put in 
operation in this city within the past two years, and 50 miles more 
will be in operation a year hence. All of the material for this street 
railroad has come from the United States, save the boilers for the 
power house. 

Automobiles of American manufacture are quite numerous on the 
streets and in the parks. The private carriages of the wealthy resi- 
dents are equal to those of any city in the world. Many of the car- 
riages and most of the teams have been imported from the United 
States. 

Modern business blocks, built on the American plan, are being erected, 
and public buildings with American conveniences are replacing the 
relics of past genemtions. American apartment houses are taking the 
place of the old Mexican "vivienda" buildings, and are proving to be 
splendid investment. Some years ago, the resident Americans began 
to build houses in a part of the city then but sparsely settled. This 
section is now the most desirable residence portion, and land in the 
vicinity commands higher prices than anywhere else, having increased 
in value as much as tenfold within the past twenty years. It can not be 
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said yet that American houses are superseding the Mexican ones, but 
conveniences, such as bathrooms, closets, kitchens with iron stoves and 
ranges, grates in living rooms, oil and gasoline stoves, electric lights 
and bells, etc., are being rapidly introduced into Mexican houses, and 
practically all the apparatus is imported from the United States. The 
old patio style of house, with a large court in the center, around which 
are built the rooms, which is intended for hot countries, and is wholly 
unsuited to this climate, is being slowly but surely encroached upon by 
the compact American structure, and this is bound to be more notice- 
able as land values rise. 

Within the present year, some $10,000,000 Mexican currency has 
been appropriated by the Federal and municipal governments for 
improvements in this city. An entire block has been purchased for a 
site for a national theater, and the demolition of the buildings thereon 
has already begun. The middle of an adjoining block has been pur- 
chased, and the buildings, including the old national theater, have 
already been removed for the purpose of extending the avenue of the 
Cinco de Mavo — one of the broadest and handsomest streets of the 
city — through from the cathedral to the new theater. A new palace 
of justice is being built; a magnificent post-office is soon to be begun; 
fine buildings for the geological department, recently established, are 
being constructed; the national palace is being thoroughly renovated 
and many other improvements are being considered by the Federal 
and municipal authorities. Great activity is noticed in ull building 
lines. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate of the City of Mexico is probably the pleasantest and 
healthiest of any large city in the world. Situated in the Tropics, it 
is generally regarded by people living elsewhere as having a tropical 
climate, with intense heat in the summer months, but its altitude of 
7,472 feet above sea level offsets its low latitude, tempers its climate, 
and renders impossible such marked changes in temperature as are 
experienced at lower altitudes. Its situation in the center of a great 
valley, some 200 miles in circumference, completely walled in by nigh 
mountains, serves as a further protection against sudden changes m 
temperature and severe storms. 

The mean annual temperature, in the shade, of the City of Mexico 
for the period of twenty-five years past has been 59.79° F. The aver- 
age temperature in the shade, by months, during the same period, has 
been as follows: January, 63.76°; February, 56.66°; March, 60.44°; 
April, 63.86°; May, 64.58°; June, 63.68^; July, 62.42°; August, 
61.88°; September, 60.80°; October, 58.64°; November, 56.30°: 
December, 53.60° F. By these figures, it is seen that the month of 
May, just preceding the beginning of the rainy season, is the hottest 
month of the year, with an average temperature of 64.58°, and 
December, with an average temperature of 53.60°, is the coldest. The 
difference between the average temperature of the hottest and of the 
coldest month is therefore but 10.98°. The maximum temperatures 
usually occur in April and the minimum in March. The greatest 
fluctuations in temperature occur in March. The month of greatest 
rainfall is August and the driest months are January and February. 
Northern winds blow nearly the whole year, except in February and 
March, when southern winds prevail. Following is a summary of 
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meteorological data by seasons, taking the first three months of the 
year as winter, the next three as spring, the next three as summer, 
and the last three as autumn: 



Winter. 



Spring. 



Summer. 



Mean temperature in shade (Fahrenheit) 

Mean barometrical height (inches) 

Mean amount of rainfall (inches) 

Mean number of rainy days 

Prevailing wind 

Prevailing direction of clouds 

Humidity of the air 

Mean daily evaporation 

Mean quantity of ozone (0-0) 



57.02 

22.59 

.87 

12 

NW.andS. 



SW. 



52 
.27 
8.6 



64.04 

22.58 

6.97 

44 

E.,NW.,and 

NE. 

SW. 

55 
.04 
4.8 



61.70 

22.60 

18.08 

66 

NW. 

NE. 
71 
.22 
4.5 



56.12 

22.61 

2.52 

19 

NW. 



SW.' 



64 
.22 
8.5 



The average temperature in the open air varies but little from that 
in the shade, the mean annual temperature in the open air for the period 
of twenty-five years past being 60.10^ F., or 0.33 of a degree warmer 
than the temperature in the shade. 

While the temperature varies onlv a few degrees throughout the 
year, the daily range is comparatively great, averaging in the shade 
about 20° and in the open air about 30°. The maximum daily varia- 
tion in temperature for the past twenty-five years ^in the shade was 
41.22° and m the open air 91.26°. This wide (iaily range is due to the 
high altitude. There is always a marked difference between sun and 
shade temperatures and between day and night temperatures. The 
latter is an advantage rather than a drawback to the climate. Thus, 
while it is quite warm during several hours of each day, it is always 
cool at night. It is also true that while the air becomes somewliat 
vitiated during the warmer hours of the day, it revivifies itself during 
the night anais always fresh and wholesome in the morning hours. 
The range of temperature during the twenty-four hours of the day is 
never great enough to cause discomfort and is not a source of danger 
to acclimated persons, though to visitors it renders necessary the great- 
est care in the matter of wearing apparel. The greatest change occurs 
in the hour preceding darkness, and one should always be prepared 
for it. The range of temperature is shown by the following figures: 
Maximum temperature in the shade in twenty-five years, 89.24°; mini- 
mum temperature in the shade in twenty -five years, 28.94°; maximum 
temperature in the open air in twenty-five years, 120.56°; minimum 
temperature in the open air in twenty-five years, 19.04°. 

Tnere are but two distinct seasons in Mexico — the dry season and 
the rainy season. The rainy usually begins early in June and lasts 
until the middle or end of October. There is a saying that "There is 
never a day that the sun doesn't shine." While this is not literally 
exact, there are not more than 20 days in the year that it is not true. 
The mean annual number of rainy days for the past twenty-five years 
has been 141. The mean annual number of cloudy days for the same 
period has been 119. The mean annual number of lightning days has 
been 137. The mean annual number of clear days has been 104. 

During the rainy season, the mornings are usually clear, fresh, and 
beautiful. In the afternoons it usually rains, the rains sometimes 
extending late into the evening, but seldom lasting" all night. The 
rainy season is undoubtedly the pleasantest and healthiest. Tne attrac- 
tions of the City of Mexico as a summer resort are certainly as great 
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as its attractions as a winter resort, if not greater. Americans are 
eraduallv learning this, and the tourist travel from the United States 
during the summer months is continually increasing. 

The mean annual rainfall for the past twenty -five years in this city 
has been 21.49 inches. The greatest rainfall in one day for the same 
period has been 2.5 inches. The prevailing wind is northwest. The 
prevailing direction of clouds is southwest. The mean annual wind 
velocity is 1.8 miles per hour. The maximum wind velocity for twenty- 
five vears past has been 47 miles per hour. The mean barometric^ 
heignt is 23.13 inches. The maximum barometrical height in twenty- 
five years was 23.35 inches; the minimum, 22.786 inches. 

The mean annual temperature of the soil at a depth of 2.79 feet has 
been 60.08^; mean annual temperature of water in the shade, 56.48^. 
The mean annual humidity of the air has been 60 in the shade; in the 
open air, 61; mean annual vapor tension in shade, 0.32 inches; in open 
air, 0.326 inches; mean annual evaporation in shade, 0.095 inches; in 
open air, 0.255 inches; mean annual amount of ozone (0-10), 4.2. 

The following tables show the climate of the City of Mexico com- 
pared with that of other cities of the world: 



city. 



Latitude. 



Altitude. 



Tempera 
ture. 



Barom- 
eter. 



Humid- 
ity. 



Rainfall. 



Lond<m 

Paris 

Milan 

Florence... 

Naples , 

New York. 

Madrid 

Washington 
Sacramento. 
Melbourne. . 
Santa Fe.... 

£1 Paso 

Mexico 



51. 
48. 
46. 
48. 
40. 
40. 
40. 



87. 



81. 
19. 



21.48 



70.20 
87.60 
74.72 



60.09 
49.14 
53.06 
67.02 
69.54 
50.00 
64.82 
52.70 
60.62 
65.12 
48.38 
63.82 
59.77 



Inches. 
29.75 
29.67 
28.44 
29.64 
29.74 
29.80 
80.12 
29.91 
29.84 
29.97 
31.11 
26.12 
23.13 



Inches. 
27.66 
21.56 
45.52 
35.86 
28.12 
62.90 
24.43 
44.97 
18.42 
19.07 
11.97 
9.87 
21.49 



City. 



Alexandria 

Algiers 

London 

Nice 

Cairo 

Rome 

Berlin 

Venice 

Mexico .... 



Latitude. 



81.12 
36.48 
6L33 
43.41 
30.40 
41.54 
45.26 
62.80 
19.26 



Average 
temper- 
ature. 



69.62 
64.68 
50.90 
60.26 
70.34 
60.62 
59.80 
48.20 
59.77 



Maximum 
temper- 
ature. 



80.06 
77.00 
68.68 
75.02 
83.84 
76.92 
76.28 
66.66 
89.24 



Minimum 
temper- 
ature. 



op 

58.82 
53.78 
88.40 
46.04 
52.14 
44.24 
84.34 
27.68 
28.94 



Differ- 
ence. 



27.24 
23.22 
25.28 
28.98 
81.70 
31.68 
41.91 
87.98 
60.30 



Rainfall. 



Inches. 
7.6 



24 
30 



21.49 



The natural climatic conditions of Mexico make it one of the healthiest 
cities in the world; but the former lack of a sewerage system and of 
sufficient drainage of the valley, and the ignorance and poverty of the 
poorer classes have given it the very high death rate of 50 per thousand. 
This statement, alarming as it appears, is not so very startling when 
analyzed. The high rate is among the poorer classes entirely, and 
especially among children under 5 yeai^s of age. Dr. A. W. Parsons, 
a leading American physician of this city, places the death rate among 
the well-to-do classes and among the resident Americans at under 20 per 
thousand, and states that the general health of the Americans in this 
city is about that of an average city in the United States. Smallpox 
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is endemic, but as the Americans and better class residents, generally, 
are well vaccinated, cases are rare among them. Typhus fever is 
endemic, but never epidemic, and rarely attacks those living in good 
sanitary surroundings. Cases of malaria develop in a mild form, but 
are infrequent. Typhoid is also endemic, but selaom occurs among the 
American colonv. Cases of organic heart diseases do badly here on 
account of the high altitude. The climate is an ideal one tor tuber- 
culosis, asthma, and hay fever. 

It is a fact, so far as Americans are concerned, that invalids who 
come here, unless sufferinff from organic heart trouble, do better than 
persons in good health. The climate and high altitude are certainly 
enervating, and no person can do as much work as in a lower or a 
higher altitude. Most Americans, and especially those employed in 
offices, find it necessary to go to a lower altitude for a few days two 
or three times a year. 

POPULATION. 

The population of the City of Mexico, according to the census of 
October, 1900, was 368,777. This census, however, was notoriously 
inaccurate, and the oresent population is placed most conservatively 
at 400,000. The federal district, embracing the city and its suburbs, 
had, according to the census of October, 19(X), 540,478 inhabitants, but 
allowing for inaccuracies of the census, this should be raised to at least 
600.000. 

The City of Mexico is far more compactly built and densely popu- 
lated than any city in the United States. It is practically impossiole 
to give its exact area, owing to the fact that there is no accurately 
defined line which embraces the city proper, but the area of what is 
generally, considered the city and in which the 400,000 inhabitants 
above accredited to this cit^ live, is approximately 4 square miles, 
giving a density of population of 100,000 inhabitants to the square 
mile. Some districts are, of course, more thickly populated than 
others. The density in the districts inhabited by the poorer classes, 
which form by far the larger proportion of the total population, is 
probably about 150,000 per square mile. Considering that most of 
the houses in this city, and especially those occupiea by the poorer 
classes, are of one story, this density is remarkable. With this fact 
alone in view, it is easv to understand the high death rate of the city. 

Of the foreign colonies, the Spanish is, naturally, the largest. It is 
estimated to number about 10,000. The American is next m point of 
numbers, aggregating about 4,000. The French colony has about 
3,000; the English colony, about 1,500; the German, about 1,000, and 
the Italian, about 400. 

The total number of Americans in the RepubUc is about 10,000. 

WEALTH. 

The total value of real estate in the City of Mexico is estimated by 
the department of contributions to be about $157,000,000 Mexican 
currency, but this is only an estimate and the actual value is probably 
much nearer $300,000,000 Mexican currency, or say $150,000,000 
United States currency. The system of taxation upon real estate 
renders it extremely difficult to get at actual values of property, as 
taxes are levied upon the income from property instead of upon its 
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value. Very little attention has been paid in the past to statistics in 
Mexico, and it is only in recent years that anything like accurate 
figures could be obtained. Even now, the compilation of any reliable 
general statistics is very difficult. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 

As stated before, the poorer classes are greatly in the majority m 
this as in all Mexican cities. The condition of these classes is slowly 
but certainly improving. In the great improvements which are now 
beinff made, the poor have not been forgotten. The mayor, the Hon. 
GuilTermo de Landa y Escandon, is not only a progressive man, but 
also a philanthropist. The parts of the city inhabited chiefly by the 
pjoorer classes are being improved and cleaned, but it will take genem- 
tions, perhaps centuries, to teach these people to obsei*ve sanitary 
habits m their homes. An appropriation of ^1,200,000 has recently 
been made by the Federal Government for the completion of a general 
hospital; $400,000 has been given to the erection of a generalinsane 
asylum; $200,000 to work on the new general asylum for the poor, 
and $1,600,000 to schctols in the federal district. 

The price of common labor is gradually rising, whatever may be 
said of its value. As in all congeste'd centers of population, the con- 
dition of the poorer classes in this city is worse than in the country 
and smaller towns. Prices of food, clothing, and rents are high, and 
it is and may always be impracticable for the poor to procure proper 
food, clothing, and living quarters for what they are able to earn. It 
is quite impossible to compare the situation of the poorer classes here 
witn that of similar classes in the United States, or to give an Ameri- 
can reader an adequate idea of the conditions under which they live 
in this countnr. 

The FedenJ Government has very recently issued a decree prohibit- 
ing gambling, and the public gambling houses of this city have just 
been closed. The lotteries have not yet been stopped, but they will 
probably soon fall under the ban. Bull fights, formerly the great 
national amusement, are becoming of less and less frequent occurrence, 
and are now permitted by law only during the winter months. Cock 
fighting is also on the wane. The greatest problem with which social 
economists now have to deal is the pulque traffic. 

Social relations between resident Americans and the Mexicans are 
becoming closer each year. Americans are yearly coming in increas- 
ing nunabers to live and to engage in business. American capital is 
becoming more deeply interested in this city and in the entire Republic. 
Many of the Americans come with the expectation of remaining here 
permanently. One notes an increased disposition on their part to buy 
lots and buud houses. The strengthening of commercial ties is bound 
to strengthen social ties between the two peoples, and the influence of 
American customs upon the customs of the native people is beginning 
to be felt. Americans residing here, or temporarily sojourning in this 
country, are universally treated with the greatest consideration and 
courtesy, officially and personally, by the Mexican people. It is almost 
unnecessary to state at this late date that property and life are as safe 
here as in the United States, that the laws are rigidly enforced, that a 
foreigner obtains justice just as fully as a native, and that the personal 
liberty of every man is zealously guarded. 
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COST OF LIVING. 

The cost of living in Mexico depends largely upon the tastes and 
adaptability of the person. In a general way, it may be said that if 
native products are consumed, the cost of living is about the same in 
gold as in the United States; if imported products are used, the cost 
of living is 50 to 100 per cent greater. As applied to Americans, the 
cost of fiving depends lar^ly upon the length of residence in Mexico. 
An American family coming to this city, accustomed to the conven- 
iences of the United States, finds it extremely diflBcult to live here at 
all for the first year or two. It is simply impossible to obtain the 
comforts and luxuries one finds at home. To begin with, the houses 
are built differently. The common form of a Mexican house is that 
of a square box, with the rooms built around an open court, without 
an}^ method as to arrangement or convenience. The walls are of stone 
and very thick, holding moisture a long time during the rainy season. 
This makes the rooms damp and chilly, and renders fire necessary on 
many days. There is no provision for heating, and a Mexican raises 
his hands in horror at the suggestion of fire in a living room. An 
American is always warned on coming here against having his house 
warm and then going out into the open air. It is true that great care 
must be used, as pneumonia is perhaps the most deadly disease at this 
altitude, but there is no doubt that a little fire in living rooms adds 
greatly to the comfort of staying in them. Oil stoves are suflScient, and 
they are gradually coming into use. 

Bathrooms are seldom found in Mexican houses, it being the custom 
to go to bath houses for one's bath. This deficiency is being supplied 
in the new houses, but as yet there are not many modern nouses in 
Mexico. Kitchens are supplied with braseros, or charcoal cooking 
ranges. An American housewife finds it difficult to cook with charcofd 
at nrst and wants an American iron cooking stove. Wood for fuel is 
very expensive, costing about 25 cents per arm load, as it is sold here. 
Charcoal costs about $1 Mexican (say 50 cents gold) per bushel, and is 
much cheaper as fuel. The question of servants is a serious one, as 
Mexican servants are almost worthless, from the American standard 
of good service. 

The expenses of the table vary, as before stated, with the tastes of 
the individual. The following approximate prices, in gold, of various 
staples give an idea of the cost of living: 

Meat, — Roast beef, 17 cents per pound; beefsteak, 17 cents per pound; 
boiling beef, 8 cents per pound; roast pork, 17 cents per pound; pork 
chops, 17 cents per pound; pork sausage, 17 cents per pound; veal, 
same prices as pork; bacon and smoked ham, 23 cents per pound; salt 
pork, 20 cents per pound; mutton chops, 15 cents per pound; legs, 12 
cents per pound; for stew, 9 cents per pound; chickens, 15 cente per 
pound; turkeys, ducks, and other poultry, same; lard, 15 cents per 
pound. Lambs are not used as meat here, kids being employed by 
some people in their stead, the price being about 15 cents per pound, 
whole. If purchased at Mexican markets, these prices will oe slightly 
less, but meat is cut differently there and most Americans buy their 
meat from an American market. There is practically no cold storage 
of ineat in Mexico, for the reason that refrigerators are not in general 
use in private houses. An American meat market here attempted the 
cold-storage plan, but was forced to give it up, because few or its cus- 
tomers had refrigerators and the moat woula not keep without them. 
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Mexicans are not accustomed to different erades of meat and use prac- 
tically one gi'ade, which is about second-class meat in the United 
States. 

Vegetables, — Potatoes average 2 cents per pound and are poor. 
Beans, peas, roasting ears, tomatoes, lettuce, asparagus, artichokes, 
cauliflowers, parsnips^ etc., if bought judiciously, in season, at the 
public markets, are lairly good and cost about the same as in the United 
States. 

Fruits, — ^Most Americans have to cultivate a taste for Mexican 
fruits. Native fruit is cheap and good, if one likes it. Imported 
American fruit is very costly. 

Oarwied goods. — Nearly all kinds of canned goods, being imported 
under a high duty, are very expensive, costing generally about double 
what they would in the United States. Fruit jams cost about 50 
cents per pound; fruit jellies, 62 cents per pound; canned fruit, 32 
to 87 cents per 3-pound cans; canned vegetables, meats, and fish, about 
double the prices in the United States; Mexican coffee, roasted, 20 
cents per pound; imported coffee, 37 to 60 cents per pound; Mexican 
sugar, granulated and in lumps, 6 cents per pound; in cubes, 7 cents 
per pound; extracts, 30 cents per 2-ounce bottle; pickles, 50 cents per 
pint and upward; sauces and table relishes, two to four times the 
price in the United States; farinaceous foods, two to three times the 
price in the United States; liquors are cheap, costing about one- half 
as much as in the United States, or even less. 

Eggs average 25 to 36 cents per dozen, and it is extremely difficult 
to get fresh ones. Butter costs from 37 to 45 cents per pound. Bread 
costs about the same as in the United States, and good bread can be 
had if one knows where to buy it. Crackers cost two or three times 
what they do in the United States ; spices, about double; baking pow- 
ders, about the same; table oils are cheap and good. 

RENTS. 

Bents are extremely high in Mexico. A six-room house or vivienda 
(flat) costs from $50 to $160 (silver) per month, according to location. 
The same house in a city in the United States, of similar size, would 
rent for from $16 to $25 (gold) per month. A house that would rent 
in the United States, according to location and appearance, for $100 

fold per month, commands $500 Mexican silver per month, or about 
250 gold here. Rents of business houses are nilly as high in pro- 
Eortion. It may be stated, in a general way, that private or business 
ouses, rented, are expected to yield 12 to 15 per cent per year on the 
investment. Bents in the suburbs are almost as hign as in the city 
proper. 

REAL ESTATE AND CXDNSTRUCTION. 

Beal-estate values have increased enormously in this city in the past 
few years. Lots in desirable residence sections that were worth a few 
years ago only a few cents per sq^uare meter are now worth from $15 
to $25 per square meter. A desirable building lot, in a choice loca- 
tion, 50 by 160 feet, costs from $10,000 to $15,000. In outlying sec- 
tions and m the suburbs, the cost will be about one-half of this. A 
house that will cost $6,000 to build in the United States will cost from 
$17,000 to $20,000, Mexican silver, to build in this city. The f ollow- 
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ing figures of the cast of building material and building, obtained from 
a prominent local firm of American contractors, will be of interest. 
The cost of brick is from $14 to $16 per thousand; a better grade can 
be bought in the United States for $4.50 to $5 per thousand. Lum- 
ber of an inferior quality costs $60 to $60 per thousand feet; a better 
?uality can be bought in the United States for $13 to $14 per thousand, 
t is impossible to secure properly dried and seasoned Mexican lum- 
ber. Imported lumber, with freight and duty added, costs about 
three timas as much as in the United States. Labor is apparently 
cheap, but is really about three times as expensive as in the United 
States. These contractors state that from personal experience, they 
know that one American mason at $8 per day Mexican silver will do as 
much work as twenty Mexicans at $1.25 per day. A Mexican brick- 
layer will lay on an average 200 bricks per day; an American will lay 
3,000 per day. The Mexican bricklayer will require two or three ten- 
ders, while one American tender will attend to two American brick- 
layers. 

Sand costs $2 Mexican per meter; in the United States, it costs about 
50 cents gold per meter. Plastering costs 35 cents Mexican per square 
meter, with rough finish; in the United States, it costs about 17 cents 
per square meter, with hard finish. Plaster of paris, which costs $4.75 

Eer ton gold in the United States, costs $40 Mexican silver per ton 
ere; it is rarely used in Mexico. Neither lath nor wooden partitions 
are used here. Cement costs $10 Mexican silver per barrel here, and 
$2 gold per barrel in the United States. Building stone is mostly 
volcanic stone and very poor, except the Pachuca stone, which is costly. 
Mexican stonecutters are probably better workmen than any other 
class of Mexican laborers. A Mexican stonecutter, who earns $1.25 
silver per da}", does as much and as good work as an American stone- 
cutter at $4.50 to $5 gold per day. Mexican carpenters are almost 
worthless. A carpenter is paid $1 to $1.25 silver per day, and he con- 
siders hanging one door a oig day's work. An American carpenter 
will easily hang ten doors per day. Doors which cost from $8 to $10 
gold per opening in the United States cost $40 to $60 silver per open- 
ing here. All imported articles, such as glass, hardware, plumbing, 
finishings, steel frames, doors, and lumber generally, cost about three 
times as much as in the United States. 

The cost of construction of business buildings is in about the same 
proportion. Sites for business blocks, centrally located, bring high 
prices. To illustrate, the Mexican Government recently purchased 
the middle of a long block for the purpose of cutting a street through. 
Lots were sold on either side of the new street for $120 Mexican silver 
(about $60 gold) per square meter for inside lots and $179 Mexican 
silver ($89 gold) per square meter for corner lots. 

FURNITURE. 

The cost of furniture in Mexico is about three times what it is in the 
United States. Furniture of native lumber is almost worthless, for 
the reason that the wood is never properly seasoned. The duty and 
freight on imported furniture are high. Much of the furniture 
impoi'ted into this country comes from the United States, and it will 
be found cheaper in the end to buy imported furniture. 

While speaking of furniture, it may be said that many Americans 
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who have come to this city to live and have brought their household 
effects with them have suffered much inconvenience and loss of time 
and money because of not taking out consular invoices. An invoice 
should in every case be taken out at the nearest Mexican consulate, for 
household goods coining to Mexico. 

CLOTHING. 

Prices of clothing for men and women vary widely; but in a general 
way, men's clothing costs about the same in gold here as in the United 
States, and women's clothing perhaps 60 per cent more. Ready-made 
clothing is not used as yet to any extent. Cloth for suitings and over- 
coats is mostly imported from the United States, England, and the 
Continent, but mainly from England. There has been a healthy growth 
in the past few years in the importations of woolens for clothing from 
the United States, and there is reason to believe that we may control 
this trade in time. Owing to lower duties, cloth imported from 
Europe is slightly cheaper than in the United States. There are a 
number of American tailors in this city who do a good business. The 
adoption of American styles in clothing has been very marked in recent 
years. Well-to-do Mexicans are discarding the old ''charro" suits, 
high sombreros, and pointed shoes for American-style clothing, hats, 
and shoes. Importea American hats cost about the same in gold here 
as in the United States, with freight and duty added. Imported 
American shoes cost about twice as much in gold here as in the united 
States. Furnishings cost about the same, with freight and duty added. 
Underclothing costs about twice as much, with freight and duty added. 

In women's clothing, fine imported woolens, silks, and cottons are 
cheaper here than in the United States, owing to a lower customs tariff; 
but medium grade things are, as a rule, more expensive than in the 
United States. Hats and shoes are more costly, ana gloves are cheaper. 
Toilet articles are more expensive. Dressmaiiers' and tailors' charges 
are high. 

LUXURIES. 

All luxuries are much more expensive here than in the United States. 
Fine china and glass ware are cheaper. Jewelry is perhaps a little 
cheaper. Carriages, automobiles, bicycles, and the like are very high 
and pay a heavy contribution tax. 

WAGES. 

Wages are about tne same in gold here as in the United States for 
the same classes of work. Competent Americans in any line usually 
find employment, but as a rule, any American who works for a salary 
can earn as much in the United States as in Mexico, and in the United 
States he can enjoy many advantages that he can not enjoy here. 
Hundreds of letters are received at this office from young men in all 
lines, mostly graduates from some college, who want to come to Mex- 
ico to make tneir fortune and inquire about the openings here for 
them. The same reply can be given to all of them, viz, Mexico is 
a bad place for a young, inexperienced man without ample funds in 
any line he chooses to follow. True, this is a new and undeveloped 
country and offers great inducements for the investment of capital and 
to the man with a few thousand dollars who desires to come nere and 
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engage in business. A few people without money to start with come 
here and make money, but they are the exception. No man working 
for a salary should come to Mexico without a definite engagement in 
advance at a better salary than he is able to earn in the United States, 
or without sufficient f unas to live on for seveml months while seeking 
employment and with which to return to his home if unsuccessful in 
finaing it. 

GOBIMERCE. 

The city of Mexico is to the Republic of Mexico, to an even greater 
degree perhaps, what Paris is to France. Being the capital of the 
country and the commercial center, with no other city in tne Republic 
approaching it in population, its influence is supreme; being the rail- 
road center, it is the distributing point for the rest of the Republic; 
being the banking center, the bulk of the financial transactions of the 
Republic passes through it. Much of the agricultural and mining busi- 
ness and some of the manufacturing business of the rest of the Repub- 
lic are directed from this city. In a word, it is the administrative 
center of the Republic, commercially as well as politically. 

From the foregoing, it follows that the trade of the city is nearly as 

{general as that of the entire Republic. The most important single 
ine of trade and that which shows the largest amount of imports is in 
machinery and machinery supplies. This is practically controlled by 
Americans. The hardware trade, which is a good one, is largely in 
the hands of the Germans, though in the past few years Amencan 
hardware has been making deep inroads into the German imporb^ in 
this line. While the large hardware stores are run by Germans, all 
of them now carry large lines of American hardware. The dry goods 
trade, which is next in importance after the machinery trade, was con- 
trolled early in the last century by the English and later by the Ger- 
mans, but is now controlled by the French. Imports of American dry 
goods are increasing, however, and thev are found in most of the large 
stores. The grocerv trade is controlled by Spaniards, and their monop- 
oly of this line is almost absolute. There is one American wholesale 
grocery store and a few small retail stores, but these exist mainly to 
supply the trade of the resident Americans. There appears to be no 
large field for imports of American groceries in Mexico, the demand 
being mostly from resident Americans and a few Mexicans who have 
Uvea for some time in the United States. Imports of California wines 
have been steadily increasing in the past few years, as have also impoi-ts 
of American fresh fruits. 

The principal employment of the Americans resident here is in the 
operation of the railroads. The Americans in Mexico may be said to 
have come with the railroads, and have ever since practically operated 
them. Aside from the machinery trade, the Americans are preemi- 
nent in no other line. There are a few American stores of various 
kinds in the city, but they supply mostly the trade of resident Ameri- 
cans. Two American furniture stores do a large business. One man- 
ufactures furniture here, while the other imports it from the United 
States. American shoe stores have a small trade among the better 
class of Mexicans and foreigners, as well as Americans. An American 
shoe factory is now in course of construction in this city. 

One urgent need of the city appears to be a hotel conducted on 
American lines. The hotels and restaurants of the city are poor, espe- 
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cially as to service. Whether or not it is possible to manage a hotel 
according to our standard with profit is problematical, but there is no 
doubt that the tourist travel to tnis city and Republic would be greatly 
increased if there were better hotels. 

It should be said that the stores of this city are large and well 
arranged, and some of them carry enormous stocks. The appearance of 
the stores is excellent, and their show windows compare favorably with 
those of any American city. As a rule, the large housCvS are well and 
conservatively managed. Failures in business here are far rarer than 
in the United States. 

STATISTICS. 

The import and export figures for the entire Republic are given 
below for the fiscal vear ended June 30, 1901, compared with those for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900, in United States currency: 

IMPORTS. 



Description. 



Animal subetances , 

Vegetable substances 

Mineral substances 

Dry goods 

Chemical and pharmaceutical sub- 
stances 

Spirituous, fermented, and natural 
beverages , 

Paper and its products 

Machinery and apparatus 

Vehicles 

Arms and explosives 

Miscellaneous 



1900-1901. 



14,860,858.05 
10,185,602.18 
19,081,669.01 
9,212,873.76 

2,586,820.34 

2,788.920.07 
2,215,578.12 
9,581,627.69 
1,446,707.85 
1,612,767.64 
1,712,646.08 



Total ' 66,088,460.69 



1899-1900. 



$4,859,928.00 
8,367,184.00 

16,555,522.00 
9,928,361.00 

2,460,028.00 

2.809,986.00 
2,126,630.00 
9,848,880.00 
1,892,847.00 
1,715,578.00 
1,768,239.00 



61,318,176.00 



Increase. 



$600,430.06 
1,818,418.18 
2,476,137.01 



136,292.34 



88,943.12 
"68,'866.*85" 



8,766,276.69 



Decrease. 



«715,987.24 



21,065.98 



312,352.41 



202,807.86 
55,692.92 



Countries of origin. 



Countrj-. 



1900-1901. 



1899-1900. 



Increase. 



Decrease. 



KUROPB. 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

S^in 

France and colonies: 

France 

Algiers 

Cochin China 

Senegambia 

Greece 

Netherlands and colonies: 

Netherlands 

Java 

Sumatra 

Great Britain and colonies; 

Great Britain 

Australia 

Canada 

British Columbia 

CapeColony 

British Honduras 

India 

Island of Grenada 

Jamaica 

Italy 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 



$7,064,741.65 

419,002.82 

758,737.56 

9,754.44 

2,876,742.65 

6,564,107.80 

8,670.25 

260.00 

813.00 

1,824.00 

279,278.23 
1,226.88 
1,358.00 

9,924.634.84 

82,685.74 

8,614.50 

2,930.00 

1,130.00 

6,096.26 

357,463.87 

403.00 

1,686.00 

536,581.15 

102.906.22 

56,676.40 

1,626.20 



$6,678,846.00 

414,983.00 

802,374.00 

4,619.00 

2,919,162.00 

6,757,188.00 
&19.00 



3,348.00 
2,068.00 

177,611.00 
9,813.00 
2,187.00 

10,483,200.00 
29,622.00 
24,300.00 



59.00 
486,217.00 



459.00 

468,224.00 

91,909.00 

68,476.00 

8,810.00 



$410,896.65 
4,019.82 



5,136.44 



7,721.26 
250.00 



101,767.23 



63,163.74 



2,930.00 
1,130.00 
6,037.26 



403.00 

1,227.00 

72,3.')7.15 

10,996.22 



$43,636.44 
* 42,419." 85 
195,030.20 



2,530.00 
244.00 



8,586.12 
829.00 

558,665.16 

'i5*786.'66 



78,753.13 



12.799.60 
2,183.80 
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CountrU^ of origin — Continued. 



Country. 


1900-1901. 


1899-1900. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


EUROPE— continued. 
Sweden , 


$31,686.06 

883,943.52 

18,827.68 


944,068.00 

322,318.00 

18,806.00 




$12,401.94 


Switzerland 


$11,625.52 
21.68 




Turkey 








Total 


29,471,147.72 


29,754.281.00 




283,083.28 








ASIA. 

Arabia 


789.00 

111,278,91 

64,410.88 

1,961.00 

1,163.00 


761.00 

128,362.00 

61,272.00 

429.00 

803.00 




22,00 


China 




17,088.09 


Japan 


3,144.83 

1,532.00 

850.00 




Persia 




fliftT" 








Total 


169,643.74 


181,127.00 




11,683.26 








AFRICA. 

Kongo Free State 


275.00 

12,483.00 

64.00 

906.00 
2,748.37 


370.00 

20,766.00 

814.00 

42.00 

4,199.00 




95.00 


^ypt 




8,333.00 
250.00 


liK>rocco 




Tunis 


863.00 




Zanzibar . 


1, 460. 68 








Total 


16,426.37 


26,691.00 




9,266.68 






AMERICA. 

Bolivia 


26.00 

6,892.20 

30,915.80 

80.00 

56,649.00 

6,697.00 

67,996.02 

9,464.00 

66,404.49 


1,012.00 

6,988.00 

82,792.00 

2,796.00 

49,637.00 

4,763.00 

71,862.00 

1,746.00 

82,849.00 

26.00 

66.00 

2,906.00 

21,987.00 

285.00 

31,026,416.00 

20.00 




966.00 


Brazil 


404.20 




Colombia 


51,876.20 


Costa Rica 




2, 715. 00 


Cuba 


6,012,00 
1,834.00 




Chile 




Ecuador 


8,856.96 


Salvador 


7,718.00 
22,655.49 


Guatemala 




Honduras 


26.00 


ParajTuav 


62.00 

2,460.00 

447.00 

246.00 

35,166,263.10 




3.00 


Peru 




446.00 


Argentine Republic . 




21,490.00 
39.00 


Santo Domingo 




United States 


4,188,838.10 




Philippines 


20.00 


Porto Rico . . 


26.00 

966.00 

24,871.25 


25.00 
664.00 




Uruguay ■ 


402.00 
61,646.00 




Venezuela . 


27,274.75 








Total. 


35,426,333.86 


31,357,106.00 


4,069,207.86 








RfeSlTMfe. 

Europe 


29,471,147.72 

169,543.74 

16,425.37 

35,426,333.86 


29,754,231.00 

181,127.00 

25,691.00 

31,857,106.00 


' 


283,088.28 


Asia 




11,583.26 


Africa 




9,265.68 


America 


4,069,207.86 








Total . 


65,083,450.69 


61,818,175.00 


3,765,275.69 









EXPORTS. 



Description. 


1900-1901. 


1899-1900. 


Increase. 
$7,047,419.50 


Decrease. 


Mineral substances 


$53,637,492.07 

18,074,565.12 

6,747,664.86 

1,197,621.56 

346,278.61 


$46,590,072.60 

25,469,737.00 

5,316.856.50 

1,406,843.50 

340,467.00 




Vearetable substances . . . 


$7,396,186.89 


Animal products 


430,708.88 




Manufactured nroducts . . 


209,821.61 


Miscellaneous 


5,821.61 








Total 


79,008,412.22 


79,123,966.60 




120,564.28 
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In these figures is included the increase due to the difference between 
the price of gold exported at the conventional rate of $675,416 per 
kilogram (2.2046 lbs.) and the commercial price of the metal. 

Countries of detHnatum. 



Comitry. 


1900-1901. 


1899-1900. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


BUBOPE. 


t2, 609, 232. 01 

14,607.00 

2,211,364.21 


t2. 624, 748. 50 

15,496.00 

963,061.50 

50.00 

456,086.50 

3,318,882.50 

118,966.00 

6,229,028.60 
4,158.50 
96,196.50 
41,828.50 




$15,511.49 


Austria 




888.00 


Belg^imn 


$1,248,312.71 




IH^niDfirk .,»,»-^ r, -..^..-rr, 


50.00 


Spain 


603.856.84 

1,412,161.57 

78.627.48 

6,016,638.41 

360. 00 

64,627.60 


137,770.34 




IiVainco 


1,906,730.98 
40,428.52 


Holland 




Great Britain and colonies: 

Great Britain •.'. 




212,485.09 
3, 798. 50 


Cranada ... _,-,-,,_ 




British Honduras 




41,669.00 


Jamaica r . , r , , , , r 




41,828.50 


Italy 


1.224.50 
28,026.61 


1,224.50 




Knffiia 


68,586.50 
125.00 


40,559.89 


Sweden 




125.00 










Total 


12,920,416.11 


13,837,183.60 




916, 767. 39 








ASIA. 

China 




2,130.00 




2,130.00 








AMERICA. 

Bolivia 


87.60 

20,608.95 

313.00 

2,578,257.50 

1.627.60 




87.50 




Colombia 


24,758.50 

2,603.50 

2,941,014.50 

141.50 

817.50 

119,498.00 


4, 159. 56 


CoRtaRica 




2,290.50 


Cuba 




367,767.00 


Chile 


1,486.00 


Ecuador 


sn.w 


Guatemala 


188,194.30 
481.50 


63,696.30 
481.50 




Honduras .,,,,.,. ^ .. ^ ^ , 




Nicaragua 


420.00 

3,246.00 

58,061,142.50 

1,825.00 

43,399.50 


420.00 


Peru 


1.499.37 
58,618,164.07 




1, 746. 63 


United States 


562,021.67 




Porto Rico 


l,82-'>.00 


Salvador 


18,529.65 




29,869.95 








Total ........ 


61,407,763.25 


61,188,866.60 


218,886.26 








Risuttt. 


12.920,416.11 


18,887,183.50 

2,130.00 

61,188,866.60 




916, 767. 39 






2,130.00 


America --r , r 


61.407,753.25 


218,886.25 






Total 


74,328,169.36 


76,028,180.00 




700,010.66 









In these figures, the price of gold is fixed at the conventional rate of 
J675.416 per kilogram. The following table shows the difference in 
the total export figures, with gold calculated at the conventional and 
at the market price: 



Description. 


1900-1901. 


189^1900. 


Decrease. 


Calculating gold at the market price 


$79,003,412.22 
74,328,169.36 


$79,123,966.50 
75,028,180.00 


$120,554.28 
700,010.66 


Calculating gold at the conventional price of $675,416 
per kilogram 




Difference 


4,675,242.86 


4.095,786.60 


579,466.87 





The foregoing ^ures show a very unsatisfactory year's business for 
Mexico. Imports increased over the precedingfiscal year $3,765,275.69, 
or 5.8 per cent, while the total expJorts show a slight falling off. A 
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glance at the export figures, however, shows a decline of $7,396,186.89 
in vegetable substances, and an increase of $7,047,419.50 in mineral 
substances. Most of this increase is due to the exportation of gold 
and silver bullion, which is a net loss to the nation's resources. Thus, 
the actual decrease in exports amounts to nearly $14,000,000. Encour- 
agement is to be found m the falling oflf of certain impoiis, such as 
dry goods, indicating an enlarged home supply. Extreme tightness 

Erevailed in the Mexican money market for some time. This was due 
irgely to the heavy exportation of gold and silver bullion and coin. 
The wars in China ana the Philippines created a great demand for 
Mexican silver dollars, which caused a drain on the country's metal 
currency. This became so marked that the Government finallv 
reduced its mintage charges and the required fineness of gold and sil- 
ver for coinage purposes. This measure caused considerable relief. 
The average value or the Mexican peso for the fiscal year was about 
50 cents, or a trifle less. Since the 30th of June last, however, its 
value has been steadily declining, until it is now worth about 45.5 cents, 
and a further decline is expected. It is probable that when the large 
hacendados (ranch owners) begin to realize on exported a^^ricultural 
products for this year, the price of exchange will drop a lew points. 

From the standpoint of the American, the import andexport figures 
are most satisfactory. While imports from the United States show 
a large increase, those from almost every other country exporting to 
Mexico, except Germany, show a large decline. Imports from the 
United States gained $4,138,838.10, or 11.8 per cent, while the total 
increase in imports amounted to onlv $3,765,375.69, or 5.8 per cent 
In other words, while the imports from the United States show an 
increase of $4,138,838.10, the imports from the rest of the world show 
a decrease of $373,562.41. Imports from the United States amounted 
to 54.3 per cent of the total imports, as compared with 50.6 per cent 
in the preceding year. 

The balance of trade with the United States is in favor of Mexico. 
The figures show that while $35,165,253.10 worth of goods was im- 
portea from the United States, $58,613,164.07 worth was exported 
thither. The first thing to be considered is that a great deal of gold 
and silver bullion was shipped to the United States. The exact fig- 
ures are not obtainable as yet, but they are undoubtedly large. It 
must also be considered that while imports from the United States 
show a gain of 11.8 per cent, exports to the United States show a gain 
of less than 1 per cent, or $562,021.57. The value of exports to the 
United States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900, showed a gain 
of 10.8 per cent over the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899. Thus, the 
balance of the year 1900-1901 is decidedly more favorable than that 
for the year 1899-1900; and when the increased exports of gold and 
silver bullion to the United States during the past fiscal year are taken 
into consideration, the balance is still more favorable. ' 

Imports from Germany during the fiscal year 1900-1901 show an 
increase of $410,895.65, or 5.8 per cent, while exports to Germany 
show a falling off of $15,511.49, making a gain in the balance of trade 
of $426,407.14. 

Trade between Mexico and France shows a decided falling off. The 
decrease in imports from France amounted to $193,030.20, while the 
decrease in exports amounted to $1,906,730.93. Imports from Spain 
show afalling off of $42,419.35, while exports to Spain show an increase 
of $137,770.34, showing a decided balance in favor of Mexico, 
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The most noteworthy figures in the foregoing tables, aside from 
those giving the trade between Mexico and the United States, are 
those showing the falling oflf in trade (especially in imports into 
Mexico) between Mexico and Great Britain. Imports from Great 
Britain show a decrease of $658j565.16, or 6.3 per cent, from the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. While it is impossible at this time to give definite 
figures, it is known that the greatest falling off in any one line is in 
dry goods, particularly cotton textiles. The value of cotton textiles 
imjported from Great Britain during the year may be roughly estimated 
at |l,200,000, as compared with $2,100,000 during the preceding year. 
a decrease of nearly one- half. Importations of railway iron and steel 
for the last fiscal year amounted to about one-third of those during 
the preceding fiscal year, or, roughly, about $188,000 as compared 
with $585,0CS. Importations of galvanized sheets fell from about 
$490,000 in the fiscal year 1899-1900 to about $290,000 in the fiscal 
year 1900-1901. Importations of linen textiles fell from some $190,- 
000 in the fiscal year 1899-1900 to $135,000 during the fiscal year 
1900-1901. In cotton textiles, a remarkable falling off is noted in 
prints and bleached cottons. The decrease in impor^tions of cotton 
and linen textiles from Great Britain during the past few years is due 
in great part to the rise of the native cotton and linen manufacturing 
industries. Some increases in minor lines of imports are noted, but 
none is remarkable. 

TRANSPOKTATION. 

Numerous changes in the ownership and management of Mexican 
railroads have taken place within the past year. The Mexican Cen- 
tral Railroad, the most important system in the Republic, has recently 
passed into the control of a group of capitalists identified with the 
Standard Oil Company interests. No radical changes in the manage- 
ment of the road nave yet been made, and it can not be positively 
stated that there will be. What is more important to Mexico is that 
with stronger financial backing, the road is certain to be greatly 
improved in every line. The extension of the Colima branch to the 
port of Manzanilfo is being pushed rapidly, and will probably be fin- 
ished within two years. In this connection, work on the port works 
at Manzanillo, under the direction of Edgar K. Smoot, is progressing 
satisfactorilv, and the harbor will probably be finished by the time or 
soon after the railroad reaches the port. The advantages to Mexico 
of this transcontinental connection are obvious. The extension of the 
road during the year ended December 31, 1900, was as follows: On the 
Zamora extension, 22.58 miles, between Chavinda and Tarecuato; on 
the San Marcos extension from La Vega, on the Ameca extension, to 
San Marcos, 29.37 miles; theParral line, between Parral and Adrian, 
12.03 miles, and a branch from Adrian to Santa Barbara, 5.46 miles — 
making a total of 69.44 miles. The total mileage of the road on Decem- 
ber 31, 1900, was 2,124.4; mileage of side ti-acks, 227.53; total, 2,351.93 
miles. Since December 31, 1900, work has been in progress on the 
Zapotlan extension, which is now nearly completed to Tuxpan, 115 
miles from Guadala]ai*a. The Parral extension has been completed 
to El Rosario, a distance of 97 miles, and the Rio Verde extension has 
been completed from San Bailolo to Rio Verde, a distance of 25 miles. 
During the year ended December 31, 1900, 93.01 miles of track were 
ballasted, making a total of track ballasted within the past six years 
of 265.11 miles, at a cost of $938,141.21 Mexican currency. 
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The Mexican National Railroad, a narrow-gauge road from Laredo, 
Tex., to this city, has recently passed into the control of New York 
capitalists, and the change to a standard-gauge road is now practically 
assured. The cost of this work is estimated at $10,000,000 in United 
States currency, and it is believed that $7,500,000 of this amount will 
be spent in the United States for equipment and material. It is 
emected that work on the broadening of the gauge will begin in 
a tew months. The Mexican International Road, from lAgle Pass to 
Torreon, on the line of the Mexican Central, has also passed into the 
hands of the same interests which control the Mexican National, and 
extensive improvements on this road, especially in the matter of roll- 
ing stock, are promised. 

Some construction work has been done in the past few months upon 
the Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railroad, a proposed road from 
Kansas City to Port Stilwell (formerly Port Topolobampo), on the 
Gulf of California. The same interests, commonly known as the Stil- 
well interests, have recently acquired the Pachuca, Zacualtipan and 
Tampico Railroad. A few miles of this road have been built for some 
years from Pachuca toward Zacualtipan, into a rich iron-mining region. 
The concession for the road carries with it a liberal subsidy for con- 
struction from the Mexican Government, and the proposed line of the 
road is said by engineers to be the most feasible route to Tampico. It 
is intended to use the line of the Mexican (Veracruz) Railroad from 
Pachuca to this city — temporarily, at least. The road, when com- 
pleted, will give almost an air line from this city to Tampico. 

The Mexican Government has recently let a contract to a Chicago 
firm to build a canal from the port of Tuxpan to Panuco, on the Panuco 
River, ultimately connecting with Tampico. Some New York capi- 
talists recently obtained an option on the Hidalgo Railroad, a narrow- 
fiuge road running from this city with the ultimate destination of 
uxpan. At the time the option was held by these capitalists, the 
Mexican Government agreed, as an inducement to the completion of 
the road to Tuxpan, to build a harbor at Tuxpan. The deal fell 
through, however, and nothing definite has been done since, though 
several American capitalists are said to be considering taking the road. 

The work on the Veracruz and Pacific Railroad from Cbrdoba, on 
the line of the Mexican (Veracruz) Railroad, to San Juan Bautista, 
on the line of the Tehuan tepee National Railroad, is progressing satis- 
factorily, and will probably be finished within two years. Work on 
the Tehuan tepee National Railroad and upon the port works at Coatza- 
coalcos and balina Cruz, which ports the railroad will connect, is also 
progressing rapidly, and will be finished within the next two or three 
years. As an overland transisthmian route, this railroad will be of 
immense importance to American shipping when completed. Much 
work is being done on the Mexican Southern Railroad, a narrow-gauge 
road from Puebla to the city of Oaxaca, in the way of improving the 
roadbed, putting in breakwaters (the road runs along a canyon in which 
mountain torrents are sometimes very destinictive), bridges, etc. The 
roadbed is now one of the best in the Republic, and the road is in a 

Srosperous condition. An extension from the city of Oaxaca to 
^cotlan, in the center of a rich mining district, is nearly ready to be 
Sut in operation. An electric line from Tehuacan, on the line of the 
lexican Southern, to Esperanza, on the line of the Mexican (Vera- 
cruz) road, has recently been built No construction work has been 
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done in the past year on the Mexico, Cuernavaca and Pacific Railroad, 
which rans from this city to the River Balsas, with an ultimate desti- 
nation of the port of Acapulco or the port Zapote, on the Pacific coast. 
An electric road has been placed in operation within the past year 
from Torreon, on the line of the Mexican Central Railroad, to Lerdo, 
running through a rich cotton and agricultural district. A concession 
has recently l^en granted to a company of American and Mexican 
capitalists to construct an electric line around this city, connecting its 
suburbs. Some American capital ists have recently visited the Republic 
to investigate the possibilities of putting electric street railroads in 
several of the larger cities of Mexico, but as yet, no steps have been 
taken toward securing concessions for their construction. 

MANUFACmiRING. 

There is a healthy growth of manufacturing enterprise in Mexico. 
The gi-eat obstacle to manufacturing in this country is the lack of 
native fuel. American capitalists have recently acquired a very large 
tract of land in the vicinity of Tampico and have sunk several wells in 
the hope of finding petroleum, but as yet, their efforts have been unre- 
warded. Some wells have also been sunk in the State of Veracruz 
and in other parts of the Republic, but no oil has been found in pay- 
ing a uantities. Some alleged coal has recently been found in the Ste-tes 
of Tlaxcala and Puebla, but as yet none of it has stood a practical test. 

Along the line of the Mexican Central Railroad, during the calen- 
dar year of 1900 (exclusive of those in the City of Mexico and of min- 
ing industries), 48 new manufacturing enterprises were established, as 
follows: One brass factory, 4 brick factories, 2 candle factories, 1 
chocolate factory, 1 cigarette factory, 1 clothing factory, 7 corn and 
flour mills, 1 cotton factory, 1 cracker factory, 5 distilleries, 1 glycerin 
factory, 1 ixtle factory, 1 Knitting factory, 2 mateh factories, 1 pack- 
ing plant, 1 pasteboard factory, 1 rope and bag factory, 4 shoe and 
leather factories, 1 smelter, 3 soap and perfumery factories, 3 carbon- 
ated and mineral water factories, 2 starch factories, 1 steel plant, and 
2 sugar mills. 

There are at present in operation in the Republic 133 textile and 
dry-goods mills. It is impossible to give recent statistics of the manu- 
facturing of the country. 

Following is a list of the manufactories in the City of Mexico com- 
piled from the list of the department of contributions, the local direc- 
tories, and other sources. 

Most of the production of local factories is consumed locally, though 
some of it is distributed throughout the Republic. Practically no 
manufactured products are exported save straw hats in limited quan- 
tities. 
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Description. 



Distilleries and manufactories of liquors 

having a base of alcohol 

Manufactories of wines and liquors 

Breweries 

Vinegar manufactories 

Bottles of mineral and carbonated waters. 

Cigarette factories 

Cigar factories 

Hat factories 

Manufactories of dry goods, cotton, wool, 

and linen textiles and prints 

Manufactories of beds and furniture of 

iron and other metals 

Manufactories of wood furniture , 

Mattress and pillow factories , 

Manufactory of curtains and awnings 

Manufactories of harness and supplies for 

horses and carriages 

Iron foundries 

Type foundries 

Manufactories of agricultural and other 

implements 

Manufactories of sewing machines and 

articles for domestic u.se 

Manufactories of ptate glass and glassware . 
Manufactories of porcelain ware, china 

ware, glassware, and fine pottery 

Manufactories of artificial stone, brick, 

tile, lime, etc 

Manufactoryof clay tubing 

Rope, wire, and cord factories 

Manufactories of paint, varnish, and axle 

grease 

Manufactories of acids, chemical products, 

white lead, and other pigments 

Manufactories of machinery bands 

Manufactories of trunks, valises, canvas 

cots. beds, and springs 

Pasteboard factories 

Wood and paper box factories 

Manufactories of cartridges, ammunition, 

and munitions of war 

Manufactory of soda and saltpeter 

Phosphorus and match factones 

Shirt factories 



Num- 
ber. 



Description. 



Manufactories of saddlebows, shoe lasts, 
and other wooden forms 

Starch factories 

Glue factories 

Ice factories 

Oil mills 

Coffee mills 

Com mil Is 

Flour mil Is 

Paper mills 

Shoe factories 

Lead-pipe factory 

Cement factories 

Flag factory 

Manufactories of pyrotechnics 

Candy factories 

Cracker factories 

Soap factories 

Manufactories ol underclothing and fur- 
nishings 

Brush factories 

Manufactoryof oilcloth, tarred cloth, etc. 

Manufactories of cereal foods, macaroni, 
vermicelli, etc 

Petroleum refinery 

Chocolate factories 

Manufactories of fine paraffin candles . . . 

Manufactories of common candles 

Manufactories of wax, wax candles, and 
wax products 

Perfume factories 

Manufactories of artificial flowers 

Veil factories 

Manufactories of trimmings 

Playing-card manufactories 

Manuiactories of blank books, account 
books, letter books, paper sacks, etc. . . 

Manufactories of scientific and orthopedic 
instruments. 

Manufactories of pianos, organs, and har- 
monicas 

Manufactories of other musical instru- 
ments , 

Total , 



Num- 



4 
10 
10 
6 
12 
26 
4 
4 
7 
1 
2 
1 
2 
7 
8 
15 



8 
1 

11 
1 
9 
4 

67 

21 
4 
4 
4 
8 
2 

11 

8 

4 

13 

"©5 



NOTES. 

The Blue Book of Mexico, published by the Massey-Gilbert Com- 

Siny, 1st Independencia 8, this city, during the past year, is a small 
rectory of English-speaking people in the city, together with a par- 
tial business ana general directory in English, which may be of some 
use to prospective exporters to this city. A general directory of the 
city, in Spanish, has also just been published by Ruhland & Alschier, 
Coliseo Viejo 16, this city, which is the most elaborate and accurate 
directory issued, though it is far from complete. The same firm pub- 
lishes a general business directory of the Republic, which may be of 
value to prospective exporters in the United States. 

The use of Spanish in catalogues and correspondence can not be too 
strongly recommended to American firms desiring to build up a trade 
in this country. Correspondence, circular letters, catalogues, and 
general advertising matter in English are worse than wasted on Span- 
ish merchants. It is true that more Mexicans are learning the English 
language every year, but as yet they are comparatively few, especially 
outside of this city, and it is a safe rule to employ Spanish in all cor- 
respondence to Mexico. The same applies to commercial agents. It 
is, as a rule, useless for a business house to send a representative to 
Mexico who is ignorant of the Spanish language. It is also useless to 
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expect that business of any kind can be transacted as quickly in Mexico 
as in the United States. American commercial houses desiring to build 
up a trade in Mexico should "make haste slowly." 

A permanent exposition of American products in this city has 
recently been projected, and is a scheme worthy of every encourage- 
ment on the part of American business men. 

BANKING. 

During the past few years, and especially since the passage of the 
banking law oi June 3, 1896, banking nas made great strides in Mexico. 
Since my report of November 23, ISOSj* nine new banks have been 
established in the Republic, as follows: The Central Bank of this city 

J which was spoken of in the above-mentioned report), with a capital of 
!7,000,000, paid in; the Oriental Bank of Mexico, with a capital of 
$3,000,000, paid in; the Mercantile Bank of Monterey, with an author- 
ized capital of $2,500,000, of which $1,750,000 has been paid in; the 
Farmers' and Mortgage Bank, with an authorized capital of $2,000,000, 
of which $1,000,000 has been mid in; the Bank of the State of Jalisco, 
with an authorized capital of $1,500,000, of which $1,250,000 has been 
paid in; the Bank of the State of Tabasco, with an authorized capital 
of $1,000,000, of which $500,000 has been paid in; the Bank of the 
State of Guanajuato, with an authorized capital of $500,000, of which 
$375,000 has been paid in; the Refactionary Bank of Campeche, with 
an authorized capital of $300,000, of which $210,000 has been paid in; 
and the Refactionary Bank of Michoacan, with an authorized capital 
of $300,000, of which $150,000 has been paid in. 

In addition to this, $11,0(K),000 of unsubscribed capital of the National 
Bank of Mexico has been paid in since the date of that report, bring- 
ing the paid-in capital of tnis bank up to its authorized capitalization 
of $20,000,000. The authorized capital of the Bank of London and 
Mexico has been increased from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000, all paid in. 
The authorized capital of the Chihuahua Mining Bank has been 
increased from $1,500,000 to $4,000,000, all paid in. The authorized 
capital of the Bank of Yucatan has been increased from $1,250,000 to 
$4,500,000, all of which is paid in except $378,200. The authorized 
capital of the Mercantile Bank of Yucatan has been increased from 
$750,000 to $1,500,000, all paid in. One million dollars of unsubscribed 
capital of ^he Mercantile Bank of Vera Cruz has been paid in. Seven 
hundred thousand dollars of unsubscribed stock of the Bank of the 
State of Coahuila has been paid in, bringing its subscribed capital paid 
in up to the authorized amount of $1,000,000. Seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars of unsubscribed capital of the Bank of the State 
of Mexico has been paid in, bringing its jpaid-in capital up to its 
authorized capital of $1,500,000. Of the $550,000 of unsubscribed 
capital of the Bank of the State of San Luis Potosi, $275,000 has been 
paid in, leaving $275,000 of unsubscribed capital of an authorized cap- 
ital of $1,100,000. Two hundred thousand dollars of unsubscribed 
capital of the Bank of the State of Durango has been paid in, bringing 
its paid-in capital up to its authorized capital of $1,000,000. The 
authorized capital of the Bank of the State of Zacateoas has been 
increased from $600,000 to $1,000,000, of which $600,000 is paid in. 

'Ck>mmercial Relations, 1898, Vol. I. 
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The authorized capital of the Bank of the State of Sonora has been 
increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000, of which $750,000 is paid in, 
an increase of paid-in capital of $500,000. 

During the year from November 30, 1900, to November 30, 1901. 
the cash on hand in all of the banks of the Republic increased 
$8,867,188.04, or from $50,681,702.25 to $59,728,890.29. During the 
same year the loans on personal property increased $5,324,353.81, or 
from $33,513,388.10 to $38,837,741.91. Hypothecary loans increased 
from $11,255,997.90 to $14,718,057.23, or $3,462,059.33. During 
the same year, the paid-in capital of all the banks was increased by 
$6,800,000, or from $73,500,000 to $80,300,000. Notes in circulation 
increased from $72,731,185 to $79,488,551.50, or $6,757,366.50. 
Deposits increased during the same year from $100,141,428.37 to 
$113,302,820.78, or $13,161,392.41. The reserve funds of aU the banks 
increased from $12,170,444.58 to $14,148,178.47, or $1,977,738.89. 

I give below a statement of the balance of all the banks in the 
Republic on November 30, 1901, as compared with the months of 
September and October of the same year, and the years ended November 
30, 1900, 1899, 1898, and 1895: 
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During the past year, the National Park Bank of New York has 
taken over $1,500,000, or about $3,000,000 Mexican currency, of the 
stock of the Central Bank of this city, giving it a strong voice in the 
management of the Central Bank. American banking methods are 
being slowly adopted by most of the banks in Mexico, and business 
can be transacted in one-tenth the time it took five years ago. The 
establishment of a strong American bank in this city however would 
revolutionize present banking methods. 

Owing to tne fact that American business men were unable to 
ti*ansact business quickly with the old banks, two American banks 
have recently been established here — the American Bank and the 
United States Banking Company. The semiannual statement of the 
American Bank, rendered on June 30 last, was as follows: 

ASSETS. 

Loans and discounts $1, 045, 813. 17 

Cash on hand and in other banks 304, 813. 77 

Furniture, fixtures, etc 16,692.46 

Total 1,366,119.40 

LIABILITIBS. 

Capital $537,500.00 

Deposits and outstanding^ accounts 716, 185. 21 

Reserve fund and undivided profits 124, 434. 10 

Total 1,366,119.40 

The bank showed a profit for the six months of $42,962. It is paying 
14 per cent dividends. 

The following report of the. condition of the United States Banking 
Company was rendered on July 31, last: 

RESOURCES. 

Time loans $378,304.65 

Demand loans ^ 38,780.38 

Overdrafts 6,332.48 

Furniture and fixtures in Mexico City Bank and in Oaxaca branch 

bank 7,800.00 

AVAILABLE CASH. 

Cash on hand 153,392.08 

Deposit with Central Bank 113,323.13 

Due by banks in Republic 9,268.84 

Due by banks in United States and London 309, 905. 14 

Total 1,017,106.70 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital 100,000.00 

Reserve fund 25,000.00 

Undivided profits 833.84 

Dividend No. 1 14,000.00 

Due depositors 877,272.86 

Total 1,017,106.70 

The first dividend of this bank was 14 per cent on its capital stock. 
Stock of the National Bank of Mexico pays 18 per cent dividends 
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on its capital stock; and its stock is selling at present at 276. Other 
bank stocks pay high percentages in dividends, and the average profit 
on investment m stock of Mexican banks can be placed at from 5 to 6 
per cent. 

There appears to be an opening worth investigation by capitalists 
for the establishment of a strong trust company m this city. Inter- 
est rates on mortgage loans are high, as compared with tne United 
States or Europe, and the security appears to be good. In this con- 
nection, the following treatise upon Mexican mortage legislation, by 
Lie. Francisco Alfaro, a prominent attorney, will be of interest: 

As a mortgage is a recognized right established upon real estate, or an admitted 
right which guarantees the fulfillment of an obligation and its right to preference in 
payment, the law has been careful to assure these results by two proceedings. The 
nrst consists in the explicitness of the mortgage, or, in other words, that this guar- 
anty can not exist except in respect to the property which is specifically designated 
in the corresponding deed, in which must be stated in detail the exact location of 
the property, its boundaries, extent, etc.; so that the property designated can not be 
confounded with any other. The second refers to registration. No mortffltge is 
effective if not registered in the public land register, and only from the date of 
registration. In short, the mortgage system is based upon explicitness and publicity. 
No one can exercise rights or actions upon all the property of a person, but solely 
and exclusively upon what the debtor definitely specifies as a guaranty to a creditor. 
Neither can anyone claim special privileges unless his claim is registered. 

Each of these measures constitutes a guaranty to creditors, by giving the public 
the means of gaining information as to any mortgage that may exist upon desi^i^nated 
properties by going to the public land office, the books of which are at the dispoeal 
of anyone who may wish to take note of their contents. 

The right to preference of a holder of a mortgage is one of the many victories of 
modern over ancient legislation. Spanish law recognized the fact that in certain 
cases, there could exist a tacit lien upon the goods of the debtor; hence when a later 
creditor, trusting the guaranty offerea him, advanced money and then tried to recover 
it, he had to contend against rights existing in virtue of the tacit mortgage of whose 
existence he had no means of knowing. For this reason, there existed a ^neral dis- 
trust of this class of business and mortgages were not frequent The mam factor of 
public wealth was thus discredited and its very existence threatened. 

Modern legislation, more practical than the old Spanish legislation, has unflinchingly 
removed the obstructions which impeded the free circulation of capital and its nattmU 
increase and put an end to all sucn complications, recognizing only an explicit and 
public mortgage. In consequence, according to our present laws, the holder of a 
mortgage lien possesses the following rights and privileges: 

(A) A mortgage is a real right, by which the property charged with the amount 
of the mortgage passes to any other possessor without regard to the kind of title by 
which it is acquired. It does not matter whether or not the debtor acts in good or 
bad faith, nor whether he is solvent or otherwise. The creditor's guaranty consists 
in the thing by which he was secured, and is not affected by the financial condition 
of the person in possession of the property. Such a guaranty is, therefore, above 
the influence of any class of fraudulent operations. 

(B) A mortgage guarantees the interest upon the principal sum only during the 
last five years of the contract, imless it is stated in the public land register that the 
guaranty is extended for a longer time. This point may also be determined by 
usage, for it frequentlv happens that the first creditor secured by a mortgage has 
completely absorbed the value of the property, by letting a number of years elapse 
without demanding the payment of the interest upon the loan. This situation is 
impossible, since when sut^iequent loans are made, tne creditor can determine by an 
examination of the public land register whether the mortgage has been extended to 
cover a term longer than that originally stipulated. 

(C) A mortgage is applicable to all the property mortgaged or to any part thereof. 
All the property and every part of it is liable to the mortgage, and it is impossible 
for the debtor to dispose of any part of the property pledged to the creditor. 
Whether the mortgage be placed upon several properties, or only one of them bears 
the charge thereof, it can not be considered as divided, but exists upon all and each 
of the properties pledged. The payment of a portion of the mortgage does not give 
the debtor the right to demand of the creditor the release of any of the property 
mortgaged. 
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(D) The efforts of oar legislation to fully gaarantee loans secured b^ mort^^ages 
have brought about further protection to the mortgafi;e creditor in certain fortuitous 
cases. In the event that the property pledged should be shown to be insuiSicient to 
fully protect the creditor, he may require that the security be extended, or that the 
debitor pay the amount of the loan before the date specified in the mortgage. If the 
property mortgaged should be destroyed by fire, the mortgage remains effective on 
any part that may hcve escaped destruction, and the amount of insurance must first 
be applied to protect the holder of the mortgage on the property. The creditor may 
ask that the msurance be held in escrow wnether the mortgage be due or not, and 
security must be given to his satisfaction tliat the amount of the mortgage shall be 
paid at the expiration of its term. If any part of the property should be selected for 
public use, the same rule applies in regard to the amount given to the owner as 
mdemnification. 

(E) The owner of mortgaged property can not contract for the payment of rents 
in advance for a longer period tnan that fixed as the date of maturity of the mort- 
gage, nor for more than four years in case no time is fixed in the deed of trust. The 
penalty for infraction of this rule is nullification of the contract. In this wav, any 
collusion between the owner and the tenant, with intent to defraud the creditor, is 
rendered impossible. 

(F) The statute of limitations as to actions based upon mortgages applies after 
twenty years from the date when it might have been possible to bring suit to enforce 
the right conferred by a mortgage. The full powers conferred by these rights remain 
in effect until the expiration of this period. It is also possible for the debtor to form- 
ally renounce the benefits acquired by the application in his favor of the statute of 
limitations, no matter how long a time may nave elapsed without payment of the 
debt secured by mortgage. 

(Q) Rights conferred by a mortgage may be transferred or ceded in whole or in 
part to an^ person, on condition that said transfer be made by means of a public 
writing, with the contents of which the debtor must be acquainted, and that the 
transaction be registered the same as the original mortgage. These facilities given 
holders of mortgages insure the same freedom of circulation as in the case of paper 
money, and with the additional advantage that a loan thus guaranteed is secured by 
property ample and especially pledged to its payment to uie entire satisfaction of 
the tiolder of the mortgage. 

(H) A duljr r^stered mortgage exists in full force, with all its corresponding 
rights and privileges, until it is properly canceled; that is, with the express consent 
of the creditor or by means of a judicial sentence carried up to the court of last 
resort The creditor may cancel the whole mortga^ or any part thereof as he 
pleases, and a judicial decree may ordain the cancellation only when the recording of 
the mortgage is invalid or when, having received the payment of his claim, the 
mortgage creditor refuses, without reason, to consent to the cancellation of the lien, 
or in cases of the application of the statute of limitations. 

(1) Mortgage creditors do not enter with the mass of creditors in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedmgs. Thus, a declaration of bankruptcv causes no damage to a mortgage creditor, 
since he is authorized to make his rights effective without regard to other creditors. 
This right of preference constitutes one of the most solid ba^ of the mortgage sys- 
tem. Legislation has gone still further toward protecting the holders of mortgages 
by enacting that in case the property covered by mortgage is found to be insuflScient 
to cover the amount of the claim, the holder or holders of the mortgage have all the 
privileges of creditors of the fourth class and are regarded as in the same category 
with creditors whose claims are proved by public documents. In the event of the 
destruction of the property mortgaged the mortgage ceases, but even in that event 
the obligation secnml by a mortage lien is esteemed as taking preference over the 
claims ol other creditors, and even over those of creditors whose claims are proved 
by public documents, who have merely a personal action against the debtor. 

All the advantages of the mortgage system that have b^n enumerated would be 
stultified, if the law regulating the enforcing of the rights conferred by mortgage did 
not combine promptness with effectiveness, and enable the creditor to recover his 
money without delay. It can be stated, therefore, that the nature of judicial pro- 
ceedings in foreclosure suits is simple and speedy of execution. 

TRUST COMPANIES. 

At the present time, there is no legislation especially applicable to 
the operation of trust companies in Mexico, but it can be stated on 
high authority that this Government is only awaiting the appeai-ance 
of substantial and reliable capitalists desiring to establish a trust com- 
pany to enact suitable laws to govern its opeiation. 
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POPULATION. 



The census of the Republic, taken in October, 1900, gives the total 
population of Mexico at 13,645,462, as compared with 12,632,427 in 
1895, showing an increase of 913,035. A comparative statement of 
the census by States follows: 



states and Territories. 



Population in 1896. 



Males. 



Females. 



Total. 



Population in 1900. 



Males. 



Females. 



Total. 



Aguascalientes. . 
Lower California 

Campeche 

Coahuila 

Colima 

Chiapas 

Chihuahua , 

Federal district. 

Durango 

Guanajuato 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo 

Jalisco 

Mexico 

Michoacan 

Morelos 

Nuevo Leon 

Oaxaca 

Puebla 

Queretaro 

San Luis Potosi . 

Sinaloa 

Sonora 

Tabasco 

Tamaulipas 

Tepic 

Tlaxcala 

Veracruz 

Yucatan 

Zacatecas 

Total 



51,888 

22,265 

41,898 

125,051 

27,461 

154, 197 

133,192 

225,^222 

148,971 

538,065 

207,424 

273,344 

554,894 

417,667 

449,637 

79,337 

156,878 

438,225 

478, 131 

114,793 

278,498 

128,229 

97,060 

67,007 

105,408 

75,897 

81,032 

436,947 

146,374 

226,084 



52,777 

19,990 

46,223 

115,976 

28,291 

165,402 

129,579 

251,191 

146,134 

524,489 

212,915 

285,425 

552,833 

423,961 

446,858 

80,018 

162,374 

446.684 

506,282 

113,758 

289,951 

130,636 

94,221 

67,832 

101,094 

72,879 

85,771 

429,408 

152,476 

226,494 



104,615 
42,245 
88.121 
241,026 
55,752 
819,599 
262,771 
476,418 
295,105 
1,062,554 
420,339 
558,769 
1,107,227 
841,618 
896,495 
159,355 
309,252 
884,909 
984,413 
228,551 
668,449 
258,865 
191,281 
184,839 
206,502 
148,776 
166,803 
866,855 
298,860 
452,578 



60,478 
25,186 
40,734 
139,741 
81,519 
177,776 
168,148 
258,588 
188,928 
532,288 



666,927 
455,731 
466.979 

80,357 
166,276 
469,283 
492,340 
113,640 
286,277 
145,946 
113,150 

80,139 
111,077 

74,510 

85,614 
483,570 
156,902 
228.128 



51,482 

21.896 

43,547 

141,158 

83,507 

185,831 

158,866 

281,890 

182, d46 

633,029 

241,111 

909,785 

570,384 

468,726 

468,870 

81,340 

161,665 

478,627 

632,106 

114,849 

296,209 

160,163 

107,394 

77,968 

107,871 

75,167 

86,608 

477,000 

156,862 

234,763 



6,280,506 



6,851,921 



12,682,427 



6,716,007 



6,829,465 



101,910 

47,082 

84,281 

280,899 

65,026 

863,607 

827 004 

540.478 

871.274 

1.065,317 
474,594 
603,074 

1,187,311 
924,457 
985,849 
161,697 
826,940 
947,910 

1,024,446 
228.488 
582,486 
296,109 
220,553 
158.107 
218.948 
149,677 
172,217 
960,670 
812,264 
462,886 



13,545,462 



States and Territories. 



Aguascalientes 

Lower California . 

Campeche 

Coahuila 

Colima 

Chiapas 

Chihuahua 

Federal district. . . 

Durango 

Guanajuato 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo 

Jalisco 

Mexico 

Michoacan 

Morelos 

Nuevo Leon 

Oaxaca 

Puebla 

Queretaro 

San Luis Potosi . . . 

Sinaloa 

Sonora 

Tabasco 

Tamaulipas 

Tepic 

Tlaxcala 

Veracruz 

Yucatan 

Zacatecas , 



Total. 



Increase. 



Decrease 



Males. 



2,931 



14, 
4, 
23, 
34, 



39,957 



446,342 



Females. 



1,906 



25,188 

5,216 

20,429 

29,277 

80,699 

86,212 

8,540 

28,196 

24,360 

17,551 

44,765 

22,012 

1,322 

9,291 

81,943 

25,824 

1,091 

6,258 

19,527 

13,173 

10,136 

6,777 

2,288 

832 

47,592 

2,886 

8,269 



481,555 



Total. 



Males. Females. 



4,887 



1,360 



1,164 



9, 
44, 
64, 
64, 
76, 

8, 
54, 
44, 
30, 
82, 
39, 

2, 
17, 
63,001 
40, 

1, 
14, 
37, 
29. 
23, 
12, 

2, 

5, 
94, 
13, 
10, 



5,777 



1,153 



1,387 



927,897 



10,841 



1,345 
'2*676 



4.021 



Net increase, 913,035. 

Mexico City, IJecembef ^, 190L 



Total. 



2,706 

i'sio 



5,777 



1,153 



1,887 



14,862 



Andrew D. Barlow, 

Oonmlr General, 
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CIUDAD JUAREZ. 

My last annual report was very complete, and conditions have only 
changed in so far as the Mexican farmers in the Rio Gmnde Valley 
have become more impoverished. Their only hope for future crops 
depends on the international dam, which they expect the United States 
Government to establish in the south of New Mexico, not far from El 
Paso, Tex. If the flood waters of the Rio Grande should thus become 
permanently available for irrigation, the land in the northern section 
of this district will increase in value a hundredfold. 

Successful agriculture on a small scale is carried on southwest of 
here, in the colonies of the Mormons. They have also established 
several ste^m mills for sawing wood, and produced during the fiscal 
vear 1900-1901 more than 10,000,000 feet of serviceable lumber. 
I'hey use circular saws of American manufacture. 

Stock raising is profitably carried on by several capitalists, and the 
cattle are sent to tne United States through the port of El Paso, or 
else reach our territory on the hoof through Columbus, N. Mex., and 
Presidio, Tex. 

I give below the figures showing the imports through the custom- 
house of Ciudad Juarez from July 1, 1900, to June 30, 1901, as furnished 
me by the Mexican officials: 

Imports^ 1900-1901. 



Artlclea.. 


Value in 

United States 

currency. 


Articles. 


Value in 

United States 

currency. 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 

Anes 


r40 

2,750 

846 

66.540 

9,000 

7,680 

44,800 

2,400 

960 

48 

1,500 
900 
175 
467 
290 

4,300 

20 

16 

2,260 

27,770 

68,190 

168 

2,673 

272 

100 

11,770 

4,130 

970 

1,180 

70 

1,808 

1,100 

4,090 

2,770 

120 

38,980 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 

Almonds... 


1880 

6.400 

17,160 

650 


BeltinR 


Barrels and kegs 


BlllUS hftlln 


Boxes 


Boots and shoes 


Rrooms 


Batter 


Cacao 


100 


Candles 


Camphor 


69 


Cattle, neat 


Candies 


923 


Cbeese 


Chocolate 


130 


Eggs 


Cinnamon 


l.fOO 
130 


Ybm. feather 


Cloves 


Fish: 


Cotton 


10,300 

1,800 

710 


Fresh 


Coflfee 


Smoked and salted 


Colophony 


Furs 


Corks . 


220 


Gloves, leather 


Corn 


500 


Glycerin 


Cigarettes 


80 


Goats and sheep 


Cigars 


45 


Hair: 


Crackers 


1 690 


Human 


Pecula 


2,500 
13,400 
20,300 


Goat's 


Flour 


Harness 


Fruit preserves 


Horses 


Fruits: 

Dried 


Laid 


10,430 

16,700 

66,925 

40 


Manufactures of bone 


Fresh 


Manufactures of leather 


Furniture 


Manufactures of nacre 


Gum arable 


Meat: 


Hay 


7,830 
80 


Fresh 


Hops. 


Canned 


Manufactures of wood, not speci- 
fied :..... 




Smoked and salted 


24.700 
2,950 
4,500 


Milk, condensed 


Manufactures of straw 


Mules 


Oats.. . . 


Oil.flsh 


Oil: 

Faspntiftl 


Patent leather 


250 


Saddles 


Medicinal 


113 


Sausage 


Seed 


9,630 
1 365 


Silk, erode 


Olive 


Sponge 


Olives 


' 33 


Swine 


Plants, live 


1,400 

3,600 

33 




Posts telefirraoh 


Total animal products 


296,098 


Ramie 




Reed 


600 
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Imports, 1900-1901— Continued, 



VEOETiLBLB PRODUCTS— Continued. 

Roots, medicinal 

Sacks and bagging 

Seeds , 

Shavings 

Starch , 

Sugar , 

Tea , 

Timber , 

Tobacco: 

Chewing , 

Smoking 

Turpentine 

Wheat 

Wicks 

Wooden fans 

Wooden handles , 

Wooden pails 

Wood for fuel 

Woods, fine 

Total vegetable products 

MINERAL PRODUCTS. 

Axles, iron , 

Barrels, iron 

Brick 

Coal 

Coal tar 

Coined money 

Coke 

Copper and brass in baisand sheets. 

Crucibles, clay , 

Earthenware 

Emery , 

Glass bottles 

Glassware 

Gold and silver bullion 

Grindstones 

Insulators, tel^raph 

Iron in pigs and sheets 

Jewelry 

Lime 

Manufactures of alabaster 

Manufactures of copper, not speci- 
fied 

Manufactures of iron, notspecified, 

Manufactures of plaster 

Manufactures of tin 

Marble slabs , 

Mirrors and looking-glasses 

Muffles 

Nails and tacks , 

Oil, mineral , 

Ores 

Paraffin 

Pencils , 

Plows 

Plumbago 

Quicksilver 

Rails, iron 

Rakes and harrows 

Slates , 

Sledgehammers 

Solder 

Steel bars 

Steel springs for carriages 

Stones, precious 

Stoves, Iron 

Tiles 

Tin: 

Bars 

Sheets 

Tubing: 

Clay 

Copper 

Iron 

Window glass 

Wire cable, iron , 



9166 

1,800 

2,500 

140 

470 

1,470 

2,040 

61,700 

625 
2,996 

140 
14,800 

350 
l.CSOO 
2,345 

700 

830 
1,040 



824,667 



1,170 

1,100 

8,440 

45,000 

2,800 

120 

10,200 

420 

8,820 

4,640 

240 

4,900 

11,560 

95,040 

682 

770 

21,480 

8,990 

1,770 

550 

15,800 

48,588 

470 

6,290 

880 

4,690 

1,140 

18,580 

7,112 

152,180 

15,030 

270 

15,600 

840 

88,418 

U8,000 

7,850 

2,070 

8,574 

1,915 

1,230 

410 

150 

5,410 

748 

420 
234 

3,808 

190 

28,150 

10,403 

4,900 



MINERAL PRODUCTS— continued. 

Wire cloth: 

Iron 

Copper 

Wire for electric lights 

Wire, iron and steel 

Zinc, sheets. 

Total mineral products 

MANUFACTURED WOVEN GOODS. 

Cotton piece goods 

Cotton curtains and laces 

Cotton drawers and undershirts. 

Cotton clothing 

Cotton bedspreads 

Cotton suspenders 

Cotton fringe 

Cotton corsets 

Cotton umbrellas 

Cotton handkerchiefs 

Cotton thread, cord, and wick... 

Linen piece goods 

Linen curtains and laces 

Linen clothing 

Linen fringe 

Linen handkerchiefs 

linen shirt fronts 

Linen carpets 

Linen thread and cord 

Woolen piece goods 

Woolen clothing 

Woolen fringe 

Woolen saddle blankets . . .'. 

Woolen umbrellas 

Woolen carpets 

Woolen underwear 

Silk piece goods 

Silk thread and cord 

SUk lace: 

Pieces 

Garments 

Silk umbrellas 

Silk clothing 

Mixed texUlefSarics 

Total woven goods 

CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 

Acids 

Alcohol 

Antiseptic cotton 

Baking powder 

Carbonates 

Carburets 

Drugs 

Dry plates, photographic 

Liquid ammoniac 

Matches 

Medicinal capsules 

Medicinal powders 

Medicinal soaps 

Medicinal wines 

Medicine chest 

Oxides 

Paints 

Potash, caustic 

Quinine 

Salt, common table 

Silicates 

Sugar of milk 

Sulphate of copper 

Sulphate of magnesia 

Varnishes 

Writing ink 

Total chemical products. . . 



91,510 
970 
8,800 
4.888 
5,040 

782,590 



10,770 

8,870 

3,430 

2,100 

590 

990 

650 

234 

260 

48 

2,890 

970 

155 

110 

66 

20 

460 

160 

684 

8,090 

2,195 

88 

8 

48 

1,760 

270 

10,990 

2,140 

85 

22,880 

850 

1,444 

2,506 



75,099 



4,478 

790 

140 

2,516 

710 

1,148 

5,168 

950 

1,250 

75 

875 

96 

170 

44 

36 

1,535 

4,350 

3,530 

42 

1,260 

615 

485 

60,666 

650 

1,575 

545 

93,195 
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ImporUy 1900-1901, 



Articles. 



Value in 

United States 

currency. 



ArUcles. 



Value in 

United States 

currency. 



SPIRITUOUS BEVKBAOn. 

Beer and cider 

Bitters 

Brandy t 

Liqueurs , 

Mineral waters , 

Vinegar , 

Wine 

Total beverages 

PAPBB AND m MANUFACTUBn. 

Albumenised paper 

Blank boolcs 

Blank forms, printed 

Charts and maps 

Cigarette paper 

Colored paper, glossy 

Copy paper 

Enyelopes, plain and with mono- 
grams 

Gold and silver paper 

Manufactures oi pasteboard, not 
specified 

Music, sheet and book 

Newspapers and printed books — 

Packing paper 

Pasteboard 

Pasteboard fans 

Playing cards 

Printing paper 

Printeoand engraved stamps..... 

Visiting cards 

Wall paper 

Waterproof paper 

Writing paper, plain and with 
monograms 

Total paper 

MACHnaCBT. 

Clocks and watches 

Cranes 

Electric batteries , 

Electric lamps 

Engines, steam 

Engines, other kinds of motor 

Fire extingnishers 

Industrial machinerv , 

Instruments, musical 

Instruments, scientific 

Printing presses 

Pumps 

Tools of different kinds 

Total machinery 

VEHICLBB. 

Baby carriages 

Boats 

Carriages , 

Carriage wheels 

Cars, rail way , 

Carts with springs 

Carts without springs 

Car wheels , 

Couches , 



16,678 
226 

21.609 
790 
278 
191 

16,495 



46,162 



20 

2,635 

1,900 

70 

600 

1,480 

300 

1,200 
1,900 

4,900 

8.785 

85 

1,120 

700 

260 

92 

10,020 

2,270 

190 

813 

50 

2,696 



86,986 



2,700 

850 

2,880 

2,^40 

118,028 

818.443 

184 

82,620 

6,020 

8,890 

16,364 

17,610 

16,960 



628,844 



860 

1,050 

11,874 

85 

86,430 

280 

18,860 

1,120 

2,987 



VBHiciJB— continued. 

Handcarts with 1 and 2 wheels. . 
Velocipedes 

Total vehicles 

ABMS AND XXPL08IVEB. 

Air guns 

Cartridges 

Dynamite 

Firearms 

Fireworks 

Hunting powder 

Miner'sfuse 

Mining powder 

Side arms.. .^ 

Percussion caps 

Sword canes 

Total arms and explosives. 

SUNDBIBB. 

Artificial flowers and plants 

Artlstical designs and sketches . . 

Asbestus in sheets 

Brushes 

Belts 

Billiard tables 

Canes, not specified 

Cape 

Composition billiard balls 

Cushions 

Edifices, complete 

Feather dusters 

Hats 

Ice 

Lubricating oil 

Manufactures of gutta-percha . . . 

Perfumery 

Pictures 

Razor straps 

Rubber bands for machinery 

Rubber boots and shoes 

Rubber cloth 

Rubber hose 

Rubber sheets 

Sealing wax 

Sieves 

Soap, inodorous 

Tents 

Transparencies 

Whips 

Total sundries 

BBCAPFTULATIOK. 

Animal products 

Vegetable products 

Mineral products , 

Woven goods 

Chemicals , 

Beverages 

Paper and its manufactures 

Machinery 

Vehicles , 

Arms and explosives 

Sundries 

Total imports 



918,280 
2,906 



88,612 



209 

8,683 

146,677 

4.995 

107 

169 

9,480 

20.809 

70 

44 

20 



184,763 



186 

808 

8,880 

209 

190 

8,012 

12 

885 

104 

1.340 

1,060 

108 

10.790 

1,760 

8,290 

2,590 

2,825 



6,145 

170 

1,240 

8,808 

2,143 

633 

870 

1,122 

1,833 

1,410 



66,321 



296,098 
824,667 
782,590 
75,099 
98,195 
46,162 
86,986 
528,344 
88,612 
184,763 
66,321 



2,512,887 



Nearly all the goods imported came from the United States, the 
importations from other countries being less than 1 per cent of the 
whole. 
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OOMHEBOIAL RELATIONS — ANNUAL BEPOBTS. 



On comparing this year's imports with those of last year, I find an 
increase of $16,522. 
Notable increases were: 

Freeh fruit $64,625 

Fruit preserves 13^700 

Chemical products 33,880 

Furniture 33,355 

Boots and shoes 11, 430 

Djrnamite '. 28,520 

Printing presses 9,820 

Pumps 1 4,128 

There was a decrease in the following imports: 

RaihxMuicarB $125,540 

Handcarts 11,957 

Lx)n rails , 34,977 

Common soap does not appear in the list of imports, the article being 
supplied from Samalayu<5a, 25 miles south of Ciudad Juarez, where 
Messrs. Ketelsen & Degetan have established a factory. It is one of 
the few paying industries in this consular district. Its steam engine 
and all the o&er machinery were bought in the United States. The 
output is 30,000 pounds per week. 

EXPOBTS. 

The exports from Mexico through the Juarez custom-house during 
the year ended June 30, 1901, exceeded in value those of the previous 
fiscal year by 20 per cent. 

The greatest increases were: 

Per cent 

Mexican blankets (zarapes) 100 

Hides 88 

Leaf tobacco 

Neat cattle 

Silver bullion 

Drawn work 

Straw hats 

Fresh fhiits 



81 

60 

50 

37 

23 

20 

In other articles, there was a decrease. The exportation of Mexican 
beans (frijoles), for instance, which in 1900 amounted to $7,580, was 
onlv $610 in 1901. Jewelry in 1900 amounted to $2,930 and in 1901 
to $410. 

The following detailed list of exports is taken from the statistics 
furnished me by the collector of customs at Ciudad Juarez: 



Exports through the mgUmrhouse at Ciudad JuareZf Mexico, from July 1, 1900, to June 

SO, 1901, 


Articles. 


Value in 

United States 

currency. 


1 

Articles. 


Value in 

United States 

currency. 


Barrels 


1759 

175 

610 

45 

5,848 

1.895 

45 

868.880 

586. UO 

217 

698 


Cattl e, neat 


$584,010 


Baskets 


Chili 


8,350 
196 


Beans 


Chocolate 


Beer 


Clav flfiiires 


848 


Blankets 


Cyanides: 

Gold 




Bones 


66.666 


Bottles 


Silver 


72,850 


Bullion: 


Coffee 


8,860 


Gold 


Coin: 

Gold 




Silver 


12,500 

8,666,627 

240 


Candy 


Silver 


Canes 


Copper, sheets 
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Exp<yrts through the cuOom-hotise ai Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, etc — Continued. 



Artlclet. 



Drawn work 

Drugs 

Eatables 

Face powder 

Feathers and feather work 

Firearms 

Flour 

Footwear 

Foreign goods 

Fruits: 

Dried 

Fresh 

Fnmltore 

Galloon 

Garden stuff 

Glycerin 

HamesB 

Hats: 

Felt 

Straw 

Hides and skins 

Horses 

Instruments: 

Musical 

Scientific 

Ixtie 

Jewelry 

Lead 

Manufactures of brass 

Manufactures of copper 

Manufactures of gypsum .. 

Manufactures of iron 

Manufactures of leather . . . 
Manufactures of marble . . . 
Manufactures of paper 



Value in 

United States 

currency. 



S20,830 

265 

107 

88 

1,460 

82 

6 

22 

29,676 



54,778 

1.690 

515 

8,070 

7,690 

15 

876 

82,145 

18,230 

1,470 

706 
720 
840 
410 
650 
620 
25 
28 
660 
810 
890 
68 



Articles. 



Manufactures of shell 

Manufactures of silver 

Manufactures of wood 

Maps 

Matte 

Meat: 

Fresh 

Salted 

Mescal 

Mexican flags , 

Oil paintings 

Olive oil 

Ore, silver , 

Pasteboard 

Photographs 

Pilonclllo 

Plants, live 

Postage stamps, canceled 

Pottery 

Precious stones 

Printed books and pamphlets. 

Saddles 

Side arms 

Silk goods 

Soap 

Starch 

Tobacco: 

Cut and chewing 

Leaf 

Toys and curiosities 

Vanilla 

Wine , 

Total 



Value in 

United States 

currency. 



S65 

800 

1,084 

1,450 

54,222 

85 

517 

640 

200 

852 

12 

4,956,090 

1,230 

888 

3,726 

280 

60 

1,200 

5,060 

2,960 

176 

18 

880 

18 

42 

1,000 
8,000 

915 
95 

120 



10,576,520 



FREE ZONE. 

The free zone is still in existence, but its abolition will no doubt 
soon be effected, and industrial enterprises along the northern border 
of Mexico will then be restored and Ciudad Juarez may become a 
flourishing town. 

Charles W. Eondriok, Consid. 

Ciudad Juabez, November ^, 190L 



CHIHUAHUA. 



This consular district comprises the southern half of the State of 
Chihuahua and contains fully four-fifths of its population and wealth. 

The city of Chihuahua is the capital of the State and has 30,000 
inhabitants, including about 1,600 Americans and 600 Europeans. 
Probably, as many more Americans live in other portions of the district. 



MINING. 



Mining operations have increased considerably during the Dast year. 
New mines of gold, silver, and copper have been discovered and are 
being developed. The older mines, too, are being worked more exten- 
sively and profitably^ modern machinery having, in many instances, been 
brought from the United States. 
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CATTLE AND OBOPS. 

The rainfall this season has been insufficient, and the corn crop in 
this district will be short. For the same reason, many cattle are in 
poor condition, and in some sections considerable loss has resulted 
from lack of water and sufficient pasturage. 

TRADE WITH UNITED STATES. 

The total exports from this district to the United States during the 
past year amounted to $2,304,648 gold. I have no means of ascer- 
taining the value of the imports, but believe there has been an increase. 

, RAILBOADS. 

In addition to the three railroads touching Chihuahua (The Mexican 
Central, The Chihuahua and Pacific, and The Mineral), construction 
work has actually commenced on the Kiinsas City, Mexico and Orient 
Railroad. This line will enter Mexico at Presidio del Norte, Tex., and 
run southwest 600 miles to Topolobampo. It will pass through Chi- 
huahua and be 500 miles shorter than any other route to the Pacific 
Oceaui The company receives a liberal subsidy from the Mexican 
Government. 

NEW INDUSTRIES. 

Since my last annual report, an extensive packing house has been estab- 
lished in this city. Chihuahua consimies about 36,000 beeves and 
90,000 hogs per annum. A cracker factory and a macaroni factoiy are 
also entering business here. 

A smelter of 200 tons' dailjr capacity, which has been idle for ten 
years, is soon again to be put into operation. 

1 believe the outlook for the sale of United States products and for 
investment of United States capital is better than ever before. 

W. W. Mills, Consul. 

Chihuahua, October 17^ 1901. 



liA PAZ. 

No perceptible change has occurred in the trade and industries of 
this district within the last year. The drought, continued from one 
season to another, has greatly depressed the meager trade. Cattle 
raising, which had been a considerable resource, nas within the last 
three years almost disappeared, owing to the insufficient rains. 

MINEa. 

The only hope of prosperity lies in the mines, and it is said that 
minerals exist m this peninsula which warrant prospecting. 

The principal works in operation at present are the R>leo copper 
mines at Santa Rosalia and the Progress silver mines at Triunfo. The 
former employs some 4,000 men and the latter from 1,200 to 1,500. 
Three smaller companies are starting on gold ledges which are said to 
be favorable. 
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SUGAB. 

The crop of sugar cane this year was good, and whUe it is only 
grown in localities specially favored by running water, considerable 
profit was derived. The cost of making crude sugar and packing it 
lor market was 2 cents per pound, while its selling price was from 6 
to 7 cents Mexican (3 to 3i cents gold). The production from the 
San Jose and Todos Santos plantations, comprising some 1,500 acres, 
was about 5,000,000 pounds. These lands have no regular values, but 
at times they can be purchased for prices ranging from $50 to $125 
gold per acre, the latter being paid for very select land with improve- 
ments. This industry, though limited at present, should attract the 
attention of investors. 

SISAL. 

A new industry has been recently started, in the extraction of fiber 
from the sisal plant, which was formerly considered unfit for com- 
merce. A Chicago firm is already on the field with a large plant for 
fiber exti'action. As this work is entirelv new, no data can oe obtained 
that would serve for estimates; but while sisal-growing lands can be 
secured at present by the thousands of acres at a price not exceeding 
75 cents to $1 per acre, it is reasonable to suppose that as soon as this 
important discovery becomes known to the owners, they will raise 
their prices. 

Jas. Viosoa, Vice-Conml. 

La Paz, August 31, 1901. 



MATAMORA8. 

The industrial and commercial conditions of this consular district 
have improved somewhat since my last annual report. This section of 
the countrv has been visited by many prospectors during the Mst 
year, and the prospect of its early development is encouraging. The 
special object of this report is to speak briefly of the rich and varied 
resources of this section of the State of Tamaulipas, and the rare pos- 
sibilities which it would offer with better transportation facilities. 

MONTEBEY-MATAMORAS RAILWAY. 

It has been authoritatively stated that a concession has been granted 
by the Mexican Government to an American syndicate to Duild a 
standard-gauge railroad from Monterey to Matamoras, which is situ- 
ated in the State of Tamaulipas, near the mouth of the Kio Grande. 
The concession carries a governmental subvention of $8,000 a kilo- 
meter, and there is a strong probability that this State will add $2,000 
to this amount, which has already been increased by numerous private 
subscriptions. 

STOCK raising. 

The territory of northeastern Mexico is principally devoted to the 
raising of stock. It will never be suitable for any other industry, and 
its admirable location and unusual advantages m this regard might 
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render it, when the isthmian 'canal is completed, one of the chief 
sources of supply for the west coast and Pacific trade. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that stock raising is the chief industry of the interior of 
the State, there is a vast extent of land lying along the Rio Grande 
and other rivers through which the proposed milroad will pass that 
is susceptible of successful irrigation. This land has remained up to 
the present almost wholly undeveloped, on account of inadequate trans- 
portation facilities. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The soil is composed of a rich, alluvial loam, and one can scarcely 
exaggerate its wonderful fertility. Almost anything suited to a senu- 
tropical climate will grow, especially corn, cotton, sugar cane, beans, 
beets, fruits, vegetables, etc., and it has recently been demonstrated 
that rice can be successfully cultivated. On the American side of the 
Rio Grande, directly opposite this city, an American company has 
recently purchased 40, 000 acres of land and suitable pumping machmery, 
and next season intends to cultivate rice on an extensive scale. It may 
be well to state here that alon^ the lower reaches of the Rio Grande, 
the fall of the water is insufficient to irrigate by gravitation. 

One of the most promising enterprises and one which has been 
thoroughly tested, is the raising of sugar cane. The climate is 
admirably suited to the production of sugar. Its growth is perennial. 
The cane often shows 32 joints. The saccharine matter gradually 
increases until about the sixth or seventh year, when it is necessary to 
replant. In this connection, it has been stated that beets of tiie mangel- 
wurzel variety will grow, but their cultivation for the manufacture of 
sugar has never been attempted. They have, however, been success- 
fully planted at different seasons of the j^ear. 

No country surpasses the central region of Tamaulipas in the pro- 
duction of fruits and vegetables. Of the former, the orange stands 
first. The soil and climate combine to produce one of the most perfect 
oranges ^rown on the continent, and under conditions of temperature 
which eliminate all risk of destruction by cold. The fruit is unsur- 
passed for sweetness, lusciousness, thinness and toughness of skin, 
and productiveness. Besides oranges, lemons, limes, toronjas, guavas, 
bananas, aguacate, and all other semitropical fruits gfrow to perfection, 
while the almond, pecan, and English walnut also yield enormously. 

MINERAL RESOURCES. 

The mineral products of this district, while not to be compared with 
those of the interior and Pacific States in extent, varietur, or richness, 
are yet worthy of consideration. The dominant metal is galena (lead- 
silver). It is found in greater or less quantities along tne northern 
slope of the Lampassas Mountains, the northeastern slope of the Sierra 
Madre proper, and as far south as the Panuco River, the dividing line 
between Tamaulipas and Vera Cruz. The four principal mineral dis- 
tricts are Linares, San Nicolas, San Carlos, and Victoria. These 
regions, in fact, have only been prospected sufficiently to show that a 
scientific exploration would disclose great mineral wealth. Bitumi- 
nous coal of a good quality is found along the Rio Grande, and it is 
now being scientifically explored with the intention of developing it in 
the near future. Besides coal, iron, tin, sulphur, asphalt, and zinc 
may be found in different parts of the State. 
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MATAMORAS A PBOSPECTIVE TRADE GENTEB. 

I have spoken particularly concerning the above points, inasmuch as 
the railroad enterprise seems to be an assured fact. The old port at 
Bagdad could easily be reopened, and with the expenditure of money 
and by international agreement, one of the finest harbors on the Gulf 
coast could be constructed at the mouth of the Rio Grande. The loca- 
tion of Matamoras makes it important. Before the changing of the 
routes of commerce, all the importations for the interior were light- 
ered at Bagdad and consequently passed through the Matamoras cus- 
tom-house. It still enjoys both a maritime and a frontier distinction, 
the only one of its class m the Republic. In case of any improvement 
such as I have referred to above, this city would become a gateway of 
commerce. The products of the Northwest and Pacific slope would 
seek an outlet by the most direct lines to the Gulf, and this section 
would become an objective point for one or more of the large railway 
systems operating in the southwestern part of the United Stetes. The 
construction of the isthmian canal may give such an impetus to Gulf 
commerce that the improvement of this harbor will be considered 
necessary. 

The prosperity of this country is not spasmodic. Mexico is experi- 
encing a steady, normal growth, both in population and wealth. Her 
resources are being developed. New inaustries are constantly being 
established. Investments are secure. There is no discrimination 
against foreigners. The policy of the Government is one of peace and 
good will toward all. Mexico, and especially the State of Tamaulipas, 
which has recently elected an intelligent, liberal-minded governor, 
offers inducements worthy of the investigation of prospective investors 
and capitalists. 

P. Merrill Griffith, Consul. 

Matamoras, October 4, 1901. 



MAZATIiAN. 

EXPORTS. 



Following is a list of the exports from this port to the United States 
during the nscal year ended June 30, 1901: 



Articles. 


Value in 

United States 

currency. 


Articles. 


Value in 

United States 

currency. 


Blamuth 


$6.00 

830,704.62 

1,720,495.20 

708,306.04 

1,680.70 

1,006.14 

1,185.82 

2,600.00 

20.00 

107.00 

m.60 

88,876.74 

2,647.76 

911,980.62 

2,166.00 

28,927.31 

832.86 

1,428.85 

21,336.24 

80.00 

657.32 


Garbonzos 


$4,253.00 


BuIIion: 


Alligator skin 


14,177.77 


Gold 


Deerskins 


544.00 


Silver 


Fish skins 


1,896.82 
226.90 


Silver and gold 


Goat skins . ... 


Tailiiigs 


Oxhides 


78,966.65 
702.10 


Silver slag 


Horns 


Bones 


Limes 


28.60 


Books 


Ores 


111,712.22 


Chiles 


Silver ore 


851,074.73 


Cigars 


Precipitates 


51,228.00 


Caoutchonc 


Returned American goods 


1,896.52 
70.00 


Concentrates 


Rubber ^ 


Coffee 


Sicoria 


9,426.00 


Coin: 


Sulphides 


8,999.09 


Silver 


Shi^mps 


16,783.25 


Gold 


Tomato^w . 


8,693.30 


Copper 


Vegetables 


462.61 


Oftnf<tic potash 


Manofiranv . .. 


140.03 


Cotton 


Cedar 


929.47 


Fish, dried 


Guayaco . r t 


116.00 


Feathers 


Total 




Glue stock 


4,974,409.00 
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This is a loss of $877,362.48 as compared with the preceding fiscal 
year, and is accounted for as follows: 

Decrease: 

Alligator skins 18,879.24 

Silver and gold buUion 691,571.17 

SUverore 381,206.42 

Gold ore 147,424.89 

Precipitates 136,303.10 

Concentrates 204,597.61 

Wood, logs 11,977.63 

Raw sugar 24,141.28 

Fi8h,dned 8,308.00 

Total decrease 1,514,409.24 

Increase: 

Silver bullion 54,478.41 

GoldbulUon 242,005.73 

Hides and skins 22,001.52 

Mexican dollars 313,989.62 

Shrimps 4,571.57 

Total increase 637,046.76 

Difference 877,362.48 

OPPOBTUNinES FOB NEW INDUSTBIES. 

A meat-packing house, a paper mill, a glass factory, and outinin^ 
plants for shrimps, fish, oysters, and tomatoes are needed here, and 
would, in my opinion, prove good paying investments; also smelting 
works and an ore mill. 

MEANS OF DEVELOPING AMEBIGAN TBADE IN MEXIOO. 

The greatest handicap our exporters have to overcome in the 
development of American trade in this district is that nearly all large 
Mazatlan business houses are bmnches of either German, French, or 
Spanish firms, and have been established for forty years or more. 
When after years of .service, the heads of these branch houses retire 
and return to their native land to enjoy well-earned wealth and rest, 
younger men who have come to Mexico early in life and who under- 
stand the customs, habits, and language of the inhabitants, succeed 
them and carry on the business. 

The merchandise required by the branch houses is ordered from 
home firms and arrives here m sailing vessels twice a year. The 
whole cargo represents generally a single consignment, and includes 
goods manufactured in England, Germany, France, and Spain. The 
charges for freight on these vessels are very low. 

To successfully introduce American goods here, many difficulties 
must first be overcome. As above stated, the trade has long been 
controlled by European firms, which, as a matter of course, prefer 
doing business with their own countries. But trial shipment of cer- 
tain goods in which our manufacturers are especially strong should be 
consigned to reliable firms here having connections in the United 
States. This would be the entering wedge and would, no doubt, lead 
to additional orders. As yet, American manufacturers, especially of 
dry goods, hats, ladies and gentlemen's furnishings, shoes, and notions, 
have made practically no attempt to capture even a portion of the trade. 
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A FLOATING SAMPLE STORE. 

1 received information some time since that a vessel would leave the 
United States for the we&tern coast of Mexico, Central and South 
America having on sale samples of merchandise of all kinds suitable 
for tropical trade, each line of goods being in charge of an expert, 
salesman. This would be a most excellent idea, and would ultimately 
result in the importation of millions of dollars worth of American 
manufactures. 

SAMPLE ROOMS. 

Sample rooms under the control of the American consulate, well 
equipped and with facilities for taking orders, should be established in 
every port, and would, in my opinion, prove the cheapest and best 
methoa of bringing the excellence of our manufactures to the attention 
of the public. 

METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

United States manufacturers and exporters could greatly increase 
tlieir trade if they would employ the metric system of weights and 
measures, which is in use in neany all conmiercial countries. 

BUSINESS DIREOIORY. 

It would be of the greatest assistance in the development of our 
trade with Mexico if the different commercial organizations of the 
United States would jointly issue a complete list of our merchants and 
manufacturers, containing no advertisements, and send copies to the 
consular officers for distribution. I know of several good orders that 
have been lost because I could not give the addresses of houses deal- 
ing in the particular goods wanted. 

Our imports from Mexico amount to almost $70,000,000, while our 
exports to that countiy are only a little over $30,000,000. This con- 
dition of trade should be reversed, and 1 am satisfied that it could be 
accomplished if the right methods were pursued. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

One of the first things instilled in the minds of Mexican children 
is politeness. It is taught in the schools and is practiced by the rich 
ana poor alike; it prevails in business as well as in home circles. 
Mexicans are very polite in all their correspondence, and the short, 
blunt, business letters of our exporters make a bad impression upon 
them. They imagine their trade is neither appreciated nor desired. 

OCEAN TRANSPORTATION. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company's vessels touch at Mazatlan six 
times a month. Steamers leave Panama on the 3d, 13th, and 24th of 
each month, arriving at Mazatlan on the 19th, 28th, and the 8th, and 
leave San Francisco for Mazatlan and the south on the 8th, 18th, and 
28th, arriving here on the 3d, I4th, and 24th. The time occupied by 
the trip from San Francisco to Mazatlan is six days. The first-class 
fare is usually $45 (United States gold), but at the present time there 
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is a rate war among the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, and theCompania Sud Americana Vapores, 
and the present fares are: First class, $18; second class, $10 (United 
States gold). The freight rate is $1 per ton from San Francisco to 
Mazatjan, but this is liable to change at any moment, when, no doubt, 
the former tariff of $12 per ton will be in force again. 

The steamer Curacao of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company leaves 
San Francisco for Mazatlan on the 7th of each month and arrives here 
on the morning of the 13th, leaving the same evening for Lower Cali- 
fornia and Gmf ports, calling at Altata, La Paz, San Rosalia, and 
Guaymas, returning here on the 13th of the month, and departing for 
San Francisco the same day. 

The Kosmos Line steamers make monthly trips from Hamburg, 
Germany, to San Francisco, and lately have been running as far norui 
as Puget Sound, arriving here about the -middle of the month on their 
up trip, and the latter part of the month on their down trip. 

Steamers of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company ana the Com- 
pania Sud Americana Vapores leave Valparaiso on the 1st. 15th, and 
29th of each month and arrive here on the 30th, 13th, ana 27th, and 
leave San Fi*ancisco on the 12th, 26th, and 28th and arrive in Mazatlan 
on the 3d, 17th, and 31st. Passenger and freight rates on these lines 
are the same as those on the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 

SAILING VESSELS. 

Owing to prevailing very low freight rates, sailing vessels from the 
United States have ceased calling here, except on rare occasions, when 
they bring powder, dynamite, and fuses, which passenger steamers are 
pronibitea from carrying. 

German sailing vessels arrive here, usually in September or October, 
direct either from Germany or France, with cargoes for local mer- 
chants. Generally^ these vessels are loaded with goods belonging to 
one firm, but occasionally vessels come here (usually from Hamburg) 
with mixed consignments. Their freight rates are 25 shillings per 
English ton (equal to 35 cubic feet), while the German steamers charge 
45, 50, and 60 shillings per cubic meter or 100 kilograms. 

MEXICAN COAST STEAMERS. 

Mazatlan has three lines of coast steamers: The Compania de Trans- 
portes Maritimos, with 5 vessels; the Linea de Navi^cion del Pacifico, 
also with 5 vessels, and the Vapores Nacionales, with 2, all of which 
do a very profitable passenger and freight business on the Mexican 
coast from Guaymas to Acapulco. These three lines are owned in 
Mazatlan and the general offices of the companies are located here. 
The first two lines nave each added a new steamer (buUt in England) 
to their fleet. 

BAILBOADS. 

The only railroad operated in this State is the Occidental Railroad, 
running from Altata (a small port on the Gulf of California) to Culia- 
can, the capital, a distance of about 45 miles. The road is of standard 
gauge and pays well. It is owned and controlled by English capital. 

Several new railroad projects within this consular district are being 
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discnssed in official circles^ but as yet only one has materialized — the 
Kansas City, Mexico and Oriental Railroad, which is now in process 
of construction. The western terminus of this road will be at Topolo- 
bampo, in the State of Sinaloa, which has one of the finest natural 
harbors on the Pacific coast. Work is being pushed from both ends 
of the line and a great deal of grading has been done. 

No progress has been made since my last report toward extending 
the International Railroad from Durango to Mazatlan, but many well- 
informed people claim that the road will be built in the near future. 

BAILBOAD FBOM OUATMAS TO MAZATLAN. 

This projected coast line is backed by United States capitalists. The 
projectors have an unlimited amount of money behind them and they 
enjoy the confidence of the Mexican Government, which has offered 
tiiem a subsidy of $8,000 per mile. It is claimed, however, that a more 
liberal offer is necessary before they will decide to begin construction. 

A committee from this State is at present in the City of Mexico, 
endeavoring to secure a more liberal concession. 

This road would open up a very rich mining belt, as well as an agri- 
cultural region of great possibilities. The forests along the projected 
line are among the best in Mexico, and consist of white and' yellow 
pine, oak, cedar, mahogany, rosewood, ebony, and lignum vitmn. It 
would also connect directly with the great railway systems of the 
United States and would do more than any one thing to increase our 
trade with the west coast of Mexico. 

BOADS AND CANALS. 

This State (Sinaloa) is very deficient in wagon roads, and practically 
nothing is done toward building new ones or keeping the old roads in 
repair. All transportation into the interior is by either mules or 
burros. 

There are no canals in this State, with the exception of a small one 
near Fuerte, used for irrigation purposes only; neither are there any 
navigable streams that could be utilized for moving freight. 

OOMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 

If the very best men — men who are gentlemen in every sense of the 
word — who speak Spanish fluently, and who do not use liquor, were 
sent here, I am satisfied that they would do a profitable business if 
they represented the right houses. Commercial travelers will find here 
a superior class of very conservative merchants, who take great pride 
in paying their debts promptly. Business failures are very rare, there 
having feen only one in the last fifteen years, and that was due to the 
failure of the main house in Paris. 

When a commercial agent arrives in any Mexican city where he 
expects to do business, the wisest plan is to pay his respects to the 
proper authorities, both city and custom-house, state his business, and 
request a license to sell to merchants. The fee for the license varies 
from $10 to $30, according to the class of goods, and if the agent 
thinks the charge excessive, bv keeping cool and showing that he can 
not afford to pay so much on his particular line of goods, he succeeds 
in almost every case in having the fee reduced. 
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Samples which have no commercial value are admitted free of duty. 

Passports are not necessary in Mexico, but it would be well to reg- 
ister at the American consulate, as it is often important for the consul 
to know where to send delayed telegrams or mail, and very frequently, 
also, he may be able to give valuaWe information and pointers to trav- 
elers which they could not secure from any other source. 

EXISTING BATES OF LICENSE. 

The tax on sales is $2.60 for each $100 worth sold. This tax is paid 
by the purchaser, as it is charged in his bill, no matter how large or 
small the amount may be. 

Elach leaf of the accounting books used in commercial houses is 
stamped by the Government, and stamps must be put on all legal 
documents, contracts, leases, etc., according to the consideration 
named. Bank checks require 2 cents for each check less than $100, 
and 5 cents for amounts over $100; notes, 10 cents for $100; orders, 2 
cents for each $10; bills and receipts, 2 cents for each $20 or fraction 
thereof, and invoices, 3 cents for each $5. 

FINES. 

The heads of all Government dei)artments inflict a very heavy fine 
on everyone found guilty of violating the stamp law, and in default 
of prompt payment, the culprit is confined in the city jail. One half 
of the amount of the fine is awarded the informant; the other half 
is turned into the Mexican treasury. 

BANKING. 

Banks in Mexico make charges for transactions that a United States 
banker would never think of. If small change is wanted, the charges 
are 1 per cent, and up to a few years a^o, depositors had to pay a 
small per cent for the privilege of depositing their money. 

Interest on gilt-edged notes is from 8 to 10 per cent, and in case a 
note is renewed, 1 per cent additional is charged, no matter how 
responsible the person is. Long-time loans, secured by real estate, 
pay 12 per cent interest per annimi. To exchange foreign money, the 
charges are from 3 to 6 per cent in addition to the auoted premium. 
People not engaged in business use the banks very tittle and hardly 
ever deposit tneir idle money, preferring to keep it hidden in their 
homes. The profits of the banking business are very lai^ge, often as 
much as 20 per cent per annum on the capital invested. The bankers 
are very conservative and a bank failure is a great rarity in Mexico. 



The National Bank, the oldest establishment of its kind here, is a 
branch of the National Bank of the City of Mexico, which has a capital 
of $20,000,000. The local branch is capitalized at $2,000,000, does 
an annual business amounting to $1,500,000, and keeps an average of 
$100,000 caah on hand. The profits of last year amounted to $100,000. 

The Bank of Mexico and Liondon is a oranch of the bank of like 
name at the City of Mexico, which has a capital of $15,000,000. The 
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Mazatlan branch has a capital of $1,000,000, does an annual business 
of $1,000,000, and claims to have made between $50,000 and $75,000 
during the past year. 

The Occiaental Bank is a Mazatlan institution, and is owned and con- 
trolled by local merchants. This bank has five branches, located in 
Guaymas, Colima, Culiacan, Alamos, and Hermosillo, and has a paid-up 
capital of $1,500,000. It does a business (in Mazatlan) amounting tp 
$3,000,000, with a profit of $150,000. This bank is one of the main 
institutions of Mazatlan. 

NAVIGATION TAXES AND FEES. 

No tonnage fees are collected from the following vessels, viz: War 
vessels, vessels used solely for fishing, pleasure yachts, and small ves- 
sels engaged in local business. 

Tonnage fees must be paid each time a vessel arrives from a foreign 
port. lor steamers, the charge is 6 cents per ton; for sailing vessels, 
10 cents. 

All foreign vessels loaded with merchandise destined for a foreign 
port are reauired to pay the following tax: For distance of between 
5 and 60 miles, $1 a ton; over 60 miles and under 360 miles, $3; over 
360 miles, $5 a ton. 

Pilot fees are charged as follows: Clearing for foreign ports, $1.76 
Mexican silver; anchoring. $4; mooring and unmooring, $5. If the 

Eilot is retained on board snip, $2 a day and $1 a day for each one of 
is crew. Sailing fee after port is closed and before 8 o'clock p. m., 
$10: at a later hour, $20. 

If a Mexican vessel is in port or arrives while a foreign vessel is in 
the same port, owners can not ship freight, even if they so desired, on 
the foreign bottom, but must deliver it to the Mexican vessel. 

QUABANTINE RULES. 

The fee for a bill of health for steamers destined for a foreign port 
is $5; for a Mexican port, $3; for sailing vessels for a Mexican port, 
$2, and for a foreign port, $3. 

For the first visit of a health officer, every vessel must pay the fol- 
lowing fees: In the first Mexican port she touched at, 2 cents a ton 
or $10 minimum; all other Mexican ports, 1 cent a ton or $5 mini- 
mum; vessels plying between Mexican ports only, 1 cent a ton or $3 
minimum. 

Under the quarantine rules, vessels must pay the following fees: 
Three cents a ton for every day in quarantine. Tasseneers must pay, 
if taken to the quarantine hospital, $5 if first class ana $3 if second, 
each day, and seamen $2.50. 

Vessels having to be disinfected in case of contagious diseases must 
pay, if not over 100 tons gross, $20; if over 1,000 tons, $35; if not 
over 2,000 tonsj $65, and over 2.000 tons, $100. 

For disinfecting baggage on land a fee of $1.50 is charged; $1 for 
members of the crew; $1 for bedding and each cabin, and 2 cents a 
kilo for all other classes of goods. 

None of these fees will be collected from war ships, from vessels 
being compelled to put in under distress, which do not enter into any 
commercial transactions at the port, or from revenue vessels. 
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NEW INDUSTRIES. 
SHOE FACrOBY. 

Among the new industries here is a large shoe factory, which will 
be operated on the American plan, using the Goodyear and McKay 
standard screw system. The entire outfit was furnished by the Unitea 
Shoe Machinery Company, of Boston, Ma^. , and is of the most modern 
pattern. 

The factory, under the supeiTision of M. T. Wholy, of Boston, 
expects to make 2,000 pairs of shoes a day by piecework, and will 
give employment to 150 persons. 

It is owned by a stock company with a paid-up capital of $300,000. 

A MODERN TANNERY. 

The Compania Agricolo Industria, located at the Haciendo Palmilla, 
about 10 miles from here, opened up their establishment about two 
weeks ago. All machinery is of the latest design and was furnished 
by the Vaughn Company, of Peabody, Mass. The steam plant is of 
120 horsepower. The factory has a capacity of 100 sides of sole and 
upper, is under the management of three American foremen, and 
employs 150 men. The capital is $300,000. This plant and the new 
shoe factory will be merged into one company, as the majority of stock 
in both organizations is held by the same persons. 

SOAP PACrOEY. 

A modern soap factory has been opened here under the name of 
"La Union." It has a capital of $200,000, employs 25 men^ and man- 
ufactures 1,000 kilos of soap and 1,700 gallons of cocoanut oil a day. 

SUGAR PRODUCTION. 

The State of Sinaloa is an exceptionally favored region for the 
growth of sugar cane. There is a certainty of raising from 40 to 50 
tons of cane an acre each season, and the cane carries a very high per- 
centage of sugar, estimated at not less than 200 pounds to the ton. An 
acre of sugar cane here will produce more pounds of sugar than an acre 
of hay land in the north produces pounds of hay. Replanting is neces- 
sary only every twelve or fifteen years. 

The grinding season lasts from December 1 until June 1, during 
which time the weather is simply perfect — no rain to interfere with the 
handling of the crop, nor frosts to do any damage. 

SUGAR PLANTS ON THE WBOT COAST OP MEXICO. 

First. At Ahome, Sinaloa, on the Fuerte River, is located the Aguila 
Sugar Refining Company, owned by B. F. Johnstone & Co., an Ameri- 
can concern. It is in a very prosperous condition and will be incor- 
porated in the near future under the name of The Sinaloa Sugar 
Company, where its capital and output will be greatly increased. At 
present the mill has a capacity of about 400 tons per annum. Cane is 
purchased from the growers at $4 a ton. 

Second. At Florida, on the same river, is located the Zakany 
Sucesores sugar mill, with a capacity of 200 tons per annum. 
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Third. At Constancia, about 16 miles from Ahome, on the Fuerte 
River, is located the Constancia mill, owned by Francisco Orrantia. 
The capacity as 160 tons per annum. 

Fourth. At Culiacan is the sugar mill and plantation La Aurora, 
with a capacity of 360 tons. The company cultivates its own cane. 

Fifth. At Novelato, on Culiacan River, is located the hacienda 
Primavera, owned bv Almada Brothers. This plantation is the largest 
in the State of Sinaloa, and has a capacity of 2,600 tons. Water for 
irrigation is taken from the river and carried by ditches to the several 
fiel^. 

Sixth. At Tepic are located the Escondia and Puga mills, with an 
annual capacity of 2.600 and 1,600 tons, respectively. The Puga mills 
are now increasing tneir output to 3,600 tons. The product of both 
mills is transport^ on wagons 66 miles to a point of shipment on the 
coast. 

THB CONSUMPTION OF BUGAB. 

The consumption of sugar in the following markets, which are in 
part supplied by west coast mills, is as follows: 

State of— ^ Tons, 

Sinaloa 2,500 

Sonora 2,500 

Chihuahua 3,000 

Cohuila 1,500 

Durango 2,500 

Gampeche and Yucatan 5, 000 

Other points on the west coast 1, 500 

Total 18,500 

As only 7,670 tons of refined sugar are produced annually, these 
figures indicate that there is a large market ror this article, which sells 
at an average price of 24 cents a Mlogram, or about 11 cents a 
pound, but as the Mexican import duty on sugar is 16 cents a kilo- 
gram, foreign competition is eliminated. The deficiency is supplied 
by a very poor graae of black sugar called *'panoche," made by the 
small mills. Panoche will not stand transportation during the warm 
season. 

A recent report by the Holland sugar commission in regard to the 
sugar industry shows the following statistics of production: 

Per hectare. 

Mexico kilos.- 7,000=15,400 pounds 

Martinique do 2,400= 5, 280 pounds 

Dutch India do 4,200= 9,240 pounds 

Cuba do.... 4,300= 9, 460 pounds 

Brazil do 6, 000=13, 200 pounds 

Guadalupe do 2,400= 5,280 pounds 

Reunion do 4,000= 8, 000 pounds 

Louis ELaiseb, Consul. 
Mazatlan, October 17^ 1901. 

MONTEREY. 

IMFOBTS AND EXPORTS. 

Statistics available at this time place the value of the imports into 
Mexico during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, at $74,471,914 
gold — an increase over the preceding twelve months of $13,167,000 
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•old — two-thirds of which passed through the district of Monterey. 

?he value of the exports during the same period amounted to about 
$82,000,000 gold, an increase of about $12,000,000 gold. The exports 
from Monterey also increased about $2,000,000 gold, or a total of about 
$17,000,000 gold for the year. The imports into Monterey, the great 
majority of which came from the United States, amounted to about 
$17,000,000 gold over the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900. Monterey 
is an inland port, and as entries are made at the border ports, as a rule, 
it is difficult to secure exact figures; but the statistics quoted may be 
considered as nearly correct. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The industries of this district are steadily increasing, and following 
is a list of the enterprises recently projected or completed: 

Steel works, a sugar factory and refinery, a silver refinery, a malt 
house, the freight depot of the Mexican National Railroad, a glass fac- 
tory, the roundhouse and machine shop of the Mexican National Rail- 
way, a pasteboard factorv, a tinware factory, an electric-car line 
connecting steel works with depot, and the Mercantile Bank building, 
one of the finest structures in the Republic, besides numerous other 
excellent buildings for business purposes and many first-class private 
residences. 

DEVELOPMENT OF NUEVO LEON. 

In the State of Nuevo Leon, of which Monterey is the capital, there 
is great activitv and progress. Fine buildings, public and private, 
are being rapidly constructed, but notwithstanding, private houses still 
fail to meet the demand. The new &teel plant referred to is being 
rapidly pushed to completion, and the railroad therefrom to the iron 
mines is in operation. The Mexican National Railroad has been 
accorded the privilege of building a railroad from Monterey to Mata- 
moras, which will give transportation facilities to northeastern Nuevo 
Leon, northern Tamualipas, and southeastern Texas. 

The sugar factory at Linares has been remodeled, and during the 
present season, will be engaged in the production of alcohol. This 
plant is soon to be removea to La Ciniz, where it contemplates manu- 
lacturinjj several million pounds of sugar next season. 

The mining territory contiguous to Monterey is being steadily devel- 
oped, the combined mineral output of the smelters now reaching about 
$20,000,000 annually. The refinery operated by smelter No. 2, so called, 
has been successful in refining all the bullion presented, bmelter No. 
3 has broken ground for a roasting plant to cost $500,000, which will 
greatly increase its facilities for handling certain classes of ore. 

The Cuahtemoc Brewery is building huge additions to its plant, 
which will triple its present capacity and make it the largest in the 
Republic and one of tne best equipped on the continent. 

The continued development of the coal deposits at Barroteran and 
San Felipe has decreasea the price of fuel, and this insures to Monterey 
continued supremacy as the manufacturing center of Mexico. 

Agriculture in the State of Nuevo Leon progresses slowly. The 
country is mostly barren, with but little water, and while there is some 
improvementj the industry is not keeping pace with the manufacturing 
and commercial development of the otate. 
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DEVELOPMENT OP OOAHULIA. 

In the State of Coahulia, a part of this district, extensive irrigation 
enterprises have been completed and others are in course of construc- 
tion. The Coahulia and Pacific Railroad, running from Saltillo to 
Torreon, will also be finished by May next, and will give access to the 
richest aj^ricultural section of tne State. 

The city of Torreon is developing very rapidly. From a wayside 
station ten years ago, it is now a prosperous city of 26,000 inhabitants, 
embracing a number of extensive manufacturing and other enterprises. 
For instance, the new smelter at that place (practically completed) is 
one of the largest in the world, and waterworks, sewers, ana an elec- 
tric tram system are being contracted for and will be installed within 
two years. The electric line from Torreon to Lerdo (a distance of 7 
or 8 miles) is the best e<]|uipped and constructed in the Republic and 
is doing an excellent busmess. 

DEVEIX>PBCENT OP TABfAUUPAS. 

Tamaulipas, also in this district, is the least advanced of the timber 
States, but under its progressive governor, is beginning to show signs 
of develojMnent. The ofl deposite also give promise of becoming of 
great value. Its true wealth, however, Res in stock raising and agri- 
culture. It is the best- watered State on the frontier, ana its fertile 
soil is adapted to raising nearly all semitropical and tropical products. 
The climate is good. Tne marked development of Tamaulipas is along 
these lines, and considerable progress has been made during the past 
year. For example, the Bernal Orchard Company, at Forlon, an 
American enterprise, has met with great success, and the Frio Valley 
Company, owned by some of thegentlemen connected with the Bernal 
orchard, is qow developing the Walnut hacienda, about 20 miles south 
of Escandon station, on the Mexican Gulf Railroad, and is also planning 
a great sugar, rice, and fruit plantation. 

V ictoria, the capital of Tamaulipas, has electric lights and an ice 
plant, while every city and town in northern Mexico is prosperous and 
progressive. 

Tampioo has developed into a great port, destined to be, it is 
thought, the gi'eatest m the country, it is not believed, however, 
that Tampico will ever become a great manufacturing or commercial 
center. 

Philip Carroll, 
Vice wnd Deputy Consul' Oeneral in Cha/rge, 

Monterey, November ^, 190L 



AMEBIOAN ENTEBPBISE IN MONTEBEY. 

The great progress for which Monterey is noted does not date back 
many years. In 1888, for example, there were no manufactories here, 
nor was there a cogwheel or smokestack within the city limits, and 
very little trade was carried on with the United States. At that time, 
there were only thirteen Americans in the city, and only one private 
banking house, that of Patricio Milmo. Financial and commercial 

H. Doc. 820 81 
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intercourse was practically nil. Exchange and drafts were on Lon- 
don, Antwerp, Madrid, and Paris, while it was difficult to procure a 
draft on New York. At present, there are two large financial estab- 
lishments in the city, with abundant capital, whose principal business 
is with the United States, and exchange on New York is obtainable for 
unlimited amounts, while with one exception, the Milmo bank, exchange 
on Europe can not be procured. At the period referred to railroad 
services were meager. The Monterey and Mexican Gulf Railroad, 
which connects Monterey with Tampico and other important points, 
was then in course of construction. In order to make the road pay, it 
became necessary to seek the cooperation of manufacturing industries 
in the United States and to invite the investment of capital. This was 
accomplished bv the constructor, afterwards general manager and part 
owner of the Grulf road. Col. J. A. Robertson, to whom Monterey is 
more indebted for her almost unparalleled striaes in all directions than 
any other man. Through his influence, smelters 1, 2, and 3, so called, 
were established. 

About this time the brewery, to which he gave the land and which 
has made so many Montereites wealthy, was projected and carried to a 
successful finish through his influence. Colonel Robertson also estab- 
lished the iron foundry and machine company, the wire-nail works, the 
brick works, all of which he owned. The Terminal and Mineral Belt 
Railroad^ wnich he built, connecting Monterey with Diente, an exten- 
sive mining district, is another of his enterprises, as is also the roller 
flouring mill. The waterworks and sewerage system, which are on 
the eve of success, are other projects due to him. The gas plant and 
power company, for which he has just procured a concession, i^ 
another. He has also established four JProteistant churches in northern 
Mexico. In fact there is not a stride which the city has made with 
which he is not identified. He is also owner of the Daily News, a 
Monterey publication which would do credit to any city in the United 
States. He induced the authorities to enter upon an extensive 
improvement of the streets, and under their authori^ has laid many 
miles of brick streets, whicn have been of much benefit to and greatly 
increased the prosperity of the city and its inhabitants. In fact. Col- 
onel Robertson has been the pioneer builder of this city, and to him 
is due much of its enterprise and success. Not only is this true of 
Monterey, but also of a large portion of northern Mexico. 

Philip C. Hanna, Conavl- General. 

MONTERET, Jvhf 30, 1901. 



NOGAI.E8. 

Sonora being one of the border States of Mexico, is becoming 
acquainted with American modes of business, and as there is a con- 
stantly increasing influx of mining and other business men from the 
United States, trade between the two countries is annually improving. 
American manufacturers are gradually learning that in order to sell 
their goods they must accommodate themselves to the wants and 
peculiarities of their customers, and not attempt to impose their own 
ideas upon them. Formerly, only an occasional trade circular printed 
in Spanish was sent to this consulate; now, fully one-half are in that 
language. Many United States houses have also adopted the plan 
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of sending out younff Mexicans or Cubans as traveling salesmen, and 
as they are unusually well acquainted with the wante of the liatin- 
American trade, they have achieved excellent results, not only in sell- 
ing goods, but also in advising their employers as to modes of packing 
and aesirable qualities and patterns of merchandise. 

MINES. 

Mining has greatly increased during the past year, notably in the 
production of copper, of which immense bodies are located in aiflFerent 
parts of Sonora. These mines are being rapidly developed, and there 
IS certain to be an enormous increase in the output of this metal within 
the next few years. As the copper ones all carry a percentage of gold 
and silver^ the production of tne latter metals will also show a corre- 
sponding increase. 

Railroads will be completed during the year from Naco to La 
Cananea, towns on the international line, and from Douglas to Naco- 
sari, copper-mining camps in Sonora. Both of these lines will connect 
with an independent American system, running at first to Deming, 
N. Mex., and later to El Paso, Tex. 

AGRICULTURE AND TRADE. 

The orange crop wUl be large and will mature very early this sea- 
son, and as it will reach the markets of the United States before the 
California crop ripens, producers in Sonora hope for an exceptionally 
profitable year. 

Cattle Have sold at good prices, and large numbers have been 
exported to the United States, while contracts for future shipments 
have exhausted the visible supply. 

Trade with the United States is increasing, except in some lines of 
fancy goods, which are being produced in uermany, at exceedingly 
low prices. Merchants who formerly purchased these goods in France 
now buy them from Germany. 

Sonora will be brought into closer trade relations with the United 
States during the next few years, owing to the fact that several rail- 
roads are projected to connect American systems with ports on the 
Gulf of California, and from these, steamship lines will carry merchan- 
dise to Asiatic poits by shorter routes than from the coast of California. 

J. F. Darnall, Consul, 

NoGALES, October ^5, 1901. 



SAIiTIIiliO. 

The exports from this district for the last six months of 1900 were 
$848,716.94, Mexican currency ($403,140).* For the first six months 
of the year 1901 they amounted to $1,132,271.80 ($566,003), an increase 
over the last six months of 1900 of $286,565.06 ($161,863), thus justify- 
ing the prediction of Consul Towle, in his annual report for last year, 
that the exports would continue to augment for an indefinite period. 

*In the first six months of 1901, the average value of the peso was 49.9 cents; in 
1900, it was 47.5 cents; in 1899, 46.9 cents. 
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During the calendar year 1900, the exports from this district to the 
United States were $1,580,852.88 ($750,905); in the year preceding, 
they amounted to $1,285,670.46 ($602,979), an increase during 1900 of 
$295,182.43 ($147,926). 1 predict a greater ratio of increase for the 
year 1901 than for 1900. 

INDUSTBIES. 

Saltillo has a variety of industries, among which are several large 
flouring mills, cotton factories, brick plants, blanket factories, tan- 
neries, furniture factories, a hat factory, railroad repair shops, lumber 
yards, an electric-light plant, a telephone exchanjge, a large and well- 
equipped city slaughternouse, and three banks. The factories are run 
by steam or water; sometimes bv both. Three railroads have their 
centers in Saltillo, and other roads are either projected or in course of 
construction. ^ The new hotel spoken of in the last annual report from 
the consulate is to be finished in April, 1902. The sewen^e and water- 
works are now completed, and every property owner m the city is 
required by law to connect his premises with the former. 

SALTILLO AS A CITY FOR INVESTMENTS. 

Owing to climatic conditions, Saltillo is especially adapted for a sani- 
tarium. The city has a population of about 30,000, and is 5,300 feet 
above sea level. The climate is delightful, having an average tempera- 
ture of 64.5^ F. During all seasons, Saltillo attracts many visitors — 
the excursionist for its beautiful scenery and the health seeker for its 
high, dry, and invigorating climate, wnich is especially recommended 
to sufferers from puhnonary diseases. I believe that a sanitarium here 
would be a paying institution, both because of the healthful climate 
and excellent water of Saltillo and its proximity to the United States. 

Saltillo is located in a fruit-raising section; various varieties thrive 
well here. Tomatoes, beans, corn, and other vegetables are also pro- 
duced in abundance, and, in my opinion, there is an opening for the 
establishment of a canning factory, this being the center of three raU- 
roads that traverse the fruit-producing sections of the surrounding 
country. There is no factory of this description in the northern part 
of the Kepublic, all canned goods being imported and retailing at exor- 
bitant prices. 

Upon careful investigation, Saltillo will be found, I think^ to be a de- 
sirable field for the American capitalists. New mines are bemg opened, 
new factories established, new mdustries springing up; and these are 
not "wild-cat" speculations, but permanent, paying investments. 

Samuel Bennett, Vtce- Conml m Charge. 

Saltillo, October 5, 1901. 



TUXPAN. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, 1 can report but few 
changes. Exports decreased in one item only, vanilla, which was 
probably shipped through the port of Vera Cruz. Imports from the 
United States have been light, buyers preferring the Vera Cruz and 
City of Mexico markets. There has been no change in taxes, the 
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money market has been easy, and merchants are preparing for a good 
winter's trade. 

The New Jersey and Mexican Asphalt Company has done nothing in 
the past year, but it is rumored that the firm will soon commence work 
again. The London Oil and Trust Company has received most of its 
machinery for boring and drilling; when the managers will commence 
work is unknown. 

The two brickyards have orders ahead all the time. One has just 
received a new brick machine from the United States, which will 
enable it to keep up with the demand. The two sawmills work steadily. 
One of them is a German plant, sawing for that market. 

AGBICULTURE. 

Bains have been generous, and crops of every description good, with 
a surplus of corn for shipment to less-favored districts. Vanilla, 
tobacco, and coffee are cultivated on a small scale. 

Land seekers have visited this section and some large sales have 
been made, but there are no improvements as yet, with one exception — 
a plantation of 6,000 acres, 1 mUe below the town, fronting on the 
river, nearly all fenced, with about 400 head of cattle jon it. The 
manager has already planted 60,000 rubber trees. 

OOMMUNIOATION. 

The owning of the canal (some years hence) between Tampico and 
Tuxpan is much talked of. If ever effected, it will prove a benefit to 
all travelers, as the present means of communication between the two 
ports (by tug or lighter over a rough bar to steamer) is not only 
unpleasant, but at times dangerous. The prospects for opening the 
bar or for completion of the Hidalgo railroad are remote. The Ward 
Line steamers call about twice a month; the Mexican National Line 
as often. 

There is no healthier port on the whole coast of Mexico than this. 
Not a single case of infectious or contagious disease has occurred dur- 
ing the year. 

Edwin R. Wells, Vwe- Consul. 

Tuxpan, October IS, 1901. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

The census of this territory was taken on March 31, 1901, showing 
an increase since the enumeration of 1891 of 6,008 persons, the rate 
being 19.09 per cent; and now, with an area of 7,600 square miles, the 
population is 37,479, of whom 178 persons are reported as having been 
born in the United States. The towns of British Honduras are entirely 
on the seacoast, and the supporting industries of both town and coun- 
try are the cutting and exporting of mahogany and dyewoods and the 
raising an4 shipping of bananas, oranges, plantains, and cocoanuts. 
The only manufacturing industry is the making of sugar, in the south- 
ern district of Toledo, which represents an output of 776,000 pounds. 

FRUIT TRADE. 

The enhanced cost of cutting of the woods of the colony (because of 
increased distances from the streams) and the great depression in the 
European markets for these woods has caused a large falling oflf in the 
output, but the fruit trade has had a notable and unexpected revival. 
In December, 1900, the Independent Line of steamers from New 
Orleans began a fortnightly service to and from Belize and the coast, 
and the result of this competition with the steamers that had so long 
controlled the trade is that from January 1 to September 30, 1901, the 
values of fruit shipped, compared with the corresponding months of 
1900, were: 



Pnilt 


1900. 


190L 


Bananas 


$71,208.28 
12,670.06 
11,927.61 


1127,662.66 


Plantains 


11,904.50 


Cocoanuts - 


19,850.67 








Total 


96,806.84 


159.417.78 







Because of thus finding a new market for the fruit (for the vessels 
purchase directly from the sailboats and dories) other lands have been 
cleared and planting increased, with bright hopes for the future, based 
on the above-noted increase ox $63,611.89 for nine months only. 



OOBfMEROE. 



The total value of the exports from British Honduras to the United 
States for the year ended June 80, 1901, was $242,079.50, not includ- 
ing 9836.80, the value of returned American goods. 
486 
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The return of imports into this colony for 1900-1901 is as follows: 

QencraX imports into British Honduras in 1900, 

TEN PER CENT AD VALOREM DUTY. 



Articles. 



Cotrntries whence 
Imported. 



Value of 
qoantities 
Imported. 



Value in 

currency 

of total 

imports. 



Duty. 



Aerated waters . 



Blinds, doors, sashes, etc 

Asbestos paint 

Bread and biscuits, navy and 
pilot 



Bacon and hams 

Books and stationery . 



Brush ware 

Boots and shoes. 



Butter... 
Clothing. 



Cement and lime . . 

Church vestments . 
Copper 



Cheese. 



Cotton goods 

Confectionery 

Drugs and chemicals . 



Earthen and glass ware. 



'Fumitiire. 



Fish, salted. 



United Kingdom . 

United States 

Germany 

United States 

.....do 

....do 



United Kingdom . 

United States 

United Kingdom . 

United States 

United Kingdom . 

Spain 

Germany 

Jamaica 

United States 

United Kingdom . 

United States 

United Kingdom . 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Germany 

France 

United States 

United Kingdom . 

France 

United States 

United Kingdom . 

Germany 

France 

Jamaica 

United Kingdom . 

United States 

....do 

United Kingdom . 

Honduras 

United States .... 
United Kingdom . 

Honduras 

Holland 

France 

Guatemala 

United States 

United Kingdom. 

France 

Germany 

United Kingdom. 
United States .... 

Guatemala 

Mexico 

United States 

United Kingdom. 

Germany 

Mexico 

France 

Canada 

United States 

United Kingdom . 

Germany 

France 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Belgium 

Unfted States 

United Kingdom . 

Germany 

Trinidad 

Honduras 

Guatemala 

United States 

United Kingdom . 

Canada 

Mexico 



11,146 

183 

229 

2,486 

2,087 

290 

19,674 

78 

2,466 

2,212 

19 

290 

8 

1,897 

200 

68,882 

2,814 

661 

886 

1,126 

66 

20,416 

2,966 

298 

6,881 

28,411 

172 

214 

1 

682 

81 

61 

666 

8 

7,619 

2,791 

16 

161 

24 

61 

72,194 

92,040 

286 

1,466 

6,118 

2,080 

7 

8 

18,084 

2,602 

177 

62 

168 

8 

1,816 

4,846 

1,808 

8 

184 

102 

80 

75 

1,888 

601 

24 



1 

2,847 

11 

78 

46 



11,668 

2,486 
7 

2,886 
19,752 

979 

1,697 

58,227 

28,678 

29,629 

688 
61 
669 

10,662 

166,926 
7,168 

16,966 



2,966 



2,981 
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QenercU importa into British Honduras in 1900 — Continaed. 
TEN PER CENT AD VALOREM DUTY-Oontlnued. 



Articles. 



Ck>untries whence 
imported. 



Value of 
quantitids 
imported. 



Value in 
ouirency 
of total 
imports. 



Dnty. 



Guns and pistols 

Hardware and cutlery. 



Hats. 



Indian com 

Jewelry and plate . 



Lamps and lamp ware. 



Iron fencing 

Iron roofing 

Leather, unmanufactured . 



Matches . 



Metal (old) 

Musical instruments . 



Paints 

Perfumery . 



Provisions . 



Rope and twine 

Saddlery and harness. . 



Pitch and tar 

Sewing machines . 



Ship chandlery 

Shot and ammuitionn . 



United States 

United Kingdom.... 

Belgium 

United States 

United Kingdom ... . 

Germany 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

United States 

United Kingdom.... 

Germany 

^Honduras 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

United States 

do 

United Kingdom.... 

Guatemala .., 

Germany 

France 

Canada 

United States 

United Kingdom.... 

Germany 

United States 

United Kingdom.... 

do 

Honduras 

United States 

United Kingdom 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

United States 

United Kingdom.... 

Guatemala 

United States 

United Kingdom.... 

Germany 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

United Kingdom.... 

United States 

do 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

Danish West Indies . 

Barbados 

United States 

United Kingdom 

Barbados 

Guatemala 

Honduras.. 

Germany 

Mexico 

France 

Trinidad 

Jamaica 

Nicaragua 

United States 

United Kingdom.... 

Mexico 

United States 

United Kingdom 

Mexico 

United States 

United Kingdom 

United States 

United Kingdom 

Honduras 

United States 

United Kingdom 

Honduras 

United States 

United Kingdom.... 



1902 

2,068 

1,637 

15,201 

21,579 

411 

62 

4 

114 

2,799 

6,088 

78 

2,588 

256 

1,058 

2,001 

1,847 

2,075 

25 

271 

76 

4 

2,183 

554 

12 

78 

552 

5,549 

24 

1,766 

80 

1,106 

1 

8,218 

186 

4 

1,472 

695 

1,081 

42 

50 

16 

6,659 

1,292 

4,046 

2,502 

187 

489 

87 

86 

47,142 

69,037 

165 

286 

696 

206 

842 

86 

20 

12 

1 

7,838 

4,976 

195 

1,009 

1,469 

312 

126 

88 

3,409 

88 

6 

1,730 

368 

30 

1,350 

1,826 



$4,652 
37,871 

12,812 
2,001 
4,298 



6S0 
5,578 

2,902 

8,899 
4 

8,805 
7,951 
7,297 



107,790 



12,509 

2,790 

168 

8,498 

2,118 
8,176 
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Oeneral imports into BrUisk Honduras in 1900 — Continued. 
TEN PER CENT AD VALOREM DUTY— Ck)ntinued. 



Articles. 



Coontries whence 
Imported. 



Value of 
quantities 
unported. 



Value in 
currency 
of total 
imports. 



Duty. 



Silks 

Sundries. 



Rice 

School appliances. 

Salt. 

Toys 



Trucks and carts 

Wood and wicker ware . 



Woolen goods., 



United Kingdom . 

China 

United States 

do 

United Kingdom. 

Germany 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

France 

Jamaica 

Trinidad 

Canada 

United States 

United Kingdom. 

do 

United States 

United Kingdom. 

United States 

do 

United Kingdom . 

Germany 

Mexico 

United States 

United Kingdom . 

do 

United States 

Germany 

Honduras 

Guatemala 

United Kingdom . 

United States 

Germany 



92,789 

781 

16 

17,842 

10,410 

1,278 

278 

70 

71 

246 

6 

4 



10,776 

4 

62 

852 

2 

275 

960 

465 

18 

417 

124 

815 

2,684 

60 

9 

U 

6,071 

114 

214 



•3,636 

30,206 

11,105 
66 
854 

1,738 

541 

8,588 
6,899 



SPECIFIC DUTY. 



Article. 



Beef and pork barrels. 

Beer, porter, cider, and perry, 
gallons. 



Candles: 

Tallow pounds. 

Other do. . . 

Cigars number. 



Cocoa pounds. 

Cigarettes 

Coftee pounds. 



Flour. 



.barrels. 



Countries whence 
imported. 



United States 

do 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

Mexico 

United States 

do 

United Kingdom 

Germany 

Holland 

Mexico 

United States.... 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

United Kingdom 

Jamaica 

United Kingdom 
United States.... 

Honduras 

Mexico 

United States 

United Kingdom 

Mexico 

Egypt 

Guatemala 

United States 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Jamaica 

United Kingdom 
United States.... 



Total 
quantities 
imported. 



5,898 

12,269 

6,831 

382 

6 

5,954 

32,755 

20,311 

998 

868 

265,275 

41,325 

16,735 

106,296 

512 

2,000 

1,784 

149 

328 

60 

908,468 

180,300 

828,652 

13,925 

108,610 

40,432 

41,875 

81,843 

934 

652 

2 

17,99U 



Value in 
currency 
of total 
imports. 



978,635 

7,431 

5,108 

270 



604 

8,575 

1,793 

125 

80 

6,439 

1,137 

103 

676 

15 

10 

1,267 

24 

17 

6 

1,181 

414 

548 

102 

100 

8,701 

8,189 

2,942 

96 

10 

2 

72,717 



Duty. 



$1 per barrel. 

^25 cents per gallon. 

1 cent per pound. 

2 cents per pound. 

^perM. 

8 cents per pound. 
76 cents per M. 

-2 cents per poimd. 
50 cents per barrel. 
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General imports into BrttUh Honduras in 1900 — Contmaed. 
SPECIFIC DUTY-<3<mtinned. 



Article. 


Countries whence 
imported. 


Total 
quantities 
imported. 


Value in 
currency 
of total 
imports. 


Duty. 


Gunpowder 


.pounds.. 
....do.... 


United Kingdom 

United States 


5,660 

1,225 

509,882 

800 

168,749 

71 

8,850 

587,488 
592,285 

149,209 

2,683 

5,779 

12 

18* 

84* 

5* 

195,165 

676,493 

25 

206 


9,449 

' 4 

190 

11,102 
10,815 

22,886 

1,274 

4,060 

14 

15 

126 

14 

5,563 

20,057 

2.578 

52 

623 

28 

121 

515 

66 

280 

866 

152 

182 

6 

80 

4,148 

1,000 

2,089 

19 

7 

8,468 
805 
106 
86 
8 
7,186 
186 

10,480 
161 
406 

1 

168 
665 
117 
146 

775 

850 

1,815 

60 

2 

880 

26 

104 


5 cents per pound. 


Hay and oats 


do 




do.... 

feet.. 

....do.... 


Honduras 


lOcents per 100 pounds. 


Lard 


United States 






Gtiatemala . . 


1 cent per pound. 




Mexico 


Lumber: 

Dreseed 


Unlt^ States 


11.50 per M feet, 
fl per M feet 

8 cents per gallon. 


Rrough 

Oils: 

Mineral 


do 


.gallons.. 
. .do 


do 


Other 


do 




.pounds.. 
....do.... 

.gallons. . 

....do.... 

....do.... 
....do.... 

....do.... 

.pounds.. 

....do.... 
....do.... 

....do.... 


United kingdom 

France 


6 oents per gallon. 




Honduras 




Opium 


United States 


12 per pound. 


Germany 


Soap 


United States 


United Kingdom 

Honduras 




Spirits: 

Brandy 


United Kingdom 

Germany 






France 


12.50 per gallon. 




United States 




Cordials 


United Kingdom 


51* 

805 

50 

16J 

1,1971 

2 

17* 

2,797 

890 

2,039 






France 


Do. 








Gin 


United Kingdom 

Germany 


Do. 


Rum 


United kingdom 

France 


Do. 




Honduras 




Whisky 


United Kingdom 

Canada 


Do. 




United States 




Other 


.do 






ftiaice 




Do. 


Sugar: 

Refined 


United States. .• 


70,677 
7,853 
2,600 
1,953 
42 
32,878 
823 

118,562 

872* 

758 

« 

26 

100 

12 

18 

4,0811 

747 

881* 

2,057 


Unrefined 


United Kingdom 

Germany 

United States 


2 oents per pound. 




Honduras 


1* cents per pound. 


Tea 


United Kingdom 

United States 


|5 cents per pound. 


Tobacco, raw: 

Leaf 


do 


8 cents per pound. 


Other than leaf 


::::do!:.: 


do 




..gallons.. 
....do.... 

.number.. 
....do.... 


United Kingdom 

Mexico 


50 cents per pound. 


Wines: 

Sparkling 


United Kingdom 

France 






Germany 


•L50 per gallon. 




United States 




Still 


United Kingdom 






France 






United States 


50 cents per gallon. 




Spain 






Honduras 


4 

66 
1 
9 




ReTolveis. ......... 


United States 


«8each. 
fl. 75 each. 


Rifles 


United Kingdom 

United States 
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Articles. 


Ooontriee whence imported. 


Total 
quantities 
unported. 


Value in 
currency of 
total im- 
ports. 


A^cnTtnr^i Impiem^ntfl 


United States 




} $146 




head.. 

do.... 


United Kingdom . 




Animalfl: 


Honduras 


1,688 
«2 
2 
8 
1 

26 
36 
. 64 
624 
2 
29 
2 




Nicaragna 








42,477 




Mexico 




Honee and mnltti 


United States 






do.... 

do.... 

do 


Honduras 


2,862 




Onatemala 


HOgB 

Tartle 


Honduras 


182 


Mexico 


} 2,680 




Honduras 


Other 


United States 


< 






Honduras 


1 261 


Fbwls 


United States 


\ 






Honduras 




1 1»188 
801 


AiibMtnfl paint 


United States 




Books, pnnted r 


do 




2,874 

1,911 

94 






United Kingdom 






Honduras 






Pranoe 




60 




Mexico..* 




6 




Smin 




18 


Bread (nayy and pilot) 


United States 








number.. 


United Kingdom 




} 2,011 


Bricks, roofing slateBy and tUes ... . 


United States 


2,000 
10,000 


1 


United Kingdom 


} 96 


Bullion and win ^ . , x x , x x x 


United States 


s 






Honduras 




1 106,062 




Guatemala 




9,600 


Cane bills, knives, and hoes 


ITnltfld Ifingdnm 




68 






United States 




r-^^fmt and lime 


do 








--..nnrnlw. ■ 


United Kingdom 




816 




Belgium 






CoooanntB 


Honduras 


2,820 

7,000 

8,600 

670 






tons.. 


Quatemala 


194 




Mexico 




Ooal and coke .xxxxxxx 


United States 








United Kingdom 


4,168 




Brazil 




Ch^Tcb YflrtmentB . . 


United States 








United Kingdom 




218 




France ....T 






Oonsnlar snpplles . 


United States 










Germany ..... x ... x 




211 


Fifllv salted 


United States 










Honduras 








Mexico 




2,410 










Vmlt,frf^h X.. XX 


United States 










Honduras 








Jamaica x . 




1,183 




Guatemala 








United Kingdom 




6,824 






United States 




Hides and ffkinn 


Honduras ....... . 








Nicaragua.. J 








Guatemala 




2,028 




Mexico 






Ice 


United States... 




194 


Indian com 


United States 




3,121 


Tronf<imc^tl|p.....,.,,^..^^^^ ^ 


do 








United ITlTigiloFP 




702 


Iron roofing 


do .T 










United States 




7,609 


Machinery 


do 








logs.. 


United Kingdom 




2,988 


Mahogany 

M&pffMidoha^ 


Honduras .1 


18 


120 


United Kinirdom 


} 88 
262 






United States 




Meat (fresh) 


do 




Palings..... 


do 




8 


PUehandtar 


do 




[ 861 




• tons.. 


United Kingdom .......... . 




Logwood • 


Mexioo....!v.vr. ;;; 


78 


1.416 
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Qeneral imports into British Honduras tn 1900 — Contmued. 
DUTY FREE— Gontiniied. 



Articles. 


Countries whence Imported. 


Total 
quantities 
imported. 


Value In 
currency of 
total Im- 
ports. 


Plantfl, fleedfl, Rnd bnlbs 


United States 








Quatemala 








Honduras 




1858 




Jamaica 








Mexico 






Plan t8 for rail ways, etc 


United Kingdom 




818 




United States 




Pmnpfl for raifdng' walor 


do 




278 


Rice' .^ pounds.. 


United Kingdom 


608,890 
8,962 




United States 


12,885 


Rubber ^ 


Honduras 






Quatemala 




8.548 


Salt 


United States 








United Kingdom 




854 


School appliances 


United States 








United Kingdom 




189 


Shocks and staves 


United States 




54 


Tanks or vats 


do 








Norway 




1,585 




United Kingdom 






Tombstones 


do 




56 


Tortoise shell poinds.. 


Honduras 


828 




Mexico 


4,808 




Guatemala 






Trucks for mahogany works 


United States 




25 


TTnlformp ^ ,,^ , 


United Kingdom 




L ^^ 


Vegetables 


United States 








Honduras 








Guatemala 








United Kingdom 




6,458 




Jamedca 








Mexico 















This shows that of the total volume of $1,198,772, the United States 
is credited with $708,403. The imports from the United States in 
1899-1900 were $615,168 in value; thus the increase is ''all alon^ the 
Une." 

There is no Question that the traveling man is wanted more and more, 
not for Britisn Honduras only, but for the neighboring Republics. 
The Southern cities do send men here, but so should New x ork, Boston, 
Chicago, and St. Louis, and as the expense account should not be heavy, 
our trade returns would be even greater than those indicated for 1901. 

The fla^ of the United States is rarely seen in the port of Belize. 
An occasional lumber schooner from Mobile or Pensaoola and the 
weekly mail packets from New Orleans are the only reminders that 
there are still United States vessels in tropical waters. Norway seems 
to control the carrying trade as far as this little colonv is concerned, 
for in the year ended June 30, 1901, 290 vessels, sail and steam, clearea 
from Belize carrying the colors of Sweden and Norway, more than all 
those of other nations combined. 

TARIFF. 

The tariff of 12i per cent, which superseded the old rate of 10 per 
cent, was retired by limitation on February 1, 1901, and now the 
former rate of 10 per cent applies to all ad valorem goods. 

RAILWAY. 

The railway Question arises in the colony from time to time, and 
with great regularity is retired. It is to be hoped the time will come 
when that much-needed enterprise will be started, and prompt notice 
will be forwarded from this consulate. 
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BBinSH HONDURAS AS A HEALTH RESORT. 

There is one thing to which too general publicity can not be riven, 
and that is the elorious chance for l^nefit to consumptives that British 
Honduras afforos. From January to July, it is a question if any place 
is better. The strong and lif e-^ving sea breeze blows constantly and 
the temperature of 80° to 85° is made more than bearable; it is most 
comfortable. Were the place better known, 1 am sure more people 
suffering from lung diseases would come here. Immigration would 
follow, and trade and commercial relations with the United States of 
America would be greatly increased. 

W. L. Avert, Consul. 

Belize, October 15^ 1901. 



GUATEMALA. 

MACHINERY. 

While United States machinery is highly appreciated in Guatemala, 
it does not seem to have gained the foothold that it deserves; not, 
however, on account of the quality, which is recognized as superior but 
owing principally to its delicate structure. 

The Englisn machinerv has the market; nearly two-thirds of all the 
machinery in Guatemala is shipped here by English firms. The 
planter reckons the pound sterling on the same basis as the American 
five-dollar gold piece, and as the English exchange is lower by 10 
or 15 points, the cost of the machinery is correspondingly reduced. 
The question of credit, as in other articles of merchandise, is an all- 
important factor in determining the purchaser where to look for his 
machinery. The English manufacturer seems satisfied to get the 
interest on his accounts, and is willing to extend credit on this basis. 
The Germans, as well as other foreign houses, give long credits, but 
are not as generous as the English firms. 

American machinery is considered a prime article of manufacture, 
but the local opinion is that it is built too light for durability. Mozo 
or Indian labor is universal in Guatemala, and it is wholly unskilled. 
Our machinery is considered to be of insufficient strength to withstand 
ignorant handling. English machinery is about one-third heavier than 
the American apparatus of the same horsepower. Careless packing 
is also alleged of American products. I am informed by importers 
that when machinery arrives, some of the parts are likely to be missing 
or broken, and the time spent in getting^ duplicate parts is so long as 
to cause serious loss. The same authorities inform me that English 
and German machinery is faultlessly packed. 

In Guatemala, the word hurry is not known, and labor is ridiculously 
cheap. The planter can not see that a skilled mechanic would be a 
saving to him, both in the production of a better quality and the 
preservation of his machinery. The ordinarjr mozo, in operating* a 
coffee thrasher, looks only to the usual production and does not think 
of the condition of the coffee. On the other hand, it is recognized 
that our machinery is economical in fuel, and as the fuel supply of the 
country grows scarcer every year, this element will eventually influence 
the planter in favor of our apparatus. American machinery will in time 
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command the attention of Central America. The increase in trade 
even in the last five vears is marked. The low price of coffee for the 
past two years has forced the planter to exercise strict economy, and 
the advantages I have mentioned, although trivial, are carefully 
weighed before purchasing. 

MINING. 

Until the last year, little attention has been given to mining in 
Guatemala. Throughout the Republic, probably not five mines were 
successfully worked. Lately, however, several American mining 
experts have been making inspections, with the result that considerable 
excitement has developed. It is thought that the vein so profitable 
in Mexico extends through the adjoining republics. 

RAILROADS. 

The Guatemala Central Railway, from San Jose, the port on the 
Pacific, to Guatemala, is the leading road, and the company is making 
extensions throughout the Republic. The Northern Railway, now 
being laid from Puerto Barrios, on the Atlantic, to Guatemala city, has 
suffered much from rains and washouts, and almost all the bridges 
have been swept away. The difficult construction is about to com- 
mence, and it is feared that the blast of a locomotive whistle on this 
road will not be heard for some time. 

WAGON ROAD. 

Pending the opening of the Northern Railway, the Government has 
almost completed a wagon road from the capital to a point where it is 
hoped to connect with mis railway. When finished, this road will have 
been an expensive undertaking, but one of the most needed of public 
improvements. 

GROOERIEd AND SHOES. 

American groceries seem to be in demand, and the wholesale grocery 
houses of San Francisco are shipping quite an assortment into 
Guatemala. 

There is a good market for our footwear, but the supply as yet is 
limited. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The imports from the United States and Cuba for the year 1900 
amounted to $1,134,487.18, and consisted of tallow, lard, lumber, 
cotton cloths (white and colored), railroad material, flour, drugs, 
matches, piping, machine oils, and barbed wire. 

The exports to the United States and Cuba * were — 

For the first six months of 1900: 

Sugar pounds-. 4,626,000 

BaxLauas bunches. . 61,970 

Coffee in oro, cleaned pounds.. 9,763,300 

Coffee pergamino, in the hull do 3,058,600 

Cocoa do 23,100 

Beef hides do.... 419,200 

Rubber do 132,600 

Wool do 1,100 

Deer hides do 32,400 

* So classified by the Director of Customs. 
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Second six months of 1900: 

Sugar pounds.. 708,000 

Rice do 18,600 

Bananas bunches. . 68,264 

Coffee in oro pounds. . 948, 900 

Coffee in pergamino do 277, 600 

Cocoa do 10,600 

Beef hides do 208,600 

Rubber do 73,400 

Deer hides do 14,700 

James C. McNally, ConsuL-Oeneral. 
Guatemala, October 16^ 1901. 



HOia)UBA8. 

The volume of the imports into Honduras from the United States was 
fully equal to that of last year, but to some extent trade which should 
have been ours has been diverted to other channels. This is accounted 
for by the close quarantine of the Louisiana State Board of Health, 
which prevented merchants visiting the United States. It is claimed 
there has been no yellow fever or other contagious disease along the 
coast or on the Bay Islands of Honduras for more than ten years, and 
there is a feeling among the merchants here that the United States is 
unnecessarily strict in the enforcement of its quarantine regulations. 
There have been several German vessels along the coast tnis year, 
delivering goods which would otherwise have been purchased in the 
United States. 
* The exports of tropical fruits to the United States are increasing. 
It is estimated that 1,500,000 bunches of bananas are shipped eacn 
year. The average seUing price is 22i cents, gold, per bunch. Cocoa- 
nuts have been in demand and brought good prices, ranging from $10 
to $20 per thousand. ThesQ two items constitute about 90 per cent of 
the exports from the Bay Islands and north coast of Honduras. The 
remainder consists of rubber, hides, and sarsaparilla, all of which goes 
to the United States. 

There are no reliable figures obtainable, but it is safe to say that 
from 75 to 85 per cent of tne imports come from the United States. 

There are some complaints of the manner in which certain goods 
are packed. The articles should be put up in as small packages as 
possible, and the cases made as light as is consistent with safety, as the 
duties are levied on the gross weight and no tare is allowed. Com 
meal, ci*ackers, oatmeal, and all cereals should be packed in tin cases, 
as these articles do not keep in this climate and often prove a d^wi loss. 
Merchants could well afford to pay the difference in cost if these goods 
were put up in tin. and I believe it would increase the demand, ihave 
seen crackers packed in this manner, and they were as fresh as when 
first baked. All goods are lightered ashore, and when they are incased 
in tin, the danger of damage by water is reduced to a minimum. Candy 
is imported almost exclusively from England, as it is not put up prop- 
erly in the United States. There is quite a trade in this line, and it 
would pay our manufacturers to give more attention to the require- 
ments of this market. Cases of merchandise should weigh as near 100 
pounds as possible. 
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There are no manufactories of any kind in this section that I am 
aware of, except a small soap factory at Ruatan, which turns out a good 
article. In my opinion, a strong, cheap soap would find a ready market 
here. Most of tne soap used is of English make and is purchased in 
large quantities at Belize. 

Mail from the United States is now received quite rej^larly every 
week via fruit steamers, and as a result the amount has increased. 

As there are no banks on the coast or Bay Islands, the fruit compa- 
nies act in that capacity and give drafts on their New Orleans houses 
in exchange for native currency. During the past year, the value of 
the peso or sol has been steady at 45 to 47 cents United States gold. 
Freight rates have remained the same — 40 to 60 cents per hundred 
pounds. 

This Republic has no merchant marine except a few small schooners 
built on the islands of Ruatan and Bonacca. A 50-ton schooner, at 

S resent under construction on Ruatan and intended for trade between 
[[ey West and the Bay Islands, may also be mentioned. 
There is no license required for conmiercial travelers, and they 
experience no trouble here. 

The people are friendly to the United States, and there is no dis- 
crimination against our goods. 

The rate of postage is 15 cents silver for one-half ounce; in United 
States currency, it is 6i cents. 

Benjamin Johnston, Consul. 
Utilla, September ^5, 1901. 



KICARAGHJA. 

I transmit herewith tables of the trade of Nicaragua for the year 1900, 
showing the totals of the exports and imports to have been 7,865,459 
pesos ($3,445,071 *) and 8,877,731 pesos ($3,888,446), respectively. This 
indicates an unfavorable trade balance of 1,012,272 pesos ($443,376); 
but in conaparing the table of exports from Bluefields with the American 
Consular Digest of Invoice Book, I find that the exports were 3.098,979 
pesos ($1,357,353), inclusive of 450,800 pesos ($197,450) for mahogany, 
instead of 2,244.083 pesos ($982,908), or a diflFerence of 854,895 pesos 
($374,444), which, if added to the total as shown by the table^ gives 
8,720,354 pesos ($3,819,515) as the total of the exports, leaving an 
apparent unfavorable trade balance of only 157,377 pesos ($68,981). 

The statistics for Cabo Gracias a Dios and San Juan del Norte are not 
given, and are at present unavailable; though the exports and imports 
of both are small, and probably would not materially cnange the results. 

The total of imports from and exports to the United States is stated 
at 4,369,718 pesos ($1,913,936) and 3,404,331 pesos ^1,491,097), respec- 
tively; though if tne difference of 854,896 j^esos ($374,444), shown to 
exist in the export statistics of Bluefields, is taken into account, the 
total exports to the United States would appear to have been 4,259,227 
pesos ($1,865,541) instead of only 3,404,331 pesos ($1,491,097). 

The imports and exports of Cabo Gracias a Dios and San Juan del 
Nolle, though small, are nearly all with the United States, and would 
tend to augment the percentage of our commerce. 

* Taking the mean value of the peso at 43.8 cents. 
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An analysis of thesetables shows the following distribution of the 
conjmerce of Nicaragua: 

Distrihulion of Nicaraguan commerce. 



Value in 
pesos. 


Value In 
United 
BUtes cur- 
rency. 


4,259,227 

1,836,891 

2,001,979 

898,676 

4,369,718 

2,648,425 

276,484 

1,211,740 


tl, 865, 641 
685,558 
876,867 
391,886 

1,918,986 

1,157,820 

120,662 

580,742 



Percent- 
al 
(about). 



Exports to- 
United States, 
Great Britain 

Germany 

France 

Imports from— 
United Stattes. 
Great Britain. 

Germany 

France 



49 
16 
22 
10 

60 
80 
8* 
18* 



William B. Sorsbt, Consul. 
San Juan del Norte, August 19^ 1901. 



General rhunU of the importations at Corinto in 1900. 



Country. 



Packages. 


Weight 


Value in 
gold. 


84,860 


KUograma. 
11,066,019 


•507,561 


20,432 


8,602,157 


381,870 


1,203 


189,212 


9,613 


7,864 


1,283,727 


208,060 


2,384 


510,884 


24,807 


10 


840 


26 


510 


59,280 


8,829 


1,480 


196,647 


4,671 


22 


1,854 


2,752 


158 


19,676 


4,097 


1,657 


146,819 


16,817 


8 


262 


168 


119,672 


17,076,267 


1,162,536 



United States 

England 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Denmark 

(Me/.*..*.*!! 

Ecuador 

Colombia 

Guatemala .. 
Honduras 

Total .. 



RhumS of the exportations at Corinto in 1900, 



Country. 


Packages. 


Weight. 


Value in 
gold. 


United States 


16,229 

26,797 

70.167 

33,886 

6,988 

318 

1.446 

103 

217 

6 

100 

26 

1,711 

14 

144 

4,179 

586 

1,113 

J, 076 


KUoanuns. 

2,244,338 

8,882,608 

9,984,438 

4,852,151 

958,136 

40,176 

289,000 

13,069 

12,960 

780 

7,000 

8,447 

247,927 

10,000 

240,798 

530,291 

32,066 

123,760 

96,832 


t248,151 


England 


296,726 


Germany 


709,400 


France 


380,776 


Italy 


80,041 


Spain 


6,167 


Canada 


7,596 


Honolulu 


588 


Austria 


2,012 


Antilles 


64 


Belgium 


2,146 


Sweden 


238 


Colombia 


12,786 


Chile 


43 


Peru 


829 


Guatemala 


14,512 


Salvador. ..'. 


46,910 


Honduras 


8,642 


Costa Rica 


6,712 






Total 


165,045 


28,071,671 


1,824,667 
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Oeneral rSmmU of the importaiwM at CcuHUo in 1900, 



Country. 



Packages. 



Weight. 



Value in 
gold. 



United States 

England 

Germany 

France , 

Italy..... 

San Juan del Norte 

Total 



17,996 
9,487 
4,680 
1,298 
180 
4,886 



806,170 
808,949 
246,627 
78.006 
4,849 
168,120 



87,924 



1,796.223 



188,428 
79,774 
18,577 
12.949 
287 
6,261 



166,276 



General rSsumS of the exportoHons through CatHUo in 1900, 



Country and articles. 


Packages. 


Weight 


Value. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


United States: 

Rubber 


1,660 

49 

1.728 

882 

61 

16 

7,981 

13,966 
86 
83 

814 

1,481 


Kilograms. 
77,676 
127 
112,160 
110,721 
^166 

8,220 

42 

488.109 

763,876 
2,668 
1,409 

61,806 

98.666 


8248,240 
89;286 
60,467 
66,482 
86,464 

10,350 
82.093 
194,899 

339,019 
1,696 
8.622 

28.818 

42,101 


8106.729 


Gold 


89.107 


Coffee 


22.106 


Hides 


29,096 


Skins 


15.684 


England: 

Rubber 


4,688 


Gold 


18,067 


Coffee 


85,866 


Germany: 

Coffee 


148,490 


Hides 


SS 


Fralndigo 


1,64S 


noe: 

CJoff ee 


10,211 


Italy: 

Coffee 


18,440 






Total 


29,671 


1.661,918 


1,186,786 


497,911 







ImportoHon of merchandise at Bluefieida in 1900. 



Country. 



American 
gold. 



Nicaraguan 
currency. 



United States 

England 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

St. Thomas 

Jamaica 

Colombia 

San Juan del Norte 
China 

Total 



8607,646.08 

42,481.68 

8.666.67 

26,622.60 

84.60 

139,71 

1,176.96 

6,060.08 

10,647.97 

12.176.90 



81,897.855.82 
97,707.68 
19,980.75 
61,281.71 
194.85 
821.38 
2,706.96 
18.986.82 
24,490.88 
28,006.84 



716,600.84 



1,645.882.61 



Exportation of merchandise from Blu^idds for 1900. 



Articles. 


Quantity. 


Weight. 


Value in 
gold. 


Value in 

Nicaraguan 

currency. 


Gold 

Rubber 

Hides 

Tortoise Hhell 

Ck)coanuts 


packages.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

number., 

packages.. 

do.... 

bunches.. 

number.. 

logs.. 


186 

8,922 

24 

6 

76,956 

8 

27 

1,803,846 

40,000 

16,891 


KUos. 

841 

217,718 

2,180 

608 


8164,881.18 

97,978.11 

468.60 

8,136.00 

911.47 

100.00 

270.00 

621,688.00 

400.00 

196,000.00 


8866,249.71 

225,888.16 

1,077.78 

7,212.80 

2,096.38 


SanaparUla 

Coffee 


100 
1,350 


280.00 

621. a 

1,199,587.40 


Oranges 

Lumber 




920.00 




450.800.00 








Total 




222,247 


975,688.86 


2.244,068.22 









NoTB.— Consular agent's di 
mahogany ($450,800) added, i 



rest of invoice book shows, exdusiye of 8196,000 mahogany, 82,648,178; 
8,098,978. as against $2,244,088 in above table. Difference, $854,895. 
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Goontries. 



Packages. 



Weights. 



Value in 
gold. 



United BUtes. 

England 

Germany 

Ccfta Rica. . . . 

France 

Salvador 

Guatemala . . . 

Italy , 

Chile 

Spain , 

Total.. 



9,874 

5.836 

1,885 

33 

141 

50 

108 

129 

G2 

18 



17,635 



167,307i 
477,846 
U3,298i 
8,481 
8,957 
10,200 
10,712 
4,914i 
7,468 



1,406,064^ 



•45,762.72 

52,419.95 

28,157.57 

727.38 

2,350.45 

600.00 

492.58 

1,762.30 

279.00 

1,170.00 



188,721.95 



General risumi of the exportoHons at San Juan del Sur for 1900. 



Articles an^ countries. 



Packages. 



Weights. 



Value in 
gold. 



Indigo: 

Germany 

Starch: 

Costa Rica 

Hides: 

United States.. 

England 

Horns: 

United States.. 
Coffee: 

United States.. 

England 

Germany 

France 

Beans: 

Costa Rica 

Violet thread: 

Guatemala 

Rubber. 

United States.. 

England 

Lomber: 

United States. . 

England 

Germany 

Skins: 

United States.. 

England 

Cheese: 

Costa Rica 

Salvador 

Guinea grass seed: 

Costa Rica 



10 



146 
15 

35 

369 
15 
80 
20 

4 

4 

99 
4 



184 
386 

29 



1,536 

5,250 

27,725 
8,305 

2,459 

46,625 
1,875 

10,000 
2,500 

150 



14,441 
439 

122,800 

3,380,000 

912,000 

10,860 
292 

14,665 
32,288 

1,508 



92,775.00 

470.00 

9,967.15 
1,183.70 

97.20 

7,828.27 
292.00 

1,600.00 
400.00 

9.00 

741.50 

20,922.00 
1,013.30 

2,575.00 
46,710.00 
12,238.00 

3,847.50 
216.80 

3,050.86 
9,475.10 

600.00 



Total. 



1,514 



4,591,081 



125,957.38 



SALVADOR. 

The inclosed tabular statements, published by the bureau of statistics, 
show the exports to the various countries from Salvador during the 
calendar year 1900 and the imports during the months of July, August, 
and September of the same year, this being all the official data obtain- 
able at this time. 

EXPORTS. 

It will be seen from the first statement that exports to the United 
States were $543,878.80, whereas returns from consular agencies for 
the same period show $730,717.62. This discrepancy I shall not 
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attempt to explain, especially as the two statements do not correspond 
in any of the items. Other figures are as follows: 



Year. 


Total exports. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


1898 


•8,078,074.50 
4,295,141.12 
3,658,183.40 






1899 


$1,217,066.63 




1900 


•B41,957.72 







The coffee crop of 1899 was exceptionally heavy, thus accounting 
for the decrease of 1900. The latter year shows, however, an increase 
of $575,108.90 over 1898. 

The value of declared exports to the United States for the first six 
months of 1901 was $769,548.91; same period 1900, $620,037.23, or 
an increase of $149,511.68. 

Nearly four-fifths of the exports are shipped during the first half of 
the calendar year, the reason tor this being that the entire coflfee crop, 
which is the staple product, is harvested between October and January. 

IMPORTS. 

Taking as a basis of calculation the imports for the three months 
given herewith, the yearly imports should amount to $2,383,244.72, 
which, compared with $1,650,400 in 1896 (the last year for which 
fiffures are available), shows an increase of $732,844.72, or 44 per cent. 
The percentage of imports from the United States is 29.3. Using the 
same basis of calculation, the annual exports from Salvador to the 
United States would be slightly in excess of the imports. 

SHIPPING. 

A statement furnished by Consular Agent Stuart, of Acajutla, is 
attached, which shows the outward movement of freight from that 
port (about 50 per cent of the shipping business is done at Acajutla, 
30 per cent at La Libertad, and 20 per cent at La Union) during the 
first six months of 1901, the proportion carried by the various steam- 
ship lines, and the routes by which it was shipped. The Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company and the Cia. Sud-Americana de Vapores (two 
English lines operated as one, plving between Valparaiso and Central 
American ports, with a fortnightly through steamer to San Francisco) 
carried 60.73 per cent of the exports; the Kosmos, a German line 
running from Hamburg via the Straits of Mag^ellan to the Pacific Coast, 
with monthly trips as far north as San Diego and San Francisco, 
carried 17.16 per cent; while the Pacific Mail, which formerly had the 
monopoly of the trade on this coast, only carried 22.11 per cent. 

Exporters here are accustomed to maite drafts on their European 
houses upon shipments of coffee, to be en route by a certain date; and 
they complain that they have often been seriously compromised by the 
failure of American steamers to receive their coffee, which was at the 

Sort ready for shipment, and commerce has thus suffered in no small 
egree. To this, and to improved service in general, is attributed the 
preference shown for foreign lines. The Kosmos line conmienced to 
operate in 1884 with one steamer monthly. It now has a regular 
service, and is steadiJy increasing the fleet. A short time ago, one of 
these steamers took 900 tons of sugar, originally destined to oe shipped 
W an American steamer, and carried it through to Seattle. The 
English lines made their appearance on this coast about the beginning 
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of 1899, and the above figares show what they have accomplished 
since that time. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

It seems superfluous to repeat what has so often been published 
regarding the steps necessary to increase our South ana Central 
American trade, but until the first obstacle, viz, high freight rates, 
is overcome, the United States manufacturer will not be able to take 
his proper place in these markets. However, if Americans would con- 
form more closely to the re<^uirements of Central American buyers 
in such matters as packing, shipping, and longer credits, much might 
be done. 

A competent representative, well versed in the language and customs 
of the people, has no diflScultv in getting orders, but catalogues, espe- 
cially when printed in an unknown language, and quoting no prices, 
as is very often the case, can never be productive of trade. Some of 
our manufacturers are beginning to realize this, and I do not doubt 
that their efforts, when properly directed, will be crowned with success, 
as the superiority of American manufactures is unquestioned. 

PACKING. 

Annoyance and loss to importers are often caused bj packages of 
goods being opened in transit. Shippers should devise means by 
which the responsibility in such cases could be fixed beyond question. 
There is a marked improvement noticed in the manner of packing, but 
in many cases there is still much to be desired. It is advisable to com- 
bine lightness and strength in order to avoid the payment of excessive 
duties and to withstand the rough handling which goods receive in 
transit. 

In certain instances, it is important that goods should be packed in 
cases or bales of a convenient size to be transported on pack animals; 
in others, the larger the package the less in proportion are the duties to 
be paid; these matters would, however, be indicated by the purchaser 
when ordering. 

John Jenkins, Consul. 

San Salvador, September ^, 190L 



Table showing the value, in United Stales currency, 


of exports from Salvador in 1900. 


Articles. 


England. 


France. 


Germany. 


Italy. 


Bftlfnin 


14,186.40 
813,954.40 


$6,908.60 
1,446,125.60 


185,367.20 
449,106.80 




Coffee " 


$267,862.00 


Coidaire and flber manufactured 




Deersilns 


62.40 

1,460.00 

6,072.40 

116,345.60 


186.40 


618.40 




Gold (coin) 




Hides 


1,803.60 

83,648.40 

246.40 

1,280.00 


4,390.40 
13,072.00 




Indigo 




Lumber.!!"! !"*! 




Plumes 


1.280.00 






Rice . 






Rubber 


2,281.20 


1,495.60 


9,155.60 




Salt 




Sarsaparilla 






472.40 




Silver coined and in bulk 


46,734.00 
16,900.00 
9,200.00 






Slftff mineral ...... 








Sugar . ,,,,rTT 








To'Bacco • • • • 




36.00 












Miscellaneous articles 


280.40 


1,845.20 


481.20 








Total values 


616,696.80 


1,642,484.80 


662,706.40 


267,862.00 
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Table showing the vcdue^ tn Vmted States currency, cte.— Continued. 


Articles. 


United 
States. 


Other 
countries. 


TotaL 


Bftlflftin ... 


121,718.40 i 


$118,175.60 

8,027,885.60 

606.80 


Coffee 


455,188.60 

266.40 

2,112.40 

800.00 

26,ie9.6C 

6,467.20 


105,158.20 
840.40 


Cordage and fiber, manufactured 


DeersfinB 


2,929.60 
2,840.00 


Gold (coin) 




HiS^l:::::::::::::;::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


685.20 
85,946.80 


87.621.20 

255,480.00 

252.80 


Indigo 


Lumber 


Plumes . 


240.00 




2. 800.00 


Rice 


5,476.80 
82.40 

1,600.00 
258.60 
424.00 


5,476.80 


Rubber 


11,912.40 


24,827.20 
1,600.00 


Salt 


Saraaparilla - 




726.00 


Silver, coined and in bulk 


4,682.00 
7,826.00 


51,790.00 


Sla^, mineral 


28,226.00 
2.800.00 


Su^r 


2,800.00 
28,882.40 
44,857.60 

4,152.20 


Tobacco 


1,260.00 


88,792.40 


Tramway cars ( used ) 


44,398.60 


Miscellaneous articles 


5.750.80 


12,009.80 






Total y al ues 


543,878.80 


219,554.60 


8,668,188.40 





Exports in 1898 $3,078,074.50 

Exports in 1899 4,296,141.12 

Exports in 1900 8,668,188.40 

Imports, months of July, August, and September, 1900, 



Articles. 



Beer, wines, and liquors 

Cement 

Cotton goods 

Crockery 

Drugs , 

Firearms and ammunition 

Hardware and machinery 

Leather and manufactures of the same 

Linen goods 

Matches 

Mining machinery 

Paper and books 

Provisions and grains 

Paints, oils, and petroleum 

Tallow and materials for soap and candles. . 

Silk and ramie 

Woolens , 

Miscellaneous 



Total values 28,158.91 



Belgium 

and 
Holland. 



160.00 



419.60 



411.58 
n.25 



27,155.08 

'""ioi.eo' 



France. 



$6,891.80 



22,206.76 

860.00 

4,888.05 

94.88 

8,866.57 

9,570.95 

534.41 

46.00 



2,799.96 

1,194.74 

40.40 

44.00 

924.20 

6,777.48 

6,944.01 



65,684.18 



Germany. 



$6,216.16 



15,026.64 

1,458.46 

4,525.65 

18.25 

5,607.86 

11,265.87 

2,129.04 

2,068.71 

2,201.60 

6,167.74 

1,097.07 

403.95 

18,284.25 

74.25 

518.18 

7,789.62 



78,798.20 



Great 
Britain. 



$615.95 

16.00 

109,802.30 

18.00 

4,869.31 

40.00 

22.796.40 

1,606.37 

6,574,07 



1,210.00 
745.88 

1,250.76 
652.70 



2,614.43 
1,954.00 



213,672.21 



Articles. 



Italy. 



United 
States. 



Other 
countries. 



Total. 



Beer, wines, ana liquors 

Cement 

Cotton goods , 

Crockery 

Drugs 

Firearms and ammunition 

Flour 

Gold and silver , 

Hardware and machinery , 

Leather and manufactures of the same 

Linen goods 

Lumber 

Matches , 

Mining machinery 

Paper and books 

Provisions and graf ns 

Paints, oils, and petroleum 

Tallow and materials for soap and candles. 

Powder an i dynamite 

Silk and ramie 

Woolens 

M iseellaneous 



$1,147.00 
"2*767*76' 
* *886.*46 



206.42 
45.00 
90.00 



$7,817.25 

2,328.54 

57,604.41 

180.66 

8,210.04 

872.15 

28,442.66 

6,300.00 

81,325.65 

1,525.56 

210.77 

991.00 



$1,979.60 
84.*66' 



236.00 



11,025.60 
76.47 
676.14 



620.50 

2,075.18 

96.00 



74.00 

185.20 

2,113.60 



977.00 
895.18 
4.582.51 
6,912.47 
988.25 
1.568.90 
8,909.81 



745.75 
7,166.85 



9,985.22 



96L90 
*i,'826.*54' 



$22,727.76 

2.844.51 

266,991.90 

1,962.12 

22.514.85 

1,025.23 

28,442.66 

17,325.50 

63,798.37 

24,586.89 

9,588.29 

99L00 

2.114.71 

4.388.50 

12.386.4C 

17,877.91 

8,105.52 

41,421.68 

1.568.90 

5,944.16 

10.040.29 

80,214.60 



Totalvalues 10,205.96 



176,077.98 



24,268.75 



505,8n.l8 



Note.— The miscellaneous Items are made up of furniture, lamps, glue, blacking, wax. cane and 
wicker, articles of celluloid bone, coral ivory, whalebone, and rubber, pictures, musical and sden- 
tlflc instruments, hats, toys, glassware, and a nost of articles of minor importance. Under the head- 
ing "Hardware ' are Included all kinds of metals and manufactures thereof, with the exception of 
the precious ones, barbed wire, and iron roofing. 
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Synopma of exports from Acc^uUa, first six months of 1901. 

AKTICLES. 





Packages. 




Percent. 


Coffee 


182,885 
196 
455 
576 

81 
25,672 

24 
456 

28 
850 


27.328,270 
82.877 
72,659 
46,369 

4,656 
2,787,529 

5,870 
74,688 

2.451 
65,559 


89.96 


IndiKO 


.11 


^i«n^nt 


.24 


Hides 


.16 


Skins 


.01 


Sugar 


9.02 


Rubber 


.02 


Tobacco 


.25 


Sarsaparilla 


.01 


Merchandise 


.21 


Total 


210.167 


80,865,288 


100 







DESTINATIONS. 



Liverpool 

London 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Antwerp 

Havre 

Marseilles.... 

Baroelcma 

Trieste 

Geneva •. 

Venice 

Flume 

New York.... 
Vanconver ... 
San Francisco 
Way ports — 

Total... 



864 

29,681 

21,909 

1,628 

100 

46,891 

6,500 

166 

9,168 

84,974 

1,169 

534 

9,960 

1,653 

87,988 

7,017 



210,167 



104,600 
4, 196; 184 
3,076,874 

228,858 

15,250 

7,259,658 

991,801 

23,762 

1,397,116 

5,862,946 

178,092 

81,485 

1.183,968 

211.804 
5,822,876 

760,614 



80,865,288 



0.34 

13.82 

10.13 

.75 

.06 

23.91 

8.27 

.06 

4.60 

17.56 

.59 

.27 

3.90 

.70 

17.53 

2.50 



100 



UNES BY WHICH CABRIED. 



Pacific Steam Navigation and Cla. Snd-Americana de Vapores, 

Pacific Mail Steamship Company 

KosmoeLine 

Total 



126,859 
49,439 
84,809 



210,167 



18,441,270 
6,713,936 
6,210,077 



80,865,283 



60.78 
22.11 
17.16 



100 
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WEST INDIES. 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

BAHAMAS. 

GENERAL TRADE. 

The general trade of the Bahamas showed a good increase during 
1900. The exports and imports for 1899 were valued at $2,415,181.91, 
and those of 1900 at $2,640,037. 51. Deducting the value of the imports 
in 1899 in connection with the building of the new hotel, which were 
perhaDs not legitimate imports, strictly speaking, the geneml trade of 
the colony shows an increase of say $420,000 during 1900, which was 
almost entirely with the United States. 



TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 



The imports from the United States in 1900 amounted to $1,203,398, 
and the exports to the United States were valued at $834,770.16. 
The principal articles which we shipped to the Bahamas were: 



Beer $5,000 

Butter 31,000 

Live cattle 8,000 

Com meal and hominy 40, 000 

Earthernware, glassware, etc . . . 190, 000 

Electrical appliances 33, 000 

Flour 135,000 

Foodstuffa 68,000 

Hardware, ironware, tinware, 

etc 70,000 

Lard 18,000 



Lumber and shingles |60, 000 

Salted meat 65,000 

Fresh meat 20,000 

Machinery 42, 000 

Fertilizers 12,000 

Kerosine oil 16, 000 

Rope and canvas 23, 000 

Specie 81,000 

Tobacco 25,000 

Woolen, cotton, linen, and silk 
goods.. 130,000 



Among the exports to the United States may be mentioned: 



Bark $5,000 

Grape fruit 4, 000 

Oranges 10,000 

Pineapples, green 288,000 

Preserved pineapples 34, 000 



Sponges $360,000 

Shells 8,000 

Turtle shell 5 000 

Woods, dye and cabinet . ^ 6, 000 

Yellow metal, old 17,000 



All indications point to a steady increase of trade between this colony 
and the United States. 

FRUITS. 

The crop of pineapples in 1900 was much above the average, and 
paying prices were obtained, the total value of the shipments reach- 
ing $288,000, as against $137,000 in 1899. This was a great help to 
the colony. The quantity preserved was somewhat increased, the 
value for 1900 being $34,000, as against $27,000 in 1899. Guavas, also, 
were canned to the amount of 4j(X)0 cases, as against 160 cases in 1899. 
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The orange crop was larger than usual, but the duty and low prices 
ruling in New York prevented many shipments, thousands of choice 
oranges rotting on the ground, which caused a serious loss to many 
small growers. This has caused some discussion among the growers 
as to the possibility of securing by reciprocity a remission of duty on 
fruit on its admission into the United States. 

SISAL, OR BAHAMA HEMP. 

This industry has remained auite steady, showing a slight decrease 
both in quantity shipped and value. Shipments in 1899 were 1,358,682 
pounds, valued at $82,000. In 1900, the quantity shipped was 1,276,037 
pounds, worth $79,0()0. Of this, sisal to the value of $75,000 went to 
the United States, although the industry is controlled by English 
capitalists. 

SPONGES. 

The gathering and shipping of sponges continues to be the principal 
industry of the colony, and is prosecuted with much energy and with 
the employment of considerable capital. The bad hurricane of August, 
1899, seriously crippled the trade for that year, but it revived during 
1900 to more than its usual proportions, the business being more pros- 
perous than ever before. 

The quantity shipped in 1899 was 994,585 pounds, valued at $409,000. 
During 1900, the quantity shipped was 1,166,326 pounds, valued at 
$507,010.65. Of this quantity, the United States took 850,141 pounds, 
valued at $361,322.10, showing that the great bulk of the trade is with 
our country. The product is nearly all taken by New York dealers. 
The balance of the sponges shipped went to Great Britain, France, and 
Holland. i~ 8 FF- 

A WINTER RESOBT. 

The expectations of the people of this colony that positive benefits 
would accrue to them from the erection of tne new hotel by Henry 
M. Flagler, at Nassau, were more than realized during the year 1900 
and winter of 1901, the number of tourists and invands far exceed- 
ing that of any previous record in the colony. A large amount of 
money was put into circulation, that stimulated trade and made busi- 
ness of all kinds very brisk during the season. The Colonial and Hotel 
Victoria were filled to overflowmg, and the boarding houses of the 
city were well patronized. The almost universal satisfaction with the 
climate expressed by strangers is proof that Nassau has taken its proper 
place at last as one of the leading winter resorts of America, and its 
future in this regard is assured. 

NAVIGATION. 

The returns for 1900 show that the Bahamas continue to be one of 
the countries where American shipping finds plenty of employment, 
and where the Stars and Stripes are continually floating in the breeze. 
During the year, 101 American steamers and 79 sailing vessels entered 
Bahamian ports, representing a tonnage of 150,000 tons. The mail, 
passenger, and ireight service between United States ports and the 
Bahamas is first class in every respect, this colony paying an annual 
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subsidy to two American line of steamers of nearly $30,000. For this 
compensation, the New York and Cuba Steamship Line of New York 
performs a semimonthly service between New York and Nassau, and 
the Florida East Coast Steamship Company makes semiweekly trips 
from Florida during January and April, and triweekly trips during 
February and March of each year. This last service renders Nassau 
most accessible to Americans auring the winter, the ocean trip being 
reduced to sixteen hours. Nearly the entire crop of pineapples, 
furnishing 40 to 50 cargoes, is moved to the United States by American 
schooners every summer. 

GENERAL CONDmON. 

The general condition of the Bahamas is most prosperous; quite 
different from that of most of the West Indian colonies. Business is 
good, the income is largely in excess of expenditure, its debt is being 
reduced, and substantial public improvements are being made. This 
is largely due to its proximity to the United States and intimate trade 
relations therewith, which the colonists appreciate and encourage. 
The future outlook for the colony is promising. 

Thos. J. McLain, Gonsvl. 

Nassau, May 16, 1901. 



Imports into the Bahama Islands for 1900, 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



Value.* 



Duty.» 



Countries whence imported. 



Apples barrels.. 

Ale and porter .do£. quarts. . 
Agricultural implements ... 
Beans and pease... bushels.. 

Bread and biscuit 

Brandy gallons.. 

Bicycles .number. . 

Bricks do 

Butter pounds.. 

Candles do 

Cattle number.. 

Cheese pounds . , 

Cigars number.. 

Coffee pounds.. 

Copper and yellow metaJ, 

pounds. 

Com bushels.. 

Cordials 

Coal tons.. 

Com meal and hominy, 

barrels. 
Earthenware, glassware, etc. 

Electrical appliances 

Fish: 

Dried and salted, 
pounds. 

Freeh 

Flour, wheat, and rye, 

barrels. 

Food stuffs, other kinds 

Fresh meat, poultry, and 

game, poundj. 
Qm and other spirits, un- 

enumerated, gallons. 

Hay pounds. . 

Ice tons. . 

Lard pounds.. 

Lumber feet. . 

Meat, salted or cured... lbs.. 
Molasses and simp . . .galls. . 
Machinery 



866 
5,026 



1,870 



872 

200 

290,802 

137,450 

15,652 

186 

49,786 

67,510 

109,942 

16,379 

10,890 



1,000 
16,012 



68,177 



41,063 



148,164 
12,538 

336,018 
2,891 

294,979 
3,191,000 

968,208 
2,761 



$1,138.76 
9,494.70 
712.70 
8,814.20 
8,89L10 
1,017.10 
6,163.35 
2,014.12 

81,847.16 
1,188.70 
8,666.70 
6,404.40 
2,286.60 

10,667.20 
2,306.12 

6,474.75 

2,428.10 

6,219.10 

40,976.10 

229,212.10 
33,699.10 

3, 133. 12 

438.06 
187,128.25 

90,663.16 
19,660.10 

8,759.60 



$216.00 

2,850.70 

Free. 

278.72 

1,946.60 

69L05 

243.25 

Free. 

6,865.10 

840.65 

656.80 

1,518.60 

68L25 

2,228.25 

Free. 

1,265.80 
486.65 
Free. 

7,787.50 

37,678.25 
Free. 

792.66 

Free. 
34,936.40 

18,157.05 
Free. 

15,866.20 



3,172.06 


817.55 


6,119.66 


Free. 


18,167.10 


5,982.06 


46,815.70 


6,909.80 


66,616.40 


18,903.20 


837.05 


170.32 


43,370.40 


Free. 



United States. 

United States, Great Britain. 

Do. 
United States. 
United States, Great Britain. 

Do. 
United States. 

Do. 

Do. 
Great Britain, United States. 
United States, Haiti. 
United States, Great Britain. 
United SUtee, West Indies. 

Do. 
United States, Great Britain. 

United States. 

Germany. 

United States, Great Britain. 

United States. 

United States, Great Britain. 
Do. 

United States. 

Do. 
Do. 

United States, Great Britain. 
United States. 

United States, Great Britain, 

Holland. 
United States. 

Do. 

Dd. 
United States, Canada, wrbcks. 
United States, wrecks. 
United States, Haiti. 
United States. 



•American dollars. 
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Articles. 



Quantity. 



Value.* 



Duty." 



CountrieB whence imported. 



Manures and fertilizers, bar- 
rels. 

Musical instruments 

Nails, iron pounds. . 

Oats and bran bushels. . 

Oil: 

Kerosene. ..... .gallons. . 

Other do..., 

Potatoes and onions. . .bbls. . 

Printed books 

Rope and canvas 

Rice pounds.. 

Rum gallons.. 

Soap pounds.. 

Shingles number.. 

Sugar: 

Refined pounds.. 

Unrefined do 

Salt bushels.. 

Specie and bullion 

Tea pounds.. 

Sundries 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured .pounds.. 

Unmanufactured .do.... 

Tinware, hardware, etc 

Turpentine gallons.. 

Turtle shell pounds. . 

Whisky gallons.. 

Wines do.... 

Woolen, linen, cotton, and 
silk goods 



2,210 



190,836 
19,488 

106,624 
16.052 
2,672 



1,711,016 

25,427 

226,738 

3,136,850 

627,575 

1,135,285 

13,675 



10,660 



96,794 
52,614 



772 
1,191 
1,065 
4,037 



912,482.30 

3,756.30 
6,909.80 
9,216.50 

16,342.55 
8,101.50 
5.693.20 
5,109.82 
22,886.10 
83,658.05 
14,543.10 
8,112.50 
14,940.65 

21,685.60 
33,895.02 
141.12 
134,641.50 
3,884.20 
16,500.75 

17,485.40 
9,002.80 

79,608.90 

437.90 

3,795.80 

10,817.05 
6,798.10 

275,088.40 



Free. 

Free. 
1,006.70 
2,369.40 

6,963.10 
1,498.10 
1,297.30 
Free. 
2,286.40 
8,326.60 
86,809.40 
2,208.45 
2,637.05 

•6,968.20 
8,282.00 

Free. 

Free. 
1,260.40 
2,596.89 

10,671.05 
3,206.10 
7,012.62 
48.65 
Free. 
6,973.20 
3,946.40 

51,779.60 



United States. 

United States, Great Britain. 
United States. 
Do. 

Do. 
Great Britain, United States. 
United States. 

United States, Great Britain. 
United States. 

Great Britain, United States. 
British West Indies. 
United States, Great Britain. 
United States. 

United States, Great Britain. 
Great Britain, West Indies. 
United States, Great Britain. 

Do. 

Do. 
Various countries. 

United States. 
United States, West Indies. 
United States, Gi^at Britain. 
United States. 
United States, West Indies. 
United States, Great Britain. 
Do. 

Do. 



Total. 



1,631,586.58 



330,756.20 



•American dollars. 
Exports from the Bahamas for 1900, 



Description. 



Quantity.a 



Value, 
Including 
costs and 
charges, b 



Bark 

Coffee 

Curios, marine 

Dry goods , 

Fruit: 

Grapefruit 

Mixed fruit 

Oranges 

Pineapples 

Tomatoes 

Guayas, preserved 

Hides 

Hemp, sisal 

Pineapples, preserved. . . . 

Salt 

ShelU 

Sponges 

Sundries 

Turtle: 

Shell 

Live 

Tobacco 

Woods, dye and cabinet. 
Yellow metal, old 



.pounds., 



85,410 



.number. 



300,905 



.number. 

do... 

...crates. 
— cases, 
.number. 
..pounds. 



.bushels.. 



1,264,067 

7,283,012 

1,295 

.4,059 

8,788 

1,276,037 

37,854 

37,857 



.pounds. 



1,166,826 



.pounds. 
— do... 



5,192 
18,182 



.pounds. 



229,189 



$4,316.58 

812.70 

973.30 

4,555.10 

8,620.10 

480.00 

9,893.10 

288,053.00 

1,362.33 

6,481.50 

1,353.15 

79,060.30 

84,084.50 

1,460.25 

7,693.60 

607,010.65 

14,228.67 

16,366.60 
1,075.40 
8,007.26 
6,055.65 

16,517.20 



Total. 



1,008,450.93 



a Reduced to American measurement 
{> Reduced to American dollars. 
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Imports and exports between the Bahama Islands and the United States for 1900, 



Articles. 



Imports. 



Amount 



Value. 



Exports. 



Amount Value. 



Ale and porter: 

Bottles dosen quarts. 

Wood ffallons. 

Apples .Darrels- 

Beans and pease bushels. 

Bread, common barrels. 

Bread and biscuit, fancy 

Butter pounds. 

Bicycles number. 

Bricks do..* 

Candles pounds. 

Cattle number. 

Cheese pounds. 

Coffee: 

Raw do... 

Roasted do... 

Copper and yellow metal '. . .do. . . 

Com bushels. 

Com meal and hominy barrels. 

tons. 



2,989 
264 
856 

1,870 
669 



Coal. 

Earthenware, glassware, etc 

Electrical appliances 

Fish.dried and cured pounds. 

Flour, wheat, and rye .oarrels. 

Food stuffs, other kinds 

Hay pounds. 

Hardware, tinware, etc 

Ice tons. 

Lard pounds. 

Lumber feet- 
Laths and crate ends bundles. 

Meat: 

Salt and cured pounds. 

Fresh and poultry 

Machinery 

Manures and fertilizers barrels. 

Musical instruments 

Nails .pounds. 

Oats and bran bushels. 

Oil, kerosene gallons. 

Oil, others do... 

Potatoes and onions barrels. 

Printed books 

Rope and canvas 

Rice pounds. 

Shingles : number. 

Soap, common pounds. 

Sugar, refined do... 

Sundries 

Sponges pounds. 

Sptxsie and bullion 

Tea pounds. 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured do... 

Unmanufactured do... 

Turtle shell do... 

Whisky 

Wines gallons. 

Woolen, cotton, linen, and silk goods 

Bark pounds. 

Curiosities, marine 

Dry goods 

Fruit: 

Grapefruit number. 

Ouavas. preserved cases. 

Mixed fruits 

Oranges number. 

Pineapples do... 

Preserved cases. 

Hardware 

Hides number. 

Salt bushels. 

Shells 

Sisal hemp pounds. 

Ship's materials 

Turtle, live pounds . 

Tomatoes crates. 

Woods, dye and cabinet 

Yellow metal pounds. 



186,218 

200 

290,802 

7,000 

126 

49,026 

88,020 
9,987 
18,811 
10.890 
16,012 
1,606 



66,167 
40,721 



886,018 



2,891 

284,917 

2,960,897 

7,242 

980, UO 



2,210 



189,400 
19,488 

106,108 
4,691 
2,(672 



166,810 

8,186,860 

207,712 

800,660 



8,161 

"i',m 

86,600 

49,628 

785 



1,898 



$4,848.10 
68.26 
1,188.76 
8,314.20 
1,260.76 
6,078.80 

81,847.16 
6,168.86 
2,014.12 
768.66 
8.466.20 
6,804.40 

6,967.10 
1,896.06 
1,946.66 
6,474.76 

40,496.10 

4,760.00 

189,394.60 

88,460.10 

2.976.06 

136,667.60 

68,228.85 
3,172.06 

69,616.10 
6,119.66 

18,167.10 

48,579.02 
987.80 

64,870.70 

19,660.40 

41,987.06 

12,482.10 

1,994.86 

6,860.50 

9,216.60 

16,842.50 

3,147.46 

6,693.46 

1,868.15 

22,686.10 

8,617.40 

14,940.06 

8,850.66 

14,170.00 

7,706.89 

1.878.66 

81.110.26 

1.128.85 

16.876.10 
8.062.60 
1.966.20 
1,713.06 
8,513.10 
128,621.05 



860,141 



1,712 



86,410 



800,905 
4,059 



1,264,067 
7,283,012 

37,864 



8,788 
24,208 



18,182 
1,296 



228,642 



Total. 



1,203,896.00 



4,068.69 
861,822.10 



2,647.10 



5,002.60 



4,816.86 

860.12 

1,090.10 

8,620.12 

6,881.50 

369.86 

9,998.60 

288.053.00 

84,084.05 
1,099.90 
1,853.30 
1,449.90 
7,615.60 

75,269.60 
1,860.60 
1,076.02 
1,377.80 
6,966.10 

16,615.06 



834,770.16 
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NcmgatUm at the ports of the Bahamas for the year ended December Sl^ 1900, 

ENTERED. 





From or to- 




Sailing vessels. 


Total. 


Flag. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tons. 


British 


United Kingdom 






1 
92 
88 


248 

8,684 

807 


1 
170 
61 

1 
19 

2 

6 

1 
1 
9 
1 
150 
1 
82 

22 
9 
4 

4 
2 
66 
44 
11 

13 
1 

1 

1 
3 


248 




United Statea 


78 
18 
1 
5 
2 
3 

1 
1 
9 


152,011 
27,866 
1.252 
4,812 
4,409 
2,984 

1,095 

1.000 

60,719 


160,696 




British West Indies 


28,768 




South Africa 


1.262 




Haiti 


14 


180 


4.992 




Mexico 


4.409 




American possessions In West 

Indies. 
Danish West Indies 


3 


406 


8,890 
1,096 




South America 






1.000 




Central America 






50,719 




Newfoundland 


1 
78 


124 
10,265 


124 


American 




72 

1 
28 


90.609 

168 

51.006 


100.764 




Haiti 


163 


Haitian 


American posseasionsin West 

Indies. 
Haiti - 


4 

22 


3%2 
240 


61.387 
240 


Qennan 


United States 


9 

4 

4 
2 
66 
44 

11 

13 

1 


11.640 
6,066 

4.866 
2,170 
66.446 
38,424 
12,882 

13,389 
392 


11,640 




American possessions in West 

Indies. 
Haiti 






6,066 








4,366 




British West Indies 






2,170 


Norwegian 


United States 






56,446 




Haiti 






38,424 




American possessionB in West 

Indies. 
British West Indies 






12,382 








18.338 




Snnth AnieHmi. , - r , - - . 






^ 


Spanish 


American possesrions in West 

Indies. 
Unitfid States 


1 


25 


25 


Dutch 


1 
8 


809 
3,161 


809 




Halu 






8,161 


.. 










Total.... 


877 


635,920 


246 


21.291 


623 


667.211 







CLEARED. 



British 


United States 


56 
20 
82 
2 


102,186 
49.128 
46,072 
4,294 


88 
41 
10 


8.785 

1.015 

137 


144 

61 

42 

2 

6 

8 

1 

134 

4 

34 

1 
1 
22 
9 
6 

3 
2 

64 
3 

54 

\ 

1 
8 


110.920 




British West Indies 


60.148 




Haiti 


46.209 

4,294 

827 




Mexico 




American possessions in West 

Indies. 
Central America 


6 


827 




8 


44,616 


44,616 




Newfoundland 


1 

67 

8 

6 

1 


248 

9,576 

64 

869 

36 


248 


American 


United States 


70 
1 

28 


88,470 

284 

50,820 


96,046 
838 




Haiti 




American possessions in West 

Indies. 
British West Indies 


51,619 
86 




Central America 


1 


1,185 


1,186 


Haitian 


Haiti 


20 


228 


228 


German 


United States 


9 
6 

3 

2 
64 

3 
64 

4 

9 


10,627 
8,881 

8,166 

2,170 
67,288 

2.309 
48,009 

3,726 

8,858 


10,627 




American possessions in West 

Indies. 
Haiti 






8,381 








8 166 




British West Indies 






2,170 
67,288 
2,309 


Norwegian 


United States 






Mexico 








Haiti 






48,009 
8,726 

8.868 




American possessions in West 

Indies. 
British West Indies 







' 






Spanish 


American possessions in West 

Indies. 
United States 


1 


26 


Dutch 


1 

3 


809 
8,161 


809 




Haiti 






8,161 










Total.... 


876 


685,856 


248 


21.299 


619 


556,655 
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ST7FFLEMENTABT. 

Official statistics for the six months ended June 30, 1901, can not yet 
be procured, but I think the total of the exports and imports for the 
six months can safely be stated at about $1,200,000. Trade is showing 
a moderate increase, especially with the United States, which already 
controls fully three-fourths oi the traffic of these islands. 

The exports consisted of sponges, pineapples, oranges, sisal hemp, salt, 
shells, and dyewoods. The imports from the United States were made 
up of beer, bicycles, boots ana shoes, dry goods, clothing, furniture, 
hardware, lumber^ live stock, ice, machinery, provisions, tobacco, etc. 

No railroads exist here. The soil is too rocky to permit the use, to 
any extent, of agricultural machinery of an advanced kind. Ship- 
building is confined to small vessels for sponging and fishing. A for- 
eign-built ship is seldom bought here, obipbuilding materials come 
from the United States. Probablv, 1^000 tons would cover the ton- 
nage owned here and employed in foreign commerce. 

The colony is in the Postal Union and has a pai'cels-post system with 
Great Britain and the United States. . 

No manufacturing is done here, beyond the canning of pineapples, 
which are sold in the United States, the cans, cases, and machinery 
used being of American manufacture. 

There is but one banking institution in the colony, the Bank of Nas- 
sau, at the capital; but it supplies the facilities needed for business, 
having ample capital and accommodating managers and officiids. The 
circulating medium consists principally of American gold and paper 
money and British silver; about one-half is American gold. The 
bank issues $24,000 of its own notes, which have general circulation. 
American money is at par with British gold, except our silver, which 
is at 4 per cent discount. 

There have been no changes during the* six months in customs or 
port charges, tarilt rates, harbor f acinties, telegraphic service (there 
is cable connection with Florida), freight or passenger rates, quaran- 
tine regulations, trade-marks, patent or copyright laws. There are 
no laws requiring goods to show country of origin. 

The method of packing and shipping American goods is quite satis- 
factory. No licenses are required for commercial travelers. Doctors, 
druggists, and liquor dealers need licenses. No passports are required. 

Transportation facilities are abundant. Three steamers (two subsi- 
dized) come each month from New York all the year round — time of 
transit three and one-half days — and there is frequent steam service in 
the winter with Florida; time of transit, sixteen hours. This Florida 
line is also subsidized. A number of sailing vessels also make regular 
trips. Fares and charges are reasonable. Two of the lines -are 
American and one British. Exchange is plentiful and low. New York 
merchants have studied the wants of the colonists, carefully filling 
orders, and extending, when needed, generous credit. 

American articles of all kinds are popular by reason of their superior 
style, finish, and quality. The United States furnishes a good market 
for all Bahama products. 

Thos. J. McLain, Consul. 

Nassau, September 7, 1901. 
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BARBADOS. 

There was a more hopeful feeling among the business men and 
planters of the island of Barbados in the year 1900, owing to the large 
sugar crop. The prices realized for sugar were not as high as expect^, 
but the end of the year found the island in better condition financially . 
than in 1898 or 1899, and the planters will realize a small margin of 
profit above expenses. 

The total imports for 1900 amounted to $5,017,209.42, as against 
$4,990,030 in 1899. Of this amount, $1,715,968.26 came from the 
United States, being a decrease of $323,071.82 from 1899. 

The total exports for the same period amounted to $4,411,253.22, as 
acainst $4,229,905 in 1899. Of this amount, $2,405,592.30 went to the 
United States, showing an increase over 1899 of $80,356.48. 

The imports from uie United States are composed chiefly of food 
stuffs, and under this head can be included all necessities of life. 

The exports to the United States consist of sugar, molasses, manjak, 
and skins. 

The number of vessels which called here in 1900 was 1^481, being a 
decrease of 78 from 1899. Sixty-five were American. Tne falling off 
in American vessels at this port is due to the freights obtained in Porto 
Rico since its annexation to the United States. 

As mentioned in my last annual report, the Canadians are making 
a hard fight for a share of the trade in the West Indies in food stuffs, 
and the rickford and Black Steamship Company (subsidized) has two 
steamers from Halifax monthly; hence the decrease of imports from 
the United States of over $300,000 in 1900. 

1 do not look for any further falling off in imports from our country, 
but the Canadians have now obtained a footing in the food-stuffs mar- 
ket, and we will no longer have the monopoly we once possessed. 

The United States is, however, gaining trade in other lines, espe- 
ciallv in dry goods, boots and shoes, hats, bicycles, sewing machines, 
hardware, etc., which will amply make up for the decrease in food 
stuffs; but our business men must study tne wants of the people and 
send only the best men to represent them and to solicit traae. 

As mentioned in previous reports, the English hold their trade here 
through their system of long credit; nevermeless, the Americans are 
gaining in the lines mentioned. 

I would respectfully suggest that our manufacturers, instead of 
flooding this consulate with circulars, which do no good, would send 
representatives with samples to personally interview the merchants 
here, and convince them of the superiority of the goods they sell. 

The health of the island for the year 1900 was excellent. 

S. A. Macallister, Consul. 

Barbados, Jt^ 2Ji,y 1901. 



STATISTIOS. 

Total imports of the island $5,017,209.42 

Total exports of the island 4,411,253.22 

Total imports from the United States 1,715,963.26 

Total exports to the United States 2,405,692.30 

Revenue and expenditure. 

Revenue $890,278.41 

Expenditure 877,754.96 
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Shipping, 



Nationality of vessels. 



British .... 
American . 
German ... 

French 

Russian ... 
Norwegian 
Swedish . . . 

Danish 

Italian .... 



No. 



1,188 
65 
85 
40 

7 
82 

6 
14 
19 



Tonnage. 



704,574 
28,191 
45,388 
8,946 
2,946 
58,514 
2.489 
4,056 
12,942 



Nationality of vessels. 



Dutch 

Venezuelan 
Austrian ... 

Spanish 

Belgian 

Argentine.. 
Portuguese . 

Total. 



No. 



Tonnage. 



48 
10 
1 
8 
11 
8 
4 



1,481 



5,862 
709 
646 

2,101 

21,961 

705 

2,396 



892,875 



Imports from the United States. 



Articles. 



Quantities. 



Value. 



Animals, living: 

Sheep and goats 

Horses 

Mules 

Arms, muskets, rifles, etc , 

Arrowroot and other starches 

Asphal t 

Bacon and hams 

Beef , salted and pickled 

Books printed, including maps and charte 

Bottles of glaas or stoneware 

Bran and pollard 

Bread, pilot, navy, and crackers 

Bricks 

Butter 

Oleomargarine, margarine, and compounds of , 

Candles, tallow 

Caoutchouc, manufactures of 

Cards, playing 

Carriages 

Carts and wagons 

Cheese 

Chemicals, manufactures and products 

China or porcelain and earthenware 

Clocks 

Coal and mixed preparation thereof 

Cocoa: 

Unground 

Prepared 

Coffee 

Confectionery 

Copper, in sheets, rods, etc 

Cordage, except twines 

Twines 

Cork, manufactures of 

Com or maize, barley and wheat, ungrained — 

Com meal 

Cotton wool 

Cotton, linen, silk, and woolen manufactures... 

Cycles, and parts thereof 

Drugs, including patent medicines 

Dyestuffs 



.number.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

..pounds.. 



.pounds.. 
....do.... 



.pounds.. 
do 



.pounds.. 

do 

....do.... 



.pounds.. 



.pounds. 



.pounds. 



.pounds. 
do... 



.pounds.. 
..oarrels.. 



Kggs. 
Electr 



Electrical apparatus 

Extract^*, essences, etc 

Farinaceous substances and manufactures thereof . 
Fish: 

Dried, salted, or cured , 

Pickled trout or salmon 

Pickled, other than trout or salmon 

Cured, tinned or canned 

Flour, wheat, or rye 

Fruit, fresh 

Glass manufactures, unenumerated 

Grain, unenumerated 

Gunpowder 

Hara ware and cutlery 

Hata and bonnets 

Hay. 



.quintals. 
...barrels. 
do... 



.barrels. 



.pounds.. 
do..., 



Iron hoops, bars, and rods 

Iron, nails, spikes, rivets, and clinches . 
Lard, and its compounds.. 



.pounds.. 

do 

....do.... 
....do.... 



527 

131 

488 

17 

812,852 



136,509 
586,219 



2,935,012 

3,214,137 

162 

28,120 

457,600 

89,150 



3,220 



80,592 

so" 

36,428 



5,198,096 
47,214 



17,074 
143 
591 



2,888,306 
58 



642,697 

610 

114,504 

375,169 



$5,059.20 

15,547.20 

47,448.00 

489.60 

11,262.68 

330.00 

13,550.90 

35,173.14 

1,456.32 

225.84 

81,698.44 

100,281.06 

2.72 

6,748.80 

46,760.00 

2,349.00 

453.52 

31.88 

5,354.36 

1,8U.06 

4,708.94 

1,648.12 

813.24 

648.86 

36,482.94 

225.40 

2,666.88 

9,671.04 

549.64 

4.80 

2,287.68 

292.14 

14.10 

56. 139. 44 

118,979.28 

5.12 

10,080.90 

6,965.34 

8,714.34 

27.82 

5.00 

739.88 

779.38 

8,687.02 

77,857.44 

1,029.60 

2, 138. 40 

6,429.92 

309,388.08 

612. W 

4,008.58 

55,455.48 

14.78 

15,940.20 

226.22 

5,898.64 

9.52 

6,936.20 

26,26182 
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Articles. 



Quantities. 



Value. 



Leather: 

Dressed or undressed 

Boots and shoes , 

Manufactures, unenumerated , 

Lime: 

Temper 

Building , 

Liquors: 

Malt, cider, and perry, in wood hogsheads. , 

Malt in bottles dozen quarts. , 

Liqueurs and cordials gallons. . 

Spirits used by druggists do..., 

Wine: 

In wood do..., 

In bottler- 
Sparkling do . . . 

Other kinds do. . . 

Machinery for the manufacture of rum, sugar, and ice 

Manures and fertilizers: ^ 

Nitrate of soda tons. 

Manures, unenumerated do . . . 

Bones, horns, and dried blood 

Manures, raw, of horses, mules, etc. . .• tons. 

Matches gross. 

Meal, unenumerated pounds. 

Meat, preserved do. . . 

Metal, yellow, in sheets do. . . 

Milk, condensed 

Musical instruments. 



2,463 
341M 
2881 



J?" 



77 
13841 



40 

682 

21,453 

17,018 

495 



Oats pounds.. 

Oil: 

Whale barrels. 

Cotton-seed 

Unenumerated 

Oil meal and oil cake pounds. 

Onions, raw 

Opium, and extracts of, for druggists' use 

Painters' colors and pigments 

Paper: 

Printing 

Wrapping 

Unenumerated, not stationery 

Perfumery 

Petroleum gallons. 

Pitch. 



6,221,690 



5,159,649 



375,539 



Plants, shrubs, for propagation 

Plated and gilt ware and jewelry 

Pork, salted or pickled 

Printers' ink 

Printing presses, type, etc 

Prints, engravings, photographs, etc . 
Resin . 



Rice pounds. 

Salt tons. 

Seeds, unenumerated, not for propagation 



Soap pounds. 

Stationery, including writing paper, ink, etc 

Stones, marbre and slate 

Succades, including all fruits and vegetables, preserved or dried 

Sugar, refined pounds. 

Sulphur do... 

Tallow do. . . 

Tar. 



Tea pounds.. 

Tobacco: 

Cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes do 

Manufactured do 

Leaf do 

Snuff do 



Toys. 
Turpentine. 
Varnish . 



Vegetables, fresh, unenumerated 

Watches 

Wire, fencing 

Wood: 

Hemlock, birch, beech, white pine, and spruce : feet. . 

Pitch pine do 

Shingles number. . 

Staves do 



22,400 I 



446,141 



80,795 
'23.6i3' 



66 

1.226H 
17,662 
98,268 

2,231 



16,852 

1,592,051 

218,750 

1,137,900 



$2,976.82 

6,140.96 

428.28 

448.62 
188.06 

58.78 

4,285.62 

683.74 

415.44 

70.56 

56.70 
81.00 
432.34 

4,804.80 

3,661.68 

1,562.80 

201.60 

136.80 

643.58 

2,041.56 

76.70 

2,05L86 

275.72 

97,056.80 

10,176.00 

40,162.40 

6,761.30 

74.298.14 

622.24 

19.34 

2,110.82 

2,760.26 

9,994.56 

109.52 

2,690.32 

37,553.90 

340.16 

105.26 

1.640.80 

131,162.92 

77.30 

896.76 

77.94 

80.94 

691.86 

459.00 

23.72 

16,614.94 

910.08 

234.16 

6,388.68 

1,847.70 

161.98 

1,725.96 

208.02 

16.80 

3,827.46 

3,532.40 

7,861.44 

446.20 

418.60 

806.00 

431. 18 

2,756.64 

428.72 

82.76 

282.12 
42,030.14 

601.34 
56,895.00 
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Imports from Ike United States — Continued. 



Articles. 



Quantities. 



Value. 



Wood— Continued. 

Oxbows number. 

Truss hoops.. 

Spars, sweeps, and oars 

Hardwood cubic feet. 

Unenumerated 

Joiners and cabinet work 

Gooda« manufactured, and not otherwise enumerated in this import list . 



14 



$48.72 

861. GO 

419.96 

46.80 

1,058.16 

8,012.18 

10,581.20 



Total imports . 



1,715,968.26 



Exports to United States, 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Hides, raw 

Manjak tons. 



Metals, old. 

Molasses puncheons. 

Oil, whale barrels. 

Petroleum do... 

Sugar: 

Dry hotheads. 

Muscovado do. . . 

Other articles, unenumerated, including returned American goods 



518 



1,706 

2,058 

52 

1,890 
45,885 



1264.00 
18,696.96 
6,764.34 
82,755.20 
39,518.60 
748.80 

106,864.00 

2,202,480.00 

508.40 



Total. 



2,405,602.30 



BERMUDA. 

I transmit herewith statements showing the commercial movement 
of the colony for the twelve months ended December 31, 1900: 

Exports, 

To the United States $485,388.08 

To the United Kingdom 22, 789. 82 

To the Dominion of Canada 10, 078. 52 

To the West Indies 7,036.96 

Total 525,293.38 

Exports to the United States, first six months of 1901 411, 444. 72 

Imports, 

From the United States $1,220,072.84 

From the United Kingdom 506, 159. 80 

From the West Indies 50, 236. 88 

From the Dominion of Canada 153, 236. 35 

From Germany 866. 24 

From Holland 262. 79 

From Teneriffe 2,417.18 

Total 1,933,252.08 

Details of imports from the United States. 

Agricultural implements $973. 30 

Hardware 36, 659. 34 

Box materials 817. 58 

Lumber 42,888.47 

Building materials 15, 310. Ql 

Rope 4,705.91 
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Ckrriagefl $8,350.92 

Carriage materials 1, 204. 22 

Boats 2,608.48 

Furniture 15,631.20 

Leather manufactures — boots, shoes, etc 55, 770. 09 

Bicycles and supplies 22,040.38 

Machinery 8,584.51 

Metal manufactures 10,375.38 

Woodenware 3,211.89 

Paper 5,645.14 

Photographic materials 2, 739. 84 

Electncal materials 618.05 

$238,134.71 

Bran 15,407.34 

Meal 9,917.93 

(Dom 22,317.77 

Oats 30,590.82 

Hay 7,693.94 

85,927.80 

Beef, quarters 59,729.45 

Oxen and cows 144, 155. 47 

Sheep 18,604.63 

Poultry and meats 3,134.03 

195,623.58 

Bread, biscuit 12,195.45 

Butter 61,094.04 

Oleomaiigarine 1, 625. 41 

Cheese 13,898.73 

Flour 74,248.20 

163,061.83 

Candles 725.11 

Coffee and cocoa 5, 450. 48 

Confectionery 4, 652. 38 

EgRS 6,214.52 

Fruits: 

Dried 10,404.58 

Fresh 9,046.82 

Canned goods 40,148.63 

Preserved fish. 7,290.02 

Lard and cottolene 9,445.88 

Potatoes 8,156.25 

Provisions 85, 820. 73 

Rice 1,688.68 

Soap and starch 11, 149. 15 

Sugar 26, 152. 57 

Tea 8,662.37 

Vegetables 2, 866. 37 

Seed 1,401.55 

239,276.09 

Clothing 15, 095. 88 

Cotton goods 42, 299. 62 

Woolen goods 866.24 

58, 261. 74 

Drugs 18,779.82 

Fertilizers 24,624.49 

(lasoline and naphtha 2, 778. 77 

Jewelry 1 10,224.52 

Musical instruments 2,807.97 

Kerosene oil 34,230.96 

Stationery 5,066.03 

Ik>ok8 2,86L50 

Alcohol $355.26 

Brandy 14.60 

Cordials 219.00 

Malt liquors 3,460.08 

Whisky 6,379.98 

Wines 827.31 

11,256.23 
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Sundriee vnot classified) $74, 510. 98 

Tobacco — cigars and cigarettes 20, 770. 23 

Coal 22,794.69 

Horses 8,404.46 

Ice 676.44 

Total imports from the United States 1,220,072.84 

There are no changes of any unportance to note in the port regula- 
tions, charges, dues, etc., that were reported in my last annual statement. 
There is now an increased movement in commercial circles, caused by 
the expenditure of some $2,500,000 bv the Imperial Government it 
the naval station, in works to be extended over nve years; also by the 
arrival of the first contingent of Boer prisoners — some 2,000 in all — 
with their guard, all of which will mean increased business to the 
traders and planters. 

W. Maxwell Greene, Consul. 

Hamilton, July i, 1901. 



Imports irdo Bermuda during 1900, 



Articles and whence imported. 



United Kingdom: 

Agricultural implements 

Bread 

Building material 

Candles 

Cheese 

Clothing 

Cotton goods 

Coffee and cocoa 

Confectionery 

Cutlery 

Drugs 

Earthenware 

Fancy goods 

Fish, preserved 

Fruit, dried 

Furniture 

Fertilizer 

Glassware 

Hardware 

Jewelry and plated ware 
Leather manufactures. . . 

Linen goods 

Machinery 

Musical instruments 

Metal manufactures 

Miscellaneous 

Oils and paints 

Oilmen's stores 

Perfumery 

Provisions 

Rice 

Seeds 

Silk goods 

Soap and starch 

Stationery 

Straw goods 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tinware 

Woolen goods 

Alcohol ^ . . 

Books 

Brandy 

Bicycles 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Cordials 

Gin 

Malt liquors 

M iscellaneouB 



Value. 



1^.06 
601.21 
791.13 
627.78 
111.98 
643.96 
395.24 
121.66 
927. 13 
795.74 
083.26 
165.86 
823.49 
460.22 
472.05 
3,086.69 



27, 
2, 
4, 
2, 

25, 
5, 

82, 

1, 
8, 

1, 
1, 

2, 

77, 



606.12 
&I0.40 
866.76 
176.11 
728.00 
656.98 
783.61 
618.36 
046.36 
131.79 
618.61 
906.80 
031.70 
121.66 
350.66 
681.31 
189.13 
674.38 
506.88 
681.44 
670.79 
486.88 
428.26 
478. 14 
486.65 
187.42 
610. M 
238.46 
873.60 
970.93 
899.05 
258.06 
818.59 
297.66 



Articles and whence Imported. 



United Kingdom— Continued. 

Oxen and cows 

Rum 

Tobacco 

Whisky 

Wines 

Total for the United Kingdom . 

other West IndU Islands: 

Charcoal 

Coffee 

Ginger 

Miscellaneous 

Preserves 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Bicycles 

Cigars 

Fruit,fresh , 

Rum 

Various 

Total for other West India 
islands 

Germany: 

Cotton goods 

Cigars '. 

Beer 

Total for Germany 

Holland: 

Cigars 

Teneriffe: 

Furniture 

Onion seed 

Total for Teneriffe 

Dominion of Canada: 

Building material 

Bread 

Boxmaterial. 

Butter 

Boats 

Carriages 

Cheese 

Cotton goods 



Value. 



t291.99 
2,798.87 
1,691.85 
16,186.98 
11,981.82 



606,169.79 



2.404.05 

116.80 

141.18 

2,671.71 

126.68 

14,586.28 

1,099.83 

68.68 

9,638.84 

10,862.08 

6,409.18 

2,277.52 



50,236.87 



160.50 
199.62 
606.12 



866.28 



262.79 



43.80 
2,428.88 



2,472.18 



41B.61 

1,980.66 

16,807.64 

16,060.45 

82.73 

176.19 

2,968.88 

214.12 
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Articles and whence imported. 



Dominion of Canada— Continued, 

Clothing 

Drugs 

Eggs 

Fertilizer 

Fish, preserved 

Flour 

Feed 

Furniture 

Fruit, dried 

Goods, canned 

Hardware 

Hay 

Jewelry and plated ware 

Leather manufactures 

Lumber 

Miscellaneous 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Poultry and meats 



Value. 



1764.04 

992.76 

666.97 

886.78 

16,626.78 

6,686.74 

6,377.48 

2,092.69 

610.98 

1,119.29 

491.61 

7,387.34 

2,676.57 

4,580.71 

6,134.16 

6,613.74 

16,047.21 

17,762.72 

1,498.88 



Articles and whence imported. 



Dominion of Canada— Continued 

Paper 

Sheep 

Soap and starch 

Tea 

Vegetables 

Books 

Bicycles 

Cigars 

Cig&rettes 

FreHh fruit 

Horses 

Oxen and cows 

Tobacco 

Whisky 

Wines 

Various 

Total for Canada 



Value. 



$3,576.87 

806.58 

1,508.61 

8,844.68 

1,518.34 

184.92 

695.90 

637.51 

769.17 

1,070.68 

3,455.25 

1,080.36 

403.91 

1,635.14 

43.79 

311.45 



158,236.35 



Exports from Hamiltan (as per consular invoices) for 1900. 



Articles. 



Artists' effects 

Arrowroot 

Brandy 

Bulbs: 

Pari-oxalis 

Lilium Harrison 

Copperas 

Coral specimens 

Crockery 

Cut flowers 

Fruit 

Hides 

Household effects 

Old metals 

Onions (289,625 bushels) 




$500.00 

456. 8-t 

3,988.23 

184.93 

50,197.50 

486.65 

1.01 

36.50 

1,295.15 

4.38 

3,423.15 

588.08 

452.81 

207,094.36 



Palm leaves . 

Potatoes (80,197 barrels). 

Returned American goods . 

Sheepskins 

Spirits and wine. 

Tallow 

Vegetables 

Whale oil 

Whisky 



2,034.21 

708.80 

7,311.63 

6,971.26 

42,679.46 

460,356.54 

25,081.54 

Gross total I 485,388.08 

I 



Net total 

Charges (official fees, commissions, 
shed tax, etc.) 



Exports from Bermuda (as per consular invoices) for the six montfis ended June SO, 1901, 



Articles. 



Arrowroot 

Brandy 

Bulbs, Persian and oxalis 

Crude drugs, teasweepings, and lime. 

Cut flowers 

Electric wire * 

Hides 

Household effects 

Old metals 

Onions (255,889 bushels) 

Palm leaves 

Plants 




Articles. 



Potatoes (26,656 barrels) . . . . 
Returned American goods . 

Tallow 

Walking sticks 

Whisky 

Vegetables 



$117,984.78 

8,016.39 

366.49 

11.68 

9,224.70 

6,281.54 



Nettotal I 388,219.20 

Charges (official fees, commissions, 
shed taxes, etc.) 



Value. 



Gross total. 



28,226.62 



411,444.72 
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Exports from Bermuda, 1900, 



Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


United Kingdom: 

Arrowroot 


$10,910.69 
2,725.24 
4,754.67 
1,800.60 
2,598.71 


Dominion of Canada— Continued. 
Potatoes 


$29 19 


Bulbs 


Skins 


248.19 


Hides and skins 


Tomatoes 


43.79 


Metal ore 


Vegetables 


24.33 


Tallow 


Miscellaneous ... 


214.17 




Total 




Total 


22,789.81 


10,078.62 




West India Islands: 

Casks, empty 


Dominion of Canada: 

Arrowroot 


58.39 

92.46 

900.30 

9.73 

1,416.15 

4,866.50 

2,175.32 


2,744.70 
8%. 43 


Bulbs 


Onions .... 


Casks, empty 


Potatoes 


2,M5.17 
82.78 


Flowers, cut 


Vegetables 


Hides 


Miscellaneous 


768.90 


Metal ore 


Total 




Onions 


7.086.95 







Navigation at Bermuda for the year ended December SI, 1900. 





Entered. 


Cleared. 


Flag. 


Steamers. 


Sailing 
vessels. 


Total. 


Steamers. 


Sailing 
vessels. 


TotaL 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. Tons. 


No. Tons. 


Austrian 


6 
2 
4 
1 
4 
190 
15 
8 
6 


10,540 
8,198 
8,892 
2,206 
3,729 
283,310 
17,889 
16,639 
6,090 






6 
4 
4 
1 

15 
210 

15 
8 
7 
3 


10,540 
3,858 
8,892 
2,206 
8,198 
289,792 
17,839 
16,639 
6,454 
1,560 


5 
2 
4 

1 
4 
190 
14 
8 
6 


10,540 
3,198 
8,892 
2,206 
8,727 
283,253 
16,882 
16,639 
6,090 


i 


5 

15 

211 

14 

J 


10,540 
3,858 


Danish 


2 


660 


2 1 660 


Spanish 


8,892 
2,206 


Imuniayan 






1 


American 


11 
20 


4,469 
6,482 


11 
21 


4,984 
6,074 


8 711 


British 


289,327 
16 882 


German 


Italian 










16;6S9 
6.451 


Norwegian 


1 
8 


364 
1,660 


i 364 
1 1 345 


Russian 


%^ 












' 


Total 


235 

■ 


352,443 


37 


13,535 1 2T2 


365,978 


234 


351,427 


36 12,427 


270 368,854 





St< 


E 


Qtered. 

^ling 
essels. 






Cleared. 






From or to- 


tamers. 


Si 

V 


Total. 


Steamers. 


SaUing 
vessels. 


Total. 




No. 

31 
68 
67 
69 


Tons. 


No.j Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


United Kingdom.... 
British possessions . . 

United States 

Other countries 


49,410 
69,268 
104,090 
129,676 


5 
4 
28 


1,653 

561 

11,321 


36 

72 
95 
69 


51,063 
69,829 
115,411 
129, 676 


2 
66 
143 

93 


5,885 
70,098 
241,568 
33,926 


1 
8 
23 
4 


468 
1,276 
9,138 
1,546 


3 
74 
166 
27 


6,903 

71,374 

260,706 

35,471 












Total 


235 


352,443 


37 


13,686 


272 


365,978 1 234 


361,427 


36 


12,427 


270 1 363.854 













JAMAICA. 



POKT ANTONIO. 



During the first six months of 1901, fruit, which is the principal 
product of this parish, was more abundant than in the corresjjonding 
period of last year. Two causes led to this, viz, the replanting and 
extension of the plantations which were partly destroyea bjr the hur- 
ricane of November, 1899, and the expectation that the Imperial Direct 
West India Line of fruit steamers, trading to England, would load a 
portion of its cargo at these ports. It has not yet aone so. 

The companies ti-ading with the United States, having a phenome- 
nallv large crop of bananas at their command, were far more careful 
in their selection, and consequently many thousand bunches which in 
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previous years would have been exported were rejected and returned 
to the cultivators. 

The price paid for the highest grade was 2s. 6d., equal to about 62 
cents per bunch, as against 3s. (about 75 cents) in 1900 and 4s. 6d. 
(about $1.12) in 1899. 

Notwithstanding this decrease in price, the exports of this article 
for the period under review showed an increase of $228,156 over 1900. 

The demand for cocoanuts was small at the commencement of the 
year, but toward the end of June the exports rose. The *' mid year" 
orange crop was plentiful and exceeded that of the preceding half year. 

The following were the principal items of export for the six months 
ended June 30, 1901 and 1900: 

Articles. 



Bananas ... 
Cocoanuts . 

Oranges 

Pimento.... 
Pineapples. 




IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

I have endeavored to obtain official statistics of the imports into this 
district, but have been unsuccessful, owin^ chiefly to the fact that the 
local customs authorities transmit all their records to the head office 
in Kingston, and the returns have not been compiled for so recent a 
date. 

From interviews with several merchants, I have gathered that many 
of the goods which until recently were imported from Europe are now 
beingLobtained in the United States. Boots and shoes, cotton goods, 
ready-made shiils, hardware, and coal are now almost exclusively 
imported from our country, while it supplies all the hay, oats, corn, 
com meal, wheat flour, kerosene oil, pickled «meats, and lumber 
imported here. It is safe to estimate that 75 per cent of the imports 
into this parish are from the United States* 

The merchants have all visited America and are now inaporting 
whatever can be obtained there more advantageously than in Europe. 
The trend of trade during the past three years has been toward the 
United States, and I expect even closer conunercial relationship. 

NOTES. 

There are no new enterprises contemplated. The Direct Line of 
fruit steamers, trading to England, was established early this year. It 
will not take any portion of its cargo from this section of the island, 
therefore the trade of this parish will not be affected by this company. 

The rate of exchange fluctuates very little; it is usually about 14.82 
per pound sterling. 

No alterations have been made to the tariff of 1899, nor have the 
customs regulations, harbor regulations, or wharfage dues been 
changed. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

On an average, eight steamers arrive from and depart for the United 
States weekly. Most of them convey passengers. A tirst-class cabin 
passage to either Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore costs 
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$40, but a passage can be obtained on one of the lines for $25. The 
voyage usuallj^ consumes four and one-half to six days. 

The companies being engaged principally in the carrying of fruit, 
which necessitates quick dispatch, do not enter in a general freight 
business, but arrangements can be made with them tor the convey- 
ance of merchandise to Jamaica. At present, most of their ships 
leave the United States in ballast. 

There are two coastwise steamers carrying freight and passengers. 
Thev call at this port on Tuesday and Friday of each week. 

The Jamaica Government Railway has a branch line extending to 
Kingston, and runs one passenger train to and fro daily. The fare is 
about Id. (2 cents) third class and 2d. (4 cents) first class per mile. It 
has a triweekly freight train. 

LICENSES. 

The following are the annual rates of licenses. With the exception 
of the commercial-travelers' license, they are payable m quarterly 
installments: 

Agricultural produce buyers' license: * «• 

First class 1 0= $4.86 

Second class 4= .97 

Thirdclass 5 0= 24.33 

Spirit licenses: 

Taverns 5 0= 24.33 

Dealers 6 0= 24.33 

Town retailers 20 0= 97.33 

District retailers 10 0= 48.66 

Hotels 5 0= 24.33 

Hawkers' license: 

Transferable 2 10= 12.26 

Not transferable 2 0= 9.73 

Metal license, gold, silver, etc 5 0= 24. 33 

Gunpowder license 1 0= 4. 86 

Fire anns license 1 0= 4.*86 

Trade licenses: 

Merchant 12 10= 60.92 

Storekeeper 7 10= 36.59 

Auctioneer 2 10= 12.26 

Wharfinger 2 10= 12.26 

Newspaper 1 10= 7.29 

Supercargo 5 0= 24.33 

First-class retailers 5' 0= 24.33 

Second-class retailers 2 10= 12.26 

Third-class retailers 10= 2.43 

Brewers' license 1 0= 4.86 

Cigar manufacturers' license, per thousand manufactured. 

Bicycle license, each 6= 1.46 

Commercial travelers not dealing in spirits 12 10= 60. 92 

Commercial travelers dealing in spirits 22 10=109. 49 

Itinerant horse dealers 2 0= 9.73 

In addition to the above, there is a license of 10s. ($2.43) per annum 
for selling petroleum. 

There are no restrictions as to passports, etc., connected with the 
commercial travelers' license, it being granted on payment of the 
amount. Since the passage of this law, I have noticed a marked falling 
off in the number of commercial travelers arriving here, both from the 
United States and Europe. Drummers who arrive intending to stay 
one or two weeks, on finding that they will be obliged to pay so large 
a sum, often decide not to pursue their mission. 
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POSTAL RATES. 

The rates of postage to places within the Universal Postal Union, 
other than British possessions, are: 

For a letter, per half ounce 2}d. (5 cents) 

For post caras: 

Single Id. (2 cents) 

Reply paid 2d. (4 cents) 

For newspapers or other printed paper, per 2 oonces }d. (1 cent) 

For commercial papers, per 2 ounces |d. (1 cent) • 

Registration fee 2d. (4 cents) 

For British possessions included in the Universal Postal Union, the 
rate for letters is Id. (2 cents) per Half ounce. There are about four 
mails dispatched for the Unitea States weekly. 

There are 150 district post-offices in the island, 11 of which are in 
this parish. The Government telegraph service is connected with the 
greater number of them, and messages are transmitted at the rate of 
Is. (25 cents) for 20 words, exclusive of the address. The following 
are the inland postaKrates: 

For letters, for each half ounce or fractional part thereof Id. (2 cents) 

For post cards: 

Single id. (1 cent) 

Reply paid Id. (2 cents) 

For newspapers id. (1 centj 

For book packets id. (I cent) 

For parcels Id. f 2 cents) 

Registration fee 2d. (4 cents) 

AMERICAN vessels; TARIFF, ETC. 

American vessels arriving in Jamaica are not subjected to different 
treatment from that accorded to those of any other nationality, nor is 
there any additional tax on goods produced in America. All importa- 
tions, re^rdless of their source, are affected by the same tariff. There 
is no obligation to state the country of origin or manufacture of any 
article. 

Daniel H. Jackson, 
Vice and Deputy Cammercial Ageiit. 
Port Antonio, October ^4, 19(M. 



ST. ANNS BAT. 

The surroundings of St. Anns Bay are most picturesque. The hills 
and mountains begin near the water's edge and gradually rise to the 
height of 2,640 feet, and all up and down their sides grow the varied 
fruits of the Tropics — cocoanuts, bananas, lemons, limes, breadfruit, 
etc. — perennially, and, for six or eight months in the year, oranges, 
grape fruit, shaddock, guava, mangoes, etc. In the gardens, okra, 
yams, sweet potatoes, and many other vegetables grow the year round. 

Most excellent drinking water is furnished bv the numerous little 
mountain streams of the parish of St. Anns. Tlie best bread is made 
of flour from the Unitea States, which is extremely high priced on 
account of the tariff. 



•Lowest charge, 2id. (5 cents). 
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Sugar cane grows here from January to December, but owing to 
very low prices and high internal-revenue tax, as well as to the duties 
imposed by other countries on its importation, it has ceased to pay the 
producer, and 1 am informed that its cultivation is gradually declining. 

Pimento ^allspice) is grown all over this parish, and is shipped in 
large quantities to the United States, at a fair price. 

Logwood grows in large quantities here, and is shipped to America 
and Europe, where it is sold at great profit. 

Fustic wood, from which is extracted a yellow dye, also sells very 
readily to cloth mills in America, and the profits derived are fully 
equal to those of the logwood industry. Tjiese woods are usually 
shipped on sailing ships, some of the larger vessels taking as much as 
700 tons at a time. 

Along the coast of this parish the turtle is found in abundance. 
There is also a great variety of fish taken from the waters of the bay; 
among the best is the red snapper. The shellfish, clams, and oysters 
are unfit for use. 

There are very few game birds; but the little green talking parrots 
are found all over the island. 

S. W. Parker, Commercial Agent. 

St. Anns Bay, Jarmary^ 1902. 



BRITISH TRADE EFFORTS IN JAMAICA. 

Consul Lathrop, of Bristol, England, under date of November 8, 
1901, sends copy of the report made to the local chamber of commerce 
by a special commission sent to Jamaica to study conditions there; 
extracts from the report follow: 

Stoneware and glass bottles, — With the exception of stone gingers, the trade in jars 
is not laree. The West Indian Aerated Water Company, Limited, and E. Charley, 
of Spanish Town, have both had samples and promised orders for stone bottles. 
The order from the former I expect by next mail. The above-named company 
would also be glad to have quotations for glass soda-water bottles with ball. 

Meats. — Hams and bacon (duty 2d., or 4 cents) come largely from America and 
London (all low class). 

Principal importers:' Crosbwell & Co.; Pinnock & Co.; E. D. Kincaid; Da Costa 
& Co.; Macnisn & Co.; A. Lundy & Co.; J. L. Myers & Son. 

Imports: Hams, £6,860 ($33,336); bacon, £1,472 (|7,163>; cheese, £5,614 ($26,834); 
provisions not enumerated, £10,325 ($50, 247 J. 

Ironmongery. — Most of the importers buy direct from the makers, in England and 
America, and large retail profits are made on low-class articles. The only chance 
our exhibitors would have would be with the planters or small ironmongers. Some 
of our exhibits, notably spades and forks, were good value but slightly too heavy, 
the natives not liking hard work. Small samples of cutlery we hUd were too dear. 

Principal importers: E. Lyons & Co.; W. H. Johnson & Co.; Middleton & Co.; 
Malabre & Co. 

Imports: Hardware, cutlery, etc., £41,000 ($199,626); implements and pails, £17,000 
($82,730). 

Grocers^ sundries.— This is rather a peculiar trade here, and the people want a lot 
of persuading to change from what they are buying. Our prices were not sufficiently 
advantageous, notably in the case of rolled oats, baking powder, etc., in which we 
were outdone by American prices. Baking and egg powders should be packed in 
tins, not cardboard boxes, and dried herbs should be m capsuled bottles. Those we 
had were simply corked and had perished and gone into a mess. 



•Presumably at Kingston. 
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Importers: Crosswell & Co., E. D. Kincaid, Da Costa & Co., and Pinnock & Co., 
Limited. 

Leather, — ^The bulk of the samples we took out were rather too heavy in weight 
and too high in price. There is a lot of medium harness leather sold, and if the 
Bristol firms could send the right article a good trade might be done, and I think some 
of the American low-class goods could be pushed out. The sole and upper leathers, 
especially the latter, are required very lieht. Imports, £6,111 ($29, 7^5* 

Pottery. — This is a large trade in the island for low-class goods, and nas been our 
most successful one, though the Bristol houses are run very hard by the Staffordshire 
potteries and a Glasgow maker, which places have exceptionally low rates of freight, 
giving them an advantage. I shall see our Bristol maker on return, and give all par- 
ticulars. No one but a manu^turer would stand any chance. Imports, £8,325 
($40,514). 

Cider and ferry, — ^This is a very small trade, and the people do not seem to take to 
it We triea very hard to get some one to take up the agency, but could not succeed. 
Onlv £50 ($243) worth was imported into the island last year.^ 

Tobacco, cigaretteSj and cigars. — The larg^t by far of this importation is in the form 
of cigarettes, which, with the local-made cigars, which are of medium class, are most 
generally smoked, pipe tobaccos not being very much used. A good class of ^yptian 
cigarette would sell out here; also cheap cigarettes to compete with those on the 
market. I would suggest that the mouthpieces in the cases of cigarettes be discon- 
tinued for this market, as they are not much cared for. ProbabI v this might help 
to a reduction in price, which I think is much needed to successfully compete. The 
"get up" of the packages is a great thing, and should be showy. Packet tobacco is 
not a large import A trade might be done in this branch. 

The import of cigars is very small, as so many are made here, though they are not 
sold at very low pnces— IGs. ($3.89) and 20s. ($4.86) per 100 principiQly. 

Imports: Cigarettes, £8,808 ($42,864) ; cigars, £13 ($63) ; manufactured tobacco, 
£2,180 ($10,609); unmanufactured tobacco, £1,354 ($6,589). 

Vinegar. — Not a large sale here. Is. (24 cents) per fi;allon is too dear; with the 
import duty of Is. (24 cents^ per gallon it makes it a high price. Very dark-colored 
vinegars are used here. There is one local maker who makes his from cane juice. 
Cheap American is also on the market. No import value procurable. 

Soap. — This is one of the largest imports into the island, and is mainly from the 
United Kingdom. The quality is low, and is mostly bar soap of three kinds — blue 
mottled, dark brown, and primrose. There have also lx?en, up to the present time, 
two makers in Kingston, but one of these has clost'd up quite lately; the remaining 
one is the maker of '*Amalga soap,'* which has a moderate run. The import duty 
isSe. 6d. ($1.34) per 100 pounds. Total imports m year, £16,750 ($81,514). 

General drapery. 



Articles. 



Cotton and mixed hosiery 

Manufactured cotton 

Haberdashery' and millinery . 



Linen manufactured piece goods . 
Silk manufactured brocul stufls. . . 



Silk handkerchiefs, scarfs, and shawls . 
Woolen clothes, etc 



Cloths mixed with other materials . 
Ribbons..... 



Umbrellas and parasols. 



Whence imported. 



United Kingdom . 

United States 

Germany 

United Kingdom . 

United Slates 

Germany 

United Kingdom . 

United States 

Germany 

United Kingdom . 

United States 

United Kingdom . 

United States 

United Kingdom . 

— do 

United States 

Germany 

United Kingdom*. 

....do ! 

Germany 

France 

United Kingdom . 
United States 



Value. 



English cur- 
rency. 



£ 

6,642 

621 

1,306 

204,466 

47,211 

301 

32,100 

1,404 

471 

3,751 

31 

2,129 

55 

650 

81,582 

1,1S9 

174 

5,922 

4,999 

90 

53 

1,106 



8. d. 

15 
4 4 
9 3 

13 5 
13 9 
13 9 
6 9 
6 1 
19 11 
10 2 
1 4 

8 8 
13 2 

10 
8 
12 1 
4 10 

9 1 

16 4 
8 2 

10 6 
3 10 
15 4 



$32,327 I 
2,536 I 



Import 
duty. 



' Per cent. 



161 

161 

161 

161 

161 
161 

161 

161 

161 

161 



'Reports, unless otherwise stated, are of Kingston. 
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The above figures, taken from the blue book of Jamaica, when the population of 
730,725 is taken into consideration, in several cases speak for themselves; this is par- 
ticularly so in the case of linen manufactured goods. 

In hosiery, as in all other departments, the very low lines sell best. Half hose in 
black, navy, and clerical gray retailed at 3d. (6 cents) per pair; black, even at this 
price, being stamped "guaranteed fast." I have procured a pair at Is. 7d. (38 cents) 
per dozen, Doxea in single dozens, from Germany, and a pair of ladies' stockings, 
guaranteed fast color, boxed in single dozens, costing in Germany Is. 9d. (42 cents) 
per dozen. Better numbers are sold at 41a., 6d., 9d., lOJd., and Is. (9, 12, 18, 21, 
and 24 cents) per pair. 

Ribbons. — Fancy striped, to cost per piece of 36 yards: 1 inch, Ss. (73 cents); 1| 
inches, 6s. (11.46) ; 2f mches, 7s. 6d. (11.82), are lines that would sell. The lines I 
saw^ cost these prices, and were of German manufacture, but came from England. 

Umbrellas and parasols, — Very little wanted, but any such must not have gold- 
colored handles; these tarnish much quicker in the West Indies than do the nickel 
ones. 

London and Manchester firms supply this market. Some of these deal direct with 
a few of the stores, and through a London aeent with the others. In the first case 
payment is made direct, and in the latter through the agent, ninety days or four 
months' credit, net. The best time for the seasons' orders are the months of Janu- 
ary and August. 

The largest importers are: Nathan, Sherlock & Co. , Hurcomb & Co. , G. W. Young & 
Co., Andersen AJacobsen, Beehive Store, Tumbull & Co., D. I. Motta, A. Pawsey &(S)., 
A. Mordecai & Co., Kingston; S. Harts, and Kerr & Co., Montegro Bay; C. E. Johns- 
ton & Co., and Gideon & Nephew, Port Antonio; Levy, Son & Co., Brownstown. 

Straw hois. — From the United Kingdom, £15,000 (172,997^ worth of straw hats were 
sent to Jamaica last year, our own country having this traae. 

Luton manufacturers send direct to the different stores a case of samples twice a 
year for their inspection and comparison. These samples are not returned, but are 
charged up and a discount of 20 per cent allowed. Importers: Nathan, Sherlock & 
Co., A. Pawsey & Co., D. I. Motta, A. Mordecai, Pinnock & Co., and Hurcomb & 
Co., Kingston; S. Hart and Kerr & Co., Montego Bay; C. E. Johnstone & Co. and 
Gideon & Nephew, Port Antonio. 

Double-brim gents' straw hats, with sweater band, costing 128. 9d. ($3.10) per 
dozen from a London firm, command a ready sale here at 2s. (49 cents) and 28. 6d. 
(61 cents) each, import duty of 16} per cent included. Lower quality straw hats are 
retailed at Is. (24 cents) each by several firms, and cost them 8s. (11.95) per dozen — 
if a clearing line, even less. 

Ladies* straw hats. — Messrs. Gideon & Nephew, of Port Antonio, tell me that ladies' 
straw hats can be bought by them at 2s. 6d. (61 cents) jper dozen, untrimmed, and 
38. 6d. (85 cents) per dozen with ribbon band. Naturally, these are not the latest 
styles. Ladies' straw hats at Is. (24 cents) each, retail, we find every store selling. 
This line costs anywhere from 4s. 9d. ($1.15) to 6s. lid. ($1.68). One number shown 
me had two colors in brim, with Tartar ribbon, and cost 5s. 6d. ($1.34) in Luton. 
With the biggest firms in Jamaica, Bristol merchants will notdevelop a large trade. 
With the smaller stores — i. e., those who buy their goods in Kingston — a trade may 
be done. Straw hats are packed usually in 6-dozen and 12-dozen cases, and orders 
are larger in the months of January and August, the former month for the Easter 
trade, the latter for Christmas. Payments direct, as a rule, ninety days net, but 
some firms allow 2i per cent, ninety days. 

Hard and soft felt hols. — Imports: United Kingdom, 4,925 dozen, value £4,925 13s. 
($23,971). United States, 79 dozen, £119, 68. 8d ($581). Soft felt with wide brims, 
costing from 12 to 30s. ($2.92-$7.29) a dozen, in all colors, are the goods chiefly sold. 
A lower line costing 78. lid. ($1.02) with larger crown, sell readily at Is. 6d. (36 
cents) each, retail. Hard felt hats are very little used, and the few sold are for the 
country districts. Silk hats are not worn in Jamaica. The largest importers are: 
Stanley & Wilson, F. C. Fisher, The Beehive Store, Nathan, Sherlock & Co., and 
Pinnock & Co., Kingston; S. Hart and Kerr & Co., Montego Bay; and Gideon & 
Nephew, and C. E. Johnstone & Co., Port Antonio. 

Clothing—Imports: United Kingdom, £57,116 19s. ($277,960); United States, 
£7,472168. lid. ($36,366); Germany, £470 ($2,287). 

This is another very low -class trade. Suits are retailed at 8s. 6d. ($2.07) by one 
house; this line cost them 3s. 9d. ($0.91, sack, and trousers), in London. Of the 
three firms I represented in this department, one sent samples which were of some 
use, and with a larger range from them, I should have done better. The others 
were too good for the market. 

I was told that 168. ($3.89), retail (sack and trousers), was the highest price at whibh 
the stores could sell any quantity, and to cater for thia trade nothing over 10s. ($2.43), 
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first coflt, is of any use, the duty of 16f percent, freight and profit, bringing any line 
above this price out of the reach of the population. The white population being 
such a small proportion, any firm catering only for their wanta will derive no profit 
The importing firms are those named under '* Felt hats." 

BooU and shoes. 



Imported 



Quantity. 



Value. 



I 



Price. 



English 
currency. 



United 
States cur- Perdorcn. 
rency. 



Per pair. 



United Kingdom 
United States.... 

Canada 

Germany 



Dozen. 

19,624 

U,622 

8861 

289 



^^39,048 

28,246 

771 

578 



$190,027 

118,127 

8,762 

2,818 



8. d. 
8 4 
8 4 
8 4 
8 4 



Largest importers: Nathan, Sherlock & Ck>., Beehive Store, S. Louis Joseph, A. 
Pawsey A Co., Mordecai & Co. (canvas), D. F. Murphy, Pinnock & Co., and Fisher 
(gents onlv), Kingston; J. H. Levy, Son & Co. and Delgado Bros., Brownstown; 
8. Hart, ^u>ntego Bay; D. S. Gideon & Nephew, Port Antonio. 

The above firms generallv pay thoueh an agent, or, if dealing direct, take ninety 
days or four months net. With r^ard to the best time for booking orders, opinions 
diner. The majority state January and August. 

Shoes. ladies\ — ^The bulk comes from the United Kingdom. Ladies' oxfords, 
stitchea soles, single boxes, laces inclosed, are imported at 208. ($4.86) per dozen, 
in some cases even less, and retail at 3s. (73 cents) per pair by the largest firms. 
Brown canvas shoes are sold at 2s. 6d. (61 cents)^ including the 16} per cent duty. 
Ladies' boots retail at 48. (97 cents ^ up. Elastic side, imitation button, sell at 4s. 6d. 
(11.09} to 6e. (11.46) perjiair. 

Mervs boots and shoes. — The Americans have the biggest portion of this trade, their 
goods being more sightly and cheaper than those from the United Kingdom. 
Gideon & Nephew, of Port Antonio, state that 75 cents a pair is a very (popular price 
in America. I have procured a sample pair from S. Lome Joseph, costing 79 cents, 
less 6 per cent, which he retails at 5s. ($1.22) a pair. According to Gideon & 
Nephew, 20 per cent covers the duty and freight on American boots to Port Antonio, 
whereas 33J per cent has to be allowed for tfie same on consignments from the 
United Kingaom. The Leyland Line will bring freight from Glasgow to Jamaica at 
168. ($3.89) per ton, this including freight from Glasgow to Liverpool, and from 
Liverpool here, but the great dra¥mack to this line is the fact of their not running 
regularly. 

Gents' boots, — Grents' boots, calf balmorals, are sold in this island at 56. ($1.22) 
per pair upward, this including the 16| per cent duty imposed; Ss. 6d. ($2.07) per 
pair IS another ^^ood selling price. Fisher, King street, Kingston, is at the moment 
retailing patent leather balmorals at 8s. ($1.95) per pair, and patent leather oxfords 
at 56. ($1.22) per pair, both stitched soles. Flexible solid balmorals sold at 10s. 6d. 
($2.55) per pair. To cater for this trade means catering for the cheapest market, 
where the more effective lines sell, no matter how long they wear. American firms 
pack in cases containing 60 or 72 pairs, any assortment of sizes, more large sizes than 
small, if so wished. The discount allowed by American firms is 6 per cent, and no 
chai^ge for packing case, which saves the buyer 21 per cent. Morse & Rogers, Swan 
street. New York and Boston, do a large trade here. Boots are also imported from 
the State prison of Massachusetts. The best times to secure orders are, February and 
. A^ust in the country towns, December and July for the Kingston trade. 

(>>mmi8Bion agents in New York and Boston ^ve six months' credit pro and con, 

5 per cent interest charged. 

Boot and shoe uppers. — There is a demand for these goods — gents' principally — bal- 
morals costing 4e. ($0.97), 4s. 6d. ($1.09), 5s. ($1.22), and 58. 6d. ($1.34), i^er pair. 
I have sold a few lines as samples, but lower goods were asked for. 

The largest importers are Hepburn, McCarthy & Co., John Casseis, and E. Clarke 

6 Co., all of Kingston. 

BassinetteSf gocartSf etc. — There is a fairly good demand in Kingston for bassinettes, 
supplied by London and American firms. Those from London have generally two 
seats and American leather covers, while the ones supplied by American firms are 
of wickerwork, with a sort of parasol cover. 
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The roads in Jamaica are good, coneequentlj all bassinettes are robber-tired. 

The import duty is 16f per cent on cost price, and the usual mode of payment is 
cash on receipt of invoice or payment through a London aeent, 90 days net 

It was impossible to procure a catalogue of these goo<fc, but the best firms are 
T. N. Aguilar, the Ck>liseum, and W. N. Johnson & CJo., of Kingston. 

Imports of paper f stationery ^ etc. 



Article and country. 



STATIONERY. 

United Kingdom 

United States 

PAPER. 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Germany 

Spain 

WRITING AND ENVELOPES. 

United Kingdom , 

United States 



Value. 



English cur- 
rency. 



£ 9. 

6,876 18 
1,586 14 



2,097 14 6 

4,075 2 10 

550 9 

561 16 6 



1,219 18 
471 8 10 



United 

States cui^ 

rency. 



926.165 
7,722 



10,208 
19,832 
2,677 
2,734 



5,935 
2,298 



Duty. 



PrrcenL 
161 
16f 



m 

161 
161 

161 



161 
161 



The American prices are much lower than those of the firms in Bristol who sent 
out samples with the commission, and what orders Americans lose London firms 
appear to secure. 

Envelopes, white or buff, cost as low as Is. 3d. (30 cents) per thousand, although 
the white usually cost Is. 6d. (36 cents) i)er thousand. 

Daybooks, cashbooks, ledgers, and minute books, 100 pages each, are sold in 
Kingston at 10s. 6d. ($2.55) per dozen. Davbooks, cashbooks, ledgers, and minute 
books, 500 pages each, are sold at 40s. 6d. ($9.85) per dozen. 

Five hundred page large size copying books are sold at 4s. (97 cents) and 58. 
($1.22) each; 700 p^, 68. 6d. ($1.58) each; 1,000 pages, 8a. ($1.95) each. Natui^ 
ally the binding of these books is fai; inferior to any which the commission took out, 
but the merchants say that it makes no difference to the sale. 

A German firm sells tissue paper wholesale in Kingston at Is. 8d. (40 cents) the 
ream. In brown paper also their prices were lower. There is a demand for straw 
wrapping papers: 12 by 16, sold retail in Kingston, per ream, at lOd. (20 cents) ; 15 
by 20, sola retail in Kingston, per ream, at Is. 3d. (30 cents); 20 by 30, sold retail 
in Kingston, per ream, at 28. 6d. (61 cents); 9 by 12 is another size they use for 
wrapping oranges. 

In almanacs, a New York firm supplies a hundred at a time, in colors, at $3.50, size 
10 by 8, but not put in envelopes ready for delivery. To cater for this trade, cheaper 
samples must be submitted. 

The largest importers are A. W. Gardner & Co., Wesleyan Book Room, A. Hylton, 
A. M. Sollas & Co., all of Kingston. 

Value of imports in detail. 





Papier hangings. 


Pasteboard. 


Cordage. 


Countries. 


English cur- 1 U. S. cur- 
rency, rency. 


English 
currency. 


U.S. cur- 
rency. 


English cur- 
rency. 


U. S. cur- 
rency. 


United Kingdom 


£ 8. d. 
104 2 1 9Hfl 


£ «. d. 
414 7 9 
949 2 8 


12,017 
4,619 


£ $. d. 

2,969 14 8 

2,468 10 8 

717 11 10 


$14,462 


rnited States 


\&i 16 8 


797 


12.014 
8.492 


Canada 













The Consumers* Cordage Company, Limited, Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Eyre A 
Nephew, of Liverpool, send cordage to this market. 1 saw quotations from the 
former for manila rope at 8^ cents per pound, and this with cheaper freight 
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EXPORT OP JAMAICA. 



The exports have drifted more and more away from the United Kingdom. Oat of 
the total value of produce and manufactures of the colony, amounting to £1,797,996 
(18.749,948), only £346,863 ($1,688,009) worth was exported to the Umted Kingdom. 

This is partly accounted for by the fruit trade with the United States, which took 
£750,000 (15,649,875) of bananas and oranges last year. The fruit trade with Eng- 
land can never develop to the same extent Then, again, out of the exports of coffee 
and cocoa, amountme to the value of £203,150 ($988,629), only £50,000 ($243,325) 
went to the United Kmgdom. Then pimento: Out of £173,555 ($844,605) exported, 
only £43,671 ($212,524) went to the United Kingdom. Out of sugar exported to the 
value of £199,000 ($968,433), £20,000 ($97,330) of refined was sent to England. And 
so on, except in a few small instances, such as wood, honey, beeswax, etc. 

The Jamaica merchants are, on the whole, disposed to try the Bristol market with 
many of their oroducts, but the future will depend entirely on what results are 
shown by their first shipments, and unless a distinct advantage can be shown the 
export trade will not be diverted from its present channels. 



liBBWARD ISIiANDS. 

The exports from Antigua for the fiscal year July 1, 1900, to elune 
30, 1901, were: 

Sugar $337,980 

Molasses 49,810 

Skins 3,065 

Tamarinds 478 

Onions 250 

Total 391,583 

The import trade is limited to absolute necessities. The only f gures 
available are those relating to the import trade with the United States. 
The principal articles were: 

Breadstu^, including flour $117, 961 

Com and oats 15,212 

Pork 11,835 

Pine wood 7,786 

Kerosene 6,812 

Tobacco, leaf 3,144 

Lard 2,720 

Beef, salt and dried 1,432 

Pease, beans, and barley 707 

With the exception of an artificial ice plant, the manufacture of sugar 
is the sole industry of the island, and owing to the use of old and 
imperfect machinery, it is estimated that from 46 to 48 per cent of this 
product is lost. The quality of the sugar is mrely better than ''mus- 
covado," refining 89 per cent. In order to improve conditions in this 
industry and to enable it to compete with the bounty -paid sugar of 
Germany and France, efforts are being made to establisn central sugar 
factories with Government aid. The export of sugar is now nearly 
all directed to the United States. 

The harbor of St. Johns is a beautiful, large bay, but, on account of 
bars and reefs, it is not accessible to vessels of more than 12 or 15 feet 
draft. Others are compelled to lie 2i or 3 miles out, making it very 
inconvenient for handling mails, passengers, and cargoes. A Govern- 
ment launch lands and embarks {Messengers at a fee of 36 cents. 

JF. R. MowBEB, Gonsnl, 

Antigua, August 10^ 190h 
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TRrNIDAD. 



Consul Smith sends from Trinidad, February 22, 1902, the following 
statistics of Trinidad trade, prepared by the Agricultural Society: 

Values of imports and exports^ 1899 and 1900. 



Country. 



United Kingdom ... 

Canada 

Other Britlah colo- 
nies 

Foreign coantries. . . 



Imports. 



£949,68514,621,642 



62,629 

167,051 
1,886,600 



804,784 

812,954 
6,601,894 



1900. 



£881. 894 $4,291, 737 
66,245 322, r" 



108,099 



501,781 



1,449,020 7,051,656 



Exports. 



1899. 



1900. 



£889,66594,329,565 £968,05594,784.037 



25,634 

31,990 
1,625,702 



124,281 

165,679 
7,9U,479 



29,880 

49,690 
1,622,624 



142,978 

241,830 
7,409,363 



IHncipal imports in 1900 ^ and countries from which imported. 



Article. 



Quantity. 



Country. 



Value. 



Engli^ 
currency. 



United 
States cur- 
rency. 



Flour barrels. 

Meal (not wheaten) do... 

Rice pounds. - 

Oil meal do 

Oats bushels . . 

Butter pounds. 

Oleomargarine do. . . 

Lard do 



Meats (preserved).. 



.do... 



Fish do.... 

Coal and coke tons.. 

Timber feet. . 

Shingles number. . 



Textiles 

Hardware and ironwork. 



184,087 
9,822 

25,491,246 

4,700,000 
153,951 

595,877 

203,982 
1,413,788 

6,261,592 

7,484,607 

16,000 

12,261,li2 

252,409 

£328,149 
£130,867 



/United states 

ICanada 

/United states 

IGreat Britain 

f....do 

I British East Indies.. 

I Germany 

[United States 

/....do 

\Britl8h West Indies.. 

United States 

iCanada 

'France 

Great Britain 

United States 

Canada 

(United States 

Holland 

French West Indies . 

.France 

United States 

Canada 

United States 

Great Britain 

South America 

Portural 

Canada 

..do 

United States 

....do 

Great Britain 

United States 

Canada 

.do 

British West Indies . 

United States 

^Great Britain 

United States 

Great Britain 

United States 



£180,400 

2,550 

9,604 

185 

14,467,342 

10,407,811 

280,220 

224.426 

4,698,000 

6,250 

182,000 

20,400 

849,131 

178,810 

46,079 

13,572 

200,400 

600 



2,982 
1,418,588 



6,031,663 
182,586 
24,000 



26,594 

5,167,284 

1,524,973 

13,982 

1,981 

10.360,770 

1,740,415 

154,000 

73.409 

25,000 

258,465 

8,891 

81,061 

29,164 



t»77.917 

12,410 

46,738 

890 

60,405,820 

50,649.612 

1,863,691 

1.092.169 

22,862.817 

30.416 

642.378 

99,277 

1,699,(M6 

870,179 

224,248 

66,048 

975,247 

2,920 



14,602 
6.879.226 



29,358.088 
888,555 
116.796 



129.420 

25,146,5S8 

7,421,281 

67.800 

9,641 

50,420.687 

8,469.780 

749.441 

867,245 

121.663 

1,257,820 

43,268 

394,483 

141,927 
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Princ^Ml exports in lOOOy and countries to which exported. 



Article. 



Sugar: 

Vacuum pan . . hundredweight . 

Centrifugal do... 

Muflcovado do. . . 

Molasses gallons. 

Rum do. . . 

Bitters (Angostura) do. . . 

Cacao hundredweight. 

Asphalt: 

Crude tons. 

Epur^ do. . . 

Liquid gallons. 



Quantity. 

779,772 
20,811 
11,806 

777,279 

33,548 
37,188 

271,284 

141,906 

16,847 
2,052 



Country. 



United States 

Great Britain 

[Canada 

/Great Britain 

1 United States 

Canada 

United States 

BHtish West Indies. . 

French West Indies . 

United States 

Great Britain 

Canada 

Portugal 

Holland 

Great Britain 

Venezuela 

United States 

....do 

Great Britain 

Germany 

France 

Great Britain 

United States 

Canada 

^United States 

Great Britain 

Germany 

France 

Germany 

Great Britain 

Holland 

United States 

Great Britain 



Value. 



English 
currency. 



£329,288 

415,329 

19,276 

17,108 

2,960 

4,989 

3,737 

1,842 

401,134 

26,412 

108, 172 

44,742 

42,000 

62,970 

29,966 

1,073 

1,892 

13,222 

18,051 

8,319 

81,592 

104,795 

74,721 

3,432 

104,026 

17,808 

13,347 

3,943 

6,230 

3,250 

2,954 

2,942 

2,062 



United 
States cur- 
rency. 



$1,602,480 

2,021,199 

93,806 

83,256 

14,406 

24,279 

18,186 

8.964 

1,962,119 

128,534 

526,419 

217,737 

204,39? 

306,444 

145,776 

5,232 

9,207 

64,345 

63.513 

40,484 

897,067 

509,985 

863,630 

16,702 

506,243 

86,663 

64,953 

19, 189 

80.318 

15,316 

14,376 

14,317 

9,986 



The report says: 

As a paving material, Trinidad asphalt is unequaled. It is found in many parts of 
the island, but the principal deposit is at La Brea, where there is an apparently inex- 
haustible supply. The Pitch Lake is 110 acres in extent, of unknown depth, and 
situated 130 feet above the level of the sea. The removal of 1,720,000 tons during 
the past thirty-four 3rears has apparently made no impression on the lake. 

Oi the present shipments oi asphalt, 116,000 tons are made from the lake by the 
Barber Company, of New York, and 33,000 by private shippers from lands outside 
the lake. 

The lake contains no liquid asphalt, but in other parts of the island this kind is 
found widely distributed. From it illuminating and lubricating oils can be distilled. 

Glance pitch, also found in the island, is usea for electric insulations and for black 
varnishes. 

Manjak, another variety of asphalt, has recently been found in a large deposit about 
10 miles north of the Pitch Lake. 



DAlsriSH WEST INDIES. 

I inclose a complete return of the goods imported into St. Thomas 
from all countries during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1901. 

Notwithstanding the (fecline of population in all the islands, and the 
depressing times, flie wants of the people have caused increased imports 
of goods from the United States. Our facilities to supply these needs 
are unquestioned, except in so far as the uncertainty of communication 
is concerned. At one time last year, fifty-two days passed without a 
direct steamer to the United States. 

Mahlon Van Hobne, Con^. 

St. Thomas, Jvl/y 30, 1901. 

H. Doc. 320 34 
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Importation of goods into the port of Si 


L Thomas during the 


year ended March Sl^ 


190L 


Countrj-. 


Linens. 


Cottons. 


Woolens. 


q 


Silks. 


Mixed mate- 
rials. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


X?" 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


tuan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan. ' vainA 


Penmark 


2 
18 


$53 

187 

1.866 


«... 

35 

620 

2 

1 

70 

1 

162 

86 

6 


$29 

2,216 

65,002 

51 

33 

5,062 

118 

7,929 

4,066 

67 


Pkg$. 
5 
10 
72 


$70 
1,044 
10,022 


4 
80 


$5 
288 

1,885 


Pkgs 






Germany 


9 
5 


$960 


Great Britain 

Holland 


520 


Belgium 


















France 


12 


543 


2 


129 


8 
1 
2 


852 
9 
3 






Italy 






United States 


1 


32 


9 

1 


109 
5 






British West Indies. 






Danish Westlndies. 














Haiti 






1 


5 






















! 




Total 




2,631 




84,553 




11,384 




2,687 




1,480 












Country. 


Clothing. 


Wheat flour. , Rye flour. 


CommeaL 


Qoantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. Quantity.] Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Denmark 


Packages. 
80 
40 
180 
50 
8 

1 
62 
20 

2 

1 


678 
4.988 
3,355 

808 

16 

749 

107 

6 

25 


Barrds. 




Barrels. 




Barrds. 




Germany 














Great Britain 














France 




... 1 - 








Italy 














South American 
States 














United States 

British West Indies. 


13,271 


$48,234 


988 


$3,141 


2,868 


$5,861 


Danish Westlndies. 










19 


48 


French West Indies 













Dutch West Indies. 


42 


153 


10 


35 






Haiti 


1 


5 


















Total 




11,698 




48,387 




8,17fi 




fk R99 























Country. 


Beef, salted, 
smoked. 


Tongues and 
sausages. 


Pork, salted 
smoked. 


Hams. 


Butter and 
maigarin. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 

Oasks. 
244 

81 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


X">«- 


Denmark 


Barrds. 

1 


$2 


$2,081 
844 


CaOcs. 




Casks. 

8 

2 
13 


$60 

81 
818 


Oasks. 
/ ^27 

t '^s 

•43 
bll 


$5,158 


Germany 


1 


103 

1,518 

90 


Great Britain 






1 


France 






2 

1 

42 
2 


14 
9 

330 
2 






Italy 


















United States 

British possessions 
in North America 


211 


1,394 


468 
28 


$5,608 
386 


144 


3.255 


/ ^67 
\ '•614 

•936 
»»5 
•1 


728 

5,283 

5,709 
26 


British West Indies. 










Danish West Indies 














1 


2 


88 


















Total 




1,396 




3,280 





5,993 




3,706 




1ft MUt 






*"' ""^ 



Country. 


Cheese. 


Lard. 


Refined sugar. 


Fish, salted and 
smoked. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


. Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Germany 


Cases. 
2,165 
4 

1 
1 

176 

lie 


$4,421 
86 
5 
8 

542 
587 


Casks. 




Casks. 
5 


$20 


Casks. 
84 


$608 


Great Britain 








France 














Italy 














United States 

British possessions 

in North America. 

British West Indies. 


523 


$7,188 


292 


4,871 


f '8 
\ «228 
/ •785 
1 *2,482 
•8 


112 

87 

8,408 






2 


18 


825 
104 


Dutch West Indies . 


2 


7 






















Total 




5,606 




7,183 




4,904 




4.489 













•Butter. 



^Margarin. 



Salted. 
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ImporiaiUm of goods into the port of St, Thomas during the year, etc. — Continued. 



CJountry. 


Fish, pickled. 


Beans and 
peas. 


Wheat and 
com. 


Oats. 


Groat, 


X:- 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


**^- 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
Uty. 


Value. 


Denmark 


Barrels. 
2 


19 


BarrOs. 




BarreU. 




Barrels. 
70 
5 


$292 
23 


Kegs. 


Germany 


2 


n 






20 1247 


Great Britain 











31 160 


United States 

British ponseflsions 
in North America . 


4 
302 


18 
1,189 


629 

92 
28 


4,468 

476 
113 


2,846 

10 
86 


•3,128 

14 
60 


260 
56 


472 
118 


14 88 


British West Indies. 




Danish West Indies. 








2 9 




North American 
West Indies 










8,500 
84 


19 
51 




Haiti 






4 


17 


■.::::::::::::::: 












1 




Total 




1,211 




6,076 




3,272 


i 909 




440 











Country. 


Yams and potatoes. 


Bread. 


Tea. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Denmark 


Barrels. 




Barrels. 
2 
3 
44 


$2 
6 

868 


Cases. 




Oases. 
71 
183 
407 
26 
230 
1 
906 


1751 




»464 

•26 
•20 
•40 


t382 
20 
8 
16 


166 
61 


S653 
1,041 


1,536 

8,439 

278 


Great Britain 

Holland 


France 






■ 


1,501 

4 


Italy 






, 


United States 

British possessions 
in North Amerir^a. 


71 

507 
446 

1 

17 

385 

2 

5 


134 

820 

575 

3 

26 

787 

6 

10 


903 

6 
8 


1,617 

SO 
13 


6 1 43 

1 


4,228 


British West Indies. 




6 
2 


37 


Danish West Indies. 




6 


North American 
West Indies 










Dutch West Indies. 


3 


8 








Haiti 








Santo Domingo .... 
























Total 




2,787 




2,544 




1,637 




11,774 














Corks. 


Copper. 1 Lead. 


Iron. 


Castings. 


Country. 


Quan- 
Uty. 


Value. 


X"!^»'-|**""5°' 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Denmark 


Bags. 

3 

7 
30 
2 


15 

62 

218 

425 

88 


Pkgs. 




1 1 
Pkgs. 1 1 Pkgs. 




Pkgs. 




Germany . . . . r t - 










29 
1,494 


S624 
4,777 


1,000 
8.470 


$108 


Great Britain 

France 


2 


$89 


1 


15 


1,487 


United States 














17 


125 


Danish West Indies. 










17 

8 


16 
229 




North American 
West Indies 






400 


16 
























Total 




788 




105 




5 




5 fiAR 




1,720 
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COMMEaOIAL BELATION8 ANNUAL EEP0BT8. 



Importation of goods into the port of SL Thomas during the year, etc, — Ck>ntiiiaed. 



Country. 


Nails. 


Bicycles. 


Tin sheets. | Hardware. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. [Quantity. 




Value. 


Denmark 


Kegs- 
14 
8 
82 
12 


1105 

45 

483 

36 


Number. 




Owc». 
2 


Pkg^. 
$30 5 


$26 


Germany 








110 
519 


1.480 
7.602 


Great Britain 






44 


215 


Belgium 






France 








1 


11 19 


887 


Spain 










3 


8 


United States 

British possesrions 

in North America. 
British West IndleB. 
Danish West Indies. 
North American 

West Indies 

Total 


117 


279 


2 


160 


12 


75 


522 

4 

7 
5 


3,481 
16 














74 












6 


70 


183 




















1,131 


1 


60 




331 




13,080 










Country. 


Earthenware 
and porcelain. 


Shoe ware. 


Sadd 


lery. 
Value. 


Leather and 
skins. 


Glassware. 


X"' 


Value. 


Que 
tit 


5^- 


Value. 


Quan- 
Uty. 1 


Quan- 
Uty. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Denmark 


38 
32 


174 
540 
637 


Pki 


,a 


m 

3,798 
1,985 


Pkg9. 1 


4 
12 


' Pkgs. 
$4 « 


$22 


Germany 


47 
37 


1 


806 
56 


224 

83 

25 

6 

134 

2 

21 


415 


Great Britain 

Belgium 


2 $29 


900 
114 


France 


4 

19 
G 


156 
188 
42 


30 
726 

1 
1 


20,629 
2 
2 


1 






117 


United States 

British West Indies. 


20 


405 


52 

1 
2 

•11 

{ '>28 


1,909 
1 
10 

2 

} - 


729 
86 


Danish West Indies . 






47 


North American 
West Indies 










French West Indies 
















Dutch West Indies. 












100 


10 


Haiti 






1 


7 


























Total 




1.632 




28,176 




434 




2,806 




2,390 





















Country. 


Paper. 


Cards. 


Lumber. 


Shingles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Denmark 


Packages. 
24 

122 

82 
209 
519 


$826 

1,287 

1,413 
1,467 
1,206 


Packages. 


$22 


Packages. 




Pieces. 




Germany 


»14 

»6 

l 5,086 

1 
238,872 

18,811 

1 

5,898 


$408 

42 

1 

12,626 

261 

5 

105 






Great Britain 










France 










United States 

British possessions 
in Nonh America 


1 


80 


85,000 

77,000 
«2 


$280 
105 


British West Indies. 


2 


7 






2 


Danish West Indies. 






















Total 




5,706 




52 




13,443 




887 















•Tons. 



* Pieces. 



B Packages. 
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Importation of goods into the port of St. Thomas during the year^ etc. — Ck)ntinued. 





Lime. 1 Cement. 


Hardwood posts. 


Bricks. 


Country. 


Quantity. 


Value. QimnUty. 


Value. 


Quantity.| Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


DAnmArlr 


Barrdi. 




BanrU. 
176 
925 


$859 
1,468 


Pieces. 


PUees. 




Q^muuiy 


4 

9 


18 
15 


"".".",'.' cy,v.v.'.'. 


6.000 


$111 


Great Britain 


:: 1 










1 1 $14 
78 140 
100 140 

{ 'U « 


1 


British West Indies. 




1 






Danish West indies 


i 2 






200 


4 


North American 


\ 










West Indies 


/ 


1 






Total 




26 




1,827 




889 




116 














Pottery. | Marble. 


Tapestry. 


Mate. 


Country. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. ^Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Germany ,-. 


PUces. 




Padxtges. 

1 


1 

Package9. 
$18 3 


$189 


PackageM. 




Great Britain 


83 

1 


$106 
20 


77 




6 


$89 


PntQce 








United States 






1 


7 


8 
2 


38 


British West Indies. 


140 
77 
824 


163 
98 
82 






1 


French West Indies 










Dutch West Indies. 
























Total 




419 




96 




196 




78 

















Grinding stune.' Mineral water. Whisky. 


Brandywine. j Cordage. 


Country. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Denmark 


Pieces. 




Pkgs. 




Pkgs. 




Pkgs. 

^2 

63 


$210 
116 


Pkgs. 




Germany 






47 
49 
30 
12 


$212 
198 
106 
70 


ioo 

627 
25 


$188 

2,123 

51 


1 
68 


$2 


Great Britain 


1 


$12 


1,209 


Holland 








France 














United States 


I 


13 


1,661 

100 

1 


4,821 

443 
10 






213 


1,486 


British possessions 
in North America 










British West Indies. 












1 




Danish West Indies. 










1 


1 ! 2 


16 


















Total 




26 




586 




7,636 




827 ' 


2,712 











Country. 


Wine. 


Brai 
Quantity. 


idy. 
Value. 


Gin. 


Spirits. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


IVnmark , , 


Packages. 

2 

697 

371 


$7 
3.812 
2,228 


Packages. 




Packages. 




Packeiges. 




Germany ........ t. 


1 
436 


$16 
4.821 


4,004 
1,090 
10,406 


$2,067 

651 

16,987 


826 
30 


$4,849 
261 


Great Britain 

Holland 


France 


546 
22 
154 


4.188 

142 

1,385 


625 


4,723 






Spain 










lUly 














United States 






75 


179 


7 


76 


British West Indies. 


18 
7 
2 

1 


94 
74 
26 
4 








Danish West Indies. 


2 


10 










French West Indies 










Santo Domingo . . . 




























Total 




11,960 




9,570 




19,834 




6,186 













• Tons. 
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Importations of goods into the port of St, Thomas during the year, etc. — Ck)ntinaed. 





Liqueur. 


Cherry cordial. 


Beer. 


Vinegar. 


Rum. 


Country. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Denmark 


7 
155 

2 
128 


130 

3,689 

211 


Pkg$. 
82 
263 


$196 
4M. 


1,189 

156 

299 

30 

8 

206 


$5,010 
510 
1,628 
95 
80 
948 


Pkg,. 1 


Casks. 


Germany 


28 

1 


$406 
6 


... .| .. . 


Great Britain 




Holland 


17 
1,056 








France 






7 
13 


88 
72 




United suites 


10 
1,035 


1 




British West Indies. 


' 


377 
55 

1 

1 

22 


9,795 


Danish Westlndies. 




1 


4 




1,618 


French West Indies 


5 
2 


50 
8 






34 


Dutch West Indies. 


1 






86 


Santo Domingo .... 








220 
















Total '.. 




6,106 





682 




8,276 


670 




11,702 


1 





Country. 


CofTee. 


Cocoa. 


Rice. 1 Tobacco leaves. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Qimnaty. Value. 


Denmark 


Bags. 




Bags. 




PaduMcs. 
900 


$1,400 
3,018 


Pounds. 




Germany 














United States 


f 4,510 


} $442 






118,588 


$8,800 


French West Indies 


•370 


$39 








Dutch We*<t Indies. 


i,673 
20,060 
8.983 


8M 

1,833 

666 










Haiti 


I 








Santo Domingo 


500 


40 






4,000 


200 









Total 




3,385 




79 




4,418 




8,500 















Tobacco (manu- 
factured). 



Country. 



Denmark . 



Germany 

Great Britain . 
Holland 



Cigars. 



X"" Value.! Q"*"-. value. 



Pkgs. 



$93 
212 
493 



France 

South American 
States 

United States 



Xo. 

10.000 

•2 

359,850 

»59 

11,300 

•15 

1.000 

•7 

1 



British West Indies.! 
Danish West Indies. 
North American! 
West Indies. f 
French West Indies. 
Dutch Westlndies., 
Haiti 



Total. 



1,236 I 
166 



$160 

8,849 

700 

170 
30 



160 4 

HMO} 2.127 

4.791 I 179 
4,100 I 85 

^•^^ 111, 004 



'70 



2,200 



18.822 



Matches. 



Q^y"- Value. 



Pkgs. 

3 
61 



71 



$60 
1,223 



Spices. 



X"' ^''»- 



Pkgs. 

1 

20 
24 



$6 
297 



24 



145 



Turtle sheila. 



X!' ^*'"«- 



80 



1,613 I 



$106 



187 
243 
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ImportaHons of goods into the port ofSL Thomas during the y^r, etc. — Continued. 





Cotton. 1 Sugar, raw. 


Molasses. 


Fruit. 


Country. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. ' X^' 


Value. 


^^- 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Denmark 


Bales. 
1 


m 


Pound*. 




Ccukt. 






United States 












$180 


British West Indies. 






872,488 


121.318 
5,106 

1,416 








1,327 


Danish Westlndies. 







127,665 
40,228 


23 


fl20 






North American 
West Indies 








67 


French West Indies . 












118 


Dutch West Indies. 




! 










30 


Haiti 




i 










276 














30 










1 ^" 




Total 




11 




27,840 




120 




2,022 


















Steam-coal. 


Paint. 


Oil, sweet 


Kerosene. 


Country. 


Quan 
tlty. 




Value. 


Quan- 
Uty. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


X" 1 ^^»- 


Qcnnviy 


Tons. 


2,085 
3 


$262 

5,030 

41 


Pkgs. 
24 
74 

796 
70 

263 


-$137 
1,198 
2,860 
431 
2,917 


PkQ^. 


Great Britain 


4,247 


$21,236 






France 






Italy 










United Stotes 

British possessions 
in North America . 


86,671 


216,428 


118 

1 

1 


1,357 

6 
1 


3,570 


H009 


British West Indies. 




























Total 




237,663 




6,697 




7,048 




4,009 














Country. 


Straw and straw 
work. 


Soap. 


Candles. 


Starch. 


Raisins and 
currants. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Val 


ue. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Denmark 


Pckgs. 





Cases. 
6 
5 

4,086 


$64 

66 
6,679 


Cases. 




Pckgs. 




Pckgs. 




Germany 


114 
2 


$858 
80 


377 

1 

315 

1 

26 


$969 

9 

698 

3 

40 


2 


$24 


9 
9 


$81 


Great Britain . ... 


102 


Holland 








France 


















Italy 


















South American 
States 










7 
1,780 


32 
1,865 






United SUtes 

British possessions 
• in North America 


12 


59 


663 
60 


1,366 

84 


336 


423 


42 
16 


124 
35 


British West Indies. 










87 


583 




French West Indies. 


101 


5 














Haiti 










1 
3 


4 
16 






Santo Dominfo .... 


















Africa 


10 


25 










* 






















Total 




vn 




8,258 




2,142 




2,524 




342 














Country. 


Figs. 


Prui 


les. 


Dates. 


Almonds. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 
Pckgs. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 

Pckgs. 
5 
3 


Value. 


Germany 


Pckgs. 






Pckgs. 
11 


$3 
39 


$62 


Great Britain 

France 


5 

1 
2 


$83 
1 
9 


8 
7 
19 


$93 
58 
48 


35 


United States 


32 


78 


1 


10 


Total 




4S 




194 




120 




107 
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Importations of goods into the port of St. Thomas during the year^ etc.— -Continued. 





Nuts. 


Olives. 


Sa«o. 


Salep. 


Vermicelli. 


Country. 


Quan- 

aty. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


^^"• 


Vame. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Qermaiiy 


Bags. 
2 

1 
50 
3 


$18 

8 

162 

12 


Ocuet. 




2 


$143 
17 


Pckgs. 




Oases. 
32 


$84 


Great Britain 


5 


$22 


2 


$90 




Holland 






France 


51 


87 










124 

110 

3 


450 


Italy 










67 


United Statea 


ie 7i 

{ ^} - 


1 


2 


10 


43 






6 


British WestlndieH. 








Danish Westlndies. 














3 


8 


North American 
Westlndies 


100 1 

•223 658 

9 20 
















Dutch West Indies. 


















Haiti 








2 


14 


















Total 




1,016 




61 




208 




44 




610 



Country. 


Gunpowder. 


Straw bats. 






Felt hatB, 






Drugs. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity 


. Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Denmark 


Casks. 




Pckgs. 




Pckgs. 

5 
46 
47 

3 


$4 
98 
1,822 
580 
184 


Pckgs, 
6 
76 
98 
14 


$106 


(Jermany 


3 


$63 


U 

48 
6 
3 

2 
2 


$461 

1.478 

179 

132 

486 
15 


1,434 

1,2U 

806 


Great Britain 


France 


1 


8 


Italy 




South American 
States 










United States 






3 


16 


276 

7 
23 


8,294 


British possessions 
in NoixhAmerica. 






106 


British Westlndies. 






3 


6 






27 


Danish West Indies 


1 


6 








Dutch West Indies. 


2 


58 
























Total 




76 




2,796 






2,104 




6,486 




















Bijoi 


itry. 


Perfumery. 


Toys. 


Poultry. 


Country. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


^^*^- lvalue. 


Denmark 


Pckgs. 
10 
11 
11 
2 
2 


$223 

463 

612 

416 

4 


Pckgs. 




Pckgs. 
21 
29 
73 
82 


$249 

794 

3.065 

1.600 


PUces. 




Germany 


10 
29 
67 

1 


$380 
878 
960 
42 






Great Britain 




France 


i 


Italy 


1 3 

1 a 




South American Sta 


tea 






United States 




22 
3 

1 


503 
14 
4 


iss 

1 
1 

87 


860 

8 

2 

1.796 


248 
10 


3,480 
238 


•15 
361 


$32 


British West Indies 




90 


Danish West Indies 






North American Wt 


»i Indies . . 


2 


24 







French West Indies 




2 


20 




30 
66 

7 


54 


Dutch West Indies. 




1 






41 


Haiti --- i 1 




1 






6 


















Total 




2,159 




4.926 




9,466 




223 
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ImporiaUon of goods into the port of St. Thomas during the yeoTy etc. — (Continued. 







Horses. 


Homed cattle. 


Sheep and goats. 


Country. 


Quantity 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value 


Quantity. 


Value. 


British West Indies 


Number. 
2 
6 

1 


tso 

139 
85 


Number. 
837 


$12,500 

60 

8,774 

820 


Number. 
820 


$1,221 


Danish West Indies 


8 

295 

86 




North American West Indies 


16 
25 


15 


Dutch West Indies 


71 










Total 




204 




16,854 




1,307 


1 








Country. 


Hogs and pigs. 


Oysters. 


Furniture and 
looking-glasses. 


Coachmakers' 
work. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Germany 


Number. 


Pckgs. 




Pckgs. 
9 
96 
24 
15 
201 
61 
5 


$1,024 
986 
18 
536 
1,776 
491 
180 


Pckgs. 




Great B^tain 












Belgium 














France 














United States 






4 


fl6 


28 


$685 


British West Indies 


US 


$1,386 




Danish West Indies 






1 


4 


Dutch West Indies 


8 


82 








Haiti 






1 


4 


















Total 




1,418 1 




Id 




6,015 




689 


1 





















Pitch. 


Tar. 


Resin. 


Turpentine. 


Country. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Germany 


Beards. 




Barrels. 

1 
3 


$7 
11 


Barrels. 




Chsks. 




United States 


i? 1 w 


2 


$<-> 


12 


$178 






Total 




37 




18 




6 




178 


1 












Ship materials. 


Salt. 


Woods. 


Charcoal. 


Country . 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Germanv 


Pckgs. 


2,200 


Barrels. 




Cords. 




Bags. 




Great Britain 




8 
8 


15 

7 










United States 


25 
9 


598 
579 










British West Indies 


39 


80 


6,325 
135 
851 


3,165 


Danish West Indies .... 






68 


Dutch West Indies 












117 


Total 


















3,377 




22 




80 




3,350 


1 
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Imporialion of goods into the port of St. 


Thomas 


during the year 


, rtc.— Continued. 




Ice. 


Onions. 


Sundries. 


Total. 


Country. 


X"" ^*^^«- 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
ttty. 


Value. 


Quan. 
tity. 


Value. 


Denm&rk 


Tons. 




Pekg8. 




63 
80 
69 


44 

890 

1,135 




118,834 


Germanv 






1 

89 
207 


2 
172 
331 




62,267 


Great Britain 








170, 6S2 


Holland 








18,891 


Belgium 












201 


France 






556 


308 


40 


233 




33.663 


Spain 








150 
3,262 


Italy 






3 


21 


2 


52 




South American States 








541 


United States 


820 


840 


10 
85 


30 
206 


235 

48 
39 
21 

1 
6 


1,471 

85 
129 
43 
20 
34 




414,504 
14,405 


British possessions in North 
America 




British West Indies 








60,288 


Danish West Indies 








8,052 


North American West Indies . . 







1 




18,672 


French West Indies 






1 




518 


Dutch West Indies 






6 


30 




3, Ml 

2.441 

1,186 

25 


Haiti 






12 


67 




Santo Domingo 




1 




Africa 




1 












1 









Total 




840 





1,100 




4,590 




831,574 











BEVENTTE AND SHIPPING AT ST. THOMAS. 

Consul Van Horne sends from St. Thomas, October 21, 1901, and 
February 1, 1902, the quarterly returns of the revenues, and of the 
vessels arriving at andf departing from St. Thomas, as recorded in 
the custom-house of the port, given below: 

Revenues of the cudoms of St. Thomas for the second quarter of the fiscal year 1 901-1 90S ^ 
ending September SOy 1901 y and the same for the corresponding period the preceding year. 



Import duty 

Ship dues 

Dues on measure 
briefs 



July. 



$1,257.12 
1,411.96 



August. 



1900. 

Septem- 



1901. 



$1,206.20 
2,488.98 



2,669.08 3,695.50 



lepten 
ber. 



$1,196.96 
1,386.09 



2,583.04 



Total. 



$3,660.27 
5,287.08 

.32 



8,947.62 



July. August. ^^™" Total. 



$2,238.62 
1,776.54 

.40 



4,015.56 



$1,206.47 
998.25 



$1,119.54 
1,396.83 

.32 



2.201.80 2,518.69 



$4,561.68 
4.173.62 



.80 



8,736.05 



First quarter 1901-1902 less than the first quarter 1900-1901 $2,497.68 

Second quarter 1901-1902 less than the second quarter 1900 -1901 211. 67 

First two quarters 1901-1902 less than the first two quarters 1900-1901 2, 709. 25 

Revenues of the customs of St. Thomas in the third quarter of the fiscal year 1901- 190S 
{ended December 81^ 1901) and the same for the corresponding jyeriod the preceding 
year J viz: 







1900. 




1901. 




October. N^em- Decem- 


Total. 


October. 


Novem- 
ber. 


Decem- 
ber. 


Total. 


Import duty 

Ship dues 


$1,150.70 
909.10 

.24 


1 

$1,207.51 $2,368.23 

1,539.17 1 2,868.94 

.48 


$4,726.44 
5,317.21 

.72 


$939.14 
1,528.98 

1.20 


$1,212.76 
1,086.12 


$1,455.12 
1,115.38 


$3,607.02 
3.680.48 

1.20 


Dues on measure 
briefs 


Consular fees 














1 












Total 


2,060.04 


2,747.16 5,237.17 


10,044.37 


2,469.32 


2,248.88 


2,570.45 7,288.65 



First two quartera 1901-1902 less than the first two quarters 1900-1901 $2, 709. 25 

Third quarter 1901-1902 less than the third quarter 1900-1901 2,786.72 



1 hree quarters 1901-1902 less than the three quarters 1900-1901 5, 464. 97 
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Vessels entered and cleared at the custom-house of St. Thomas during the second quarter of 
the fiscal year 1 901-1 90^, ending September SO, 1901. 





Entered. 


Cleared. 




With cargo. 


i 

5 

Tbiw. 


1 

\i 
tl 

1 

69j 342 

36 87 
7 15 
1 1 
1 1 


1 

3 

1 

Tons. 
736 

1,989 
832 
162 
252 


With cargo. 


f 


i 
1 

c 


1 

a 




DeBcription. 


1 

i 

'A 


Cargo land- 
ed here. 


i 

'A 

106 

64 
13 


it 


3 


I 




1 


1 

O 
Tont. 


Boats 


273 
5? 


Tons. 


Tom. 


Tons. 


Tns 


?36 


Tons. 
343 736 


Sailinff ve«elb, regis- 
tered tons: 
4to50 










83 


„ 


84 1,805 
15' 832 


50 to 100 


8 





67 


199 




38 2 


100 to 200 




1 


1 1A2 


200 to 800 








1 


252 






73 

7 


■ 252 


300 to 400 














! 


375 


Over 400 








1 1 

26 72 

1 5 


493 

110,957 

7,052 

468 











493 


Regnlar steamers 

Other steamers 


46 
4 

1 


7 
14,077 


1,642 


1,039 


37 
3 


iso 

1 2,900 


761 


110,326 
in MA 


Vessels in distress 

Total 






1 

















1 


3W 


14,084 


1,609 


1,039 


141. 525 


122,940 


216 


581 2,900 

1 


882 310 


526 125,499 

1 



Vessels entered and cleared at ilie custom-house of >S5f. Thomas during the third quarter of 

the fiscal year 1901-1 90S. 





Entered. 


Cleared. 




With cargo. 


i 

Tofns. 


, 


1 

*-> 


With cargo. 


2 

i 

i 

6 


! 




• 


1 

p 

277 

61 
2 


Cargo land- 
ed here. 

ll 

TVww. Tons. 
1 


i 

3 

s 

67 

35 
9 


i 

a 
§ 

1 

344 

96 
11 


S 

s 


c 
o 

ii 




1 

s 


1 

3 


1 
1 
1 


Boats 


Tons. 
735 

2,054 
600 


81 

57 
6 


Tns. 


Tons. 


Tom. 


267 


348 


Tons. 
748 


Sailing vessels, regis- 
tered tons: 
4 to 50 










67 

68 


36 93 

4, 10 


1,885 


50 to i66!!!!!!!]!.! 


23 




IM 




648 


100 to 200 




200 to 300 


1 


299 






I 


299 










i i 


299 


300 to 400 
















Over 400 


1 

49 

5 

1 






2 3 


1,961 

130, 713 

9,097 

142 










2 2 


1,421 


Regular steamers 

Other steamers 

Vowels in distress 


8| 3,16? 

16, 152 1 

2411 


5,131 


1 


1 


35 

1 
1 


167 


"i,666 


1,798 


47 
5 


82 
6 

1 


132,616 

7,714 

468 




1 




" 












Total 


397 


16,401 3,430 


5,131 


146' M3 


145,601 


181 


271 


1,000 


1,933 


362j 543 


145,649 















DUTCH WEST INDIES. 

I am compelled to report another year of great business depression, 
owing to the troubles in Venezuela and Colombia. It is useless to 
expect a return of prosperity here until peace is established in those 
countries. 

CROPS. 

Crops failed again last winter, on account of excessive rainfall in 
November and the lack of rain before and after that time. The crops 
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bad nearly matured, when the rains ceased. Nearly half the rainfall 
of the year was in November — 6.75 inches. For the five months of 
February, March, April, May, and June, 1901, only 0.75 of an inch 
fell. Since July of this year, the rain has been very evenly distrib- 
uted — about 2 inches a month — and if it keeps up, there will be better 
crops this winter. 

UNITED STATES TRADE. » 

An increasing quantity of American goods is consumed here. Already 
more than half is American. Within tne year, white cottons, ribbons, 
belts, umbrellas, walking sticks, and plated ware have been intro- 
duced. All have given satisfaction, except possibly the umbrellas, 
which sell but slowly. I inclose a specimen of the American cotton and 
of the English product which it is displacing, marked ''A" and ''E," 
respectively.* It has been hard to introduce American white cottons 
here, but a beginning having been made, it is hoped that further orders 
will follow. New classes of American perfumes have been introduced, 
and there has been an increase in the use of American notions, fancy 
goods, and paints. 

American coal practically monopolizes the market. One small cargo 
of Cardiff coal arrived last ^'^eaT, and none the year before. A new 
coal company began business this year, with a view to cheapen the prod- 
uct sufficiently to induce naval vessels to coal here. There had been 
considerable complaint of the prices charged by the company which 
previously handled the business. Mr. A. B. Smith, an American, is 
manager of the new company. Competition hafl been very sharp, 
almost ruinous, and American, Dutch, French, Italian, Venezuelan, 
and German men-of-war have been coaling here at a very low rate. 
American naval vessels always find an abundance of Pocaoontas coal 
here at low rates. The Dutch navy has abandoned its coaling station, 
preferring to patronize this company. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The steamboat service is slightly improved by the completion and 
putting into commission of the new steamer Zvlia (named for the 
Venezuelan state of that name) by the Red **D" Line. A passenger 
boat of this line now leaves New York every Saturday, toucning here 
both ways. Other steamship service remains substantially unchanged. 
There are upward of 300 steamship arrivals every year, and connec- 
tions are such that one can go almost anywhere without unreasonable 
delay. 

The United States Weather Bureau station here, in charge of Mr. 
T. F. Davis, has proved of substantial service, preventing the aeparture 
of sailing vessels when a hurricane was due or was passing between the 
Dutch West Indies and San Domingo. The kindness of the Habana 
office in advising Curacao of the approach of a storm, and of Mr. 
Davis in promptly informing the haroor master and all shipping, is 
much appreciated. 

CURRENCY. 

I have to report a change in the local currency, which went into 
effect August 1, 1901. The change purports to introduce a colonial 

'Filed for reference in the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
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guilder at par with the Dutch guilder. All debts contracted in the old 
trade money were scaled down 6 per cent, payable in the new cur- 
rency, and old paper money that remains is taken at 94 cents, not by 
the government, however. It has mostly been called in. Two new 
coins are provided, one of 25 and the other of 10 Dutch cents, equal to 
10 and 4 cents American. They appear to contain little silver, and are 
not exportable. The Dutch guilder and the 2i-guilder piece are sup- 
posed to supply other needs. In practice, it is found that these are 
almost all bought up and sent to Holland as soon as paid out. Debts 
of two or three hundred dollars have to be paid in the small colonial 
coins. The Venezuelan silver, hitherto current, was rated down 20 per 
cent, and has mostly left the island. What little remains is generally 
taken in trade at 90 cents. For larger transactions, the following ^old 
coins are made legal tender at the rates named: Spanish and Mexican 
ounce, each, 38.65 florins or guilders; American eagle, 24.50; English 
sovereign, 12; French, 20-Tranc piece, 9.50; Venezuelan 25-boTivar 
piece, 11.75. The American dollar, except the silver dollar, is received 
in trade at 98 cents, or, rather, 2.45 florins. The silver dollar is not 
taken. 

Rents, wages, fees, groceries, and all the small expenses of family or 
business are paid guflder for guilder, as before. The laboring man 
receives his guilder a day, and pays as many cents for each item of his 
daily expenses. To Dutchmen of fixed incomes, the cost of living is 
6 per cent and to Americans 8 per c^nt higher than before. A good 
deal of dissatisfaction exists, and many say that some modification of 
the system will be found necessary. As a change of governor came 
simultaneously with the change of currency, the solution of the ques- 
tion is the more complicated. Gold is said to be leaving the island by 
every steamer. 

PARCELS post NEEDED. 

A parcels-post system between the United States and Curasao would 
fill a long- felt want. There are many articles on the shelves of Ameri- 
can merchants that are wanted here, and wanted badly, but freight and 
. express rates are prohibitive. The extension by treaty of the inter- 
national parcels post to the United States and this island would be a 
great convenience. The island has similar treaties with other coun- 
tries. The United States would have the advantage in trade by reason 
of the greater shipping facilities. 



TRADE. 

It is practically impossible to procure a statement of the commerce 
of the island for the first six months of 1901. No statistics will be 
available before February next. It is safe to say, however, that there 
will be no change of any significance when compared with the returns 
of 1900. 

I give below a statement of the imports for 1900. 

Imports for the year 1900, 



Aloes $7,273.60 

Beer 4,210.40 

Brandy 9,186.40 

Cheeee 7,130.20 

Cigars and cigarettes 26,820.60 

Coal 9,734.80 



Corn $9,968.40 

Coffee 15,035.60 

Divi-di vi 48, 140. 00 

Dry goods 34,102.20 

Gin 10,940.80 

Goatskins 9,442.40 
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Imports for the year 1900 — ContiDaed. 



Hides $216.00 

Ice 1,030.00 

Liquors 1 , 310. 80 

Lumber 11,468.80 

Meal ( wheat, rye, and com ) . 110, 642. 00 

Merchandise 312,321.20 

Provisions 34, 880. 80 



CuRA^Ap, October 18, 1901. 



Rum $24,241.60 

Straw hats 900.00 

Sugars 40,329.60 

Sundries 179,974.80 

Tobacco 22,958.40 

Wine 5,750.00 

Wood dyes 22,547.20 

Elia8 H. Cheney, Consul. 



FRENCH WEST ENTJIES. 

GUADEIjOUPE. 

There was no general report from this consulate last year, owing to 
my absence on leave. The present report, however, very largely covers 
that period and brings matters down to January 1, 1901, with* a state- 
ment of exports for six months of 1901. 

Reference has before been made to the extreme difficulty encoun- 
tered in procuring trade data. A small aimy of clerks is continuallv 
at work entering in huge books, in the most bewildering detail, all 
sorts of statistics, and r^siun^s of these are from time to time published. 
But there is no uniformity either in the time of publication or in the 
matter printed. For example, detailed tables of the exports and 
imports (particularly of the latter) are no longer issued, but merely 
comprehensive tables. Nor can the information be obtained by apph- 
cation to the local government or to the chiefs of departments. The 
only way of getting it is to pay some employee in the department, 
and even then the work must be personall v overlooked. The results 
do not usually justify the expenditure. The ditFerences from year to 
yeiir are small, after all, and depend largely upon the results of the 
sugar crop. In a minor degree, the coffee and cacao crops have also 
an influence. Statistics regarding all of these are, fortunately, access- 
ible and fairly accurate. 

TRADE. 

The year 1899, repre.senting the results of the sugar crop of 1898-99, 
shows a closer approximation to a balance between imports and exports 
than is usual in Guadeloupe. The excess of imports over exports was 
only $38,447.34; it is usually nearlv $500,000. The exports for 1899 
were $839,788.93 more than in 1898. The imports for 1899 were 
$572,586.24 more than in 1898. 

The huiTicane of August 7, 1899, did enormous damage, both 
directly and indirectly. The direct damage was not merely to the 
growing crops, but to buildings, tools, and animals. Very consid- 
erable quantities of personal property were also destroyed. All 
material for repair ana restoration had to be brought in from abroad. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find a huge increase in the imports 
for 1900. These amounted to $4,124,045.55, or an advance over the 
previous year of $563,089.21. Meanwhile, the indirect damage became 
evident. The sugar exported in 1899 was about 2,000,000 kilograms 
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(4,409,200 pounds) more than in 1898. It was hoped that the damage 
to the young growing cane might prove small, but the sugar export 
for 1900 fell oflf nearly 11,000,000 kilograms (24,090,571 pounds). 
There were 608,896 pounds less of coflfee and 269,402 pounds less of 
cacao exported. 

FINANCES. 

• 

An encouraging symptom is the acknowledgment of the serious 
financial situation of the colony. Doubtless this has been forced upon 
it by the decision of the home Government that the colony must hence- 
forth bear all of its own expenses. An exaggerated estimate places 
the wealth of the colony at about 165,000,000 francs ($31,854,000), 
which, estimating the p>opulation at 165,000, would make the per 
capita wealth 1,000 francs ($193). The per capita debt is $23.60. 

The year 1899 was a hard year for tne colony, but 1900 was still 
harder. The most significant evidences are found in the exports and 
imports. The exporte were $489,159.27 less than in 1899, and the 
excess of imports over exports was $1,090,695.82. 

The quantity of cane grown in 1900 was normal, but it gave not 
more than 8.5 per cent of sugar, instead of from 9.75 to 10 per cent, 
as usual. Verv low prices ruled. 

A number oi sugar plantations are in serious financial difficulties, 
and one of the largest has practically gone under, with a debt of 
something like $965,000. 

Nineteen vessels under the American flag arnved in the colony dur- 
ing 1900. In the absence of what would seem to be a desirable regu- 
lation compelling masters of American vessels to file in the consulate 
copies of tneir manifests, with quantities and values of their cargoes 
fully set forth, it is impossible to give any detailed statement of what 
these vessels brought. They all left either empty or in ballast. 

The consular representative of Italy is a merchant in business here. 
He was a sea captain and is well connected in Italy, and has been able 
to enormously mcrease the number of Italian vessels coming to this 
port. Rarely is the flag absent from the harbor. His most important 
work in this direction has been to secure for an Italian line of steam- 
ers the contract for carrying about one-quarter of the sugar crop to 
France. This contract has been held by the Clark & Service boats 
(English) for some twenty years. There is little doubt that next 
year fully four-fifths of the exports from Guadeloupe will be carried 
by Italian ships. 

Reverting to the exports for 1900, it will be noticed in the tables 
accompanymg this report that various goods, amounting in value to' 
$2,975.22, were returned to the country of origin, but not one dollar's 
worth of these were American articles. This speaks well for the 
quality of our goods. 

The condition of the bank is said to be good. It is believed that the 

S resent policy of the home Government is to carry it through any 
ifficulties. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE. 

In November, 1900, I reported the establishment here of an Ameri- 
can exchange ^ hich would strive to foster trade between Guadeloupe and 
the Umtea States, particularly in the line of introducing American 
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goods. (Published in Consular Reports, No. 245, p. 172, Advance Sheets 
No. 914.) I reeret to report that the attempt has met with but small 
success, nor is this regret tempered by the fact that the failure is entirely 
attributable to our own people. Not only were samples not forwarded, 
but even when plain and distinct orders or queries were sent by the 
exchange, no attention was paid to them. Thus, at the time I reported 
the establishment of the excnange, I also noted that a gasoline or naphtha 
automobile could be placed, which would probably mean that several 
others could be sold. I carefully explained that electric automobiles 
were not available here. The exchange at the same time wrote to firms 
advertising automobiles of all varieties of motive power, and especially 
excepted electric motors. Both the exchange and this consulate were 
flooded with catalogues of electric automobiles, and letters were sent 
in one or two cases offering small electric plants to be sold in connec- 
tion with the automobile. The order went to France. A considerable 
quantity of light iron rails and of architectural iron was wanted. The 
exchange was asked to quote prices. It wrote to some large manufac- 
turers, giving full details, weights, etc., and asked for prices. Instead 
of sending these prices, the answei-s asked how many thousand tons 
the exchange would guarantee to handle annually. That order also 
went to France. Rope and cordage were asked for. The exchange 
secured samples of each kind wanted, mounted these on cards, went 
into very full details as to weights, quantities, etc., and sent them to 
the United States, asking for return cards of samples to match those 
sent, with prices, etc. It received in reply a reference to a catalogue 
in English, which gave not one of the items of information asked for. 
That order also went to France. I could multiply such instances 
indefinitely. It is a matter of much surprise to me that practical 
Americans should persist in throwing money away for expensive cata- 
logues, postage, etc., in spite of warnings of consuls as to the useless- 
ness of it all, and, on the other hand, should balk at spending a few 
dollars in advertising and pushing their wares in ways which consuls 
assure them will bring business. 

Our machinery has acquired a firm foothold, largely due to personal 
work in translating catalogues, letters, and circulars and urging trials. 
After a few machines arrived, the work became more easy, but I con- 
tinue to receive complaints of the unwillingness of Americans to give 
other information than that contained in catalogues in the English 
language. 

A project for lighting the city of Pointe k Pitre is under considera- 
tion. I have secured very full and careful estimates from a large 
American house, and shall try hard to have the order placed in the 
United States. 

METEOROLOGICAL. 

A meteorological station has been established at Basse Terre under 
the charge of a Mons. C. Duprat. The observations of temperature, 
wind direction and force, barometer, cloudiness, humidity, and rainfall 
are published weekly. He desires to enter into corresp)ondence with 
other meteorological stations. 
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Agricultural products. 



Articles. 



Sugar: 
Refined 
Raw .. 

Coffee 

Cacao 

Cotton 

Vanilla*.. . 

Tobacco . . . , 

Logwood... 

Arrowroot. 

Annotto . . . , 

Vegetables* 

Rum 

Molasses 



1898. 



Kilograms. Pounds. 



44,179,650 

660,000 

1,168,356 

729,200 

85,500 

21,668 

15,280 

2,430,000 

2,060 

147,250 

4,184,200 

LUcrs. 

2,065,116 

8,247,665 



97,392,236 

1,455,036 

2,575,755 

1,607,594 

78,263 

47,769 

33,687 

5,357,178 

4,541 

324,628 

9.224,487 

Qallons. 

545, &42 
2,178,786 



1899. 



Kilograms. Pounds. 



46,672,827 

799,500 

1,064,165 

651,765 

45,140 

80,053 

8,483 

3,377,150 

2,100 

173,400 

7,448,486 

Liters. 

6,103,796 

5,939,432 



100,690,314 

1,762,578 

2,846,058 

1,216,421 

99,516 

66,255 

7,679 

7,445,265 

4,630 

382,278 

16,420,932 

GaUcnis. 

1,612,440 

1,569,020 



1899.gain( + ) 
or loss (-). 



Pounds. 
+3,292,078 
+ 307,542 

- 229,697 

- 391,173 
+ 21,253 
+ 18,486 

- 26,008 
+2,088,087 
+ 89 
+ 57,650 
+7,196,446 
Gallons. 
+1,066,898 

- 609,766 



• With vanilla are included nutmegs and other small spices. 

* With vegetables are included manioc, bananas, etc. 

The period ends June 30 each year. 

Arena under cultivation 1898 and 1899. 



Crop. 


1896. 


1899. 


1899. 


Hectares. 


Acres. 


Hectares. 


Acres. 


Gain. 


Loss.. 


Sugar 


22,858 

3,605 

2,274 

485 

48 

6,876 

17 

369 

298 

2.662 

16 

10,365 


66,432 

8,808 

6,619 

1,193 

119 

14,467 

42 

887 

736 

6,553 

37 

25,612 


24,160 

6,266 

2.691 

991 

60 

6,974 

20 

178 

151 

2,728 

2 

10,614 


69,699 

18,012 

7,292 

2,449 

124 

17,238 

50 

440 

373 

6,741 

6 

26,227 


Acres. 
8,267 
4,204 
1,673 
1,256 

6 
2,766 

8 


Acres. 


Coffee 




Cacao 




Cotton 




Vanilla* 




Manioc 




Tobacco 




Pineapples 


447 


Annotto 




363 


Logwood 


188 




Arrowroot 


82 


Vegetables 


616 








Total 


48,861 


120,605 


64,085 


133,645 


13,982 
13,140 


842 


Net gain 

















» With vanilla are included nutmegs and other small spices. 
Number ofanimalSy January 1, 1900. 



Horses. 



Mules 

Beef cattle . 
Ck>w8 



8,514 

4,164 

4,873 

11,268 

10,400 



Sheep 9, 989 

Goats 14, 242 

Hogs 28,586 



Total 92,036 

General agricultural situaiionj January i, 1900. 



Crop. 


Area. 


Planta- 
tions. 


Persons 


Hectares. 


Acres. 


employed. 


Sunir 


24,160 

6,266 

2,961 

991 

60 

6,974 

20 

178 

161 

2,728 

2 

10,640 


69,699 

13,012 

7,292 

2,449 

124 

17,238 

60 

440 

873 

6,741 

6 

26,227 


706 
1,173 
617 
608 
266 


27,991 


Coffee 


6,167 


Cacao 


2,946 


Cotton 


906 


Van111|L* - 




Manioc 




Tobacco 


16 
34 
12 

278 


106 


Pineapples . r 


121 


Annotto 


280 


Logwood 




Arrowroot 


319 


Vegetables 


8,480 


82.647 







•With vanilla are included nutmegs and other small spices, 
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EsUmaied values. 



• 


Francs. 


Dollars. 


Land 


70,809,850 
80,000,000 
14,261,7(X) 


13,569,80L05 


Buildings and tools 


15,440,000.00 


Draft animals and cattle 


2,758,508.10 






Total 


164,571,650 


81,762,309.15 







Estiinated population 165,000 

Wealth per head (approximately) $198. 00 

Debt per head $28.60 

Percentage of debt (average) to average wealth 12.28 



JErporte, colonial products, 
1900. 



ArUcles. 


France and colonies. 


Foreign. 


Kilograms. 


Pounds. 


Kilograms. 


Pounds. 


Sugar 


28,841,769 

615,737 

298,948 

78 

63,709 

593,018 

2,449 

103,612 

Liters, 

2,298,289 

2,408,932 


40.436,242 

1,136,994 

648,038 

162 

140,453 

1,307,868 

5,399 

228,423 

QaUons, 

607,126 

636,368 


842 
66 


734 


Coffee 


146 


Cacao 




Cotton 






Annotto 




Logwood 






Vanilla 


6,017 


18,265 


Pineapples 




Rum 


LUers, 
5,671 


Oalions. 
1,498 


Molasses* 









Articles. 



Sugar 

Coffee 

Cacao 

Cotton .... 
Annotto. . . 
Logwood.. 
Vanilla.... 
Pineapples 

Rum 

Molasses « . 



1 France and colonies. 

1 


Foreign. 


Kilograms. 


Pounds. 


Kilograms. 


Pounds. 


39,269,080 

791,926 

416,148 

30 

172,852 

346,530 

17,387 

92,975 

Liters. 

8,412,947 

3,607,609 


64,526,813 

1.745,880 

917,440 

66 

881,070 

763,960 

38,831 

204,973 

Oalions. 

901,598 

958,022 


874 


825 














1 


6,887 


15,188 


Liters. 
1,161 


GaOons. 
307 







1900. 





Loss. 


Gain. 


Articles. 


France and 
colonies. 


Foreign. 


France and 
colonies. 


Foreign. 


Sugar 


Pounds. 

24,090,571 
608,896 
269,402 


Pounds. 
91 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Coffee 




146 


Cacao 








Cotton 




96 




Annotto 


240,617 






Logwood 




543,408 




Vanilla 


82,982 1 ' i,9i8 




Pineapples 


23,450 
OaUons. 




Rum 


Oalions. 
294,472 
416,654 


Oalions. 


OaOons. 
1,191 


MolasMS* 















• Molasses all exported to Martinique. 
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Exports of colonial prodncts from January 1 to June SOj 1901. 



Articles. 


France. 


French colonies. 


Foreign. 


Kilograms. 


Pounds. 


Kilograms. 


Pounds. 


Kilograms. 


Pounds. 


Sugar: 

Refined 


34,614,223 


76,810,516 


12,272 
7,540 


27,065 
16,623 


1,101 


2,427 


Raw 














Total sugar 


34,614,223 


76,810,516 


19,812 


48,678 


1,101 


2,427 






Ooffee 


425.940 
222,754 
49,396 
514,000 
986 
108,735 

LUen. 


989,027 
491,084 
108,142 
1,133,164 
2,174 
228,694 

Gallons. 


16,404 
82 


36,164 
71 






Cacao 






Anatto 


• 




IjogvrooA 










Vanilla 


351 


774 


900 


1,964 


PineaDDles ......... t,,-, ..,-.-- 




Molasses 


Liters. 
771,859 
57,282 


GaUons. 

208,902 

15,182 


LUen. 


Gallons. 


Rum .,..r 


2,814,198 


611,078 


867 


229 









Total. 


Same period, 1900. 


Articles. 


Kilograms. 


Pounds. 


Gain in 1901. 


Lo88inl901. 




Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Sugar: 
Refined 


, 34,627,596 
7,640 


76,889,998 
16,623 


17,861,887 
16,623 




Raw .' .^ 








Total susar 


84,635,136 


76,356,621 


17,878,010 








Coffee. 


442,344 
222,786 
49,395 
614,000 
2,287 
108,785 

Liters, 

771,859 
2,872,847 


976,191 
491,165 
108, 142 
1,133,164 
4,934 
228,694 

Gallons. 
203,902 
626,489 


358,221 

118,142 

87,800 

987,621 




Cacao. 




Anatto 




Logwood 




Vanilla 


13,881 


Pineapples 


228,694 
GaUons. 




Molaaies 


Gallons. 
228,569 


Rum 


295,976 









Imports, 1900. 



Nationality of vessels and country 


Num- 
ber. 


Ton- 
nage. 


Origin of mer- 
chandise. 


Value. 


of origin. 


Francs. 


Dollars. 


French: 

From France 


62 

176 
27 


68,882 

50,728 
8,621 


/France 


7,717,937 

898,882 

885,841 

17.354 

835,397 


1,489,661.84 




iForeign 

J France 


178,484.23 
169,967.31 


From colonies and fisheries 


1 Foreitrn 


8,849.82 




do 


64,781.62 








Total French 


265 


122,781 


9,865,411 


1,901,094.82 




/France 




Foreign: 

From France 


15 

3 
•71 
100 


6,299 

2,454 
71,432 
86.767 


2,876,470 

68,334 

622 

6,149,014 

2,928,442 


468,668.72 


From colonies 


\ForeIgn 

do 


12,223.46 
120.05 


From the United States 


do . .. . 


1,186,759.70 
565,189.80 


From all other countries 


do 






Total foreign 


189 


166,952 


11,517,882 


2,222,951.28 






Grand total, 1900 


454 

438 


289,683 
221,303 


21,373,298 
18,450,551 


4,124,045.55 
8,560.956.34 


Grand total, 1899 










Gain over 1899 


16 


68,380 


2,922,742 


663,089.21 







• Of these 71 vessels, 19 were under the American flag. Their tonnage was, net, 7,433. 
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Exports, 1900, 



Nationality of vessels aud destina- 


Num- 
ber. 


Ton- 
nage. 


Destination of 
merchandise. 


Value. 


tion. 


Francs. 


Dollars. 


French: 


48 
187 
20 


62,856 
80,559 
9,692 


(Colony 


4,411,071 

941,801 

100 

697,064 

71,358 

43,528 

1,281 

1.508 

15.212 


851,336.70 


To France 


< France 


181,671.09 
19.30 




1 Foreign 




jColony 


184,683.85 
13,722.09 


To colonies and fisheries 


< France 




[Foreign 


8,400.*0 
247.23 




jColony 


To all dther countries 


< France 


251.04 




[Foreign 


2,985.92 








Total French 


255 


108,107 


6,182,428 


1, 193, 117. 62 




/Colony 




Foreign: 

To France 


44 

8 

•81 

82 


19,100 
12,859 
29,949 

74,326 


9,419,143 
11,875 


1,817,984.60 


To colonies 


iFrance 

In ballast 


2,195.88 


To the United States 


/Colony 


75.078 
17,666 
8,929 
7,115 
114 


14,489.09 




iFrance 

[Colony 


3,409.54 
758.80 


To all other countries 


FYance 


1,873.20 






Foreign 


22.00 








Total foreign 


165 


136,288 




9,534,415 


1,840,282.11 






Grand total, 1900 


420 
419 


239,340 
187,911 


15,716,888 
18,251,842 


8,038,349.78 
8,622.509.00 


Grand total. 1899 











Gain over 1899 


1 


51,429 




Loss from 1899 






2,534,504 


489,159.27 









•Of these 31 vessels, 19, with a net tonnage of 7,488, were under the American flag. None carried 
any cargo. All left in ballast. 

Commercial summary for 1900.^ 



Francs. 



DoUars. 



Imports: 

France 

Foreign : 

Total imports 

Exports: 

Colony 

French 

Foreign 

Total exports 

Excess of imports 

•Calendar year. 



10,980,248 
10,898,045 



2.118,187.86 
2,005,867.69 



21,878,298 



4.124.045.65 



14,607,561 

1,050,328 

58,964 



2,819,259.27 

202,712.84 

U, 878, 12 



15,716,838 



8,068,849.73 



5.656,455 



1.090,695.82 



Vessels arriving and departing. 



Nationality. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


French 


520 
88 
816 


225,888 


TTnitfHi States (veiwelfl flvinff American flajr) ................. 


14.866 


Other countries 


288,319 




Total 


874 


529,023 
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NATURE OF IMPORTS. 

From the United States: Flour and foods, lumber, shooks. 

From England: Coal, cotton goods, galvanized iron. 

From India: Rice. 

From Porto Rico: Beef and draft cattle. 

From Newfoundland: Codfish, from French fisheries. 

From France: Everything else. 

Louis H, Aym6, Cormd. 
Guadeloupe, July 17^ 1901. 



THE ECONOMIC SITUATION OF GUADELOUPE. 

Under date of June 15, 1901, Consul Aym^ sends translation of a 
report on the economic situation of Guadeloupe, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken: 

The most important :iaestion brought before the general council of the colony in 
1900 was the problem of the total incorporation in the budget of the subvention — 
S40,000 francs ($162, 120)— given by the State. The colonial budget in 1S57 was about 
22,000,000 francs ($4,246,000); to-day it is more than 112,000,000 francs ($21,616,000). 
The following table shows the condition of the reserve fund: 

Francs. 

1885 781,896=$150,806 

1894 282,064= 64,439 

1900 172= 33 

The total debt of the colonv amounts to upward of 9,500,000 fl-ancs ($1,833,500) . 

The contributory ability oi the colony is overtaxed and the financial situation has 
grown worse from year to year. To meet expenditures, loans have been made as 
follows: 

Francs. 

1892 3,000,000=$579,000 

1897 1,000,000= 193,000 

1899 1,200,000= 231,000 

In addition, it should be noted that Guadeloupe has thirty-four communes to govern, 
whose debts reached, in 1900, 1,898,634 francs ($366,436), with an annual interest 
charge of 213,746 francs ($41,253). The expenses for public instruction reach nearly 
1,000,000 francs ($193,000); the customs service has largely increased, figuring in the 
obligatory expenses for 355,609 francs ($68,633); in fact, the equipment of every 
branch of the government has been increased to meet new conditions. It is clear 
that a serious diminution of expenses is demanded in order to balance the actual 
budget, even with the full aid of the subvention. The importance of the commerce 
of Guadeloupe with the mother coimtry is shown from the statistics of the colonial 
ofl^ce. Of the goods sold to the colonies during the ten vears 1888-1897, 34 per cent 
were for Guadeloupe and Martinique, and 64 per cent for Indo-China, Madagascar, 
and Western Africa. The i>rotectin^ State is supposed to pay at least the necessary 
expenses for the defense of its colonies. It is pamful to note the abandonment in 
which France leaves its largest colony in the Antilles. No new work has replaced 
the old fortifications, which are in rums, while out of a total of 4,025 men d^ined 
for the colonies, the quota of soldiers assigned to Guadeloupe was 148 men. 

Had Guadeloupe been aided in the same measure as was Algeria when peace was 
established there, or as Indo-China and Madagascar are actually to-day, her agricul- 
ture might be more prosperous and her exports greater. The real value of a colony 
is not measured by its area alone. In spite of more than three centuries of coloniza- 
tion, our economic development is far from being reached; the interior of the island, 
only twelve days' journey from the metropolis, contains land of unexampled fertility, 
which, for lack of good roads, is yet unexplored and untilled. If France had helped 
to install a system of roads and railroads, colonists would have been attracted here. 
It is argued that a colony which has existed for several centuries has had time enough 
for the development of its resources and should be self-supporting. Autonomy can 
be realized only where the territory is sufficiently extensive, rich, and populous, 
to make a true state, as Canada, Australia, and Cape Colony. No comparison can be 
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drawn between these enormons lands, with their varied products, large capital, and 
highly developed manufactures, and our tiny islands. 

The withdrawal of the subvention must result in an increase of taxes or the com- 
plete disorganization of even the most essential branches of ser\ice. The impover- 
ishment of the colony is the result of various causes, chief of which is the depreciation 
in the price of sugar, which constitutes the principal product of the island. The first 
fall in price in 1884 found our asriculture in an unfavorable situation, our planters 
more or less in debt, and the industry unproductive. No real equivalence can exist 
between the cultivation of the sugar beet and sugar cane. In the case of the suear 
beet, the labor of cultivation is less expensive and limited to a few months of the 
year. The planter of su^r cane in the Tropics has a constant struggle to carry on 
against parasites of all kmds. He must import from a distance ana many months 
in advance the materials (coal, oil, lubricators, hogsheads, bags, and machinery) 
used in the manufacture; buildings and materials are subject to rapid deterioration 
from a destructive climate, and the sale of his products is effected only after a con- 
siderable delay. 

The home sugar industry is not exposed to all of these losses, and the premium on 
manufacture is paid as soon as the product leaves the ^tory. The enormous increase 
in the production of beet sugar proves that it is profitable. On the other hand, the 
production of cane sugar has decreased, except in countries like Java and Cuba, where 
the low price of labor or the exceptional fertility of the soil have permitted a consid- 
erable diminution of the cost of production. Up to 1888, the amount of cane sugar 
produced exceeded that of beet sugar. The statistics of the last three years show 
that 60 per cent of the sugar produced is beet. The French law of 1884, according 
equal treatment, and later, the law of 1886, which decided that the premium of manu- 
facture granted to the colonies should be equal to the average of the excess of produc- 
tion over the legal normal attained by the home factories during their last preceding 
season, did not save the situation. The result of the law of 1884 and of the new 
bounties voted by Germany and Austria was overproduction, and the consequent 
lowering of the price of sugar. French factories possessing either lai^ resources or 
cr^it were able to rapidly change their machinery, and to utilize the roots richest in 
sugar. In 1885, there were only 204 sugar factories having diffusion plants in France; 
in 1890 there were 359. The average yield of sugar per ton of beets, which before 
was but 121 pounds, by the new process exceeds 221 pounds. The diffusion process 
offers no appreciable advantages to the manufacturer of sugar ir Guadeloupe, on 
account of difficulties in the way of applying it. Sugar cane is harder to exnaust; 
besides, the manufacturers have not tne capital necessary to change the whole plant 
and installation of a sugar factory^ and the rate of interest on mortgage loans is so 
hi^h that any agricultural enterprise negotiating such a loan is destined to certain 
nun. Thus, while France brought its production from 473,000 metric tons up to 
747,000 metric tons in 1895, the colonies were hardly able to maintain their export 
figures on the old basis. 

Not to increase exportation with a falling price means continued and progressive 
impoverishment. Take, for example, the figures from the reports of the sugar com- 
pany of Pointe a Pitre, whose production for the period from 1885-1894 represents 
about one-quarter of the total production of Guadeloupe. The loss in receipts for 
this factory was $1.18 per metric ton of cane, or an annual loss of $117,099 as com- 
pared with the preceding period; the loss for the whole colonjr was not less than 
$482,500. In 1894-95, there was a further depreciation in the price of sugar, due to 
overproduction. Up to that time, Guadeloupe had been able to keep its exportation 
normal, thanks to the bounty for manufacture which partially made up for the loss 
in price. The new law of 1897 granted a distance rebate, yet the figures of exporta- 
tion have fallen from 43,494.1 metric tons to 36,359.8 metric tons for the last six 
years. The price has undergone a depreciation in still greater proportion, infiicting 
a loss of nearly 4,000,000 francs ($772,000) on the whole colonv. Added to the first 
loss it is seen that Guadeloupe receives from the sale of its cnief product 6,500,000 
francs ($1,254,500) less annually — an enormous proportion, considermg that the total 
exportation of the colony has always been less than 25,000.000 ($4,825,000). 

This loss has not been reduced by the increased annual value of coffee and cacao 
exports which, at the most, amount in round numbers to 400,000 francs ($77,200). 
In this view of the situation, it is manifestly impossible to further tax an Sjgriculture 
whose principal product is in so desperate a condition. The tariff legislation has so 
far resulted m notably increasing the cost of living in Guadeloupe. The object 
sought is to prevent the colonies from purchasing their supplies elsewhere than in 
the metropolitan markets. Not only should the colonies consume French products, 
but they should only export raw materials to France, or at best only such manufac- 
tured products as are not made in France. By this principle colonial sugar, far from 
realizing the conditions of absolute equality a^suriMl to it by the law of 1884, may be 
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either driven out of the French market or be very heavily taxed. Still other cansee 
of the impoverishment of the colony are found m the series of calamities which in 
recent years have befallen it — earthquakes, conflagration, cyclone, and drought. 
The statement of losses from these causes in the la^t four years, ajs fixed by the offi- 
cial commissions, were: Earthquake of April 29, 1897, $1,177,300; fire at Pointe & 
Pitre, April 18, 1899, $373,308; cyclone, August 7, 1899, $3,208,063, making a total 
loss of $4,758,671. The assistaiice granted for the cyclone was $57,900, utterly insuf- 
ficient, considering the widespread character of the disaster. That the estimate of 
these losses is in no way exaggerated is shown by comparing the figures of the expor- 
tation for 1900 with the average for the four preceding years. 

There was a total diminution of the exports of sugar, coffee, and cacao of $949,076. 
No account is taken of exchan^ in this calculation made on the basis of the net 
market price. The new plantations of coffee, cacao, and vanilla suffered particularly. 
The drought was most severe during the crop of 1894; the sugar yield was 30,570.3 
metric tons less than in the year before. It is undeniable that the rainfall in Guade- 
loupe appears to be undergoing a modification, whether the cause may be attributed 
to tne reckless cutting down ot the forests or not. In view of the actual situation in 
Guadeloupe, viz, the impossibility of increasing the taxes either upon the con- 
sumer or the producer, the committee on administrative reforms close their report 
with the following resolutions: 

(1) That the home government shall make an investigation in such manner and 
under such conditions as it shall deem best, to determine the extremely difficult posi- 
tion of the suear industry and of the colony in general, a position and condition 
needing special measures of relief, which are left to the judgment of the government. 

(2) That the subvention inscribed in the state budget shall be maintained and even 
temporarily increased, in order to permit the colony to traverse this critical period. 

(3) That radical reforms shall be made in our financial organization witn a view 
of reducing our budgetary expenses, which are out of all proportion to the diminished 
resources of the colony and constitute a permanent menace to agriculture. 

(4) That in compensation for the burdensome customs tariff we are compelled to 
surfer, absolutely free entry shall be granted our secondary cultures and products 
into France. 

Worlds sugar crops. 



[Figures for 1882-1894 furnished by Rueb & Co.; subsequent figures by M. C. Czamilcon, of London.] 


Year. 


Beet sugar. 


Cane sugar. 


Totals. 


1882 


200 
634 
314 
889 
361 
810 
960 
844 
782 
638 
741 
583 
256 
000 
000 
000 




Tons. 
3,799,284 
4,260,606 
4,907,846 


1888 ; 


1884 


1886 


5,138,686 
4,840,201 
5,634,646 
5,247,766 
6,368,806 
6,368,606 
6,680,469 
6,616,030 
6,359,314 
7,278,030 
7,931,000 
6,890,000 
7,474,000 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1896 


1896 


1897 





Production and consumption of sugar grown on 


the Continent, 




Year. 


Production. 


Consumption. 


Excess of pro- 
duction. 


1884 


Pounds, 

1,042,775,800 

648,152,400 

628,311,000 

1,027,343,600 

826,726,000 

983,361,600 

1,662,268,400 

1,462,831,400 

1,358,033,600 

1,221,348,400 

1,208.120,800 

1,646,886,200 


Pounds. 

640,127,000 

410,055,600 

692,244,400 

716,495,000 

649,334,000 

672,403,000 

822,316,800 

800,269,800 

811,292,800 

727.618,000 

756,177.800 

787,042,200 


Pounds. 
602,648,800 
238,096,800 
63,933,400 
810,848,600 

.187,391,000 
810,848,600 
839,982,600 
662,561,600 
646,740,800 
493,830,400 
451,943,000 
1,080,264,000 


1886 


1886 


1887 


1888 : 


1889 


1890 


1891 


1892 


1898 


1894 


1896 
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Debts of the colony. 





Francs. 1 Equivalent. 


1. Loan of 3,000.000 franca to the CalBse des depots et consignationi, 
(decree of Sent. 26, 1852), payable in 25 annuities of 190,989.26 
frimcs (136,851.28), capital and Interest 


4,778,481.60 1 1021,079.98 


TiWw 8 annual payments made 


Ii527i5i4.08 ' 294^8l6.S2 








3,246,967.42 1 626,268.61 


2. Loan granted by the metropolis (law of July 16, 1897) in aid of 
damage from earthqnake, payable in annuities of 100,000 francs 
(fl9,3db), beginning in 1903 


1 
1,000,000.00 198.000.00 








8. Loan of 1.200,000 francs («231.000) from the Credit Algfirien (de- 
cree of Mar. 29, 1899), payable in 25 annuities of 75,200 francs 
(114,513.60) 


1,880,000.00 
112,800.00 


862,440.00 


Less payments made 


21,790.40 








1,767,200.00 


340.649.60 


4. Balance of price of part of Uet k Ck)flBon (decree of governor, Aug. 
6.1894)...; .VT. 


15,000.00 
19,200.00 


2,895.00 


Balance of price of barracks for the gendarmes at Petit Bourg. . . 


8,706.60 


5. The debt claimed by the Credit Fonder as due Dec. 81, 1898 

The administration has secured from the mansger a reduction (sub- 
ject to approval of the main office) 


1,818,728.00 
247.116.00 


861,014.60 
47, 821. U 




1.571,612.00 


808,^3.49 


Total debts 


7,618,979.42 


1,470,012.80 







Reserve fund balances. 





Francs. 


Equivalent. 


1. Dec. 31, 1894. 
Balance on hand Jan. 1. 1894 


196,655.21 
198,849.23 


•87,964.46 


KeceiDts durinir 1894 


38,877.90 






Total 


396,504.68 
118,440.68 


76,882.86 


Lees disbursements made in 1894 


21.893.62 






Balance, Dec. 31, 1894 


282,064.00 

46,625.12 
63,852.13 


54,438.74 


2. Dec. 81. 1900. 
Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1900 


8.998.66 


Revenue surplus turned in from budget of 1899. June, 1900 


10,396.46 








100,477.25 


19,892.11 


Deduct: 

(a) Amount of a disbursement authorized Dec. 29, to assist the 
communes to repair buildings damaged by the cyclone of Aug. 
7, 1899 


23,000.00 

23,482.60 
68,862.13 


4,439.00 


(b) Amount of a disbursement authorized June 14, 1900, to cover 
expenses incurred under the budget of 1899 for the repair of the 
salines of St. Bartholomew 


4,626.87 


(c) Amount of a disbursement authorized Aug. 28, 1900, to cover 
special expenditures of the budget of 1899 


10,898.46 








100,304.82 


19,868.88 


Balance Dec. 81, 1900 


172.48 


83.28 
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Franca. 



Eqaivalent. 



Colonial government 

Treasury service 

Judiciary 

Rellrfon C'Cultes") 

Gendarmerie 

MiseellaneouB 

Total 

Lew amounts not required from local budget: 

€k>lonial contribution In place of retention of 3 per cent, and 
colonial contribution to civil, military, and State expenses 

Net amount to be added to the budget annually 



30,000.00 
40,446.00 
811.259.00 
143,400.00 
658,621.00 
49,000.00 



1,132,725.00 
152,020.00 



980,706.00 



16.790.00 
7,805.89 
60,072.99 
27.676.20 
107,813.85 
9,457.00 



217,616.93 
29,839.88 



188,276.06 



Exports. 





Kilograms. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Sl'GAR. 

Average exports from 1896 to 1899, at 35 franca net 
(86.773) per 100 kilos (200.46 pounds) 


39,926,432 
28,342,101 


88,019,607 
62,481,995 


Francs, 
4,169,999.00 




Exports for 1900 








Decrease for 1900 


11,688,881 


26,587,612 




Received leas in 1900 


$804,809.80 


COPPBB. 

Average exports from 1896 to 1899, at 2.5 francs net 
(S0.48S) ner kilo (2.2046 Dounds^ 


710,366 
615,800 


1,566,049 
1, 187, 133 


Eiporte ffi9«! : A ;.^.!^^^^^ 






f 


Decrease for 1 900 


194,655 


428,916 


486,387.00 




Received lees in 1900 


98,872.70 

/ 


CACAO. 

Average exports from 1895 to 1896, at 1.8 francs net 
(fO.347) per kilo (2.2046 pounds) 


489,013 
293,948 


967,848 
648,038 


Kxport^ for 1900 


1 






Decrease for 1900 


145,066 


319,810 




Received less in 1900 


261,117.00 50,395.58 








Decrease in receipts in 1900 for the three 
commodities 


4,917.503.00 


949,078.08 







Sugar companies. 



Crop year. 


Loss. 


Gain. 


Premium on drafts. 


Marseilles Colonial Sugar 
Co. 

1896 


Francs. 
630,66L91 


1102,396.46 


Francs. 




Francs. 




1896 


56,696.16 


110,941.78 


17,000.00 
124,385.32 
207,031.04 
238,873,14 
116,400.96 


$3,281 00 


1897 


107,660.40 


20,789.46 


24,006.37 
39,956.99 
46,102.50 
22,465.23 


1898 


209,914.03 

186,878.14 

9,872.18 


40,513.41 

36,066.50 

1,906.31 


1899 


^ 




1900 












Total 


638,222.31 


123,187.91 


463,352.51 


89,427.00 


708,690.46 


186,812.09 




Sagar Co. qf Port Louis. 
1896 


975,822.72 
362,126.08 
89,699.99 


188,338.66 
69,890.82 
17,312.10 










1896 










1897 






342,127.06 
393,771.58 

304.a'i8.74 
129,006.28 


66,030.63 
75 986 34 


1896 


63.397.57 
169,897.62 


12,285.73 
32,790.24 


1899 






58,683.40 
23.335 SO 


1900 


696,378.03 


134,300.95 










Total 


2,124,026.77 


409,837.03 


233.295.19 


45,025.97 


1,168,966.66 


224,035.57 
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Sugar companies — CJontinued. 



Crop year. 




Gain. 


Premium on drafts. 


Supor Oo. of Poinie a 
1894 


Francs. 

287,745.61 

723,597.27 


955,588.89 
189,654.86 


Fmncf. 




Frarux. 




1895 










1896 


5,569.01 
76,829.87 
652,802.90 
627,139.88 


11,072.89 
14,827.97 
106,690.96 
121. 03^.00 






1897 






660.142.82 
641,094.86 
529,172.31 


$106, 097. 47 


1898 






123,731.81 


1899 






102,130.26 












Total 


1,011,842.88 


195,188.75 


1,262,381.16 24.^fi2a.«2 


1,780,409.49 


888,959.04 











RESUMfe FOR THE THREE COMPANIES. 





Net loss. 


Sugar Co. of Port Louis 


Franc9, 
1,890,731.88 
174.869.80 


$864,811.06 


Marseille Colonial Sugar Co 


33,760.91 






Total 


2,065,601.88 
250,988.88 


898,571.97 


Deduct the net gain of the Sugar Co. of Pointe a Pitre 


48,441.07 




Net balance of loss 


1,814,618.10 


350, 130. 90 







PREMIUM ON DRAFTS. 





Value. 


Sugar Co. of Pointe a Pitre, from 1896 to 1899 


Francs. 
2,730,409.49 
1,168,965.66 
703, 690. 46 


$338,959.01 


Sugar Co. of Port Louis, from 1897 to 1900 


224,085.57 


Marseille Colonial Suirar Co from 1896 to 1900 


185,812.09 






Total 


3,603,065.61 


693,806.70 







Operations of the Usim (TArbousmer. 



Period. 



Average quantity of 

cane worked per 

annum. 



[ Per 
Average yield of ' cent 
sugar per annum, i of 
>ield. 



Net value received. 



Net value per 
1,000 kilos. 



1876 to 1883 (eight 

years). 
1884 to 1893 (ten 

years). 
1894 to 1899 (six 

years). 



KUo9, 
83,918,166 



Potimls. 
184,994,966 



Kilos. 
7,294,680 



99,301,365218,919,788 



83, 402, 325 188, 788, 666 7, 813, 524 



I Per 

Pounds, cad. , Francs. 
16,081,852 8.6 4,455,789 



9,352,15020,617,750 
17,25^,695 



Francs.' 
$859,967.28 53.10l$10.25 



9.414,394,616 
9.3 2,848.437 



848,160.89 
549,748.34; 



46.99 



9.07 



37.75 7.29 



From 1884 to 1893 the loss in receipts per 1.000 kilograms of cane is 6.11 francs ($1.18) as compared 
with the previous period ; or, for 99,301,365 kilograms of cane an annual loss of 606,731.34 francs 
($117,099.08). 

From 1894 to 1899 the loss in receipts per 1,000 kilograms of cane is 9.78 francs ($1.78) as compared 
with the previous period ; or, for 83,402,325 kilograms of cane an annual loss of 770.637.48 irancs 
($148,632.^). 

COST OP LIVING IN GUADELOUPE. 
FRENCH VERSUS OTHER WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 



The cost of living in Guadeloupe is high. It is outside the purpose 
of this report to examine into the causes of this; it merely records the 
facts. At the same time, it should be said that what is true of Guade- 
loupe and, by implication, of the sister French colony of Martinique, 
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is not necessarily nor even probably true of the other West India 
Islands. As a matter of fact, the cost of living in every other island, 
from St. Thomas to Trinidaa, mav be set down at from one-half to 
one-third of the amount herein shown. These French islands, then, 
form an exception to the general rule. For that very reason the infor- 
mation becomes of value. Speaking the same language, having the 
same ideas of progress, comfort, civilization, and advertising as our- 
selves, the obstacles encountered by the American who comes to make 
a more or less prolonged stay in any of the other islands are minor 
and readily overcome. In these islands of France, special conditions, 
special basic theories, special legislation, special sociological phenom- 
ena result in conditions both unexpected and unpleasant to the new- 
comer. For the two classes of Americans who visit here, the tourists 
and business men, this report should be of direct interest, and of indi- 
rect interest to all who desire to know the conditions which prevail in 
the French West Indies. The report, it should be added, deals with 
the city of Pointe a Pitre chiefly. 

RENT. 

House rent, all things considered, is high. There are few, if any, 
houses that can be rented as residences merely. 

Up to about 1840, Pointe a Pitre was built chiefly of stone or masonry. 
In 1843, an earthquake laid the whole city in ruins. It was rebuilt 
entirely of wood. It is said to have been a beautiful place in its new 
dress, but a frightful hurricane made matchwood of the new houses. 
For the double motive of economy and supposed safety, the slowly 
rebuilt city, such as it is to-day, consists of nouses of flimsy construc- 
tion, generally of one story, and for the more pretentious, of two 
(rarely three), the lower story of masonry, the upper of wood. 

Universally, the ground story is rented out for shops. The onlv 
exceptions are private residences (not above twoscore all told) built 
by nch men. The upper stories are occupied as residences. Such a 
residence contains perhaps six rooms and a kitchen extension. Rarely, 
there is a bit of ground that goes with the house. The rent varies 
f rom$25 to $55 a month, payable quarterly in advance. Except in the 
case of public functionaries, a quarter's notice or a quarter's rent must 
be paid to vacate. They are bam-like aflfairs. The floors are of ill- 
matched boards (there is no tongue-and-groove flooring in the colony); 
there are no window sashes, for earthquakes and hurricanes would 
soon smash every pane of glass; in fact, none of the conveniences or 
comforts of our northern homes are to be seen. 

FURNITURE. 

According to the tariff laws, an immigrant is entitled to bring in his 
furniture free, but occasionally duties are charged. By law, every- 
thing in that line should come in free, but the Guadeloupe custom- 
house is a law unto itself. Furniture is difficult to obtain and 
excessively high in price. A dining room table will cost $40; an ordi- 
narjr bedstead, $15; a cotton mattress, |15, and so on down the list. 
Similar articles would be high at one-third the price in the United 
States. 
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SERVANTS. 

The servants are negroes, and chiefly females. They receive from 
J3 to $6 a month wages. Tnat certainly sounds cheap. But they ffet, 
in addition, from 10 to 20 cents each per diem " for their bread; '' that 
is the usual term. Actually, they do not buy the bread, but pocket the 
money. The "bread" allowance more than doubles their pay. They 
also claim, as a perquisite, the food remaining on the table after each 
meal. 

Long-established custom has it that only the servants can do the 
marketing. It is questionable whether the market people would allow 
the master or mistress of an establishment to do their own buying. 
They certainly would not if he or she were a foreigner. It is also a 
long-established custom that the purchasing servant shall make a small 
percentage on the daily expenditure. How large or small this per- 
centage shall be is a matter of individual conscience with each servant 
The cook employed by me during my first two years here I thought 
most exemplary and honest. When she left for Cayenne, I dis- 
covered, by the more modest levy of my new cook, that she had been 
making at least $250 a year more than servant ethics have set as the 
limit. Anything that leaves the table never comes back. The serv- 
ants claim it as their perquisite. Each has from four to a dozen people 
who daily appear about mealtime, eat what they want, and carry the 
rest away. 

CLOTHING. 

The foreigner, and even the native, buys most of his clothing in 
France. From a multiplicity of causes — poverty of the island, high 
duties, etc. — only the cheapest goods are offered for sale in the shops, 
and these are excessively high priced. Ordinary calico prints cost 18 
cents a yard. Similar goo^ would be dear in the United States at 6 
cents. A coat and trousers of white cotton cloth, duck, costs from 
$12 to $16. Fine shirts, fine silks or other dress goods, good under- 
wear for men or women, good shoes, etc., are not to be had. They 
must be ordered from abroad. 

FOOD. 

In the matter of food, the cost of living in Guadeloupe is excessively 
high. There are no stoves, and food is cooked over an open charcoal 
fire, in a small iron pot set in a masonry bench. Following is a list of 
the food articles. In nearly every case I give the usual market price 
in United States currency for the sake of clearness. 

MEATS. 

Beef, — The best beef comes from Porto Rico; the rest is furnished 
by native cattle. The native beef is tough, stringy, and tasteless. The 
imported cattle are brought* in slow-sailing boats, and slaughtered soon 
after arrival. The meat is not butchered as in the United States, but 
is cut into chunks or slices. By law, 1 pound of meat contains a 
minimum of 20 per cent of bone, so the butcher weighs out 12 ounces 
of flesh and adds enough bone to make up the pound. For this meat 
the price is from 19 to 24r cents a pound, usually the latter. On 
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Friday no meat can be purchased except on a physician's order, filed 
in advance with the butcher. All meat is inspected, both on the hoof 
and in the shops, before it is allowed to be sold, and it is only fair to 
say that this inspection is faithfully carried out 

Mutton. — Rarely to be bought. Chiefly native. Excessively dry, 
tasteless, and stringy. Costs about 24 cents a pound. 

GoaU — ^Id as such. Neither better nor worse than mutton. Young 
kid is sometimes passably good; not often oflfered for sale. Average 
price, 14 cents a pound. 

Pork. — Native. Chiefly as an adjunct to stews, etc. Quality is fair. 
Price, 14 cents a pound. 

Rabbit, — Domestic. Rarely oflfered for sale. Fairly good quality. 
Price, from 30 to 50 cents each. 

Tripe. — Fair quality, but very poorly prepared by the butcher. 
Price, 24 cents a pound. 

Tongue. —Usually small, but good. Price, 20 cents a pound. 

Turtle. — Plentiful nearly all the year, around, pai-ticmarly on Fri- 
days. Price, 18 to 30 cents a pound. 

FISH. 

The varieties of edible fish found in the waters about the island are 
almost countless. They are caught either in seines, gill nets (rarelv), 
or on set lines. The price varies from 14 to 16 cente a pound. The 
best fishes are the red snappers, yellow tails, kingfish, and tunny. 
Many of the smaller fish are also very good. 

SHELLFISH. 

Lobster. — Ordinary specimens weigh from 4 to 7 pounds and cost 
from 20 to 50 cents eacn. 

Grabs. — When the island was discovered, land crabs constituted a 
staple article of food of the Caribs. They are still fairly plentiful, 
particularly during the rainy season. They are usually kept for sev- 
eral weeks and fed on corn and peppers, and are considered a great 
delicacy. Price, about 2 cents eacn. 

Oysters. —Found growing in clusters on the roots of the mangrove. 
Very small in size. Are well flavored and sell readily at about 1 cent 
each. 

Lamhi. — The animal inhabits conch shells. The meat is so tough 
that it has passed into a proverb. Part of the work of preparing it 
for the table consists in pounding it heavily with a big wooden mallet 
or club. The animal is removed from its shell, scraped, and certain 
portions, which are not edible, are cut out. The remainder is soaked 
m a strong, warm solution of wood ashes for a considerable time. It 
is then taken out, washed, again scraped, and well rubbed with cut 
limes, and pounded. It is cut up into small pieces and stewed with 
peppers ana spices and makes a dish that is distinctly good. It has a 
ricn sea flavor. 

Pahides. — In general appearance, resembles the soft-shell crab of the 
United States, except that the shell is symmetrical and not more sharplv 

Sointed at one end than at the other. At its best, it is delicate and well 
avored. Price, from 2 to 4 for 1 cent 
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GAME AND FOWLS. 

Rcmiier. — At one time very plentiful, now rather scarce. They have 
been hunted so continually that they are very wild and shy. At cer- 
tain seasons of the year, they are of the most exquisite flavor, but they 
feed on some bitter berry, which gives a pecuuar flavor to the flesH. 
Unless excessive, this flavor is appreciated. 

Turkey. — Rather scarce. The bird must be bought alive, and home 
fed for several weeks to be good. An ordinary specimen costs from 
$1.80 up. 

Fowls. — Plentiful before the introduction of the mongoose. Such 
fowls as are to be had are poor and thin. Price, from 60 cents each up. 

Ihicks. — Domestic. Price, from 60 cents each up. 

Pigeons. — Domestic. Price, about 50 cents a pair. 

VEGETABLES. 

Mcmioc. — Manioc flour is too well known to need description here. 
Very large quantities are produced, and it may be said to form one of 
the staples of the foods of the great mass of the people. 

Yam. — Under this generic name, a great nunaber of roots are 
comprised. 

Palm. — ^The tender, unfolded leaf shoots of various species of palm 
are used as a salad, and is one of the daintiest and most delicious of 
dishes. 

Breadfruit. — Very plentiful, and a staple article of food. 

IMPORTED FOODS. 

Flour. — It is surprising how much flour is consumed here. The 
monthly market supply will average not less than 6,000 barrels. It is 
high in price, varying from $6 to^l2 a barrel. 

Corn meal, rice, red and black-eyed beans, dried peas, potatoes, 
onions, and garlic nearly all come from the United States and are high 
in price. For example, potatoes are sold in boxes, like candy, at so 
much, say 36 cents a pound, weight of box included; this, of course, 
for the very finest new potatoes. 

FRUIT. 

The list of fruits is enormous, and I shall attempt to give only the 
more important and commoner kinds. 

Maiigo. — Very plentiful. Only the commoner varieties. A staple 
article of food among the negroes. Indeed, negro diet may be said to 
comprise only mangoes, codfish, breadfruit, sugar cane, manioc, and 
rice in combination with fish, and peppers. 

Banmia. — Including plantains, which are used as fruit and vegeta- 
ble. Plentiful. 

Cocoanuts. — Chieflv used green for their ''milk." 

Sapodilla, pineapple, corrosol, alligator pear, orange, lime, ffuava, 
pome canelle, aca]ou, tamarind, framboise, grenadilla, and barbadine 
are used to a limited extent. Although plentiful in their seasons, the 
prices are relatively high for all f ruito. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

MUk, — Fairly plentiful and not very bad, although almost totally 
deficient in crean*. Price about 12 cents a quart. 

Cheese. — Rare, except imported kinds. Price about 50 cents a 
pound. 

Butter. — All imported. Very expensive. 

Eggs. — Fairly plentiful usually. Price from 3 to 5 cents each. 
Sometimes cheaper. 

Wines ^ ieers^ alcoholic liqiuyrs.^ etc. — All imported, except the native 
white rum, tafia, which is sold at a very cheap price. 

CONCLUSION. 

In spite of the length of the foregoing lists, it is hard to find the 
articles when wanted. One must select from what one finds in the 
market. Usually the variety is exceedingly limited. This applies to 
meats and fish as well as to the other articles. Tea and barley can be 
purchased in drug stores in fi*actions of an ounce, to be used as medi- 
cines. The wines, etc., are all of the cheaper and poorer qualities and 
are rather high priced, say about 20 cents a quart for ordinarv red 
wine. California claret of fair to good quality is highly esteemed, but 
is very expensive, on account of the aiscriminatmg duties, and is 
therefore difficult to obtain, excei)t by personal importation. I have 
not attempted to enumerate the minor products, preserves, nuts, etc., 
but have given a sufficiently full list, I think, to enable anyone to form 
a general idea of the possibilities of living here. 

Louis H. ArMi:, Consul. 

Guadeloupe, June ^-^, 1901. 



HAITI. 



The last yearly commercial report from this consulate, published in 
Commercial Relations, 1900, gives in full the lines of goods imported 
from the United States into tnis island as well as the exports to the 
United States and other countries, and I have little to add. I am 
pleased to note, however, that there has been a very perceptible increase 
m trade, especially with the United States, and the outlook for the 
present fiscal year is still more promising. 

The very severe drought during the latter part of last year and the 
first imrt of this has had a bad effect on business; but withal, there 
has been a decided improvement in trade, which is due in no small 
degree to the tranquillity existing in this country. The administration 
endeavors to encourage by every possible means the extension of agri- 
culture. There have been seveml large enterprises started which are 
calculated to furnish in the near future a much larger quantity of pro- 
duce for export, thus augmenting the revenue of the country, and con- 
sequently, the imports. During the last few months, the season has 
been more favorable for the growing crops, and the prospects for coffee 
are very encouraging. It is the general opinion that tne crop will be 
much larger than it has been for years. Of course, the low price of coffee 
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in Europe has a bad effect; but a large increase of the production will 
to a certain extent remedy this, and furthermore, the Grovernment has 
presented to the present chambers a law which will probably be passed 
during the session, reducing the export duty 86 cents on every hun- 
dred pounds of coffee. The previous duty paid was $3.86 per 100 
Sounds. The one proposed will reduce it to $3, which will have a very 
eneficial effect on the product. 

A few years ago, the exportation of coffee to the United States 
reached a large figure, but Haiti, with no i*eciprocity treaty, had to 
pay 3 cents per pound on her coffee, with the result that this export 
was checked. Although this tax has since been I'emoved, Haitian cof 
fee has not taken its former place in the American market; but it is 
hoped that the trade will soon be revived, and in that case heavier 
imports from the United States may be expected. 

Much needed improvements have been made in the preparation of 
coffee and cocoa for the market, and these articles are now more able 
to compete with those of other countries. 

COTTON. 

The cultivation of cotton has increased in the whole Republic, particu- 
larly in the co.mmunes of Leogane, Grand Goave, Petit Goave, and in 
the arondissements of Jacmel and Aux Cayes; also on a much lai-ger 
scale in the Artibonite district. The Government has imported a large 
number of cotton gins from the United States, which have been 
distributed in the arondissement of Leogane, and it also intends to 
make similar importations for other cotton-i-aising precincts. This 
article has the prospect of becoming one of the important products of 
Haiti. There is no reason why it could not be raised cheaper here 
than in many other countries, as Haitian cotton, once planted, will 
continue to produce for twenty years without replanting, requires 
little care or cultivation, and the staple is very fair. In other coun- 
tries, it has to be planted and cultivated yearly, while the only expense 
here is the gathering, ginning, and baling. 

SUGAR. 

The three su^r-making establishments continue to give satisfaction, 
and are increasing their production. There is, so far, no refined sugar 
made; only the granulated brown sugar, used entirely for home con- 
sumption. One of the establishments has recently renewed its 
machineiy , introducing some of the latest improvements. The excess- 
ive drought of last year has been a serious drawback to the indus- 
try, but with the favorable season, a much larger supply and, in all 
probabilitv, a better grade may be expected. The manufacture of 
sugar in the few past years has very sensibly affected the importation 
of white cut loaf sugar, especially the beet-root product. 

TOBACCO. 

Some interest is being taken in the cultivation of tobacco. As yet, 
it is being done only on a small scale, except at one large establishment 
which started some three years ago, where the planting has increased 
yearly and a factory for making cigars and cigarettes has been erected. 
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The tobacco produced here is considered in the United States, Ger- 
many, England, and France to be of very fine quality. There will, no 
doubt, be more interest taken in this product, and it will soon become 
a new item of export. 

I will state that the establishment mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph has received very valuable instruction in the cultivation ana cur- 
ing of tobacco from the publications of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington. These instructions were textually carried out and 
proved of great value in every instance. 

WOODS. 

A law is at present before the Chambers having for its object the 
reduction of export duties on logwood $1 per ton, which is apt to rapidly 
increase. 

Some attention is being paid to other valuable woods, which are 
found in abundance, especially in the interior of the island, as well 
as on La Gonave and Tortuga. Two enterprising Germans have 
invested a considerable sum of money in this enterprise, some 50 miles 
from Port-au-Prince, near two large lakes, where there are large for- 
ests of very valuable woods. They have put two ^mall steamers on 
the lakes for the purpose of bringing the wood across from the moun- 
tains to the plains, thence to be carried to this port for shipment. 
The great drawback is the transportation from the lakes to the sea- 
shore, which has to be done by ox carts and involves heavy expense. 
The work on the railroad (the concession for which was gmnted to a 
company last year) is being carried on i-apidly ; the terminus will be at 
the lakes, and it is hoped that it will be completed at an early date. 
This railway will open up a very valuable section of the country and 
no doubt will also tend to largely augment the products of the interior, 
with which nothing is done at present for want of means of transporta- 
tion. The great drawback to this enterprise, as well as to many other 
undertakings, is the lack of sufficient capital to put it on a good basis 
and rapidly push it to completion. 

It seems to be difficult to induce foreign capitalists to invest in these 
enterprises. There is no doubt that they would prove to be valuable, 
and it is hoped that the above-mentioned road will soon be supplied 
with sufficient capital to complete it. 

CUSTOM DUES. 

The sui-tax of 25 per cent, now payable in Haitian currency, will be 
collected in gold, tor the purpose of making up the deficit in the 
budget that may be caused by reductions in the duties on coffee and 
logwood. This indirect augmentation of import dues may possibly 
have a tendency to diminish the importations of German goods and 
increase those of French origin, since the latter will enjov the benefit 
of the deduction of 33i per cent, granted by the Franco-Haitian com- 
mercial treaty which went into e^ct in January of this year. 

The articles imported from France are dissimilar to those imported 
from the United States, and this treaty will have no direct influence of 
a haimf ul nature on our trade. Should success meet the efforts now 
being made to find a market for Haitian coffee in the United States, it 
would very materially benefit our exports to this country. 

H. Doc. 320 36 ^ . 
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OTHER EXPORTS. 

The exportation of honey, wax, hides, and like products is gradually 
increasing, and more attention seems to be paia to augmenting the 
production of these articles. There is no i*eason why they should not 
form a very large item of export. All of these articles are shipped to 
the United States, where they find a better market than in Europe. 

RUBBER. 

A conti'act has been granted by the Government to a Belgian com- 
pany to establish a rubber plantation. Twelve hundred acres in the 
northern part of the island have been selected for the purpose and 
planting has be^n. Experts say that the land and climate are in 
every respect suitable for this industry. This company has considera- 
ble capital and there is little doubt that it will be a success. European 
capital seems to be more inclined to invest in agricultural enterprises 
here than American. 

RAILROAD AND MINES. 

The railroad at Cape Haitien is now operated for a distance of some 
20 miles in the interior, and it will open up an extremely productive 
country. 

With the building of railroads, interest will, no doubt, be taken in 
developing the valuable mines in the interior, such as iron, copper, gold, 
and coal. 

DRY GOODS. 

From one of the principal importers of dry goods from the United 
States, I learn that the trade has been fairly good. In packing and in 
assorting designs, the American manufacturers are paying attention to 
the wante of the people. If the advantages offered by European sellers 
were also extended by our manufactures, such as greater length of 
credit, more attention to the styles desired, etc., we would eventually 
control this line of goods. The following is instanced as among the 
drawbacks to our trade: A firm wishing to deal directly with the manu- 
facturer, and not through middlemen or agents, wrote to several 
makers of denims, checks, and prints for prices. The manufacturers 
referred him to their New York agents, and the New York agents 
refused to ^ve quotations, but referred him to the commission houses 
whose services he was trying to do without, so as to get the benefit of 
the discounts. An English manufacturer would have quoted the prices 
at once, and would have packed and shipped the goods direct to the 
purchaser. 

PROVISIONS. 

Codfish, pork, salt beef, flour, pickled and smoked herrings, butter, 
lard, cheese, rice, ete., are imported from the United Stat^, and the 
trade is good and is increasing. We have not yet, it seems, succeeded 
in putting up as good an article of table butter, in one and two-pound 
tins, as is imported from Copenhagen. The sale of butter put up this 
way is quite an item, and there is no reason why we should not sup- 
ply the demand by sending a good article to this market It was suc- 
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cessively tried by one firm, but later an inferior article was furnished 
and the people again gave the preference to the Copenhagen butter, 
which is always of go^ quality. ' 

OTHER IMPORTS. 

All the building and other lumber is imported from the United 
States. The sales have been good. 

In other branches, such as f urniture^ laundry soap, drugs, lamps, 
hardware, photographic materials, carriages, etc., the Unitea States 
furnishes a fair proportion of the articles consumed, and the trade is 
geneially good. 

STEAMSHIP LINES. 

Three lines of steamships ply between New York and the different 
open ports of this Republic weekly and bimonthly. A few months ago 
t£e Hamburg- American Company bought the Atlas Line of steamers, 
and these are now running under the Hamburg- American Company's 
flag. The rivalry between the three steamship lines ended some six 
months ago in an agreement by which the rates of freight were aug- 
mented over 100 per cent. This naturally had the effect of checking 
imports somewhat, but the charges have again been reduced, and there 
is little doubt that an increase in imports will soon be noted. 

SAILING VESSELS. 

In the last annual message of the President, the attention of the leg- 
islative corps was called to the disadvantages to which sailing vessels 
are subjected by the customs laws of 1868 and 1869, under whicn steam- 
ers enjoy privileges that enable them to carry on an unfair competition 
with filing vessels, to the detriment of the fiscal revenue. 

FINANCES. 

The fluctuation in currency continues, but during the past few 
months, there has not l)een so great a rise and fall. Exchange nas been 
more steady at about 14r6, graoually descending to 124. It is supposed 
that it will again fall during the period of the present coffee crop, pos- 
sibly to 100, but not below Qiis figure. The gradual destruction of the 
paper currency by the Government will have a tendency to lower 
exchange, and it is hoped that in time the country will again be on a 
gold basis, as in fonner years. 

GENERAL. 

There have been no improvements in harbor facilities nor extensions 
of the telegraph or cable lines. There have been no changes in the 
taxes for carrying on business. Commercial travelers are not taxed, 
nor are their samples subject to customs dues. It is always best to 
obtain passports before leaving the United States. Haiti has no mer- 
chant marine, excepting sailing vessels of f roni 10 to 40 tons, built in 
the country, which are used in the coasting trade. 

The quarantine regulations are not strict. If a vessel arrives with 
contagious diseases, it is placed in quarantine, 2 or 3 miles from the 
city, for a few days. 
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There are no laws discriminating against American vessels. 

There exist no copyright or trade-mark laws. The postal rate from 
Haiti to foreign countries is 10 cents per half ounce. There is no law 
requiring goMs to be marked so as to show the country of origin or 
manufacture. 

Between October 1, 1900, and April 30, 1901, 110 vessels, aggregating 
96,585 tons, arrived at the 11 open ports from the United States, bring 
ing merchandise valued at $3,332,900.58. 

Haitian produce shipped to the United States during the same period 
amounted to $1,511,948. 

1 have dwelt to a considerable extent on the prospects of agriculture 
m Haiti, as well as on the chances for exploiting other enterprises, for 
the reason that success in these undertakings will increase me export 
of the various products of the country, the greater part of which (with 
the exception of coffee) goes to the United States, and expjansion in 
this trade will naturally tend to augment imports into this island by 
creating a larger field for provisions, machinery, dry goods, glassware, 
shoes, and many other articles. 

It will be seen from the accompanying tables that our exports 
increased very materially from Octooer 1, 1899, to September 30, 1900, 
and from that date to tfanuary, 1901. It is very difficult to obtain 
correct statistics of imports from January 1 to July 1, 1901. 

By each mail, letters are received from dealers and manufacturers in 
the United States, asking for information and for the names and 
addresses of merchants in different branches of commerce here. The 
letters are promptly answered and the information is furnished as far 
as possible. 

1 append the reports of our consular agents in the other ports of tWs 
island, as far as received. 

John B. Terres, 
Vice- Consul- General. 

Port au Prince, October 21, 1901. 



Produce exported from tlie eleven open ports of Haiti from Odober i, 1899, to September 

SO, 1901. 



Articles of produce. 


Port au 
Prince. 


Cape 
Haitien. 


St. Marc 


Gonalves. 


Portde 
Paix. 


Petit 
OoAye. 


Coffee pounds.. 

Cocoa . ..do... 


16,010,696 

23,909 

869,000 

20,006 

98 

r 15,403 

\ •2,607 

80,800 

5,079 

44,606 

»>29 

10,627 

14,029' 


10,677.977 
601,882 


1,678,013 


8,312,131 


1,546,427 

166,788 

21,274,000 


6,970,679 
886,198 


Logwood do.... 

Cotton -k. . do.... 


19,430.538 


22,688,856 
1,286,502 


9,896,000 
641,646 


486,000 
2.793 


Tortleflhell do 






Mahogany feet.. 

Fustic pounds.. 

Gumguiac do — 

Hides do 


} 1.409 
35,000 


/ 1,690 
\ '4,193 


} 1,906 
122,000 




18,425 










139,484 

309 

6,709 

36,081,540 

1,222 


8,010 

33 

1,632 

24,143,000 

32 

62,669 


16,468 


770 




Gk)at ekins do. ... 




Old copper, etc do.... 

Logwood roots do 

Honey gallons.. 

Coffee Dickinss nounds. . 


6,187 

4,826,000 

491 

416,727 






22,466,800 








96,127 


Cotton seed do. 








1.815 


Beeswax do.... 


75,471 
1,021,060 


66,6i2 




16,620 
966,000 


2,246 


128 


Lignum-Titffi do — 

Ricin seeds pounds. . 


1,212,820 


80.000 






4.277 


Cocoanuts bags.. 

Sponges do — 


6 
14 


























1 
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Produce exported from the eleven open ports of Haiti, etc, — Continued. 



Articles of produce. 



Miragoane. 



J4r6mie. 



Aquin. 



Aux Cayes. 



Jacmel. 



Total. 



Coffee 

Cocoa 

Lo^ood ... 

Cotton 

Turtle shell. 

Mahogany . . 

Fustic 

Gumguiac . 

Hides 



. pounds. 

.rr.do... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

feet. 

.pounds. 
do... 

....do... 



4,157,000 



6,468,669 

2,868,762 

28,010 



1,262,826 

674 

19,298,666 



6,844,680 

171,674 

6,890,000 



104 
90 



64 

121 

»1,626 



14,460,983 

5,919 

1,061,000 

99,179 

750 



86,818 



•12 
84,071 



Goatskins do.. 



1,111 
82 



Old copper, etc . 
Logwood roots. . 



.do. 
.do. 



Honey gallons . 



Coffee pickings . 

Cottonseed 

Beeswax 



.pounds. 

do... 

....do... 



Lignum-vitffi do. 



! 7,425 

' i,'i26" 

162,590 



46 
»606 



118 

189,180 
69,600 



Starch 

Ridn seeds. 
Cocoanuts . . 
Sponges .... 
TObCkCOO 



..harrels.. 
.pounds.. 
....hags. 



.do. 



102 



.pounds. , 



11,981 



»»5 
17,027 

4,843 



2,'298 



8,262 

I '^OOO 

86 



196 



2,972 
88,609 
27,076 

'2 

868 

1,066 

88 



876 



72,122,781 

4,224,691 

106,066,409 

2,060,128 

1,001 

41,231 

•6,939 

287,800 

5,079 

•12 

829,786 

i»84 

424 

18,188 

40,829 

86,964,840 

«6 

18,072 

»606 

687,920 

40,824 

191,682 

•6,000 

8,671,140 

'4 

888 

5,842 

848 

14 

876 



• Pounds. 
Exportsto the 



b Bales. 



•Packages. 



^ Barrels. 



•Feet 



United States from the eleven open ports during the five months 
SI, 1901. 



'Logs. 
ended May 





Portau 
Prince. 


Cape 
Haitian. 


Aux Cayes. 


Jacmel. 


Jeremie. 


Conaives. 


rhAira 


206 
21,646 


1 
170 


460 
87,145 


11,486 

1,781,181 

201 

28,204 


682 

119,716 

2,128 

309,887 




Coffee i^ds'- 








co«» bSSidV:: 










Beeswax do 


485 
4,641 




450 


2,176 


Honey do. . . . 




2,112 


196 


96 


Mfl-b'^gAriy , . fw»t. . 




1,991 


60 


Old copper pounds. . 

Turtleenell boxes.. 


6,285 

23,423 
22,000 
86,748 
4,787 


880 




2,704 


3,744 


27 
6,242 






Hides pounds . . 






681 




i^gnnTTi v^t?p Trrdo 




26,400 
4,780 
170 
1,017 
18,798 
70,000 


2,490 
18,468 


Goatskins do.... 


5,268 


11,891 


4,786 








2,000 




Orange peel pounds. . 










Logwood '.. .do. . . . 


618,000 


1,216,000 






996,000 


Logwood roots do. . . . 






Fustic do.... 


64,000 






















Portde 
Paix. 


St. Marc. 


Petit 
Goave. 


Aquin. 


Miragoane. 


Total. 




88 
12,221 


1 

180 

29 

8,068 








12,908 

2,022,258 

2,408 

848,109 

8,471 


Coffee p^ds*:: 








,. hairs 


50 
7,500 






Cocoa pSunds" 








Beeswax do 


860 
120 






Honey do 








7,156 
2,041 


Mfihogany feet. 









Old copper pounds. . 









Tiirtle'sheil .... . '.boxes. . 






Hides pounds. . 








80,246 


Lignum vit« '. . .do. . . . 


825 
988 




150,000 




194,215 
80.211 




8,397 






Otrm guft^ftciim 








4; 967 

8,017 

18,798 

11,550,000 


Cocoanuts 












Orange peel pounds. . 












Logwood do 


5,787,000 
1,722,000 


2,900,000 
1 ft7n nnn 


965,000 




Logwood roots do 






8,502,000 


Fustic do 


286,500 ' .^^-Ono 








885,600 






f 
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Summary of exports to the United States during the five months ended May SI, 1901. 



Artidee. 



Beeswax 

Ck)coa 

Coffee 

GocoanutA 

Copper (old)... 

Gofttsktna..!... 
Gmnguaiacum 
Hides 



Value in 

United States 

gold. 



$1,482 

48,492 

176, 5M 

804 

520 

992 

27,740 

878 

3,519 



Articles. 



Honey 

Lignnm vits. . 

Logwood 

Logwood roots 

Mahogany 

Orange peel... 
Turtle shell... 

Total.... 



Value in 

United States 

gold. 



18.048 

71,388 

17.882 

346 

227 

350 



866,044 



Principal imports from the United States into Port au Prince during the year ended June 

SO, 1901, 

Beef salt barrels.. 204J 

Beer do.... 1,236 

Biscuits pounds. . 32, 148 

Butter .boxes*.. 2,928 

Calfskins dozen. . 984 

Cheese pounds. . 19, 920 

Coal tons.. 1,178 

Codfish hogsheads.. 4,308 

Flour barrels.. 53,256 

Hams pounds.. 89,004 

Herrings (pickled) .ban els. . 5, 616 

Herrings (smoked) boxes.. 6, 060 

Lard do.*.... 14,760 

Lumber (pitch pine) feet. . 140, 511 

Lumber (white pine) do 918, 276 

Nails kegs*.. 2,220 

Oats barrels.. 780 

Kerosene oil boxes*. . 85, 368 

Pork (mess) barrels.. 22,416} 

Pork (heads) do.... 4,092 

Porter boxes^. 720 

Rice pounds.. 212,748 

Soap do.... 2,170.728 

Sugar do 239,736 

Tallow do 15,352 

Tobacco do 589,356 



CAPE HAITIEN. 

There has been no marked change in commercial conditions in Haiti 
since the publication of the last annual repoil from this consulate. 
The trade with the United States as regards importations remains nor- 
mal, but there has been a considerable falling off in the exportation of 
logwood. Recent financial legislation has produced greater stability 
in the currency and the fluctuations now vary between the limits of 80 
and 120 per cent, as compared with United States gold. 

A serious attempt has been made by the Government to relieve 
commerce and stimulate production. The following export duties 
were formerly imposed on staple products: 

Coffee $3.86f 

Logwood 2.50 

L^wood roots 2. 00 



» Per 100 pounds. 



»» Per 10 gallons. 



• Per 7 dozen. 
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A law which became operative October 1 reduced the duties on 
these articles to the following figures: 

Coffee 13.00 

Logwood 1.50 

Logwood roots 1.50 

All export duties are levied in currency of the United States. It is 
too early to note the effect of this reduction on the ti*ade and industries 
of the country, but it is believed to be a move in the direction of the ulti- 
mate abolition of all export duties. These heavy export duties have 
so reduced values of the staple products that the people were becom- 
ing discouraged, and probably did not cultivate more than one-half the 
coffee and cacao that might Have been produced under more favorable 
circumstances. 

The railroad now under construction from Cape Haitien to La 
Grande Riviere, known as the ''Chemin de fer du Nord," has been 
completed for more than half the distance and the work is being pros- 
ecuted with vigor. 

Probably the most important and the most hopeful enterprise under- 
taken in Haiti in recent years is an agricultural experiment being 
made by Mr. F. Hermann, of Brussels. Mr. Hermann has long con- 
ducted extensive business operations in Haiti, and has now five houses 
in different cities of the Republic. He has purchased an old colonial 
estate situated some 25 or 30 miles from Cape Haitien, on the coast, in 
the direction of Port de Paix. The estate consists of 2,500 acres and 
has b^n named the Plantations of Haiti. He intends to cultivate 
planta that have been more or less neglected, such as India inibber, 
cacao, vanilla, and spices; but India rubber is to be the chief product. 
At present, the banana is being grown largely and will either be 
shipped to New York or ground into flour on the spot. Extensive 
drainage is being effected and already thousands of plants have been 
imported from Europe and from Jamaica. Mr. Casse, a young Dane, 
is the technical manager. 

The following tables are designed to show not only the volume of 
importations and exportations at the port of Cape Haitien, but also 
the small part played in this considerable trade by vessels carrying 
the American nag. 

Leonard W. Livingston, Consul. 

Cape Haitien, Jarmary ^, 1902. 



Import* from 


the United States into Cape Haitien, for 


ihe fiscal year 


ended June SO, 1901, 


Month. 


NaUonaUtyofyeesel. 


Value of cargo. 


June. 


1900. 


British - - - --- 


$15,041.52 






Norwegian. 
do 








5,801.66 










8, 657. 99 




British 


24.266.17 




Dntch 


1,512.S7 


July 


British 


12,658.47 






Norwegian. 
do 


















71696.57 


An^nist . . . T , . . 


British - - - 


13,729.12 






Norwegian. 
British 








2,612.39 










48,984,27 
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ImporUffrom the United States into Cape Haitien, etc. — Continued. 



Month. 



August . 



1900. 



September.. 
October — 



November . 



December. 



January. 



1901. 



February . 



March. 



April. 



May. 
June. 



Total. 



Nationality of vessel. 



Value of cargo. 



Norwegian. 

British 

Diftch , 

Norwegian. 

British 

Norwegian. 

British 

do 

Norwegian. 

British 

Norwegian. 

British 

Norwegian. 

British 

Norwegian. 
American . . 

British 

Norwegian. 

do 

British 

Norwegian. 
American.. 

British 

Dutch 



Norwegian . 

British 

....do 

Norwegian. 

do 

British 

Norwegian. 

British 

American . . 
Norwegian. 

British 

Norwegian . 

British 

Dutch 

Norwegian . 

British 

....do 

German — 
Norwegian . 

British 

Norwegian . 

British 

Norwegian . 

British 

Norwegian . 

British 

Norwegian . 
British 



$6,490.41 
19,216.25 
270.78 
10,220.08 
21,143.88 

7,414.23 
26,656.64 
26,887.63 
20,466.08 
24,053.76 

8,606.52 
24,341.34 

8,930.15 
18,008.22 
10,254.90 

4.624.52 
26,145.83 
11,916.68 
11,199.40 
20,004.79 

6,669.60 

2,522.49 
80.598.68 

2,830.35 

3,167.01 

18,036.18 

26,070.47 

8,327.72 

7.087.91 

12,680.24 

6.244.78 

15,419.19 

1,669.27 

1.329.49 

J3,964.99 

5.851.04 

10,409.92 

780.66 

3,656.05 

14,894.66 

13,582.77 

7,5OT.56 

2,683.83 

9,130.43 

6,873.29 

11,430.42 

5,470.44 

6,467.86 

4,808.06 

9.364.33 

6,32L75 

9,468.56 



727.620.58 



Imports from Europe into the port of Cape Haitien, for the fiscal year ended June 

SO, 1901, 



Month. 


Nationality of vessel. 


Value of cargo. 


June 


1900. 


French 


94,672.45 






German 


10,541.33 


July 


French 


4,226.62 






German 


7,022.97 


August 


French 


3,450.70 






German 


9,006.46 


September. . 


French 


7,884.64 






German 


16,448.22 


October 


French 


6,046.68 






German 


25.088.61 


November . . . 


French 


7,846.60 






German 


16.602.97 


December . . . 


French 


8,228. 12 
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Imports from Europe into the port of Cape Haiiien, etc. — Continued. 



Month. 


Nationality of vessel. 


Value of cargo. 


1901. 
Jannftry 


French 


$4,362.22 
12,296.10 




German - . , 




do 


19,774.11 
8,667.41 
9,269.16 
7,478.06 


Ffbroary 


French 




Qerman 


March 


French 




Italian 


5,137.66 
8,909.53 




Qerman 


April 


French 


8,834.42 
4, 826. 91 




Qerman 


May 


French 


2,994.11 
6,122.60 
4,140.33 
5,401.20 




German 


Jane 


French 




German 








ToUl 


225,807.86 
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PORT DE PATX. 

General trade has left much to be desired during the last year. This 
is due principally to the poor coflfee crop in this district, and to the low 
prices of the principal articles of export — coffee, cocoa, and logwood. 

Importations show a slight increase and the proportions brought 
from America and Europe remain about the same. Importations of 
the finer European tissues have again ceased, the high premium ren- 
dering sales or such goods impossible. Imports of American cotton 
goods (checks and stripes) ana printed domestics of all classes have 
still further improved, and it is not necessary, as in former years, to 
order large quantities in order to get variety in designs. United 
States manufacturers nowadays are giving a great deal of attention to 
the making up of sample assortments and pattern cards, and offer all 
possible advantages, even to small buyers. I think a great deal of 
their success is due to this. 

Conditions in the lumber trade have not improved since last year; 
only one small vessel, with 100,000 square feet of boards and scant- 
lings has arrived. 

The soap manufactured in Cape Haitien has nearly monopolized the 
trade here, and it seems that American soap is not able to compete suc- 
cessfully in price with the native product. There is no difference in 
quality. 

EXPORTS OF LOGWOOD. 

The total quantities of roots and straight wood shipped to the United 
States and to Europe are about the same as last year, but a sudden 
decline took place during the last quarter of the 3^ear. It appears that 
the American market no longer demands Port de Paix wookI. Only a 
few cargoes of small straight wood have been sold lately, and roots 
are not wanted, although they are at least as rich in dye as the ordinary 
small wood. I am told that to cut roots requires certain alterations 
in the machinery in United States factories, and most of these roots 
are therefore being shipped to Europe. The following statement of 
logwood shipments to tne United States shows the sharp decline during 
the last quarter: 

Tons. 

First quarter, Jmlv 1 to September 30, 1900 4,725 

Second quarter, October 1 to December 31, 1900 6,209 

Third quarter, January 1 to March 31, 1901 6,294 

Fourth quarter, April 1 to June 30, 1901 851 

There is very little straight wood left in the country, except in the 
interior, too far away for transportation by ordinary means. Roots, 
on the contrary, are plentiful. 

COFFEE. 

^ As mentioned, last year's crop was exceptionally poor, and exporta- 
tions show a falling oflf of 55 per cent. The bulk has ^one to Europe, 
as usual. Fortunately, the outlook for the next season is favorable; all 
reports from the coffee districts announce an abundant crop. 

OAOAO. 

This also shows a decline, but the production is bound to augment, 
because much has been planted daring the last few yeai's. 
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STEAMSHIP LINES. 

A sort of trust appears to have been formed in New York, causing 
tlie Royal Dutch West India Line to withdraw its boats from the 
north of Haiti, leaving the field to the Cameron Line. 

Freights have been raised to such a figure that competition will 
probably again appear when the new crop De^ns to be snipped. An 
effort has been made here to start a regular Ime of American sailing 
vessels, but the freight was insufficient and the scheme had to be 
dropped. 

TORTUGA ISLAND. 

Work on the island has recently been stopped again. So far, only 
a few sample shipments of mahogany crutches and logs and of about 168 
tons of fustic have been made. The problem of creating means of 
transport from the unapproachable northern coast, where tne wood is 
founa, to the sheltered south side of the island has not yet been solved. 
A small kerosene tug, which served for carrying logs and crutches of 
mahogany from the so-called '* Ravine Tr6sor" around the west point 
of the Tortu^ to Port de Paix, has been beached at La Vall^s, with a 
broken machine. 

STATISTICS. 

A table of statistics of trade with America and Europe for the last 
fiscal year is attached to this report. 

C. Abegg, 

Cormdar Agent. 
Port de Paix, July 1, 1901, 



Exports and imports at port of Port (le Paix^ fiscal year 1901. 
EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 





Logwood and logwood 
roots. 


Coffee. 


Cocoa. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


July 1 to December 31. 1900 . . 
January 1 to June 30, 1901.... 


Tons, 
9,924 
6,065 


$158,742.46 
77,987.23 


Bag9. 
59 
118 


$908.77 
1,393.80 


Bags. 
16 
146 


$316.64 
2,887.77 


Total 


15.989 


281,729.69 


177 


2,7Sn.bl 


161 


2, 654. 31 








Beeswax. 


Hides and skins. 


Fustic. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


July 1 to December 31, 1900 . . 


PoundB. 
525 
884 


S136.02 
78.57 


1 
2 


$21.27 
52.07 


Tons. 




January 1 to June 80, 1901 


168 


$1,979.25 


Total 


909 


214.59 


3 


73.84 


168 


1,979.25 







Sundries. July 1. 1900, to June 80, 1901: 

5 pounds turtle-shell $10.73 

680 pounds old copper 32.71 

80,000 pounds llgnum-vit» 197.22 

EXPORTS TO CUBA. 
Four expeditions by sailing yessels; total, 8 cows, 87 horses, 1 goat, 15 chickens, 6 earthen Jars, 48 

'^~"'" .Goosle 
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Exports and imports at port of Port de Paix^ fiscal year 1901 — Continued 



EXPORTS TO EUROPE. 





Lofo^ood roots. 


Coffee. 


Cocoa. 


FusUc. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


QuanUty. ' Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


July 1 to Dec. 

31,1900 

Jan. 1 to June 

30,1901 


Tom. 
1,371 

1,106 


•20,876.00 
12,451.00 


1,990 
2.009 


«25,886.00 
26,117.00 


Bags. 1 

283 »,074.76 

262 ' 4,192.00 


Tons. 
2 

U 


«24.0D 
18.00 


Total 


2,476 


d2,826.00 


8,999 


61,612.00 


496 7,266.76 


Si 


42.00 



Sundries, July 1. 1900. to June 30, 1901: 

76 logs or crutches, mahogany Unknown. 

1 ton Brazil wood Unknown. 

3 tons lignum-yitse (40. 00 





IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 










General merchandise. 


Lumber. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


July 1 to December 81, 1900 


Tons. 
1,191 
769. 


$96,909.00 
49,885.00 


Feet. 




January 1 to June 30, 1901 . 


100,000 


$2,080.52 








Total 


1,950 


146,494.00 


100.000 


2,090.52 







IMPORTS FROM EUROPE. 



July 1, 1900. to June 80. 1901. 



21mm. 
177 



16,680.00 



FkL 



Total imports, 2,127 tons, valued at $153,124. 



GONATTES. 

The financial crisis in this island still continues and business has suf- 
fered a great deal. This year, the average rate of premium has been 
125 per cent, but in the last few weeks it has gone down a little, on 
account of financial plans of the Haitian Government. 

There has been a decided increase in the exports from this district 
to the United States for the year ended June 30, 1901. 

Declared exports from Gonaives to the United Stales for the year ended June SOy 1901. 



Articles. 



Value in 

United 

States gold. 



Logwood 

Logwood roots 

FuiBtics 

Lignum-yitse 

Goatsldns 

Coffee 

Honey gallons 

Beeswax 

Old popper 

Mahogany 

Lancewoods pieces, 



$126,640.35 

68,972.27 

2,460.00 

10.098.78 

27,121.18 

25,24L08 

292.81 

1,756.57 

1,285.04 

610.00 

47.29 



254,876.32 



These exports were carried by twelve sailing vessels and one steamer 
under the United States flag. 
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Articles. 



Bloaters boxes. . 

Blacking: gross. . 

Chairs dozen. . 

Cheese pounds. . 

Codfish do 

Crackers gross. . 

Denims yards. . 

Drugs (ad valorem) dollars. . 

Furniture cases. . 

Glassware dozen. . 

Hams pounds. . 

Hardware dollars 

Kerosene cases. . 

Sewing machines number. . 

Ginger ale barrels.. 

Carriages number. . 

Lard pounds. . 



Quantity. 



Articles. 



4,603 
7 

47 

1,307 

745 

22 

190,000 

607 

13 

294 

3,204 

724 

2,600 

23 

12 

7 

194,000 



Matches gross.. 

Mackerel barrels. . 

Nails do.... 

Onions do 

Pork do — 

Lumber feet. . 

Potatoes Jiarrels.. 

Paints quarto. . 

Rice pounds. . 

Soap boxes. . 

Suear pounds. . 

Tooacco do — 

Turpentine gallons. . 

Beer .barrels. . 

Butter cases.. 

Alewives barrels.. 



Quantity. 



170 

11 

62 

19 

2,714 

104,106 

180 

64 

29,808 

7,800 

12,878 

11,204 

184 

76 

870 

48 



1 



The chief imports come from America, but some articles come from 
other countries in small quantities, as shown below: 

France. — Fancy goods, wines and spirits, jewelry, drugs, dry goods, 
clothes, shoes, boots, shirts, and furniture. 

Germany. — Paints, oils, drugs, furniture, rice, wines and spirits, 
beer, chemicals, rubber ffoods, straw hats, matches, sewing macnines. 

England. — Cotton ana dry goods, hardware, earthenware, paints, 
oil, cements, beer, rice, linen goods, straw hats, and chemicals. 

America. — Flour, fish, kerosene oil, hams, furniture, sewing machines, 
railway materials, cotton and dry goods, pork, paints, preserves, tur- 
pentine, lumber, pine and pitch-pine boards, lumber. 

J. W. WoEL, Condylar Agent. 

GoNAiVES, September 11^ 1901. 

KEPOKT FROM CONSULAR AGENCY AT AUX CATES. 



Imports^ from United States at Aujc Cnyes during the year ended June SOy 1901. 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



Alewives barrels. . 

Apples do — 

Biscuits pounds.. 

Bootsand shoes dozen.. 

Bran barrels.. 

Butter pounds. . 

Blacking dozen . . 

Brie Ks 

('odfish pounds. . 

Scaled herrings boxes. . 

Cotton, gray ells. . 

Checks do 

Cotton drill do. . . . 

Cheese pounds. . 

Clover do 

Coal tar barrels.. 

Chemists' drugs 

Carriage materials 

Cornstarch pounds. . 

Cement barrels. . 

Cinnamon pounds.. 

Com oarrels.. 

Canned goods dozen. . 

Denims ells. . 

Dolls dozen.. 

Flour barrels. . 

Pishing lines pounds 

Fencing wire 



1,691 

26 

8,020 

301 

4 

29,600 

1,140 

1,500 

S41,400 

8,980 

886,400 

370,400 

77,920 

2,194 

409 

62 

11,250 

1166 

853 

75 

410 

2 

36 

418,500 

14 

11,264 

955 

178 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



Furniture 

Garlic pounds. 

Ham do... 

In k dozen. 

Kerosene oil gallons. 

Lumber feet. 

Lard pounds. 

Macaroni do. . . 

Matches dozen. 

Nails pounds. 

Mackerel .oarrels. 

' Oats do... 

Oilcloth ells. 

Onions barrels. 

1 Oakum pounds. 

I Oars 

I Pork barrels. 

! Prints ells. 

' Pepper pounds. 



Peas J barrels. 

Pigs' heads barrels. 

Potatoes do... 

Paper and sandpaper reams. 

nice pounds. 

Rosin .barrels. 

Rivets pounds. 

Raisins do... 



11,150 

200 

8,252 

16 

96,970 

291,296 

160,200 

1.089 

26,832 

15,140 

5 

14 

2,676 

72 

4,500 

78 

2,817 

216.526 

1,407 

168 

8 

100 

80 

80,700 

41 

400 

822 
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Imports from United Stales at Aux Cayes during the year ended June SOj 1901 — Contiiiaed. 



Articles. 



Quantity, 



Soap boxes of 14 pounds... 

Sugar pounds... 

Twine do 

Shingles 

Sailing cloth ells. . . 

Slippers dozen... 

Sweets pounds. . . 

Tallow do 

Tumblers dozen . . . 

Tobacco pounds... 

Scissors dozen... 

Empty bags 

Prayer books dozen... 

Machetes do 

Forks and spoons, metal do 

Needles..., 

Empty barrels 

Spectacles dozen . . . 

Glue pounds... 

Varnish gallons... 



87,439 

66,788 

440 

5,000 

8,115 

7 

650 

4,250 

976 

87,789 

200 

500 

12 

21 

86 

30,000 

160 

80 

260 

50 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



Chimneys dozen. . 

Pins, packs do 

Buttons .gross . . 

Wicks dozen. . 

Straw hats do 

Suspenders do 

Screws .gross.. 

Burners dozen.. 

Pencils do 

Locks do 

Hay bales.. 

Ropes i)ounds.. 

CX>ndensed milk dozen.. 

Pulleys do 

Bunting yards. . 

Lamps dozen.. 

Shoe laces do 

Leather do 

American gold coins 



120 
144 

109 

144 

14 

52 

82 

12 

92 

76 

7 

990 

12 

14 

160 

2 

70 

8 

),000 



Exports from the consular district of Aux Cayes to the United States during the year ended 

June SO, 1901. 



Articles. 


Quarter ended— 


Total. 


Sept. 30, 1900. 


Dec. 81, 1900. 


Mar. 81, 1901. 


June30,190L 


Coflfee 




11,973.00 
20.00 


$5,280.00 


95,145.00 
200.00 


$12,848.00 


Cocoa 




220.00 


Conner (old) 


t80.00 
764.00 
25.00 
250.00 


75.00 
265.90 
705.00 


155.00 


^VtVni 


172.80 
265.00 


412,00 
284.00 


1.614.70 


Honey 


1,229.00 


Iron (old) 


250.00 


Xx)gwood 


6,500.00 
872.20 






6,500.00 


X nides 


1,067.70 


897.90 


695.00 
81.70 

150.00 
80.00 


2,582.80 


Ox hides, salted 


81.70 


Turtle shells 


190.00 


258.00 
80.00 




596.00 


Wax 




60.00 










Total 


2,876.70 


9,591.00 


6,678.80 


6,897.70 


25,589.20 







E. L. DuTTON, Jr., 

Acting CoTiaular Agent, 



REPORT FROM CONSULAR AGENCY AT JACMEL.. 
IMPORTS. 

Compared with those of last year, imports show a considerable 
increase, viz: 





Provisions. 


Dry goods. 


Imports of 1900-1901 


gold.. 


$288,338 
184,241 


$175,000 


Imports of 1899-1900 


..:.::: :::::.:...:!?.... 


71,899 


Increase in 1901 


54,097 


108.601 








Total increase in 1901 


157-698 









The gain is due, to a great extent, to the better prices received during 
the year for coffee in foreign markets. However, there is now a surplus 
stock of goods to meet the requirements of the population during the 
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coming seasoD. The importation of provisions in general, such as flour, 
fish stuffs, rice, pork, beans, lard, and butter, depends not solely upon 
higher or lower prices for coffee, but also to a degree on the local 
crops of corn, beans, and rice, and the production oi bananas. 

Apart from dry goods, such as denims, prints, checks^ gray and 
white calicoes, and provisions of all sorts, imports of American manu- 
factures have greatly fallen off since coffee has lost so much in value; 
but I may still mention, as among the principal imports, glassware, 
lamps, lanterns, and hardware, such as carpenter and mason tools, 
nails, fencing wire; also some household ai*ticles. Only one vessel 
arrived last year laden with lumber — piteh and white pine. 

EXPORTS. 

Compared with the year 1899-1900, the returns for coffee show a 
considerable decrease in production and value, while other produce, 
such as logwood, orange peel, cotton, cocoa, ete., is more favorable; 
the production of these, however, is trifling. 

The coffee crop of 1899-1900 amounted to 14,231.121 pounds, which, 
estimated at the average price of $10, would yield $1,423,112.10. The 
crop of 1900-1901 amounted to 10,674,906 pounds, valued at $9, or 
a total of $960,741.54. This shows a decrease in yield of 3,566,215 
pounds, and in value of $462,370.56, paper. 

Exports and imports of Jacmel during the year ended Jxme SO, 1901, 

VALUB OF IMPOBT8. 

[iDToice yalue. not including import duties nor landing expenses.] 

Gold. 

Dry goods from all parts •$121,859 

Provfrions from the States 238,338 

Total 360,197 

VALUE OP BXPOBT8. 





ee. 


Quantities 
exported. 


Export dudes paid. 


Value in 
gold of ex- 
ports at ayer^ 
age prices. 


Artiel 


Haitian 
paper. 


American 
gold. 


CoiTee 


poundj.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

feet.. 

pounds.. 

do.... 


10,674.906 

1,159,400 

12.180 

1,382 

606,028 

24,514 

202,579 

163,289 

19, 166 

839 

1.426 

1,637 

2,067 

58, Ml 

14,000 




$412,768.04 

2,898.50 

236.64 

85.93 

Duty free. 

159. S4 


$486,700.70 


Logwood 




2,371.50 


Qoatskins 




2,756.82 
62.80 


Oxhides 




Orange peel 

Beeswax 


Duty free. 


4,125.20 
6,128.50 


Cotton 


S202.68 
Duty free. 


14,788.00 


Cocoa 


Duty free. 

421.40 

62.88 

87.07 

Duty free. 

8.02 

Duty free. 

14.00 


222.66 

1,74L36 

1,078.64 

88.90 


Shells 




grr.::;:::::;;:::::::. 

Mahogany 




Duty free. 


41.90 
28.06 


Cocoanuts 

Llgnu]ii*yit8s 


Duty free. 


659.56 
26.45 








Total 




»»202.68 


416,626.72 


470,715.08 







•The dry soods being mostly declared at less than their actual value, this may be estimated at 
$175^00. gold, thus bringing the XoXiX value of imports up to $413,838. 



H. Doc. 320 37 
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Steamers, 



Flag. 



Namber. 



Tonnage 
of ship. 



Tonnafe 
landed. 



English 

Norwegian 

Dutch 

Qennan 

French 

American (sailing vessel) 

Total 



199 



187,000 
16.000 
72,000 
49.500 
12,500 
295 



287.295 



1,740 
614 

1,750 
700 
212 
250 



5,266 



The quantity of cotton exported has been double that of last year. 
The cultivation of this product has again been taken up in this district. 

Some feeble attempts at cultivating cacao, I am told, are being 
made; the result, however, will not be seen for some years. 



AGRICULTURAL METHODS. 

No effort has been made to improve methods of cultivating the 
ground, the implements used by the planters being the same as those 
of fifty vears ago; and there has been no progress m the treatment of 
the chief product, coffee, in spite of the constant depreciation of the 
bean. 

INDUSTRIES. 

There is no industry, properly so called, in this district. I may, 
however, mention that straw hats, boots and shoes, saddles, bridles, 
and cotton girths, all rudimentary and coarse in chai'acter, are made by 
the natives. There are some shoemaking establishments in the town, 
conducted by foreignei's, which do a better class of work and emplo\^ 
men from the neighboring islands, the material being imported trom 
France and Engknd. Tnis trade, although of little importance, is 
nevertheless increasing on account of the goods being cheaper than the 
imported ones. 

Hugo Jensen, Consular Agent. 

Jacmel, August i, 1901, 



REPORT FROM CONSULAR AGENCY AT JEREMIE. 

Imports from the United States into Jeremiefor the year ended June SO, 1901. 



Articles. 



Beer barrels.. 

Eottles dozens.. 

Beef pfjunds.. 

Butter do 

Bags (empty) numl)er.. 

Buttons (shoe) dozens. . 

Codfish pounds.. 

Cheese do — 

Cod-liver oil box.. 

Chemist products boxes. . 

Chairs dozens 

Cement barrels 



Quarter ending- 



Sept. 30, 1900. Dec. 31, 1900. Mar. 31, 1901. June 80, 1901, 



45 

125 

85 

8,056 

5,000 

25 

10,022 

190 

1 

3 

10 

20 



150 

100 

4,280 

10,000 



12,433 
223 



25 
250 



42 
115 

85 
8,200 
2,000 



11,472 
196 



76 
2,763 



►,967 
92 



6 
110 



Total for 
the year. 



177 



13,239 

17,000 

25 

43,914 

701 

1 

3 

53 

425 
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^hnports from the United States into Jeremiefor the year ended June SO, 1901 — Continued. 



Articles. 



Cotton goods ells. 

Combs dozens. 

Carmelle pounds. 

Eyeleti* 

Elastic ells*. 

Furniture pieces. 

Flour barrels. 

Fish do... 

Glasses do. . . 

Gin boxes. 

Ham .' pounds. 

Herrings .oarrels. 

Do boxes . 

Iron sheets pounds. 

Ink flanks dozens. 

Kerosene boxes. 

Knives dozens. 

Leaf lard pounds. 

Milk, condensed boxes. 

Matches do... 

Machetes gross- 
Madras dozens. 

Nails pounds. 

Oats .oarrels. 

Onions do... 

Oilcloth ells. 

Potatoes barrels. 

Paints pounds. 

Prints ells. 

Pork barrels. 

Pins boxes. 

Porter dozen bottles. 

Rice pounds- 
Soap boxes. 

Shoes (small) pieces. 

Shoes dozen pairs. 

Stockings dozens. 

Sugar pounds. 

Skins (fanned) dozens. 

Soda biscuits pounds. 

Turpentine gallons. 

Tallow pounds. 

Tow do. . . 

Tongue8(beef and pork ) . barrels. 

Tobacco pounds. 

Vaseline box. 

Whisky boxes. 

Woods feet. 

Sail awning ells. 



Quarter ending- 



Sept 80, 1900. Dec. 31, 1900. Mar. 81, 1901. June 80, 1901. 



140,500 

200 

92 

76,000 

136 

25 

584 

8 

5 

25 

1,101 

202 

722 

14,178 

7 

102 

40 

21,947 

1 

10 

130 

100 

8,448 

40 

560 

231 

9 

865 

70,600 

305 

2 

100 

5,000 

100 

444 

80 

76 

13,206 

12 

600 

200 

184 

\U 

11 

11,325 

1 

5 

63,195 

264 



190,853 

422 

159 

50,000 



800 
15 



52 

2,034 

356 

»i5 

20,756 

8 

250 

40 

35,872 



12 



210 

2,758 

46 

750 



16 

753 

125,646 

456 

8 

260 

7,500 

150 

250 

160 

200 

20,796 

40 

750 

260 

272 

92 

19 

16.463 



20 

110,764 

184 



126,693 

300 

115 

36,000 

IM 

40 

664 

12 

12 

80 

1.630 

260 

742 

15,760 

6 

176 



30,527 

2 

16 

250 

95 

2,967 

32 

465 

184 

12 

860 

118,648 

253 

1 

125 

6,000 

110 

175 

78 

50 

15,947 

10 

450 

150 

184 



7 

10,630 



10 

65,226 

263 



120,124 

200 

92 

46,600 

124 

10 

469 

10 



16 

1,066 

192 

678 

12,196 

9 

122 

22 

22,346 

1 

7 

95 

76 

1,253 

20 

452 

192 

6 



45,043 
276 



95 

4,500 

100 

76 

80 

85 

9,576 

8 

475 

76 

184 

76 

12 

1,457 



5 

67,459 

96 



Total for 
theyecur. 



677,070 

1.122 

468 

206,600 

444 

236 

2,447 

45 

17 

122 

6,721 

1.000 

8,082 

62,890 

29 

649 

102 

110,692 

4 

54 

475 

480 

10,416 

137 

2,227 

607 

42 

2,468 

864,836 

1,290 

6 

670 

23.500 

450 

944 

888 

410 

59,625 

70 

2,276 

675 

824 

852 

49 

49,765 

1 

40 

296,634 

797 



Trabaud Rouzier, 

Consular Agent, 



REPORT FROM CONSUL.AR AGENT AT ST. MARC. 

St. Marc is a small town of about 7,000 inhabitants, having a port 
with deep water in the bay of the same name. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which, however, does not pro- 
gress in any way. The people make a fair quantity of ram for home 
consumption, by means of distillation. In general, industry is poor 
throughout the country. 

The import trade is mostly from the United States, which sends all 
the provisions consumed here, such as salt beef and pork, salt fish, 
flour, tobacco, etc. Dry ffoods are also brought from the United States, 
but in smaller quantities man from Europe, on account of higher prices 
and less favorable terms of credit. 

Exports consist of logwood, cotton, and coflfee, which are nearly all 
shipped to Europe. Formerly, a good part of the dyewood was sent 
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to the United States, but for four or five jrears all has been directed to 
European markets, where the prices are higher. 

The climate is healthful and cool. There are only a few American 
citizens in this district. 

Communication with New York is furnished by the Dutch, Atlas, 
and Cameron lines. 

Chas. MiOT, CoMuLa/r Agent. 

St. Maro, August 10, 1901. 



STJPFLEMENTAST. 

Since mv annual report of December, 1899, there have been no 
changes of importance in business. At that time, exporters were 
expecting a rise in the price of coflfee, but instead, it fell to the lowest 
rate known; so that the efforts of the Government to lower the 
exchange on gold have met with no success. The premium, in spite 
of the aiminution in the circulating medium, went up, ana keeps at 
150 per cent, more or less. 

Again, part of this coffee formerly went to Hamburg when the 
stock at Havre was too large; but now the German Government asks 
for a treaty similar to that made last year with France, or a high duty 
will be imposed on coffee in Germany. 

The last crop was not abundant, and the one now beginning, 
although precocious, will not exceed the ordinary average. 

The minister of finance has presented a project to the chambers to 
retire 87 cents gold per 100 pounds of the export duty on coffee and to 
pay in gold the 25 per cent additional dutv on importe. 

The cotton crop has been pretty gooa and has given 3,227 bales, 
weighing 1,459,105 pounds; nearly 500,000 pounds more than last year. 
It is hoped that the new crop will yield still more, because much new 
ground has been planted with cotton this year. 

The new crop of coffee will be more abundant than the last one, and 
the quality promises to be excellent. 

Very little logwood goes to the United States. This year, it has not 
been in great demand in the European markets, and the price being low 
there has been a great diminution in the exportation. 

There has been a gradual increase in importation. The greater part 
is represented by American provisions, and the remainder by dry goods 
imported from the United States and from Europe. The longer credits 
gmnted by European firms will always cause tne preference for this 
ti*ade to be given to Europe. 

The sanitary condition of this district continues excellent. 

Charles Miot, ConmUvr Agent. 

St. Marc, September 12, 1901. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. (SANTO DOMINGO.) 

Reliable statistics for the six months ended June 30, 1901, are not 
obtainable in detail. The following shows the exports of this Republic 
for the cfdendar year 1900: 



Artldee. 


Quantity. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Campeachy ^vood 

MalDerry wood 


tons.. 


2,S26 


Shells 


...pounds.. 


164 


do.... 


131 


Lignum-vitn gum 


...r.do.... 


8,588 


Lignum-Yitffi 


do.... 


587 


Horns 


do.... 


6,657 


Yayas 


do.... 


20 


Bones 


do.... 


900 


Beni 


do.... 


2,188 


Heron plumes 


...ounces.. 


10 


lima wood 


do.... 


2 


Honey 


...gallons.. 


89,780 


Divldlvi 


do.... 


663 


Molasses 


do.... 


47,060 


Mahogany (cratches) — 


feet.. 


11,870 


Rum 


do.... 


640 


Mahoffanylogs 

BBpinllla wood 

Cedar wood 


do.... 


792,795 


BAnanas ,.,,,.,-..,.,,-,, 


..bunches.. 


284,900 


do.... 


89.974 


(Soat skins 


....dozen.. 


5,706 


do.... 


212,166 


IKX;;;;:;;;;;:;;::;:: 


...barrels.. 


17 


Beeswax 


...pounds.. 


816,514 


do.... 


70 


Coffee 


...r.do.... 


3,961,539 


Beeves 


..number.. 


803 


Cacao 


do.... 


11,231,167 


Horses 


do.... 


26 


Tobacco (In leaf ) 


do.... 


17,392,882 


Mules 


do.... 


8 


Biiffar 

Hides 


do.... 


107,941,606 


Tobacco ( numufactured ) . 


.packages.. 


20 


do.... 


401,094 


Quano 


bags.. 


1 



The total value of the above exports Ls stated at $6,005,864.22. Sep- 
arate values are not given. 

Receipts from imports for the same period amounted to$2,392,051.74, 
and were collected at the following ports: 



Santo Domingo $572,214.96 

Puerto Plata 756, 501. 05 

Macorifl 476,588.71 

Sanchez .589, 625. 38 



Azua $90,721.59 

Samana 43,930.29 

Monte Christi 54, 785. 93 

Barahona 7, 683. 83 



The declared or appraised value of the imports from which the 
above receipts were obtained amounted to $3,233,177.87. On some 
articles of import the duty is specific, on others it is according to value, 
but from the above figures it can be seen that the average rate is 70 

r)r cent ad valorem. Although I have not the exact figures at hand, 
am safe in saying that the value of imports for the year 1900 i« con- 
siderably in excess of that for the preceding year, and the receipts of 
the Government are also larger. 

INDUSTRY AND TBADE. 

Sugar, tobacco, bananas, honey, hides, wax, and wood are the prin- 
cipal articles of export Of late, considerable attention is being given 
to the growing of cotfee, and in a few years I think this will be a large 
and profitable industry. The sugar crop of the past year was large 
and the yield satisfactory to the planters, but the low prices and the 
high export duty which was paid on early shipments have left but a 
small margin of profit. The outlook for this industry here is quite 
gloomy, and the opinion is general that unless some arrangement can 
be made with the United States, similar to that which will probably be 
made for the admission of Cuban sugar, the estates here will have to 
be abandoned. Nearly or quite half of the capital invested in sugar 
here is American, and this industry furnishes the bulk of the tonnage 
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carried in American vessels from these ports. The clerical forces and 
skilled laborers employed on nearly all the estates are American, the 
machinery, locomotives, cars, etc., are of American manufacture, and 
the electrical plants with their appliances, with which several of the 
estates have been supplied, have come from the United States. Unless 
some such arrangement is made, it seems likely that our exports to the 
island will decline. 

In addition to the provision trade, 85 per cent of which we now fur- 
nish, we supply all of the lumber imported and a good portion of the 
other building materials, such as naus, hinges, locks, and other door 
fastenings. The covering of the house is usually of galvanized ir^n, 
and this article, which is constantly growine in demand, now comes 
almost exclusively from England. 1 find from a pretty thorough 
investi^tion that the small amount of this article wnich comes from 
the United States is much superior in quality, weight, and durability to 
its successful English rival, and of course costs a little more and must 
be sold at a higher j)rice. " Six by 10.3 by 26 " is the size of the English 
sheets, each of which weighs about 14 pounds, and cost £101 Is. 3d. 
($492.06) per ton. Cheapness rather than durability gives to articles in 
this market a decided advantage. What is said in regard to roofing 
material applies also to guttering and spouting. There is a fine and 
growing trade in this material, and I am sure that our manufacturers, 
with a little effort, could have the greater part. 

I note with pleasure that our trade in several lines has largely 
increased in the past few 3^ears. Three years ago, it was hardly pos- 
sible to find a shoe or a hat of American manufacture, but now they are 
handled by a good many houses. On a recent visit to the United 
StateS; I had as a fellow-passenger to New York a representative of a 
wholesale shoe house of tnat city, and he expressed himself as entirely 
satisfied with the sales he had made here. 

FINANCES. 

The financial condition of the Republic as it relates to trade is in a 
satisfactory state. By this I mean that currencv maintains a steady 
rate of exchange, and the recent reduction of duty on a number of 
articles of import has brought larger profits to merchants, although 
consumers complain that prices remain the same. But according to a 
recent memorial by the minister of finance to the National Congress, the 
Government finds itself face to face with a large and growing deficit. 
Aside from the cost of putting down the recent attempt at revolution, 
the deficit is the natural result of the abolition of the export and the 
reduction of the import duty, which has been in effect about six months. 
The committee having in charge the minister's memorial has made a 
report recommending, among other things, a reduction of 20 per cent 
of the salaries of Government employees, including members of Con- 

fress. This measure, if adopted, will go far towaid wiping out the 
eficit, and at tiie same time afford a rare example of patriotism. 
The Government continues the redemption and incineration of the old 
national-bank bills, whose issue brought large profits to several private 
persons and well-nigh ruin to the Government. At the sale made a 
few days ago, $5,000 gold brought $35,113 in these bills. The Gov- 
ernment now has to its credit, in ashes, $1,940,279 of these bills, which 
is nearly one-half of the entire issue. 
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RAILWAYS. 

The Government owns the Central Railroad, running from Puerto 
Plata on the north to the large and flourishing city of Santiago, some 
60 miles in the interior. This road encounters a mountainous grade 
soon after leaving Puerto Plata, which it climbs and descends by means 
of cog wheels. From the other side to the city of Santiago, it traverses 
a rich and fertile region populated by native agriculturists, whose 
products, mostly tobfuxx) and cacao, make up the bulk of the freight 
carried by the road, from which it earned last year $164,995. 

The railroad from Sanchez, at the head of the Samana Bay, extends 
some 40 miles into the interior, and is the seaboard outlet of another 
re^on whose increasing production promises well for the road's future. 
It IS said that the road is now paying expenses, but it is owned by an 
English corporation, and no Government revenue is derived from it. 
However, I believe that after a certain term of years the road, with all 
its equipment, will revert to the Government, as I understand that the 
Government does not grant perpetual corporate franchises. 

NEW RAILWAYS. 

Congress has renewed a concession to a Frenchman for building a 
railro^ from this city to San Cristobel, distant some 26 miles. The 
grant allows either steam or electricity as a motive power. This road, 
if built, will reach the San Cristobel Mountains, which are said to 
contain valuable minerals. 

What promises to be the most valuable concession yet granted by 
this Government was concluded a few days ago. hj which Mr. Olof 
Zetterlund, a Swedish-American, is permitted to ouild a railroad from 
Romana to Seybo, and northward toward the Samana Bay. This road 
will extend through a rich valley that slopes seaward from the base of 
the mountain chain that extends along the southern coast of the bav. 
The entire valley is threaded with small rivers which rise in the hills 
to the north. Already, there are several flourishing villages through 
which tiiie road will pass. The concession also carries with it the rignt 
to build and control a whai^ and warehouse at Romana, with a fairly 
liberal tariff annexed. As soon as the work is begun, the Government 
binds itself to make Romana an open port, and 30 per cent of the Gov- 
ernment revenues collected through it is to be set aside for immigra- 
tion purposes; and it is understood that the money so arising will be 
expended under the supervision of Mr. Zetterlund. American capital 
is back of this enterprise, and there is ^ood reason to believe that it 
will be a success. Imay remark that this Government seems anxious 
to obtain desirable immigrants, and, as seen, has manifested that wish 
in a substantial way. 

COTTON. 

As mentioned in some of my former reports, the soil and climate of 
this Republic seem well adapted to the growing of all vegetation 
requiring exemption from frost. About a year ago, experiments were 
made in cotton growing, and these have resulted so satisfactorilv that 
larger fields have now been planted, and some of the abandoned cane 
fields are being converted into cotton plantations. If the sugar indus- 
try has to be abandoned, I have no doubt that many of the fields now 
green with cane will in a few years be white with cotton. 
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MINING. 

Recent discoveries of what appear to be extensive and valuable min- 
eral deposits in the hills and mountains of San Cristobel have awak- 
ened interest in this industry, and steps have been taken looking to 
a development of these mines; and there is now a force of laborers 
working under the direction of an American expert engineer. Amer- 
ican capital holds an option on the concession for operating these 
mines. 

While gold has been found in small quantities in the bed of streams 
flowing from these mountains, it is only recently that the existence of 
copper ore of a superior quality, and in what is thought to be paying 
quantities, has been discovered. The Government has some sort of 
ownership of all minerals, whether found in public or private lands, 
and under the grant given in this instance, it will receive 2 per cent or 
the gross output 

C. L. Maxwell, Consul' Oeneral. 

Santo Domingo, October i?-^, 1901. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 



ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

BtTBNOS AYRBS. 

The Argentine Republic is one of those countries which excite the 
imagination of writers. Its rivers give unequaled facilities for trans- 
portetion; its soil is wonderfully fertile; its woods are choice; its 
vast plains are covered with heras of cattle and sheep; its vegetable 
products abound. 

Nevertheless, the shield has its reverse, and there are conditions 
which more or less harshly undeceive those who come with plans for 
settlement, business, or projects for internal improvements. In par- 
ticular, Argentina lacks aiversified industries ana easy and cheap com- 
munication for men and commodities. 

The trade in 1900 was: 



Imports and exports for year 1900, 



Gold. 



Total imports $113,486,069 

Total exports 164,600,412 

These were distributed as follows: 



Country. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Country. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Africa 




$3,240,270 

20,070,133 

438,261 

17,980,886 

578,646 

870,008 

6,185,607 

2,099,891 

6,882,763 

19,007,960 


Italy 


$14,924,496 

173,833 

1,860,948 

38,682,763 

620,449 

219,660 


$4,304,164 
3,906,062 


OennaDv 

West Indies 


$16,636,613 

19,639 

8,430,880 

122,422 

124,214 

8,741,877 

8,691.998 

13,488,629 

10,897,866 


Holland 


Paraguay 


161,613 


RAlginiif 


United Kingdom 

Urug^uay 


28,890,686 


Bolivia 


2,802,699 


Chile 


other countries 


7,662,847 


Brad] 


To order 


84,519,122 


Spain 


Total 






United States! !!!!.!!!!!! 


113,486,069 


164,600,412 


France 









The United States sold $2,028,317 less goods than in 1899, and the 
exports thither from the Argentine Republic in 1900 were $784,760 
less than in 1899. 

The countries showing an increase in imports and exports in 1900 are: 



Country. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Country. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Africa 




$2,286,905 

""i72,'8i2" 
246,617 
210,079 
934,000 


Italy 


$1,144,426 

80,777 

489,299 




Germany 


$2,666,676 


Holland 


$2,424,566 


West Indies 


Paraguay 


Bolivia . 


44,087 

18,095 

494,116 


United Kliurdom 


2,169,095 


Chile 


Urusruay 


18,482 


Rnnf n 


To order 


6,975,747 
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The countries showing a decrease in imports and exports in 1900 are: 

Country. Imports. 



Germany , 

West Indies . . 

Belgium 

Brazil 

United States. 



S24,469 

979,599 

1,064,239 

2.028,317 



Exports. 



Country. 



Imports. 



$81,824 



Exports. 



122,438,787 
622,458 



$9,863,630 ; France 

'! Italy I.... 

6,497,486 ; United Kingdom ; 4, 

856,161 1 Other countries I 52,214' 2,978,039 

7W,760 I, Uruguay 1,178,749 



The following are the imports and exports for the first six months 
of the year 1901, compared with the same period of 1900: 

Total imports for first six months: 

1900 .• $56,527,693 

1901 56,619,775 

Total exports for first six months: 

1900 94,099,151 

1901 97,776,764 

The imports and exports for the first six months of 1901 were dis- 
tributed among the following countries: 



Country. 



Africa 

Germany , 

West Indies . . 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Spain 

United States. 



Imports. 



$8,707,668 
66,064 

4,238,460 
64,698 

1,820,701 
60,336 

1,958,023 

6,8M,849 



Exports. 



Country. 



Imports. Exports. 



$1,417,865 , 
14,103,983 ' 

264,726 

8,867,661 

447,409 

4,080,947 

347,041 I 
1,034,906 
3,864,906 



France , $5,276,479 

Italy ' 7,784,812 

Holland 83,911 j 

Paraguay 872,986 

United Kingdom 18,462,832 

Uruguay 338,668 

Other countries ' 181, 299 

To order , 



$16,611,941 

2,469,970 

1,319,812 

182,906 

16,478,482 

2.111,813 

4,511,667 

20,826,661 



The total imports into the Argentine Republic from the year 1892 
to June 30, 1901, were: 



1892 $91,482,163 

1893 96,223,628 

1894 92,778,625 

1895 95,096,438 

1896 112,163,591 



1897 $98,288,948 

1898 107,428,900 

1899 116,850,671 

1900 113,485,069 

1901 (six months) 56, 619, 775 



The total expoils from the Argentine Republic from the year 1892 
to June 30, 1901, were: 

1897 $101,169,531 

1898 133,829,458 

1899 184,917,531 

1900 154,600,412 

1901 (six months) 97, 776, 764 



1892 $113,370,337 

1893 94,090,159 

1894 101,687,986 

1895 120,067,790 

1896 116,802,016 

The exports, by articles, for the year 1900, were: 

Wheat tons.. 

Maize do 

Linseed do 

Flour tons.. 

Bran do.... 

Pollards do 

Oilseed bags.. 

Quarters beef number. . 

Hay bales.. 

Quebracho wood tons. . 

Tobacco bales. . 



Oxhides: 

Dry number.. 1,050,737 

Salt do.... 2,308,726 

Horsehides: 

do.... 

It do.... 

Sheepskins bales. . 

Hair do 

(Pipes 

Tallow \ Casks 

(Hogsheads.. 

Goatskins bales.. 3,507 

Wool do.... 253,633 

Frozen wethers .... number. . 2, 327, 969 



81,658 
38,445 
63,866 
4,727 
23,868 
36,213 
22,638 



Butter cases. 

Sugar tons.. 



2,042,167 

740,685 

201,093 

37,916 

68,915 

154,821 

112, 123 

261,365 

1,423,967 

221,223 

14,887 

40,487 

17,856 
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Average weighis. 

One bale of wool, 450 kilos (992 pounds) ; 1 bale of sheepskins, 450 kilos (992 
pounds); 1 bale of hair, 450 kilos (992 pounds); 1 bale of goatskins, 370 kilos (816 
pounds); 1 bale of hay, 50 kilos (110 pounds); 1 pipe of tallow, 400 kilos (882 
pounds); 1 hogshead of tallow, 200 kilos (441 pounds); 1 cask of tallow, 100 kilos 
(220 pounds); 1 case of butter, 25 kilos (55 pounds). 

The exports of cereals for the first six months of 1901 were: 

Wheat tons.. 775,044 

Maize do 481,956 

Linseed do.... 353,427 

The export of wheat for the first six months of 1901 was 776,044 
tons, against 1,528,000 tons in the same period of 19(X), or a decrease of 
753,000 tons. 

BXPOBTATION OP WOOL. 

The commercial statistics give the following for the exportation of 
wool, from October 1 to July 12, of the years 1896-97 to 1900-1901: 



Year. 


Bales. 


Pounds. 


1896-97 


448,465 
450,225 
449,083 
414,105 
424,224 


444,877,280 


1897-98 


446,623,200 


1898-99 


445, 490, 336 


1899-1900 


410,792,160 


1900-1901 


430,750,206 





EXPORTS OF LITE STOCK AND FROZEN MUTTON. 

In 1890, 20,000 tons of frozen mutton was exported, 43,000 tons of 
jerked beef, 663 tons of frozen beef, 60,000 live sheep, and 150,000 
live cattle. The exports of live stock to Europe were 5,240 live cattle 
and 24,670 sheep, and to Brazil 3,776 cattle. 

The live cattle exported in 1890, 1895, and 1900 were: 

Exports of live cattle. 



To- 


1890. 


1895. 


1900. 


Europe 


5,240 
3,776 

63,519 
6,258 

71,108 
102 


53,423 
80.475 
97,417 
17,270 
158,668 
878 


34,697 


Praril .... , , 


21,976 


Chile , 


26,483 


Bolivia 


6,106 


UruRuay 


54,906 


Vftribufl' ports 


1,539 






Total 


150,003 


408,126 


145,706 







Exports of live sheep. 



To— 


1890. 


1895. 


1900. 


Europe 


24,671 
3,683 
8,920 
8,700 
9,078 


391,367 
11,277 
4,814 
17.009 
5,059 
420 


158,997 
667 


TlTfttll . , , .... 


Bolivia 


4.708 
2,218 


Chile 


Uruguay * 


2,316 


Vanbus' ports 


13,951 








Total 


60,002 


429,946 


182.851 
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LUMBEB IMFOBT8. 

The imports of lumber for the year 1900 were: 



Articles. 



Value 
(gold). 



Mahogany square metera. 

Cedar cable meten. 

Oak square meters. 

StaTes number. 

Walnut cubic meters. 

White pine do.... 

Pitch pine do. 

Spruce do. 




The imports of lumber for the first six mouths of 1901 were: 



Articles. 



Quan- 
tity. 



Value 
(gold). 



Mahogany square meters.. 

Cedar cubic meters. 

Oak square meters. 

Oak cubic meters. 

StaTes number.. 

Walnut .• square meters.. 

Walnut cubic meters.. 

White pine do.... 

Pitch pine do. 

Spruce do. 



6,968 

U,468 

8,921 

958 

101,070 

228,670 

247 

26,664 

108,077 

88,876 



SI. 786 

187,728 

470 

26.701 
106,485 

27,428 

18,896 

424,199 

1,236,938 

383,775 



EXPORT OF QUEBRACHO WOOD AND ITS PRODUCTS. 

The export of quebracho wood for the year 1900 was 239,836 tons, 
with a value of $2,398,362 gold, and for the first six noionths of 1901 
106,427 tons; value, $1,064,427 gold. The export of sawdust of que- 
bracho wood for the year 1900 amounted to 10 tons, with a value of 
$100 gold; for the first six months of 1901, there was none exported. 
Extract of quebracho wood exported during the year 1900 amounted 
to 6,967 tons; value, $695,701 gold, and for •the first six months of 
1901 to 1,349 tons; value, $154,861. 



IMPORTS OF MINERAL OILS. 



The total imports of mineral oils for the year 1900, from were: 



Benzine $6,530 

Turpentine 138,646 

Gasoline 2,587 

Ck)lza oil 30,725 



Linseed oil $40,282 

Lubricating oil 546,646 

Petroleum 1,117,047 

Naphtha 472,654 



The total imports of mineral oils for first six months 1901, were: 



Benzine $29,088 

Turpentine 495,769 

Gasoline 12,522 

Colza oil 84,249 



Linseed oil $12,622 

Lubricating oil 207,875 

Petroleum 567,353 

Naphtha 300,887 



BUENOS AYRE8. 



The city of Buenos Ayres, capital of the Argentine Republic, was 
first founded by Don Pedro de Mendoza in **/35, destroyed by the 
Quarandies Indians in 1637, rebuilt and destroyed in 1639, and finally 
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founded by Don Juan de Garay on June 11, 1580. In 1650, there 
were about 400 houses. In 1852, the city had 76,000 inhabitants; in 
1864, 140,000 inhabitants; in 1869, 177,787; in 1887, 400,000; in 1895, 
600,000, and in 1900, 810,000. 

The city is situated on the right margin of the river Plata, which 
at this point is 45 kilometers (27.9 miles) wide, and it is 20 meters 
(65.6 feet) above sea level. It is 200 kilometers (124 miles) west of 
Montevideo, capital of Uruguay. It has an area of 18,141 hectares 
(44,826 acres) and in extent is one of the largest cities of the world. 
It is larger than Paris, Berlin, Bordeaux, Glasgow, Edinbu:^, Dublin, 
Hamburg, Genoa, or Vienna, but is smaller than London, Marseilles, 
or Manchester. 

The form of the city is like a chessboard, in which the blocks are 
100 meters (328 feet) long. The majority of the streets are narrow, 
but a few are 10 meters (32.8 feet) wide. The principal avenues are 30 
meters (98.4 feet) wide, as the At^enida de Mayo, which runs from east to 
west; it is paved with asphalt and lighted by electricity. Besides the 
avenues there are 72 parks. The streets of the city are paved with 
asphalt, wood, paving blocks, macadam, and rubble. 

The drainage works, commenced in 1874, were finished in 1890 at a 
cost of $33,(XK),000 gold, and discharge into the river Plata, near 
Quilmes, 25 kilometers (15.5 miles) from the city. 

The principal docks and ports of the country are in Buenos Ayres, 
and they are said to be among the finest in the world. 



FOFUZiATION. 



The annual increase in the population of Buenos Ayres is extraordi- 
nary, as will be seen from the following table, which gives the increase 
in some of the most important cities in 1900, viz: 

Increase ofpopuUution of Buenos Ayres as compared with other cities. 



City. 



Population 
Dec. 31, 



Population 

Dec. 81, 

1900. 



Increase. 



Absolute. Relative. 



Baenos Ayres 

London 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 

Manchester . . 
Birmingham . 

Leeds 

Sheffield 

Edinburgh... 
Nottingham.. 

Hull 

Newcastle 

Leicester 

Amsterdam . . 

Berlin 

Vienna 



796,323 
,689,120 
783,903 
634,212 
643,902 
614,966 
423,889 
861,169 
298,927 
239,304 
234,270 
228,626 
213,861 
515,027 
747,903 
606,6^ 



821,293 

[,689,120 

743,969 

-"' 780 

768 

JIO 

M7 

»22 

262 

)76 

m 

)69 
169 
r43 
i06 

ai 



25,970 



Pereefii. 
3.8 



10,066 
568 
4,866 
4,654 
7,898 
4,763 
8,885 
8,872 
4,466 
5.744 
5,818 
8,716 
19,702 
88,182 



1.4 

.1 

.9 

.9 

1.7 

L8 

1.1 

1.4 

L9 

2.6 

2.5 

1.7 

1.1 

2.1 



Of the total population of the Republic, 4,600,000 inhabitants, 18 
per cent reside m the capital. 

The total births during the year 1900 were 32,178. The number of 
deaths, from all diseases, was 16,604:, an increase of 2,937 over 1899. 
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AGRICULTURE. 



The leading agricultural provinces in the Republic are Santa Fe, 
Buenos Ayres, Cordoba, and Entre Rios. The area sown for the 
1900-01 crop is estimated as follows: 



Province. 



Baenoe Ayres 

Santa Fe 

Cordoba 

Entre Rioe 

Remainder (10 provinces) 

Total 



Wheat 



Hectaret, 

1,482,854 

917,000 

626,600 

281,295 

72,000 



8,379,749 



Acres. 
8,664,182 
2,265,907 
1,548.829 
695,060 
177,912 



Linseed. 



Hectares. 
348,278 
106,684 
91,520 
58,800 



Acres. 
860,595 
268,568 
226,146 
145,295 



8,351,860 I 607,852 1,500,594 



The exports of the principal agricultural products since 1894 have 
been, in tons: 

Exports of principal agricultural products. 



Year. 


Wheat, 

1,606,000 

1,010,000 

528,000 

101,845 

645,161 

1,713,429 

2,042,167 


Maize. 


Unseed. 


1894 


54,876 
724,818 

1,570,517 
374.942 
717,105 

1,116,276 
740,685 


104.485 
276,448 
229,675 


1895 


189r) 


1897 


162,477 
158,904 
217,718 
201,098 


1898 


1899 


1900 







The export estimates for the year 1901 are 1,250,000 tons of wheat 
and 400,000 tons of linseed. 

PASTORAL. 

Argentina is, essentially, a pastoral country, and it is only of late 
years that agriculture has assumed its present importance. The 
provinces of Buenos Ayres, Entre Rios, and Corrientes are the prin- 
cipal live-stock raisers. 

The imports of fine live stock (which are admitted duty free) have 
been heavy for the past few years, as Argentine cattle raisers have 
spent large sums of money in improving their stock. Argentine ports 
were closed to the importation of fine live stock from England, France, 
and other countries in 1900, on account of several shipments having 
arrived with foot-and-mouth disease among the cattle. 

The imports during the past five years have been: 





1896. 


1897. 


1896. 


1899. 


1900. 


Cattle 


1,023 

111,809 

190 


1.336 

57,400 

257 


967 

31,015 

298 


2,183 

42,614 

202 


782 


Sheep 


10,896 


Horses 


280 







The above figures include every class of animals. 

The export trade in live stock (no export duty) has become very 
important, but the outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease closed 
English and European ports to Argentine live stock. 
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The export of live stock in 1898, 1899, and 1900 was as follows: 





CatUe. 


Sheep. 


Horses. 


Mules. 


1898 


121,329 
106,346 
39,626 


674,285 
500,856 
169,614 


6,087 

4,894 

27,660 


2,109 
866 


1899 


1900 


849 







The large export of horses was principally for account of the British 
Government, for use in the South African war, the average price 
being between $30 and $36 gold. 

There are three meat-freezing establishments in the country, and it 
is expected that this industry will be considerably developed within 
the next few years, on account of the stoppage of the live-stock export 
trade. The three factories are Sansinena's, with works at Barracas 
al Sud; the River Plate Fresh Meat Company, at Campana, and the 
Las Pabnas Produce Company, at Zarate, all within this consular 
district. 

The exports of frozen meat foi the past three yeai-s have been — 





1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


Mutton 

Beef 


carcasses. . 

quarters . . 


2,464,941 
65,000 


2,485,949 
113,431 


2,372,969 
261,365 



The butcher industry is also a very important one. The principal 
products are jerked beef (exported to Brazil and Cuba) and preserved 
meat and extract of meat, wnich are exported to Europe. 

Argentina is one of the principal wool-producing countries of the 
world. The clip commences in September and the exports in October. 
The export in bales during the past five years is given under the head- 
ing ''Exportation of wool." 

TARIFF VALUATIONS. 

Argentina is a protectionist country and sustains several industries, 
all of which have to import their raw material. 

The imports are valued according to a tariflf arranged by a committee 
of merchants appointed by the Government. This tariff of values has 
to be approved Dy Congress; it has no connection whatever with invoice 
prices or bills of lading, except for goods not mentioned in the oflScial 
tariff. Up to 1900, the tariff was fixed annually, but in that year Con- 
gress ordained that it should remain in force for three years. This is of 
treat impoilance to importers. The valuation of exports subject to 
uty is an'ived at in the same manner, and the value of undutiable 
products is taken from average market rates. 

The imports and exports of gold and silver bullion and specie in the 
past five years have been: 



Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


1895 


4.723,338 
6,068,345 
663,378 
7,298,901 
2,891,777 
7,100,764 


118,275 
2.178.891 
4,936,088 
1,572,772 

231.575 
3,008,499 


4,841,608 


1896 


8,242,236 


1897 


5,599,466 


1898 


8,871,673 


1899 


2,623,362 


1900 


10,109,263 
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SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. 



The number and tonnaee of vessels arriving from foreign ports 
during the past five years have been: 



Year. 


SalUngvenels. 


SteuBships. 




Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


1896 


8,481 
4,089 
8,596 
8,882 
8,819 


785,683 
788,588 
544,791 
626,868 
646,518 


6,496 
7.791 
7,058 
6,866 
6,829 


5,461.468 
6,881,879 
5,610,271 
5,928,765 
6,298.019 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 





The ocean-going steamers entering the docks at this port have num- 
bered: 



Year. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


1895 


1,046 
1,107 
901 
1.068 
2,780 


2,490,768 
2.788,540 
2,842,891 
2,918,914 
4,799,8n 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899-1900 





ABGENTINE FOBT GHABOBS. 



The fixed charges which have to be paid by steamers and sailing 
vessels arriving at any Argentine port are: 



Claadfication. 



Light dues: 

Pnnta Indio and Chioo Bank together, per register ton gold., 

Health daes: 

Vessels with clean bill of health, per register ton do.... 

Vessels with fool bill of health, per regiister ton do.... 

Bills of health: 

Steamers and sailers P>pw>< 

Staxnped papen 

The manifest and store list mnst be translated Into Spanish and presented at the cos- 
toms, bearing, for steamers, an official stamp (for the first sheet) of a valne... paper.. 

For each subsequent sheet required do.... 

For sailing vessels of over 500 tons register do.... 

Foreach additional sheet do.... 

Crew list do 

Vessels arriving in ballast require stamped paper for entry half the value of that neces- 
sary when arriving with cargo, and pay for light dues, instead of 10.07 gold ...gold.. 
Steamers with packet privileges require no special permit for taking in cargo, and on 

clearing omy present a statement of goods taken on board, on stamped paper of a 

value of paper.. 

Sailing vessels leaving in ballast are charged do.... 

When loading, a special permit called "opening register" must bo taken out, which 

costs paper.. 

When clearing with cargo or "dosing register," the stamped paper required amounts 

to paper.. 

Caigo steamers pay for packet privileges do.... 

Passenger steamers provided with dlnnfecting stove, for each voyage do. . . , 

Bendes stamped paper In both cases do.... 

Steamers that liave paid 9100 for inward manifest or sailing vessels that have paid 965 
for same in any Argentine port have only to pay 13 paper for the first and $1 for each 
additional sheet ox stamped paper in all other Argentine ports where they may dis- 
charg cargo. 



Charge. 



10.07 

.01 
.02 

e.00 



100.00 
LOO 

66.00 
LOO 
2.00 

.095 



25.00 
LOO 

65.00 

50.00 

200.00 

100.00 

8.00 



All veeeels that arrive in an Ai^ntine port, Buenos Ayres port only excepted, have 
to p&y anchorage dues at the rate of 10.01 paper per register ton. Vessels exclusively 
occupied in ooi^ting trade pay 10.005 paper per register ton. 
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steamers arriving with general cargo as a rule pay agents a commisBion on the 
amoont of the frei^t for attending to the ship's inward bosiness, when nothing is 
stipulated to the contrary in the charter party, in addition to a fee of $50 gold for 
giving entry at custom-nouse; for clearing in ballast, $25 gold; for clearing with 
cargo, $100 gold; this last fee covers custom-house work in a second Argentine port 

tSiUing veZeU. — For giving entry at customhouse, $25; for clearing in ballast, $15; 
for clearing with car^, $50. The above are the usual fees charged in Buenos Ayres, 
La Plata, and Rosano, but in the smaller river ports, the custom-house business is 
frequently done for a reduced fee. 

Brokerage, — On steam charts, 4 per cent; on sail charts, 6 per cent, Including an 
address commission. 

Pilotage in the port of Buenos Ayres. — Steamers or sailing vessels towed from the 
outer roads to the anteport (i. e., the entrance to the south basin), or vice versa, pay 
pUotage according to the following tariff in proportion to their register tonnage : Steam- 
ers or sailing vessels, from 120 to 300 tons, $15 paper; from 301 to 500 tons, $20 paper; 
from 501 to 1,000 tons, $25; from 1,001 to 1,500 tons, $30. Vessels of more than 1,000 
tons register pay $35. For every change of position in the port (Riachuelo), vessels 
of more than 1,000 tons pay $6 paper and those of less tonnage pay $4. Vessels that 
enter or leave in ballast pay only 75 per cent of amounts rated. This reduction 
applies equally to shifts, etc., in the port of Riachuelo. 

The charges for the use of the graving docks at the port of Buenos Ayres are: 

Entrance dues. 

Gold. 

For the first 500 tons register $50 

For eat'h 200 tons in excess 10 

Per day and per ton. 

^Xx^^^ »-> Isubeeqaent 

day. 




Gold. 

On the first 600 tODB regteter 10.18 10.09 

On the next 250 tons register 16 .08 

Do 14 .07 

Do 12 .06 

On exceeding 1,250 tons register .10 .06 

Fractions of a ton are counted as a ton and vessels of under 500 tons register pay 
the dues chargeable on a vessel of 500 tons. Work can be done at night by an extra 
payment of $0.04 gold per ton register per night. Fractions of a day are counted as 
a whole day for the purpose of calculatmg these dues. 

Distances in natUical miles from Buenos Ayres to various ports on the soulh coast {South 

Atlantic). 

Miles. 

From Buenos Ayres to BahiaBlanca 534 

From Buenos Ayres to Patagones 648 

From Buenos Ayres to Puerto Madryn 838 

From Buenos Ayres to Cape Rasa 986 

From Buenos Ayres to Camarones Bay 1,034 

From Buenos Ayres to Puerto Deseado 1,253 

From Buenos Ayres to Santa Cruz 1,481 

From Buenos Ayres to Puerto Gallegos 1,635 

From Buenos Ayres to San Sebastian 1, 777 

From Buenos Ayres to Port Cook 1,905 

All these ports are within this consular district, which extends as far 
as Cape Horn. 

PORTS, DOCKS, AND WHARVES. 

The principal ports of the Argentine Republic are Buenos Ayres, 
La Plata, Rosano, and Bahia Blanca. At Buenos Ayres there are 
extensive port works; at La Plata there is a fine dock, while at Bahia 
Blanca the great Southern Railway Company is constructing extensive 
wharves. The Government is calling for tenders for the construction 

H. Doc. 320 88 
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of docks and a port at Rosario. The ports of secondary importance 
are Villa Constitucion, San Nicolas, Santa Fe, and farana. The 
majority of the trade of the country passes through Buenos Ayres, the 
percentage for the past three years being: 

Imports: Per cent. 

1898 85.80 

1899 87.20 

1900 87.10 

Exports: 

1898 53 

1899 54.60 

1900 44.7 

There are two ports, the inner and the outer. The former com- 
prises the north ana south basms, the docks, and the Boca del Riachuelo. 
and the latter the outer roads and channels. Work is beinff carriea 
on in another dock, known as the Buenos Avres Southern l)ock, by 
the Great Southern Railway Company. With the present accommoda- 
tion of Buenos Avres, 20,000,000 tons of shipping can be dealt with. 
The south channel has a depth of 17 to 22 feet, and is 11 miles long. 
The north channel has a depth of 20 to 23 feet. Both channels are 
360 feet wide at entrances, and are marked by buoys. The Buenos 
Ayres docks comprise 2 basins and 4 docks, which are protected by a 
sea wall 3i miles long. There are swing bridges ovei* the channels 
between the docks, a complete service of hydraulic cranes, and a net- 
work of railway lines, which connect with the railway systems of the 
country. The port is fitted with the best modem requirements. At 
the northern extremity are situated the graving docks, two in number; 
the one on the west side being 491 feet long by 65i feet wide, and the 
other 590 feet long by 65i feet wide. The width of the entrances is 
59 feet. 

The port of La Plata has a total length of quays of 3,000 meters 
(3,270 yards). This port is acxiessible for vessels"^ drawing 24 to 25 
feet. 

BREWERIES. 

According to the census of 1895, there were 61 breweries in the 
country, with a capital of $8,843,589. In 1894, the breweries brewed 
156,414 hectoliters (4,128,330 gallons) of beer. Twelve belonged to 
Argentines and 49 to foreigners. The machinery amounted to 1,120 
horsepower and the capacity of the vats was 2,220 hectoliters (58,608 
gallons). Eleven of the breweries had freezing machinery. 

Four of the breweries are situated in the city of Buenos Ayres, and 
33 in the province of Buenos Ayres. 

DISTILLERIES. 

In 1895, there were 131 distilleries at work in the country, not taking 
into account those attached to sugar mills, which numbered 51, making 
a total of 182. The returns in 1895 of the 131 distilleries gave a 
capital of $15,012,366, and the total output of alcohol was 264,837 
hectoliters (6,991,697 gallons) and 63,589 hectoliters (1,678,750 gallons) 
in the sugar mills, making a total of 328,426 hectoliters (8,670,447 
gallons). The capacity of the machinery was 4,030 horsepower. The 
alcohol is made principally from maize. In Tucuman, it is also made 
from potatoes. 
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The production for 1899 was: Light wines, 1,001,129 liters (2,514,473 
gallons); for consumption, 9,997,^1 liters (2,641,179 gallons); denat- 
uralized, 1,410,799 liters (372,698 gallons). No statistics for 1900 are 
available. 

BfiLxmo. 

This is the oldest industry established in the countiy. The first flour 
mill was constructed in 1580, in Cordoba. It was an hydraulic one. 
In 1845, the first steam flour mill was established in Buenos Ayres. In 
1895, there were 659 mills, of which 234 were worked by steam, 303 by 
water, 17 by steam and water. The total power of the steam mills was 
7,073 horsepower and of the water mills 3,428. The total amount of 
wheat milled in 1894 was about 600,935 tons and the flour produced 
383,147 tons. The capacity of the mills per twenty-four hours is 
4,117.6 tons of wheat, or, say, about 1,200,000 tons per year. 

The export of flour for the past ten years has been: 

TonB. 

1890 :. 12,018 

1891 7,015 

1892 18,489 

1893 37,941 

1894 40,758 



Tons. 



1895 53,935 

1896 51,732 

1897. 41,443 

1898 31,933 

1899-1901 110,667 



The greater portion (90 to 95 per cent) of the flour is sent to Brazil. 

Early in 1901, a millers' conference was held, under the presidency 
of the minister of agriculture, to consider the best means of improv- 
ing the situation of the milling industry. 

VINICULTURE AND THE WINE INDUSTRY. 

The cultivation of the vine is making headway in this country. In 
seven years, 1888-1895, the area planted with vineyards increasea from 
25,654 hectares (63,391 acres) to 33,459 (82,677 acres); in 1900 it was 
36,000 hectares (88,956 a^Tes), valued at $9,500,000 gold. The soil 
suitable for vine culture extends from Salta to Rio Negro, but it is in 
Mendoza and San Juan that the most progress has been made. There 
are also important vineyards in Buenos Avres, Entre-Rios, Catamarca. 
La Rioja, Cordoba, Salta, San Luis, and Santa Fe. There is a school 
of viniculture in Mendoza, supported by the National Government. 
Phyloxera has not spread amoiig the vines. In 1900, the value of 
wines imported was $5,637,234. Ordinary wines in casks were imported 
to the amount of 453,777 hectoliters (11,979,713 gallons). In 1900 the 
production of wine was 650,000 hectoliters (17,160,000 gallons). The 
cost of planting a hectare (2.4 acres) in Mendoza is about $3,200. 
According to the 1895 census, there were 949 establishments in the 
country making wine from grapes. Of these, 433 were in the province 
of Mendoza, 231 in San Juan, 100 in Cordoba, and 80 in Rioja. 

DAIRY INDUSTRY. 

It is only of late years that this industry has come to the front, and 
now it is extending rapidly. Large dairies are springing up in the 
principal pastoral provinces; numerous milk shops are to be round in 
the city of Buenos Ayres, and the system of taking the cow around to 
the house to be milked is only followed in the suburbs and provincial 
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towns. The dairies prepare pasteurized, maternized, and sterilized 
milk. 
The export of dairy products has been as follows: 





Produce. 




1900. 


1899. 


1895-1899. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Butter.... 
Cheese.... 




tons.. 

....Idlos.. 


1,056 
856 


$263,839 
171 


1,779 
8,626 


$294,874 
1,651 


4,108 
n05 


$1,025,799 
20,967 



•Tons. 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES. 

These are among the principal industries of the country. Accord- 
ing to the census returns of 1895, there were 154 iron foundries in the 
country, with a capital of $7,635,823, and 166 repair shops, with a 
capital of $6,818,178. Every class of machinery is manufactured, 
and there are several establishments which turn out small steam 
engines and boilers. 

The imports of raw material have been: 



Description. 



Steel ingota and sheets tons.. 

Iron inffots and sheets do 

Iron columns and beams do 



1900. 



Quantity. Value. 



672 
36,708 
14,919 



•67,247 

1,485,991 

598,327 



Several of the railway and tramway companies now construct their 
passenger and freight cars in the country, the wheels being the only 
parts tnat are imported. 

The local safe makers now command nearly the entire trade, and 
imports in this line, which were 55 tons in 1899, were onlv 32 tons in 
1900. 

MATCH FACTORIES. 

There were in 1900 seven match factories in the country, of which 
four are working and three shut down. Matches have to pay an excise 
tax. Those known as wax matches, national or imported, pay for 
each box containing not more than seven dozen matches, one cent 
paper. Boxes containing a greater number pay a proportionate tax. 
Wood matches pay half a cent per box containing not more than seven 
dozen. 

In 1900, the imports of special thread for match making amounted 
to 124,448 kilos (274,358 pounds), and the matches imported amounted 
to 28 kilos (62 pounds) of wax and 6,273 kilos (13,829 pounds) of wood 
matches, as against none of wax in 1899 and 339 kilos (747 pounds) 
of wood matches in 1899. The imports for five years, 1895-1899, 
were 115,670 kilos (255,000 pounds) of wax and 33,234 kilos (73,268 
pounds) of wood matches. From tnese figures, it is seen that wood 
matches are coming more into use. There is one factory of wood 
matches in the country. 
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TOBACCO INDUSTRY. 

Tobacco has been grown in the province of Tucuman and Corrientes 
for many years. In 1895j the area under cultivation was 15,695 
hectares (38,782 acres), distnbuted as follows: Corrientes, 6,598 (16,303 
acres); Tucuman, 2,749 (6,792 acres); Misiones, 2,310 (5,708 acres); 
Cordoba, 1,222 (3,020 acres); Salte, 922 (2,278 acres); Jujuy, 520 
(1,285 acres); Catamarca, 518 (1,298 acres); Chaco, 422 (1,043 acres); 
Santa Fe, 184 (454 acres); Entre Rios, 130^321 acres); Buenos Ay res, 
112 (277 acres); Formosa, 102 (252 acres); San Juan, 3 (7.4 acres); San 
Luis, Mendoza, and Rioja, 1 (2.4 acres) each. 

In 1895, there were 584 factories of tobacco in the country, with a 
capital of $14,433,435; at the end of 1900, there were 1,187 factories 
inscribed in the inland revenue department, of which 210 were 
classified as of the first category and 977 as of tne second. The excise 
tax on tolmcco has produced the following amounts: 1896. $4,580,732 
paper currency; 1897, $4,750,699; 1898, $8,331,340; 1899, $10,753,409. 

TEXTILE AND OTHER FACTORIES. 



In 1900, there were sixteen weaving factories in the country, with a 
capital of $10,000,000 paper currency, giving employment to 6,200 
people, of whom 5,200 are women and 600 children under 14 years of 
aee. AH the raw material is imported, with the exception of wool, 
which is nearly all prepared in the country. There are five canvas 
factories in Buenos Ayres, with a capital of $2,500,000, giving employ- 
ment to 2,000 persons, of whom 1,800 are women and children. The 
yearly output is 4,500,000 meters (4,905,000 yards). In 1899, there 
were three bag factories in Buenos Ayres. The imports of raw mate- 
rial for textile factories in 1899 and 1900, as well as the average from 
1895 to 1899, were: 



Description. 



Quantity. Value. 



Felt, for hats dozen. . 

Spun wool kiloe. , 

Washed wool do 

Spun cotton do 

(x»tton, raw do 

Hessian ions.. 

Agave thread kilos.. 

Agave, raw....^ do — 



1900. 



2,608 
808,260 
24,182 
2,431 
119,380 
22,165 
169,103 
845,015 



Quantity. Value. 



t24,630 

29,892 

4,835 

865.018 

85,814 

3,368,547 

13,342 

68,416 



5,698 

325,120 

10,371 

2,547 

96,716 

31,580 

292,531 

977,192 



S56,464 

221,743 

1,794 

1,018,837 

24,180 

6,315,999 

20,478 

58,631 



189^1899. 



Quantity. Value. 



/,789 

782,327 

72,152 

8,897 

431.373 

109.950 

2,190.060 

5,098,785 



f73,070 
661,886 
17,145 
3,660,371 
110,366 
21,990,013 
152,956 
804,713 



The hat factories in the Republic are represented bv a capital of 
$10,000,000, and give employment to 6,700 persons, of whom 2,300 
are women and children. There are 227 factories in the country, of 
which 30 employ steam power. A Belgian company will shortly estab- 
lish a factory in Buenos Ayres for preparing the hair required for the 
hat industry; this is now imported. 

Hemp is plentiful in Mendoza and cotton in Tucuman, and ramie and 
jute in Doth provinces. In the province of Mendoza, the municipality 
of Guaimallen has established small works for preparing the raw mate- 
rial. The requirements of the country, in bags and twine, for its 
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agricultural and pastoral industries are indicated by the following 
figures: 

Imports. 



Description. 



Qnantity. Value. 



Bags, heflsian tons.. 

Bags, tarred kilos.. 

Heisians tons.. 

Twine, for binders do 

Twine, for binding wool kilos. . 

Twine, various tons. . 

Spun jute do 

Cotton bags do 



1900. 



6,484 

59,748 

22,165 

8,123 

315,561 

523 

636 

424 



Quantity. Value. 



$1,014,337 
14,936 
3,368,547 
624,608 
31,792 
153,917 
60,732 
212,140 



48,285 

31,580 

3,954 

189,514 

222 

416 

187 



$138,202 

12,071 

631,999 

790,871 

22,742 

834,968 

32,604 

93,578 



According to the 1895 census, there were 2,180 acres planted with 
cotton. The northern provinces and territories are the most suited 
for the cultivation of this plant. 

MINING. 

The principal mining districts are Catamarca, La Rioja, San Juan, 
San Luis, Salta, Mendoza, and Cordoba. In Catamarca, there are 
valuable copper mines containing gold and silver. There are also smelt- 
ing works. In La Rioja, there are rich copper veins, containing gold 
and silver, and smelting works. Mines are oeing worked in Mendoza 
and San Juan. Rich iron ore has lately been discovered in the province 
of Cordoba. Gold is also being worked, especially in San Luis, and it 
has lately been discovered in Entre Rios, on the Uruguayan coast. 
Gold is also found in Jujuy and in Chubut and in the far south. Coal 
is found in San Rafael, Mendoza, and in the far south, but is not yet 
being worked. Petroleum exists in Mendoza and Jujuy, and salt is 
found in large quantities in the interior and in the far south. Borate 
of lime is found in Jujuy and Salta. Mining is governed by the min- 
ing code. That the mineral resources of the country have not been 
developed to the extent that they are capable of is due largely to the 
difficulties of transport. These are, however, being gradually over- 
come. The Government will shortly construct a cable railway to tlie 
Famatina mines in La Rioja, which will be of immense service to the 
industry in that district. 

The total value of minerals exported has been: 1900, $262,222 gold; 
1899, $238,562; 1895-1899, $1,177,293. Considerable attention was 
given in 1900 to the borate fields in Jujuy and Salta, the fonner being 
worked by a Belgian syndicate. 

PAVING. 

Considerable activity has been noted during the past few years in 
the paving of the streets of the city of Buenos Ayres. The materials 

fenemlly used are granite blocks, algarroba-wood blocks, and asphalt, 
'he granite blocks are provided by the quarries in the neighborhood 
of Tandil, in the province of Buenos Ayres, and elsewhere. Algarroba 
wood is supplied by the upper provinces, while asphalt is imported. 
It is stated that beds of asphalt have lately been discovered in the 
province of Jujuy. 
The cost of the various systems of paving in the city of Buenos 
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Ayres in 1900 was as follows: Granite paving, with lime-concrete 
foundation, $7.45 to $10.98 per square meter; average, $8.83. Gran- 
ite, with cement concrete, $10.73 to $37 per square meter; average, 
$11.87. Granite, with sand foundation, $6.44 to $6.50 per square 
meter. Wood paving on concrete, $12.20 to $12.60 per square meter. 
Asphalt, $14.50 to $14.90 per square meter. Wood has lately been 
laia at $11 to $11.50 per square meter. 

CENTRAL PRODUCE MARKET. 

A company has a concession from the provincial government of 
Buenos Ayres for constructing a central market at the terminus of 
the Western Railway of Buenos Ayres on the Riachuelo River. 

The movement of market produce during the past three years was: 





1897-98. 


1898-99. 


1899-1900. 


Wool 


tons.. 


135,098 
36,802 
18,687 
12,399 


140,749 
36,618 
63,650 
12,438 


1U,124 


mdes 


do... 


34,672 


Cereals 


do... 


2,542 


Various 


do... 


12,636 




do... 

number.. 

tons.. 

.. do... 




Total 


198,486 


343,356 


160,978 


Waffons entered 

Arrivals by water 

Arriyals by cart 


63,666 
34,437 
16,998 


63,283 
26,858 
10,329 


48.493 
22,399 
10,623 



The falling off in receipts for 1899-1900 is attributed to the impor- 
tant operations in wool on the estancias, it being exported direct. 



RELIGION. 



The national church of Argentina is the Roman Catholic, but in 
accordance with article 14 of the constitution, all the inhabitants enjoy 
the right of ''professing freely their worship," and article 20 gives 
foreigners the right to "exercise freely their own faith." 



EDUCATION. 

The management of schools in the capital and Federal territories is 
in charge of a national board of education, formed of five members 
under the direct supervision of the minister of public instruction. 
The 14 provinces have established an educational system very nimilar 
to that adopted by the nation, and each province has its educational 
council. The members of the board are personally responsible in case 
of maladministration of educational funds. The property and funds 
of the educational departments are free from taxation. Schools are of 
three classes: Infantile, elemental, and superior or graduated. That 
education is progressing can be gathered irom the following returns: 



Year. 


Schools. 


Pupils. 


1809 






82, 671 


1885 


2,486 
2,897 
8,826 
4,131 


158,188 
242, 786 


1890 , 


1805 


285,854 


1899 - 


826, 752 
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The classification of the schools in 1899 was 3,020 public, 1^076 
private, and 35 national. Besides the national colleges i^ the capital, 
there is a kindergarten, a professor's school, the national school of mines 
in San Juan (25 pupils), the deaf and dumb institute (65 boys and 26 

S'rls), the national school of pilots, the industrial school (104 pupils), 
ree commercial schools with day and night classes, the women's com- 
mercial school, and the agronomical and veterinary faculty of the 
province of Buenos Ayres. There are besides, for mgher education, 
four universities — two national, those of Buenos Ayres and Cordoba, 
and two provincial, those of La Plata and Santa Fe. The number of 
students in 1899 was: National universities, 3,092; provincial, 169. 
The distribution of the students in the national universities was: Engi- 
neering, 415; law, 812; medicine, 1,822; philosophy, 43. 

Education in the national and public schools is free, only matricu- 
lation and registration fee having to be paid. 

LAW OF ABGENTINE GITIZENSHIP. 

The following are citizens by naturalization: 

1. Foreigners more than 18 years of age who reside two continnous years in the 
Republic and declare their desire to be such before the Federal sectional courts. 

2. Foreigners who prove before the said courts that they have rendered one of the 
following services, whatever the length of time the}; have resided in the country. 

(1) Having honorably fulfilled offices of the nation or of the provinces withm or 
without the Republic. 

^2) Having served in the army or navy or assisted in a military engagement in 
defense of the nation. 

(3) Having established a new industry in the country or introduced a new pat- 
ented invention. 

(4 J Being constructor for or constructor of railways in any of the provinces. 

(5) Forming part of the colonies now established, or which may oe established in 
future, be they m the national or provincial territories, provided that such persons 
possess real estate in them. 

(6) Inhabiting or populating national territory on the frontier lines or outside of 
them. 

^7) Having married an Argentine woman in any of the provinces. 

(8) Exercising in them the calling of professor or teacher in any branch of educa- 
tion or industry. 

Abt. 8. The son of a naturalized citizen who was under age at the time of the 
naturalization of its father, and was bom in a foreign country, can obtain a certifi- 
cate of citizenship from the Federal judge if he enrolls himself in the national 
guard at the time directed by law. 

Abt. 4. The son of an Aiientine citizen (naturalized) in a foreign country after 
the naturalization of his father can obtain a certificate of citizenship if, on coming 
into the Republic, he enrolls himself in the national guard at the age that the law 
commands. 

JUSTICE. 

Justice is exercised by a supreme court and 15 national courts estab- 
lished in the Federal capital and each of the capitals of the provinces. 
Each province has its own judicial system. 

Ormnary justice in the Federal capital is administered by the appeal 
courts in tne civil, commercial, criminal, and correctional ai visions, by 
the judges of the first instance and the defender of minors. Trial by 
jury is allowed by the constitution, but is not practiced. 

The minister of justice has prepared a bill for the complete refor- 
mation of the existing law courts, with a view of making lawsuits more 
rapid, and thereby cheaper. 
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THE ABMY. 

The maintenance of a standing anny in time of peace, the number 
of troops as well as the cost of the dinerent branches of the service in 
detail, nave to be sanctioned by an annual vote of C>)ngres8. 

According to the army estmiates for 1900, the regular army on 
January 1, 1900, comprised 698 commissioned oflEicers and 7,648 non- 
commissioned officers and rank and file. 

The national guard stood at 471,912 enrolled, being 263,867 on the 
active list, 94,069 reserve, and 111,986 territorial. The national guard 
is formed of all Argentine born citizens from 18 years of age. At 
present, conscription exists for all youths of 20 years of age. 

The minister of war is endeavoring to increase the standing of the 
permanent army to 12,000. 

MILITAKY PORT. 

A strong military port is in course of construction at Puerto Bel- 
grano, in tiie neighborhood of Bahia Blanca, on the South Atlantic 
coast of the Republic. It will be the largest in South America. The 
estimated cost is $7,000,000, gold. 

THE NAVY. 

Conscription exists for youths (Argentine) of 20 years of age, who 
have to serve in the vessels of the navy for two years. 

The following are the vessels forming the Argentine navy, which is 
considered to be the strongest in South America: 

CRUISERS. 

Oaribaldl—Bxnlt in 1806; cost £710,849 ($3,459,000). Displacement, 6,840 tons; 
speed, 20 knots; engines, 13,000 horsepower; capacity of bunkers, 1,000 tons; crew, 
470; armament— 2 Armstrong guns of 250 millimeters (9.8 inches), 4 Armstrong guns 
of 200 millimeters (7.8 inches), 10 Armstrong euns of 150 millimeters (5.9 inches), 
6 Armstrong guns of 120 millimeters (4.7 inches), 22 small guns, and 2 machine guns. 

General San Martin.— BuiM in 1897; cost £691,400 ($3,364,000). Displacement, 
6,840 tons; speed, 20 knots; engines, 13,000 horsepower; capacity of bunkers, 1,000 
tons; torpedo tubes, 4; armament, 10 Armstrong guns of 150 millimeters (5.9 inches) , 
6 Armstrong guns of 120 millimeters (4.7 inches), 20 small guns, and 2 machine guns; 
crew, 500. 

Pueyrred(m.—Bm\t 1898; cost £728,000 ($3,542,000). Displacement, 6,840 tons; 
speed, 20 knots; engines, 13,000 horsepower; capacity of bunkers, 1,000 tons; crew, 
470; 4 torpedo tubes: armament, 2 Armstrong guns of 250 millimeters (9.8 inches), 
10 Armstrong guns of 150 millimeters (5.9 inches), 6 Armstrong guns of 120 millime- 
ters (4.7 inches), 22 small guns, and 2 machine guns. 

General Belffrano.—BxuM 1898; cost £700,000 ($3,406,000). Displacement, 6,840 
tons; speed, 20 knots; engines, 13,000 horsepower; capacity of bunkers, 1,000 tons; 
crew, 500; 4 torpedo tubes; armament 2 Armstrong guns of 250 millimeters (9.8 
inches), 14 Armstrong guns of 150 millimeters (5.9 inches), 22 small guns, and 2 
machine guns. 

IRONCLAD. 

Almirante Brotm.—Bmlt 1880, cost £190,000 ($924,600). Displacement, 4,200 tons; 
speed, 14 knots; engines, 4,500 horsepower; capacity of bunkers, 620 tons; crew, 350; 
torpedo tubed, 2; armament, 10 guns of 150 millimeters (5.9 inches), 4 Armstrong 
guns of 120 millimeters (4.7 inches), 8 small guns, and 4 machine guns. 

BARBETTE IRONCLADS. 

Libertad,— Built 1891; cost £176,000 ($856,500). Displacement, 2,300 tons; speed, 
14 knots; engines, 3,000 horsepower; capacity of bunkers, 356 tons; crew, 225; arma- 
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iiieiit, 2 Krupp guns of 240 millimeters (9.7 inches), 4 Armstrong guns of 120 milli- 
meters (4.7 inches), 4 small gmis, and 4 machine guns. 

Jndepend€ncia.—Bm\t 1891; cost £176,000 ($856,500). Displacement, 2,300 tons; 
speed, 14 knots; engines, 3,000 horsepower; capacity of bunters, 356 tons; crew, 
225; 2 torpedo tubes; armament, 2 Krupp guns of 240 millimeters (9.7 inches), 4 
Armstrong guns of 120 millimeters (4.7 inches), 4 small guns, and 4 machine guns. 

MONITORS. 

El PZoto.— Built 1874; cost £94,108 ($45/,500}. Displacement, 1,690 tons; speed, 
9 knots; engines, 720 horsepower; capacity of bunkers, 120 tons; crew, 120; arma- 
ment, 2 Armstrong guns of 200 millimeteiB (7.8 inches), 3 small guns, and 6 machine 
guns. 

CRUIBEBS. 

^5 de MayOy Buenos Ayres, 9 de Julio, and PcUagomay the first three mentioned, speed 
23 knots; the last mentioned, 13 knots. 

One torpedo cruiser, 1 training ship, 4 torpedo catchers, 2 high-sea torpedo catch- 
ers, 6 first-class torpedo boats, 10 second-class torpedo boats, 5 transports, and various 
auxiliary vessels. 

D. Mater, Consul. 
Buenos Ayres, Attgmt ^, 1901. 



R08ARI0. 

This consular district embraces all of that part of the Argentine 
Republic which lies north of the southern boundary of the Province 
of Santa Fe, except the Provinces of Cordoba, San Luis, Mendoza, 
San Juan, and La Kioja. It extends from the 21st to the 34th degrees 
south latitude, and from the 63d to the 69th degrees west longitude. 
In its southern portion the climate is temperate and in its northern 
tropical. Throughout, it has a fertile, well- watered soil, and produces, 
in the north, all tropical fruits, including sugar cane, cotton, tobacco, 
rice, mandioca, etc., and in the south the products of the Temperate 
Zone. Most of the northern part of the district is densely covered 
with forests of many valuable varieties of hard wood. Sugar, cotton, 
and tobacco are now raised to a considerable extent. Heretofore, all 
these products have been consumed at home, but this year, the supply 
of sugar has been sufficient to enable the sale of a small amount 
abroad. This trade will doubtless increase. There are now estab- 
lished in some of the marshy regions of the north several colonies of 
immiffi*ants who are engaged in wie cultivation of rice. It is claimed 
that Argentina rice is equal to the best Carolina product. As yet, 
the tobacco ^rown in this district is not of a fine quality, and is prin- 
cipally used in the manufacture of cheap goods. The same remarks 
apply to cotton; both may, and probably will, in time, be improved 
by more intelligent cultivation. The sides of the hills and mountains 
all over the northwestern portion of this district bountifully furnish 
food for cattle and sheep, and the climate and ranges are ideal for 
stock raising. Remoteness from market and lack of racilities of trans- 
portation have formed a great obstacle to the development of this 
region, but in time this will be overcome. The mountainous I'egion 
has also proven, even under the supei*ficial investigations that nave 
been made, to be fairly honej^combea with mineral treasures. 

Argentina, and this district especially, - is above all a producing, 
not a manufacturing country. It is not necessarily destined to be 
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thickly populated, and the more it produces for export, by reason of 
small consumption at home, the faster will grow its wealth. 



EXFOBTS FBOM BOSABIO. 



From semiofficial sources (no separate records are kept) I learn that 
in the year ended June 30, 1901, there were exported from the port 
of Rosario: 

Kilos. Bushels. 

Wheat 536,252,181=19,662,580 

Linseed 153,867,012= 5,641,792 

Maize 251,699,228= 9,888,184 

Hay 49,006,829 

From other reliable sources I have procured the following data: 

Comparative table of exports of principal products of consular districi of Rosario for the 
half years ended June SO, 1900 and 1901, 



Product. 


1900. 


1901. 


Increase 
(+) or de- 
crease (-). 


Wheat 


tons.. 


671,778 
77,210 
67,662 


868,260 

186,222 

164,276 

13,891 

470 

8,782 

7,962 

17,824 

789,062 

6,648 

9,857 

249,843 

80,116 

865 

4,466 

118 


—213, 188 


Maize 


do... 


+108,012 


Linseed 


do... 


+ 96,614 


Skins 


bales.. 




Hair 


do... 






Quebracho 


tons.. 


1,880 

806 

12,961 

892,070 

9,886 


+ 1,862 


Flour 


do... 


+ 7.666 


Bran 


do... 


+ 4,873 


Alfalfa 


. bales.. 


-108,018 


Wool 


...do... 


- 4,207 


Sugar 


tons. . 




Dry hides 

Salt hides 


number.. 

do... 


187,689 

83.936 

277 

8,207 

212 


+ 112,264 
— 3.819 


Minerals 


tons.. 


- 88 


Bones 


do... 


- 8,741 


Horns 


do... 


- 94 







The principal articles exported to the United States during the same 
period were: 



Product. 



Bones 

Hides, dry 

Hair 

Linseed 

Quebracho 

Skins, various . 
Wool 



First half 
1900. 



168,292.88 
679,923.44 
26,819.98 



76,892.48 
292,368.66 
302,776.81 



First half 
1901. 



168,297.69 
648,158.67 
26,386.92 
1,247,417.77 
41,667.62 
277,657.47 
849,478.66 



Increase ( + ) 

or de- 
crease (—). 



- $9,994.84 

- 131,764.87 
+ 66.94 
+1,247,417.77 

- 34,824.81 

- 14,711.19 
+ 46,698.26 



These shipments abroad are all direct, although they do not repre- 
sent the total exports from this district, as much produce has been 
sent by railway and river (by lighters) to Buenos Ayres for shipment 
there, owing to frequent low stages of water in the Parana River pre- 
venting the larger ocean steamers from reaching Rosario. 



IMPROVEMENTS. 



Through lack of funds, the Government has been prevented from 
procuring dredging plants for deepening the bars in the Parana River, 
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and work is limited to buoying of channels. It is hoped that by the 
]>assage of ships over these bars they will be deepened oy the action of 
the propellers, as has already been done in some cases. Examinations 
have recently been made of the mouth of the Rio Bravo (one of the out- 
lets of the Parana), to see if it were possible to avoid the very trouble- 
some bar in the Parana Guazu, just below the head of the Bravo. The 
surveys show a depth of about 35 feet at low water, with no shoals or 
banks in the channel of the river. The mouth of the Bravo is now 
being marked with luminous buoys. Even as it is, I am informed, 
most of the steamers are passing through this channel. At Dos Her- 
manos is another troublesome bar and narrow channel, which can be 
avoided by using a channel 26 feet deej) on the opposite side of the 
island. Tjie Paso del Paraguay is now being surveyed, with the inten- 
tion, it is presumed, of buoying it, and buoys are being placed on the 
Banco de la Pacienca, just below Parana. Excellent spar buoys were 
recently obtained by this Government from the United States. They 
are 50 feet long, from 18 to 22 inches in diameter, and of cedar. I am 
informed that they were secured through the courteous assistance of 
the officers of the United States Light-House Establishment, and were 
inspected witiiout charge to this Government. The Government seems 
to be doing all it can to improve this great waterway and to aid in the 
development of the commercial importance of this port. 

Regarding the port works of Rosario proper, plans and drawings of 
which I sent last year," it is said that three or four constructing com- 
p^mies in England, France, and Germany are making plans and propo- 
sitions, all of which, as has been published, must be submitted in 
London before the 10th of December proximo, and to the ministry of 
public works in Buenos Ayres before the 10th of January, 1902. 

The port of Santa Fe is gradually growing in importance, and works 
for its improvement are being prosecutedT with energy. The ship- 
ments of grain, quebracho wood, and live stock from; there represent 
a very considemble portion of the total exports from this district. 
Santa Fe is the capital of this province, and is fast becoming a metrop- 
olis. It is about 250 miles from here up the Parana River. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 

Argentma holds a peculiar position. It has been but a few years 
since her resources have so aeveloped as to entitle her to her rank 
among the nations that feed the world. The products of a country are 
of two general varieties — those which result from agriculture, graziujg, 
mining, and forestry, and those which result from skilled labor in the 
various forms of manufacture. In the latter field, no nation sparsely 
supplied with the material from which furnaces are fed and power pro- 
duced, or with that from which tools, implements, and appliances are 
made, can ever hope to compete with other nations more blessed in 
these respects. Such, unfortunately for a great growth of her popu- 
lation, is Argentina. Of iron, it is belie v^ she nas but little in ner 
whole area, and of coal, only very poor veins have as yet been found, 
scarcely worth the effort to develop them. Argentina's riches lie in 
her fertile fields, which only await the hand of the husbandman to 
yield abundant harvests: in her great expanses, in the north and west, 
of magnificent grazing land; her wealth of minerals, for in the foot- 

• Advance sheets 1020; Consular Reports, No. 249. 
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hills of the Andes, wherever they have been penetrated, are signs of 
treasure; her miles of trackless forests, which in themselves are suffi- 
cient to enrich a much larger population. 

UNITED STATES TRADE. 

For these reasons, the commerce of this district is restricted to the 
exportation of the products of the soil and to the importation of all 
requirements of the farmer in the tilling of his land, the clothing for 
himself and his family, the furnishings of his home, and his daily food 
supply, except the staple articles. As to the share of the United States 
in tnis trade, I have no means of securing data. From superficial 
obsei*vation, I believe that American tools and implements, as well as 
American cottons, hats, shoes, and specialties, are coming more and 
more into favor. I have recently been told by a financial authority in 
this city that for the half year ended June 30, 1901, the proportionate 
increase of the transactions between his banking house and the United 
States over the preceding half year had been 131 per cent. He like- 
wise assured me that he had reason to believe that the experience of 
other financial establishments here had been the same. Despite the 
manner in which American merchants and manufacturers are handi- 
capped by the absence of regular lines of steamships and of direct 
banking facilities, we are still, by reason of a closer attention to this 
market and its requirements, materially increasing the aggregate of 
our trade with Argentina. There are no obstacles, except sucn as I 
have mentioned, to a large development of this commerce. If Ameri- 
can manufacturers will continue, as they are now largely doing, to send 
intelligent, wide-awake men here, speaking the language, they can 
soon ascertain who are entitled to long credits (the strongest firms pre- 
fer the discount for cash), and so a large business may be built up that 
our capitalists will not hesitate to put on lines of ships to secure the 
carriage of this trade. 

In this connection, I can not forbear quoting, almost in its entirety, 
a recent article in the Buenos Ayres Herald. The editor was fonnerly 
an American business man, and has been in Argentina for many years. 
He knows whereof he writes, and if it is good for us to ''see ourselves 
as other see us," the publication of the article may be of value. 

THE COURSB OF COMMBRCB. 

For a considerable time, there have been fitful efforts on the part of American 
manufacturers and stock growers to get a laroer proportion of the business of this 
part of the world. This desire has been manifested in various commissions to South 
America, by an increase in the exactions made on the several legations and consu- 
lates, and, m a more private capacity, by an increase of visitors for the purposes of 
investigation. It has also founa illustration in several exhibitions and congresses, 
and these diversified efforts still continue. In the last address which the lamented 
President McKinley made, the day before he was stricken by the hand of the assassin, 
he declared it to be the policy of the United States to draw still more closely the 
commercial relations of North and South America. 

All this goes to show a natural and laudable desire to enter into honorable compe- 
tition with other peoples of the world to increase the output of manufactured articles 
and of stock for oreeding purposes. We are just in receipt of inquiries which, to 
answer, would require months of time and the labor of a staff of clerks. To solidify 
the questions into one would be substantially to ask, In what way can the United 
States obtain a good part of the patronage of this part of the world? We can not 
undertake to answer it in any such way as is desired, if not expected, but we may 
make a few general observations which majr be of some value as suggesting the direc- 
tion in which more elaborate efforts at getting information should be made. 
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It is necessary that the question be approached from its negative side, for the greater 
part of what has been done in the hope of reaching this end has been worse than 
useless. We recall with shame the band-wagon demonstrations which have been 
made; the great promises and the ridiculous performances of itinerant commissions, 
which were neither useful nor ornamental; the bold promises of things to be done, 
and the utter absence of accomplishments, until the proposition to draw closer the 
commercial relations of the United States and this Republic produces a smile when 
politeness will allow it. 

American merchants should understand clearly that here, as elsewhere, there is an 
utter absence of sentiment in business. In some occult way, some people of the 
United States have been led to believe that in this Republic they are looked up to 
with special regard and respect This is not the case. It might as well be bluntly 
said — for it is absolutely true — that the Argentine people do not know much, and 
care less, about the United States. 

Their business associations are far more intimate with Europe, for the latter is the 
purchaser of all our produce, furnishes all our capital, does all our great public 
works, furnishes society with its fashions, is our sole creditor, and the source of all 
hope for whatever we may want. So far, the United States has shown great interest 
in selling us its wares, but has placed a barrier against our produce in the way of a 
prohibitive duty on our wool, even the coarse wool which the United States does 
not produce. It does not know the country or its possibilities, or its wants nor 
how to meet them, nor does it know exactly what it has or can make which is 
adapted to this market. It seema to think that we should receive ships loaded with 
American merchandise and. send them back in ballast rather than receive from 
Europe cargoes and send return cargoes of equal value. Americans have absolutely 
n^lected to study the country and market in a common-sense manner, with the 
exception of what ministers and consuls have done in a vain attempt to enlighten 
their Government and countrymen. There is a wide and rich field nere for Ameri- 
can manufacturers and stock breeders, but to command it it is necessary to study 
and know it. 

It should be remembered in all discussions that this country offers one of the most 
difficult markets of the. world, for the simple reason that it is practically equidistant 
from all the markets of the world. If Russia raises the finest and most stately 
horses, Argentines go there to buy them, and they are to be seen in our parks and 
on our farms. If Germany furnishes a special breed of cattle, the order goes to 
them. If England beats the world with its thoroughbred hunters and cattle, the 
prize stock finds its way here. If France has the most famous breed of Merinos, 
they are brought in hundreds to us. If Americans make the heat harvesting 
machines, they order them from Chicago, Cleveland, or Buffalo, and they are here 
for sale. If Paris leads the fashions, from Paris come our millinery and shoes. If 
Ameriams make a specialty of sewing machines, typewriters, and revolvers, be sure 
they will be found in our shops, and these shops are owned and run hymen of every 
nationality except Americans. 

As fast as American articles have become known so much as to create a demand, 
they are brought here. Houses like the Drysdales bring, and for years have brought, 
here everything in the line of agricultural or other machinery, stoves, chairs, clocks, 
desks, lumber, carriages, and will order anything one may wish, If it comes to 
bazaar ware, such houses as Mr. John Uodsoll will be sure to have them. If Amer- 
ican shoes are desirable, fifty places can be found which have them, and probably 
not one of all the shops will be found in the hands of Americans. Our shopkeepers 
are ready to import and sell anything which the market wants and will buy. To 
increase the demand, to widen the field, to introduce new lines, it will be necessary 
for Americans to study the market and the necessities and tastes of the people, for 
be sure they will not conform themselves to American notions, having a very clear 
idea of their own what they want, and Americans must meet rather than change 
these ideas. 

American stock breeders could find here a splendid field if they would study it 
Manufacturers could send here far more if they, too, would learn the conditions 
under which we live and work, and then would meet them. One day a man came 
here and called upon us who had come to introduce fencing wire, thinking it would 
be a good thing. He was sanguine that he could do a good business. We asked him 
what he proposed. He said he proposed to show that wire would make good f dicing 
material, and he could sell it for so much, placed on the cars in Philadelphia. We 
startled him when we informed him that there were thousands of miles of it now 
standing, and that he could find it in every hardware store in the city, and that it 
could be bought by the importer on six months* credit and lower than he said he 
could sell it for cash in Philadelphia. He returned on the same steamship on which 
he came. 
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This illostratee a steady sequence of Ij^iorant and absurd experiments which have 
been made for years, and to repeat those which have come under our observation 
would fill every column of this paper. If the American boards of trade and stock 
owners' associations would select persons who could study the conditions of the 
country and would transfer this exact information to those who want to meet us, a 
great increase of business would follow. It will increase in any event, but by a slow 
process; any formidable movement must be prepared, as is done in all parts of the 
world. Too many regard us as a small, half-civilized peopU, who are charmed by 
any showy exhibition and are aghast at the consideration of a few dollars. * * * 
The first stei> to any great propaganda must be a more accurate knowledge of the 
country and its possibilities, and this can not be obtained by the wonderful yams 
spun by an occasional ship captain or commercial canvasser whose study has been 
limited by the boundaries of the city in the space of a few days. 

Argentina is not pining for this increase, since she has no commercial wants which 
are not supplied. It is the United States which must take the initiative and demon- 
strate the met that what it has to propose is to our interest to accept. A serious 
work of this kind would command attention. 

Argentina has placed no obstacles against us in the way of discrim- 
inating duties. We have a fair field. The only material change in 
postal charges has been an increase of 25 per cent on letter posti^e to 
all foreign countries, which went into effect on January 1, 1901. 

RAILWAYS. 

The interpi-ovincial commerce, as well as the carriage of the prod- 
ucts of the estancias to the shipping ports of Rosario and Santa Fe, 
occupies the five lines of railway which center here. Notwithstanding 
what has generally been considered a bad commercial year, these raif 
ways have been able to declare dividends of from 7 to 12 per cent, 
besides continually extending branch lines to new territory as traffic 
seemed to justify. These roads are almost all held and capitalized by 
foreigners, who also own and control most of the municipal plants, 
such as gas, water, electric-light, telephone, and similar works, not only 
in Rosario, but throughout the district. The profits appear satisfac- 
tory. American capital seems so far to cut but a small figure here. 

MINING. 

An industry that can scarcely be said to be in its infancy is that of 
mining. As I have said elsewhere, the mountainous region of the 
northwest is in a measure filled with mineral riches. A practical 
assayer, who had been for some time engaged in these regions, gave 
me the following points in a conversation 1 had with him on the subject: 

Of the two mines where I was enf^aged, one was in the province of San Luis and one 
in Rioja. That in San Luis is mainly wolfram, concentrating 60 per cent In San 
Luis district, there is a gold mine, La Carolina, with 20 stamps, whichyielded about 
$200 per ton. In Rioja, there are from 70 to 80 mines, of which about 20 are working, 
yieldmg copper and silver and r«ying fair profits. All would pay if it were possible 
to transport the ore cheaply. The cost is $60 (national money — about $22 gold) per 
ton to get the crude ore to the smelter at the foot of the mountain, and $35 
(national money — about $15.50 gold) per ton to transport the copper ** matte*' from 
the smelter to Rosario. To this is to be added the freight to Europe and cost of 
refining there, all of which amounts, with other necessary expenses, to a tax that 
consumes the product. All companies that have entered the trade have failed, 
many having expended larse sums of money, and the few that still remain and are 
working the mines are barely making expenses. 



I transcribe from a letter written by a correspondent in that region: 

ain west of Chilicito, in 
g;. The most important 
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There are some 40 or 50 mines in the Mexicana, a mountain west of Chilicito, in 
the province of Bioja. Of these mines, about 10 are working. The most important 
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•are Upulongoe, Los Bajos, and Carmen Primera. They are owned by various people, 
the biggest owners being John Koch & Co., J. Cibils, and W. A. Triloar, each having 
smelters or furnaces for melting the ore into ** matte;" besides, there are tw> other 
furnaces near Chilicito, but the owners of these have Mled. The ore has to be 
brought from the mines on mules, each mule being able to carry two sacks of 50 
kilos (110 pounds) each. The trip is a ver>r hard one on the animals, taking three 
days at the least, so there is great difficulty in getting mules for the work. Tliere is 
plenty of low-grade ore^ of an average of 6 per cent copper, one-half a kilo of silver, 
to the ton, and 10 grammes of gold. It is a very rebellious ore, and needs about 18 
per cent of charcoal for smelting. It takes two smeltinss to get a '' matte" of 50 per 
cent copper, and all the expenses are so great that the business can not be run on a 
profitable basis. However, should the cable road be put through, it would reduce 
the freight to $2 per ton, and, with other economies, the mines could be worked, 
giving ^od returns. This road is 18 leagues (54 miles) long, and all the plans and 
surveys have been made and are at present in the hands of the Grovemment, which 
intends to build it, the cost being calculated at $150,000 gold. There are various 
other valuable minerals found there, but not in sufficient quantities. There are 
wolfram (or tungsten), selenium, aluminium, etc. 

From these statements it may be gathered that the only requisite 
for the profitable exploitation of these mines is some inexpensive 
means of transporting the ores. 

Railways through the Andes will doubtless be completed in time, 
which will reduce the distance from New York to this region to less 
than one-half what it is at present by the way of the Plate iliver. 

FLOUB. 

Another industry of this district is that of milling. The output of 
flour is increasing, and at many points are large, well-equipped and 
well-managed flour mills, the product of which is good. American 
milling machinery is coming more and more into use. Several nations 
to which Argentina has been exporting flour have recently shown a 
preference for American flour, very largely due to the latter being 
shipped in barrels, while the Argentine product is put up in heavy 
paper bf^s. For this reason there is an inquiry for flour barrels in 
shooks that will probably attract the attention of our American 
cx)opers. 

I need not here add to what I have said in previous reports regard- 
ing the tobacco-manufacturing or the sugar-refining establishments; 
they are steadily developing. ' 

LIVE STOC5K. 

That the growing of stock for market purposes is becoming a very 
important industry is evidenced by the fact that for the nine months 
ended September 30, ultimo, there were exported from Argentina 
1,978,108 frozen wethers and 342,969 frozen quarters of beef. The 
constant demand for this meat (exceeding the supply) evidences its 
superior quality. The traffic is but in its infancy, and refrigerator 
space is at a premium. Other and larger plants are in process of 
establishment. The Argentine ^'estancieros" have careiuUy bred 
stock of all kinds and make constant efforts to preserve the purity of 
the breeds. Great emulation exists among the stock raisers. 

AGRIOULTUBE. 

Of the agricultural industry of this district I have heretofore writ- 
ten at great length. I may say, however, that there is less to criticise 
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in the present methods of sowing, reaping, and preparing cereal 
products for the market. Each year seems to bring aecided improve- 
ments in all these processes. Corn (maize) is no longer sown broadcast, 
but is put in furrows; not dropped as carefully as on an American 
farm, but better planted than formerly. The land is plowed more 
deeply and is harrowed and rolled more carefully; and this has resulted 
in an increased yield per acre. American agricultural machinery is 
rapidly supplanting all other kinds. There has been a prolonged 
drought throughout this district, which has marred the prospects of 
the agriculturists this year. A friend writes as follows concerning 
crop prospects: 

The prospects of the coming harvest are, of course, matters of overwhehning inter- 
est here, not only as regards the unmediate welfare of the country, but also because 
they have such a bearing on the trade with, and the probable amount of the exporte 
from, other countries, as without an average harvest, there is but little to go out from 
this country in payment for goods, and therefore imports materially fall off. Although 
it is very difl&cult to arrive at any definite conclusion, there can be but little doubt 
that the harvest will fall below that of last vear by about 40 per cent. This is the 
view taken by those who, from their knowledge of the country and the wheat trade, 
are best able to form an opinion. In some quarters, a lower estimate is made. 

For many months, throughout the consular district of Rosario, there has been 
scarcely any rain, while in some portions there has been absolutely none for seven 
months. Kain has now fallen heavily throughout the greater part of the country, 
but while it has done a great deal of good, it came too late to save much of the wheat 
and linseed crop. The Tatter may be looked on as a failure, while of the wheat, thou- 
sands of acres will not be cut at all, and still more have been plowed under. The 
maize crop in the United States is reported to be a comparatively small one, and in 
other countries the crop has failed more or less. The crop from Argentina will be the 
next to come in, and it is expected that a high price will be realized for it. This 
being so, the colonists have been sowing maize on their wheat and other lands to an 
extent that is without parallel in the s^ncultural history of this province; and there- 
fore, if locusts should not come (and at present there is no sign of them) and the 
weather should prove favorable, the total of maize for export will reach an amount 
never before heard of. 

James M. Ayers, ConmL. 

Rosario, November 1^ 1901, 



ST7PPLE1CENTABY. 



I inclose a clipping from the Buenos Ay res Standard of to-day, which 
calls attention to the growing impoi*tance of this port as the best natu- 
ral outlet for the products of northern Argentina. 

James M. Ayers, Consul. 
Rosario, November i^, 1901. 



[From the Bueno6 Ayrea Standard, November 14.] 

All the ^reat goods traffic of the world, and none more than the low-priced produce 
of Aiventma, are governed by the unwritten but unmistakable and common-sense 
law of "lowest cost of transportation to markets," and as all dues and charees at the 
ports are part of this cost of transport, it necessarily follows that they must be as low 
as possible. No condemnation would be too severe for the Government which sanc- 
tioned such enormous and utterly needless expenditure as that incurred by the by no 
means modem type of docks at Buenos Ay res and the costly works at La Plata. 

The same law applies with even greater force to the export-serving railways, because 
railwav freight forms a much larger proportion of the cost of transportation. Not 
only should it be as cheap as practicable, but as the cost of railway carriage per ton 
mile greatly exceeds that of its coadjutor, the waterway, the distance over which the 

H. Doc. 320 39 
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goods have to be carried by rail should be as short as possible. In other words, their 
proper base is the nearest water navigable to river or ocean craft In no other way 
IS "lowest cost of trans^rt obtainable." 

One of the strangest sights of this coontry is the x>ersistency with which the rail- 
ways ignore the vast importance of its incomparable river system. 

Thns the Cordoba and Rosario narrow gauge has for vears had the ambition to 
extend its line to Buenos Ayres. One feels inclined to ask its manager to place him- 
self at any one of his present stations, with a stock of 10,000 tons of wheat by his 
side, and then to consider the problem he has to solve, viz, to get them to their mar- 
kets at the lowest cost of transportation. Assuredly he will recognize that the solution 
can not poBsibly be found in bringing the goods by rail to Buenos Ayres. It is the 
same with the Central's and the Rosario's lines running alone the river between the 
capital and Rosario, so far at least as the heavy low-pricSi produce is concerned. The 
high-class traflSc is, of course, not subject to the general law, but accepts and, indeed, 
demands speed as the first condition. 

Agricultural land in the districts near the capital will gradually become too dear 
for growing great masses of export produce; and the farther oft districts alon^ these 
railways are not based on Buenos Ayres, but on the great river. For a time, it may 
be practicable to make the heavy traffic go by rail to Buenos Ayres, but in the long 
run it can not be done. 



BOLIVIA. 



Consul Greene sends from Antofagaata, Chile, November 30, 1901, 
statement of partial receipts of the Bolivian custom-houses in 1900, 
as follows: 



Oostoms. 


Bolivars.* 


United 
States cur- 
rency. 


AntofoffftfltA • 


2,221,581 
418,190 
885,826 
84,628 
87,087 
12,282 
128,124 
148,880 
111,975 


tl, 084, 182 
204,077 


Arlca 


La Paz 


432,288 


Oixufo 


16,896 


Uyuni 


42,496 


Tupiza 


5,969 


Tarija -• 


60,085 


Pnftrto Fhiarf)z ,.,,,,,,,- 


70,204 


Villa Bella - 


64,344 








Total 


4,088,498 


1,970,788 







• Value of bolivar for 1900, 48.8 cents. 



BRAZIL. 



REPORT FROM CONSULATE-GENERAIi AT RIO DB JANEIRO. 

Since my last annual report (written in October, 1900), the econonaic 
situation of Brazil has not changed materially. Perhaps the financial 
and commercial conditions, momentarily, are still more critical. I 
beg to refer in this connection to my report published in Commercial 
Relations of the United States, 1900, Volume II, pages 719-721. 

Brazil has been so intensely engaged in providing for the past that 
it has been unable to provide for the present and the future. 

The irredeemable paper money, issued almost without limit by a 
former administration and scattered broadcast all over the country in 
the form of so-called loans and subsidies to trade; extravagant salaries 
and pensions; the prodigal living of the owners of coflfee estates, who 
have spent their great incomes abroad (in Paris) and failed to provide 
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for the time of adversity; the recent fall in the milreis price of the 
principal staples of Brazil — rubber, su^r, and coffee; file constant 
violent fluctuations in the Brazilian irredeemable currency (principally 
caused by the reckless manipulations of speculators) — all these features 
have contributed to bring about the critical economic situation now 
prevailing in Brazil. 

The National Government makes heroic efforts to sustain the national 
credit. It has scrupulously fulfilled all the stipulations entered into 
with its London creditors when the "moratorium" was established — 
July 1, 1898. The minister of finance has since then caused 99,756 
contos of reis ($22,943,880) in paper currencv to be burned, thus 
reducing its total amount to 688,608 contos* (|l68,379,840), and has 
sent enough gold to England to resume in specie payment the interest 
on the foreign debt. But this could not have been done without onerous 
sacrifices. Commerce and trade were taxed to ail almost unbearable 
degree. The import trade, as well as tlie home industries, were badly 
crippled. 

With reference to its production, Brazil may be divided into four 
zones: The extreme northern States (Amazon Valley), whose principal 
product is rubber; the middle north, with sugar, cotton, tobacco, and 
some coffee; the middle or coffee States; the three southern States, 
with the products of a subtropical and moderate climate. 

All these districts are suffering from the national financial crisis as 
well as from specific causes affecting local conditions. 

THE AMAZON VALLEY. 

The crisis in the Amazon Valley was unexpected and unprecedentedly 
severe. Four of the principal native banks in Para were obliged to 
suspend payment; most of the large commercial houses found them- 
selves greatly embarrassed, and credit and confidence were impaired. 
To unoerstand the causes of this calamitous condition, it is necessary 
to be familiar with the machinery of commerce m those States. They 
have no manufacturing industries. All manufactured goods needed 
are imported from foreign countries. Even the greater part of the 
food supply is imported, jpartlv from Europe and the United States, 
partly from the south of Brazil and the River Plate. The importers, 
the (fistributers of the imported merchandise, the producers of the 
products exported, the exporters, and the banks constitute the com- 
mercial community. The want of capital on the part of the producers 
and the slow means of communication in this vast and sparsely settled 
district of Brazil make long credits a necessity, and, owing to the vio- 
lent fluctuations of the currency, the extension of these creaits — in fact, 
all the commercial transactions — partake largely of the nature of gam- 
bling. Strange as it may seem to outsiders, what ought to be an evi- 
dence of national prosperitv — the sudden and very considerable rise of 
the national currency — is the main cause of the present crisis. 

THB BUBBBR INDUSTBT. 

The prosperity of the States of Amazonas and Para depends almost 
exclusively on the rubber industry, in which half the population of 

*A conto, at the present quotation, is equivalent to about $230 in United States 
currency. 
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those States, transient or otherwise, is engaged. It will therefore be 
necessary to see in what way this industry is affected by the fluctua- 
tions in exchange. Everything needful for the production of rubber, 
save the trees, is imported; most of the laborers, their implements, 
clothing, food, and quinine. The '^ importadores " buy on ninety days' 
credit. They sell their goods to the ''aviadores" on twelve months' 
credit. These "aviadores" (mostly owners of small river steamers) 
ship their goods up state, often more than a thousand miles, through 
shallow and pestilential rivers, to the owners of rubber estates. The 
estate owners furnish these goods to the men working for them on 
shares. After the rubber harvest, the estate owners ship their product 
to the "aviadores," who sell it for cash to the exporters, pay the 
"importadores," and after deducting their account, send the balance, 
if there is any, to the producers. 

At the beginning of the year 1900, the milreis was worth 7d. (14 
cents) and rose ste^ily, until at the end of May it was quoted at 9id. 
(18.2 cents). The anxiety caused by this unexpected rise amounted to 
a panic when, in the first week of July, the quotation was 14id. (28.8 
cents). Then it fell rapidly. At the end of July, the quotation was 
lOid. (20.7 cents), and from that time to the end of tiie year the currency 
fluctuated between llfd. (23.7 cents) and 9Jd. (19.7 cents). 

THE CRISI8 IN THB BUBBEB MABKET. 

The currency price of rubber is based on the sterling prices ruling 
in the foreign markets. A rise in the currency means a fall in the 
currency price of rubber; and what is ruin to the producer can not be 
an advantage to the importer from whom he buys. It is true, as the 
latter has bought on credit for gold and sold for currency, he has seem- 
ingly made an additional profit. In fact, however, the procedure is 
this: When the currency price of rubber falls to the above-mentioned 
extent, the producer does not realize enough to pay his debts to the 
' ' aviador. " The ' ' aviador " is consequently unable to pay the importer, 
and the importer is thus placed in the same position toward the manu- 
facturer abroad. 

As the causes of the great crisis in the Amazon States are only tran- 
sitory, it is to be assumed that sooner or later their former brilliant 
prospects will reappear, after the efforts to secure a steady currency 
tor Brazil are more successful. As it is, neither the quantity nor the 
value of the exports of the Amazon States has decreased, and there 
is an apparent balance of trade in their favor. Unfortunately there 
are no reliable import statistics. 

The rubber production of the Amazon Valley during the last year 
amounted to 25,807 tons, divided, as to the place of origin, as follows: 

Tons. 

Islands near Para 8, 501 

Lower Amazon (Para) 221 

Itituba (Para) 685 

Juroa River f Amazonas) 1, 265 

Purus River ( Amazonas) 3, 857 

Madeira River ( Amazonas) 4, 611 

Javary River f Amazonas) 543 

Iqoitos River (Peru) 893 

Two thousand eight hundred and four tons were Caucho; 5,427 tons 
were shipped from Manaos direct. By far the larger quantity of the 
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rubber exported went to the United States. The price of the rubber 
for finest quality varied from 7$750 to 12^228; (|l.l6 to $1.83); for 
sernamby, from 3$600 to 8$650 (64 cents to $1.29), and for Caucho, 
f rom 2$500 to 3$000 (37i cents to 46 cents) per kilogram, 2.2 pounds. 

OTHER EXPORTS. 

Three thousand five hundred and eleven tons of cocoa were exported, 
of which France received over 3,400. Prices varied from 13*800 to 
18$000 ($2.07 to $2,70) per kilogram (2.2 pounds). 

Three thousand one hundred tons of Brazil nuts were exported, 
valued at $440,000, divided about equally between the United States 
and Europe. 

Of the 8 tons of tonca beans (cumaru) sent abroad, 6 tons went to the 
United States and 3 tons to England; price, from 1$000 to 3$600 per 
pound. 

There were 1,063 toos of hides exported, 1,018 tons of which went 
to France. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

There are no railroads in the vast States of Para and Amazonas, 
except a shoil local road in Belem and an electric street railroad in 
Manaos. The interstate and foreign commerce is effected exclusively 
by steamboats. For more than a quarter of a century, the now con- 
solidated Booth and Red Cross steamship lines of Liverpool have held 
the monopoly of the foreign carrying trade. They have 30 vessels, 
with a total net tonnage of 44,000. Their voyages are : Liverpool, 
Hamburg, Oporto, Lisbon, Madeira, Para, and Manaos; Manaos, fara, 
Lisbon, Havre, Liveroool; Manaos, Para, West Indies, and New York; 
New York, Manaos, rara, Liverpool. Some of the steamers touch at 
Maranhao and Ceara, and once a month one proceeds up the Amazon 
as far as Iquitos in Peru, making connections with the smaller river 
boats plying on the Purus, Coary, Teffe, Jurua, Jutahy, and Javary 
rivers. , 

An Italian line, domiciled in Genoa, called "La Ligura Braziliana," 
and controlling three steamers, with a total gross tonnage of 6,385, was 
established in 1896, and was promised by the State of Amazonas a sub- 
sidy of $60,000 annually. Whether this line can continue under pres- 
ent conditions is a matter of conjecture. 

Three steamers of 1,500 tons each, owned by a firm named Andresen 
Successors, ply at irregular intervals between Lisbon and the Amazon 
ports. 

Ilamhurg-Americcm Line, — The Hamburg- American Line com- 
menced in July of last year to enter into competition with the Booth- 
Red Cross monopoly by sending one ship a month to Pam and Manaos 
by way of Oporto, Lisbon, and Madeira, touching on its return at West 
Indian and American ports. Owing to the fact that the shippers who 
use the British ships exclusively receive a rebate of 10 per cent on 
their freight at the end of the year, the German ships are unable to 
secure return freights. 

Ameri<)an cattU. — 1 made a trip from New York to Para on one of 
the Red Cross steamers last December. Among the cargo were sev- 
eral hundred head of American fat cattle which the vessel's New York 
agents shipped on their own account to the Para market. I was 
informed by people connected with this transaction that the profit was 
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over $25 per head of cattle. At present, the Argentine Republic ships 
more cattle, flour, canned goods, maize, and hay to this lucrative mar- 
ket than we do, while we could easily distance all competitors in those 
lines if American ships were at the disposed of American trade in South 
America. 

Local traffic. — ^The interstate conunerce is carried on mainly by the 
steamers or the Brazilian Lloyd (subsidized by the National Govern- 
ment) and a few ships of the ''Navega^ Costeira," whose headquar- 
ters are in Rio. The local carrying trade of the Amazon River and 
its main tributaries is done by an English company, the * 'Amazon 
Navi^tion Company," whose shipSj however, since the enactment of 
the Brazilian coasting-trade law or July, 1896, sail under the Brazilian 
flag and are commanded by Brazilian officers, as well as by some pri- 
vate steamers and a great number of river boats, which latter, as there 
are no roads other than waterways, take the place of our drays, express 
carts, farm wagons, and trucks. 

PROBABLE RISE IN THE RX7BBER PRICE. 

.t is my opinion, based on personal investigation during recent 
travels in the north of Brazil, tnat the production of the paramount 
industry of the Amazon Valley — rubber — will be considerably less this 
season (August-January) than it was last year. This would, as there 
is no decrease in the consumption and no increase in theproduction of 
other countries, have an influence on the prices, especially of the best 
grades. 

This conjecture is based on the following consideration: The availa- 
ble force for the harvesting of rubber is limited. The native popula- 
tion scattered along the borders of the Amazon and its tributaries is 
not sufficient to furnish the labor necessary for the rubber estates, and 
as the privations and hardships of the ''seringueiros" (rubber cutters) 
are almost unendurable and the mortality among them is simply 
frightful — they count in Amazonas two deaths for every ton of rub- 
ber that comes down the river — ^the influx of labor in normal times is 
inconsiderable. 

Only through starvation and despair and the certainty of extraordi- 
narily large earnings can laborers from neighboring States be induced 
to risk their lives in the malarial swamps wnere the lactiferous Hevea 
Brasiliensis (the rubber tree) may be found. Most of the immigrants 
into the rubber districts of the Amazon Valley come from the SSite of 
Ceara. From 1892 to 1896, they arrived at the rate of 8,000 a year, 
which number was doubled during the next two years. In 1899, 30,0(X) 
of these people entered Para and Amazonas in the rubber season, and 
last year, 40,000.^ This increase was caused by the fact that owing 
to the long-continued droughts in this once densely populated and 
prosperous State, the rural population was left absolutely without 
resources and driven to starvation. Fortunately, a copious rainfall 
took place last year, and this enables the people of Ceara to sustain 
themselves by agriculture at home. Consequently, there will be far 
fewer rubber cutters this year than there were last. Besides, for rea- 
sons described above, the rubber cutters and the estate owners last 
year made a bare living or even got in debt. This will probably dis- 
courage a great many from making another attempt, and few of the 
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*'ttviadores" will be in a position this year to furnish, on the customary 
twelve months' credit, the provisions necessary to sustain great num- 
bers of laborers during the rubber season. These facts point to a 
reduced rubber production in the Amazon Valley for the present season. 

THE MIDDLE NORTHERN STATES. 

The specific causes which in these States add to the hardship of the 
national crisis are, in short, the following: Decrease of sugar prices; 
stagnation of the national cotton industry, caused by overtsmition and 
by the fact that the impoverished condition of the masses has greatly 
decreased the consumption; a precarious condition of the tobacco 
industry for the same reason. 

snoAB. 

Regarding the sugar industry, I beg leave to refer to my report of 
September 6, 1901.* 1 was informed by an expert that by introducing 
more rational methods, by constructing better country roads to facili- 
tate the transpoiiation of raw material, and by using improved 
machinery, the sugar industry of Brazil might be elevated to a lucra- 
tive basis. 

cxyrroN. 

The same may be said of the cotton plantations. 

THE CX)FFEE STATES. 

The coflfee States suffer from a decrease in the gold price of their 
commodity, caused by overproduction, as well as by the sudden 
rise in the value of the national currency. In this regard, their con- 
dition is analogous to that of the rubber States. A rise in the value 
of the currency caused a decline in the coffee price in currency; and 
as the prices of the necessaries of life and the cost of labor remained 
the same, and as large liabilities were entered into when the value of 
the currency was from 30 to 40 per cent lower, the coffee planters 
suffer great hardships now. The foUowing figures concerning the last 
coffee harvest are of interest: 

Bag8.t» 

Receipts at the markets of Rio from June, 1900, to July, 1901 2, 950, 774 

Receipts at the markets of Santos from June, 1900, to July, 1901 7, 977, 018 

Total 10,927,792 

Shipped from Rio to — 

United States -. 1,682,947 

Europe 684,604 

Africa 66,530 

River Plata 85,823 

Brazil ports 260,050 

All others 14,075 

Total 2,664,039 

•See Advance Sheets of Ck)nsular Reports, No. 1166. 
"Of 60 kilos (132.2 pounds) each. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS — ANIOTAL REPORTS. 



Shipped from Santx)8 to — Bags.* 

United States 3,106,329 

Europe 4,637,065 

All others , 78,069 

Total 7,821,463 

Grand total 10,485,502 

fe quotaiion per arroba (S1S.S8 pounds) of the coffee, New York type No, 7, and of 
national currency on the Rio market from January 1, 1901 , to JtUy i, 1901, 



' Month. 



Ck)ffee quotations 
arroba. 



per 



National United States 
money. currency. 



1 milreis equal to- 



English 
pence. 



Cents, United 
States cur- 
rency. 



January... 
February. 

March 

April , 

May 

June 



91800 
99050 



7S150 
7«026 
7$05O 



11.99 
2.01 
1.945 
1.78 
1.71 
1.64 






11* 



20.39 

23.87 

28.87 

24.9 

24.38 

23.8 



The harvest of the current year (ending June 30, 1902) is the largest 
on record: Four and one-halt to five million bags for the Rio district, 
about eight millions for Santos, and one to one and one-half millions 
for Victoria. Bahia, and other ports. 

In spite OT the low prices ruling at present, the planters are shipping 
quite ireely, and unprecedentedlyiarge quantities are being sent abroao. 

The receipts from July 1 to September 21 were 1,636,898 bags at 
Rio and 3,155,624 at Santos. The price for type No. 7 on September 
21 was 6$700 ($1.63) per arroba (32.38 pounds), the value of the milreis 
being 11^^ d. (22.9 cents). 

There is no evidence that the consumption of coffee has increased of 
late, though the very low prices prevailing may have a tendency in 
that direction. The shipments to the United States and to Europe at 
present greatly exceed consumption. The low prices evidently attract 
many outside speculators. 

THE SOUTHERN STATES, 

especially Rio Grande do Sul, with important manufacturing indus- 
tries, are suffering at present like the rest. Nevertheless, they are 
susceptible of great development. Foreign capital would find lucra- 
tive employment here, particularly in creating better means of trans- 
portation and in erecting electrical plants. A narrow-gauge railroad, 
lor instance, connecting one of the ports of the State of Santa Catha- 
rina with the colonies at Joinville and Blumenau and their hinterland 
could be constructed and equipped for much less than a million dol- 
lars, could obtain from the State government a guarantee of 6 per 
cent interest on the investment, besides land grants and valuable priv- 
ileges, and would likely prove a very profitable investment. 

IMPORT DUTIES IN GOLD. 

As predicted in my last annual report, the proportion of the import 
duties collected in gold was increased from 15 to 25 per cent, which is 
equivalent to a considerable horizontal increase of the import duties. 



•Of 60 kilos (132.2 pounds) each. 
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FREIGHTS ON OOFPEE TO NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS.. 

Of the three firms of American coflfee exporters who emancipated 
themselves from the steamer trust, * two have relinquished their oppo- 
sition. Only Messrs. Arbuckle & Co. seem to have definitely sev- 
ered their connection with the steamer trust, and are freighting 
independent steamers at 22i and 25 cents a bag. Outside tonnage to 
New Orleans has been obtained at 25 cents. The syndicate here, which 
had charged 50 cents and 5 per cent up to April last, has since then 
reduced its freight to 35 cents and 5 per cent primage. 

LONG CREDITS TO BRAZILIAN DEALERS. 

In regard to "the disadvantage under which we labor from the fact 
that European houses give longer credits and more liberal terms" the 
Department of State reauests "such further suggestions as the more 
recent developments of ousiness seem to warrant."' The more recent 
developments in Brazil unfortunately furnish a very strong argu- 
ment against "longer credits and more liberal terms." The great 
"debacle" in Para, the manv liquidations in Rio and other conmier- 
cial centers, the downfall of the most important houses in Rio Grande 
do Sul furnish object lessons of great interest. I was authoritatively 
informed that the first and most important of the recent bank failures 
in Germany was principally caused through the failure of Geiman 
houses in Rio Grande do Sul, whose backers in Germany were "car- 
ried" by this bank. Owing to the lack of capital and to the inade- 
quate communications, the Brazilian trade can not get along without 
long credits, but long credits always imply risks and a very close per- 
sonal attention to the market. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

G)mmerce and trade in Brazil are hampered to a large extent by the 
lack of transportation facilities — country roads, bridges, and railroads. 
Only the States of Rio, Minas, Geraes, and Sao Paulo have a railroad 
system corresponding to the needs of the trade ; in the southern States 
of Parana and Rio Grande de Sul, foreign capital (principally Belgian) 
is now engaged in constructing the necessary railroads. In the impor- 
tant southern State of Santa Catharina, rich in natural resources, well 
situated and well populated, "rapid transit" is carried on by means of 
ox carts and on mule back. 

The "cabotagem " law of 1896, which ordains that onljr vessels under 
the Brazilian flag and commanded by officers of Brazilian nationality 
can carry cargo between Brazilian ports, has proved detrimental to 
nearly all concerned. The Brazilian coasting trade, since this law 
became operative, is done by three steamship companies — the Lloyd 
Brazileiro, with 34 steamers, representing a total tonnage of 23,261; 
the Navega^a Costeim (Lage Brothers), with 15 steamers of 7,582 tons, 
and the (Jrao Para Line, with 3 steamers plying between Para and Rio. 

The Lloyd Brazileiro, although largely subsidized by the National 
Government, had to go into bankruptcy last year and is now prac- 
tically owned by the Banco da RepuMica, which bought it at sheriff's 
sale. The company, under its former administration, was charged 

•See Advance Sheets of Consular Reports, No. 1137. 
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with having made exorbitant freight rat^s in order to cover the 
expenses of an extravagant and unsystematic management, and with 
un]ust discrimination in favor of certain ports to the detriment of 
otliers. The above-mentioned bank has recently put the company 
under a new management, which promises the necessary reforms and 
to provide the coasting trade of Brazil with the facilities it requires. 

The carrying capacity of the Navega^ao Costeira is very limited, but 
the line, most of whose boats are commanded by naturalized Brazilians 
of English descent, has always enjoyed a good reputation. 

Witn the exception of a few coasting steamei-s calling at Montevideo 
and Buenos Ayres, there are no Brazilian vessels engaged in regular 
trade with outside countries. Lately, however, two Brazilianized 
steamers of foreign origin, Eoase and Euclid^ were chartered by 
Arbuckle Brothers to carry coffee to New York. 

STAMP TAX. 

The new and burdensome internal revenue or stamp tax on all the 
necessaries of life as well as on articles of comfort and luxury, whether 
of foreign or domestic origin, has not become more popular since my 
last annual report. But there is no chance of its repeal in the near 
future, despite the impoverished condition of the country and the dif- 
ficulty of the masses in gaining a livelihood. 

LICENSES. 

The municipal and Federal licenses which have to be obtained by all 
who trade or exercise any profession in Brazil have been considerably 
increased during the last year. 

Commercial travelers in most of the Brazilian States are subjected 
to a municipal and State tax, moderate in some instances, exorbitant 
in others. 

EXTENSION OP GABLE SERVICE. 

In my report of March 9,' I called attention to a great improvement 
in the Anglo-Brazilian cable service. I have to w3A that the costly 
efforts made of late years to establish a subfluvial cable from Para to 
Manaos, the great rubber center and capital of the State of Amazonas. 
seem to be nearing the success so well deserved. This fact is of vital 
importance to Manaos, whose future as a trade center depends largely 
on its telegraphic communication with the United States and Europe 
and the financial centers of Brazil, where the movements of the con- 
stantly fluctuating currency are recorded and published several times 
a day. 

The enormous difficulties in the construction of this cable line are 
fully appreciated by those who have traveled on the Amazon River, 
whose rise and fall, according to the season, often causes a difference 
of not less than 40 feet between high and low water mark, and which 
carries in its rapid current not only great masses of clay and sand and 
logs, but ''floating islands." Often large parts of this cable were so 
helplessly buried in the alluvial clay beds that they had to be aban- 
doned, and innumerable are the interruptions caused by objects whirled 

*See Advance Sheets No. 1018. 
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down the stream. A mile of the line costs about $500, and as the fight 
of the electrical engineers against the gigantic forces of the Amazon 
has been going on now for several years, the enterprise is very expen- 
sive. Lately, the continuitj^ of the cable between Para and Manaos 
has been pretty well maintained, and as there is also an overland tele- 
graph in course of construction between these two rubber cities the 
future of Manaos as an export harbor seems to be assured. 

SUCCESS OP THE QEBMAN-BRAZHJAN PABCEL-POST. 

The German minister here has lately effected an agreement by which 
a German-Brazilian parcel-post has been successfully established. 

The German postal authorities all over Germany collect mail par- 
cels, not exceeding 6 kilos (11 pounds) in weight, and ship them by the 
regular lines running between Germany and Brazil. These parcels 
are transferred by the German steamer agencies in Brazil to the cus- 
tom-houses, where they are delivered on application. The usefulness 
of such an arrangement to the trade is apparent. It would be well to 
have an agreement like this, based on the stipulations of the postal 
union, between our Government and Brazil, with the amendment that 
the packages should not be distributed at the custom-houses, but at 
the post-offices. It would be an easy matter for the Brazilian minister 
of finance to make this change. 

AMEBICAN COAL. 

Imports, of course, have decreased, with but very few exceptions, 
one of which is coal. In spite of the deep-seated prejudices that had 
to be overcome, and the antagonism of competitors, our efforts on 
behalf of the American coal tr^e have not been in vain. In the last 
two years, the export of American coal to Brazil has steadily and very 
materially increased. There is no reason why the United States should 
not furnish the bulk of the coal consumed in this country. A rational 
effort on the part of our dealers could not fail to be successful. The 
sooner it is made the better. 

THE COMMEBCIAL AND FINANCIAL PROSPECT IN BRAZIL. 

What are the conclusions to be drawn from the facts and consider- 
ations above related ? How will the Brazilian people emerge from this 
crisis? Has the nation entered into a state of decay, or will it soon be 
able to proceed on the road to progress and prosperity? 

1 am convinced of the latter. 

As the atmosphere before a storm is close and heavy, so was the 
financial situation immediately preceding the great bank crash of Sep- 
tember, 1900; full of doubt, fear, and grave forebodings. 

In order to obtain the means to pay its emergency loan of £1,000,000 
($4,866,500) created in 1897 and the interests due on its other foreign 
debt, the Government had to overburden the country's commerce 
and industries. The sums thus collected were sent abroad as fast as 
received. 

In addition to this, lar^e amounts were withdrawn from the native 
banks and taken out of circulation, either by putting them on special 
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deposit in the foreign banks by buying Government securities or 
through the primitive method of locking them up. Thus a strinffeney 
of the money market was brought about which served the specuiatoi^ 
as a welcome opportunity to create an ahnoimal rise in the national 
currency. As a consequence of this condition, the released capital of 
timid investors and old balances stranded here by the serious depre- 
ciation in the gold value of currency, were hurriealy remitted abroad, 
thus increasing the stringency of the money market. 

The outcome of this was a general panic, during which the most 
important native banks all over the country suspended their payments. 

To make matters worse, the coffee " factors '^could not, for want of 
means, or would not, for lack of confidence in the planters, extend to 
them the customary cash advances on their prospective shipments, thus 
adding to the complications of the coffee market. Fortunately, the 
foreign banks disposed of large sums of cash in this most critical 
momentj which were released by the shipments of coffee and rubber, 
and the improvement of the situation was thus commenced. 

The fact that the middlemen in the coffee market did not come to 
the rescue of the planters when they were so much in need of it has 
proven a blessing m disguise, as it forced many of the latter to enter 
mto direct communication with the exporters. This change in the mar- 
keting of the coffee crop saves the producers the expense of a commis- 
sion, and enables them to ship much more rapidly. The crop of this 
year gets to market twice as fast as that of any previous year; con- 
sequently the planters and their creditors will receive their much- 
needed funds twice as quickly. 

This year's Brazilian coffee crop is almost equal to the world^s con- 
sumption, and Brazil can produce the staple from 50 to 75 per cent 
cheaper tnan any other country. 

Of the 60,000 tons of rubber consumed by the world, Brazil fur- 
nishes 30,000, and principally the best grades. 

With some foreign capital invested here to improve the sugar and 
cotton production and to further develop the mining industry, the 
value or Brazilian exports could be much increased. 

The country's finances have steadily improved during the last three 
years, and there is no reason why this improvement should not con- 
tinue. As an evidence of this condition, it may be stated that since 
July, 1898, the Bi'azilian Government has remitted twenty-three and 
a half million dollars to London on account of the foreign debt, and it 
has recently advanced £700,000 ($8,406,550) to the Banco da Republica. 
The necessary change in the agricultural industries of Brazil, cutting 
up the large coffee estates and diversifying products, is gradually 
taking place, and it will not only bring about oetter financial results 
but will also insure a steady farming population, identified with the 
development of the country, instead of a transient proletariat which 
sends or carries its earnings to foreign countries. 

All indications seem to justify the hope that the men who shape the 
destinies of the Brazilian Kepublic will succeed in bringing the country 
back to its former prosperity. This process, however, must neces- 
sarily be a slow one. Meanwhile, on account of the great shrinki^e 
in values and the lack of cash resources, there are many opportunities 
for industrial investments here that ought to be attractive to American 
capital. 
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AMERICAN SHIPS AND AMERICAN TRADE. 

Our import trade with Brazil can never be fully developed as long 
as our merchandise has to seek foreign bottoms. There ought to be a 
line of modern steamers between New York and the principal ports of 
Brazil and the River Plate. If such a line were so organized as to 
inspire the Rio and Santos coffee shippere with confidence in its regu- 
larity and permanency, there would be no lack of return freights. 
During the year 1900-1901, 4,689,276 bags of coffee were sent from 
Rio and Santos to the United States, and during the current year, the 
coffee export thither will undoubtedly exceed 6,000,000 bags. At 35 
cents per bag, the freight will amount to over $2,000,000. From Para. 
10,000 tons of rubber were shipped to the United States last year. All 
this freight ought to have reached our country under the American 
flag. Brazil imports over 500,000 tons of coal per year. The larger 
part of this would be furnished by the United States if we had our 
own steamers. The following is an alphabetical list of articles in which 
we could well compete with other nations in the Brazilian markets if 
we could regulate the freight rates in accordance with the exigencies 
of the situation: 



Agricultural implements. 

Axes. 

Bacon. 

Bedsteads of iron or brass. 

Boots and shoes. 

Bridges of iron and steel for railroads and 

country roads. 
Bricks and tiles. 
Butter. 

Canned goods. 
Cattle. 
Canvas. 

Cars, for steam and electric railroads. 
Cheese. 

Clocks, especially alarm clocks. 
Clothing. 
Coal. 

Cotton ^oods, muslin, drills, and sail cloth. 
Drain pipes. 
Druggists* sundries. 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. 
Firearms. 
Flour. 
Furniture. 

Glassware, especially imitation cut glass. 
Hats, silk, felt, and straw. 
Hams. 

Hardware of all kinds. 
House fittings, iron girders, pillars, etc. 



Ice boxes. 

Instruments, surgical and optical. 

Iron, pig iron. 

Kerosene. 

Lamps. 

Lard. 

Locks. 

Locomotives. 

Lubricating oils and greases. 

Lumber, pitch pine, spruce. 

Machinery (agricultural, horticultural, 
milling, and mining machinery, type- 
setting machines, brewery apparatus, 
ice machines, etc.). 

Oil, cotton-seed oil. 

Organs. 

Photographers* supplies. 

Pianos. 

Pitch. 

Plated ware. 

Printing paper. 

Tools, carpenters* and lumbermen's tools. 

Turpentine. 

Trunks. 

Safes. 

Steel, steel rails. 

Wagons. 

Watches. 

Wheels. 



Eugene Seeger, 

Consul- General. 



Rio de Janeiro, Septemher 28^ 1901. 
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TRADE OF BRAZIL IN 1901. 

In the Diario Oficial of November 29 a very elaborate statement is 
published concerning the foreign trade of Brazil during the first seven 
months of this year. I have extracted from this paper the facte and 
figures which may be of interest to the trade in the United States. 

The total value of the goods imported into Brazil during the period 
aforementioned, calculated in pounds sterling, was £10,093,031 ($49,- 
117,735). The export amounted to £19,424,384 ($94,628,765), leaving 
a balance in favor of Brazil of £9,331,353 ($45,511,030). 

From January to August, 1901, Brazil exported to the United States 
products valued at about $49,000,000, while its import therefrom 
amounted to $6,900,000. 

During the present semester, the balance of trade against the United 
States will be larg-er, as the bulk of the new crop of Brazilian coflfee 
is always exported during midsummer and fall. 

The commerce with Great Britain shows the following results: 
Imports into Brazil, 72,822,952$000 ($18,205,738), of which about 
9,722,000$000 ($2,430,500) was in gold and silver coin. Exports, 
68,859,440$000 ($14,714,861). This leaves, as far as merchandise is 
concerned, a balance against Brazil of 4,300 contosde reis ($1,075,000). 
At the present quotation, a conto de reis or 1,000 milreis (1,000$000) 
is equivalent to about $250 United States currency. 



Trade by countries. 








Value. 


U. S. cur- 
rency. 


▲BOBNTINA. 

ImpOrtn ,. r. .r. - r,r-,r .--.,,--. r,-, r-rr r 


MUreU. 
82.720,237 
9,432.500 


98, 106, 125 


BxportB 


2,358,125 








Balance a^j^ainst Brazil 




23,287,737 


5,760,000 










GERMANY. 

Imports 


21,221,533 
68,919,870 


5.305,883 


Exports 


15.979,842 








Balance in favor of Brazil 


42,000,000 


10,674,469 








7BANCE. 

Imports 


16,169,457 
83,122,848 


4,089,864 


Exports 


8,280,'aO 








Balance in favor of Brazil 


17,000,000 


4,240,846 








PORTUGAL. 

Imports 


14,455,164 
2,357,546 


8,618,791 


Exports 


589,388 








Balance against Brazil 


12,000,000 


3,024,405 








URUGUAY. 

Imports 


18,847,418 
5,668,273 


3, 461, KM 


Exports 


1,392,068 








Balance against Brazil 




8,300,000 


2,069,386 


ITALY. 

Imports 




9,016,911 
3,132,225 


2,254,228 


Exports 


783,056 








Balance against Brazil 


5,900,000 


1,471,172 
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The following are the details of Brazil^s trade with the United States 
from January 1 to August 1 of the current year: 



IMPORTS. 



Description. 



Iron and steel and their manafactaret kilos*.. 

Cotton and its manufacture do 

Apparatus, instruments, machinery, and accessories. . .do 

Arms and ammunition, military and sporting do. . . . 

Codfish do.... 

Lard do 

Biscuits do.... 

Tea do.... 

Chocolate, cocoa, and sweetmeats do 

Spices, cloves, mint, etc do 

Flour do.... 

Flour (not specified) do 

Fruiti and green vegetables do 

Butter do.... 

Hams do.... 

Cheese do 

Baoon do.... 

Alimentary goods not specified do.... 

Beyerages: 

Mineral waters do.... 

Beer do.... 

Liqueurs and sirups do.... 

Wines do.... 

Not specified do.... 

Cereals: 

Rice do.... 

Beans do.... 

Maixe do.... 

Wheat do.... 

Unenumerated do 

Preserved and extract: 

Meat do.... 

Fruits do.... 

Fish do.... 

Condensed milk do 

Forage, unenumerated do 

Animals, cattle head.. 

Earthenware, porcelain, and its manufactures kilos. . 

India-rubber manufactures do 

Pitch do.... 

Coal do.... 

Cigars, cigarettes, and other tobacco do 

Cement do 

Copper, lead, tin, aluminum^ zinc, its manufactures and flan- 

ders sheets kilos.. 

Coke and other artificial mineral combustibles do — 

Leather and skins, and its manufoctures do 

Cutiery do 

Leaves, bark, stalks, berries, flowers, roots, etc., for medicinal 

and dyeing purposes kilos.. 

Tobacco in leaf * do 

Grain and seed unenumerated do 

Grease and tallow do 

Articles of jewelry do.... 

Yam do.... 

Kerosene and other mineral oils do 

Wool,and its manufactures do.... 

linen, and its manufactures do.... 

Books and printed matter do 

Wood,rushefl,cane, and its manufactures do 

Railway rolling stock < do 

Medicines and drugs do 

Motora and engines do 

Mineral, vegetable, and animal oils do..., 

Manufactures of paper and cardboard do.... 

Printing paper do.... 

Perfumery do.... 

Pine do.... 

Sundry chemical products do..., 

Silk, and its manufactures do.... 

Inks, varnish, and material for do.... 

Utensils, tools, and implements do 

Glass, crystal, and its manufactures do . . . . 

Sundry articles , 



Total merchandise 

Gold in coin dollars. 



Grand total. 



Quantity. 



12,167,687 

261,667 

696,661 

48,144 

2,004,612 

B,0(».608 

2,798 

166 

282 

6,109 

27,206,684 

68,660 

610 

281,114 

12,287 

828 

410,666 

Ul,288 

2,174 
47,896 

8,044 

870 

12,420 

182 

174,986 

10,806 

64 

286,602 

21,826 

18,498 

78.807 

628 

46,000 

81 

108.164 

8,602 

4,667,296 

48,761,477 

12 

1,722 

468,047 

8 

46,486 

4,168 

10,920 

8,210 

42,860 

76,789 

67,147 

1,038 

22,669,046 

671 

18,640 

27,867 

177,483 

266»622 

122,620 

110,206 

2,961,880 

68,618 

182,246 

24,267 

12,061^468 

48,420 

577 

70,066 

201,688 

64,187 



500 



Value. 



MUreit. 

1,847,946 

716,285 

1,376,661 

206,662 

784,596 

3,046,846 

8,460 

872 

267 

9.146 

6,435,104 

31,514 

588 

867,998 

21,314 

1,072 

418.716 

88,458 

1,222 
84,661 

8,651 

232 

21,954 

116 

61,837 

2,677 

9 

85,091 

26,080 

19,024 

U8,988 

694 

6,581 

42,918 

10, 3U 

28.906 

496,049 

1,654,674 

848 

202 

171,096 

4 

284,840 

20,822 

8,769 

12,476 

18,071 

66,667 

8,516 

401 

8,966,575 

1,410 

26,208 

110,010 

72,837 

860,590 

817,700 

221,171 

1,877,100 

39,020 

60,511 

56,761 

1,298.270 

46.037 

26,118 

57, 169 

875,260 

60.336 

1, 141, 108 



27,880,584 
2,013 



27,882,697 



U. 8. cur- 
rency. 



1461,986 

178,821 

844,166 

51,666 

196,148 

761,461 

862 

218 

67 

2,286 

1,608,776 

7,878 

146 

91,999 

5,328 

268 

103,429 

22,116 

806 
8,687 

887 

68 

6.488 



12,884 

644 

2 

8,798 

6,270 

4,766 

29,788 

178 

1,396 

10,728 

2,577 

7,226 

124,512 

888,648 

87 

80 

42,774 

1 

71,086 

5,080 

942 

8,119 

8,267 

14,166 

879 

109 

991,648 

852 

6,562 

27,502 

18,209 

90,147 

79,425 

55,292 

844.275 

9,755 

15,127 

14,190 

823,317 

11.259 

6,528 

14,292 

93.812 

16,084 

285,277 



6,970,146 
508 



6,970,649 



•Kilo = 2.2046 lbs. 
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EXPORTS. 



Description. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



U. S. cur- 
rency. 



Sugar kilos. 

Castor-beans do. . 

Gutta-percha do. . 

Mangabeira and Kunivoba rubber do. . 

Cocoa do. . 

Coffee bags. 

Chestnuts hectoliters. 

Wax kilos. 

Sweetmeats do. . 

Medicinal leaves and roots do. . 

Fruits do.. 

Matte do. . 

Ipecachuana do. 

Woods do. 



Manganese tons. 

Sundry old metal kilos. 

Copahyba oil do. . 

Plants do. . 

Animal residuum: 

Hides, sal ted do. . 

H Ides, dried do. . 

Hair do.. 

Isinglass do. . 

Wool do. . 

Sundry skins do. . 

Quills and feathers do. . 

Horns do.. 

Unenumerated do. . 

Sundry merchandise 



96,042,882 

211,166 

9,628.765 

76,420 

1,911,936 

3,168,412 

28,587 

328,633 

60 

2,662 



2,440 
318 



7,700 
2,486 
16,937 



67,741 

800,813 

155,924 

176 

101,773 

1,006,665 

l,19:i 

5,000 

151,371 



Total. 



MUreis. 

18,163,867 

41,652 

59,924,573 

244.897 

2,365,967 

111,114,384 

796,415 

846,793 

78 

2,336 

813 

1,716 

9,550 

67,891 

212,382 

2,088 

39,359 

4,900 

51.944 

1,054,156 

270,368 

704 

74,750 

1,078,217 

13,320 

160 

28,858 

3,098 



H 540, 969 

10,418 

14,981.143 

61,224 

591,489 

27,778,596 

199,103 

86,448 

19 

584 

78 

429 

2,387 

16,972 

58,095 

522 

9,839 

1,225 

12,986 

263,539 

67,592 

176 

18,687 

269, 5&4 

8,330 

40 

7, lit 

7/4 



195,913,726 



48,978,481 



REMARKS. 

For the first time in its history, Brazil enjoys commercial statistics 
worthy of the name. The interest lately taken here in this branch of 
governmental science has caused an instructive controversy between 
the Brazilian secretary of state and the diplomatic representative of 
Uruguay. 

The reason is this: Brazil bought last year from the butchers and 
farmers of Uruffuaj products valued at 3(5,000 contos ($9,000,000), 
while Uruguay during the same period bought from Brazil merchan- 
dise valued at only 6,000 contos (*1, 500,000). 

The Brazilian (Government now asks the Uruguayan to so shape its 
legislation as to create a more favorable condition for Brazilian imports. 

The figures of our commerce with Brazil are much more unfavorable 
to us tlmn the Brazilian commercial relations with Uruguay are to 
Brazil.* 

The main articles furnished by Brazil to Uruguay are yerba-matte 
(^'Paraguayan tea") and coffee. These articles the Uruguayans buy 
almost exclusively from Brazil. But Uruguajr has less than a million 
of inhabitants, and the matte and coffee drinking capacity of mankind 
has its limit. 

The case of the United States is quite dirferent. While the Brazil- 
ian export to Uruguay amounts to almost 17 per cent of Uruguay's 
export to Brazil — about the same proportion as the respective popu- 
lation of these two countries — the export of the United States to Brazil 
during the first seven months of this year amounted to only one- 
seventh of the export of Brazil to the United States, as shown oy the 
official figures above. 
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Uruguay bought almost exclusively from Brazil those articles which 
Brazil can furnish. Bmzil buys from the United States, its best cus- 
tomer, only a small fraction of the merchandise it is obliged to import, 
and which we could furnish with profit to Brazil. Brazil buys irom 
Europe even such articles of manufacture as we selL to Europe: 
Agricultural implements, axes, bridges of iron and steel, cars for steam 
and electric railroads, clocks, clothing, electric supplies, firearms, 
glassware, hardware, instruments for surgical and optical purposes, 
pig iron, lamps, locks, machinery, organs, pianos, printing paper, 
shoe ware, carpenter's and lumbermen's tools, steel rails, etc. ; coal, 
butter, cheese, canned goods, etc. 

Our products pay heavy import duties and "extras" on entering 
Brazil. The great staples of Brazil (coffee and rubber) enter the 
United States free, but in most of the European countries they are 
subject to a high tariff. 

Eugene Seeger, 

Consul- General. 

Rio de Janeiro, Noveniher ^P, 1901. 



Tfie customs and internal revenue of Brazil. 






Source of revenue. 


1900. 


1901. 


Increase 
( + ) or de- 
crease (—). 


Import duties collected in gold 


MUreU. 
15,639,696 
291,180 


MilreU, 
25,133,987 
313,007 


Percent. 


Mftritime dues collected in gold 








Total collected in gold 


16,930,876 


25,446,994 


+55 8 






Equivalent at average exchange in currency 


62,189,363 

98,543,096 

9,039 


61,836,195 

83,003,775 

6,6T2 


+18 5 


Import duties collected in currency 


—16.8 


Maritime dues collected in currency 


—27 3 






Total 


150,741,488 

133,650 

5,219,850 

9,987,882 

692,839 


144,846,642 

121, 169 

6,778,787 

9,388,798 

537,582 


— 3 9 


Surcharges 


— 9.8 


Inland revenue 


+10.7 


Excise or consumption dues 


— 6.1 


Extraordinary 


— 9.6 






Total 


166,676,709 
2,431,912 


160,672,878 
2,684,285 


— 3 6 


DepodtB 


+10.4 






Grand total 


169,107,621 


163,357,163 


— 3.4 






Total collected in gold 


16,930,876 
116,918,268 


25,446,994 
101,620,968 




Total collected in paper 








BAHIA. 









I inclose various tables showing the imports and exports of Brazil 
for the six months ended June 30, 1901, classified according to country 
of origin and destination. 

This information has been translated and compiled by this office 
from data furnished by the Brazilian bureau of statistics at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

H. W. FuRNiss, Consvl. 

Bahia, Jcmuary 31, 1902. 

H, Doc. 320 iO 
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Imports of Brctzilf ahovnng country of origin^ from January 1 to June $0, 1901, 
[Value in U. 8. gold^ 



Articles. 


Argentina. 


Austria-Hungary. 


Belgium. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Steel, iion, and itb manufac- 
tures 


6.865 


S818 


Kilos.* 
70,754 
63,951 

7,666 
41 


114,924 
100,001 

6,416 
92 


3,564,220 
53,373 

85,801 
25,240 


$182,946 


Cotton and its manufoctures. 


45,025 


Apparatus, instruments, ma- 
cninery, and parts thereof . 


3,889 


1.747 


9,076 
47,043 


Garlic and onions 


11,980 


812 




Sugar 







3,089 


254 


OUveoil 


128 
180 


84 
14 


8,908 


656 




Codf^ph.. . 






Lard 










Potatoes 


270,133 
127 
23 


8,880 
27 
4 






825,723 


27,801 


Biscuits 






Tea 






60 
41 


86 


Chocolate, cocoa, confection- 
©ly etc . .... 


2,602 

255 

8,744 

2,919 


259 

27 

227,789 

259 


6 


Spices 








Wheat flour.... 


39,878,083 

295 

78,973 

7,814 


1,727,247 

9 

9,215 

8,600 


1,476 

4,000 

8,600 

868 

287 

56 


109 


Unenumerated flours 

Fruits and green vegetables . 
Butter 


364 
224 


6,516 


8,372 


814 


Hami " 


152 


Cheese 


600 
8,868,401 


238 
1,096,238 






25 


Jerked beef . 








Unenumerated foods 


4,853 

22,671 

26 

2,678 

1,374 

341 


876 

2,348 

8 

1,268 

451 

206 


116 


20 


Mineral waters 


269 
700 


11 
91 




Beer 


i,i84 
1,844 
898 
4,458 
1,000 


514 


Liquors and sirups 


814 


Wine 


81 


86 


184 


Unenimierated beverages 


788 


Rice 


6,000 


877 


83 


Malt 


1,186,740 
72,218 


98,063 
4,187 




Beans 


257,045 

5,722,080 

38,165,293 

417,557 

151 

11,752 


10,049 

122,483 

1,142,662 

9,505 

121 

1,442 






Maize (com) 






Wheat.... . . 


19 


1 






Unenumerated cereals 






Preserved meat 


959 
1,010 


101 
147 


262 

8,478 

894 

288 


269 


Preserved fruit 


422 


Preserved fish 


158 


Condensed milk 


70 

b7,794,566 

38,920 

1,766 

10,555 

20.050 


14 

147,580 

788 

8,265 

454,850 

186 






48 


Alfafa (hay) 








Unenumerated fodder 










Sheep 










Cattle 










China and earthen ware. .... 
Rubber manufactures 


10,507 
2,389 


4,885 
5,505 


296,640 

598 

1,979 

45 

5,206,084 

875,767 

4,554 
410 

2,892 
5,882 


16,778 
942 


Rodn 






190 


Cigars, cigarettes, tobacco,etc. 






30 
60,900 

2,906 

1,958 
28 

14,877 
579 


90 
608 

5,931 

8,616 
90 

8,735 
295 


66 






49,120 


Copper, lead, tin, and manu- 
factures thereof 






88,226 


Hides, skins, and their 

manufactures 

Cutlery 


8,068 


5,097 


11,676 
299 


Leaves, bark, etc.. for medic- 
inal and dyeing purposes. . . 






727 


Tobacco in leaves 


736 
>>480 

178,828 
1,268,473 


144 
22,171 

8,201 
175,184 


1,662 


TTnmAM tkX\A miilMi 




Grain and seed unenumer- 
ated 


11,669 


1,062 


260 


399 


Grease and tallow 




Jewelry 


80 

15,788 

15,017 

4,906 

800 

62,476 
258 


88 

523 

39,820 

9,179 

220 

26,207 
33 






Kerosene and other refined 
mineral oils 










Wool and its manufactures . . 
Linen and its manufactures. . 
Books and printed matter . . . 
Wood, cane, and its manu- 
factures 


2,850 

410 

1,253 

23,066 
192 


1,479 

787 

1,486 

1,546 
85 


16,947 
89,498 
8,076 

1,385 

26 

146.721 

8,262 

36,158 

166,788 
412,675 


88,011 

88,484 

1,206 

1.028 


Marble 


7 


Rollins stock 


13,917 


Medicineff and drugs 


............ 

1,527 

82 


561 
11 


2,239 

9 

161,096 

87,875 

244 


1,809 

2 

25,896 

10,171 

888 


1,068 


Mineral, vegetable, and ani- 


4,678 


Paper, strawboard, card- 
board, etc 


15,905 


Printinir naner 






84,087 


Perfimiery 






11 



• Of 2.2046 pounds. 



bHead. 
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Imparts of BrazUy showing country of origin^ from January 1 to June SOy 1901 — CJont'd. 

[Value in U. 8. gold.] 



Articlea. 


Argentina. 


Austria-Hungary. 


Belgium. 


Quantity. 

14,300 

218 
120 
179 

2,291 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Sundry*chemlcal products. . . 
Silk and manufactures there- 
from 


11,818 

187 
8 
88 

406 
11,139 


14 

220 
2,528 
1,885 

27,149 


$62 

1,917 

263 

1,096 

14,622 
96,248 


347,387 

2 
22,342 
383,789 

377,987 j 


935,630 
10 


Paints and dyestuflTs 


3,167 


Implements and tools 

Glass, crystal, and manufac- 
tures 


42,282 
85,863 


Bundrr articles 


168,104 








.... .| 




Total 





4,970,936 




718. 186 


i 


797,907 













Articles. 



Steel, iron, and its manufac- 
tures 

Cotton and its manufactures. 

Apparatus, instruments, ma- 
cninery, and parts thereof . 

Arms and ammunition 

Qarlic and onions 

Sugar 

Olive oil 

Codfish 

Lard 

Potatoes 

Biscuits 

Tea 

(>hocolate, cocoa, confection- 
ery, etc 

Spices 

Wheat flour 

Unenumerated flours 

Fruits and green vegetables . 

Butter 

Hams 

Cheese 

Coarse «alt 

Bacon 

Unenumerated foods 

Mineral waters 

Beer 

Liquors and sirups 

Wine 

Unenumerated beverages 

Rice 

Malt 

Beans 

Wheat 

Unenumerated cereals 

Preserved meat 

Preserved fruit 

Preserved fish 

Condensed milk 

Unenumerated fodder 

China and earthen ware 

Rubber manufactures 

Rosin 

Coal 

Cigars, cigarettes, tobacco,etc . 

Cement 



Copper, lead, tin. and manu- 
factures therefrom 



Coke and other«imilar com- 
bustibles 

Hides, skins, and their manu- 
factures 

Cutlery 

Leaves, bark, etc., for medic- 
inal and dyeing purposes. . 

Tobacco in leaves 

Grain and seed unenumer- 
ated 



France. 



Quantity. Value. 



KUo9.- 
618,635 
96,640 

716,106 
81,098 
26,235 

814 
46,276 

640 



8,061,796 
8,286 
1,791 

8,608 

670 

129,770 

6,224 

5,398 

223,947 

274 

6,417 



63 

4,121 

91,179 

1,287 

18,346 

687,264 

202,032 

17,760 

150 

61,506 



4,114 
122,163 
17, 162 
3,659 
10,600 
1,184,336 
6,292 



50 
108,573 

262,297 

100,000 



118,820 
8,467 I 

5,343 
3.101 I 

7,985 I 



f78,402 
150,642 

193.653 

18.896 

738 

47 

17,004 

167 



96,680 
4,394 
1,252 

4,598 

308 

1,826 

1,681 

8,564 

122,729 

134 

2,198 



Germany. 



Quantity. Value. 



29 

1,893 

9,675 

308 

9,677 

10,807 

63,606 

1,010 

85 

8,870 



3,783 

81,981 

7,978 

784 

808 

78,897 

10,281 



73 
1,814 

75,574 

1,161 

228,299 
9,712 

1,775 
11,849 

8,496 



KUo9.* 
3,472,452 
362,944 

680,371 

159,619 

3,790 

3,741 

494 

19,121 

9 

214,210 

2,765 

9,721 

2,622 

45,656 

44,769 

57,625 

960 

2,800 

5,874 

1,345 

137,655 

106 

48,571 

226,868 

28,996 

458 

44,258 

28,253 

4,864,397 

687.096 

1,970 

400 

1,800 

4,483 

29,564 

9,359 

7,118 



1,050,628 

24,055 

500 

1,087,655 

96 

5.863,682 

299,088 ' 

67,246 

50.088 

47,784 

68,677 
8,004 

114,804 



•Of 2.2046 pounds. 



•270,849 
81H,820 

270,436 

78,024 

180 

1,794 

143 

3,487 

1 

6,080 

3,467 

5,081 

1,013 

12,108 

2,607 

5,530 

832 

1,250 

2,702 

531 

1,266 

66 

4,218 

26,782 

3,891 

207 

10,248 

6.919 

216,411 

59,827 

134 

64 

207 

2,767 

6,100 

2,669 

965 



Great Britain and pos- 
sessions. 



Quantity. 



117,672 
41,174 
54 
10,834 
270 
72,067 

96,942 

1,181 

136,786 
58,318 

» 28, 772 
6,266 

8,019 



17,966,912 
2,878,624 

1,500,231 

30,469 

65 

669 

299 

6,602,792 

1,320 

2,206 

86,100 

69,093 

2,176 

168,188 

890,383 

88,138 

1,506 

769 

96,991 

6,129 

4,171,872 

19,696 

101,140 

10,768 

182,741 

67 

8,406 

80,686 

31,442,886 

11,790 

1,658 



906 

5,799 

25,158 

80,556 



8,908,716 

81,722 

589 

311,969,677 

186 

1,906,217 

3,288,818 

17,968,247 

44,361 
53,642 

24,932 
1.337 



Value. 



1698, 646 
2,265,747 

430,540 

56,978 

16 

66 

160 

656,890 

279 

1,118 

10,080 

85,648 

1,217 

57,164 

48,838 

8,718 

296 

275 

88,981 

2,696 

84,044 

6,762 

8,720 

1,828 

81,491 

67 

854 

21,088 

1,192.566 

1,159 

288 



415 
2,732 
6,119 
6,607 
6.823 



210,884 

60,899 

25 

2,449,557 

269 

21,944 

397,086 

164,596 

81,674 
57,852 

4,586 
858 

2,106 
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Imports of BrazUf ahomng country of origin^ from January 1 to June 30 y 1901 — Cont'd. 

[Value in U. 8. gold.] 



Articles. 


Fra 
Quantity. 


nee. 


Germany. 


Great Britain and pos- 
sessions. 




Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Qrease ftnd tAllow 


KUoB.* 
4,408 
884 
15,946 

1,496 

900,776 

88,763 

89,616 

36,368 

112 

18,793 

139,367 

2,666 

28,710 

107,972 
307,651 
61,497 


$850 
15,280 
4,160 

284 
197,080 
88,283 
76,387 

26,496 

m 

1,057 

169,887 

1,735 

6,493 

26,172 
28,723 
10^,514 


KiloB.* 
1,809 
712 
692 

81,611 
97,882 
22,226 
84,875 

97,698 
308 

77.170 
272,864 
121,191 

100,331 

1,226,062 

1.095,459 

6,320 

68,514 

769,537 

4.413 
2H5.166 
190,446 

1,160,766 


$800 

24,092 

216 

1,779 
194,489 
24,317 
21,746 

22,702 
68 
17,228 
94.878 
25,866 

16,526 

161.603 
97,073 
2,324 
2,204 
95,268 

89,603 
106,008 
87,093 

118,972 
670,473 


KUos,* 
119,978 
82 
4,767,667 

101,245 

242,643 

161,216 

12,892 

206.782 


t 

$16,379 

1,092 

606,221 

6,788 

882,818 

161,478 

19,572 

19. 2M 


Jewelry 


Jute yams 


Kerosene and other refined 
mineral oils 


Wool and Its manufacturer. . 
Linen and its manufactures. 
Books and printed matter . . . 
Wood, cane, anditsniaiiufuc- 
t\ive» 


Marble 




RollinfiT stock 


738,069 

188,297 
146,669 

785,015 

86,442 

88,716 

3,458 

781,167 

8,177,849 

3,021 

930,486 

1,307,287 

99,184 


181,625 


Medicines and drujfs 


56,616 


Motors and engines 


72,650 


Mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal oils 


115,411 


Paper, strawboard, card- 
board, etc 


24,602 


Printing paper 

Perfumery 


8,903 
8,076 


Pine wood 


21,478 


Sundry chemical products... 
Silk and manufactures tiiere- 

from 

Paints and dyestuffs 


339,927 

16,494 
135,908 
80,096 

234,424 


22,328 

180.062 
10.741 
28,190 

60,583 
624, 179 


216.672 

27.661 
123,604 


Implements and tools 

Glass, crystal, and manufac- 
tures 

Sundry articles 


277,163 

16,447 
646,246 












Total 




2,782,999 




3.688,907 




11,704,985 












ArUcles. 


HoU 
Quantity. 

263.985 
16,457 

295,150 


and. 


Italy. 


Norway and Sweden. 


Valhe. 


Quanti^. 


Value. 


Quantity. 

KUm* 
273,471 
187 

4,483 


Value. 


Steel, iron, and its manufac- 
tures 


$81,687 
10,621 

39.851 


5,251 
674.394 

176, M7 

7,094 

142,260 

6,169 

2 

14,102 

293 

6,634 

1,344 

26,927 

67,832 

6,127 

267,097 

6,117 

4,916 

7,190 


$1,211 
378, 141 

41,624 

612 

47,206 

1,372 

1 

2,135 

263 
1,610 

129 
4,893 
34,529 
2,278 
101,754 
1,724 
1,6m 

646 


$20,606 


Cotton, and its manufactures 

ApDaratu.4. instruments, mn- 

cninery, and parts thereof. . 

Garlic and onions 


106 
6.288 


Oliveoil 1 








Ckxiflsh 1 




1,676,147 


250,724 


Lard 








Biscuits 








Chocolate, cocoa, confection- 
erv, etc 


1,426 
177 


637 
62 






Spices 






Inienumerated flours . . . 






Fruits and green vegetablcM. . 










Butter 


2,836 

146 

206,338 


1,58-1 

74 

80,977 


1,006 


673 






Cheese 






Bacon 






Unenumerated foods 

Mineral waters 


830 

200 

1,644 

393 


i36' 

48 
269 
104 


5 


S 


Beer 






Liquors and sirups 


7,709 

5,871,529 

109,214 

819,960 

63 

28,473 

1,890 

2,064 


2,671 

508,670 

29,066 

19,687 

31 

1,682 

190 

152 







Wine 






Unenumerated beverages 


66,240 
96,100 


7.686 
6.554 


1 : :: 


Rice 






Malt 






Beans 






Maize (com) i 








Wheat 1 








Unenumerated cereals. . . 


10 


I 






Preserved meat 


24,096 

188,188 

66,009 

4,272 

6,890 

233,700 

6,086 

60 

8 

42^880 


is, 773 

29,764 

16,366 

891 

246 

11,007 

9,961 

2 

15 

uigiLize 






Preserved fruit 


484 

6,078 

126 


91 
779 
18 








11,629 
1,822 


* 2,072 


Condensed milk 


381 


Unenumerated fodder 




China and earthen ware 

Rubber maiiufactures 


138,711 


7,181 


4,881 


78 












Cigan, cigarettes, tobacco, etc 










Cement 


8,666 


218 


J uy x^j V-/V. 
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Imports of Brazily showing country of origin, fram January to June SO, lOOl—ConVd. 

[Yalue In U. 8. gold.] 



Articles. 


Holland. 


Italy. 


Norway and Sweden. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Copper, lead, tin, and manu- 
factures ................ 


KUos.- 
17,949 

257 


92,968 
290 


KilM." 

2,644 

7,941 
2 

9,089 

23,419 

758 

24 

143,475 

500 
4,614 
5,447 
12,991 

9,795 

684,131 

71,657 

6,667 

28,483 

166,729 

99,221 

1,499 


93,809 

8,188 
j6 

5,091 

1,580 

158 

641 

31,982 

119 
4,938 
4,680 
9,232 

7,047 
18,372 
30,994 

1,736 

3,838 

26,548 

11,450 

937 


KH09.* 
196 

168 
28 


9261 
227 


Hides, skins, and their man- 
ufactures 


Cutlery 


69 


Leaves, bark, etc., for medic- 
inal and dyeing purposes. . 


66 

484 
1,693 


22 

148 
838 
204 




Grain and seed, unenumer- 
ated 






Grease and tallow 






Jewelry 






Jute yam 






Kerosene and other refined 
mineral oils 










Wool, and its manufactures. . 


81 

375 

2 

100 


281 
194 

8 

19 






linen, and its manufactures. 






Books and printed matter . . . 






Wood, cane, and its manu- 
factures 


164.641 


11,566 


Marble 


Medicines and drugs 

Motors and engines 


163 


79 


88,741 


4,458 


Mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal Ollll^-^ 


17,881 

146,706 
33,561 


2,584 

7,168 
3,639 


647 

646,872 
799,492 


100 


Paper,Btrawboard,cardboard, 


46,740 
66,388 


Printlnir naner 


Perfumery 


Pine woou 






980,884 
67,806 


18,786 
3,602 


Sundry chemical products... 
Silk.aud manufactures there- 
from 


12,278 


1,878 


36,159 

484 
14, 161 
8,109 

10,733 


9,671 

6,298 

852 

4,898 

2,412 
88,794 


Paints and dyestuflTs 


14,680 
184 

13,180 


1,467 
466 

1,219 
2,767 


27,877 
8,064 


1,463 

1,987 


Implements and tools 

Glass, crystal, and manufac- 
tures 


Sundry articles 




2,783 










Total 




212,985 


' 


1,549,187 




428,405 










Articles. 


Port 


ugal. 


8p« 
Quantity. 


lin. 

Value. 


Switzerland. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Steel, iron, and its manufac- 
tures 


KUo9.* 
125,863 
15,823 

92,127 


921.589 
24,345 

8,400 


KUo9.* 
2,600 
2,648 

28 

30 

8,260 

17,122 

3,800 


9337 
2,460 

33 
186 

67 

4,938 

669 


KUo9.* 
1 
30,974 

12,164 
29 


922 

70,640 

6,237 
17 


Cotton, and its manufactures. 

Apparatus, instruments, ma- 

cninery, and parts thereof. 


Garlic and onions 


438,169 

669,801 

2,887 

8,654 

960,246 

768 

1,364 

10,285 

332 

46,682 

315 

2,265 

1,207 

414,210 

213 

9,695 

4,981 

168 

15,469,413 

21,766 

24,000 

2,472,293 

40 267 

4,500 

32,688 

90.366 


38,773 

144,444 

527 

3,306 

56,542 

246 

467 

1,427 

68 

6,141 

229 

882 

660 

z,m 

9,000 

1,096 

173 

1,586,388 

6,924 

1,419 

152,412 

620 

410 

1,549 

33.820 




Olive oU 






nndflflh 






Lard 






Potatoes 


115,306 


11,669 






Biscuits 






Chocolate, cocoa, confection- 
ery, etc 




6 
9,027 


3 
1,982 


2,886 


1,761 


Spices. 


Unenumerated flours 


9,275 
28 


4,420 
7 


Fruits and green vegetables . 
Butter 


36,982 


6,656 


Hams 


756 


220 






Cheese 


14,731 


6,314 


Coarse salt 


11,439,060 


86,895 


Bacon 






Unenumerated foods 

Mineral waters 


471 

10,182 

19 

644,662 

6,836 


100 

3,724 

18 

64,430 

2,980 


101 


77 


Liquors and sirups 


202 

443 

1,947 


69 


Wine 


248 


Unenumerated beverages 

Rice 


689 


Beans 


3,312 


278 




******"**** 


Maize (com) 






Wheat 










Unenumerated cereals 










Preserved meat 


174 


139 


168 


64 



•Of 2.2046 pounds. 
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Imports of Brazil, showing country of origin, from January 1 to June SO, 1901 — Cont'd. 

[Value in U. 8. gold.] 



Articles. 


Portugal. 


Spain. 


Switzerland. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Values. 


Preserved fniit 


580,226 

376,757 

4,080 

^155 

20 

801,825 

58 

1,350 

808 

1,282 

1 

51,668 
*1 

78,752 

105 

14 

55 

1,627 

34,002 

48,514 

180 

62,519 

8,285 

4,568 

1,805 

802 

3,880 

88,382 

41 
4,478 
8,227 

189 


S54,950 

51,869 

878 

2 

1,478 

16,812 

41 

81 

820 

658 
8 

8,862 
»>155 

5,854 

88 

453 

70 

2,467 

29,708 

18,781 

12 

11,839 

1,022 

1,892 
887 
127 
186 

2,503 

686 

681 

8,258 

98 
118,245 


127,428 
54.988 


t21,458 
10,529 


1,181 

95 

888.888 


f257 


Preserved fish 


27 


Condensed milk 


77,665 


Unenmnerated fodder 






Cattle 










China and earthen ware 

Rubber manufactures 

Cement 


15,260 

178 

2,920 

16,690 


1.106 
218 
128 

1,196 


6 
992 


84 
2,715 


Copper, lead, tin, and manu- 
factures 


98 

25 
28 


190 


Hides, skins, and their man- 
ufactures 


147 


Cutlery 






69 


Leaves, b«irk, etc., for medic- 


1.188 


101 




Horses and mules 




Grain and seed, unenumer- 
ated 


4,337 


288 






Grease and tallow 






Jewelry 






1 

438 

176 

1,898 

1 


86 


Wool, and its manufactures.. 
Linen, and its manufactures. 


6 


21 


1,245 
696 


Boolu and printed matter . . . 
Wood, cane, and its manu- 
factures 


116 
668 


52 
886 


2,859 
1 


Marble 




Medicines and drugs 

Mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal oils 


8,844 

88 

115 

2,070 

1 


8,778 

67 

62 
192 

1 


2,017 
561 
187 


785 
46 


Paper,strawboard,card board, 
etc 


272 


Printing naner 




Perfumery 


i6 


193 


Pine wood 




Sundry chemical products. . . 
Silk, and manufactures there- 
from 


5,534 
116 


2,299 
999 






2,106 
260 
884 

8 


23,716 


Paints and dyestuHs 


12 


Implements and tools 

Glass, crystal, and manufac- 
tures 


49 


55 


499 
10 


Sundry articles 




19,399 


64,909 












Total 




2,433,648 




267,783 




256,902 













Articles. 


Uruguay. 


United States. 


Other countries. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Steel, iron, and its manufac- 
tures 


20,446 

3,986 

6,794 

226,334 

60 

8,596 

6,084 

867 

24,283 

3,355 

2,803 

180 

298 

867,880 

1,182 

85,156 

118 


$13,099 
13,841 

2,605 

879 

14,722 

7 

939 

1,083 
146 
913 
247 

1,077 

79 
64 

19,868 
127 

11,549 
44 


11,026,128 
174,425 

470,114 
37,778 


$328,371 

98,864 

221,006 
36,132 


850 
29 

1,296 
1,000 


$71 


Cotton, and Itsmanufuctures. 
Apparatus, instrumente, ma- 
chinery, and parts therof.. 

Arms and ammunition 

Garlic and onions 


73 

1,106 
71 


Sugar 






182 


51 


Olive oil 








Codfish 


2,001,592 
2,291,886 


172. 140 
491,776 


7,101 
4,800 
2,743 


i,3or> 


Lard 


171 


Potatoes 


342 


Biscuits 


1,652 
166 

282 

4,531 

21,947,142 

44,857 

610 

159,715 

11,970 

528 


386 
191 

58 

3,436 

1,112.303 

5,632 

129 

49,546 

4,536 

285 




Tea 






Chocolate, ccx-oa. confection- 
ery, etc 






Spices 


11,230 

4,600 

1,032 

135,467 

102,750 

1.688 

698 


1,280 


Wheat flour 

Unenumerated flours 

Fruits and green vegetables. 
Butter 


260 

67 

15,760 

70.946 


Hams , _ 


888 


Cheese 


480 
897,909 


117 
4,028 


249 


Coarse salt 




Bacon , 


367,638 


78,888 






Jerked beef 


17,876,009 


2,296,448 







•Of 2.2046 pounds. 



bHead. 
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hnjxnis of Brazil^ showing country of origin^ from January 1 to June SO, 1901 — Cont'd. 

[Value in U. 8. gold.] 



ArticleB. 



Unenumerated foods 

Mineral waters 

Beer 

Liquors and sirups 

Wine 

Unenumerated beverages . . . 

Rice 

Malt 



Maize (com) 

Wheat 

Unenumerated cereals 

Preseryed meat 

Preserved fruit 

Preserved fish 

Ck>ndensed milk 

Alfalfa (hay) 

Unenumerated fodder 

8heep 

Cattle 

China and earthen <ware. . 

Raw rubber 

Rubber manufactures 

Rosin 

Cool 

Cigars» cigarettes, tobacco.etc 

Cement 

Copper, lead, tin.anditsman- 
umctures 

Coke and other similar com- 
bustibles 

Hides, skintf, and their man- 
ufactures 

Cutlery 

Leaves, bark, etc., for medi- 
cinal and dyeing purposes. 

Tobacco in leaves 

Horses and mules 

Grain and seed, unenumer- 
ated 

Grease and tallow 

Jewelry 

Jute yarns 

Kerosene, and other refined 
mineral oils 

Wool and its manufactures . . 

Linen and its manufactures. 

Books and printed matter . . . 

Wood, cane, and its manu- 
factures 

Rolling stock 

Medicines and drugs 

Motors and engines 

Mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal oils 

Paper, strawboard, card- 
board, etc 

Printing paper 

Perfumery 

Pine wood 

Sundry chemical products... 

Silk, and manufactures 
therefrom 

Paintaand dyestuffs 

Implements and tools 

Glass, crystal, and manu- 
factures 

Sundry articles 



Total. 



Uruguay. 



Quantity. Value. 



KUo9,^ 



90 
896 



19 

70,888 

4,896 

266,729 



6 

6,830 

1,487 

12,910 



5,944 

281,467 

5,802 

189,108 

574 

8,404 

946 



80,180 



b6,870 
18,690 
8,779 



71 
2,120 
1,000 



19,860 

26,868 

987 

8 



2.144 

1,560 

»» 1,560 

687,998 
1 



57,909 



546 

471 

1 

82,341 
42 
675 



619 

8,025 
l,4»l 
27 
1,400 
9,800 

17 

27 

8,166 

1,845 



7,800 
217 

4,268 
874 
509 
168 



842 



22,414 

258,610 

457 



United States. 



Quantity. Value. 



109,768 

2,174 

81,442 

8,044 

870 

6,468 

182 



168,254 

6,057 

54 

210.449 

17,602 

11,891 

54,972 

505 



45,000 



26 
54,525 



2,748 

1,888 

84 



181 
26,128 
28,328 

63,455 
49 



8,022 



923 
621 

1 

4,078 

2 

272 



175 

1,180 
106 
41 
106 

1,441 

264 
872 
608 

450 
29,960 



2.8(53.543 



1,968 

3,668,267 

40,968,680 



1,560 

876,891 

8 

86,992 
8,381 

6,894 
5,060 



24,937 

75,758 

26 

1,038 

16,257,568 

571 

10,710 

16,234 

138,176 
178,752 
91,742 
110,206 

2,555,453 

40,260 
99,603 
21,307 
9,068,»18 
81,964 



58,018 
157,333 

41,715 



Other countries. 
Quantity. { Value. 



119,065 

268 

5,280 

781 

51 

1,554 

2,552 



3,410 



10,203 

298 

1 

6,261 

4,483 

2,778 

19,341 

117 



1,447 



1,765 
1,109 



8,288 
85,928 
288,527 



8,608 

1,427 

1 

48,870 
8,467 

488 
1,972 



1,092 

12,288 

256 



624,525 

810 

4,908 

6,219 

10,281 
61.982 
49.398 
48,458 

263,889 



7,469 

9.109 

198,127 

7,844 

3,987 
9,883 
64,504 

9,823 
173,390 



» Of 2.2016 pounds. 



4,687,879 



i»Head. 



600 

994 

745 

2,200 

10,060 

842,158 

111,887 

15,081 

85,609 

372 

5,823 

221 



2.800 



7,586 

116,402 

13 



80|860 
164 



961 
6,525 
•299 

104,701 

27* 



217,066 

20 

827 

6 

60,308 

'*'i,'93i' 



92,668 

20,763 : 
2,816 I 



122,672 I 
32,072 ! 



17,486 
10 : 

7.795 



146 
62 
150 
144 
751 
19,922 

2,658 
975 
655 
166 

1,020 
241 



50 



160 

189,148 

20 



8,572 
425 

212 



232 
2,5?1 
5,976 

6,188 



11,878 

10 

454 

58 

10,280 

"■'792 



8,435 

1,658 
198 



2,380 
2,004 



1,068 
52 

1.001 
7,640 



381,886 
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Imports of BrazUfrom January 1 to June 30, J 901, 



Articles. 



Steel, iron, and its manufactures 

Cotton and its manufactures 

Apparatus, instruments, machinery, and parts thereof . 

Arms and am.nunition 

Garlic and onions 

Sugar 

Olive oil 

Codfish •. 

Lard. 



Total for six months. 



Quantity. Value, 



KHos." 

87,495,062 

8,590,368 

3,999.658 

291,088 

721,867 

8,036 

778,240 

9,315.018 

2,307,588 

Potatoes I 6,476,645 

~- '^ 67,156 

73,647 

21,828 

255.845 

62,767,746 

217,226 

421,088 

676,786 

124,278 

604,626 

16,660,696 

392,821 

26,244,410 

288,887 

'376,370 

248,019 

85,447 

22,295,024 

627,882 

36,681,164 

1,894,888 

8,409,821 

6,163,157 

38,182,708 

837,476 

149,000 

1,111,680 

568,123 

440,192 

7,827,646 

96,565 

2,458 

29,290 

7,678,148 

116,400 

73,421 

3,668,506 

858,972.012 

13,258 

12,742,376 

4,618,966 

18,126,483 

179,993 

98,322 

209,082 

19,089 

2,340 

1,249,911 

1,472,978 

1,251 

4,976,722 

16,625,264 

1,280,940 

286,645 

207,167 

812,219 

1,154,687 

888,836 

886,298 

8,654,770 

2,770,685 

2,976,818 

84.684 

10,977,856 

4,882,609 

27,496 

1,611.446 

2,144,148 

1,976,760 



Biscuits 

Tea 

Chocolate, cocoa, confectionery, etc 

Spice 

Wheat flour 

Unenumerated flours 

Fruits and green vegetables 

Butter 

Hams 

Cheese 

Coarse salt 

Bacon 

Jerked beef 

Unenumerated foods 

Mineral waters 

Beer 

Liquors and sirups 

Wine 

Unenumerated beverages 

Rice 

Malt 

Beans 

Maize (com) 

Wheat 

Unenumerated cereals 

Preserved meat 

Preserved fruit 

Preserved flsh 

Condensed milk , 

Alfalfa (hay) 

Unenumerated fodder 

Sheep 

Cattle 

China and earthenware 

Raw rubber 

Rubber manufacturer 

Rosin 

Coal 

Cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, etc 

Cement 



Copper, lead, tin, and its manufactures. 
Coke and other similar combustibles . . . 



Hides, skins, and their manufactures. 

Cutlery 

Leaves, bark, etc., for medicinal and dyeing purposes . 

Tobacco in leaves 

Horses and mules 

Grain and seed unenumerated 

Grease and tallow 

Jewelry 

Jute yam 

Kerosene and refined mineral oils 

Wool and its manufactures 

Linen and its manufactures 

Booksand printed matter 

Wood, cane, and its manufactures 

Rolling stock 

Medicines and drugs 

Motors and engines 

Mineral, vegetable, and animal oils 

Paper, strawboard, and cardboard 

Printing paper 

Perfumery 

l*ine wood 

Sundry chemical products 

Silk and its manufactures 

PaintH and dyestuflfs 

Implements an<i tools 

Glass, crystal, and manufactur&s 

Sundry articles 



Total. 



11,478,827 

8,665,226 

1,288,918 

281.768 

65,970 

2,219 

215,628 

1,087,728 

495,679 

207,916 

20,931 

48,289 

10,590 

79,468 

8,185,797 

26,989 

56,656 

289,090 

50,842 

194,988 

128,706 

87,478 

8,891,686 

46,490 

44,886 

41,847 

15,470 

2,187,761 

141,932 

1,462,652 

169,386 

208,206 

183,619 

1,144,472 

22,856 

62,462 

166,123 

108,684 

88,564 

148,422 

2,740 

80,679 

716,698 

458,636 

139,148 

126,001 

86.267 

2,742,458 

9,345 

150,961 

621,819 

158,227 

807,047 

172,458 

144,821 

20,064 

56.630 

96,767 

205,574 

42,679 

645,639 

644.896 

806,445 

276,450 

168,703 

158.756 

126,711 

425,204 

150.344 

422.271 

845,601 

264,228 

120,721 

238,116 

402,505 

284,880 

259,664 

511,288 

260,896 

2,402,271 



37,430,432 



» Of 2.'20Hi pounds. 
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Exports from Brazil from January 1 to June SO, 1901, 
[Value in U. S. gold.] 



Articles. 


Argentina. 


Austria-Hungary. 


Africa. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


RTixn T .,,....,. , 


*201 

1,992 

861 

4,280 

203,826 

•45,958 

636 

«68,900 

118 

7,847 

247,647 


21 

6,944 

66,164 

842,280 

136 

678 

164 

2,271 

4,218 

48,018 

220 

87,862 

1,164,116 

5,162 


JTflM.* 


KilM- 




Raw cotton 






' 




Sugar 










Rubber, seringa 










Cocoa .\ T. 


48,372 
•202,229 


•12,912 
1,648,268 






Coffee 


•61,690 


1880,990 


CaniatibA wax 


Cigars 










Cigarettes 










Confectionery 










Manioc flour 










Fruits 










Cut tobacco 


187 

178,214 

9,613,179 




















Mat^tea 










Lumber and timber 










Manganese 








•6,600 


34/468 


Scrap, other metals 


47 


12 

22 

1,343 

1,276 

21,033 

968 

2,902 

660 

3 

2,669 






Ftedous stones 










Piassava 


10,826 










T/fv^ plants 










Hides, dry 


79,634 
2,766 
18,920 

5.000 
80 


85,668 


8,867 






Hair 






Wool 











Unenumerated animal resi- 
dues 








Jerked beef 








Sundry articles 




110 


















Total 




1.693,845 




1,570,147 




416,468 











Articles. 


Belgium. 


France- 


Germany. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 

Kilo%- 
»»262 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Rmn 


»»48 


$2 


$13 


KHm.- 

»'322 

8,582 

800,040 

120 

30,768 

67.756 

678,740 

•551,299 

1,898,872 

<14,266 

3,095 

•459,846 

778 


125 


Raw cotton 


1,890 
108,140 


Monazite sand 










Bugar r - 










8 


Rubber, seringa 






1,137,060 

19,870 
1,200,077 
•474,125 


1.453,432 

12,973 

320.589 

8,690.314 


41,240 


Rubber, mangabeira, mani- 
coba 


8.819 

99,136 

•185,809 


2,810 
27.241 
806,650 


45,136 


Ccicoa 


154.371 


Coffee 


4,233,715 


Cotton seed 


22,887 


Nuts 










25,808 


Camatlba wax 










71,698 


Cigars 






•1,000 


11 


11,811 


Cigarettes 


10 


11 


992 


Crystals 


7.108 
492 


2,315 
162 




Confectionery 






640 

200,000 

245 

39,780 


187 


Bran 






4.180 


Manioc flour 






1,343 

565 


iio 

440 
3,000 


902 


Medicinal herbs and roots . . . 






28.436 


Fruits 








Cut tobacco 








4,747 

218,272 

24.129,889 

574 


5,064 


Roll tobacco 






11,200 

899,458 

659 

44 

23 


1.048 

222.314 

119 

274 

16 

22,876 

16,912 

308 


23,030 


Leaf tobacco 


4,920 
70 


1,022 
15 


5,678,241 


Mate tea 


27 


Ipecac root 




Dried tongues 






36.492 


15,180 


Lumber and timber 






17,545 


Manfiranese. . . 


'6,877 


25.862 


'2,590 
203 






Scrap iron and steel 


9,048 
333,291 

4,520 

675 

«97,807 


159 


Scrap, other metals 






66.944 


Mica 






620 


174 


2,401 


Copaiba oil 






806 


Gold 






«18,797 


9.126 

121,281 

105 


50,108 


Precious stones 






1980 


Agate and other stones 


6,7i6 
1,015 


272 
135 
28 


70 


18.309 
206,586 


1,688 
26,687 


Uve Dlantfl 




661 
706 


791 


Snuff. 




788 


8,912 
69,691 


3,060 


Animal oil 






8,666 



• Of 2.2046 pounds. >> Liters. 



•Bags. 



•1 Hectares. •Number. 'Tons. k Grams. 
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Exports from Brazil from Jantuiry 1 tola June SO^ 1901 — Oontinaed. 
[Value in U.S. gold.] 



ArtideB. 


Belgium. 


France. 


Qermany. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Wax 


Kil09,* 




2,732 
107,202 

7,000 
668,557 
210,927 

3,477 


fl,119 
10,266 
58 
81,701 
62,061 
1,468 


KUoB,*' 

7,788 

195,139 


SS,589 


Horns 






15,809 


Bone ash 








Hides, salted 






8,1&I,386 

1,148,683 

29,240 

846 


625,069 


Hides, dry 


1,893 
14,607 


1658 
5,808 


885,166 


Hair 


12,255 


Extract of meat 


1,802 


Glycerine 






110,365 

140 

68,020 

5,151 

6,600 

285 
60,607 


20,817 

61 

1,169 

10,998 
89 

666 
8,680 


Fish glue 










WoolT 


652,680 
1,002 


109,691 
288 


81,519 

55 

1,300 

236,441 


8,619 


Skins 


* 3 


Horns, points, and nails 


211 


Unenumerated animal resi- 
due 


9,000 


25 


5,922 


Tapioca 




Tlcum fiber 






150 
6,284 


110 


Jerked beef 






6,815 


661 
11,640 


1,176 


Sundry articles 




960 


16,418 












Total 




981,428 




6,079,641 




11,568,211 













Articles. 


Great Britain and Pos- 
sessions. 


Holland. 


Italy. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


■Rum 


»»52,776 
2,180,943 
11,686,768 
1.143,086 
5,747,065 

141,048 

427,104 

•18,568 

8,449,912 

028,963 

69,603 

•28,200 

771 

3,385 

890 

470,818 

2,451 

43,266 


$2,934 
442,421 
406,719 

48,311 
7,823,947 

118,468 

116,278 

189.336 

96,863 

140,681 

12,781 

656 

741 

1,872 

123 

10,294 

184 

6,709 

28 


KUo$.* 




KUos.* 
^265 


$13 


Raw cotton 








Sugar 






240 


14 


Castor seed 








Rubber serintra 






8,769 


16,SS0 


Rubber, mangabeira, man!- 
9oba 






Ck>coa 


231,742 «»4.20a 1 T^.fAl 


19,423 


Coffee 


•379, 872 


2.952,788 1 •56,856 
.1 . 


451,291 


Cotton seed 




Nuts 






034 


172 


Camailba wax 








Cigars 






•800 


16 


Cisrarettes 








Crystals 








. 


Confectionery 






404 


i54 


Bran 










Manioc flour 






101 


7 


Medicinal herbs 








Fruits 








28 


Cut tobacco 








5 


8 


Roll tobacco 


39,266 
8,635 


8,629 
1,461 


7,480 


676 




Leaf tobacco 






Mat6tea 


160 


20 






Ipecac root 


594 
140,260 


3,924 
80,163 

5,803 

36,177 

99 






Dried tongues 










Lumber and timber 








1,21X) 


Manganese 


»5.750 
2,391 











Scrap iron and steel 






60,000 

4,717 

24,986 


761 


Sonip lead and zinc 






345 


Scrap, other metals 


95,756 

11,056 

7,204 

12,018,998 


21,827 

5,473 

3,467 

1,029,140 

43,606 

220 

45,034 

4,680 

368 






2,688 


Mica 








Copaibaoil 








Gold 








Precious stones 








Agate and other stones 

Piassava 


530 
379,469 


8,296 1 865 










Live plants 


::::::::::::i:::::::::::: 






Animal oils 


4,800 








Wax 








Horns 


95,015 
4,112,923 
3.113,902 

16,222 

10,853 
1,629 

17,979 


6,706 
40,346 
431,704 
4,2M 
4,186 
2,150 
11,236 


::::::::::::!:::::::::::: 


3,650 


102 


Bone ash 






Hides, salted 








Hides, dry 




140,850 


89,830 


Hair 






Extract of meat 


........... .1 






Fish glue 


::::::::::::l:::::::::::::::::::;:::: 





• Of 2.2046 pounds. ^ Liters. 



BBags. Hectares. •Number. 'Tons. cQrams. 
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Exportsfrom Brazil from January 1 to June SO, 1901 — Continaed. 
[Value In U. 8. gold.] 



ArUclee. 


Great Britain and pos- 
sessions. 


Holland. 


Germany. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Wool 


1,900 

86,789 

672 

181,016 

9,106 
8,296 


11,411 

9,206 

1,095 

912 

4,721 
i;i96 


JTiZM.* 




KUos," 




Skins 






Feathers and plumes 

Horn, points and nails 








1 


Unenumeiated animal resi- 
dues 






Tapioca 




1 


Ticum fiber 






Jerked beef 


2,989 


440 
6,685 






Sundry articles 

















Total 


' 11,128,460 

1 




«3,(M8,002 




531,376 










ArUcles. 


Portugal. 


Spain. 


Uruguay. 


QuanUty. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Rum .ttt**.-M...,.......T.... 


»» 81,965 

1,482,660 

12,279 


$1,699 

266,762 

2,777 


KilM.* 




KilM." 

i>45,090 


12,292 


Raw cotton 


788 
62 


«1 


Sugar 


64,646 
140, 176 

8,616 

8,400 

•17,646 

27,900 

486 

28,664 

1,249,481 

486 


8,998 
196,881 

8,967 

2,066 

182.682 


Rubber, seringa 


Rubber', manigabeira, mani- 
coba 











Cocoa 






47,194 
•19,641 


12,182 
160,946 


Ctoffee 


•127 

89 

847 

1,428 

286,869 

68 


1,006 
686 
462 
406 

8,969 

60 


Cigars 


m 


Cigarettes 

Confectionery 






676 






8,888 


Manioc flour 






24,286 
248 


Medicinal herbs 






Fruits 






8,432 
10,906 


Cut tobacco 








13,529 
80,144 
33,172 
6,128,897 
13,720 
8,388 


Roll tobacco 










6,923 
8!695 


Leaf tobacco 










Mate tea 


1,601 


824 






487,852 


Ipecac root 






90,642 


Dried tongue 










5,044 


Lumber and timber 




12,188 
9,089 






1,871 


Piassava 


76.466 




6 


6,170 
7,289 


676 


Horns 




624 


Bone ash 


40 
167,868 
400,921 


2 

16,800 

106,849 








Hides, salted 










Hides, dry : 






286,688 

1,699 

62,691 

6,213 


49,775 


Hair 






572 


Extract of meat 








20,687 


Bones 










14 


Skins 


189 
38 


103 

11 
4,172 








Unenumerated animal resi- 
dues 






88,190 


4,425 


Sundry articles 




ii 


4,172 












Total 




429,686 




178,846 




1,066,754 














ArUcles. 



Rum 

Raw cotton 

Monozitesand 

Sugar...- 

Castor seed 

Rubber, seringa 

Rubber, mangabeira, mani- 

9oba 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Cottonseed 

Nuts 

Camauba wax 



United States. 



Quantity. Value. 



A'ito«.» 



93,195,599 

161,786 

9.500,612 



83,888,866 

6,522 

13,025,439 



73,622 62,136 

1,406,178 I 389,906 

•2,696,977 21,100,609 



•Of 2.2046 pounds. 



*21,703 I 127,877 
257,836 1 59,208 

bUters. 



Other countries. 



Quantity. Value. 



Kilos. • 



9,590 

i,*59i' 

1,560 

27,919 

•134,586 



1058 

2,*265" 

1.729 

7,104 

1,002,398 



Total. 



Quantity. Value, 



Kilos.*' 

<> 134, 929 

3,574,915 

800,040 

104,908,549 

1,294,822 

16,566,031 

201.290 

4,347,235 

« 4, 784, 267 

10,843,284 

« 49, 966 



$6,989 
710,693 
103,140 
4,308,350 
64,833 
22,658,483 

232,239 

1,212,423 

86,943.072 

119.200 

294,688 



•Bags. 



4 Hectares. 
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EocporU from Brazil from January 1 to June SO, 1901 — Continaed. 

[Value in U. S. gold.] 



Articles. 


United States. 


Other countries. 


To 
Quantity. 


tal. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Value. 


Cigr^rs 


KilM,* 




KUoB." 
«>1,300 
184 


t27 
249 


Kii09.* 

0567,984 
2,638 
10,488 
84,865 
670,818 
1,910,828 
84,688 


114,148 


Cigarettes 






8,186 


Crystals 






3,687 


Confectionery 


10 


«2 


500 


154 


6,837 
14,474 


Bmn . 


Manioc flour 






122,751 
160 


8,996 
88 
165 
72 


47,606 


Medicinal herbs . . . 


324 


171 
42 


81,091 
54,758 


Fruits 


Cut tobacco 




108 


18,576 

306,352 

26,249,288 

15,426,613 

15,576 

185,163 


16,264 


Roll tobacco 






35,306 


Leaf tobacco 










5,944,595 


Matetea 


2,440 
318 


377 
2,101 


678,943 
900 


6,623 
5.945 


1,657,973 


Ipecac root 


102,889 


Dried tongue 


50,403 


Lumber and timber 




14,936 
21,821 




1,342 


82,922 
134,240 


Manganese 


3,700 




•23,417 

71,642 

4,717 

456,416 

16,096 

21,600 

d2, 135, 602 


Scrap iron and steel 






1,327 
345 


Scrap lead and zinc 










Scrap other metals 


2,486 


459 






91,926 


Mica 






8,048 


Copaiba oil 


13,721 


7,856 






11, 619 


Gold. 






1.088,369 


Precious stones 










166,889 


Agate and other stones 










27,920 
672,466 


2,650 


PfftflsaTft 










82,919 


Liye plants 




1,012 




187 
562 


8,635 


Snuff. 




609 


4,309 

74,491 

10,651 

469, 145 

4,119,923 

8,274,076 

8,034,680 

205,890 

66.166 

110,365 

18,295 

874,812 

6,213 

959,573 

1.498 

138,815 

398.288 

58,892 

160 

15,940 


4,347 


Animal oils 






9,034 


Wax 






86 
60,900 


3 
9,914 


4 658 


Horns 






43,321 


Bone ash « 






40.405 


Hides, salted 


26, 1*28 
735,387 
143,667 


4,769 
212,885 
54,966 


1,238,246 
27,807 


178,600 
6,811 


1,238,133 
837,209 


Hides,dry 


Hair 


80.223 


Extract of meat 




24,139 


Glycerine 






( 


20,817 
11,431 


Fish glue 


176 
101,773 


154 
16,445 




Wool 


1 


185,137 
14 


Bones 


1 


Skins 


916,437 
826 


209,353 
2,420 






229,891 


Feathers and plumes 






3,515 


Horn, points and nails 






1,162 


Unenumerated animal resi- 
dues 


60,278 


1,946 




. . . 


18,265 


Tapioca 







9,876 
110 


Ticum fiber 








Jerked beef 




1,372 


301 
1,289 


2,580 
47,543 


Bundry arti«le« 


677 












Total 




39,102,964 




1,284,767 




78,978,871 











•Of 2.2046 pounds. 



^ Nimiber. 
PARA. 



'Tons. 



<> Grams. 



A noteworthy step in the development of the Amazon Valley is the 
recent establishment by the London and Brazilian Bank of a branch 
banking house at Manaos. Manaos is the center of the largest rubber- 
producing region in the world, and the London and Brazilian Bank 
officials, after careful considemtion of local conditions, are confident 
of doing a paying business. 

If the preparations of the London and Brazilian Bank can be accepted 
as indicating the magnitude of their future business, the results will 
be unusuall}^ large. The regrettable feature is that this is a British 
instead of an American enterprise. 

For months past, northern Brazil has been struggling with a severe 
financial crisis. How it stood the test has been recorded. I speak 
especially for the Amazon Valley — the inibber district. 
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Eventually, trade in Para will be placed on a broader and firmer 
foundation, the weaker business firms having been weeded out. Con- 
ditions are certain to improve, since the steadip^ inflow of the new 
rubber crop encourages tne belief that all previous records for the 
production of this article will be broken. A large rubber crop can not 
fail to bring relief, if only temporary. It means an immense circu- 
lation of currency, reaching all classes. 



Para, October 16, 1901. 



K. K. Kenneday, Conoid. 



STTPPLEMEKTABT. 

For the past twelve months, Brazil has been engaged in a desperate 
struggle with a financial crisis. For the moment, nowever, financial 
affairs wear a better aspect. 

The large volume of the new rubber crop — perhaps the largest evep 
recorded — promises temporary relief. It will require considerable 
time, however, to restore confidence. 

Business here is almost at a standstill. Dealers are gradually work- 
ing off their surplus stocks, which are already reduced to the narrow- 
est margins. A noteworthy feature of the situation is that the few 
orders which are being placed are booked with some firm in the United 
States. 

When the stocks of goods now in the hands of local merchants are 
exhausted, there will be a demand for American prints, cloths^ hard- 
ware, machinery, implements, notions and fancy goods, musical instru- 
ments, and geneml supplies, and when a substantial cash basis has been 
reached, the Amazon Valley will offer a richer field than ever for Ameri- 
can enterprise and trade. For some time to come, however, business 
with this section should be conducted on a strictly cash basis. 

Rubber, the most remunemtive product of nortnern Bi*azil, has fallen 
at least 20 per cent in price. Fine rubber is selling to-day for 80 cents 
per pound, as against %1 one year ago and $1.26 two years ago. This 
slump in the rubber market, coupled with the high rate of exchange, 
is ruinous to this section of the country. 

PUBLIC ENTERPRISES CHECKED. 

A regi'ettable feature of the situation is the fact that the large num- 
ber of public enterprises projected have been brought to a full stop. 
The construction of railroads, street-car lines, whaiTes, sewers, and 
waterworks has been suspended. 

AMERICAN GOODS PREFERRED. 

It is a noteworthy fact that American exporters have suffered less 
from the financial depression in Brazil than those of any other country. 
American firms deal for cash or on very short credits, while European 
houses generallv give six months' credit. Ships entering this port 
from the United States still bring full cargoes; but these consist, for 
the most part, of actual necessities, such as food stuffs, kerosene (in 
which we nave no competition), rosin, shooks, lumber, etc. 

NEW BANKS. 

In a recent report,' 1 announced that the London and Brazilian Bank 
had completed arrangements to open a branch at Manaos on Novem- 
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ber 1. It is now credibly reported that the London and River Plate 
Bank will also open a branch at Manaos on November 15, 1901. 

NEW LINE OP STEAMERS. 

The Hamburg- American Steamship Company has announced its inten- 
tion to establisn a regular line of steamers between Para and New 
York, to begin operations on the 1st day of January, 1902. 

The carrying trade between the Amazon and New York is now 
monopolized by the Booth Company. The fare from Para to Europe 
by this line is but $50, because the company encounters sharp compe- 
tition in this direction; but from Para to New York or from New York 
to Para the fare is $92. 

RUBBER. 

During the fiscal year 1900-1901, there entered this port 27,680 tons 
of rubber, as against 26,881 tons in 1899-1900; and of this amount 
15,194 tons were shipped to the United States and 12,486 to Europe, 
as against 12,474 tons to the United States and 14,407 tons to Europe 
in 1899-1900. 

It will be observed that the rubber crop steadily increases in volume 
each year, and it is noteworthy that the exports to the United States 
have largely increased during the past fiscal year, while those to 
Europe show a proportionate falling ofl'. 

This season's ruboer crop began to come in much earlier than usual, 
and besides being of exceptionally good quality, a larger quantit)'^ has 
been marketed up to this time than in any previous year. 

In the absence of reliable reports from the up-river districts, it is 
impossible to predict with anv aegree of certainty the actual volume 
of this year's output, but all indications point to the heaviest crop 
ever sent out of the Amazon Valley, and buyers and shippers here are 
making extensive arrangements for handling an enormous supply of 
rubber during the winter months. 

I append statement of the business of this poil; for the last fiscal 
year. 

K. K. Kenneday, Cormd, 

Para, October 23, 1901. 



Total exports of rubber passing through the port of Para during the fiscal year July /, 

1900, to June SO, 1901, 



To the 
United 
States. 



To Eu- 
rope. 



Total. 



July 

August 

September. 
October ... 
November . 
December . 



1900. 



January . . 
February . 

March 

April 

M^y 

June 



1901. 



Tons. 

309 

629 

678 

1,298 

1,064 

1,828 



1,0^ 
2,095 
2.801 , 
1,931 



Total I 16,194 



Tom. ' 
845 , 
791 
888 

1,103 
988 I 

1,410 I 



1,146 
1.449 
2,127 

912 
1,096 

781 



12,486 



Ton*. 
654 
1,420 
1,061 
2,896 
2,002 
3,238 



2,1^ 
8,544 
4,928 
2.843 
1,965 
1,434 



27,680 
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Review of exports from J^aro, 



Exports in— 



Europe. 



United 
States. 



Total ex- 
ported. 



Stock 
on Decem- 
ber 31. 



1900 

18W 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1894 

1898 

1892 

1891 

Exports from Manaos, 1900 



$14,818,996 
U, 651, 691 
12,078,742 
10,915,464 
12,556,424 
9,618,171 
9,012,658 
7,785,270 
7,077,628 
6,957,877 
5,023,200 



$12,434,667 
13,878,318 

9,830,265 
12,620,858 

9,015,450 
11,251,410 
10,461,030 
11,344,929 
11,431,559 
10,831,528 

2,989,525 



$26,748,663 
25,430,009 
21,909,007 
22,536,322 
21,601,874 
20,769,681 
19,478,688 
19,130,199 
18,509,182 
17,789,406 
8,012,728 



$981,000 
901,000 

1,336,000 
943,000 

1,062,000 
687,000 
846,000 

1,706.000 
919.000 

1,447,000 



TolcU exports of cocoa from the port of Para^ January 1 to September 31 ^ 1901, incltisive. 



January ., 
February 
March ... 

April 

May 

June 



Tons. 
12 
10 
17 
49 
194 
566 



Tons. 



July 1,062 

August 674 

September 166 



Total. 



2,740 



TRADE CONDITIONS IN PABA. 

There are evidences of a temporary relaxation in the stringency of 
the money market here and an improvement in trade. Nevertheless, 
the failure of the Bank of Pernambuco caused serious disturbance. 
Practically all the goods and supplies now sold in Pai*a are American, 
such as flour, bacon, hams, lara, canned goods, kerosene, machinery, 
hardware, prints, ginghams, drills, plaids, hosiery, notions, fancy 
goods, lumber, cutlery, musical instruments, electrical supplies, pho- 
nographs, etc. 

This improved condition of affairs will doubtless continue until 
spring, when further financial troubles may be expected. At the time 
of the panic in Brazil, many firms here took out moratorios for five 
years. The first pavment on these will fall due next spring, and the 
firms that secured them now believe that they made a mistake in not 
following the example of the others and going into bankruptcy. 
Many of them have setted for 10 to 16 cents on the dollar. 

During the past few weeks, representatives of European shippers 
have visited this port to study commercial conditions and attempt to 
recover some of tne losses inflicted by the panic. It may be said that 
outstanding accounts are regarded as total losses, and they little care 
now to male sales in this country. American shippers, however, are 
successfully doing a cash business. 

The rubber receipts at this port have been 30 per cent larger up to 
this time than in any previous year, but conservative business men do 
not regard this as an infallible criterion by which to measure the sea- 
son's crop. They state that an accurate estimate can not be made before 
December 1. 

An important feature of the situation is the fact that even if the 
rubber crop should turn out 29 to 30 per cent greater than that of 
the previous year, it will not put any more money into circulation, 
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because of the slump in the prices of all grades of rubber. The prod- 
uce of the Amazon Valley will bring this season from 20 to 40 per 
cent less money than formerly, while all the necessities of the people 
must be purchased with currency which has advanced 100 per cent in 
cost, though its purchasing power in the local market remains the same 
as two years ago. 

^ The health of this port is bad. I am informed by the leading phy- 
sicians of Para that yellow fever, smallpox, and leprosy exist m this 
city at all times, and not a day passes without at leaet one death from 
these diseases. 

NEW GOLD FIELDS. 

Excitement here is running high over the reported discovery of a 
gold mine in the State of Para. It is impossible to obtain definite 
mformation, but the preliminary exploration, it is said, revealed the 
fact that the ore is very rich in gold. Valuable stones are also 
reported to have been found. The chief drawback is that the mine is 
located in territory occupied by wild Indians. 

K. K. Kenneday, Conml, 
Para, October 30, 1901. 



AMERICAN UTTEBESTS IN THE AMAZON VALLEY. 

The pronounced drawback to American trade in this countiy is the 
lack of American banks and steamship lines. 

All the goods coming from or going to the United States must ho 
carried in British bottoms, and all business must be tmnsacted through 
British banks. Freights are far higher between New York and Pam 
than between Europe and Para, and passenger rates are almost pro- 
hibitive — all because there is now but one steamship line in operation 
between the United States and the Amazon. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the trade depression and other drawbacks, 
our exporters continue to enlarge their field here. Little or nothing 
but necessities is imported, but m foodstuffs, such as lard, bacon, and 
salmon, lobster, and other canned goods, practically the entire stock 
in Para is of American manufacture. All the flour and kerosene con- 
sumed in the Amazon Valley comes from the United States, and the 
trade is growing. 

American hardware has also come into popular favor here. I am 
informed on the best authority that there is more American hardware 
now in stock in Para than of English and German combined. This is 
not because the American product is the cheapest, but because it has 
eaiTied a reputation for quality and finish which places it beyond 
competition. 

The same may be said of the staple lines of dry goods now coming 
to northern Brazil. Practically, the only lines now selling here are 
white, blue, and brown drills; brown shirtings; colored and striped 
cottons; denims and fish lines. American manufacturers are now 
supplying these goods to the almost complete exclusion of the English 
makes. Our cottons are popular because of superior quality and 
attractiveness of style. Our drugs also sell well. 

American typewriters have become the favorite machines here. 
Several prd^rip h^ye been sent and the American make is rapidly find- 
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ing its way into the offices of business and professional men, to the 
exclusion of foreign machines. 

It may be added that this is not a favorable season for our merchants 
to introduce novelties here. The people are buying only immediate 
necessities now, and have little left for luxuries. 

EXPORTS OF COCOA, NUTS, ETC. 

The cacao crop is coming in briskly and promises an unusually large 
yield. By the last steamer to New York, one firm in Para shipped 
60 tons, and probably the next steamer will carry as much more. The 
cacao this year is said to be of excellent quality. 

The nut crouhas not yet begun to come down the river, but reports 
indicate that the season has been favorable and the crop will be large. 

There is an occasional shipment of fine feathers, though the trade in 
these goods has fallen off of late, owing to severe restrictions by the 
Brazilian Government against the killing of the birds. 

Shipments of deerskins maintain an even and unimportant average, 
as is also the case with balsam. 

BRAZILIAN STUDENTS FOR UNITED STATES. 

It is a fact worthy of note that many young Brazilians are now 
going to the United States to complete their education. Until recent 
years, the young men belonging to the well-to-do class of Brazilians 
were sent to Portugal, France, or Germany, to acquire their literary, 
professional, or scientific training; and it was as rare to find a Bra- 
zilian speaking English as it is to discover an American speaking Por- 
tuguese. Now, English is taught in some of the higher schools here, 
and the young men are going to the United States to study engineer- 
ing, electricity, law, medicine, dentistry, and other branches. 

CLIMATE, ETC. 

The climate is very trving to foreigners, especially in the wet 
season. Another drawback: is the cost of living, which is from two to 
three times as great here as in any other city in South America. 
Comparatively large salaries, ranging from W:,000 to $15,000 per 
annum, are paid to clerks, accountente, and managers in the foreign 
houses, but those who come here to accept them soon find that they 
can save little money, owing to the high cost of all the necessities of 
life. 

K. K. Kenneday, Consul. 

Para, February 1, 1902. 



TRADE IN MANAOS. 

Commercial conditions in Manaos are, on the whole, more favorable 
than in Para. Manaos is making steady progress as a business center 
and showing commendable energy and enterprise in buiMing up com- 
merce. 

The new rubber crop handled at Manaos is remarkably large. From 
July 1 to November 1, 1901, 4,300 tons of rubber were received in 
H. Doc. 320 il 
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Manaos, against 8,100 tons during the same period in 1900— an increase 
of about 40 per cent. This increase, however, is largely accounted 
for by two facts: First, a considerable part of the arrivals was rubber 
that belonged to last year's crop and came down late, owing to the 
low water in the Jurua River; some, also, was held back bj the pro- 
ducers, who would not send it down until they were furnished with 
supplies for the coming season. Second, more boats of light draft are 
in service this year than ever before, and they have alr^y brought 
down a good deal of rubber which in former years came late in the 
crop season — in January and February. 

Of course, in such a country, where conMnunication with the rubber 
districts is so slow and uncertain, it is practically impossible to make 
exact predictions of the crops. Most of the important rubber buyers, 
however, believe that this season's crop will at least be as large as that 
of last year. 

Owing to the high exchange now prevailing, fine rubber is worth less 
than 6 milreis per Jtilo, while last year at this time, it brought nearly 
8 milreis. 

Since January 8, 1901, all rubber produced in the State of Ama- 
zonas is required by law to be shipped directly from Manaos to the 
foreign markets. Formerly, about 7,000 tons of this rubber was ship- 
ped from Para. Since January 8, therefore, about one-half of the 
entire rubber crop of, say, 27,000 tons is shipped from Manaos and the 
other half from rara. 

The establishment of banks at Manaos will greatlv facilitate direct 
business with the United States and Europe, and will exert a consid- 
erable influence toward inducing more of the imported supplies for 
up-river to be sent directly to Manaos, instead of, as heretofore, com- 
ing through Para. The establishment of banks will also make easier 
and less speculative the buying of rubber at Manaos. 

The present high rate of exchange undoubtedly makes business diflS- 
cult for the receivers of rubber, as the cost of labor does not decline 
proportionately, nor do the duties on imported goods. One great oflF- 
set to this, however, has been the very low price of farinha, one of 
the principal articles of food sent up-river, which costs only about one- 
tentn ot what it did last year. 

The cable is very uncertain. It has been in working order but half 
a day during the last two weeks. The cable company has a new steamer, 
recently launched in England, which is expected here in January. 
There will then be two repair steamers in service, and, with a coaling 
station at Santarem, halfway between Manaos and Para, the company 
hopes to keep the cable repaired with much less delay than at present. 

Imports at Manaos, whicn a year ago were very much reduced owing 
to the financial crisis, are now coming in freely from the United States, 
an evidence that more confidence is felt abroad and that the worst oi 
the crisis is over. 

FAILURE OF THE PROPOSED LOAN. 

For several months past, the State of Amazonas has been conducting 
negotiations with Paris financiers in an attempt to arrange a loan for 
carrying public improvements to a conclusion. To facilitate this loan, 
the legislature of Amazonas passed a bill reducing the duty on rubber 
to 20 per cent and making it payable in kind or in gold; all rubber col- 
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lected from such duty to be turned over by the State government to 
the agents of the parties making the loan as payment of interest and 
principal until the debt was wij^ out. The governor, however, dis- 
approved this bill and vetoed it. It is now announced that the French 
capitalists have refused to make the loan, and Amazonas must look 
elsewhere for the desired capital. 

AMERICAN TRADE AND TRAYELEBS. 

During the past four years, United States manufacturers have come 
into the South American market and practically captured the ti*ade of 
this valley. But there is one feature of our relations which largely 
militates against our success. This is the employment by American 
firms of foreigners to represent tiiem in Brazil, either as traveling 
salesmen or local agents. Nine-tenths of the representatives of Ameri- 
can houses in Brazil are Germans, and the remainder are French, Bra- 
zilian, English, and Portuguese. 

Two reasons are given for this state of affairs: First, the difficulty 
of securing Americans who speak the language of the country; and 
(second) the fact that the Germans are satisfied to work for snialler 
salaries than Americans demand for this kind of service. So few real 
Americans are seen in Brazil that it has grown into a proverb that no 
one ever comes out here from the States who is allowed to live at home. 

English commercial houses send out young men for subordinate 
positions, and have them learn the language. They are promoted as 
fast as they show ability^ and fitness, and as a conseauence, the English 
never lack trained men in every line of business wno are thoroughly 
familiar with the people and the language. The Germans follow a 
similar system. Only the Americans are dependent upon the service 
of foreigners in a country like Brazil wnere the competition is 
especially severe with those verv nations upon whose people we have 
to depend for our agents. We should discontinue the practice of 
sending Germans abroad to create a demand for our surplus products, 
and substitute trained Americans who always have the interests of 
their countrv at heart. 

Never before, probably, have so many choice nibber plantations 
been offered for sale. On the river Purus and its tributaries, as well 
as the Madeira and Jurua, the best rubber lands are coming into the 
market at prices to tempt the most conservative. 

I have recently talked with several Americans who have explored the 
territory adjacent to the Upper Amazon and its tributaries in Brazil, 
Peru, R)livia, and Venezuela. They report that the rubber forests of 
these districts are practically inexhaustible. Vast areas of rubber trees 
which have never oeen worked, most of which are adjacent to streams 
affording transport facilities, are awaiting exploitation. 

BRAZIL LOSES VALUABLE TERBITORY. 

More than a year ago, Bolivia and Peru made formal claims against 
Brazil for certain territory in the Amazon Valley, in the western sec- 
tion^ of Amazonas. A commission was appointed to survey and rees- 
tablish the disputed boundaries. Several months of arduous work on 
the frontier convinced the commission that the river Acra — an affluent 
of the Purus— was within Bolivian territory, and the latter country 
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(Bolivia) was accordingly given formal possession. It now appears 
that the river Acra is one of the most valuable sources of rubber sup- 
ply to the State of Amazonas. 

Many hundreds of miles of territory along and including the rivers 
Purus, Jurua, and Javari will also be awarded to Bolivia and Peru. 

These also include rich rubber lands, which will now be removed 
from the control of Brazil. 

The eflfect of such a loss of territory on the State of Amazonas will 
be serious. Both Amazonas and Para derive almost their entire reve- 
nues from the export duties on rubber. The River Acra alone (already 
given to Bolivia) sends down some 2,000 tons of rubber per year. 
The loss of the other rivers mentioned will reduce the rubber product 
of Amazonas (and therefore its revenue) probably one-half, the annual 

?roduct of that State being now estimated at 12,000 to 15,000 tons, 
his will prove a staggering blow to the newly developed prosperity 
of Manaos, and can be overcome in the future only by wise and ener- 
getic development of the remaining resources of the State, which will 
^ke time. 

Meanwhile, Peru and Bolivia are offering substantial inducements 
for the development of their rubber lands and other resources in the 
shajje of reduced export duties, liberal grants of lands, mineral con- 
cessions, etc. , to syndicates and settlers. 

The effect on Para of this new order of things will be, if anything, 
beneficial. ^ All the rubber extracted in the Amazon Valley must come 
down the river and pass Para's door, paying more or less tribute in 
passage; and the great bulk of the up-river supplies of food stuffs, 
clothing, tools, arms, etc., comes from Para ana will continue to do 
so, at least for many years. 

Those who believe that the financial panic has permanently crippled 
Para will be disappointed. The only outlet for the rubber of the 
Amazon Valley, which furnishes at least two-thirds of the world's 
supply, is by way of the Amazon River, and Para is located at the 
gateway of this great natural highroad. 

I learn, upon ttie highest authority, that former governor Dr. Paes 
de Carvalho, now in Europe, has practically completed arrangements 
in London for a loan of £1,000,000 to the State of Para. The details 
of the negotiation are not yet given out. 

K. K. Kenneday, Consvl. 

Para, November 20^ 1901. 



SANTOS. 

During the past year, this city has experienced severe commercial 
depression on account of the bubonic plague. The oldest bank, Banco 
Mercantil de Santos, has had to close its doors. Santos is the only 
seaport in the State of Sao Paulo and leads in the export coffee trade 
of Brazil. Its population is about 50,000. Within the past two or 
three years, the town council has given more attention to the cleanli- 
ness of the city and for this reason Santos has suffered less from 
yellow fever. An additional 100 contos ($25,000) has been appropri- 
ated for sanitary work. 

The yellow fever season generally begins in the latter part of 
November and lasts until the end of April. This year there have 
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been only a few cases. Malaria and typhoid fevers, however, are 
frequent visitors. 

Tne new docks are a great improvement, and Santos can now accom- 
modate over 60 steamers of deep draft. Light and water are furnished 
by a British syndicate — the City of Santos Improvements Company. 
Some of the streets and buildings are lighted bv electricity. More 
than 12 cities in this State possess electric-light plants, among others, 
Jundiahy, Campinas, Limeira, Rio Claro, Kibeirao Preto, Amparo, 
Rio Grande, Piracicaba, and Sao Carlos do Pinhal. 

Santos has 4 health resorts — Guaruja, Sao Vincente, Barra. and 
Jose Menino. Guaruja, situated on the seacoast some 5 miles from 
Santos, has a beautiful hotel and about 50 cottages, all lighted by 
electricity. 

The most importanttindustry of this consular district is the cultiva- 
tion of coffee, which is constantly increasing. All business is trans- 
acted in Santos. The fazendeiro, or farmer, before his crop is gathered, 
receives payment in advance from the commissario^ who then sells the 
coffee to different exporters, keeping a commission of 3 per cent. 
The following are important coffee expoi*ters of this cit}^: 

Commissarios and exporters: Naumann, Gepp & Co., Limited (Eng- 
lish), Theodor Wille & Co. (German^, E. Johnston & Co. (English;, 
Arbuckle Brothers & Co. (American), Zerrenner, Bulow & Co. (Ger- 
man), Rose & Knowles (English), Prado, Chaves & Co. (Brazilian), 
Lawrence & Co. (American). Exporters: Carl Hellwig & Co. (Ger- 
man), Augusto Leuba & Co. (French), A. Trommel & Co. (German), 
Schmidt & Trost (German), Nossack & Co. (German), J. W. Doane 
& Co. (American), Hard, Rand & Co. (American), Krische & Co. 
(English), Henry Wolie (German), Karl Valais & Co. (French), 
George W. Ennor (English), Hoi worth v, Ellis & Co. (English), W. F. 
McLaughlin & Co. (American), Hayn & Rosenheim (German). 

Branches of the following Imnks have been established in Santos: 
Brasilianische Bank fur Deutschland (German), capital 10,000,000 marks 
($2,380,000); London and River Plate Bank (English), £1,500,000 
($7,299,750; British Bank of South America (English), £1,000,000 
($4,866,500); London and Brazilian Bank (English), £1,500,000 
($7,299,750); Banque Fran9aise du Bresil (French), 10,000,000 francs 
($1,930,000); Banco Allianca do Porto (Portuguese); Eboli & Co. (Ital- 
ian); Banco do Conimercio Industria (Brazilian), 10,000,000 reis 
($5,460,000); Banco Uniao de Sao Paulo (Brazilian), 10,000,000 reis 
($5.460,000) ; Banco de Sao Paulo (Brazilian), 5,000,000 reis ($2,730,000). 

A United States bank well capitalized would undoubtedly do a large 
business here. There is also great need for a direct line of steamers 
between American and Brazilian ports. A verv large and remunera- 
tive trade awaits its establishment, trade which otherwise must con- 
tinue to go to European countries. 

STEAMSHIP LINES. 

The following lines of steamers call at Santos: 

GERMAN LINES. 

iramburff'Sudamerikanzsche Damfschiffahrts QesdUcJiaft. — Weekly 
service, Rio, Bahia, Lisbon, Rotterdam, and Hamburg. 

Norddeutscher Lloyd Bremen, — Weekly service, Santos, Rio, Lis- 
bon, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and Bremen. 
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A, C. deFreitas dd Co, — Santos, Sao Francisco, Desterro, Bio Grande 
do Sul, Rio, Lisbon, and Hamburg. 

Rob, M. Sloman Lme, — Santos, Rio, Bahia, Pernambuco, and New 
York. 

BRITISH UNB8. 

Prince Line, — Santos, Rio, Bahia, Pernambuco, and New York. 

Lamport <& Holt, — Santos, Rio, Victoria, Bahia, Pemmabuco, and 
New York. 

Royal Mail Ooirwa/ny, — Santos, Rio, Pernambuco, Lisbon, Vigo, 
and London; also Buenos Ay res. 



ITAUAN LINBB. 



La Vdoce, — Santos, Rio, Genoa, and Naples. 

Navigazione Gene^^ale Italiami, — Santos, Genoa, and Naples. 

La Ligure BrasUiana, — Santos, Rio, Genoa, and Naples. 



SPANISH LINES. 



Oampanhia Transatlantica. — Rio, Las Palmas, Cadiz, Lisbon, Vigo, 
Marin, Corunna, Bilbao, Pasages, Pauillace, and Liverpool. 



AUSTRIAN LINES. 



Royal Hungarian Navigation, — Santos, Rio, and Trieste. 
Austrian Line, — Santos, Rio, and Trieste. 



FRENCH UNE8. 



Societe Oenerale de Transports Maritimes h Va/pewr^ Marseille. — 
Santos, Rio, Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, Marseille. 
Clmrgewrs Reunis. — Santos, Rio, and Marseille. 

BRAZILIAN LINES. 

Brajziliam, Lloyd. — Rio, Santos, Desterro, Rio Grande do Sul, and 
Montevideo. 

Errwreza de Na/vegacao Oram Para, — Santos, Rio, Pernambuco, 
Cear^, and Parii. 

Empreza Esperanca Maritima, 

Companliia Pa/raense de Na/vegacao a Vapor, — Santos, Rio, Bahia, 
Maceio, Pernambuco, Parahvba, Ceard, Mamnhao, and Pard. 

Conipanhia Naeional de Navegaca/) Costeira, — Rio, Bahia, and Per- 
nambuco. 

TRADE OPENINGS. 

It is well known here that United States manufactured goods are 
superior to those of European make. German hardware is successful 
simply on account of its cheapness. I believe if our shoe and boot 
manufacturers cultivated this market properly, profitable business 
would result. United States trade with Brazil has increased heavily 
of late years, the mowing demand for American goods being most 
encouraging. The White and Singer machines hold their own every- 
where in Brazil and are in demand. Our clocks and watches also have 
an excellent reputation, and the cheaper grades would sell well in this 
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country. The machinery for the electric tramways in this State, as 
well as the rolling stock, was purchased in the United States, and our 
electric fans and typewriters dominate this market. In fact, certain 
classes of United States goods are securing a firm foothold; for instance, 
bicycles, molding for picture frames, hinges, bolts, wire nails, screws, 
tools, locks, firearms, cutlery, razors, Kocnester lamps, agricultural 
implements, such as shovels and plows, and many other articles of 
general utility, including drills ana cotton canvas. The cotton goods 
from England, however, have a certain stiffness which is preferred by 
the masses, and large quantities are imported. 

Available statistics show, as a rule, the probability of the United 
States securing in the future a good share of the trade of a country 
which has heretofore been regarded as the legitimate mai'ket for sur- 
plus products of European industrv. 

A paper factory might pay well in Santos. On one occasion, for 
instance, the daily papers were not issued for want of paper. This is 
a good opportunity for those desiring to invest in this hne of business. 

Furniture manufacturers mi^ht find a market in this district for 
some of their products. There is no good furniture of any kind to be 
had here. The imported articles are very inferior and would find no 
sale, if there were anything to compete with them. At present, Austria 
controls the trade. The JBraziiians profess to make fine furniture, 
but their ideas and method of execution are so crude and their prices 
so exorbitant that the importation of good furniture at reasonable 
rates would drive the native product from the market. In small tools, 
such as are used by carpenters, stonecutters, blacksmiths, and artisans 
generally. United States manufacturers could certainly compete suc- 
cessfully. The superiority of tools made in the United States is 
acknowledged; the only question is the price, and the way to settle 
this would be to send a sample shipment to some reliable local dealer 
in these goods. 

United States textile fabrics are practically unknown in Santos. The 
few lines that reach here at odd times are acknowledged to be of good 
quality, but the prices are too high to suit this market. The demand 
is for cheap, brignt-colored materials, with special designs and frequent 
changes. I think the small trade with the United States is due to fail- 
ure on the part of our manufacturers to introduce their goods by for- 
warding samples and quoting prices. Some of the large houses of 
Europe send commercial travelers to Santos and Sao Paulo, where they 
engage rooms to display their samples. 

Americans must learn a lesson from their English and German com- 
petitors and exhibit their goods to prospective buyers. If our manu- 
facturers would send to Brazil well equipped, intelligent commercial 
travelers, speaking Spanish or Portuguese and provided with samples, 
it is certain that great quantities of American goods could be placed 
on this market. It is important that American manufacturers should 
have their catalogues printed in Spanish or Portuguese. The French 
language is also generally understood, and catalogues in this tongue 
can be easily read. The State of Sao Paulo has a large population 
of Italians, and perhaps it would be advisable to have catalogues 
printed in this language as well. I am informed by the Italian consul- 
general in this district that there are about 90,000 Italians in the city 
of Sao Paulo and in the State nearly 1,000,000. 
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Omr AND STATE OF SAO PAULO. 

Sao Paulo, capital of the Stkte of Sao Paulo, contains about 260,000 
inhabitants. It is well built and possesses many beautiful and costly 
edifices and numerous institutions for general and higher education, 
including a normal school, a law school, and a poly technic and pharmacy 
school. The city is situated on the plateau of the inner side orthe Serra 
do Mar range, at an altitude of 2,645 feet. The rainfall on the 
declivities of these mountains is very heavr, on account of the position 
of the mountain chain and the direction of the sea winds. The annual 
rainfall at Alto da Serra (the nearest mountain height) is 140.6 inches, 
while at Sao Paulo, on the other side of the mountains, it is only 59 
inches. The temperature ranges from 62.6 to 91.6. 

Contagious diseases, which prevail in the cities on the seacoast, are 
practically unknown in Sao Paulo. Very mrely, cases are brought 
m from the coast, but on account of the excellent climate are 
never epidemic. A well-organized board of health also contributes 
toward this happy result. The death rate (12.92 per 1,000) is very low, 
notwithstanding the influx of European immigration, which exhibits 
in general an unhealthy element. 

In the State of Sao Paulo, there are thousands of miles of sterile 
campo land and sandy plains on which only rank grass or scrub cork 
trees will flourish. Although notablv one of the richest States in Bra- 
zil, along the coast for a distance of from 50 to 80 miles inland the land 
is comparatively useless from an agricultural point of view. Beyond this 
strip, the soil is better and will, after the forest has been cut or burned 
down, produce fine crops of inoian com or rice. About IQO miles from 
the seacoast, begins the great coffee district, which is also variable in 
fertility. The area of the State is hardly less than that of Great Britain 
and Ireland combined. Brazil possesses a sufliciency of natural ele- 
ments to raise it to the rank of a first-class agricultural nation, but the 
vastness of its territoiy, its spjarse population, the great need of capital, 
and the diflSculty of communication, have retarded progress. 

RAILWAYS. 

The railways of Brazil are divided, I may say, into three groups, 
namely, the northern, the central, and the southern. The first is in 
the States of Rio Grande do Norte, Parahyba, Pernambuco, Alagoas, 
and Sergipe Bahia; the second in the States of Minas Gerae^, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Sao Paulo, and the third in the State of Rio Grande do 
Sul. These lines are usually only of local value and of 1-meter (39.37 
inches) gauge. A feWj however, are destined te become of national 
importance, among which may be mentioned the line from Recife to 
Sao Francisco. The Sao Paulo Railway connects Sao Paulo with Santes 
and the interior of the State of Sao Paulo. This line is 87 miles long, 
and was commenced in 1860. It tuns from Santos to the foot of the 
Serra do Mar range (about 14 miles). The mountains are climbed to 
a height of about 2,000 feet bv means of four inclined planes, up which 
the wagons and cars are hauled by rope traction. The power is sup- 
plied by stationary engines. Over £3,000,000 ($14,599,500) have been 
spent on the new line. The depot at Sao Paulo is the finest in Brazil 
and cost over i;250;000 ($1,216,625). 
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ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 

The electric street cars in Sao Paulo, owned by an American com- 
pany, have been in operation for about a year, and hundreds of peo- 
ple from all parts of the State come to enjoy the novelty of a ride 
m them. The physical characteristics of the city lend themselves 
admirably to the success of this enterprise. The capital of the com- 

()any is supposed to be ^,000,000, but I am informed that a much 
arger sum nas been disbursed. It is only a question of time when 
the whole tramway system of the city will oe in its hands. The same 
company will also construct an electric street railway in Santos. 

AMERICAN COLONY. 

There is a small colony of American citizens in this district, about 
four hours' journey by rail from Santos. Until quite recently, they 
have been engaged in planting melons, but since the Government has 

Erohibited the sale'of this fruit here, the greater part of the colony 
as been almost reduced to poverty. The exceptions are those engaged 
in other business. 

John J. Girimondi, Conml. 
Santos, June 30, 1901. 



CHTLE. 

VAIiPAHAISO. 

The Republic of Chile, beginning at latitude 17 on the north and 
extending to the farthest limits of S)uth America on the south, a dis- 
tance of 2,500 miles, forms a narrow strip of territory, nowhere more 
than 200 miles in width. The eastern border is the Andes Mountains, 
the snow-crowned peaks of which can be seen from almost any point 
within the teiTitory, while upon the west the Pacific Ocean forms a 
coast line of over 2,600 miles. 

Bordered as it is by the ocean, and including within its limits a range 
of mountains reaching in some instances an altitude of 24,000 feet, 
Chile presents a variety of climatic and geographical conditions ik)s- 
sessed by few countries in the world and by no otner in South America. 
It also possesses extraordinary natuml resources in the way of min- 
erals, timber, and a soil productive of a great variety of grains, fruit, 
vegetables, and grasses. 

The northern provinces of Chile, Tacna, Tarapacfi, and Antofagasta, 
comprise the great nitmte fields of South America, the richest and 
most extensive in the world. The first two provinces were acquired 
from Peru in the war between Chile and that country in 1879, and 
Antofagasta was annexed from Bolivian territory shortly after. The 
latter territory, designated as the "pampa," is an arid region upon 
which there is never any rainfall, and upon which there is absolutel}'^ 
no vegetation. Until recent years, it was considered unproductive and 
worthless; now, i-ailroads penetrate the desert region, millions of dol- 
lars have been invested in nitrate properties, and the product of the 
"pampas" amounts in value to something over $109,000,000, and com- 
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Eoses two-thirds of the export trade of Chile. The nitrate deposits 
ave attracted the attention of capitalists of all nations; vamable 
plants for mining and preparing the product for market have been 
placed in the desert, ana many prosperous towns have grown up along 
the coast as a result of the business in transporting the vast output. 

Farther south, toward Valparaiso, the most important seaport and 
commercial city in Chile, there is more vegetation, the rainfall from 
June to September being very heavv. Between the mountain ranges 
and hills which crowd close down to tne sea are beautiful, fertile valleys, 
where wheat, barley, oats, lye, and various kinds of grasses grow and 
mature well. That section of the country also produces a great 
variety of fruit of excellent quality, including grapes, from which are 
manufactured good grades or wine. 

From the capital of Chile, Santiago, extending several hundred 
miles south are wide fertile valleys and table-lands under a high state 
of cultivation and wonderfully productive. 

Still farther south, the topographical condition of the country 
changes, with the climate, and the semitropical appearance of the 
re^ons farther north gives place to wood-crowned hills and streams 
fringed with forest trees. In the provinces of Arauco and Coronel 
are rich and extensive coal deposits, which are now beinff profitably 
worked. The aggregate output of the coal mines in this district last 
year amounted to 600,000 tons. 

In the far southei*n provinces of Chile are vast forests, many of 
them still untouched by the woodman's ax. There the chief industry is 
the lumber business, which is being rapidly developed. The soil in 
the timber regions of southern Chile is good, and when the timber is 
removed, the land is valuable for agricultural purposes. Railroads 
are being pushed into the country, and many sawmills and flour 
mills, all of American manufacture, are being erected and put into 
operation. Practically all the lumber is cut with American mills, and 
all of the machinery used in the production of flour in this country 
comes from the United States. 

CJOMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 

The commercial statistics of Chile for 1900 (the latest obtainable) 
show a material increase in the foreign trade of the countnr over 

1899 or any previous twelve months for a number of years. The fig- 
ures relating to the import busineBs show that the United States ranks 
third in the volume of trade with Chile and fourth in the value of 
exports from Chile. In imports, Great Britain stands first, Germany 
second, and the United States third; while in the value of exports 
Great Britain, Germany, and France lead the United States in the 
order named. 

The value of imports into Chile from the United States for the year 

1900 shows an increase of $3,901,338'' (11,423,988) over that of the 
previous year. The increase in the value of imports from Germany 
for 1900 over 1899 was $4,572,980 ($1,669,138), while the import trade 
from Great Britain shows a decrease for 1900 from that of 1899 of 
$1,856,108 ($677,479). 

•The figures represent the Chilean gold dollar, which equals 36.5 cents in United 
States money. The equivalents in our currency are given in parentheses. 
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The figures relating to the exports of Chile to the four countries 
transacting the largest trade show that Great Britain alone increased 
her volume of business in 1900 over that of the previous year. The 
export trade with Germanv in 1900 was $694,999 ($253,675) less than in 
1899. The decrease in the export trade with France for the coiTe- 
spondin^ period was $1,364,155 ($497,917), and the decrease in the 
trade with the United States in 1900 as compared with 1899 was 
$962,513 ($351,317). 

The value of the foreign trade of the Republic of Chile in the year 
1900 was $296,212,777 ($108,117,664), as compared with $269,366,491 
^98,318,769) in 1899; consequently there was a difference of $26,846,286 
($9,798,895) in favor of 1900. 

Of the total value of the foreign trade in 1900. the sum of $128,538,142 
($46,916,422^ corresponded to imports and the sum of $167,674,635 
($61,201,242) to exports. As compared with 1899, there was an 
increase of $22,277,784 ($8,131,391) in unports and of $4,568,502 
($1,667,503) in exports. All the ports of entry, with the exception of 
Pisagua, which showed a trifling decrease of $140,388 ($51,242), experi- 
enced in 1900 an increase in imports as compared with 1899, as may be 
seen from the following statement: 



Port. 



Plsig^tia 
Iquique 
Toooi" 
Ani 

Taltal 

Caldera 

Carrlzal Bajo. 
Coquimbo.... 
Valparaiso... 
Talcahnano.. 

Coronel 

Valdlvla 

Puerto Montt 
Ancud 

Total... 



1899. 



Chilean United States 
corrency. currency. 



$1,328,698 

10,704,669 

1,586,484 

8,530,678 

1,160,278 

1,259,779 

314,894 

2,821.868 

66,968,613 

13,305,219 

1,837,031 

1,306,619 

151,986 

162 



106,260,358 



$488,160 

3,907,168 

679,067 

1,288,697 

419,861 

469,819 

114,966 

1,029,796 

24,443,644 

4,866,406 

670,616 

476,561 

56,475 

66 



1900. 



Chilean 
currency. 



$1,183,310 

12,668,826 

1,721,118 

4,677,621 

1,476,639 

1,308,200 

488,994 

4,116,092 

79,109,629 

16,681,448 

2,477,234" 

2,497,083 

241,943 

1,105 



38,785,080 1 128.538,142 



United States 
currency. 



$431,908 

4,620,471 

628,208 

1,707,331 

538,672 

477,493 

178,483 

1,602,373 

28,876,014 

6,062,229 

904,190 

9U,485 

88,309 

408 



46,916,419 



Valparaiso, the chief distributing center of the Republic, experienced 
an increase of $12,141,016 ($4,431,470), equal to 18.12 per cent; Talca- 
huano, the second distributing center, had an increase of $3,276,229 
($1,195,824), while the other ports showing gains of importance were: 
Iquique, $1,954,257 ($713,303); Antofagasta, $1,146,943 ($418,634); 
Coquimbo, $1,294,734 ($472,577); Valdivm, $1,191,464 ($434,884). 
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Table shomng the relative values contribtUed by foreign courUriea to the import trade of Chile 

in 1899 and 1900. 



1899. 



Ck)untry. 



I Chilean 
[ currency. 



United States 
currency. 



1900. 



Chilean 
currency. 



United Stales 
currency. 



Oreat Britain 

Ocrmany 

France 

Belgium 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

Austria-Hungary . 

Russia 

Greece 

Sweden 

Norway 

India 

China 

Japan. V 

Java 

Jamaica 

Australia 

Polynesia 

United States 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

Costa Rica 

Nicaragua 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Paraguay 

Brazil 

Fisheries 



Total. 



$44,388,060 

29,748,898 

6,526,162 

1,021,128 

1,536,682 

486,867 

81,203 

2,027 

31,667 



1,494 



12,974 

1,970 

916,154 

864,868 

13,912 

8,026 



767,623 

11,694 

8,197,569 

209,828 

1,047 

6,003 

844,026 

6,326 

174,87* 

1,546,907 

6,185,194 

226 

2,186,487 

1,835,600 

148,622 

1,777,489 

827,437 



$16,183,388 

10,858,348 

2,016,684 

872,710 

560,834 

177,706 

11,889 

740 

11,666 



545 



4,786 

719 

884,031 

183,178 

5,077 

2,929 



280,182 

4,268 

2,992,112 

76,406 

382 

2,191 

126,669 

1,944 

68,829 

564,621 

1,892,696 

82 

798,068 

487,494 

42,422 

648,788 

U9,616 



$42,481,942 

84,821,877 

9,289,642 

1,005,616 

2,232,861 

798,934 

16,078 

37,106 

72,832 

460 

252 

10,411 

814 

28,701 

10,272 

1.187,766 

510,881 

14,914 

448 

185 

9,818,061 



12,098,808 

808,987 

8,235 

166,887 

212,105 

2,874 

21,666 

1,076,288 

6,715,492 

138,026 

2,638,418 

2,011,268 

180,559 

1,640,170 

251,641 



106,260,858 



88,785,080 



128,538,142 



$16,505,909 

12.527,485 

8,890,719 

867,050 

814,812 

291,611 

5,503 

13,544 

26,583 

168 

92 

8,800 

297 

8,551 

8,749 

415.281 

186,289 

6,444 

164 

49 

8,899,267 



4,416,065 

110,987 

1,181 

60,581 

77,418 

1,049 

7,904 

892,825 

2,451,154 

50,379 

926.521 

784,109 

65,904 

562,162 

91,812 



46,916,422 



The value of the imports from Great Britain in 1900 represents 
33.05 per cent of the whole; Germany stands for 26.70; the United 
States for 9.41; Australia^ 7.24; France, 7.22; and Peru, 5.22. The 
principal articles showing increases were: 



Articles. 



Oil, lamp, etc 

Steel, bar and sheet — 

Wire, assorted 

Hollow ware, enameled 

Rice 

Sugar, brown 

Bottles 

Piping, iron 

Coal 

Kerseymeres 

Glassware 

Skins, assorted 

Drugs 

Btearlne 



Chilean United States 
currency, currency. 



$230,762 
247,817 
568,249 
221,420 
398,039 

1,292,587 
497,475 
884,186 

1,025,482 

1,088,623 
670,808 
302,309 
655,988 
562,891 



Articles. 



Matches 

Flannel 

Iron: 

Bar and pig 

Sheet, galvanized . 

Cotton, sewing 

Earthenware 

Paint, assorted 

Tallow 

Hats 

Tea 

Wheat 

Carpet, Kldd 



Chilean 
currency. 



$419, 111 
1,181,176 

163,465 
606,467 
247,865 
390,088 
165,576 
906.223 
446,902 
291,189 
1,603,792 
406,828 



United States 
currency. 



$189,476 
481,129 

56,015 
221,860 

90,471 
142,382 

60,435 
830,771 
163,119 
106,284 
585,384 
148,806 



It is worthy of note that since the imposition of a prohibitive duty 
of 65 per cent (December 23, 1897) on certain foreippi articles, with 
the object of protecting home products, the only articles out of all 
those against which the duty was leveled which show a falling off are 
boots and shoes, shirts, biscuits, printed music, and wax candles. 
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As already stated, the value of the exports in 1900 amounted to 
$167,674,635 ($61,201,242), an increase of $4,668,502 ($1,667,503) 
over 1899. 

Table showing the relaiive importance of each port of the Republic in the export trade of 
. Chile in 1899 cmd 1900, 

[Values in United States currency.] 



Port 



Pisagua '. 

Iquique 

Tocopilla . . . . 
Antofagasta.. 

Taltal 

Caldera 

CarrizalBajo 

CoquLmbo 

Valparaiso . . . 
Talcahuano.. 

Coronel 

Valdivia 

Total... 



1899. 



848, 
048, 
294 
148, 
666, 
090, 
837, 
223, 
849, 
207, 
917, 
902, 



59,533,739 



1900. 



14,479, 

80,898, 

6,179, 

8,307, 

2,732, 

1,213, 

456, 

3,810, 

4,669; 

761, 

8,393, 



61,201,242 



1900. 



Increase. Decrease. 



S4, 344, 517 
884,484 
159,410 
67,318 
123,780 
118,969 
686,993 



6,285,421 



9869,056 



1,445,457 
623,509 
99,231 



4,617,919 



The distribution of the exports compared with 1899 was: 



1899. 



Country. 



^reat Britain 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Spam 

Belgium 

Holland 

Denmark 

Portugal 

United States 

Mexico 

Central America. 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Brazil 

Falklands 

Cape Colony 

Shipe' stores 



Total. 



Chilean cur- United States 
rency. currency. 



$110, 
20, 
0, 



528,878 
921.999 
834,281 
869,949 
1,500 
842,678 
71,519 
157,865 
140,818 
849,858 



72,600 
259,271 
644,696 
248,312 
,123,537 
304,882 
829,082 
186,280 

22,318 



5,796,816 



$40,842,858 

8,001,580 

8,407,018 

817,681 

648 

126,076 

26,104 

57,621 

51,898 

2,682,698 



26,499 
94,684 
198,814 
1,650,633 
410,291 
111,282 
302,615 
67,992 
8,li6 



2,104,705 



163,106,183 I 59,638,738 



Chilean cur- United States 
rency. currency. 



$128,236,817 

20,227,090 

.7,970,126 

10,022 

85,634 

9,627 



6,887,846 

1m 

68,095 

239,687 

577,758 

1,675,208 

862,258 

889,263 

518,552 

149, 168 

23,145 

46,610 

5,263,100 



167,674,636 



$44,981,256 

7,382,888 

2,909,096 

8,658 

18,006 

8,614 



2,881,881 

274 

19,880 

87,449 

210,889 

611,814 

814,722 

142,081 

189.271 

54,444 

8,448 

17,018 

1,921,082 



61,201,246 



WHEAT IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 



The following table shows the importation of wheat into Chile for 
the years set out therein. The figures show an increase in importa- 
tion in recent years, which, when compared with the export statistics 
on wheat for a corresponding period, to be found in another table, 
would indicate that the production of wheat in Chile is on the decrease. 
The importation of wheat into Chile in 1901 was much greater than 
during anjr previous year, but the exact figures are not now available. 
The large increase in the importation of this article during the past 
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year is due to the fact that the wheat crop in Chile was ahnost a 
failure: 





Quantity. 

• 


Value. 


Year. 


Chilean cur- 
rency. 


United States 
currency. 


1886 , 


KUograms. 

42,286 

15,220 

1,578 

1,616,167 

101,916 

1,158,940 

20,370 

2,876.564 

20,419,277 


14,218 

2,061 

167 

276,072 

12,907 

122,268 

1,J720 

190,124 

1,603,792 


11,640 
749 


1887 


1888 


61 


1889 


100,401 

4,711 

44.628 

628 


1890 


1891 


1896 


1898 


69.895 
686,884 


1900 




Total 


25,762,808 


2,212,819 


807,497 





Of the 20,419. 3 metric tons (metric ton = 2,205 lbs. ) of wheat imported 
into Chile in 1900, 9,766.4, or nearly one-half of the total, came from 
the United States, and the wheat importations for the year 1901 will 
show even a greater per cent. The cereal is shipped from Pacific coast 
ports in sailing vessels, which reduces the cost of transportation to the 
minimum. 





Table showing the exports of wheat during the decennial period 1891-1 


900. 

lue. 




Year. 


Quantity. 


Va 




Chilean cur- 
rency. 


United States 
currency. 


1891 




tl m 
I m 
1 m 
fi49 
132 
J79 
S40 
160 
i68 
i06 


$6,676,612 
4,772.200 
4,684,063 


1892 


1893 


1894 


2,543,046 


1895 


1,666,278 


1896 


8, 178, 876 


1897 . 


2,002,113 
2,809,206 


1898 


1899 


1,672,168 


1900 


344,379 







Table showing the principal exports from CMLefor the year 1900, 



Articles. 



Chilean cur- 
rency. 



United States 
currency. 



Nitrate of soda 

Bar copper 

Iodine , 

Coal 

Gold, in bars and bul- 
lion 

Silver, amalgam and 
in bars 

Leather 

Copper ores 

Copper regulus 

Barley 



9109,946,156 
17,899,200 
4,043,172 
3,900,460 

2,806,698 

2,499.116 
2,348,053 
2,021,267 
1,935,165 
1,466,883 
1,879,674 



940,129,982 
6,533.208 
1,476,768 
1,423,668 

1,024,445 

912, 177 
857,039 
737,762 
706,335 
535,047 
503,645 



Articles. 



Guano 

Borate of lime 

Copper and silver 

regulus 

Wheat 

Silver sulphurets . . . . 
Chinchilla skins . . . . 

Walnuts 

Beans 

Honey 

Wax 

Clover seed 

Oxhides 



Chilean cui^ 
rency. 



91,377,400 
1,317,676 

1,150,836 
944,075 
868,332 
789,964 
552,061 
636,991 
609,617 
506,413 
482,067 
435,693 



United States 
currency. 



9202,751 
480,962 

420,a')5 
844,587 
315, 116 
288, 3;« 
201,499 
196, 6:n 
186,010 
183,746 
175,951 
158,028 
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Table ffwing an analytical compilation of the export trade of Chile in 1899 and 1900. 
[Population in 1895, 2,085,859.] 



Total exports. 



1899. 



Chilean .United States 
currency. currency. 



1900. 



Chilean United States 
currency. currency. 



1900. 



Exports 
per inhab- 
itant 
(Chilean). 



Per- 
centage. 



Mining 

^ricmture 

Manufactures 

Wines, liquors, and al- 
cohol 

Animals, hides, etc — 

Miscellaneous 

Specie 

BXEXPOBTATION. 

Duty-paid articles 

Specie 

Total exportation 



$137,642,605 150,289,551 
10,614,875 I 3,874,247 
4,662,650 1,701,867 



828,615 
5,451,707 

180,599 
2,595,577 



161,476,128 



1,228,850 
401,655 



163,106,138 



119,944 

1,989,873 

65,919 

947,386 



$151,640,148 
6,002,066 
8,458,807 

804,024 

4,849,235 

554,588 

2,025 



$55,848,654 
2,190,750 
1,262,282 

110,969 

1,587,471 

202,423 

739 



58,988,787 



846,348 
146,608 



166,810,878 



1,348,954 
15,803 



60,708,288 



492,358 
5,600 



59,588,788 



167,674,635 



61,201,246 



$50.88 
2.00 
1.16 

.10 
1.45 

.19 



55.73 



.47 



56.20 



90.43 
8.59 
2.06 

.18 
2.58 

.84 



99.18 



.82 



100 



NTTBATB PRODUCTS. 

The world's supply of nitrate of soda is derived chiefly from the 
northern provinces of Chile. The deposits occur in a narrow bend fol- 
lowing the eastern foot of the coast line of hills, at an elevation of 
from 3,000 to 4,000 feet, and at a distance from the sea varying from 
15 to 35 miles. The crude nitrate is formed under a covering of dust 
a few inches thick. The first layer is extremely hard rock, containing 
from 10 to 20 per cent of nitrates. This rock varies in thickness from 
a few inches to 18 feet, and is bored through in order to reach the 
richer material called caliche, which sometimes contains as much as 80 
per cent of nitrate. The caliche laver also varies in thickness up to 7 
feet The rock nitrate is neglectecl and the caliche is carted away to 
the crushers. 

The statistics relating to nitrate products show that the exports to 
the United States increased last year over 40,000,000 pounds. 

The chief source of revenue for the Government of Chile is the 
nitrate of soda products from the fields in the provinces of Tacna 
and Arica in the north of the Republic. As shown in the tables, the 
total value of exports from Chile for 1900 amounted to $166,310,378 
(160,626,638). Of this amount, $109,945,156 ($40,129,982) was derived 
irom the export of nitrate, and from mining products of all kinds 
including niti-ate, $151,640,145 ($65,348,653), leaving only $14,670,233 
($5,354,635) from all other sources. 

There is in Chile an association of nitrate producers and exporters. 
The object of this association is to secure uniformity in contracts, the 
maintenance of prices, control of output and shipping. 

The figures given below are taken from, ana the estimates based 
upon, a recent report issued by the association. The directory fixed 
the exportation from April to December, inclusive, of the present 
year, at 75 per cent of the quotas assigned to the several nitrate plants 
m the country. This percentage gives a total of 2,333,215 pounds, 
to which quantity there should be added the exportation in the first 
quarter of the year, amounting to 618,838,300 pounds, giving a total of 
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2,952,053,600 pouncls for the current year. As a result of the preced- 
ing calculations, it follows that the exportation in the first quarter of 
1902 should be 767,738,400 pounds, for by adding the exportation from 
April to December, amountmff to 2,333,215,300 pounds, and the expor- 
tation from January to Marcn last in excess of the stocks on Decem- 
ber 31, 1900, amounting to 26,346,300 pounds, the total of the quotas, 
the base of the combination, is made up thus — 3,127,300,000 pounds. 
In order to show that the calculation oased upon the 75 per cent of 
the quotas assigned to the works was well founded, the following esti- 
mates are given. The probable consumption from April 1 of the cur- 
rent year till April 30, 1902, is estimated as follows: 

Poonds. 

Europe 3,132,278,000 

United States 445,744,800 

Other countries 30,130,100 

ChUe 3,288,900 

Total 3,611,441,800 

To meet this consumption, there was disposable on April 1 of the 
current year: 

Pounds. 

Europe, on shore and afloat 1, 269, 815, 000 

United States, onshore and afloat 113,761,000 

Total 1,381,576,000 

To this quantity there is to be added the expoiiations by steamers 
from January 1, 1902, till March 15 of the same year, which ought to 
be on shore or in port before April 30, 1902, 205,790,000 pounds, mak- 
ing 1,587,366,000 pounds. It would only be necessary to export the 
balance of 2,024,075,800 pounds, and as the 75 per cent of the quotas 
gives a total of 2,333,215,300 pounds, there will be in Europe and the 
United States stocks on shore representing 309,139,500 pounds, com- 
pared with 248,673,500 pounds on April 30 of the present year. 

RAILWAYS IN CHILE. 

About 50 per cent of the railways in Chile are owned and operated 
by the Government. The latest statistics show that the aggregate of 
i-ailways in operation in the Republic at this time is 4,486 kilometers 
(2,788.2 miles, a kilometer representing six-tenths of a mile), 2,186 
kilometers (1,358.8 miles) of which are owned by the Government and 
2,300 (1,429.4 miles) by private companies. 

Practically all the rails used in the construction of the Government 
roads, and the rolling stock for the operation of same, come from the 
United States. Sixteen thousand tons of steel rails and 600 freight cars 
were recently imported from the United States for the Government 
railways in Chile, and additional orders have been placed for 400 
freight, 60 passenger, 3 Pullman cars, and 16 locomotives. The road- 
beds of the Government railways in Chile are good, and a fair i-ate of 
speed is attained by the passenger trains on the main lines. 
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The following statistics are taken from a recent report on the rail- 
ways of Chile: 



Coqulmboto Serena 

Ovalle to Panulcillo and Paloma 

Serena to Elqol (construction not yet completed) 

Chanaral to Animas and Salado 

Chanaral to Pueblo Hundldo 

Hoasco to Vallenar 

Valparaiso to Santiago, including the Vagas branch to the Andes 

Calera to Llgua and Cablldo 

Santiago to Talca, including the branches from Santiago to Melipilla, from Pele- 

auen toPeumo, and from San Fernando to Alcones 
ca to Temuco, Including the branches from Parral to Cauquenes, from San 
Rosendo to Talcahuano, from Santa Fe to Angeles, from Coigne to Mulchen, 

and from Renaico toTraiguen 

Talca to Constitucion 

Viloeto Choapa 

Valdivia to Osomo 



Total 2,186.6 



Kilo- 
meters. 


Miles. 


16.2 


10 


162.8 


94.6 


78 


48.4 


66 


34.7 


66 


41 


49 


30.4 


282 


144 


72 


44.7 


480 


267.2 


735 


466.7 


92 


57 


58 


36 


150 


93.1 


2,186.6 


1,358.8 



The railway lines at present in exploitation by private parties, 
beginning with those in tne north of the Republic, are: 



Miles. 



AricatoTacna 

Iquique to Estacion Central, and from there to Pisagua In the north and Lagu- 

nas to the south 

Junin to Pisagua^ and branches to the nitrate deposits of San Antonio, Cruz de 

Zapiga, Aragon, Carolina, and Sal de Obispo, and from these last branches to 

San Patricio, Santa Rita. La Union, Beames, Patria, Huascar, and Reducto.... 
Agua Santa to Caleta Buena, and branches to the nitrate districts of Negrelro 

and Huara 

Tocopilla to Toco, and branches to the nitrate offices 

Antofagasta to Ollague 

Taltal to C^hinal, and branches from Cancha to Santa Luisa, and from Ref resco 

to Lautaro, Atacama, and Julia 

Santa Luisa to limestone quarries 

Caldera to Copiap6, and branches to the mining camps of Puquios, San Antonio, 

Apacbeta, and Cbonarcillo or Juan Godoy 

Carrizal to Cerro Blanco 

Tongoy to Cerrillos, and branches from Cerrillos to Tamaya and Trapiche 

Los Andes to Salto del Soldado 

Santiago to Puente Alto 

Concepcion to Penco 

Concepcion to Curanilahne •River, and branch of the Arauco 

Maquegua to Port Laraquete 

Total 




1,429.4 



There are also at the present time 306 kilometers (190.1 miles) of 
railway under construction, as noted below: 





Kilo- 
meters. 


Miles. 


From Serena to Riyadavia 


84 
102 
56 
66 


52 2 


Prom ViloB tn TIUpAl and RaliLinAncii , , 


63 8 


From Pitrufquen io Loncoche . 


84 2 


From Antilhue to Loncoche 


40 4 






Total 


806 


190.1 





The following lines have been surveyed: Pueblo Hundido to Inca; 
Animas to Los Fozos; La Paloma to San Marcos; Ligua to the north; 

H. Doc. 320 12 
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Choapa to Illapel and Salamanca; Belt Railway of Santiago; Talca to 
Oriente; Cauquenes to Coelemu; Temuco to Carahue; Osorno to 
Puerto Montt; Vina del Mar to Quinteros; Alcones to Pichilemu; 
Angeles to Antuco. 

In the matter of State railways, work has been prosecuted on 10 main, 
secondary, and branch lines, which, when completed, will represent a 
total of 439 kilometers (272.7 miles). The final surveys of 7 lines and 
branches, representing a total of 275 kilometers (170.8 miles), have been 
completed, and 18 lines and branches, of a total length of 994 kilometers 
(617.6 miles), are being surveyed. The income of the State lines in 
1900 amounted to $14,944,180 ($5,454,626). With the $2,500,000 
($912,500) voted by Congress, 805 cars and some locomotives have been 
procured. 

The prolongation of the trunk-line system north to the rich zone of 
Tarapa<^ has become a national aspiration, and a contract has been 
entered into for the necessary surveys. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

There are three steamship companies — the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company (British), the Eosmos Steamship Company (German), and 
the (jompafiia Sud-Americana de Vapores (Chilean) — operating lines 
between the United States and South American ^rts. They carry 
the mails and do a general passenger and cargo traffic. In addition to 
the above-named companies, the firms of W. R. Grace & Co. and 
Beeche & Co., each with several branch houses on the South American 
coast, operate a line of steamers, carrying cargo only, from the United 
States to Chilean ports. 

The number of steamers owned by the several companies operating 
between the United States and Chile is given below. 

Number of steamers owned by the several companies operating between the United States and 

aSie. 

PACIPIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 



Name of steamer. 


ToD8 dead- 
weight 
capacity. 


Name of steamer. 


Tons dead- 
weight 
capacity. 


Colombia 


8.00O 
8,000 
8,000 


Peru 


8.000 


Qiiatemala 


Arequlpa 


8,000 
8,00C 


Chile 


Santiago 







This company has under construction at the present time the follow- 
ing steamers, which will run to San Francisco, Cal. : 



Name of steamer. 


Tons dead- 
weight 
capacity. 


Name of steamer. 


Tons dead- 
weight 
capacity. 


California 


6,000 
6,000 


Victoria 


6,000 


Mexico 


Panama 


6,000 







It also has the following steamers running between Valparaiso, 
Panama, and intermediate ports: Putw^ Serena. Pizarro^ Mendoza^ 
Arica^ and Ecuador^ of from 2,398 to 1,768 tons aead-weight capacity. 
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Name of steamer. 



Tacapel . . . 
Limari .... 
Palena 

Aooncaffoa 
Imperial .. 



1,917 
1,710 
1,600 
1,483 
1,390 
1,606 



Name of steamer. 



Mapoeho., 

Midpo 

Cacnapoal 
Lantaro.. 
Amasonas 
Itata 



Registered 
tons. 



1,549 
1.604 
1,449 
1,287 
1,145 
1,201 



K08M08 COMPANY. 

This company has five large mail and passenger steamers (from 5,500 
to 6,800 tons dead-weight capacity) running between Valparaiso and 
San Francisco, Cal., via intermeaiate ports. It has, altogether, 26 
steamers, not including 2 under construction, of 6,800 tons dead- weight 
capacity. During the year, about 20 of these steamers leave Valparaiso 
for San Francisco. 

MERCHANTS' LINE (W. R. GRACE A CO.). 
[New York to west coast of Soutli America (Chile, Peru, and Ecuador).] 



Name of steamer. 



Capac ... 
Cuambal 
Coya 



Registered 
tons. 



1,951 
2,781 
1,945 



Name of steamer. 



Cacique 
Cuzco.. 
Condor. 



Registered 
tons. 



1,961 
2,773 
1,957 



WEST COAST LINE (BEECHE & CO.). 
[New York to west coast of South America (Chile, Peru, and Ecuador).] 

Time-chartered steamers sailing under Beeche & Co.'s house flag; 
monthly sailings; steamers from 4,000 to 5,000 tons dead-weight 
capacity. 

Some of the steamers plying between Valparaiso and San Francisco 
and intermediate points are fine vessels, with all modem conveniences 
for ocean travel, and will compare favorably with many of the Atlantic 
liners. 

GOAL. 

There was a large increase in the importation of coal from the 
United States during the past year. In a recent article upon the busi- 
ness situation in Chile, the South American Journal contained the 
following concerning the coal trade: 

England has kept a finn grip of the coal trade, though the United States has secured 
a big rise during the year. At present, the American proportion is so small as to be 
insignificant, but a few more years' advance at the same rate as last will mean a serious 
innSid into England's preserves. The total of steam and smeltinjo; coal imported 
was 674,746 tons, as against 661,669 tons in 1899. The whole of this came from the 
United Kingdom and Australia, with the exception of 35,600 tons, as agidnst 3,200 
tons suppliS by America. 

The production of Chilean coal is rapidly increasing. The output of 
the local mines during the past year was in the aggregate 600,000 tons, 
which averaged on board the cars at the mines $12 per ton Chilean 
money ($4.88). 
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OILS. 

Nearly all the oils used in Chile for lubricating and lighting purposes 
come from the United States. The total importation of od for 1900 
was 16,756,102 kilograms (34,736,283 pounds), valued at $2,077,263. 
Of this amount, 14,808,259 kilograms (32,641,688 pounds), valued at 
$1,853,489, came from the United States, against 947,843 kilograms 
(2,094,595 pounds), representing a value of $223,774, from all other 
countries. There is no oil produced in Chile. 

PACKING AND INVOICING GOODS. 

In concluding this report, I wish to call attention to what has been 
frequently mentioned in the correspondence through this consulate. 
The most common complaint of the importers of American ^oods into 
Chile is the manner of packing, marking, and invoicing. It is claimed 
by the merchants and importers that many of the cases in which goods 
for this market are packed have been previously used for similar pur- 
poses, and that the original numbers and markings upon the cases have 
not been erased. These markings often cause delay and annoyance in 
the custom house, and not infrequently, purchasers of American goods 
have been subject to fines on account of errors caused by these extra 
markings, as the Chilean customs laws are very strict in this regard. 
Another feature of the packing is that instead of preparing cases 
especially for the articles shipped, thereby avoiding extra weight and 
biuk, all of which counts in transportation, in many instances cases 
are used that are much larger and heavier than necessary, the extra 
space being filled with paper or other useless material. The statement 
is also made by many merchants here that in the invoices, different 
articles are placed in the same list and designated by one number. 
This is also a violation of the customs law, and frequently causes the 
importer much trouble and annoyance, delaying indefinitely the dis- 
patching of the goods. EJspecial care should be exercised in this par- 
ticular, as the custom-house employees in Chile do not, as a rule, 
understand English, and complications in an invoice mean delay, 
which means loss and trouble to the merchant. Still another complaint 
is that American goods are not packed with sufficient care to protect 
them against damage and breakage. These matters should all be care- 
fully considered by every exporter of American ^oods to the Chilean 
market. They count in the close competition with the exports from 
Europe. Another consideration is the tact that the language and cus- 
toms of the country are different, and great pains shomd be taken to 
facilitate the delivery and dispatch of gcxnis on arrival at their destina- 
tion in the South American market. 

R. E. Mansfield, Consul. 

Valparaiso, November SO, 1901. 



ANTOFAGA8TA. 

Consul Greene sends from Antofagasta, September 2, 1901, clipping 
from the Chilean Times containing the following data: 

The valueof the foreign trade of Chile in 1900 was 296,212,777 pesos ($108,117,668), 
as compered with 269,366,491 pesos ($98,318,769) in 1899. Consequently, there was a 
difference of 26,846,286 pesos ($9,798,894) in hvor of 1900. Of the total value of 
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the foreign trade in 1900, the sum of 128,538,142 pesoe ($46,916,422) corresponded to 
imports, and the sum of 167,674,635 pesos ($61,201,242) to exports. As compared 
with 1899, there was an increase of 22,277,784 pesoe ($8,131,391) in imports, and of 
4,568,502 pesos ($1,667,503) in exports. 
The principal exports showing increases in 1900 were: 



Articles. 


Pesos. 


United States 
corrency. 


Articles. 


Pesos. 


United States 
currency. 


Bar copper 


2,970,927 
1,250,200 

608,966 
438,120 


$1,084,888 
466,828 

220,444 
159,914 


Merino wool 


428,903 

846,464 

18,294,874 

489,601 


$166,660 

126,094 

4,852,629 


CJopper regulus 


Qold, ingot and dust .. 
Nitrate 


Copper and silver reg- 


ulus 


Clover se6d 


160,454 


Quano 









The principal decreases were: 



Articles. 



Borate of lime 

Coal 

Barley 

Hides 

Common wool 

Flour 

Honey 



Pesos. 



924,942 
912,262 
867,292 
448,151 
1,091,767 
773,010 
346,202 



United States 
currency, 



1837,604 
832,972 
816.662 
163,576 
898,491 
282,149 
126,364 



Articles. 



Copper ore 

Manganese ore 

Bar ffllver 

Wheat 

Gold specie ... 
Silver specie .. 



Pesos. 



United States 
currency. 



1,664,176 
466,616 
1,279,069 
3,640,032 
2,176,089 
417,463 



$570,924 
170,278 
466,867 
1,828,612 
794,272 
162,374 



The transit trade of the Republic in 1900 represented a total value of 15,264,394 
pesos ($5,571,504), being an increase of 6,621.654 pesos ($2,057,904) over 1899. Nearly 
the whole of this trade was with Bolivia, wnich country, by virtue of treaty conces- 
sions, uses Antofagasta as a free port for its imports and exports. Of the total of 
15,264,394 pesos ($5,571,504), the sum of 15,098,118 pesos ($5,510,813) corresponded 
to Bolivia; 67,166 pesos ($24,516) to Peru; and 66^126 pesos ($24,136) to ships' stores 
which are taken out of bond duty free. The chief increases in the transit trade in 
1900 were: 



Articles. 


Pesos. 

506,173 
124,640 
383,420 
164,963 
189,703 
114,611 


United States 
currency. 


Articles. 


Pesos. 


United States 
currency. 


Alcohol 


$84,388 
46,494 

139,948 
60,208 
69,242 
41,833 


Trouserings 


268,063 
136,346 
115,462 
166.284 
386,214 
180,907 


197,843 
49,766 


Aniline 


Tjinrib^T , . , 


Baizes 


Machinery 


42,140 
70,694 


Kerseymeres 


Shawls, woolen 

Prints 




122,718 


Flannel 


Hats, woolen 


66,031 







IQUIQUE. 

From statistics just received, I am able to state that there was 
imported into this consular district from the United States during the 
year 1900 merchandise to the amount of $1,091,029 Chilean gold 
($398,225 United States currency). I regret that I have not at hand 
statistics giving impoi-te during the preceding year. 

The declarecr exports to the United States irom this district for the 
fiscal year ended tJune 30, 1901, amounted to $6,245,372.94, as against 
$5,913,051.33 for the preceding year, an increase of $332,321.61. 

The exports from this district are almost exclusively nitrate of soda 
and iodine. 

REVENUE. 

The revenues of Chile in 1900 yielded $28,325,571 ($10,338,833.42) 
on importations and $50,171,003 ($18,312,416.10) on exportations, 
making a total of $78,496,874 ($28,651,249.52), an increase of $9,883,119 
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($2,607,338.44) over the preceding year. This district yielded $1,786,884 
($652,212.66) on imports and $40,339,690 ($14,723,986.85) on exports, 
making a total of $42,126,574 ($15,376,199.51), or 53.66 per cent of 
the entire revenue of Chile. 

The following table gives the principal articles imported into this 
consular district and the value thereof m Chilean gold (1 peso = 36.5 
cents United States currency), together with the tariff rate of duties, 
in 1900: 



Principal articles imported into this consular districtf rate of tariff and value, by countries. 



Articles. 


Tariff.* 


England. 


France. 


Ctermcmy. 


Italy. 


United 
States. 


Otiier 
coun- 
tries. 


Alcohol 


Percent. 

to $16. 00 

«»«1.60 

85 

25 


Pe809. 

84,205 

1,750 

176 

614 

1,700 


Pesos. 
25,620 
960 


Pesos. 
940 


Pesos, 


Pesos. 
2,560 
686 


Pesos. 
2,020 
882 


Do 




Aitnondfl 


1,610 

4,708 

217 




140 


Add, sulphuric 










Anchors 










Animals: 

Goats 










110 


Sheep 


150 












7,876 


Vicunas 












16,800 


Baskets 


60 
25 
i»t3.00 
60 
25 

60 


70 
2,162 
4,160 
2,162 

60 

2,205 

2,244 

40 

630 

863 

10,908 

667 

18,104 








120 


24 


Bedsteads 










Beer 












Brushes 


176 
1,185 

12,446 
6,867 


860 
16 

11,864 
892 


'*'i6;886' 

166 
878 


180 




Blankets 




Books: 

Blank 


651 

8,088 

200 

60 


656 


Printed 




Brrw^Tng 


60 
35 
26 
60 
36 
35 
6 




Buttons, assorted 


464 


97 
1,918 
3,215 

97 
1,654 
2,005 

5,461 


881 




Borax .'. 




Confectionarios 


1,101 
111 
440 
679 


5,582 
600 
269 


96 


120 


Caps 


165 


Chocolate 




406 


Chloride of lime 






'^"PSUs 


10,848 

905 

13 

255 

**3*759,'686' 
970 
632 
58,800 
967 
1,738 
799 

4,628 

3,608 

372 

69 

346 

18,676 








Sheets 


, , 










Corks for bottles 






681 


182 
964 




1,660 


Corsets 


60 
10 


863 
408 






Coffee 






248,522 


Coal 






248,000 


•2,516,220 


Coaches 


60 
50 
26 
26 
35 
60 

60 
60 
60 
35 
60 
86 
26 
26 
35 
16 
15 










Cardboard 




2,219 
7,542 






406 


Cashmeres 


17,675 


8,106 






Coffee mills 


8,208 
7,974 




Candles 




86,777 
1,478 

6,978 

782 

8,670 

34 

10 

875 

4,712 

84,143 

20,884 

61,330 

224 

966 

1,832 

4.682 

4,391 

8,194 

947 

815 

178 


25 
11,961 


"•SiiS 


Cheese 


117 


Clothing: 

Reaay-made 


892 


25 


Ready-made, ladies'. 


25 


86 




Chalre 


60 
86 




Combs 


80 
24 




40 


Canes 


244 




Carpets 




106 


Demijohns 










Drugs 


23,318 

649 

29,568 

129 

1,462 

1,866 

69,976 
4,969 

843 
2,340 
2,148 

881 


2,975 
100 


7,831 


80,376 
14 


77,189 


Dishes 


2,229 


Dynamite 






Elastic, assorted 


429 








Felt for lining boats 




8,629 
218 

2,476 




Furniture 


60 

25 
36 
85 
85 


20 

1,971 

7,847 

5 944 

848 

860 

416 






Fabrics: 

Cotton 


1,484 




Cotton and woolen . . 


26 


Silk and woolen 

Silk 


812 

100 

1,667 

770 


48 
896 


42 
28,801 


Linen 




Woolen 


85 
85 
60 
85 
85 






Firecrackers 


4,721 


7,796 


Frui ts, dry and canned . . 
Firpftrms 


272 

584 

86 

10,843 


126 


184 

60 

26,166 

60,108 


1,209 


216 


484 

160 




Ammunition 








Fuse for djmamite 




020 
1,026 


4.607 


Fumltnre,' church 




2,i76 




^761 



• All those left blank are on the free list 



>> Special duty. 



«FiomAustiallA. 
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Principal articlej* imported into this conmlar districtf etc. — Continued. 



Articles. 


Tariff.* 


England. 


France. 


Germany. 


Italy. 


United 
States. 


Other 
coun- 
tries. 


QlSOB 


Percent 
25 
25 
25 
85 
15 

85 
60 
85 
85 

35 
25 

25 
25 
15 


Petot. 
460 

».^ 

213 
6,624 

408 
2,815 
1,458 
7,095 

6,194 
85,492 

2,081 
738 

2,9U 
82,260 
52,665 

791 
8,989 
16,671 
7,889 


Pesos. 


Pesos. 

858 

21,869 

509 

2,428 

4,976 

8.905 

1,229 

406 

10,856 

18,913 
57,667 

5,434 


Pesos. 


Pesos. 


Pesos. 


GrvBtal 


989 




7,592 
109 


1,602 


Looking 






Gloves, assorted 


706 


25 




OrAAAA! wairon 


18,608 
471 




Hoee: 

Cotton 


216 

488 

36 

2,606 


240 
114 


68 


Do 


874 


Woolen 






Hats, assorted 


8,599 


152 

2,858 
28,447 


600 


Hardware: 

Porcelain 


887 


Assorted 


2,969 


2,718 


480 


Iron; 

Oalvanissed 




FlftMrnnfl 






60 
492 




Chains 




790 
25,754 






In bars 




4,995 


Qalvanized ... 


35 
25 
25 










In sheets 


'*"2,*ii5' 

80 

6,077 


6,040 

1,280 

4,900 

U,254 

280 

687 

204 

1,196 

1,112 

444 








Ink 




1,102 

2,782 

10,658 

10 

42 


1,898 


Instruments, scientific . . - 






Jewels ' 


85 
85 






Knives and forks 






Knives for cairing . . 


84 






lAmpblack , . . . ^ . . ^ . . . . 


25 

35 
25 


841 

176 
1,625 
8,674 

464 






Leather: 

Sole 








1,176 


Assorted 


825 




118,288 

115,720 

951 




Lead, bar and sheet 






Ta«i 


25 
25 
25 
25 

bSl6.00 

»»$15.00 

>» $12.00 

26 

25 
60 
60 
85 
5 








Lumber 











Xiamps 


1,218 
838 

. 4,320 

24,887 

18,971 

8,112 

1,278 
767 




4,040 
296 

320 

404 

13,586 


119 
108 

224 




SuDplies 




40 


Liquors: 

Assorted 


3,808 




6,^ 


Gin 






Wine 


5,868 


6,060 


560 


22,858 


Lftccfl, assorted 




Mustard: 

Powdered 




1,816 
84 
1,507 
254 
5,841 
1,417 

1,825 
8,247 








Prepared 


1,390 


21 


284 
512 
566 




Moulding, assorted 




Mats, door 


46 

18,913 

113 

7,595 
12,366 
23,688 
83,882 
28,416 
95,201 
6,284 
6,850 








Machine belts 








Machines, sawing 






10,882 
1,068 




Machinery: 

Assorted 






41 




For nitrate 








Mining 












Steam 






16,748 




236 

20,594 

8,658 

11,856 

128 




Electric 






428 




Miscellaneous 






28,050 


103 


Gas 










Pire engine 












Musical instruments .... 


85 










Guitars 


688 
228 




48 
1,003 






100 


Pianos 












Organs 




748 




200 




Matting 


25 
35 


5,603 

941 

8,528 

42,886 

1,400 
2,374 
5,181 
1,891 
572 

100 

110 

7,121 

33,648 

71 

29,711 

2,076 

7,857 

271 








Matches 




41,222 
1,822 

89,123 

11,867 

230 

1,056 

2,102 

224 

513 
647 


261 
2,284 

22,999 




8,452 


Medicines 


16,007 
73,756 






Merchandise, unclassi- 
fied 




21,659 

1,904 
42 




Nails: 

Wire 


25 
25 
26 
60 


966 


Copper 








Iron 








Neckties 


i75 
87 

240 


697 






Needles 






OH: 

Almond 


26 
25 

b«0.14 

^80.14 
»»|0.14 
i>80.20 

b|0.14 


250 






Cod liver 


152 

2,800 

812,004 

65 

2,700 

12 




Vegetable 








Petroleum 




2i,878 

96 

8,178 

9,529 

18 






Machine 








Linseed 




'"98,476' 
125 


1,777 


Olive 


8,966 
993 


824 


Oilcloth 




Oars 


15 


i.797 





• All those left blank are on the free list. 
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Principal articles imported into this consular distrid^ etc. — Continued. 



Articles. 


Tariff.* 


England. 


Prance. 


Germany. 


Italy. 


United 
States. 


Other 
coun- 
tries. 


Paint 


Per cent. 
25 
25 

25 
60 


Pesos. 
27,645 
960 

966 

700 

1,631 

696 

713 

754 

2,841 

1,605 

194 

1,618 

4,166 

8,428 

2,761 

77,288 

668 

18,128 


Pesos. 


Pesos. 
8,498 
404 

2,229 

8,227 

83 

l&t 
7,246 
4,174 
27.960 
2,446 

750 
1,606 
2,485 

149 

576 

942 

11,828 

6,243 


Pesos. 


Pesos. 
421 
200 

196 
41 
179 


Pesos. 


Materials 








Paper: 

Letter 




187 
6,051 


44 


Letterheads 






Sand 






Blotting 






851 

11,012 

871 

2,259 




WTappinflr 










Cigarette" 




1,048 




3,590 


Newspaper ... 




10,794 
84 




Wallpaper 


25 
25 


3,859 




Colored:..... 


642 

960 

2,891 


124 


Assorted 




985 
911 


u 


Perfumery 


. 60 
25 

60 
60 
85 


3,420 
2,060 


885 


Pepper, black 


68 


Provisions: 

HAlTlff 


56 

1,667 

292 

11,217 






Milk, condensed 

Pish, dry 


711 

440 

1,113 


1,410 

809 

9,212 

88,159 


420 
1,019 


Unclaasfeed 


1,016 


Flour 


5 




Pipe: 

Copper 


2,798 

113 

906 

8,474 

1,804 

92 

732 










LeST..:..::::::::::: 




























Earthen 














Rubber 




26 
2,156 


1,964 




8,608 
618 
30 




Pencils, assorted 


25 
25 






Pens 


568 

251 

1,337 






Pepper, red 






10, 479 


Pumps 


85 

25 
85 
25 
60 
25 
85 


7,049 






145 

2,012 
512 




Pails: 

Lron 








Wood 












Presses, copying 




24 
7,288 


160 

•2,878 
24,027 






Pickles 


6,894 
5,956 


434 
7,886 


826 
68 




Rice 


178,774 


Rope 






Wire 


24,712 

59,962 

488 

271 

6,342 

29,121 

22,269 

1,068 
508 

2,166 

1,138 

144 


9,376 

21 

484 










Manila . . 




8,630 
1,109 


744 
51 


11,479 




Ribbons, assorted 






Rosin...'. . 




1,737 




Railway engines 






11,746 
2,841 
10,013 

22,^44 






Railway materials 












Railway cars 


25 






1,430 




Rubber: 

In sheets 








Packlnir 












Shoes: 

Men's 


60 
60 
60 
60 








589 

8,924 

19 




Children's 


444 

690 


1,788 
890 






Ladies' 






Shirts 






Cotton 


4,765 

1,648 

2,406 

214 

18,802 

1,912 

2,247 

28 

1,526,546 

1,417 

16,480 

2,184 

2,048 

95 

10,621 

6,126 


660 


2,707 

8,425 

870 

192 


860 
670 
920 
24 


15 




Woolen 


60 
60 
60 
16 




Soap 


362 
986 


28,777 
709 




Sirups 




Sacking 




Staves 


2,175 




i,626 
210 
223 


12,916 


751 


Spoons, metal 


85 
26 
16 
60 
26 
35 
15 
35 
15 
60 


1,677 
664 




Scales 




2,902 




Sacks 




105,252 


Salsoda 




7,660 








Salmon 






706 




Sardines 


3,791 


2,997 
675 
1,043 
1,810 
9,499 
' 244 


18 


8,626 


Sulphite of copper 

Shades, window 










294 

1,879 

6,060 

65 

3,158 




Sailcloth 








Socks and stockings 

Shears, assorted 


964 


1,665 






Shoes, rubber soles 


25 










Sugar: 

Raw 










96,174 


Refined 


•$14.85 
26 
35 






49,064 
14,332 
855 
16,307 
1,318 
6,498 

io,asi 






Sulphur 






24,445 
152 






Shoe polish 


2,876 

17,780 

839 

243 

81,354 








Steel, oars and plates 








Spirits, turpentme 


15 
60 
85 






15,835 








25 


Twine 




8,925 


*" 63 





• Special duty. 
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Principal artidea imported itUo this consular district, etc. — Continued. 



Artldea. 


Tariff.* 


England. 


Prance. 


Germany. 


Italy. 


United 
States. 


Other 
coun- 
tries. 


Tin, in sheets 


lucent. 


Pe»08. 
5,516 
1,680 

22,811 

20 

8,142 

8.215 

5,755 

4,023 

882 

822 

1,102 

1,898 

2,721 

121,174 


Pesoe. 


Paot, 


Pesos. 


Pesos. 
21 


Pesos. 


Toys 


85 


4,542 


8,795 
6,486 


590 


42 


Tools: 

Shovels 


176 

20 

1,056 

1,795 

656 

857 

824 

240 

26 

527 

2,442 




Afisavers* 




18 
107 
145 






Blacksmith 




486 

726 

5,159 

2,272 






Carpenter 






80 


Assorted 




90 
894 


2,261 


Tablecloth and napkins. 
TelesraDh snoolies 


85 






TravB 


26 
85 

«t2.60 
25 

•11.00 


499 






1,820 


Tmnks 


513 

280 

78 

4,646 


237 
10,800 


jTobacco and cigars 




15,507 


Tackfl 






Tea 


38,000 




25,490 


Type 




1,104 
274 
633 




Towels 


25 
85 
25 
25 
85 
25 
60 
5 


1,846 


168 


96 


915 


546 


Tallow 


10,666 


Utensils, kitchen 


1,827 




11,746 






Underwear 










Velvet 


6,419 
2,094 
1,012 
1,608 




4,560 


485 






Varnish, assorted. ....... 




2,816 




Vinegar 


91 


306 
2,484 


166 




Wire, nettimr 


667 

2,213 

160 




Wheat 






1,634 


Wine 


•S12.00 
25 
25 
15 
25 
25 

25 
25 


13,681 
81,948 
18,605 
1,180 
48,526 
230 

15,831 
2,022 


24,241 


18,686 
1,989 

11,112 
1,043 

10,057 
192 

7,495 
8,491 


680 


23,262 


Waste 


4,416 


Ware, earthen, dishes . . . 








158 


Watches and clocks 


578 

8,497 

15 

6,890 
168 




11,122 
331 


578 


Water, mineral 


1,050 


4,921 


Wax, sealing 




Woolen goods: 

Underwear 


14,734 
11,409 




1,600 


Flannels ^ 


11,762 






Total, Chilean 
gold 




7,144,589 
2,607,774 


830,896 
120,595 


1,267,810 
462,750 


315,617 
115,200 


1,091,069 
398,225 


3,092,695 
1,347,855 


Total, United 
States corrency. 









•Special duty. 
Grand total from all countries, $18,842,186 (15,052,380 in United States currency). 

While considering these imports and exports, it would be well to note 
by what ships the trade is carried. I therefore furnish a list of all the 
shipping at this port and the port of Pisagua (the two ports of this 
district) for the year 1900. 

Entered Pisagua, 





Sailing. . 


Steam. 


. Total. 


Nationality. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Tons. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Tons. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Tons. 


British 


88 

7 
8 
4 

1 
2 
1 
4 


45,046 

11,687 

6,714 

6,093 

489 

1,043 

766 

8,140 


166 
46 


267,589 
106,200 


198 
53 
8 
5 
2 
2 
1 
138 


312,635 


German 


117,837 
6,714 


French 


Italian 


1 
1 


2,649 
2,037 


8,642 
2,526 


Norw^an 


United States 


1,043 
765 


Peruvian 






Ohllfftti 


184 


195,602 


198,742 






Total 


55 


73,891 


847 


573,977 


402 


647,868 
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Entered Iquigue, 





Sailing. 


Steam. 


Total. 


NationaUty. 


Number 

of 
veasels. 


Tons. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Tons. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Tons. 


Britiflh 


171 

94 

62 

15 

8 

8 

10 

8 

8 

9 

6 

52 


285,181 
160,061 
144,984 
21,258 
4,606 
8,540 
12,009 
4,161 
6,190 
6,328 
2,756 
19.932 


844 

89 

4 

1 


608.886 

224,476 

7,440 

2,548 


515 

183 

66 

16 

8 

8 

11 

8 

15 

18 

6 

867 

2 


868,517 
884,537 
152,428 


O^rman 


French 


Italian 


28.801 


Rnwrtan 


4,006 
8*540 


Austrian 






Danish 


1 


2,200 


14,209 

4,161 

19.784 


Holland 


Norwegian 


7 
4 


18,594 
816 


United States 


7,144 


Pernvian 


2,756 

371.810 

5,196 


Chilean 


815 
2 


851,878 
5,196 


Atsentine 










Total Iquique 


486 
55 


594,185 
78,891 


767 
847 


1,215,984 
578,977 


1,208 
402 


1,810,119 


TotAl Maa^A 


647,868 






Total 


491 


678,026 


1,114 


1,789,961 


1,605 
1,216 


2,457,987 


Total for nrecedlnir year 


1,808,248 














Increase 










889 


649,744 













With the transportation facilities of England, the United States 
could control the trade of South America. With no merchant marine 
of our own trading on this coast, we send to this district almost 
as much as Germany with her fleet of 183 vessels which entered here 
during 1900. 

OCEAN TRANSPORTATION. 

Three lines of steamers, The Pacific Steam Naviration Company, 
The CJompania Sud- Americana de Vapores, and the Kosmos Line, are 
engaged m the coasting trade on this coast and running as far north 
as San Francisco. The first two, alternating, make bimonthly voyages, 
and the last named monthly voyages. All three carry passengers ana 
freight. The first two named also have other steamers making 
bimonthly voyages as far north as Ocos, in Guatamala, all of which 
touch at ranama, tiius giving us a weekly mail service with New York. 
It is rumored that a Japanese line of steamers is about to extend its 
line along this coast from San Francisco to this port. 

The Merchants' Line, controlled by Messrs. W. R. Grace & C!o., 
and the West Coast Line, controlled by Messrs. Beeche & Co., con- 
tinue their monthly voyages from New xork to this coast. 

Charles S. Winans, Oanml. 

Iquique, November J, 1901. 



COLOMBIA. 

BABBANQUIIiliA. 

Owing to the disturbed condition of public affairs, arising from the 
state of war which has prevailed here since October 20, 1899, the data 
which should show the amount of imports into C/olombia have not 
been compiled by the customs officers, and no report of the same is 
obtainable. From the best and most reliable information available, 
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the volume of importations has greatly decreased since the conamence- 
ment of the war. One of the reasons for this is the unstable and 
fluctuating character of the currency of Colombia. At the conmience- 
ment of tne war, the rate of exchange was 650 per cent; it has steadily 
changed until the rate is now 4,800 per cent, and as high ss $50 C!o- 
lombian paper has been offered for $1 United States gold. There is 
no metallic currency in circulation in any of the departments outside 
of Panama. The Government has levied forced loans from time to 
time against merchants and other people engaged in business in Bar- 
ranquilla, which approximate $62,000, requiring the payments to be 
made on short notice and one-half in gold. 

The follovring tables will show the movement of shipping a^ this 
port and Sahanflla: 

Mavemenl of shipping m the porta of SabanUla {Puerto Colombia) and BarranquiUa, 
Colombia f during the six months ended June SO, 1901. 

ENTERED. 



NationaUty. 


Nomber. 


Tonnage. 


Caigo deliv- 
ered. 


l?i|gHi?h,. „,_--- 


BTBAM8U1F6. 


66 
29 
16 
1 
6 
6 
1 


108,683 
65,700 
21,686 
1,460 
11,886 
6,119 
1,169 


Tom. 
8,295.4 


Prencli 


744.6 


Gorman -.-. r- - ■r-r-.-r-^---,-.-,-^-,-- 


1,854.6 


Italian 


6.7 


Spanish. 


171.7 


Nbrw^lan , - 


Cattle boats. 


Amoricifin ,. ,,■,-,-, - - - 


\ Wrecker. 








Total 


112 


200,442 


11,071.9 




BAIUNO VE8BSL8. 




Cnlnmbian 


2 


87 


On ballast. 







Pawengers arrived daring the six months ended June 80, 1901, 114. 

Movement of shipping in the ports of SabamUa (Puerto Colombia) and BarranquUla, 
Colombia, during the four mordhs ended April SO, 1901. 

CLBABED. 



Nationality. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Cargo taken. 


Ki?g1fah 


STEAMSHIPS. 


88 
18 
9 
1 
8 
6 
1 


69.201 
34,804 
18,041 
1,460 
7,176 
8,811 
1,169 


Tons. 
4,884. 


French 


1,012.6 


German 


2,066.4 


Italian 


82.9 


Bnaniah 


186.7 


Norwegian »., ,,.. 




Ai*^^rican r 










Total 


75 


180,161 


7,631.6 




SAILING VS8BKIA 




Colombian. .. .. 


2 
1 


87 
498 


On ballast. 


American ..r, ■, 


On ballast. 







Passengers departed daring four months ended April 80, 1901, 840. 



It will be observed that the table showing clearances of vessels 
embraces only the period from December 31, 1900, to April 30, 1901. 
The customs authorities have not kept any books since tne latter date 
from which the data can be compiled. 
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The following table shows the exports from this port to the United 
States for the six months ended June 30, 1901, and has been compiled 
from the books and records kept in this consulate: 

ExparUfrom the peri of BarranquUlaf Colombia, to the United States for the six months 

ended June SO, 1901, 



Articles. 



Quantities. 



Value in 

United States 

gold. 



Alligator skins 

Balsam of canime 

Balsam of copaiba 

Balsam of tolu 

Cocoa 

.Calfskins 

Copper, old 

Coflee 

Drums for ammonia (returned American goods) . 

Goatskins. 

mdes 

Horsehair 

Hats, straw 

Ivory balls (used billiard balls) 

Pictures (made of bird feathers) 

Rubber 

Shoes, hemp 

Starch, yucca 

Solder (lead, old) 

Tiger skins 

Typewriter (returned American goods) 

Wild orchids 

Wool 

Zinc, old, 



.packages 

boxes. 

do.. 

do.. 

.IW» 

.packages. 

do... 

.... bags. 

drums. 

.packages. 

loose. 

.packages. 



do. 

do. 

.packages. 

do.. 

-bags. 

..package, 

do.. 

box 

do.. 

.packages 
do. 



122 

29 

26 

255 

46 

2 

54 

64,602 

8 

358 

60,005 

12 

37 

1 

1 

367 

1 

100 

1 

1 

1 

102 



$122.35 

596.41 

284.77 

8,867.48 

729.10 

11.62 

823.54 

621,906.07 

100.00 

19,478.05 

176,211.85 

99.90 

6,880.30 

13.99 

100.47 

17,860.97 

8.80 

102.23 

11.20 

7.86 

25.00 

1,141.00 

83.88 

22.70 



Total . 



849,995.63 



The following table, showing the exports to foreign countries, is 
complete as far as given, but, owing to the failure of the custom-house 
to keep a record, no data subsequent to March 31, 1901, can be secured: 

Pfindpal eocportsfrom the port of BarranquUla for the three months ended March SI, 1901. 





England. 


France. 


Article. 


Kilns, of 

2.2046 

pounds. 


Value. 


Kilos, of 

2.2046 

pounds. 


Value. 


Butterflies 


22 
84,491 
160,522 
726,430 
614,038 
7 
1,414 


9100.00 

8,288.00 

2,467.00 

161,703.06 

4,847.00 

880 00 

1,015,714.75 






Cotton, raw 


21.120 

840 

868,628 

59,524 

59 

432 

494 


82,583.60 
86.60 


Cotton seed 


Coffee 


70,340.00 


Dlvidivl 


2,091.75 


Effects 


100.00 


Gold bars 


209,656.00 


Gold and silver bars 


28,878.12 


Garza feathera 


18 
7,699 


• 700.00 
2,023.00 




Hides (loose) 


13,069 
5 


3,366.00 
116.65 


Hats, straw (Jipijapa) 


Ipecacuanha 


130 
2,660 
39 
1 
9,385 
1,602 
1,319 


45.00 

60.00 

7.00 

135.00 

4,960.00 

1,790.00 

130,665.27 

250.00 

26.00 




Lumber (logs) 






Mineral....... 






Platinum 


8,642 


4,820.00 


Plants, live 




Rubber 


400 


i20.00 


Silver bare 


200.00 


Silver coins 




67.60 


Skins 


60 












Total 


1,508,737 


1,379,446.07 


462,013 


821,676.22 
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Principal exports from the part of BarranquiUa, etc. — Oontinaed. 



> 


Germany. 


Spain. 


Article. 


Kilos, of 

2.2046 

pounds. 


Value. 


Kilos, of 

2.2046 
pounds. 


Value. 


Algarrobo 


292 

160 

4,918 

43,274 

162,260 

68 

148,228 

8 

8 

877 

188 

185,711 

454 

5,217 

1,177,340 


9100.00 

80.00 

2,770.00 

4,060.70 

87,111.00 

20.00 

4,789.00 

7,600.00 

400.00 

82.00 

8.25 

82,689.70 

261.00 

8,669.75 

207.821.95 






Balfiam canime 






Balsam toln 






Cocoa 






Coffee 






Calfskins 






Dlvidivl 






Gold bars 






Gold and silver bars 






Horns 






Horsehair « 






Hides (loose) 


5.596 


$1,277.00 


Ipecacuanha 




Rubber 






Tobacco 












Total 


1,668,938 


299,166.86 


5,596 


1,277.00 







There has been a decrease in both exports and unports at this port 
since the commencement of the civil war now in progress, and the 
collector of customs has stated that the revenues derived from duties 
have fallen off more than one-half in the 3^ ear ended June 30, 1901, as 
com^red with the preceding year. The principal wholesale dealers 
and importei-s say tney can not afford to make neavy shipments nor 
enter into large transactions so long as the uncertainty continues. 
The rate of excnange in this district for the last ten months has fluctu- 
ated as follows: 

Per cent Per cent. 

Janiiary,1901 2,000 June,1901 2,200 

February, 1901 2,000 July,1901 3,000 

March,1901 2,000 AugU8t,1901 3,000 

April,1901 2,000 September, 1901 3,100 

May,1901 2,100 October,1901 3,400 

The Government authorities issued a decree in April requiring cus- 
toms duties on all goods exported to be paid in gold,* which had the 
effect of creating a demand for gold and of lowering the value of 
Colombian currency to a marked degree. By the same decree, port 
and li^ht-house duties were made payable in gold, each payment to be 
made m the coin of the country from which the vessel was registered. 

Owing to the fact that there is no communication between this city 
and Santa Marti, no data covering the transactions at that consular 
agency for the period covered by this report can be secured. 

Geoboe W. Colvig, Consul. 

Barranquilla, November 30^ 1901. 



COIiON. 



The politically disturbed state of the country during the year ended 
June 30, 1901, the consequent insecurity of property and the appre- 
hension of suddenly increased taxation on imports and exports, have 

•See Advance Sheets, No. 1005; Consular Reports, No. 249. 
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continued to interfere with the commercial and industrial activity of 
this consular district, although a slight improvement is to be noted, 
particularly in the transit of goods. A comparison of the two cal- 
endar years 1898 and 1899 with the following years, show an increase 
of the transit trade, of which the following tables present the full 
details: 

Number of tons of freight moved on the railroad. 

FROM ALL POINTS TO ALL POINTS. 





1900. 


1899. 


Increase 

( + )or 
Decrease 


OOIX)N TO PANAMA. 

New York to Son FrandBCO 


Tons. 
88,555 

26,968 

54,905 

16,217 
22,118 


IbiM. 
85,919 

28,577 

55,594 

15,976 
15,480 


Percent 

- 6.58 

+14.36 

- L24 

-1- 1.51 
+48.34 


New York to Panama. South Pacific, Central America, and 
Mexico 


Europe to Panama, South Pacific, Central America, Mexico, and 
San Francisco 


Colon to Panama (local): 

Commercial freight 


Company's freigl^t 




Total 


153.758 


146,496 


+ 4.96 






PANAMA TO COLON. 

8an Francisco to New York 


80,624 

88,046 

77,219 

8,198 
4,582 


19,980 

51,607 

60,044 

8.082 
6,191 


+58.27 


South Pacific, Central America, Mexico, and Panama to New 
York 


+70.61 


South Pacific. Central America. Mexico. San Francisco, and 
Panama to Europe 


+26.60 


Commercial freieht 


+ 8.76 


Comnany's JfreiirBt 


-26,J=0 






Total 


208,619 


140,904 


+44.51 






Total east bound and west bound 


857,877 


267,400 


+24.35 







DESTINATION. 



COLON TO PANAMA. 

For Panama ...•...#. ........r...%T. ............ «*.i^.rr^r,,- 


47,881 
27,409 
40,966 
35.874 
2,658 


40,460 
23,192 
42089 
88,209 
2,546 


+17. 11 


For Central America 


+18.18 


For South Pacific 


— 2.74 


For San Francisco - • 


- 7.42 


For Mexico 


+ 4.40 






Total 


158,758- 


146,496 


+ 4.96 






PANAMA TO COLON. 

From Panama. ....^-. r-rrx ,-,^-»., - , 


80,009 
48,288 
98,511 
80,628 
1,188 


28,279 
87,213 
58,566 
19,998 
1,853 


+ 6.12 


From Central America 


+29.76 


From South Pacific 


+74.67 


From San Francisco 


+53.19 


From Mexico 


-35.89 






Total 


203,619 


140.904 


+44.51 






Total east bound and west bound ....-.-.-, ^ r -, , - , 


857,877 


287,400 


+24.85 







Freight transported during the years 1396-1900, 



Tons. 

1806 : 297,197 

1897 290,651 

1898 268,156 



Tons. 



1899 287,400 

1900 357,377 
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1899. 


1900. 




First- 
class. 


Second- 
class. 


Total. 


First- 
class. 


Second- 
class. 


Total. 


To PftnftTiiH 


2,0G9 
2,161 


31,640 
36.362 


33,700 
35,523 


2,676 
2,915 


88,951 
38,661 


41,656 
41,576 


To Colon 




Total 






72,282 






83,232 













Railroad earnings in 1900. 

Freight: 

Colon to Panama $505, 898. 92 

Panama to Colon 599,178.19 

Paseensers: 

Colon to Panama 38, 614. 86 



Panama to Colon 

Mails: 

Colon to Panama 
Panama to Colon 

Treasure: 

Colon to Panama 
Panama to Colon 

Extra baggage: 

Colon to Panama 
Panama to Colon 



37, 852. 07 

45, 653. 70 
5, 116. 47 

9,376.45 
12, 868. 20 

8,546.59 
7, 890. 79 



Total 1,270,996.24 

SUamship earnings in 1900. 

Freight z $769,225.62 

Treasure 8,044.02 

Mails 60,618.30 

Extra baggage 2,047.63 

Passengers 128,234.78 

Miscelmneous 7, 814. 88 

Total 975,985.23 

Oompcmxtive statement of vessel entries at Colon Harbor during the year 1900. 



Month. 



January .. 
Febroary . 
March — 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 

Total 



Sailing vessels. 
Tons. 



Number. 



548 



1,118 
965 



1,422 
615 
721 

1,U9 
680 

1,461 
582 



10,616 



Steamers. 



Number. Tons. 



866 



88,137 
89,692 
95,698 
90<940 
89,849 
73.144 
95,466 
72,036 
74,618 
80,462 
78,716 
84,884 



1,018,186 



Total. 



Number. Tons. 



89,260 
90,669 
96,882 
91,686 
90,507 
74,566 
96,061 
72,756 
75,787 
81,092 
80,176 
84,916 



1,028,760 
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Comparative stalenieiU of vessel entries at port of Panama during the year 1900. 



Month. 




Steamers. 



Tons. 



January .. 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October ... 
November 
December. 

Total 



28,486 
3L,544 
33,683 
26.17» 
26,476 
28,738 
23,594 
18,878 
26.673 
80,840 
29.103 
29,198 



827,842 



IMPORTS. 

In consequence of the fact that the inspector of the port not only 
failed to keep any record of importations and exportations, but like- 
wise failed to preserve the documents containing the data from which 
such a record might have been made, it is impossible to give a list of 
the imports. Expoiis to the United States are on record in the books 
of the consulate. 

I have consulted all importers of any consequence as to the relations 
of the imports of 1898-99 (the last on record) to those of the current 
year. From the information received, it appears that the shipments 
from the United States during the vear last named have increased from 
1 to 2 per cent over those of the former year, while the importations 
from other countries have either remained stationary or have not 
increased as much as those from our country. The rising demand for 
American negligee shirts, collars and cuffs, and boots and shoes was 
particularly dwelt upon by importera. In order to arrive at some idea 
of the importations of the fiscal year covered by this report, I give 
below the list of importations from all counti'ies from April to June, 
1901, and during the fiscal year 1898-99: 

List of importations from April to June, 1901. 



Country. 



Goods. 



Quantity, 



Value. 



England 

United States 

Prance 

Italy 

Germany 

Spain 



Dry goods packages. 

Liquors cased. 

Drugs packages. 

Provisions do... 

Dry goods do. . . 

Liquors : cases. 

Drugs do... 

Provisions do. . . 

Dry goods packages. 

Liquors cases. 

Provisions packages. 

Dry goods cases. 

Liquors do. . . 

Provisions do... 

Dry goods packages. 

Liquors ;. cases. 

Drugs do... 

Provisions packages. 

Dry goods do... 

Liquors cases. 

Provirfons packages. 



7,430 

744 

21 

891 

12,966 

326 

86 

3,782 

88 

286 

768 

207 

101 

1,619 

9,029 

801 

28 

1,318 

149 

178 

2 



r.ooo 

900 
100 
500 

13,000 
100 
390 

13,900 
170 
470 
970 
466 
496 
1,784 
9,460 
462 
130 

10,660 

372 

324 

70 
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Country. 



Goods. 



Qoantity. 



Value. 



England. 



France . 



Germany. 



Italy. 



United States. 



Dry goods packages. 

Ldquon and oils cases. 

Drugs packages. 

Haraware do... 

Coal tons. 

Proviaions pac kages . 

Dry goods do... 

Liquors and oils cases. 

Provisions packages. 

Drugs and paints do. . . 

Haraware do... 

Dry goods do. . . 

Liquors and oils cases. 

Provisions packages. 

Drugs and paints do... 

Haraware do... 

Dry goods do... 

Liquors and oils cases. 

Provisions packages. 

Drugs do... 

Hardware do... 

Woodwork do... 

Dry goods do... 

Kerosene cases. 

Lumber feet. 

liquors and oils cases . 

Drugs packages. 

Haraware do. . . 

Coal tons. 

Provisions packages. 



16,891 

6,749 

872 

1,746 

2,614 

8,867 

4.606 

6,294 

2,390 

186 

1,218 

2,548 

2,790 

18.889 

11 

815 

828 

1,883 

6,889 

98 

12 

8 

82,676 

18,800 



886 
18,251 
17,879 
74,605 



t85,900 

27,742 

2,402 

2,932 

7,545 

28,486 

67,899 

86,742 

9,776 

8,994 

12,826 

41,628 

9,068 

84,922 

424 

8,480 

7,046 

8,384 

13,887 

1,844 

70 

40 

181,767 

12,881 

80,771 

16,872 

8,438 

87,071 

38,577 

126,640 



EXPORTS. 



The following table shows the exports to the United States alone 
during the liscal year 1900-1901, as compared with the exports for the 
year 1898-1899, contained in the last annual report from this office. 



Nature of goods. 


1900-1901. 


1898-1899. 


Nature of goods. 


1900-1901. 


1898-1899. 


Bananas 


S58,308 
4,166 
867 
87,884 
8,722 
9,154 
4,574 
15,828 


1152,887 


Old metal 


S2.549 
6,861 

3,125 
2,649 




Coffee 


Rubber 


$1,816 


Cocoa 




Returned American 
goodb 


Cocoanuts 


60,998 
1.020 
7,446 
2,980 




Hides „ 


Turtle shell 


35,920 


Ivory nuts 


Cedar 


1,980 




Total 






Manganese ore 


149,572 


264,997 











Besides the above articles, there was also shipped to the United 
States, during the year 1900-1901, the sum oJ »106,046 Colombian 
silver coin of the value of $45,387 United States gold, bringing up the 
aggregate exports of the year to $194,959, showing a decrease of 
$70,038. 

For the reason before stated, it is impossible to give a table of 
exi)oi*t8 to other countries than the Unitea States. 



PACKING. 

There would, no doubt, be an increase in the importations of mer- 
chandise from the United States if shippers would exercise greater care 
in the method of packing their goods. Several merchants have com- 
plained to me that when goods are packed in cardboard boxes before 
they are placed in wooden cases, the cardboard boxes are often too 

H. Doc. 320 43 
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large for the goods contained in them, necessitating a greater size of 
the wooden box in which they are inclosed, and thereby, of course, 
increasing the freight. This is particularly true in regard to boots 
and shoes. 

OBEDITS. 

American exporters to C!olon also labor under a disadvantage, because 
they do not see fit to grant their customers here the long credits which 
European shippers are in the habit of offering. 

Foreign merchants usually sell on six months' credit, while American 
merchants sell at ninety days only. 

STYLES. 

In regard to the patterns and shapes, the people of this district have 
no fault to find with the goods shipped from America. 

CURRENCY. 

The only Colombian money current in this district consists of silver 
coin. United States currency on exchange has been quoted for some 
months now at 140 per cent premium. 

COMMUNICATION. 

In the last commercial report from this consulate, only one line of 
cable communication between Colon and the United States was men- 
tioned—that of the Central and South American Telegraph Company. 
There was then, however, and there is now another cable line between 
Colon and the United States — that of the West India and Panama 
Telegraph Company, Limited. Both lines are well patronized. ^ 

The only transportation facilities between Colon and the interior are 
afforded by the Panama Railroad. The ocean steamship lines touching 
here are: Comjwignie G^n^rale Transatlantique, Colon and Bordeaux; 
Hamburg- American, Colon and Hamburg; Harrison Steamship Line, 
Colon and Liverpool; Leyland Line, Colon and Liverpool (via New 
Orleans); Royal Mail Steam Packet, Colon and Southampton; Panama 
Railroad Steamship Company, Colon and New York; Compafiia Sud 
America de Vapores, Colon and Barcelona. 

Coastwise transx)oi*tation is carried on by the American steamship 
Sunrise^ plying between Colon, Bocas del Toro, and Port Limon, Costa 
Rica. 

There are also occasional sailing craft which take goods and passen- 
gers from Colon to some other point on the Atlantic coast. 

The only regular means of transportation between Colon and the 
United States are provided, first by the steamers of the Leyland 
Line running between Colon, New Orleans (touching at intermediate 
I)ort8), and Liverpool; and, second, by the Panama Railroad and Steam- 
ship Company, plying between New York and Colon. 

The steamers oi the Leyland Line leave Colon everv two weeks, and 
as they stop at several intermediate ports and do not know beforehand 
at what points they may receive freight, their time of arrival at New 
Orleans is uncei-tain. On their return from Liverpool, they do not 
touch at any port of the United States. 
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The boats of the Panama Railroad and Steamship Company leave 
New York and Colon once a week. They do not enter any intermediate 
port. The time of transit between the two points is seven days. 

OscAB Malmbos, CoThevl. 

Colon, Novembet' 17^ 1901. 



PANAMA. 

During the last year, there has been a revolution in the Republic of 
Colombia, and for a large portion of the time, active war operations 
have been carried on in tnis department. Very little business has 
been transacted in the interior, and in the city and along the line of 
the Panama Railroad, it has materially decreased as compared with 
former years. 

The conditions at this time are such that it is out of the question to 
get full and complete data, so that all facts and figures given will be 
approximate. 

The imports and exports have necessarily felt the depression and 
decreasea in volume and value. 

There has been exported to the United States from this port for the 
year 1900, $305,943 worth, and for the six months ended June 30, 1901, 
1155,347. These exports comprise the following principal articles: 
Hides, ivory nuts, cocobolo wood, mother of pearl shells, balsams, 
rubber, mahogany, and sarsaparilla. 

The imports for the same period from the United States amounted 
to about 40,000 tons, consisting of general merchandise, etc. 

The freight shipped across uie Isthmus for San Francisco and New 
York was about 30,000 tons. 

The number of passengers crossing on the railroad during the year 
1900 was about 94,000. 

CUBRENOT. 

The standard money of this department is the silver peso. The 
exchange value ranges from 140 to 145 per cent as compared with 
American gold. Paper money (Colombian) has no circulation here. 
The Panama Railroaa Company and the steamship companies do busi- 
ness only on a gold basis. United States gold being the standard. 

WHABFAGE. 

There has been no change in the port dues. The ships are now 
landing at La Boca wharf, and it seems to give general satisfaction. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Within the past year, the contract between the Panama Railroad and 
Steamship Company and the Pacific Mail Steamship Company expired. 
There has been an agreement entered into between the first-named 
companv, the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, and the Central and 
South American Steamship Company for tne transportation of pas- 
sengers and local freight, while tne Panama Railroad and' Steamship 
Company has placed ships on the Pacific side to carry the coastwise 
freight to San Francisco. 
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Nothing has been done in the way of improvements to telegraph 
lines, public roads, or other works. 

CUSTOMS DUES. 

The principal customs dues are — 

On all kinds of merchandise, with the exception of wines, liquors, 
matches, tobacco, and other articles monopolized, 20 per cent of their 

fold value; for each liter (1.05 quart) of liquor, simple and compound, 
2 (80 cents gold); distilled liquors, $2 (80 cents); alcohol of 42^ den- 
sity, $1.50 (60 cents). 

There is an advance on articles of a similar character of some 20 per 
cent as compared with last year. 

QUARANTINE. 

There are no quarantine regulations here, or if there are, none are 
observed. Diseases can be brought by the ships with impunity, and 
in the city, no sign is placed on houses where contagious illnesses exist, 
and no enort is made to isolate the patients. 

POSTAL RATES — MARKS ON GOODS, ETC. 

Local postal rates are the same as in the United States, while the 
foreign rates are a fraction less. 

There are no laws compelling goods to be marked, and hence there 
are many imitations. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

All persons who purchase tickets to leave the Republic must pay 
a passport tax of $4 ($1.60); those who go from one department to 
another, $2 (80 cents), and to any part within the department, 50 cents 
(20 cents). 

There are no laws discriminating against Americans or American 
goods. 

As heretofore reported, the greatest drawbacks to our trade are 
that our merchants do not give the same credits as do European mer- 
chants, and they do not pack the goods properly for transjyortation. 
Again, there seems to be a general effort in Europe to anticipate the 
wants and desires of this market, and to make the goods accordingly. 

Many articles made in the United States are held in general esteem 
here, such as shoes, cloth, machinery, etc., and yet it does not appear 
that we gain our share of the trade. However, for more than two 
years, conditions have been such that encouragement to commerce has 
been out of the question. Many who would otherwise have made a 
determined effort to introduce goods have appreciated the situation 
and desisted. 

H. A. GuDGER, Consul- GeTieral. 

Panama, October S8, 1901. 
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ECUADOR. 

The year 1900 has been marked by political disquietude and com- 
mercial depression, the first due to a presidential election and the 
second partly to the apprehension incident in all countries to a change 
of administration, but cniefly to the great falling off in the cacao crop, 
on which everthing in Ecuador depends. It will be noted by tables 
accompanying this report that cacao constitutes from two-thirds to 
four-fifths of the exports of the country, which, being wholly agricul- 
tural, is dependent upon its exports for the means to purchase those 
necessities of civilized life, to say nothing of the luxuries, which it 
does not produce. 

POLITICAL. 

The country went through the travail of a presidential election 
without disorder. In August last, Gen. Leonidas Plaza, a native of 
the province of Manavi, being declared the duly elected constitutional 
President by a practically unanimous vote of Uongress, whose dutv it 
is to canvass tne returns, was peacefully inaugurated. Gen. Eloy 
Alf aro, the retiring Presiaent, was under the constitution ineligible to 
reelection, and has oecome a private citizen of Guayaquil. During his 
adminbtration a number of refonns were accomplished, to wit, the 
change from a conservative to a liberal government, by which the 
(ihurch has been divorced from the state and the clergy shorn of politi- 
cal power; adoption of the gold standard; introduction of Englisn into 
the public schools; arrangement of the national debt and resumption 
of interest payments thereon; commencement of extension of the rail- 
road to Qmto, and other measures. General Plaza has pledged himself 
to continue the policy of his predecessor. 

GUAYAQUIL. 

Guayaquil, the commercial alpha and omega of Ecuador, continues 
to enjoy a steadv growth, albeit, from an American standpoint, at a 
tortoise gait. The credit side shows extension of paving, erection ot 
numerous private and public buildings, such as a governor's palace, 
railroad wnarf, churches, public bath, progress on the new custom- 
house, etc. The debit side shows nothing done toward sewerage, 
lamentable deficiency in water supply, the same mule-tram service, 
a defective sanitary system, and bad quarantine regulations. The 
new Mole alluded to in my last annual report is still m futuro, while 
disastrous fires have from time to time ravaged the city, one in Sep- 
tember destroying eleven city blocks valued at 1,000,000 sucres 
($487,000), the balance of the town being saved by a scratch. The 
fire department had to depend entirely on the river, and would have 
been unable to subdue the fire but for the very wide tree-lined avenue 
'^Olmedo." Despite the terrible lessons of the past, nothing is done 
to avoid similar disasters; the public seems apathetic and submits with 
scarcely a murmur to conditions which in the United States would 
arouse general indignation. Insurance ranges from 6 to 7 per cent 

Eer annum, but nevertheless some companies have withdrawn from 
usiness, wnile those remaining will probably increase the present rate. 
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COMMERCIAL. 

Business has been bad; the short cacao crop, sharp competition, 
heavy taxes, and other causes have aroused much complaint among the 
mercnants. Some failures have occurred and others are feared, while 
the management of one of the banks is at the moment a matter of pub- 
lic concern. If my information is correct, the banking methods nere 
need reforming. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Cacao (cocoa), the only product of any moment which Ecuador 
expoits, shows a decrease of about 25 per cent in volume and of nearly 
2,500,000 sucres ($1,217,500) in value, better prices compensating in 
some measure for the serious crop deficit. Rubber, also, is steadily 
falling oflf, the supply becoming more remote and difficult to market 
each year. Unless the present destructive system is abandoned, the 
source of supply will soon be destroyed. Instead of tapping, the 
''caucheros" (rubber seekers) cut down the trees. Ivory nuts, coffee, 
sugar, and hiaes show an insignificant increase over the paltrv totals 
of previous years. The Jipijapa (miscalled Panama) hats, the only 
manufactured article Ecuador exports, show likewise a small increase. 

MANUFACTURE— EDUCATION — LABOR. 

I hear of no new industries except the manufacture of bottled soda 
in this city. The college of San Vincente, destroyed by the fire of 
November, 1899, has b^n rebuilt. Dr. Thomas B. Wood and his 
corps of American teachers are, I am told, making fair progress. 
President Alfaro, in his report, states that '* public instruction nas much 
advanced, there being a large increase both of scholars and professors 
in primary and advanced schools, many new professorships and scholar- 
ships being established." 

The standard of living shows no change for the better; everything 
has advanced in price, and some articles to a prohibitive point. 

Labor is scarce and high here, but is still very poorly paid in the 
interior. 

NATIONAL FINANCES. 

The national income for 1900, as stated by the minister of hacienda, 
was 8,137,161.25 sucres ($3,962,797) as against 7,625,830 sucres 
($3,715,779) for 1899, and 7,805,000 sucres ($3,801,035) for 1898. It 
is derived as follows: 



Customs receipts, sucres 6,386,149.48= $3,110,055 

From other sources, fiscal imposts, etc 1,668,766.09= 812,684 

Balance in the treasury Ist of January, 1900 81, 742. 40= 39, 808 

Sundries 513.28= 250 

8,137,161.25= 3,962,797 

The minister states that the increase in receipts is to be attributed 
to an additional duty of 23 per cent which was imposed at the begin- 
ning of the year '^to provide funds in the event of an international 
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conflict." This additional duty has been found very onerous and has 

freatly increased the cost of living. It would seem that the duties 
ave reached the limit that can be borne by the people, having been 
doubled within the last ten years. It will be seen that in Ecuador, as 
in most Latin-American countries, the custom-house is the source 
from which the Government derives by far the greater portion of its 
income. The system of local taxation seems to be unknown. 

EXPENSES. 

Administration, sucres 2,562,694.49= $1,248,082 

Army and navy 3,148,408.41= 1,533,275 

Education 524,864.79= 255,609 

PubKc works and pensious 383, 439. 03= 186, 735 

Judiciary 235,476.81= 114,677 

Benevolent institutions 199, 710. 52= 97, 259 

Municipal expenses 81, 672. 32= 39, 774 

Expenses of recoinage 192, 894. 93= 93, 940 

Collection of duties 45, 208. 68= 22, 016 

aerical 770.00= 375 

7,375,139.98= 3,591,692 
Balance December 31, 1900, deposits to meet special 
obligations 762,021.27= 371,105 

8,137,161.25= 3,962,797 

This balance is represented by deposits in the banks for the payment 
or the guaranteed internal debt, the railroad, construction of the 
customs house, etc. 

MINING. 

The provisional concession granted to the Ecuadorean Development 
Company has by mutual consent been terminated. The repoiis regard- 
ing tne mining wealth of Ecuador excited high hopes in the minds of 
the company, but after an expenditure of $100,000 and diligent explora- 
tion of the country by a coinps of twenty experts for eighteen months 
or more, it is reported that there is nothing on the line of the railroad 
worthy of attention. The mines in the south, it is decided, could be 
made valuable only under changed economic conditions, the principal 
necessity being a railroad. The " Mines of the Incas " are to oe found 
in Peru, not in Ek^uador, as articles in some papers in England and the 
United States have been claiming. 

OCEAN TRANSPORTATION. 

A marked improvement in this line is to be noted. The Kosmos, a 
subsidized German line, has done much to increase the trade of Ecua- 
dor with the Pacific coast of the United States, as well as with Ger- 
many. The extension of its itinerary to San Francisco has caused the 
Chilean and English lines to extend theirs from Ocos to that cit\% and 
at least three stumers per month now leave Guayaquil for the Golden 
Grate. Quite an increase is also to be noted in ti-amp steamers bring- 
ing railroad materials. 

RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 

The railroad to be built by a French syndicate from Bahia to Quito 
is in statu quo, and it may be many years before it is begun. The 
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line of a few miles from Puerto Bolivar to Machala and beyond will 
probably be built. The Zaruma mine parties seem to have given up 
the idea of building a road to the mines. 

THE GUAYAQUIL AND QUITO RAILROAD. 

This work is still being prosecuted, but progress has been slow and 
disappointing. About 17 miles have been built, on which construction 
trains only are running. Perhaps 30 miles more have been graded. 
The McDonald Company, which contracted with the Ecuadorean Asso- 
ciation to build the road, has had much trouble with labor imported 
from Jamaica, Barbados, and Porto Rico. Sensational articles, desti- 
tute of truth, have been published, notably in the Jamaican papers, 
alleging cruel treatment of the workmen; the fact being that many 
have been turbulent and worthless, and dasertions have been numer- 
ous. Nine-tenths of the Porto Ricans ran away within a week or two 
after arrival. 

The hostility to the enterprise continues. Charges are made in some 
of the local papers that the road is being improperly built, that the 
Ecuadorean Asssciation has not the means to complete the work, etc. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that the road will be constructed, the work 
being, as I have before reported, of vital importance to the development 
of the country. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A parcels-post treaty has been concluded with Germany. 

Twenty thousand sucres ($9,740) have been appropriated to aid the 
French geodetic survey, now at work near Quito in measuring the arc 
of the meridian. 

The gold standard went into eflfect in November, 1900, and recoinage 
has ceased. 

A vital necessity exists for quarantine reform, especially the estab- 
lishment of a quarantine station. 

Trade with the United States shows a very large and gratifying 
increase, due to purchases for the Guayaquil anS Quito Railroad, better 
and quicker communication, lower freight rates, and the advent of 
American commercial travelers. American goods in a number of lines 
are conceded to be the best, notably shoes, cotton goods, steel, iron- 
ware, etc. Trade with the United States will steadily increase, but an 
isthmian canal can alone give us the vantage ground we should occupy, 
especially if supplemented by subsidized steamship lines. 

While the exports and imports of Ecuador vary but little from vear 
to year, Peru and Chile have a large and growing commerce, making 
this coast worthy of attention. 

Perry M. de Leon, 

Consul- General. 

Guayaquil, October 23^ 1901. 
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Imports through aU the ports of Ecuador for the years 1898, 1899, and 1900. 





1898. 


1899.* 


1900. 


Articles. 


Value. 


United States 
equivalent. 


Value. 


United States 
equivalent. 


Value. 


United States 
equivalent. 


Oils 


243,064 

2,768.815 

7,660 

54,258 

48,710 

7,512 

11,681 

93,303 


1102,307 

1,166,671 

8,225 

22,841 

20,507 
3,162 

4,876 


Sucres. 




Sucrei. 

297,642 

1.983,696 

87,984 

206,872 

120,597 
43,144 
72,238 

140,704 

244,248 

21,590 

1.552,989 

76.037 

200,016 
60.257 
86,866 

60,868 

203,192 
367,690 
506,409 

88,815 
839,393 

79,549 

98,159 
643,546 

82,779 

8,620,172 
146,001 
264,624 
928,879 
270,470 

2,242,444 


$144,952 
968,061 


Provisions 







Live animftl^ 




42,848 
100,747 

68,781 
21,011 
85,180 
68,523 


Arms and ammunition . 




Shoes and shoemakers' 
^oods .. 




Carriages 




Cement 





Leather goods 


S9.t»W 




Drugs and medicines. . 
Vessels 


133,522 ! 56;i7i 
2,880 ^ 1.212 




118.949 
10,514 

756,306 
87,030 
97,408 
29,345 
42,804 

29,648 

98,956 
179,065 
247,595 

43,268 




Ironware 


883,451 
83,761 

167,492 
56.708 
27,810 

65,122 

146,075 
437,861 
175,620 

73,529 
164,896 

71,468 

72,180 
480,547 

74,657 

2,288,182 

40,772 

84,635 

713,480 

300 

502.484 


871,983 
14,213 
70,514 
28,453 
11,708 

23,206 

61,498 


1 


Matchet! 


1 


Thread and cordage — 
Musical instruments 


1 . 


1 


Jewelry 


1 


Blank and printed 
books 




Earthenware and glass- 
ware 






Lumber ... 


184,839 






Machinery 


78,936 
30,956 
69,211 
80,066 
30,388 
181.260 
81,481 

968,825 
17,165 
85,631 

300,375 
126 

211,546 







Minerals 






Paper 






165,284 
38,740 


Perfumery 






Paints 






47,803 
313,407 
40,313 


Clothing 






Hats 






Cotton and woolen 
Bloods 






1,763,024 
71,102 


Vegetables 






Candles 






128,872 
452,364 


Wines and liquors 






Gold and silver bullion 






181, 719 


Sundries 






1,092.071 










Total 


9.869,795 


4.155,541 






15,139,874 


7,378,099 









•Custom-house records destroyed by fire. 
The average value of the sucre in 1898 was 41.1 cents, according to U. S. Treasury valuations. 

Imports by countries. 



Countries. 



United States... 
Great Britain . . . 

Chile 

Germany 

Peru 

France 

Belgium 

Spain 

Italy 

Other countries . 



Value. 



2.599,943 
2,577,875 
738,808 
1,370,622 
748,395 
998,387 
210,886 
234,951 
253,178 
137,750 



Total ■ 9,870.796 



United States 
equivalent. 



$1,094, 
1,085, 
311, 
577, 
315, 
420, 



106, 
57, 



1900. 



Value. 



4,156,103 



Sueres. 

4,063,328 

4,524,470 
340,622 

2,686,011 
536,407 

1,487,414 
579,306 
339, 111 
407,410 
175,795 



15,139,874 



United States 
equivalent. 



978,841 
203,417 
165,883 
308,087 
261,230 
724,370 
282.122 
165, 147 
198,408 
85,612 



7,373,137 



NoTB. — The above evidences a most gratifying increase in our trade with Ecuador. 
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Exports from Ecuador for the years 1899 and 1900. 
BY PRODUCTS. 



Articles. 



Cocoa 

Rubber 

Ivory nuts 

Coffee 

Hides 

Straw hats and crude straw. 

Tobacco 

Sugar 

Qoid ban and dust 

Tropical fruits 

Other products 



Total 

Silver coin for recoina«:e . 



1900. 



Vftinp United States 
V**'^®- equivalent 



Sncrti. 

10,908,819 

1,068,751 

1,600,802 

888,064 

880,005 

888,981 

26,169 

249.884 

198,886 

100,094 

186,572 



15,910.587 
849,876 



$5,812,851 

580,262 

779,891 

406,147 

185,062 

165,050 

12,744 

121,450 

94,898 

48,746 

90,861 



7,748,471 
170,890 



1809. 



Value- United States 
^*'"®* equivalent 



18,286,798 
1,829,160 
919,501 
420,572 
287,868 
277,449 
78,806 
25,768 
60,267 



182,770 



16,772,960 



•6,488,084 
645,976 

446, sn 

204,896 
139,904 
184,840 
35,870 
12,518 
83,664 



64.626 



8,151,667 



•The average value of sucre in 1899 was 48.6 cents. 

Note.— The above table shows a decrease of 2,826,479 sacres in exports of cocoa, 
higher prices making up in some measure for the deficit in quantity; the crop of 1899 
aggregated 25,273 metric tons as against 18,791 metric tons in 1900, a difference of 
over 25 per cent 

EocporU from Ecuador for the year ended December SI, 1900, 
BY COUNTRIES. 





France. 


Germany. 


England. 


Articles. 


' Value. 


United States 
equivalent 


Value. 


United States 
equivalent 


Value. 


United States 
equivalent 


Cocoa 


aucrei. 

5,146.546 

48,102 

196,966 

5,492 

5,120 


82,606,868 
20 991 
95.922 
2,675 

2,498 


Sucret, 

1,187,267 

221,484 

978.161 

42,014 

7,419 

17,117 

162,614 


$578,199 
107,888 
476,864 
20,462 

8,618 
8,386 
74,828 


8ucrt$. 

1,801,681 
71,666 
22,786 
41,681 


1877,419 


Rubber 


34,901 


Ivory nuts 


11,097 


Hides 


20,290 


Straw hats and crude 
gtraw 


Tobacco . ^ ............ ^ 






Coffee 


72,171 


35,147 


178,141 
48,000 


84,320 


Sugar 


28,876 


Qold and silver ore 


20,838 


10,146 


16,904 


8,282 


Tropical products 






Coin for recoina^ 










801,876 


147,018 














Total 


5,490.229 


2,678,742 


2,622,930 


1,277,867 


2,460.881 


1,196,425 









Spain. 


United States. | Chile. 


Peru. 


Articles. 


Value. 


United 
States 

equiva- 
lent 


Value. 


United 
States 
equiva- 
lent 


Value. 


United 
States 
equiva- 
lent 


Value. 


United 
States 
equiva- 
lent 


Cocoa 


Sucret. 
913,661 


8444,948 


Sucrei, 
1,679,219 
752,122 
826.735 
290,631 

85,158 


Sucr€8. 
8815,780 37.208 


$18,168 


Sueres. 




Rubber 


866,283 
159.120 
141,587 

41,470 








Ivory nuts 






800 


889 






Hides 










Straw hats and crude 
straw 






45,026 

2,824 

277 -ZM 


21,927 

1,875 

135,024 

47,829 


21,257 


$10,3.'i8 


Tobacco 






3,083 


Coffee 


9,975 


4,858 


109,290 

25 

156,094 


58,224 


116 


Sugar 


12 97! IM 




QoTd and silver ore . . . 






76,018 






Tropical prod ucts 






30,778 


14,966 


69,821 
48,000 


83,759 


Coin for recoinage .... 










23,376 

















Total 


928,626 


449,806 


8,399,269 


1,655,444 


491,156 


289,196 


145,044 


70.687 
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Exports from Ecuador for the year ended December Sly 1900 — Continued. 
BY COUNTRIES-Continned. 





Italy. 


Cuba. 


Colombia. 




Articles. 


Value. 


United 
States 

equiva- 
lent. 


Value. 


United 
States 
equiva- 
lent. 


Value. 


United 
States 
equiva- 
lent 


Other 
countries. 


Cocoa 


SxUTtS. 


• 


Sucre*. 




Sucret. 




Sucra. 
142,668 
70,000 


Rubber 


74,944 
2^ 


tusn 

86,498 
116 










Ivory nuts 










Hides 












Straw hats and crude 
strew 


117,988 


167,488 






57,029 


Coffee 


902 
146 


489 
61 


42,497 
104,090 


tao,G96 

60,668 


Sugar 
















Total 


76,660 


87,880 


117,983 


67,488 


146,627 


71,869 


269,706 





CONSOLIDATED VALUES OP EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES. 



United States.. 

Frence 

Oeimanv 

Fn^land 

Spain 

Chile 

Italy 

Peru 

Cuba 

Colombia 

Other countries, 

Total 



1900. 



Value. 



Sucres. 

8,899,269 

5,490,229 

2,622,930 

2,460,881 

928,626 

491,166 

76,660 

146,044 

U7,988 

146,627 

886,206 



16,260,418 



United States 
equivalent. 



11. 
2, 

1: 



666,444 
673,742 
277,867 
198,425 
449,806 
289,193 
87,830 
70,687 
67,438 
71,859 
188,083 



7,918,819 



1899. 



Value. 



Sucres. 

12,696,708 

6,630,813 

3,789,997 

2,163,146 

1,460,868 

802,606 

100,839 

89,900 

96,227 



446,862 



16,772,960 



United States 
equivalent 



$1,310,600 

2,736,676 

1,841,939 

1,061,289 

709,979 

147,066 

48,766 

43,691 

46,308 



216,846 



8,160,068 



Note. — It will be seen that France a]one imports more from Ecuador than the 
United States. Qreat Britain is the only country which exports more to Ecuador 
than oureelvee. 

Financial and bank statemefd, December Sly 1900. 



Gold coin. 



Silver coin. 



Papercurrency. 



Bank of Ecuador . 
BankComercial.. 



Sucret. 
1,590,706.95 
2,092,220.00 



Sucres. 



Sucret. 



} 2,679,680.00 { 2.426.268.60 



4,261,681.00 



Total. 



8,682,926.96 



2,679,680.00 6,677,949.60 



In vault. Bank of Ecuador . 
In vault Bank Comerdal.. 

In circulation 

Lost, burnt, etc 



1,349,306.10 

1,996,740.00 

884,879.86 



827,781.97 

140,625.24 

2,111,822.79 



9,883.00 

23,287.00 

6,822,390.00 

322,989.60 



Total. 



8,682,926.95 



2,579,680.00 i 6,677,949.60 



Total amount of currency, 12,940,605.66 sucres. 

Note.— It will be noted that to secure the 6,322,390 sucres of notes in circulation, 
the banks have in their vaults 468,307.21 sucres in silver and 3,348,046.10 sucres in 
gold, which fact should make the paper sucre of Ecuador perfectly good for its legal 
value (0.487 gold) provided the reserve decreed by law is kept intact The Grovem- 
ment relegat^ to the banks the sole power to coin and issue monev, a system which 
fails to give that absolute security wnich our people enjoy. So tor, no trouble has 
occurred, but latterly apprehension has arisen. 

Ecuador has so to enjoyed an enviable exemption from panic» 
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Comparatwe statement of circulatum. 



December 31 — faucres. 

1895 4,800,000.00 

1896 5,147,000.00 

1897 6,500,000.00 



December 31— Sucree. 

1898 6,796,000.00 

1899 7,836,783.00 

1900 8,768,592.64 



Chief articles of import into Ecuador, 1900. 



Articles. 



Arms and ammunition . 

Beverages 

Candles 

Cement 

Clothing and textiles. . . 

Cotton and manufac- 
tures 

Crockery and /clas8\^are 

Drugs, medicines, per- 
fumery 

Flour 

Furniture 



Value. 



Sucres. 
296,720 
956,125 
291,066 
108,852 
742,099 

1,112,677 
169,320 

808,146 
463,180 
108,772 



United States 
equivalent. 



$144,508 
465,633 
141,744 
50,576 
861,402 

541,858 
82,469 

160,067 

225,569 

62,972 



Articles. 



Groceriee, canned 
goods 

Hard ware 

Kerosene 

Leather, boots and 
shoes , 

Machinery , 

Oils 

Paper , 

Railway material 

Rice 

Wool, manufactures of. 



Value. 



Swra. 

281,842 
573,354 
206,617 

214,017 
278,261 
105,613 
871,053 
178,788 
843,242 
676,758 



United States 
equivalent 



$U2,907 
279.223 
100,574 

104,226 
133,078 

61,885 
180,703 

87,045 
167, ie« 
829,581 



Imports into Ecuador during 1900 of articles aggregating over 10,000 sucres {f4,S70) in 

value. 



Name. 



Total 



Great 
Britain. 



United 
States. 



Germany. 



France. 



Accordions 

Aniline 

Arms 

Bank note paper 

Buttons 

Bedsteads, metal 

Barley 

Beer 

Beeswax 

Beits 

Brandy 

Baize 

Blankets, woolen, etc 

Beans 

Books, blank, printed, etc 

Butter 

Bitters 

Boxes, all kinds 

Cartridges 

Cinnamon 

Coal 

Cashmeres, etc 

Cement 

Copper 

Coaches, carriages 

Cocoanuts, pigmy 

Canned goods 

Crav»t8,ties 

Corks , 

Crape 

Collars and cuffs 

Champagne 

Cattle 

Canvas 

Cloth, all kinds 

ComlM 

Cheese 

Clothing, ready-made 

Calico, cotton cloth 

Counterpanes 

Candles 

Chintz 

Caroets 

Cod, dried 

Calico, unbleached , 

Crockery 

Damask 

Demijohns 



$18,186 
25,418 
90,996 
46,878 
86,284 
61,948 
32,642 

183,196 

21,217 

9,991 

201,468 

145,804 
52,987 
84,700 
98,805 
45,197 
19,868 
20,500 
18,989 
11,553 
29,245 

476,463 

108,862 
17,378 
11,690 
11,825 

168,390 
21,906 
18,844 
42,821 
25,352 
85,896 
64,980 
24.702 
82,415 
14,206 
13,210 
60,492 

101,960 
20,936 

291,056 

569,144 
35,022 
15,967 

129,180 
89,977 
15,175 
15.260 



$488 



800 

6,862 

68,695 

79 

4,072 

1,051 

1,804 

8,848 

140,564 

8,376 



20,618 

260 

250 

1,989 

174 

1,198 

18,880 

141,282 

1,900 

15,475 

11,690 



7,221 
4,884 
88 
84,759 
6,060 
1,898 



19,338 

10,924 

4,282 

80 

23,982 

101.660 

6,254 

3,558 

580,444 

24,034 



127,068 
3,933 
9,167 



$340 



850 

17,148 

868 

912 

2,228 

8,669 



$12,846 
16,393 
90,145 



8,984 
260 



9,182 
3 
13,665 
14,518 
1,932 
5,609 
10,325 



23,181 
481 
19,010 
116,706 
7,966 
1,161 
6,648 
4,740 
88,488 



493 

1,014 

49,756 

1,802 



8,580 
2,151 
8,996 
8,748 
1.975 



182,120 

41,272 

60 



103,888 

40 

1,785 

1,195 

288 

60 



6,909 
10,567 
3.663 
8,273 
18,796 
976 



960 

66 

1,026 

851 

846 



800 

6,588 

84,879 

1,161 

2,352 

689 
1,084 



3,829 

11,876 
2,425 
1,026 
4,439 
300 
9,715 

67,706 
1,965 
1,144 

11,208 
708 

70,836 
590 

16,260 



6,635 
2,010 



660 
680 
2,622 
186,908 
600 
290 



80,842 

8,602 

9,437 

8,042 

796 



77,060 
500 
160 



27,971 
5.908 
7,001 
1,844 
3,752 

24,858 



6,724 

5,988 

1,434 

18,864 



250 
10,607 
1,156 
8.683 
1,084 

720 
4,029 
5,018 
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Imports irUo Ecuador during 1900 of articles apgregaiing over 10^000 sucres (f4,S70) in 

value — Continued. 



Name. 



Total. 



Great 
Britain. 


United 
States. 


Qermany. 


France. 


•66,704 


•2,989 


•6,866 


•1.968 


41,308 


96,266 


19,661 


67,762 


8,838 


81 


16,996 


1,694 


19,882 




1,310 


17,700 




27,044 


ISO 


400 


61,491 


960 


18,891 
16 
40 






294 


6,172 


2,881 


3,643 


22.368 


60,693 


7,426 


214 


449.239 


370 




3,489 


886 
10,000 


1,086 


3,376 


1,200 


9,874 


31,990 


4,684 


182,464 








9,929 




3,790 




130,416 


104 






672 


810 


2.350 


26,626 


692 


964 


9,417 


1,670 


260,460 








8,662 
844 




1,990 


1,490 


27,193 


498 




646 


28,606 


383 


20 


18,476 


616 


69,982 


2,832 


110,446 


7,789 

100 

8.962 


4,670 


8,820 


8,368 


8,068 


797 


1,620 
292,600 


66,116 
8,760 


1,696 




46,292 


82 


1.689 


8,998 


6,446 


1,886 


7,862 


299,842 

291 

1.121 


8,466 


8,367 


6,218 


46,243 


886 


11,446 


17,849 

206,617 

8,248 


80,220 


4,898 


9,606 


2,668 


926 


4,743 


4,264 


8,712 


600 


670 


996 


2,986 


2,820 


44,821 


461 


8,277 


7,898 


2,277 


3,696 


3,987 


480 




6,690 


4,200 








1,884 


210 

189,606 

78 


2,666 


7,026 


10,891 


4,180 


800 


18,838 






1,890 


2,268 


238.828 
683,809 


1,790 


190 




66.532 


4,606 


3,986 


667 


10,083 


4,467 


61,168 


167,444 


19.466 


6,509 


89,012 


84,168 


8,926 


69 




1,447 


844 
7,642 


114 


16,946 


28,880 








19,469 




4,636 


660 




16 
11,274 




1,600 




4,590 


10,091 




928 


4,620 


6.183 


1,433 


7,364 


2,967 


8.960 


8,183 


11,196 


1,790 


14,162 










10,266 
2,961 


879 




16,400 


375 


3:» 


9.849 


63 




6,023 


20,898 


27,974 


9,023 


15,349 


10 


1.638 


39 


1,278 


4,501 


2,968 


2,490 


65 


279 


416 


7,749 


1,928 


2,298 


4,389 


664 


2,571 


20,427 


28,780 


102,830 


19.436 


4,826 


140 


4,970 


8,147 


26,996 


6,867 


8,687 


28,089 


18,009 


6,099 


6,209 


18,979 


400 


4,386 


82,211 


1,270 


2,684 


2,131 


12.634 


120 


286 


668 


9,286 


1.466 


6,072 


966 


110,662 


1,198 


17,727 


22,729 


731 


2,490 


10.100 




::::::::::::::::::::;::: 



Drllto 

Drags and medicinen 

Elastics 

Embroidery 

Fire engines and hose 

Flannels 

Fireworks 

Frolts ; 

Furniture 

Flour 

Fans 

Fire alarms 

Glassware 

Gauzes 

Ginebra 

Ginghams 

Gims 

Glass, plate, roofing, etc 

Gold coin 

Hat linings 

Hatchets 

Hams 

Hosiery 

Horses 

Handkerchiefs 

Hay. dried 

Hardware 

Hemp, sisal 

Iron 

Ink 

Instruments, scientific, engineers 

Indigo 

Ironware, enameled 

Jewelry 

Kerosene 

Knives 

Locks 

Labels, lithographed 

Lace 

Lamps 

Launches, steam 

Lentils 

Liquors 

Locomotives 

Lead, manufactured, raw, etc . . . 

Lining goods 

Lumber 

Lard 

Matches 

Mirrors 

Machines, all kinds 

Machetes 

Marble 

Merino : 

Mules 

Muslin 

Mats 

Machine duplicates 

Mantas 

Nails, iron 

Nails, steel 

Nainsook 

Trimmings 

Oilcloth 

Opium 

Oils, all kinds 

Olives 

Padlocks 

Pictures and frames 

Pickles 

Paper 

Passementerie 

Paint 

Perfumery 

Pianos 

Peppers 

Porcelain 

Ponchos 

Piping 

Onions 

Railway carriages 

Ribbons 



•76,669 

240,466 
26,606 
89,627 
27,674 
78,266 
19,870 
16,016 

108,772 

468,180 
12,066 
10.000 
67,173 

182,464 
16,123 

180,719 
68,881 
22,170 

260,460 
12,297 
28,066 
26,880 
87,724 
10,646 

147,866 
22,472 
26,396 
70,121 

868,406 
18,876 

886,828 
12,868 
64,076 
68,166 

206,617 
16,948 
19,608 
12,168 
61,961 
10,889 
10,790 
27,816 
16,690 

189,696 
19,862 
20,228 

269,788 

688,809 
82,482 
21,678 

263,692 

188,866 
13,290 
60,166 
11,180 
24,666 
16,711 
19,660 
64,161 
20,021 
81,789 
14,162 
11,236 
21,669 
16,986 

106,613 
11,278 
10,024 
10.492 
12,276 

226,376 
17,648 
68,687 
61,756 
41,126 
18,672 
11,869 

120,878 
46,647 
60,646 
10,100 
67,082 



18,172 26 26,876 I 28,828 
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Imports into Ecuador during 1900 ofartides aqgregaiing over 10^000 sucres (f4fS70) in 

value, — Continued. 



Name. 



Total. 



Great 
Britain. 



United 
States. 



Qermany^ 



France. 



Railway, portable 

Rice-.-.r. 

Ra1 p<n * T 

Revolvers 

Spoons 

Sailcloth 

Safes, iron 

Shoes and boots 

Shirts 

Shawls 

Strinf twin e 

Shoe leather 

Stirrups 

Staples 

Soap 

Shovels 

Saucepans 

Salt fish 

Satin 

Sacks, jute 

Sardines 

Sateen 

Semola (com grits) 

Sewe 

Saddles 

Sugar mills 

Steamers, in sections 

Spirits 

Spirits of turpentine 

Textures 

Thread 

Ticking 

Tools , 

Tin, sheet, and manufactured, 

Toys 

Tea , 

Towels 

Umbrellas 

Undershirts 

Velvet 

Wire 

Watches and clocks 

Wine 

Whisky 

Waters, all kinds 

Zinc , 

Grand total 



129,040 

343,242 
20,961 
15,979 
11,176 
25,819 
9,821 
92,272 
62,914 

184,179 
45,098 

121,745 
10,188 
11,285 

241,195 
20,172 
86,536 
12,707 
12,789 

826,874 

108,077 
82,999 
68,004 
28,887 
17,884 
22,676 
82,400 
10,817 
10,571 

691,607 

142,186 
12,863 
89,158 
15,655 
21,292 
17,826 
19,815 
28,408 
98,977 
11,152 

299.019 
28,581 

519,988 
14,912 
80,586 
28,770 



13,877,148 



122,740 

8,190 

192 

284 

1,782 

24,767 



29,811 
11,270 
12,125 
10,824 
7,722 
2,323 



42,026 
14,692 
8,558 



7,527 

287.005 

814 

26,448 

'i7,687' 
4,074 



498,694 
101,066 
10,947 
22,658 
8,992 
4,029 
2,978 
11,407 
9,191 
15,688 
8,960 
8,882 
1,184 
12,386 
12,826 
28,779 
1,876 



•5,500 

1,212 

496 

7,287 

964 

224 

5,197 

19,629 

428 



16,762 
4,404 
4,299 
10.256 
11,806 
4,227 
186 



6,250 
8,577 



62,825 

6,250 

10,734 

21,476 

82,400 

920 

10,571 

48,508 

2,858 

U 

53,106 

821 

2,199 

634 

100 

752 

562 



281,678 
18,552 
88.521 

1,629 
16,776 

2,969 



4,287,627 



8,781,546 



964,866 



2,242 

7,568 

150 

8,782 

10,068 

81,629 

116,019 

9,976 

64,614 



879 

89,142 

1,268 

27,597 

300 

1,875 

72,409 

24,826 

4,798 

579 



1,587 



160 



70,080 

16,219 

640 

10,708 

5,242 

10,922 

465 

8,796 

5,618 
17,229 

5,723 
10,869 

4,912 

21,051 

442 

U,123 

1,890 



2,412,414 



I80O 



1,676 

682 

178 

842 

21,608 

5.343 

5,9S5 

600 

44,639 

2,491 



86,346 
260 



2,612 



89,870 
1,258 



1,^ 



58,878 

18,528 

60 

748 



8,986 
180 
1,806 
8,081 
48,888 
1,060 



146,866 

16 

6,4S7 

1,860 



1,341,856 



Imports into Ecuador during 1900 of artides aggregating over 10^000 gucrea in value. 



Name. 


Belgium. 


Italy. 


Spain. 


Peru. 


Chile. 


Other 
countries. 


Aniline 


r,607 






•0.90 
20,000 




Bank-note paper 








••8,926 


Buttons 


448 


•800 








Barley 




100 
1.488 


•11,226 
5,877 




Beer 


1,827 
10,576 

420 
4,174 

680 








p^eflwaY , T - 


945 






Belts 










Brandy 


776 


727 


120 

260 

1,948 

181 




142 




Blankets, woolen, etc 




Beans 




82,749 
260 
112 
107 
250 
719 




Books, blank, printed, etc 


4,446 
177 
26 


484 

24,292 

2,970 

195 


19,819 


^66 


Butter 




Bitters 






« 1,135 


Boxes, all kinds 




696 


^24 


Cartridges 








Cinnamon 


3,364 

8,073 

10,184 

846 


460 
63,672 




7,840 
1.500 


<7,468 


Cashmeres, etc ... 


6i5 
240 


1,137 




Cement 




Copper .... 


80 








Cocoanuts. nijnnv 






11,825 
2,746 




Canned goods 

Cravats, ties 


1,124 


12,157 
557 
677 


2,602 


8.841 


b932 


Corks 




380 









•Colombia, 
k China. 



• Antilles. 
'Austria. 
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Imports into Ecuador during 1900, etc, — Continaed. 



Name. 


Belgium. 


Italy. 


Spain. 


Peru. 


Chile. 


Other 
countries. 


Crape 




11.250 
1.845 
2,970 










Collars and cnffs 


SI, 064 
8,851 




888 

884 

47,065 

170 






fThRtniMMmft ^ , , 


t210 


•688 

17,845 




catSe!!!!^::;::::::::::::::::;:::::::::: 




Canvas 


910 

2,006 

540 








Cloth all klndfl 


20 


800 






Combe. 








Cheese • 


9,452 

980 

8,402 




109 
211 
965 


808 
1,090 




dothinnr. read v-made 


180 










180 


Candles' 


212,647 








Chintz - . . 




700 








Cod. dried 


460 
9,280 


44 

240 

400 

6,791 

6,725 

785 

2,428 






874 


Crockery . ... . . 


150 


475 






Damask 






Drills 


1,582 
5,264 


1,829 
600 








Dnim and medicines 


8,202 




688 


Embroiderv 






Flannels 












Fireworks 






19,815 

8,565 

8,500 

195 

70 

120 




40 




114 
480 


499 
880 
280 




2,769 

400 

12,982 


741 


Fumitore 




602 


Flour 






Fans 


18 
9,126 
1,404 


io 

179 


8,258 


Glassware ^-rr t 








Ginebra 








Ginghams ,^,.^^.^^. 




200 
28,178 








Guns . . . 


250 
9,687 


600 








Glass, plate, roofing, etc 








Hatlinlnes 


i66 
780 
470 










Hams .......«.TT r -^^--^--^,- 




494 
500 








Hosiery 










Horses 




8,686 
100 
75 
150 
50 
1,910 


1,860 
* ■22,'297* 




Handkerchiefs 


20 


786 




•20,826 


Hay, dried 






Haraware 


78 
1,740 
9,557 








HemD. sisal ,......, 










Iron 


180 




174 


. 


Ink 




9 


Instruments, scientific, engineers 


11,656 


80 


16 




120 




Indigo 




»»12,567 


Ironware, enameled 


607 
57 




50 








Jewelry 


8,290 
615 






•400 


Knives 










Locks 


1,484 
400 
446 
50 










Labels, lithonanhed 


550 
568 


626 


1,877 


1,400 


41 


Lace 




liampS rr rr ^ , ^ , - -r - ■, ■. ■, 










Lentils 








2,179 


25,186 
896 




Liquors 

Lead, manufactured, raw, etc 


1,686 

666 

820 

10,629 

1,140 

1,060 

1,160 


1,802 

2,200 

10 

190 

160 

6,965 


668 




642 




Lumber '. ....I 


96 


16,296 




Matches 


500 

1,150 

1,105 

80 

275 




Mirrors 








Machines, all kinds. 








Machetes 









Marble 


10,490 




120 




Merino 


2,689 






Mules 






9,580 

15,695 

20 

40 


1,600 




Mats 











Machine duplicates 


1,800 


285 
1,880 









Mantas 






•46,742 


Nails, iron 


2,094 
6,610 
100 
1,600 
8,511 
89 








Nails, steel 












Trimmings 












Oilcloth 












Oils, all kinds 


22,448 
8,202 


929 

4,907 

10 

297 

17,858 

61 


886 
148 
110 
127 
1,641 






Olives 




li 


pictiire*^ And frames ...... 






Pickles 


1,280 
29,581 


715 
10,098 






Paper 


805 


24 


Passement^e 




Paint 


4,578 
7,025 
1,700 
150 
40 
2,860 


40 

68 

1,160 

989 


400 
292 




80 


Perfumery 


100 


60 


«920 


Pianos 




Peppers 




114 

140 

25 

2.450 

49,711 






Porcelain 








Ponchos 


700 








Piping 




420 
10,985 




Onions 










Ribbons 


1,646 
600 


1,985 






Rice 




245,855 


28,019 
20,263 




Raisins 









•Cbiiuw 



^Central America. 



• Colombia. 



A Colombia and China. 
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Imports into Ecuador during 1900, 


rtc.— Continued. 






Name. 


Belgium. 


Italy. 


Spain. 


Peru. 


Chile. 


Other 
oountrieHL 


Revolvers 






t4,049 




$491 




Spoons 


1200 

800 

160 

1,000 

4,250 

816 

675 

100 

52,098 








Snoes and boots 


fi,265 

8,208 

100 

1,102 


7,918 


$1,273 




•$15 


Shlrta 




981 


Shawls 










Strinr twine 


1,580 
150 








Shoe leather 








Stirrups 


400 








Staples 










Soap 


9,778 
80 










Salt fish 




10,682 


676 


108 


Satin 




875 




Sacks, Jute 


2,400 
6,924 




1,600 


7,210 




Sardines 


88 
500 


82,088 




Sateen 








Semola (com arrits) 






1,100 


4,000 




saddi^-..™.... :.::::::.:..:::.: 


1,020 
1,200 








Sugar mills 














626 
12,277 


5,595 
6,200 


901 


82 




Textures 


1,266 

8,496 

400 

961 


780 


Thread 








Ticking 


15 
810 
600 


300 








Tools." 


177 






Tin, sheet, and manufactured 








Toys 


92 
800 




100 
18,154 




15 


Tea 








215 


Towels 


1,444 
8,466 
1,488 


1,760 






Umbrellas ,.... 








•1.400 


Undershirts 




9,89i 






^296 


Velvet 


400 

2,690 

80 

14,753 

15,846 

20,275 








Wire 












Watches and clocks 


'"8i,'748' 
850 
400 


1,660 

169,098 

400 








Wine 


5,590 
1,885 


29,885 
40 


140 


Waters all kinds 




Zinc 














Grand total 


557,697 


842,686 


325,877 


498,890 


269,857 


109,693 







•China. 



b Colombia. 



Dividends paid by stock companies in 1900. 

Percent 

Banco del Ecquador t 16 

Banco Comercial and Agricola 13 

Banco Hipotecario llj 

Banco Territorial 9^ 

Street Car Company 24 

New Launch Company 12 

Guayaquil Ijaunch Company 8 

Public Credit Company 11 

Gaa Company 12 

'"Laborers" Saving Bank 13 

Guayaquil Savings Bank 12 





Maritime commerce of Ecuador {aU ports) for 1900 








Number. 


Tonnage. 


Packages. 


Weiifhtof 
packages. 


steam vesselR'*^. . . 


ENTERED. 


490 
838 


560,665 
21,137 

477,082 
21,924 


880,088 
394,215 

4,449,962 
120,704 


TbfM. 
42,071 


Sailing vessels , .- 


13,292 


Steam vessels 


CLEARED. 


454 
826 


46,404 


Sailing vessels . . . 




4.251 













Maritime commerce of the port of Guayaquil for 1900. 








Number 
of vessels. 


Tonnage 


Entered 


212 
218 


887,568 


Cleared 


821,068 
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FALKLAND ISLANDS.' 

IMPORTS. 

Argentina £1,176= $5,723 

Uniguay 1,461= 7,110 

Chile 4,364= 21,237 

United Kingdom 88,273=429,573 

Grand total..... 96,274=463,643 

Delails of imports. 

ARGENTINA. 

Horses £1, 176 =$5, 723 

URUGUAY. 

Groceries £109= $530 

Fruit and fodder 1,352= 6,580 



Total 1,461= 7,110 

CHILE. 



Fence posts £198= $964 

Building material 328= 1, 596 

Fruit and fodder 3, 509=17, 077 

Boots and shoes 55= 268 



Groceries £43= $209 

Dutiable goods 231= 1,124 

Total 4,364=21,238 



UNITED KINGDOM. 



Haberdashery £1 , 679= 

Coal 3,696= 

Specie 1, 700= 

Wearing apparel 31, 828= 

Clothing 1,383= 

Boots and shoes 1,592= 

(f lass and earthenware 380= 

Groceries 13,326= 

Furniture 1,176= 

Ship chandlery and 

station dip 4,381= 

Hardware 4,274= 

Aerated waters 30= 

Unenumerated articles 1 , 375 = 



$8,171 

17,987 

8,273 

154,891 

6,730 

7,747 

1,849 

64,851 

5,723 

21,320 

21,286 

292 

6,691 



Timber and building 

material 

Drugs 

Seeds, etc 

Crown agents goods . . 

Parcel post 

Miscellaneous 

Spirits 

Wine 

Beer 

Tobacco and cigars- . . . 



£2, 789= 
384= 
162= 
1,298= 
3,265= 
1,600= 
5,188= 
1,129= 
3,700= 
1,808= 



$13,573 

1,869 
788 

6, 317 
15, 889 

7,786 
25,247 

6,494 
18,006 

8,799 



Total 88,273= 429,574 



THE GUIANAS. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

Imports into this colony from all countries for the year ended March 
31, 1901, aggregated $6,688,937, an increase compared with the pre- 
ceding year of IS369,172. 

The value of imports from the United States was $1,901,332, against 
$1,806,674 in the preceding ^p^ear. There was a shrinkage in the quan- 
tity of flour and other principal articles of subsistence. Bicycles and 
other manufactured articles also declined. On the other hand, impor- 
tations from our country of machinery for the local electric trolley 

* Unsigned statement, received from the consulate in October, 1901. 
H. Doc. 320- 44 
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plant and for miscellaneous pui^poses, boots and shoes, shocks, staves 
and headings, and coal increased. 

Exports to foreign countries during the year amounted to $9,928,349, 
an increase of $674,142 over the preceding year. 

Seventy-six thousand two hundred and sixteen long tons of raw 
sugar, valued at $4,243,706, were exported to the United States, an 
increase in quantity over last year of 7,794 tons. 

One hundred ana foui-teen thousand one hundred and two ounces of 
old were mined during the year, and 108,522 ounces, valued at 
1,886,802, were exported to England. 

Ten thousand diamonds, weiring 906 carats and valued at the 
custom-house at $12,876, were mined and exported to London. 

The comparative value of imports and exports of the colony for 
1900 and 1901 was: 



Country. 



Imports. 



1900. 



1901. 



Exports. 



1900. 



1901. 



United Kingdom . , 

BritiBd colonies 

United States 

Foreign countries. . 
Tranrat trade 



13,586,507 

760,239 

1,806,844 

186,674 



$3,230,496 

919,574 

1,901,382 

223,186 

414,S>50 



$4,629,075 

216,372 

4,022,852 

386,408 



Total. 



6,329,764 



6,688,937 i 9,254.207 



$4,556,240 

278,841 

4,365,505 

314,418 

414,350 



9,928,349 



The principal articles imported from the United States were : 



ArUcles. 



1900. 



1901. 



Beef 

Bread and crackers 

Butter 

Boots and shoes 

Bicycles 

Cheese 

Coal 

Com meal 

Flour 

Cutlery 

Lard 

Lumber 

Mules 

Oils: 

Petroleum 

Unenumemted 

Shooks 

Staves 

Tobacco 

Textile fabrics 

Materials for electric lighting 

Materials for electric cars 

Machinery for electric lighting 

Machinery for sugar 

Machinery for miscellaneous purposes . 



..barrels, 
.pounds. 

.rr.do... 



.pounds. 

tons. 

.pounds. 
. . oarrels. 



...pounds. 

feet. 

...number. 

...gallons. 

do... 

.packages. 
..number. 
...pounds. 



6,645 

474,960 

106,066 

$12,000.00 

$20,194.00 

78,067 

5,320 

1,566.628 

203,883 

$20,868.00 

360,659 

6,099,841 

254 

392,146 

67,888 

5.561 

444,120 

579,549 

$35,543.00 

$1,973.00 



$51,385.00 
$5,183.00 



7.693 

265.846 

82,422 

$16,991.00 

$6,985.00 

37,514 

13,582 

967,092 

173,601 

$12,799.00 

446,140 

4,076,781 

20 

423,742 
116,747 
15,787 
825,400 
451.146 

$88,920.00 
$6,409.00 

$18,830.00 

$69,487.25 
$213.00 

$41,341.00 



The exports of the colony during the year have drifted through the 
usual channels to the same markets as heretofore. The United States 
shares with the United Kingdom in about the same proportion as 
formerly. 

The bulk of the imports came from the same sources, the greater 
proportion, as usual, rrom the United Kingdom, which supplies this 
mai*ket with about three-fourths of all the manufactured articles it 
requires, while the United States sends chiefly flour and other food- 
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stuffs and a small variety of manufactured j^oods. This trade between 
the colony and the home country is not likely to be disturbed to a 
great extent under prevailing conditions. 

Should it be deemed expedient to ratify the pending recip^rocity 
treatj between the United States and this colony, it would, in my 
opinion, increase our export trade with this port at least 30 per cent, 
mostly in manufactured articles. It is the juogment of the most intel- 
ligent local sugar manufacturers that, with the preferential tariff rate 
in force provided for in the treaty, the manufacture of yellow crystals 
for the English market would practically cease in the colony. Assum- 
ing that nearly all the sugar produced here would then go to the 
United States, this statement will not, I think, seem unreasonable. 

OOLONIAL INDUSTBIES. 
SUGAB. 

The cultivation of the sugar cane, which has survived all other 
industries attempted in the colony, has proven a safe and fairly profit- 
able business. Sugar and its by-products constitute the chief articles 
of commerce. 

DRBDQING FOR GOLD. 

Concessions have been granted to the British Guiana Gold Dredging 
Syndicate, whose principal office is in London, to dredge the Barima 
River, in the Northwest District, for gold. A steam dredge, con- 
structed for that purpose by a local firm, recently proceeded to its 
destination, where it will at once begin operations. If results are 
gratifying, other concessionnaires, who have similar grants in other 
creeks and streams, will push their enterprises. 

HYDRAULIC MINING. 

The '* Guiana Syndicate," whose principal office is in Berkn, Ger- 
many, and that has already expendea iJ120,000 ($683^980) in prospect- 
ing on its concessions at Oumai, up the Elssequibo River, has recently 
invested i:40,000 ($194,660) in a hydi-aulic plant for the further devel- 
opment of the property. The pump was purchased in Germany, and 
the elevator for delivering the gravel to the sluices came from the 
United States. The pump is said to be capable of lifting 7,000,000 
gallons of water in twenty-four hours to an elevation of 500 feet. 
If this method of mining proves successful, the company will engage 
in extensive enterprises. It is proposed to install electric-light and 
telephone plants and work day and night shifts. 

Great interest is manifested in these mining schemes, and every 
effort is being made to attract investments from the mother country. 
There appears to be no Question as to the existence in the colony of 
an immense area of payaole auriferous alluvium, which requires only 
sufficient capital and adequate labor to expand the industry indefinitely. 

RICE. 

The soil of the colony is admirably adapted to the cultivation of this 
product, and if there were a system of irrigation and di*ainage to pro- 
vide against prolonged droughts and excessive rainfalls, the acreage 
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under cultivation would be largely increased and two crops per year 
harvested. Importations of rice would gradually cease. Twenty mil- 
lion pounds of Elast Indian rice were imported during the year to 
supply the requirements of the market. Whenever native provisions 
are scarce, more rice and more flour are required. It is thought the 
latter suffers somewhat in competition with the rice, which is staple 
with the laboring classes. 

FOREST PRODUCTS. 

There was an increase last year in exportations of timber of 117,000 
cubic feet, valued at $33,452. 

The value of balata (rubber) exported was $94,000, against $58,800 
the year before. Some shingles were exported; also locust gum for 
varnish. All these products go to the mother country. Their total 
value for the year was $236,820. 

DIAMONDS. 

Reports from various parties in the field are very favorable. The 
commissioner of mines, m his annual report, considers the attention 
which is being given to the diamond deposits of the Mazaruni River 
district of the utmost importance to the colonj. The geologiail 
formation of the diamondiierous area, he states, is similar to that of 
Brazil, where diamonds are found in situ in residual clays derived from 
the weathering of the country rock. In addition to diamonds, over 
2,000 sapphires were found. The Potaro River district has also 
attracted prospectors, and some of the largest stones found came from 
that locality. This district is more accessible than the Mazaruni, and 
the prospects are considered about as good. 

Notwithstanding the large number of stones already found, and the 
excellent prospects, the industry is in an incipient state, and until 
there are installed plants of machinery adapted to handle gi'eat quanti- 
ties of dirt economically, adequate profits will not be made oy investoi's 
in this enterprise. 

KAOLIN CLAY. 

This natural product, alluded to in previous reports, has found a 
market in New lork, and the contractors are now here for tonnage 
for their first shipment. 

The best specimens of this day are so entirely free from iron, lime, 
or any alkali, and therefore infusible, that it ought to find a remuner- 
ative market. 

The inferior clay on the surface is faintly streaked with an iron 
stain, and has as other impurities white quartz sand, feldspar, and 
mica. It is very adhesive and tenacious. Exhaustive local tests have 
demonstrated its usefulness for cement, artificial stone, and concrete. 
Mixed with a small proportion of bituminous pitch and tested at the 
department of public works, it was found to possess far greater ten- 
sile strength than concrete made from Portland cement ana sand. 

exghanqe; tariff. 

Sight drafts on New York usually sell at par. Buying rates vary 
from li to 2 per cent discount. 
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The specific and ad valorem duties, including spirits and tobacco, 
are subject to a surtax of 5 per cent. 



LOCAL CREDITS. 



Sales are made at three to five months' time or for cash, less H to 2i 
per cent. Banking discounts, 6 per cent per annimi. 



FREIGHTS. 



The nominal rate on sugar by steam to New York is $2.40; by steam 
to London or Liverpool, |5.40. The actual time to New York direct 
is ten days; to London, fourteen days. 

SHIPPING. 

Nine hundred and eighty-four steam and sailing vessels entered and 
cleared from this port during the year; 538 were British and the rest 
were foreign. Twenty-eight were American sailing vessels. 

DUTCH GUIAKA. 

Imports. 



Year. 


Nether- 
lands. • 


England. 


United 
States. 


Demerara.^ 


Barbados.** 


Various.* 


1900 


$1,196,999 
1,281,148 


$270,812 
214,696 


$567,696 
581,977 


$196,918 
197,688 


$18,208 
16,606 


$219, 510 


1899 


206,883 







•Imports from Germany are included under this heading, as separate statistics are not obtainable. 
t> Most of these goods are of United States origin. 

•Crude gold, valued at $149,209 for year 1900 and $188,970 for 1899, respectively, sent here from French 
Guiana for transshipment, is included in the above amounts. 

Exports. 



Product. 


Netherlands. 


United States. 


England. 


Quantity.' Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Balata 


kilos*.. 

do.... 

do.... 

grams «».. 

liters*.. 

do.... 

kilos.. 


204,134 
213,006 

42,227 
844.4194 

26,000 

912 

619,285 


$195,968 

63,901 

6,796 

462,742 

520 

66 

26,185 

17,747 

6,394 


8,941 
2,626,880 
148,320 
18,473* 


$3,783 

788, W8 

20,764 

10,128 






Cocoa 

Coffee 

Gold 

Molasses 


82,587 

427 

9,280 


$24,761 

59 

5,068 


Rum 






624,786 
1,111,806 


44,981 


Sugar 

Wood 


7,439,290 


386,843 

843 

33 


64,904 
11,600 


Various 








1,860 














Total 




779,318 




1,209,987 




143,223 













Product. 


Demerara. 


Other countries. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Balate 


kilos.. 






780 

4.8874 

1,868 

672i 

71,680 

263,264 

1,680 


$700 


Oocoa 


do.... 






1,461 


Coffee 


do-... 






191 


Gold 


gnams 






632 


Molasses 


liters.. 






1,432 


Rum 

Sugar.. 

Wnnd , , 


do.... 

kilos.. 


U6,943 
* 970, 260 


$8,420 

47,797 

16 

277 


18,9m 

70 

8,680 


Various^ 






331 












Total 




66,510 




27,841 











•2.2046 pounds. 
^15.4 grams. 



•1.06 quart 

<> For transshipment to England or America. 
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Mr. Deyo, the United States consular agent at Paramaribo, in his 
report to this office for the year 1900, states that the financial results 
of the year's trade were unsatisfactory, owing to the unseasonable 
weather which prevailed. 

INDUSTRIES. 
GOLD. 

The year's work has been disappointing for lack of sufficient water. 
Hydraulic plants obtained in the United States were installed by 
American, English, and Dutch syndicates, but for the reason stated 
were unable to work. With a normal rainfall, very profitable results 
are anticipated. Quartz mining has been almost suspended, owing to 
difficulty m getting the native miners to work underground. This nas 
been obviated to some extent by procuring laborers from the West 
India islands. 



Although the canes sufiTered from drought, the production incre&sed 
to 10,142 metric tons of 2,206 pounds, against 6,916 metric tons in 
1899. About all of this product went to the United States. 

CACAO. 

The crop for the year fell off to 2,927 metric tons of 2,205 pounds, 
the lowest for six years past, due to the drought and to a sickness of 
the trees called ' * kruUoten. " 

The disease seems peculiar to the colony, as it is unknown in other 
cacao producing countries. The product brought good prices in the 
Unitea States. 



The industry is doomed, only 192 metric tons of 2,205 pounds being 
produced during the year. 

TOBACCO. 

The cultivation is still in the experimental stage. Its development 
will involve large expenditures of money and some time will be 
required to arrive at definite results. 

BALATA. 

Prospects are considered bright, owing to the increased demand and 
the very high prices obtained. The production has increased from 
113 metric tons of 2,206 pounds in 1898 to 209 metric tons in 1900. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

Under the supervision of a Dutch engineer, the colonial government 
has connected the Surinam and the Saramaca rivers by a canal, and 
inunense locks at either end are about complete. The object is to 
drain and reclaim a large tract of land near the city. Other works of 
a similar nature are contemplated. 
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FRENCH GUIANA. 

I have not yet received a report from the agency at Cayenne; sta- 
tistics from there appear unobtainable. There was a decline in the 
output of gold. In 1899, the product amounted to 2,541 kilos (6,602 
pounds) and in 1900 to 2,378 kilos (5,243 pounds). 

It is safe to say that trade conditions in that colony have undergone 
no marked change during the year. 

Geo. H. Moulton, Consul, 

Demerara, August 10^ 1901. 



PERU. 

It being impossible at this date to secure oflBcial or even unofficial 
information for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, the tables herein 
given are for the calendar year 1900. 

Total value of imports and exports during 1900 $33,121,631 

Total value of imports and exports during 1 S99 24, 037, 977 

• -* 

Increase during 1900 over 1899 9,083,6*54 

Importe during 1900 11,261,352 

Imports during 1899 9,105,185 

Increase during 1900 2,166,167 

Exports during 1900 21,. 860, 279 

Exports during 1899 14,932,792 

Increase during 1900 6, 927, 487 

Imports and exports during 1900 by ports. 



Port 



r>ftllao 

Mollcndo 

Pavta 

Safaverry 

Pacasmayo 

Eteu 

Pimentel 

Hsco 

no 

Buena Vista 

Frontier of Bolivia 

Total 



Imports. 


Exporta. 


Total. 


98. 587. 20b 


$10,314,431 


S18.901.639 


1.220,618 


2.885.691 


4.106.204 


386.706 


932,425 


1.269.131 


469,658 


3.561.529 


4,011.187 


159,077 


487,887 


646,914 


209.040 


1.178.724 


1,387,764 


60,609 


231,666 


292.276 


167,679 


1,660,401 


1.828.080 


9.348 


63.839 


78.187 


3,610 


78.804 


81,914 


47,804 


475.532 


523.836 


11,261.352 


21.860.279 


83,121,631 



Note.— All of the foregoing values are expressed In United States gold. 

Vcdue of principal articles eu'jyyrted during 1900. 



Article. 


(nitcd States 
gold. 


Alcohol 


1103,811 


Borax 


275,259 


Cotton 


1.947.674 


Coffee 


317,995 


Gold 


19.66:) 


Hides 


.'V27,691 







Article. 



Minerals 
Rice .... 
Silver... 
Sugar . . . 
Wool.... 



United States 
gold. 

•8.237.971 

810,572 

98.680 

7,075,392 

1,441,831 
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Values of imports and exports by countries during 1900, 



Country. 



England 

Germany , 

United States 

France 

Chile , 

Italy 

Belgium 

China 

Australia 

Spain 

India 

Ecuador , 

Central America., 

Bolivia 

Cuba 

Colombia 

Austria 

Portugal 



Imports. 



English lunited States 
currency, currency. 



£1,081,146 

360,599 

297,436 

156,349 

91,413 

97,075 

72,539 

71,220 

84,488 

14,261 

6,909 

5,560 



S5. 
1, 
1, 



261,892 

754,855 

447,472 

760,872 

444,861 

472,415 

358.011 

846,592 

167,636 

69,401 

38,915 

27,058 



9,886 
8.770 
4,865 
2,835 
2,067 



47,867 
42,679 
21,242 
11,863 
10,010 



Exports. 



English 
currency. 



£2,089,268 

515,903 

954,896 

120,468 

610,620 

5,586 

2,125 

8,554 



8,200 



44,403 
5,545 
99,581 
810 
41,788 



United States 
currency. 



SIO.167,423 

2,511.060 

4,647,001 

586,258 

2,971,096 

27,184 

10,341 

17,296 



15,573 



216,087 

26,985 

484,611 

8,942 

208.337 



The trade with France, Chile, Spain, Ecuador, and Uruguay decreased 
in 1900 from that in 1899. Trade with other countries in the same 
period shows a decided increase. 

Dedared exports to tlie United States for the fiscal year ended June SO, 1901. 
[Values expressed in United States gold.] 



Article. 



Antiquities. Peiuvian 

Books and forms, printed . 

Cacao 

Coca leaves 

Coffee 

C^m, broom 

Condurango 

(V)pper ore 

Copper matte ore 

Cotton 

Deerskins 

Goatskins 

Gold coin 

Gold bars 

Gold ore 

Hides 

Lead bars 

Mineral water , 

Molasses , 



Value. 



^,224.60 

125.74 

125.00 

196,158.54 

370.50 

194.80 

1,654.90 

31,655.83 

6.311.91 

667,074.03 

15.00 

208,705.67 

40,145.99 

14,139.00 

136.36 

10,509.29 

4,737.86 

200.00 

1.085.37 



Article. 



Photograi-hic plates. 

Returned goods , 

Rubber , 

Samples: 

Mineral 

Sulphur 

Various , 

Sheepskins 

Silver ore , 

Silver and copper ore 
Silver, compounds of 

Straw hats 

Sugar 

Sugar, molasses 

Sulphide of silver 

Vicuna rugs 

Wool 

Total 



Value. 



91,278.13 

2,788.35 

96.00 

2,900.00 

81.00 

87.40 

685.00 

25,199.74 

283.44 

9,997.33 

9,918.13 

!. 892. 898. 69 

278.077.96 

73,578.77 

1,090.00 

18,581.97 



4.393.907.30 



PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF IMPORTATION, BY COUNTRIES. 

United States. — Cottons, sewing machines, furniture, weighing 
machines, revolvers, alarm clocks, refined petroleum, steel, rope, oil, 
perfumery, iron piping, rubber hose and packing, grease, copper 

Elate, medicines, boards for packing boxes, leather, machinery, Imn- 
er, windmills, wheat, locomotives, railroad equipment, tallow, agri- 
cultural implements, typewriters, rosin, steel rails, and bicycles. 

Englarid. — Ootton and woolen goods of all classes, machinery of all 
classes, steel rails, railway material, empty bags, coal, wrought and 
pig iron, agricultural implements, leather, paints, varnishes, station- 
ery, groceries, candles, perfumeiy, jewelry, wax cloth, mineral waters, 
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beer, india-rubber goods, sponges, earthenware, caustic soda, copper 
in plates, bars, and pipes, brass wire and sheets, tin in bars and sheets, 
sheet zinc, bar lead, corrugated iron, shoemakers' lasts, brass and iron 
bedsteads^ wire of all kin£i, oils, shellac, glue, and cement. 

Oermcmy. — Cotton, woolen, and linen goodsj paper, grease, musical 
instruments, books, glassware, silks, toys, stationery, lamps, sulphuric 
acid, paints, furniture, bedsteiEuJs, clocks, ironmongery, photographic 
apparatus, sewing machines, electric apparatus, telephones, portable 
railways, straw hats, carpets, medicines, aniline dyes, soap, artificial 
flowers, leather belting, caustic soda, cement, and rubber rwicking. 

France. — Silks, perfumery, crystal ware, stationery, ribbons, boards 
for packing boxes, wines, prepared skins, shoemakers' lasts, straw hats, 
wall paper, cottons, cognac, canned goods, corks, and candles. 

Italy. — Uotton and woolen goods, silks, drills, stationery, canned 
goods, medicines, wines, ribbons, straw hats, and oil. 

Chile. — Wheat, bags, timber, horses, dried fruit, saltpeter, and dairy 
produce. 

/Spain. — (^tton goods, shoes, paper, wines, and aniseed. 

Eelgiv/m. — Portable railway material, chemicals, ironwork, and glass. 

Chma. — Glue, pepper, tea, and cloves. 

Ouba. — Cfigars and cigarettes. 

Shipping at CaUao during 1900. 





Entered. 


Cleared. 


Nationality. 


Number 

of 
veaselfl. 


Ton.s. 

3,715 

307,968 

98,872 

10,530 

8,247 

166,587 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Tons. 


8TXAMEB8. 

United States 


5 
181 
42 
18 
2 
103 


4 
183 
42 
13 
2 
103 


2.972 


British 


808,566 
98,871 


Oerman 


Italian . , 


10,530 


Norwefiian . .... 


8,247 
156,391 


Chilean 






Total 


846 


575,919 


847 


674,577 




SAILIKO YB8SELB. 

UnitedStatea 


8 
88 

1 
7 
6 
3 
88 
6 


4.448 

38,571 

92 

7,682 

4,696 

2,661 

21,314 

3,981 


4 
88 


2 003 


British 


40,825 


Ecuadorian 




German 


6 
5 
3 
92 

4 


6,229 


Italian 


4,695 


Norwegian 


2,661 
21,885 
2,984 


Peruvian 


Chilean 




Total... 


151 


83.395 


147 


81 282 






8AIL1B8 UNDBB 50 TONS. 

Chilean 


7 

8 

879 


107 

135 

11,693 


1 

3 

868 


37 


Colombian 

Peruvian 


135 
11,704 




Total 


889 


11,935 


872 


11,876 


StmMABY. 

steamers 

Sailing vessels 


346 
151 
889 


575.919 
83,395 
11,935 


347 
147 
8?2 


574,577 
81,282 


Sailers under 60 tons 


11,876 






Total 


1,386 


671,249 


1,866 


667,735 





Passengers landed at Callao in 1900 21,462 

Passengers deiMrted from Callao in 1900 17,957 
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Vessels of war entered and cleared during 1900. 

ENTERED. 



Nationality. 


Number. 


Tons. 


Crews. 


Guns. 


Peruvian 


IS 

8 
3 

1 
1 
3 


17,442 
43,000 
1.667 
1,700 
2,700 
6,840 


1,367 
^,134 
111 
160 
265 
811 


62 


Britinh 


102 


United States 


5 


German 


14 


Italian 


27 


Other nations 


42 






Total 


29 


72,749 


5,888 


252 







CLEARED. 



Peruvian 

British 


10 

8 
1 
2 
8 

1 
3 


14,966 
48,000 
4,000 
3,400 
1,667 
2,700 
6,840 


1.032 
3,126 
426 
817 
110 
257 
810 


48 
102 


French 


11 


German 


31 


United States 


6 


Italian 


27 


Other nations 


42 






Total 


28 


75.903 


6,078 


269 







Statement of cargoes of steam and sailing vessels entered and cleared at Callao during 1900. 





Entered. 


Cleared. 


Car?o. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Tons. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Tona. 


General 


319 
12 
2 
2 
8 
29 
20 
3 
83 
34 
5 
9 
892 
47 


541.598 

13,249 

1,770 

72 

152 

23,807 

14,898 

669 

42,430 

1,054 

4,506 

1,168 

19,747 

78.878 


1,267 


608,061 


Wheat 


Rice 






Sealskins and oil 






Salt 






Coal 






Lumber 






Guayaquil canes 






Petroleum 


14 

1 


11,910 


Guano 


760 


Explosives 




Firewood 






Peruvian produce 






In ballast 


112 


iii.oo? 






Total 


1.415 


743,996 


1.894 


741,728 







Arrivals of American vessels at Peruvian ports. 



Port. 


Number 

of 
vessels. 


Tons. 


Cargo 
inwurd. 


Cargo 
outward. 


Callao: 

Sailing 


{ ■? 

- 1 


6,546 
875 
127 
601 


Lumber 
Wheat.. 
Ballast. 
Lumber 


Ballast 


Steam 


Do. 
Do. 


PRyf^i, mlliT^g 


Do. 


Tumbeie 




Chiclavo fEten') . 










SalavCTry, sailing 


2 
2 


968 
751 


Lumber 
....do... 


Do. 


MoUendo, sailing 


Do. 






Total 


17 


8,869 









The above is for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, and does not include the American cable 
repair ship B^y. 
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COAL. 

While coal of fairly good quality is to be found in abundance in 
Peru, the cost of transi)ortation to tide water is too great at this time 
to permit of its competing with foreign coals at the ports of Peru. 

The importation of cosJ at Callao during the years 1899 and 1900 
was as follows: 

Tons. 

From the United States in 1899 5,292 

From the United States in 1900... 3,833 

Decrease 1,469 

From England and colonies in 1899 34,891 

From England and colonies in 1900 23,789 

Decrease 11,102 

From all other places in 1899 16,644 

From aU other places in 1900 1 4,311 

. Decrease '. 12,333 

SUMMARY. 

Imported in 1899 56,827 

Imported in 1900 31,933 

Decrease 24,894 

The decrease in importations may be accounted for by the fact that 
petroleum, which is veiy plentiful m Peru and is brought to Callao at 
moderate cost, is superseding coal as a fuel, owing to the high price 
of the latter. The Central Kailway of Peru is now using petroleum 
very extensively in its locomotives: the same is true of large manu- 
facturing plants and several steamships. Notwithstanding the cheap- 
ness of petroleum, in my opinion a good market could be created here 
for the better grades of American coal, especially the smokeless, for 
domestic and steamship uses. 

LUMBER. 

During the year 1900, there were 12,063,829 feet of lumber imported 
from the United States. Of this amount, 7,504,003 feet was brought 
here in foreign vessels and 4,569,826 feet in vessels of the United States. 
Lumber is admitted free of duty into Peru. It is gratifying to note 
that more than one-third came here under the American nag. 

REFINED PETROLEUM. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, 36,310 cases (each con- 
taining two 5-gallon cans) of refined petroleum were imported from 
the United States; they came in foreign vessels. 

WHEAT. 

Ordinarily, Peru receives its wheat supply from Chile and Austra- 
lia, but owing to the failure of the Chilean crop, it was necessary 
during the past year to procure a large quantity of American wheat to 
meet the demand. Witn a good crop in Chile, however, it is ques- 
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tionable whether American wheat can compete, on account of the 
great cost of transportation from the United States. Practically two 
cargoes nmj' be landed from Chile by the same vessel while one is 
being brought from the United States, and the vessel is operated at 
considerably less cost in the Chilean trade than in the American trade. 
I am indebted to Mr. A. Milne, of the firm of Milne & Co., wheat 
importers and millers, for the following information regarding impor- 
tation of wheat from January 1, 1900, to October 25, 1901: 

From the United States — 

Tons. 

Tacoma 13,431 

Portland, Oreg 3,739 

San Francisco 9, 787 

Total, United States 26,957 

From Australia 16, 171 

From Chile (for macaroni) 416 

Total 43,544 

With the exception of 1,467 tons brought here in an American ves- 
sel, the entire quantity of wheat came here in foreign bottoms. 

BALLAST. 

In view of the fact that all sailing vessels (with rare exceptions) 
clear at Callao in ballast, it may be well to state that the ballast fur- 
nished here is what is known as '' shingle ballast," and if not properly 
stowed may prove very dangerous. 

The cost of ballast varies greatly, but during the past year has had 
an upward tendency, and the price at this date is $1.25 gold per ton 
in vessel. 

HANDLING CARGOES AT CALLAO. 

Cargoes are discharged at the wharf by means of traveling steam 
cranes. The charge is subject to individual contract, the prevailing 
prices being 

Gents. 

Wheat gold per ton.. 12J 

Coal do 25 

Lumber gold per 1,000 feet.. 30to35 

ARTICLES MANUFACTURED IN PERU. 

The principal articles manufactured in this country are cloth, cassi- 
mere, gray domestics, osnaburg, beer, matches, woolen blankets, 
boots and shoes, hats, candles, cigars, cigarettes, wines, articles of 
clothing for men and women, soap, and brooms. 

NEW CUSTOBfS DUTIES. 

On May 1, 1901, a new tariff went into effect, making a general 25 
per cent increase in the dutiea. Machinery, agricultural implements, 
and tools remain free. 

There has been considerable controversy as to the result of this in- 
crease. The point was made that the Government revenues depended 
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upon the receipts of the custom-house, and that the increase would 
tend to stimulate manufacturing in Peru, and thus reduce. importa- 
tions. Also, owing to the scarcity of labor, men were more needed 
to develop the vast agricultural and mining regions than in manufac- 
turing. It is yet too soon to judge the effect of this tariff. 

DECLARED EXPORTS TO UNTTED STATES. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900, the declared exports 
to the United States amounted to $2,512,582.63, while during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1901, they amounted to $4,393,907.30, an in- 
crease of $1,881,324.67 in favor of the year 1901. This heavy gain 
in exports to the United States is due to the fact that a large portion 
of the sugar trade has been diverted from England. The bulk of 
that product is now shipped to the United States, where higher prices 
obtain. 

MINING. 

The productive power of this country lies in its vast mining and 
agricultural territory, and I am pleased to note great progress m its 
development. I am informed that American capitalists are now con- 
sidering the building of a railway from the eastern terminus of the 
Central Railway of Peru, at Oroya, to the Cerro de Pasco mines, a 
distance of 80 miles, with the object of erecting large smelting works 
and monopolizing tne great copper industry in that section. This 
railway will also benefit an English svndicate, which has just been 
formed to develop the old Spanish gold mines of La Quinua, situated 
a short distance from Cerro de Pasco. A branch line of railway is 
now being constructed to the Morococha mining district. This line 
starts from an altitude of 15,600 feet and rises to nearly 16,000 feet, 
and then descends to 15,000 feet, where a number of mines are being 
opened up. The region promises to become a large producer of cop- 
per and silver. During the year 1900, there were 17,454 tons of ore 
shipped from the Cerro de Pasco district, and the total movement of 
ores and mattes over the Central Railway of Peru in 1900 was 34,002 
tons. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

The commercial activity which began a few years ago continues with 
renewed energy. The political condition of Peru is good, and the 
prospect is that the peace of the country will remain undisturbed. 

There have been erected at Tamboraque, on the line of the (central 
Railway of Peru, works for the production of carbide of calcium, 
the capacity being 1 ton per day. Acetylene gas is fast becoming 
popular in Peru, and this promises soon to be an important industry. 

There have been no changes in port regulations or m wharfage dues. 

Passports are not necessary. 

Traveling salesmen are not required to procure licenses. 

There have been no changes in patent, copyright, or trade-mark laws. 

It is not required that goods be marked to show the country of 
origin. 

As a means of increasing importations from the United States, I 
would suggest traveling salesmen with abundant samples. Catalogues 
and circmars are of very little use. 
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RAILWAYS OP PERU. 

I am indebted to Mr. John J. Impett, superintendent of the Central 
Railway, for the following information concerning the railways of 
Peru. 

CENTRAL RAILWAY OP PERU. 

Length miles.. 160 

Locomotives 35 

Coaches 60 

Freigh t care 275 

It is a pleasure to state that this railway in the past year has 
imported 60 steel mineral cars and 100 car trucks from the United 
States. 

BKQLISH RAILWAY. 

This is a suburban railway connecting Lima and Callao and Chorillos, 
a seaside resort. 

Length miles. . 22 

Locomotives 30 

Coaches 59 

Freight care 276 

This com^mny has recently adopted the Westinghouse air brake, 
having in use, I understand, about 30 equipments. It has also imported 
from the United States a considerable quantity of brake beams. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

Length - miles. . 448 

Locomotives 45 

Coaches 42 

Freight care 299 

This railway commences at MoUendo and runs through Arequipa to 
Puno on Lake Titicaca and into Bolivian territory, with a branch line 
in the direction of Cuzco. 

PAITA AND PIURA RAILWAY. 

This extends between the two terminals named; it is a cotton carry- 
ing road. 

Length miles. . 60 

Locomotives 6 

Coaches 6 

Freight care 31 

TRUJILLO RAILWAY. 

This commences at the port of Salaverry, and runs to Trujillo, and 
then to the Valley de Chicama, a large sugar producing district. 

Length miles. . 63 

Locomotives 9 

Coaches 15 

Freight care 104 

PA8CA8MAYO RAILWAY. 

This runs from Pascasmayo to Guadalupe, with branch line. 

Length miles. . 56 

IxKX)raotive8 6 

Coaches 9 

Freight care 52 
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PI800 RAILWAY. 

This is an agricultural railway. 

Length ' miles.. 46 

Locomotives : 6 

CHIMBOTB RAILWAY. 

The length of this road is 33 miles; it lies in a sugar district. 

BANKS PP PERU. 

The banks in Peru are: Bank of Peru and London, Italian Bank, 
International Bank of Peru, Popular Bank of Peru, Sayings Bank. 

Balance of all the banks in Peru December SI, 1900, 





United States gold. 




Dr. 


Cr. 


Cash ftt h6(w1 offlcM aiid biunchfln and ftt bAnken In Kiiropo. ............. 




$2,880,828 
9,166,609 


Advances to cosUnnerB, bills discounted, and securities. . .'. 




Bank premises, furniture and sundries. '. 




287,666 


Paid-in capital and reserve 


$2,731,914 

9,300,828 

261,861 


Due by banks on accounts, current deposits, etc 




Profit 'and loss .....T \ 








Total 


12,284,688 


12,284,688 




SANriARY CONDITION OP GALLAO 







Broadly speaking, Callao is a healthful place in which to live, although 
the climate is debilitating to foreigners. There are no sewers at pres- 
ent, but I am informed that the municipality is considering plans of 
some of the most improved systems. 

The principal disease is tul>erculosis. It is prevalent in Lima and 
Callao, and appears to be increasing. A recent publication of the 
Peruvian Government gives the rate of mortality caused by tuber- 
culosis in Lima and Cdlao, as compared with that of some of tlie 
great cities of the world, as follows: 



Cities. 



Callao 

Vienna 

Paris 

Santiago de Cbile, 

Hamburg 

NewYortc 



Propor- 
tionjper 

deaths. 



27.24 

22.05 

20 

19 

17.04 

17.06 

14.03 



Cities. 



Berlin 

London 

Chicago 

Buenos Ayres 

Cairo 

Alexandria... 



Propor- 
tionjper 

deaths. 



12.04 
9.04 
9 

8.09 
7.08 
6.06 
5.04 



The establishment of quarantine stations on the coast of Peru 
should be given attention. There is not a lazaretto even at Callao, 
the largest port of the Republic, where a vessel under quarantine may 
land her uassengers and cargo. The frequent outbreaks of yellow 
fever nortn of Callao, and the large and increasing traffic show the 
necessity of caring for quarantineiT vessels. 
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STEAMSHIP LINES. 

There are at present three lines of passenger and freight steamers 
operating regularly between Callao and San Francisco, touching at 
the principal intermediate ports, namely: Pacific Steam Navi^tion 
Company (English); South American Steamship Company (Chilean); 
and the Kosmos Line (German). During the six months ended June 
30, 1901, 21 steamships, belonging to the lines named, cleared at 
Callao for San Francisco. One of the Kosmos Line steamers recently 
proceeded as far north as Vancouver, British Columbia, and I under- 
stand it is the ultimate intention of all of the lines named to extend their 
routes to that port. I am informed by the managers of these lines 
that the business se<3ured on the initial trips was beyond their expecta- 
tions, and that the traffic is being augmented each succeeding journey. 

TELEGRAPH LINES. 

The telegraph lines in operation in Peru at this date are: 

Private companies, subsidized by the Government 1, 648 

Lines of the Peruvian corporation 534 

Government lines 16 

Total 2,198 

CABLE LINES. 

There are two cable companies entering Peru — one the Central and 
South American Company (American), and the West Coast Company 
(British). The cable lines of these companies extend along and touch 
at the principal ports of the west coast of South and Central America, 
and have connections with all parts of the world. 

THE INTERIOR OP PERU. 

It would require unlimited space to describe the vast resources of the 
interior of Peru, as yet practically undeveloped. Some idea of their 
importance may be had when it is stated that the area of the interior 
is equivalent to the united areas of Germany, France, and Italy; and 
in that great territory is to be found an almost inexhaustible supply of 
some of the most valuable articles of commerce, such as ruober, 
vanilla, valuable woods, coflfee, coca, medicinal herbs, etc. 

The narrow strip between the Pacific Ocean and the mountains may 
be said to comprise all that is known of Peru. The territory lying 
west of the mountains has not even been explored. It is inhabited by 
an ideal race of Indians, who are industrious and peaceable. A gi'eat 
network of navigable rivers renders transportation eastward available 
at moderate cost. A company with stations at various points on these 
rivers could trade with the Indians, and forward the ricn cargoes thus 
obtained by launches (towed by small steamers or floated down the 
river) to Iquitos, Peru, at which point they could be transferred to 
ocean steamers for any market in the world. Owing to the great 
expense of transportation over the mountains to the Pacific Ocean, it 
is now necessary for the riches of the interior to be transported east- 
ward to the Atlantic. The possibilities of Peru can not be overesti- 
mated. I am sure the Government would render every aid in its power 
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to a company organized to develop them, and that this company would 
soon become one of the largest ana most important ti-ading enterprises 
the world has ever known. 

To increase the trade between the United States and Peru the most 
important requirements are: 

An up-to-date fast steamship line, flying the American flag, between 
the west coast of the United States and the west coast of South 
America. 

An American bank to develop the agricultural districts and to facil- 
itate payments. It is now necessary to make payments for goods 
purchased from the United States through London bankers. 

Long credits, and a willingness to furnish exactly what is wanted, 
instead of endeavoring to create a demand for new styles. 

I am pleased to state that the matter of packing for foreign ship- 
ment in the United States has been given serious attention by some 
exporters, at least, since my last report. 

W. B. Dickey, Connid. 

Callao, October 28^ 1901. 



URUGUAY. 

Not for many ye^rs has the general business of the Republic of 
Uruguay been so depressed as dunng that about closing. Contributing 
causes to this unfortunate condition are found in the practical failure of 
the wheat crop last year, so far as any exportable balance was concerned ; 
the stagnated condition of the wool market, and third, and perhaps the 
most important, the condition of political uncertainty, destroying busi- 
ness conndenceand paralyzing enterprise. The present Government has 
been one of the safest fcnown to the history of the Republic, but its 
very conservatism has been criticised. The general election for the 
house of deputies comes on in November, but an *' accord" or agree- 
ment has practically been reached between the dominant "bianco" 
(white) and the "Colorado" (red) parties, which will have for its result 
the continuance of the general policy of the present administration, the 
principal aim of which has been to keep expenses within the income, 
and to carry on in as liberal a way as possible internal improvements 
in the way of roads, new schools, etc. , long delayed and baaly needed. 

PORT WORKS. 

Chief among the improvements inaugurated by the present Govern- 
ment has been the eonti-act for the new port works, the corner stone of 
which was laid on July 18, 1901, with impressive ceremonies. The 
French syndicate which has the contract has been industriouslv gather- 
ing the requisite material, that from Europe naturally coming from 
French markets; stone quarries have been secured, preliminary work 
is being rushed, and the most modern appliances known to European 
engineers are being used. The ultimate cost of the work will aggre- 
gate over ten millions of dollars, and one-tenth of that sum has 
already been provided by taxes collected in extra customs on imports 
and exports. The construction of this port is necessary to the proi^- 

H. Doc. 320 45 
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perity of the Republic, since Montevideo is the general export and 
import center of the country, and the handling of commodities is slow, 
expensive, and not without danger, as it must be done in an open 
roadstead, subject to sudden storms and heavy gales. The port work 
is not considered at all diflBcult, and its completion is looked upon as 
the means of rehabilitating the commerce oi the port, now somewhat 
ovei-shadowed by its rival, Buenos Ayres, which, years ago, constructed 
port conveniences of a first class character, and capable of wide exten- 
sion at a comparatively low cost, all greatly at the expense of 
Montevideo. 

TRADE. 

Summarizing the business of the Republic for the year closed June 
30, 1901, 1 find that the imports amounted to $23,745,654 gold, as 
against $23,978,206 for 1901, and $25,652,788 for 1899. These are 
customs valuations, and are therefore in excess of invoice or real value 
by 30 per cent. 

The exports for the same periods are given officially as follows: 

1898-1899 $36,574,164 

1899-1900 29,388,187 

1900-1901 29,462,798 

The decline of exports, as against 1898-1899, gives an adequate idea 
of the loss of crops. There is no way of making up the deficit, as the 
business of the Republic rests on the products of field and pasture. 

It is gratifjring to note an enlarged variety of American manufac- 
tures appearmg in the markets here. Naturally, the quantities are not 
{ret of importance, as competition is very sharp. The old and estab- 
ished lines from other countries are hard to oisplace. Communica- 
tion from the competing countries is rapid, cheap, and first class, while 
from our own markets transportation facilities are unsatLsf actorv. I am 
optimistic as to the future ojf our trade with this country, as well as with 
those contiguojus to it, for they must be considered as a whole. The very 
fact that our manufactures can and do compete in the home markets 
of countries now competing with the United States in South America 
is to me proof conclusive that when the American manufacturers deem 
it worth while, they will take the South American trade with goods 
that in quality and economy will permanently conquer the market, 
which may have been opened and partially educated by others. Prom- 
inent importers of foreign goods in the River Plate recognize this as 
a coming fact, and are making their arrangements to gain control of 
American goods. 

PARCELS POST. 

Observation of the practical operation of the parcels post from 
Europe to this Republic gives convincing proof of its profits. It has 
shown a decided augmentation of individual orders, and European 
trade centers have not been slow to tender every facility in quick 
transport, correct packing, and care in filhng orders. The trade has 
already a great monetary value, with every prospect of steady increase. 
The announcement is made that the service will be established with 
the United States, and if it works as well as it has with Europe, it 
will mean a very considerable increase in trade. The money-order 
system should also be adopted. 
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RIVER TRANSPORTATION. 

The entire transport system of the River Plate, both for freight 
and passengers, to the extent of 90 per cent, is now monopolized by 
tiie Mihanovich Company, and with it has come an increase of rates. 
This company covers the River Plate, the Parand, Upper Parand, the 
Uruguay, and Paraguay rivers as far up as Corumbd in Brazil, or 
about 2,000 miles of river navigation. Tne service may be said to be 
good, and the prices exacted warrant it. The increased freights up 
river affect only kerosene oil and lumber among articles of American 
produce. 

TELEORAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 

The telegraph system has been very considerably extended during 
the past year, giving an excellent interior service, and at the same 
time good connections with the northern sections of Argentina, Para- 
guay, and 6i*azil. The rate is now 30 cents gold for 10 words, exclu- 
sive of address, to Asuncion, Paraguay — 1,000 miles. The telephone 
sei'vice has also undergone extension. 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 

Commercial travelers will now have to pay an annual tax of $100 
(Uiniguayan gold) and submit to certain regulations. Samples are listed 
and admitted free of duty, and the list must be af terwaras checked up 
and duty paid on all substantial lackings. Care is taken that one 
license can not be used by others, as has been done in the past. 

RAILWAYS. 

The railwaysystem of the Republic has undergone some much needed 
expansion. The Central Uruguay Railway has opened its new line 
from San Jose to Colonia, a distance of ninety odd miles, crossing the 
finest agricultural and pastoral lands of the country^ settled almost 
wholly from Switzerland and the Italian Tyrol. It is the only suc- 
cessful dairy sectioa of the country, and the railwav puts it in close 
touch with the port of Colonia, whence there is auick communication 
with Buenos Ay res and an unlimited market for the special product of 
the colony. Branching off at the station of Mai Abrigo, 22 miles from 
San Jose, is the new line to Mercedes, distant 106 miles, which will be 
open for traffic on December 10, 1901. This line covers a very fine 
pastoral country, high table-land, the range of gi*eat herds of fine 
cattle and sheep. Another branch of 12 miles has been put into work- 
ing order from Rosario Oriental to Sauce Port, which is a port of entry 
in the Rio de la Plata, and at the same time a narrow gauge line has 
been built connecting it with some stone quarries. The stone is largely 
used in heavy constiniction in Buenos Ayres. These enterprises are 
all under the control of English capital and management, and the work 
done is of the most substantial character, being for future traffic 
rather than for present needs. Efforts are being made to brin^ about 
the extension of the Central line from Nico Perez to the capitals of 
the depaitments of Treinta y Tresand Cerro Largo, but the topography 
of the country presents so many difficulties that for the present the 
work will not be undertaken, notwithstanding ceilain subventions from 
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the Government. These departments touch the Brazilian frontier on 
the east, and are rich pastoral sections. It is not amiss here to note 
the general excellence of the passenger equipment and rolling stock 
of the Uruguay railways. The locomotives are generally of the Eng- 
lish type, with some American models. Nearly all new work is now 
done at the extensive shops at Penarol, 6 mues from Montevideo, 
where first-class facilities are provided. 

Albert W. Swalbi, Consul. 
Montevideo, October ^0, 190L 



COMMERCE OF URUGUAY IN 1900. 

This office has been furnished with the official tabulations of the 
conmierce of Uruguay for 1900, from which these condensations are 
made. It should be borne in mind that the values are put upjon the 
imports by the customs, and that they are above their real invoice 
value at point of production, perhaps to the extent of 25 per cent. 
The following is the official statement for the vear 1900: 

IMPORTATIONS. 





First 
quarter. 


Second 
quarter. 


Third 
quarter. 


Fourth 
quarter. 


Total. 




9622,996 

1,254,205 

57,641 

1,446,296 

401,126 

1.630,002 

650,977 

147,785 


$857,047 
1,490,948 
49,156 
965,405 
277,489 
1,871,918 
684,625 
698,824 


$428,870 

1,153,267 
51,060 

1,198,966 
288,572 

1,881,246 
744,782 
270,957 


$459,666 

1,114,257 

52.664 

691, 117 

189,686 

1,926,019 

692,912 

197,898 


$2,868,667 

4,962,677 

210,421 


Comestibles, cereals, and spices . . 
Tobacco and cigars 


Soft Roods and materials 


4,801,783 


Reekdy-made clothing 


1,106,721 


Raw material and machinery .... 
Various 


7,269,180 
2,773,296 


Live stock 


1,009,969 






Total 


6,210,926 


6,580.357 


6,912,720 


5,828,608 


28,977,606 







EXPORTATIONS 





First 
quarter. 


Second 
quarter. 


Third ' Fourth 
quarter.^ i quarter. 


Total. 


Livestock 


$207,507 

8,618,707 

505,986 

85,686* 

8,492 

82,989 


$262,125 

6,977,015 

975.963 

111,180 

8,924 

88,094 


$17,060 

5,505,210 

86,957 

118,182 

4,178 

30,062 


$67,684 
5,609,780 
100,647 
122,687 
4,726 
23,796 


$684,216 


Slaughterhouse products 


26,606,662 


Xigricultural products 


1,669,528 


Other products 


487,536 


Various articles 


21.810 


ProvisiOiis for vessels. ............ 


119,941 






Total 


9,349,817 


8,858,821 


6,761,589 


6,918,960 


29,888,187 







A comparison with the trade of 1899 shows a very considerable 
decrease m both exports and imports, as follows: 



Year. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Total. 


1899 


$36,674,164 
29,388.187 


$26,661,788 
28,977,606 


$62,126,952 


1900 


^,866; 798 






Decrease 


7,186,977 


1,674.182 


8,760,169 







It will be a matter of interest to the manufacturer and exporter to 
note wherein these decreases are found. 
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Decreases in imports and experts^ 1900, 
IMPORTATIONS. 



Glaaslflcation. 



Drinks in general 

Comestibles, spices, etc 

Tobacco and cigars 

Soft goods and materials 

Ready-made clothing 

Raw material and machinery 

Various classes 

Livestock 

Total 



1899. 



92,349,402 
4,786,467 
224,484 
5,042,176 
1,808,547 
6,875,662 
2,754,110 
2,211,010 



25,651,788 



1900. 



92,363,567 
4.952,677 
210,421 
4,801,788 
1,106,728 
7,259,180 
2,738,296 
1,201,061 



Increase or 
decrease. 



28,977,606 



+914,165 
+166,220 

-14,018 
-740,898 
-201,824 
+888,528 

+19,186 
-1,201,051 



EXPORTATIONS. 



Livestock 

Slaughterhouse products. 

Agricultural products 

Various products 

Provisions for vessels 



Total 86,574,164 29,888,187 



9260,006 

88.689,184 

2.854.919 

6,187 

100,196 



9584.216 

26,605,662 

1,669.528 

21,310 

119,941 



+9274,210 

-6,988,472 

-685.896 

+16.123 

+19,745 



I 



Net total decrease, both claasiflcations, 98,760,159. 

As the largest decrease is in the exports, there has been stagnant 
trade in nearer all lines, and the poor wheat crop and the low prices 
for the wool clip of 1900-1901 will not aid this condition. 

The exportations are all taxed (except wheat, flour, com, and lin- 
seed), and this tax produced direct in 1900 the sum of $1,118,797. The 
tax was as follows: 

Woolin general, per 100 kilos (220.46 lbs.) $1,480 

Sheepskins, per 100 kilos 960 

Hair, perlOO kilos 2.160 

Grease, tallow, and animal oils, per 100 kilos 615 

Hoofs, per 100 kilos 290 

Ashes and bones, per 1,000 kilos 690 

Salted ox hides, each 310 

Dried ox hides, each 150 

Salted horse hides, each 140 

Dried horse hides, each 071 

Dried calf and nonato skins, per 100 kilos 1.300 

Horns, per 1,000 3.300 

Jerked beef, per 100 kilos 505 

In addition to the above, there is the 1 per cent additional daty for port workis. 



ADDinOKAX STATISTICS OF XTBUGUAYAN COMMEBCE. 
The import trade of Uruguay, by countries, in 1900 was — 



Country. 


Amount. 


Per cent. 


OrtHLt Rritnln . , , . . , 


96,336,602 
1,981,685 
1,269.242 
1.824,071 
2,212.031 
2,182,946 
3,499,919 
1,568,399 
2,700,468 


26 43 


France 


8.27 


Brazil 


5.29 


SpaJn 


5.61 


iKiy\: :: :..:....:.:.:::::::::::::::::::::::.::::: 


9.10 


United states 


9.23 


Of rmftny 


14.60 


Belgimn 


6.50 


Arg<^ntina 


11.26 
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Countries contributing 1 per cent or less are Cuba, Chile, Holland, 
Paraguay, Portugal, and Mauritius. The increase in United States 
commerce has been — 

Percent, 



1896. 
1897. 



Percent. 
... 6.96 

::; a 



1900. 



8.56 
9.10 



Percent. 

Ai^ntina 9.61 

Spain 2. 50 

Italy 1.50 

Chile 1.50 

Cuba 50 



The exports for the year 1900 made up the considerable amount of 
$29,410,862, Uruguayan gold. The countries taking the same were — 

Per cent. 

GreatBritain 6.73 

France 16.29 

Brazil 25.83 

Belgium 17.73 

United States 6.68 

Germany 9. 44 

Under free wool and hides, the United States took as much as 10 per 
cent of the Uruguayan exports. Germany now holds second place in 
the list of importing countries and has built up a most valuable ti*ade in 
manufacturea goo£. The three items of lumber, kerosene oil, and 
agricultural implements make up two-thirds of the value of our 
imports here; but the last two years show a greater diversification, not- 
withstanding the unfavorable conditions under which American trade 
labors. It will never reach its proper development until we adopt 
tiie methods of our European rivals m these markets. 

Albert W. Swalm, Consul. 

Montevideo, February 7, 1902. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN URUGUAY IN 1901. 

Consul Swalm sends from Montevideo, January 13, 1902, a retro- 
spect of affairs in the Republic of Uruguay, printed in the Montevideo 
Times of December 31, 1901, and January 1, 1902, which reads in part: 

The jrear has been neither a fat one nor a lean one. It is not signaled by special 
prosperity nor by ereat disaster; and perhaps thebest we can say for it is that the 
Kepublic has just been marking time and preparing for what there is great reason to 
ho^ will be a year of prosperity and progress in 1902. 

* Two causes have mamly contributed to the dullness of the past year. The first of 
these was a poor produce season. The wheat harvest was a failure, barely sufficing 
for home necessities^ and leaving practically no maiigin for export. The wool clip 
went off better than in 1900, but at minimum prices; and other products gave a result 
below rather than above the average, so that on the whole, farmers ana estancieros 
had little chance of recovery from the depression of 1900, and there was a corre- 
sponding restriction in commerce of consumption. This factor, however, we only 
regard as secondary. The produce season, if not brilliant, was certainly a long way 
from beinff an entire failure — the year was not a "lean" one — and the countrjr is so 
fertile and so rich in resources that there is always a large balance of trade in its 
favor. The exports for the first nine months of the j^ear (the figures for the fourth 
quarter not being ready yet) were $21,617,418, against imports, $18,179,065, leaving a 
surplus of $3,438,453 on the nine months alone. This is perhaps rather less than 
usual, but the margin should be sufficient. The more important and permanent 
factor in the restriction of consumption and of commerce is to be found, as we are 
constantly having occasion to say, m the oppressive and obstructive fiscal system of 
excessive and ill-adjusted duties and taxes, and the unrelaxing tendency to excessive 
"officialism'* in every department of economical activity. The ottier, and in our 

* Revolution. 
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opinion the more inflaential, factor in the dullness of the year has been of a political 
character. 

The quarantines, which were a strong adverse factor throughout 1900, have been 
less obtrusive in the past year. 

With regard to public works, the year must be marked as a decidedly progressive 
one. Pirst and foremost, the works for the construction of the new port of Monte- 
video, aptly described as a ** national aspiration," were formally inau^rated on the 
national anniversary of July 18, amid great official and pubhc rejoicing. Active 
work on the same is commencing by degrees. 

Another important and progressive public work has been the completion, under 
the auspices of the Central Uruguay Kailway Ck>mpany, of the Western Railway's 
system, after an interval of some twelve or thirteen years since the inception of the 
scheme. The final branch of the system, terminating in the bright and progressive 
little town of Mercedes, was inau^rated just a fortnight ago. a large officii party 
making the first through trip and being received with great local rejoicings. This 
railway system opens out the southwestern zone of the Republic, which is of remark- 
able agricultural fertility and richness, ^ving it direct communication on the one 
hand with Montevideo, through connection with the Central Uruguay Railway «ys- 
tem, and on the other hand with Colonia and Sauce, where excellent port accommoda- 
tion is now provided for the embarkation of produce and live stock. It also provides, 
through Colonia, a shorter route between Montevideo and Buenos Ayres, but this is 
not yet in working order. No more important addition to the railway system of the 
Republic has been made for many years past, and the value of it is already being felt 
in the produce season now commenced. 

In aadition to the above, steady but unostentatious progress has been made under 
Government auspices in minor works of transit in the interior, such as the dredging 
and canalization of the rivers and streams, building of bridges, extension and improve- 
ment of high roads, and so forth. The present Government has, without fuss, been 
doing some excellent work in this respect, the benefit of which will soon be lelt in 
the interior. 

The close of the year has brought the final sanction of a long-pending arbitration 
treaty between this Republic and Argentina, which provides for the reference to 
arbitration of all questions, without reserve, arising between the two countries. A 
similar treaty has, we understand, been made between Argentina and Paraguay. 

Though commerce and business generally have been dull and depressed during 
the year, there have been very few failures of importance, in marked contrast to 
what has happened in Buenos A)nre8. This, we thmk, may be placed to the credit 
of the country, as showing that, although business may be quiet, it is sound at bot- 
tom and conducted on careful and conservative principles. In tact, the speculative 
and risky elements have been more or less weeded out in recent years, and what 
remains now is sound and well established. 

A marked feature of the year has been the occurrence of an unusual number of 
strikes, extending to nearly all branches of labor and industry. Many of these were 
merely for shorter hours and Sunday rest, and the demands were so obviously just 
and reasonable, and so strongly supported by public sympathy, that they met with 
little opposition. When questions of wages were involvea, they became more com- 
plicated and troublesome. Professional agitation may have had a great deal to do 
with these strikes, but at the same time it has to be recognized that the fiscal system 
is also responsible, raising the prices of necessities, on tne one hand, and diminish- 
ing the opportunities of labor and the rate of wages on the other. Owing to this fis- 
cal oppression, what was a comfortable wage a few years ago is no longer so now, 
and it is the readjustment that is at the ba^ of the trouble. This affords another 
strong reason for reforming the fiscal system, for the penurious situation of the work- 
ing cmsses, and the high rate of living, caused by injudicious taxation, act as a fatal 
check to the flow of immigration which the Republic greatly needs to develop her 
resources. 

The produce season promises to be one of the finest the Republic has ever known. 
The wneat harvest, which last year was a failure, is described as magnificent in 
both quality and quantity, and there will be a large surplus for export. Live stock, 
wool, and maize are also most promising. The new year thus opens with every 
promise of exceptional activity and prosperity in producing and exporting circles, 
and this can not fail to have a corresponaing effect on business in general. Thus, 
the immediate outlook is unusually hopeful — an excellent produce season, no serious 
political agitation in prospect, and no cloud of importance on the horizon. 
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PAY8ANDU. 

1 give below statement of imports and exports of this port for the 
last six months of 1900 and the first six months of 1901. 

The figures were taken from Messrs. Hufnagel, Plottier & Co.'s 
import and export list, and the values are based on the invoices. 

ImpoTiBfrom the UnUed Stales irilo Paymndu, July 1 to December SI, 1900. 



Nature o£ mercbandiae. 


Quantities. 


Invoice value 

(United States 

gold). 


Pitch pine: 

Lumber 


feet.. 


418,000 
49,610 
197,000 

609,200 
87,100 
61,000 

164,600 

14,000 

2,600 

100 

100 

10 

10 

12 

18,500 

15 

80 

25 

1 

1 

46 

166 

229,810 


15,284 


Dressed lumber 

White-pine lumber 

Spruce: 

Lumber 


do..,. 

do.... 

do.... 


'769 
5,467 

8,642 


Packing-box ahooks 

Hard lumber 


boxes.. 

feet.. 


7,486 
2,547 


Fencing wire: 

Galvanised 

Barbed galvanised 

Kerosene oil 


kUos*.. 

do.-.. 

cases.. 


785 
6,800 


Spirits of turpentine 

Calcined plaster 

Road carts 

Single harness 

Cart shafts . . . . x « « 


do.... 

barrels.. 

number.. 

do.... 

Dairs.. 


'600 

2SS 
860 
140 
66 


Sisal cordage 

Fiber-ware pftils 

Varnished cane-seat chairs 

Engine oil 


pounds.. 

dosens.. 

do.... 

cases.. 


969 
13 
88 
72 


Comshellers 

Cattle scales 


number.. 

do.... 


74 
68 


Candle machine 

Steel plows 


do-... 

do.... 


140 
600 


Wire nails 


kegs.. 


861 


Rosin 


do.... 


2,489 








Total 




48,805 









•Of 2.2 pounds. 
Exports from Paysandu to the UnUed States from July 1 to December SI, 1900. 



Nature of merchandise. 


Quantities. 


Invoice value 

(United States 

gold). 


Bones tons. . 


450 


168 







Imports from Belgium into PaysandUy July 1 to December SI, 1900, 



Nature of merchandise. 



Quantities. 



Invoice value 

(United States 

gold). 



Hoop iron 

Portland cement 

Steel Joists 

Smithy iron 

Varnished steel fencing wire. 



.kilos. 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 



Total. 



146,864 
62,500 
28,666 
62,691 
78,600 



86,645.00 
616.00 
990.00 

19,642.00 
8,065.00 



80,667.00 
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ExparUfrom Paysandu to Belgium, July 1 to December SI, 1900. 



Nature of merchandise. 



Quantitiefl. 



Invoice value 
(United States 
. gold). 



Howe hair (28 balee) kUoa.. 

Cow hair (12 bales) do.... 

Sheepskins (4 bales) do.... 

Gluestock (19 bales) do.... 

Dry ox and cow hides (670 hides) do — 

Ox and cow boms (48,000 horns) do — 



9,100 
6,467 
1,824 
9,628 
6,689 
9,700 



16,876.00 

2,964.00 

489.64 

470.46 

2,189.00 

1,780.00 



Total. 



18,169.00 



ImpoTiBJTom ike United Kingdom into Payaandu, July 1 to December SI, 1900, 



Nature of merchandise. 



Quantities. 



Invoice value 

(United States 

gold). 



Caustic soda (100 drums) pounds.. 

Galvanized corruffated sheet iron do 

Galvanised iron ndglng (of 6 feet each) number.. 

Portland cement pounds.. 

Soda ash (100 casks) do.... 



66,000 

276,818 

600 

82,600 

56,136 



11,896.00 

7,826.00 

118.00 

887.00 

702.00 



Total. 



9,930.00 



There were no exports from Paysandu to the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the period from July 1 to December 31, 1900. 



Imports from the United States into Paysandu^ 


January 1 to June SO, 1901. 


Nature of merchandise. 


Quantities. 


Invoice value 

(United States 

gold). 


Ash oars 


feet.. 


428 

1 

2,204 

50 

60,216 

8,000 

180 

1,126 

696,812 

6,262 

60 

416,327 

50,610 

25 


$67 84 


Candle machines 

Candle wax 


.number.. 
..pounds.. 
..barrels.. 

feet.. 

....cases.. 


160.00 
159 79 


Calcined Y>laster 

Dressed pitch pine lumber 

Kerosene oil... 


80.00 

602.58 

8,245.00 

88.00 

167.29 

4,920.00 


Leather belting 

Plowshares 

Rosin 


feet.. 

.number.. 
..pounds.. 
do 


^mi cordage 


447.00 


Turpentine 


... .CftSPfl.. 


232.00 


Pitch pine lumber 

White pine lumber 

Axes 


feet-. 

do.... 

...dozen.. 


5,412.00 
602.00 
188.00 








Total 




16,291.00 









Exports from Pdyaandu to the United States, January 1 to June SO, 


1901. 


Nature of merchandise. 


Quantities. 


Invoice value 

(United States 

gold). 


Bones. 


- tnna.. 


1,119 


818,747.00 







Imports from Belgium into Paysc 


mdu, January 1 to June SO, 1901. 


Nature of merchandise. 


Quantities. 


Invoice value 
(United States 


Oalvanized steel fencing wire 


kiloe».. 


8,750 
148,625 
128,102 
69.866 
809,470 


$394.00 


Portland cement 

Smithy iron 


do.... 

do.... 


1,U7.00 
3,932.00 


Steelioists 


do.... 


1,497 00 


VamWied steel fencing wire 


do.... 


7,968.00 


Total 




14,928.00 











»1 kIlo=2. 2046 pounds. 
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Eo^porUfrom Paysandu to Belgium, January 1 to June SO, 1901. 



Nature of merchandise. 


Quantities. 


Invoice value 

(United States 

gold). 


Dry ox and cow hides 

Horns, ox and cow 

Nutria skins 


kilos*.. 

number.. 

kilos.. 


2,882 

12,125 

608 

272 

577 

28,760 


1746.00 
880.00 
701.00 


Cow hair 


do.... 


129.00 


Sheepskins 


do.... 


28.00 


WoofTTT 


do.... 


72,767.00 








Total 




74,751.00 









• 1 kilo =2.2046 pounds. 
ImporUfrom the United Kingdom into Paysandu January 1 to June SO, 1901. 



Nature of merchandise. 


Quantities. 


Invoice value 

(United States 

gold). 


Caustic soda 

Galvanized corrugated sheet iron 

Minium 


kilos*.. 

do.... 

do.... 


29,461 

126,120 

1,800 

125,000 

190 

5,000 

22,880 


11,460.00 

6,871.00 

165.00 


Portland cement 

Varnish 


do.... 

do.... 


960.00 
142.00 


Paintsgroundinoil 

Whiting , 


do.... 

do.... 


615.00 
139.00 








Total. 




9,852.00 









• 1 kilo = 2.2046 pounds. 
Imports from France into Paysandu January 1 to June SO, 1901. 



Nature of merchandise. 


Quantities. 


(United States 
gold). 


Flooring bricks.... 

Roofing bricks 

Roofing tUes 




number.. 

do.... 

do.. . 


246,000 
30,000 
25,000 
85,500 


•2,874.00 
187.00 
848.00 






kilos.. 


610.00 


Total 




8,889.00 







John G. Hufnagel, Commercial Agent. 
Paysandu, October 5, 1901, 



VENEZUELA. 

MARACAIBO. 

COFFEE. 

Coffee, the main staple, has been shipped in a larger quantity than 
in the year before, but unfortunately the low prices liad a very disas- 
trous influence, as well as the revolution and the trouble with Colombia, 
which prevented large quantities of coffee and other produce from 
being shipped bv the river and lake steamers from tne district of 
Cucuta in Colombia, as well as from the Tachira district in Venezuela 
to this port. Nevertheless, there is an increase of the quantity over 
former years. 

Shipments during the c*alendar year ended December 31, 1901, have 
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been 53,312,611 pounds at a valuation of $4,366,102.84, gold, while the 
year before 42, 998,326 pounds were shipped, of a value of|4,096,664.80. 
It is to be hoped that the future will bring more healthy conditions 
of trade, as coffee planters can now hardly cover expenses. 

HIDES. 

The export of hides is still increasing; from 756,464 pounds at an 
invoice value of $139,977.69, gold, in 1900, to 960,761 pounds valued 
at $157,887.26 in 1901. 

The reason for this increase is found in the war between Venezuela 
and Colombia. In the Tachira district, large bodies of troops have 
been massed for months, and they consume many head of cattle; but 
most of the hides come irom the district of Sinamarca, below Mara- 
caibo and the frontier of the Goajira territory, where several thousand 
soldiers are also kept. 

The order issuea in September last in regard to sanitary inspec- 
tion and health certificates for hides to be introduced into the United 
States has had the effect of improving the condition of these articles. 

SmaUpox exists in the country, and many of the hides were natu- 
rally handled by people infected with the disease. -The danger is 
averted by observance of the order. 

SKINS. 

Goatskins to the amount of 300,299 pounds at an invoice value of 
$73,006.25 have been shipped, against 267,262 pounds at a valuation 
of $66,987.80 last year. 

Six thousand and eighty-three pounds of sheep skins at a value of 
$734.38 were forwardSi. 

Calfskins weighing 750 pounds, valued at $128.60, were invoiced. 

The last two articles have not figured in the exports in former years, 
nor have cattle hoofs, of which 5,234 pounds, of a value of $208.50, were 
this season forwarded. 

WOOL. 

This was shipped to the amount of 10,828 pounds, valued at $449.68. 

WOOD. 

One million six hundred and twenty-three thousand three hundred 
and seventy-three pounds of boxwood, valued at $9,274.98; cedar 
wood (in lar^e logs, weight unknown), valued at $3,866.74, and ebony 
wood weig;hin^ 111,840 pounds, valued at $809.64, were the principal 
shipments in this line. There were also smaller invoices of vera, lignum 
vitae, carreto, and chichiriviche woods. 

REMARKS. 

This consular district has suffered greatly during the last year from 
political troubles. 

Horses and mules have been taken for army use, so that communi- 
cation and transportation have been seriously interrupted. The steam- 
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ers plying on the lake and the rivers were taken into Government 
service. 

Had it not been for the war, this would have been a prosperous 
year, as it has rained in greater abundance thaun during the last twenty- 
five years. 

The asphalt mine " Inciarte," near the river Limon below Maracaibo, 
the property of the Uvalde Asphalt Company in New York, would 
have been finished had it not been for the neavy rains. The recruit- 
ing of laborers was also a drawback. As the dry season is now setting 
in, there is no doubt that in a short time the railroad will be concluded 
and the asphalt brought into the market. 

E. H. Plumachis, Consul. 

Maracaibo, December 31^ 1901. 



PUERTO CABBIiliO. 



Under date of August 1, 1901, Consul Ellsworth, of Puerto Cabello, 
reports that the value of the import trade for the year ended June 30, 
1901, was figured at $2,370^60. The export trade for the same period 
amounted to $3,337,223. The total trade was distributed according to 
countries of origin as follows: 



Country. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


England 


$846,802 
GM,668 
489,007 
187,028 
141,646 
185,668 
66,168 


$10,714 


United States 


m\m 


Oennany .,^,,--^, ,, ^-.^^^,^^,^^.,,,^-^^- 


126,296 


Netherlands 


140.308 


Prance 


881,479 


Spain 


211.569 


Ifaly 


U,S88 


Cuba (cattle and honieft) .... 


1,186.792 










Total 


2.870,460 


8,887.228 







The imports from the United States were: 



Article. 



Apples 

Beer 

Butter 

Canned goods 

Creoline 

Crackers 

Cornstarch 

Candles 

Dry goods 

Drugs and medicines . . . 
Electric-light materials 

Flour 

Pish, dried 

Hardware 

Hams 

Lard 



Amount. 



PoundB. 
16,724 
24,545 

175,049 
20,267 
21,487 
67,964 
83,785 
28,952 

746,070 

247,860 

12,118 

3,535,418 

92,578 

204.138 
75,266 

441,064 



Article. 



Machinery 

Oatmeal , 

Kerosene 

Paint 

Potatoes 

Rice 

Rope 

Rosin 

Railway supplies 

Spices 

Tobaoco , 

Twine 

Timber, pine 

Wire, barbed 

Total 



Amount 



Pounds 
66.84S 
70,180 
2,696,204 
12,324 
86.449 
289.288 
217.824 
647,067 
87.128 
48,741 
50,982 
117,878 
185,737 
190,626 



•10,488.428 



•Valued at $504, 666. 
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Articles. 



Coffee ... 
Cocoa ... 
Ginger .. 
Hides, ox 



Amoant 



Pound», 

6,991,026 

46,216 

665 

1,179,768 



Articles. 



Skins: 

Deer — 
Goat.... 

Tonka beans 

Total- 



Amount. 



PowuU. 
67,601 
323,702 
364 



•7,509,256 



•Valoed at 1789,692. 

Mr. Ellsworth says: 

England leads in the sales of dry goods, hardware, and railway sup- 
tlies, securing this trade throi^h the efforts of commercial travelers. 
There are no English or American business houses in this district. 

The industries of Puerto Cabello are: The manufacture of hats 
(straw and palm), leather of all kinds, shoes, soap, oil of cocoanut, 
candles (tallow and stearin), beer, rum, ice, patent medicines, cigars 
and cigarettes; an excellent grade of tobacco, grown in Venezuela, is 
used. 

All these industries are protected by a high tariff. Mines of gold, 
copper, and coal have been discovered near Puerto Cabello, but only 
. the copper mine has been worked. A fine quality of marble, said to 
be superior to the Italian, is quarried just east of Puerto Cabello and 
used for the local manufacture of monuments, table tops, slabs, mantals, 
etc. 

An electric-light company, established ten years ago, supplies the 
city with light. The manager is an American. 

The port is connected witn interior towns bv two railway systems. 
The Puerto Cabello and Valencia Railway (british corporation) has 
tracks Arou^h the city to the wharves and connects the port with 
Valencia, a city of over 40,000 population. There, the Caracas and 
Valencia Railwav (German corporation), makes connection with 
Caracas. The Bolivar Railway Company (British) connects with 
Puerto Cabello by means of a daily steamer fi'om its terminal station, 
Tucacas. This railway extends 100 miles into the interior of Vene- 
zuela, and unites Puerto Cabello with all the towns and cities near it. 

Imports of Puerto Cabello consular district for the fiscal year ended June SO, 1901. 



Articles. 


United 
States. 


Ger- 
many. 


France. 


Italy. 


Holland. 


Spain. 


England. 


Total. 


Agrlcnltnral imple- 
ments 


Poundt. 


Powidt, 

41,512 
15,606 


PwindB. 


PwindB. 


Poundt, 
5,806 


PkmtKfo. 


Powndi, 
200,848 


Pounds. 
248,168 


ATnprtxrnttlon , 


1,447 
16,724 
1,660 
44 
1,680 
024 









16,960 


Annies 












16 724 


Bran 














1,650 
44 


Books 














Brewery supplies... 
Tll^kln^ 


18,562 












15,182 












624 


Bottles, emp^ 


41,089 

8,800 

12.528 

282,946 

^'S2i 

9,889 

4,582 

5,202 

826,778 

27,599 






506 






41,545 


Barrels 


1,968 

m 

24,545 

20,267 

21,487 

5,410 

7,656 

26 

242 










6,258 


Barley 












12,722 
881,979 


Beer 










94,488 


Bntter 


806 
10,795 




9,706 
2,388 


886 




338,408 




885 


485 


44,109 


Creolene 




26,019 


Confectionery 


17,481 


4,215 




9,218 
60,887 


7,068 
127,632 


48,539 


Cfitnent 


61,880 


1,084,228 


Corks 


904 


176 


28.706 


Cigarettes 








629 




OT 
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Imports of Puerto OaheUo consular ditirict, etc, — Gontinaed. 



Articleu. 


United 
States. 


Ger- 
many. 


France. 


Italy. 


Holland. 


Spain. 


England. 


Total. 


CiffflTette DftDer 


l^nd*. 


Powndt. 


Powndt. 


Pownd». 

2.970 

99 


Powndi. 
1.507 


Pounds. 
12.480 
2.640 


Pownds. 

2,588 

817 


PWMd*. 

19.540 


Crackers 


67.964 

88,786 

821 

28,962 


47,110 




U8.120 


Comstarcb 






88,786 


Cheese 


19,398 
114 
780 


2,146 


8,226 


78,686 
8.888 


162 




96.877 


Candles 




87,964 


Wicks 










7S0 


Cards. Dlavinir 










1,228 




1,223 
716 


Carts, nand 


716 












Dislnlectant 


759 
82,624 
829,898 
216,278 

6,880 
40.886 












759 


Demijohns 














^824 
5,167,718 


Dry goods 


746,070 
247,860 

12.118 


141,466 
40,969 


115,606 
8,811 


428.108 
620.829 


78,160 
1,606 


2.888. 526 
24i;484 


Drugs and medicines 
Electric-Ught mate- 
rials 


1.8n,261 
18,493 


Earthenware . .... 












40.885 


Flour 


3.586.418 












8,536.413 
81 


Of cocoa . . . 


81 
442 
8,396 
806 
687 












In tins 


88 

981 

646 

7,974 

7,264 

92,678 

6,118 












475 


Of sago palm.... 

Fruits, dried 

Furniture 








607 
17,068 




4.983 
26.516 


6,826 
2,945 


2,688 
176 
612 

1.089 










11,682 


Fish, dried 




1,177 
81 




9,058 


6,889 


187 




76 


99,844 


Firecrackers 




6,118 


Fruit Inice 




485 

961 






828 




758 


Glue 












961 


Gold 


87 

2,272 

204,188 

76,266 












37 


Guns 














2.272 


Hardware 


464, 9i6 
627 


67,731 


60.847 


15.566 
180 




400.672 


1,218,363 


Hams 




76,023 


Hat materials 




519 


1.591 




2,110 


Iron, calvanized . . . . 






8,288 

118,646 

8.789 






8,283 


Liquors 




4,728 
8.096 


1,368 
878 


1.441 


1.760 


1,319 


129.256 


Leather 


8,458 
441,064 
18,066 


20,721 


Lard 








441.064 


Miscellaneous 


16,091 


1,590 


1,978 
114 


22 


640 




88,382 


Marble 




114 


Matches 




83,*7i9 




8,065 






86.784 


Meat, salt 


8,679 










8,579 
106 


Mustard .. . . 


68 
71,296 


87 










Machinery 


66,848 

114 

1,228 

70,180 

2.695.264 
4,887 




4.189 


440 
27,647 


25.106 


167,878 


Olives . . 


6,117 


989 
4,624 


38,817 


Oats 


278 


222 




6.842 


Oatmftftl 








70,130 
2,606,204 


Oil: 

Kerosene 














Sweet 


2.848 

548 

8.929 


46,807 


288.817 




20,471 




867,826 


Almond 






643 


Linseed 








8.617 






7,646 


Bone 


8.690 

9,167 

4,678 

974 










8.500 


Machine 














9,167 


Onions 


2,828 


2.988 


1,122 


12,624 


6,006 


11.902 


42,013 


Oakum 


974 


Pickles 


8,901 

82,163 

469,260 

69,624 

16.946 

176 


10,456 






24 


6,398 
684 


20,779 


Paint 


12.824 
1,914 

86,449 
8,160 
4,917 




1.466 
2.610 
1,078 


46,617 


Paper, wrapping 

Potatoes 


268 
9,566 
22,477 




997 


474,949 


958* 




116,617 


Perfumery 






48,588 


Plants 








6,098 


Peas 








884 




m 


Plated ware 






29 
1,012 








29 


Rice 


289,288 

217,824 

647,067 

87,123 

6.488 

638 

1.608 

48.741 


1.996,969 
8,769 


8,468 


4,867 


109 
1,264 


19.888 
9.022 


2,314,046 


Rope 


231,869 


Rosin 








647,067 


Rail way supplies.... 
Seeds 


46,34i 

18,679 

276 






490,074 




241.189 


808,677 


11,662 
2,146 
8,047 

14.688 


6,748 
97 


8,989 
2,047 
9,178 
20,418 


41,511 


Sirups 






6.202 


Sauces 






13.833 
126,886 


Spices 


27.462 

5,610 

80,086 

20,880 


16.085 




692 


Stearine 


224,147 

2,090 

719 


229,757 


Sardines 




64,426 
2,171 


66 
2,417 
1,855 


ii9.889 

1.188 

891 




266.566 


Stationery 


1.968 


1,966 


81,218 


Statuary 


. 2,246 
589 


Sugar 


229 
891 
449 


860 








Scales 












891 


Sausage 


1,861 


863 


2.972 




411 

9.685 

266 




6,056 


Stone, artificial 






9,535 
310 


Strings, instrument . 




65 










Saddletrees 


228 










228 


Safes 


2,810 












2,810 

2,079 

130 


Telegraph supplies. . 


2,079 












Tea 


iao 
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Imports of Puerto CabeUo consular district^ etc. — Continued. 



ArUclee. 


United 
States. 


Ger- 
many. 


France. 


Italy. 


Holland. 


Spain. 


England. 


Total. 


Trees , 


Pounds. 

158 

50,982 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 
158 


Tobacco 


73 

2,330 

84,126 


429 
"" 8,774' 






376 




51,860 

4.510 

164,475 

136,203 


Tombstones 


2,180 
8,083 






Twine 


117,878 
185,587 






614 


Timber 




666 

4,374 

278 


Tallow 








10,873 




14, 747 


Vinegar 




3.804 

1,252 

128 

58,445 


6,175 
420 




427 


10,679 
1,672 


Vermicelli 








Vegetables 


851 










974 


Water: 

Mineral 


4.321 
1,608 


8,126 




638 




66,530 
1.608 


Orange, Florida. 








Wire, bartJed 


190,625 
1,917 
1,967 












190,625 


Wines 


39,809 


153,193 


164,288 


2,648 


1,222,806 


8,805 


1,592,966 


Wagon materials . . . 


1,967 


Windmllla 


7.082 
1,886 












7,082 
1,386 


Yam 































Exports of Puerto CabeUo consular disiririfor the fiscal year ended June SO, 1901. 



Articles. 


United States. 


Germany. 


France. 


Italy. 


Coffee 


Poumds. 
5,991,026 
46.215 


Pounds. 
1,278,583 
185,757 


Pounds. 
11.455,550 
746, 143 


Pounds. 
70 507 


Cocoa 


12.008 


Cattle ^ 


C^ocoannt meat 




9,0U 






Copper, scrap 








Cotton....... :..:...:...::..:.: 




4,204 
52,816 






Dividivi 






48,722 


Fruits 








Ginger 


685 






Horns ^ » 


11,492 




6,138 


Hides: 

Ox 


1,179,768 
57,601 
828.702 


10,008 

3,135 

93,000 


2,616 


Deer 






Goat 


10,578 




Horses 




Iron, scrap 




14,744 


90 


280,111 


Leather, sole 






Miscellaneous. 




51,864 
11,166 


7,202 


88,258 


Macbinerv, returned 






Peruvian bark .......... ^ 




3.306 
190.948 




Seed, spurge 




15.985 


13,979 


Tonca beans 


864 




Timber 


656,761 


146,784 











Articles. 


Holland. 


Spain. 


England. 


Cuba. 


Total. 


Coffee 


Pownds. 
467.291 

1,183 
421,182 

3,680 


Pounds. 

1,814,450 

210,117 


Pounds. 
11,999 
516,956 


Pounds. 
2,671 

**32*646,'466* 


Pounds. 

21,087,167 

1,718,824 

33,067.588 

55,539 


Cocoa 


Cattle 


Cocoanut meat 




42,898 
7,592 


Copper, scrap 






7,692 


Cotton 








4.204 
96,038 


Dividivi 










Fruits 


339,765 








389,765 


Ginger 








585 


Horns 










17,630 


Hides: 

Ox 


28.454 
1.404 








1,215,841 
62,140 


Deer 








Goat 








427,280 


Horses 








63,659 


63,659 


Iron, scrap 


15.185 

1,100 

184,950 


1,044 




261, 174 
1,100 


Leather, sole 






Miscellaneous 


99 


6,898 




238 771 


Machinery, returned 




11,165 


Peruvian bark 










3,306 


Seed, spurge 


4,6id 

488 

142,401 








226,476 


Tonca beans 








802 


Timber 








944,936 
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The following table shows the total quantity of imports and exports 
of Puerto CabeTlo for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901. 



Country. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


nnited States 


PoundB. 

10,4S8»428 

6,168,866 

796,827 

717,685 

1,977,826 

1,646,817 

4,286,784 


Pamtd$. 
7.599,256 


Germany ,,,.,,.-.,,,,,.,^-^-^ 


2,896,400 


France 


12,656,166 


Itanr 


417;«4 


Netherlands . . 


1.566,546 




2,095,710 


Inland 


685,843 




82,712,786 










Total 


26,974,782 


50,860,091 







EXPOBT8 AND IMPOBTS FOB LAST SIX MONTHS OF 1901. 

The following tables show the exports and imports of this consular 
district for the six months ended December 31, 1901. 

It will be noted that the exports from Valencia are not included in 
this statement, but the importe of that agency are included, as it would 
have been a difficult matter to separate tnem. 

Imports of Puerto (MeUo consular district for the six months ended December SI, 1901, 



ArUcles. 



United states. 



Agricnltnra] imports. , 

Ammunition 

Advertisements 

Apples 

Bran 

Brewing supplies 

Blacking 

Blueing , 

Books 

Barley 

Beer 

Butter 

Carts, hand 



Canned goods 

Creolene 

Confectionery 

Cement 

Corks 

Coal 

Crackers 

Cornstarch 

Cheese 

Candles 

Cereals 

Com 

Demijohns 

Dry goods 

Drugs , 

Electric-light materials. , 

Earthenware 

Flour 

Furniture 

Fruits, dried 

Fish, dried 

Firecrackers 

Glue 

Guns 

Hardware 

Hams 

Hats and materials 

Ink 

Iron.galvanized 

Leatner 

Lamp Mricks 



Lamp\ 
Lard.. 



Pound*. 



913 



1,621 

2,884 

486 

486 

70 



101 
78,189 

825 
1.892 
5,681 



1.124 
154,864 



86,874 

21,850 

88 

7,268 

822,768 



95,988 

46,197 

19,483 

145 



8,401 
10,821 
1,128 



99 
69,742 
84,084 

90 



1.999 

294 

2,270 



England. 



Poundt, 
109,472 



24,178 



UO 



1,4-27 
276,410 



603,504 
1,248 



499,494 
80,168 



50,280 
"2*774 
"i8,'i27 



Germany. 



Pound*, 
9,864 
10,461 



1.718 

528 

1.738 

109,760 

48,070 



6.910 
1,777 
1.027 
819.209 
68 
7.097 
9,851 



2,912 



9,422 

1185,101 

70,468 



209.657 

68 

1.128 

1,012 

548 



1,001 



186,107 

492 

4,796 

761 



2,589 
807 



France. 



PoundM. 



9.656 
*8,'666 



116 

*i,"io6 



49,298 
14,817 



8,179 



18,118 



661 
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Articles. 


United States. 


England. 


Germany. 


France. 


Liquors 


Pounds, 


Pounds. 
580 


Pounds. 
1.949 
118 


Pounds. 
26,008 


Liquore, sweet 


112 


470 


Lavender 




96 


Miscellaneous 


7,240 




8,197 
i;i73 




Matches 






Meat,salt 


726 
9,495 






Machinery 


165 


6,129 




Monuments 




Olives 


204 
1,478 

949,482 

2.696 

845 

11,572 

1,372 






13,160 


Oatmeal 








Oil: 

Kerosene 








Sweet 




895 
8,051 
8,763 
7,495 
50 
2,688 
106,409 
16,057 
4,626 


8,291 


Linseed 


600 




Machine 




Onions 






Pickles 


22,074 
132 


1,179 


Paint 


4,435 
2.849 
19,828 
2.939 
147 




Paper 


8,148 
1,320 


Pouttoes 




Perfumery 




2,853 


PhonoKraphs 






piiStCT.?..™ : 








Rice 


8,370 

68,654 

301,296 

495 

9,266 




1,185,362 




Rope 






Rosin 








Railway supplies 


83,327 






geeds 


4,147 


193 


Sirups 




127 


Statuary 










Strinsn, musical instruments 










Soda ..'. 


14,602 
9,936 


55,426 






Spices 


13.384 
118 


9,424 


Sugar 






Scales 


2,318 






Sardines 




11,129 

488 

99 

2,472 


8,047 


SauMtge , . . . r , - , , - w , 


107 




121 


Shoes 




741 


Sago palm 








Tooacco 


11,352 
3,896 
20,990 
18,315 
803 






Tar 




7,396 
2,114 




Twine 


618 


607 


Timber 




Tallow 








Vinegar 




730 

92 

15, M5 


1,311 


Vegetables 


415 




37 


Water, mineral 




1,368 


Wire, barbed 


113,506 






Wines 


2,637 
321 


2,862 
334 


141, 119 


Yam 












Total 


4,584,881 


1,800,385 


2,666,799 


325,213 






Total value, United States currency 


$150,816.95 


1185,501.63 


$138,085.68 


136,276.49 


Articles. 


Holland. 


Spain. 


Italy. 


Total. 


Agricultural implements 


Pounds. 
5,830 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 
126.079 


Ammunition 






10,461 


Advertisements 








1,621 


Annies 








2,384 


Bran 









486 


Brewing supplies 


*'::::::'::::::r :"::::::: 




486 


Blacking.... 








70 


Blueing^ 








1,718 


Books 








528 


Barley 








1,738 


Beer 








134,039 


Butter 


2,215 




528 


128,962 


Cart*!, hand 




825 


Carriages 








1,392 


Cann'pS goods 


52 


165 


1,731 


24,202 


Creolin 7 


1.777 


Confectionery 




787 


440 


13,310 


Cement 


19,749 


770, 23*2 


Corks 






6S 


Coal 


I 




610,601 


Crackers 




558 




48,142 


Cornstarch 







21,850 



H. Doc. 320 ^ 
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Articles. 


Holland. 


Spain. 


Italy. 


Total. 


Cheese 


Poundt. 
86,816 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 
638 


Ptmad», 
40,049 


Candles 




7,268 


Cereals 








822,763 


Com 








163,668 


Demijohns .• . . , 






292 
5,343 


9,714 


Dry goods 


101,596 
196,834 


23.630 


960,445 


Drugs 


368,484 


Electric-light materials 




41,8G6 


Earthenware 






212,961 


Flour 






1,621,689 


Furniture 






1,524 
11,210 


Fruits, dried 




396 


1,870 
60 


Fish, dried 


59 


11,478 


Firecrackers 




1,128 


Glue 








1,001 


Guns 








99 


Hardware 


134 




1,245 


270,576 


Hams 




34,526 


Hats and materials 






501 


8,161 
961 


Ink 






Iron, galvanized 








16,126 


LeatK?r: ..,. 








3,444 


Lamp wicks 








8,077 


T4\rd 








238.092 


Liquors 


921 


176 

2,248 

506 

62 




29,684 


Liquors, sweet. 




2.948 


Lavender 






602 


Miscellaneous 




294 


15,788 


Matches 




4,173 
726 


Meat, salt 








Machinerv 








15,789 


Monuments 






5,500 
1.286 


5,500 


Olives 




9,605 


24,205 


Oatmeal . . , . ,- 




1,478 


Oil: 

Kerosene 








949,482 


Sweet 




17,842 


63,987 


98,710 


Linseed 




8,996 


Machine 








15,325 


Onions 




1,067 




9,934 


Pickles 


5,830 




29,133 


Paint 






7,256 


Paper 


3,161 


8,207 


6,080 


129,864 


Potatoes 


87,205 


Perfumery 






149 


10,567 


Phonographs ■. 






147 


Plaster 




893 




398 


Rice 




1,498 


1,190.230 

63,664 

801,296 


Rope 






Rosin 








Railway supplies 








83,822 


Seeds 




497 
330 
418 
202 


601 


14,601 
• 467 


Sirups 




Statuary , 






418 


Strings, musical instruments 






202 


Soda 






60,928 


Spices 




6,043 


8,880 


42.666 


Sugar 




118 


Scales 








2,818 


Sardines 




11,787 


66 
642 


26,029 


Sausage 




1,358 


Shoes" 






840 


Sago palm 








2,472 


Totwftcco 




1,452 




12,804 


Tar 






11,292 


Twine 




895 


4,430 


29,649 


Timber 




18,315 


Tallow 








808 


Vinegar 




290 




2,831 


Vegetables . .. .. .. 






544 


Water, mineral 






220 


17,188 


Wire, barbed 






113.506 


Wines 


716 


158,655 


50,111 


860,999 


Yam 


666 












Total 


372,412 


286.096 


150,727 


9,986,468 






Total value. United States currency 


948,886.46 


944,105.71 


911,556.06 


9664,678.82 
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Exports of Puerto CabeUo consular district for the six morUhs ended December Sly 1901, 



Artlclee. 


United States. 


France. 


Germany. 


Cuba. 


Blueinsr 


Pmrnds. 


Pounds. 

587 

8,857,184 

207,781 


Pounds. 




Coffee '" 


484,675 
88,081 


12,095 
54,749 


26,716 


Cocoa r 




Cattle 


32,898,713 


Copra 




115,603 
19,025 






Cotton 








Cocoanuts 


21,120 






CoDDcr 




514 




Deer 


27,526 
218,487 
540,104 






Goat 


155,546 
3,454 






Ox 






Horses 




91,965 


Horns 






2,492 
7,854 
11,235 




Metals, old 




1,680 




Mlscelf aneous 


46,017 
19,241 


928 


Machinery 






Quinine 


14,225 


1,069 
868,389 




Wood 














Total 


1,890,151 


4,875.085 


452,897 


38,013,322 






Total value. United Statra currency 


$134,790.96 


$821,821.45 


$12,202.42 


$1,582,364.05 






Articles. 


Holland. 


Spain. 


Italy. 


Total. 


Blueing 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 

587 


Coffee 


806,719 

101 

249,700 


781,171 
48,800 


83,349 
2,060 


5,501,859 
351,512 


Cocoa 


Cattle 


33.143,413 
115,603 
19,025 


Copra 






Cotton 








Cocoanuts 








21,120 


Copper 




455 


5,790 
42; 044 


6,759 
42,044 


DivMlvl 




Fruits 


16,585 




16,586 

27,526 
368,988 


Hides: 

Deer 






Goat 








Ox 


18,626 
2,200 






557,184 
94,165 
11,947 
22,858 

184,161 
19,241 
15,294 
47,872 

863 389 


Horses 


*' 




Horns 


2,299 
i;254 
1,410 


7,156 
12,570 
15,103 


Metals- old 




Miscellaneous . . 


59,468 


Machinery 


Quinine 








Cane products 


47,872 


1 


Wood 
















Total 


696,221 


835,889 


118,062 


40.881,077 




Total value, United States currency 


$81,582.52 


$55,124.27 


$5,559.75 


$2,142,945.42 





LuTHEB T. EixswoRTH, Consul. 
PuEBTO Cabello, December 31^ 1901. 
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ASIA. 

ADEN. 

The following report covers the year ended March 31, 1901, and 
the statistics, unless otherwise pointed out, relate only to this period. 
In order to save repetition, this report should be considered as a con- 
tinuation of my last annual report of trade, which can be found on pages 
877 to 880, Commercial Relations, 1900, Volume I. 

In considering the trade, it should be remembered that for the first 
three months of the year the plague, which was epidemic in Aden at 
that time, ereatly demoralized business. Again, it will be borne in 
mind that auring the entire year, the plundering of the caravans in 
Somaliland by tne Mad Mullah has paralyzed the trade between the 
coast towns of Somaliland and the Eastern Somali and Gralla countries. 
The raids of the Mad Mullah have had a very bad effect on the prin- 
cipal article of trade (cotton piece goods), and to this can be attributed 
almost the entire falling' off of this traffic in the past twelve months. 

The trade of this port last year amounted to $23,941,810, and com- 
pares with that of the preceding twelve months as follows: 





Private mer- 
chandise. 


Government 
meichandise. 


Treaaury. 


Total. 


1899-1900 ;. 


923,529,630 
22,078,886 


$168,108 
2,212,256 


$2,260,610 
1,642,169 


€25,968,348 


1900-1901 


23,941,810 







The trade of general interest is that classed as private merchan- 
dise, and is divided into — 





Imports. 


Exports. 


Total. 


1899-1900 


$13,249,927 
12,264,106 


$10,279,708 
9,814,277 


$23,529,630 


1900-1901 


22,078,386 


Decrease 1901 


985,819 


466,426 


1,451,245 







The decrease noted in last year's report was attributed, in part, to 
the facilities offered for direct export from Red Sea ports by the 
Khedival line of steamers. This line of steamers has established regu- 
lar sailings and secured Suez connections for transshipment, and, con- 
sequently, more than half of the exports from certain Red Sea towns 
and a quantity of imports which in former years appeared in the Aden 
returns have been diverted and shipped direct. 

Two other causes have been noted for the falling away of the trade, 
and when the conditions are fully understood, it seems rather a sur- 
prise that the loss has not been greater. In recent years, there has 
been a growing practice to ship direct from India to the Somali ports 
the ghee, rice, and other provisions that are consumed there. This was 
more noticeable last year than before. Then, as a third reason (which, 
strange as it maj seem, has not been so noticeable), there is tiie free 
port of Djibouti, which has had excellent shipping facilities, per the 
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M. M. and other French lines of steamers, during the past year. There 
has recently been opened for the shipment of freight about 100 miles 
of railroad on the proposed line from Djibouti to Ilarrar, which acts as 
a feeder for the port, and it would seem that in the near future Djibouti 
should be a very formidable rival for all that African trade which has 
been brought into Aden by coasting steamers for a number of years. 

ARTICLES OF TRADE. 

The staple articles remain, for import, cotton piece goods, kero- 
sene oil, and foodstuffs, and for export, coffee and the skins of sheep 
and goats. 

COFFEE. 

The coffee trade this vear has been larger than that of any equal 
period during the past nve years. The average price was 10 per cent 
lower than last year, but the declared valuation was $2,056,711, an 
increase of $332,662, which indicates a verv much larger proportion- 
ate gain in quantity produced. France is the largest buyer of Mocha 
coffee, and tne United States stands second on the list, taking about 
one-fifth of the crop. 

SHEEP AND GOAT SKINS. 

The sheep and goat skin trade has been very active, and the year has 
seen the establishment of two more European firms in Aden to com- 
pete for the purchase of the 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 skins annually 
offered in this market. The average price has been slightly lower 
than that of last year. 

The total export of skins for two years has been as follows: 



To- 



United states. .. 
United Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

Other countries . 

Total 



1899-1900. 



Number. Value. 



3,406.074 
866,880 

84.490 
464,730 

81,402 



4,841,026 



fl,339,M2 

246,462 

26,016 

122,619 

6,078 



1,789,602 



190(V-1901. 



Number. Value, 



3.434,313 

472,096 

106,088 

86,470 

210,776 



4,810,691 



$1,312,776 
174.658 
44,671 
80,707 
68,876 



1,616.686 



EXPORTS TO THE UNTTED STATES. 



The articles of emort to the United States and their value, appear 
in the following table: 



Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


1900. 


1901. 


1900. ! 1901. 


Aloes, socotrine 




79 

6,600 

291,944 

2,147 

877 


1 Iron ore 


$10,464 




Cigarettes 




! Skins: 
Calf 




Civet 




98,794 

862,848 

2,323 

266 

179 

70,086 


1,566 

1,889,542 1 11,812,776 
171 ..... . .. 


Coffee 


1 Sheep and goat 

Leopard 


Feathers, ostrich 


Gum ot myrrh . .... 


Total . 




Horns 


1 771 460 > 1 '^^ ^71 


Ivory 


88,624 













IMPORTS. 



I regret that I am not able to secure the data of imports bv countries, 
as the publication of the Trade Returns is unusually late this year. 
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COMMEBCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL BEPOBTS. 



CJOTTON FABRICS. 

The most important import is that of cotton fabrics. These are 
distributed from Aden over a larger area of territory than any other 
article of commerce, and a temporary cessation of trade to any part of 
the vast interior is noticed in this line, while it may not mase any 
appreciable difference in other articles. For almost the entire year, 
the Mad Mullah has been raiding the caravans to the Gralla country 
and sections of Somaliland, carrying on his war of loot and devasta- 
tion to such an extent as to close the ordinary channels of conunerce 
from Aden, and to this cause is due much of the reduction in the 
piece-goods trade, especially in gray cottons. 

Following the classification used in my last report, the imports of 
cotton piece goods for the year ended March 31, 1901, were: 



ClaaB. 


United states. 


United 
Kingdom.^ 


India. 


other 
countries. 


TotaL 


Gray yaids.. 

White do.... 

Colored do. . . . 


17.764,800 

slioo 


800,087 

1,043,176 

468,217 


5,668,828 
1,619,472 
8,668,862 


879,445 

484,851 

8,847,105 


28.997,005 
8,155.899 
7.479,184 








Total 


17,772,700 


1,806,480 


10,842,157 


4,210,901 


84.682,188 







This shows an immense decrease compared with the previous year, 
which, however, was the banner year for these imports. Each countiy 
has suffered some loss; the least is from India, while the greatest is 
from the United Kingdom. There is no reason to think that this will 
be permanent, but on the contrary, as local wars are suppressed and 
avenues of tnule are made more secure, there is every reason to believe 
that the trade will increase beyond anything yet reached. 

The unclassified cotton fabrics, as handkerchiefs, goods in the piece, 
etc., were about the same as last year. 

Cotton yarns and twists were imported to the quantity of 1,736,705 
pounds, at a valuation of $241,208. 



KEROSENE. 



Kerosene stands second on the list of imports from the United 
States. During the year, there were imported 330,010 gallons from 
the United States and 232,752 gallons from Russia. 



WHEAT FLOUR. 



For some months, there has been a feeling among business houses 
that American flour could be imported with profit into Aden and Red 
Sea ports. Considerable correspondence and inquiry resulted in the 
importation, by an American, of 2,000 bags last February. The experi- 
ment has not proved as great a financial success as was hoped for, but 
other orders nave been sent since the close of the year which this 
report covers, and efforts are still being made to introduce the Ameri- 
can product into the different ports along the Red Sea. It takes some 
time to brinff a new article into a country full of prejudices, but when 
thoroughly Known, our flour will probably be able to enter the market 
in competition with the Indian product. There seems to be no greater 
obstacle to overcome than the prejudice of the natives (dealers more 
than consumers) in favor of the Indian flour. The merchant who 
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imported the first coDsififnment says he intends to continue to handle 
our flour until it is well known, when he thinks its superiority will 
gain for it a part of the Arabian market. 

Those who have already imported American flour are W. H. Locker- 
man; Bardey, Buffard & Co., and Menahein Messa. 

Total trade with the United States. 

Imports $1,273,132 

Exports 1,648,471 

Total 2,921,603 

^mports from the United States for the years ended March 31^ 1900 and 1901. 



Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


1900. 


1901. 


1900. 


• 1901. 






«824 


Oil: 

Kerosene 


ni,7e9 

1,216 




Cabinet and furniture 


$i4i 

1,796 

162 

1,688,956 

41 

776 


182,966 


Carriages 


8,029 

130 

1,226,113 


Other sorts 


269 


Clocks and watches 

Cotton piece goods 

PmgR 


Provisions: 

Fruits 


162 


other sorts 


1,239 
259 
178 
92 
78 


690 


Cigarettes 


861 

410 

648 

6,921 

894 

23 
89 

889 


Paints 




Beer 


Sewing machines 

Spirits (perfumed) 

shins. Darts of 


ISO 


Feathers 




19 


Flour 




262 


Hardware, not otherwise 


70 

471 
442 


Wool, manufactured 


S24 


classifled 


Sundries 


476 
22,000 


166 


Instruments, musical and 


Tobacco 


986 




Total 




Machinery (unclaarifled} . 

Metals, manufactured 

iron 


1,606,860 


1,273,182 











CUSTOMS DUTIES. 

This is practically a free port; duties are levied on wines, liquors, 
and tobacco. 

LINES OF COMMUNICATION. 

No new lines of steamers have been established, and the sailings of 
the regular lines remain about the same. It is true, however, that the 
number of outside cargo steamers has not been so great this year. 
Not so many direct steamers ^have sailed for American ports as for- 
merly. This is more noticeable in the past six months than in the 
period covered by this report. 

NaOonatity, number, and tonnage of vessels entering and clearing from this port for the year 

ended March 31, 1901. 



Flag. 



British 

British India 

America 

Austrian 

Arabian 

Belgian 

Danish 

Dutch 

German 



Aden, November 18, 1901. 



Number. 


Tonnage. 


674 


1,821,882 ! 


91 


79,429 


4 


6,943 


83 


208,154 


2 


898 


3 


4.179 


2 


2,682 


16 


28.624 


113 


856,549 



Flag. 



Italian .... 
Portuguese 
Norwegian 
Russian ... 
Spanish ... 
Turkish ... 
French 

Total 



Number. Tonnage. 



81 
1 
4 

18 
1 
3 

97 



128,122 
1,922 
6,972 
89,273 
4,346 
3,646 

162,688 



1,188 2.349.707 



E. S. Cunningham, Consul. 
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COMMERCIAL BELATIONS — ANNUAL REPORTS. 



BRITISH INDIA. 

CAIiCUTTA. 

I ffive below a statement of imports of merchandise into India from 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and the United States; also the total 
imports from all countries, exclusive of Government stores, and the 
imports by the Government during the year ended March 31, 1900. 
It will be seen what a small percentage of these immense imports 
come from the United States, and what an opportunity there is for our 
manufacturers, especially of metal goods, hardware and cutlery, rail- 
way rolling stockj steel rails, and all other railway material; machinery, 
and mill work, to increase their trade here. Especial attention is called 
to the vast imports of cotton piece goods and other manufactures of 
cotton, now almost monopolized by the United Kingdom. 

If our manufacturers will look over this list, they will see what an 
immense market they are neglecting. By sending competent repre- 
sentatives to study the particular kinds of goods required, and furnish- 
ing samples, they may (tontrol the field in many articles. 

R. F. Patterson, Conml-Oeneral. 

Calcutta, April ^-^, 1901. 



Comparalive imports of merchandise into India from the United Kingdom, Germany^ 
and the United States during the year ended March SI, 1900. 

[Exclusive of Government stores.] 



Articles. 



I. ANIMALS UYIKO. 



Animals living. 



II. ABTICLES OP FOOD AND DRINK. 



Coflfee 

Fruits, etc 

Vegetables, etc 

Barley 

Oats. 



Pulse 

Rice, in the husk , 

Wheat flour 

Grains and pulse, other sorts. 
Hops. 



Ale, beer, porter . 

Cider 

Brandy 

Gin . 



Liqueurs 

Rum 

Whisky 

Spirits used in drugs, medicines, etc. 

Perfumed , 

Methylated 

Other sorts 

Champagne 

Claret 

Sherry 

Port 

Wines, other sorts 

Bacon and hams 

Butter 

Cheese 

Fish maws and shark flns 

Fish, dry, unsalted 

Baited 



United 
Kingdom. 



927.882 



1,801 

6,278 

256 

2 

i 7,400 

708 

4,433 

2,660 

6,408 

69,274 

,304,676 

6,978 

128,700 

42,751 

29,486 

12,120 

,166,197 

238,289 

124,366 

2,138 

14,460 

182,359 

37,200 

42,482 

187,470 

111,273 

224,743 

63,206 

142,339 



Germany. 



$169 

391 
* 943 



6,652 
159,280 



33,389 

1,024 

7,238 

544 

31,510 

4,956 

22.751 

20,759 

24,260 

192 

966 

692 

1,823 

7,769 

164 

1,503 

768 



United 
States. 



SI, 982 

67 



37 



3,326 
36,320 
16,046 



354 
47 



16 



Total value 
of impor- 
tations of all 
countries. 



9971,178 

102.847 
' 299. 056 



2,826,877 
1,468,845 



2,789,240 



913,841 
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Ccrniparative imports of merchandise into India from the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and the United States during the year ended March SI, 1900 — Continued. 



Articles. 



United 
Kingdom. 



Germany. 



United. 
States. 



Total value 
of impor- 
tations of all 
countries. 



II ARTICLES OP FOOD AND DRINK— continued. 



Fruits and vegetables, dried, salted, etc. 

Ghi 

Lard 

Provisions, other sorts 

Salt. 



Spicee: 

Cinnamon 

Cloves 

Ginger 

Nutmegs 

Pepper 

Other sorts 

Sugar: 

Refined or crystallised, including candy and 
confectionery 

Unrefined 

Tea 



$11,648 

897 

866 

1,873,880 

1,228,540 

4 
2 
4 
9 



•81 



28.690 
803,045 



ni. MKTALB AND MANXJPACTURBS OF. 

A. Hardware and cutlery, induding plated ware. 

Cutlery 

Agricultural implements 

Other implements and tools 

Sewing machines 

Hardware, other sorts 



Copgjr; 



B. Metals. 
Brass: 

UnwTought 

Wrought 

per: 

[)ld,forremanufacture 

Un wrought (tiles, ingots, etc. ) 

Other sorts 

Wrought ( Lametta ) 

Mixed (yellow metal), for sheathing . 

Sheets 

Iron: 

Old, for remanufacture 

Cast (pig) . . . .' 

Wrought (anchors, cables, etc.) 

Angle, bolt, rod 

Bar 

Beams, pillars, girders, etc 

Hoop 

Nails, screws, rivets, washers 

Pipes and tul)e8 

Rice bowls 

Sheets, plates- 
Galvanized 

Tinned 

Not galvanized or tinned 

Wire 

Other manufactures of 

Lead: 

Ore 

Pig 

Sheets, pipes, tubes 

Sheets for tea chests 

Other sorts 

Quicksilver 

Steel: 

Bars 

Beams, pillars, bridge work, etc 

Cast 

Hoop 

Plates, sheets, etc 

Other sorts 

Tin: 

UnwTought block 

Plates, sheets, etc 

Zinc or spelter: 

Wrought or manufactured 

other sorts 

Metals unenumerated 



45 



372,414 
23 

8,464 



236,066 
222,580 
339,696 
187,169 
280,816 



82 
136,424 



198,427 



10,966 

404 

8,082 

31,566 

475,301 



6,835 



56,269 

132 

148 

778.325 

406,309 

8,135 
218,706 
49,422 
250.436 
466,942 
157,799 
156,081 
801,815 
751,975 
207,718 

2,152,664 

664,814 

297,916 

34,953 

319,741 

6,440 
12,586 
40,812 
337,752 
32,570 
60,223 

487,507 
251,934 
45,513 
431,068 
431,463 
299,391 

28,459 
1,809 

252,000 

44,828 

1,139 

204,679 



603 
15,483 

4,882 



5,368 

18,105 

979 

512 

41,483 

2,763 

124 



248 

72 

1,680 

13,454 



648 



14,904 

2 

10,089 



$563 



106 
10.685 



15.402,; 



2,982.878 



118 



711 
5,880 

17,705 
2,361 

52,942 



14 
3,120 



162 
16,315 

367 
29,870 
67,983 



4,479 
781 



51,128 
136,295 



10,529 



6,599 

288 
28,877 



919 

83,339 

39,452 

1,300 

119,182 



46 
423 



10,806,215 



5,088,934 



197,547 



7,742,073 



501,534 



3,202,721 



442,919 
'446*128 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS — ANNUAL EEP0BT8. 



Comparative imports cf merchandise into India from the UnUed Kingdom, Oermany^ 
and the United Stales during the year ended March SI, 1900 — Gontinued. 



Article. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Germany. 


United 
States. 


Total value 
of impor- 
tations of all 
countries. 


III. METALB JLND MANUPACTUBB8 OF'-CODtinued. 

work. 
Agricnltoral (not being steam) 


«20.0e8 
68,811 
4,811,148 
3,148,461 
8,002,489 
1,326,742 
1,626,172 

804,747 

601,848 

2,122,114 

84,672 

4,816 

104,761 

817 

262,980 

18,089 

22,828 

63 

6,096 

164,886 

676,607 

187,696 

26.289 

679,488 

1,286 

8,638 
26.683 
47,240 
411,988 

44,446 

87,773 

27,283 

1,084 

1,293 








Locomotives (excluding railway) 


$11,668 
26,284 

8,706 


$689 

24,771 

48,388 

96 

202,028 




Other sortH. . .' r. 




Machinery, other sorts 


$18,184,090 


Railway plant, rolling stock, carriages, trucks, etc 
LocomotiTe engines, tenders^ parts thereof 




Ralls, fish plates of steel and Iron 






Sleej^rs: 

Keyp, of fltefti and iron . , . . „ 








W<x3 








Other sorts 






8,886,649 


IV. CHDOCALS, DBUOS. MEDICINES, NARCOTICS, 
DYEING AND TANNING MATBBIALS. 

Alum 






Arsenic 


6,866 
6 






Blcart>onatft of soda. ....... .. .. 






Borax 






Chemicals for making pap^r 


9,849 
88 






OoppeTas 






Baf ammoniac 






Saltpeter 








R^^lphnr (brlTn«<tone) 


168 

131 

78,983 

1,342 






Sulphuric acid 






Other sorts 


8,606 
8,261 


1,488,618 


Quinine 


Other sorts 




Drugs, medicines 


29,206 
2 

26,628 

10,801 

472 

693 

26,688 
110,808 


19,028 
1 

8,888 
82.867 
34,290 
179,849 




Oplnnf ,, ,-...„.,-,,,.,., - - . . , 




Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured 




Manufactured 




Cigarettes 




Ouier sorts 


1,068,680 
1,612,278 


Dyeing and tanning materials: 


Aniline 






Cochineal 






Cutch : 








Indigo 


78 
196 






Lac Bye 






MyT0lx>lan8 


6 

666 

13,268 

112,196 
17,427 






SaTflfron 








Other sorts 


718 

84 
1,742 




446,471 


V. OILS. 

Animal ..•t.t.... 






RfMentiaY 


80 

62,186 

1,864,766 


168,871 


Mineral, kerosene in bulk 


Kerosene in cases 


688 

1,229 

812,927 

14 

14 

116,484 

16 

6,077 

8,766 

187 

1.868,481 

167,978 

84,619 

826,768 

826 

641 

213 

247 

31.081 

1.176 


938 


9,407,941 


ParafBn wax 


other Vinds 


66,686 


870,884 


769,792 


Vegetable, not essential castor 


Cocoanut 








Linseed 








Mustard (rape) 








Other 801X8 


647 
424 


826 


682,145 


VI. RAW MATERIALS AND UNMANUFACTURED 
ARTICLES (P.T.O.). 

Bristles and fibers for brushes, etc 




Canes and rattan 






Coal 




i2,'6i4 




Coke 






Patent fuel 






2,592,688 


Cotton 


87,383 


1,233 


Feathers 




Flax 








Fodder, bran, cattle food 








Qums and resin (Arabic) 








Resin 


14,462 
99 


24,057 




Other sons 
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Comparative imporls of merchandise into India from the United Kingdom ^ Germany ^ 
and the United Stales during the year ended March SI, 1900 — Continued. 



Articles. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Germany. 


United 
States. 


Total value 
of impor- 
tations of all 
countries. 


IV. RAW MATBBIALB AND UNMANUFACTURED 

▲RTicLBB (p.T.o.)— contlnaed. 
Hemp 


$6,946 








Hides and sldns 


•2,667 






Horns 


7 

112,679 

6627 

244 

264 

14,671 

167,769 

2,185 

7;806 

20,139 

279 

2.785 

11,497 

69,613 

1,177 

83,068 

6,682 

468 

29,892 

2,621 

2,076 

16,271 

1,581 

690,485 

2,018,410 

216,502 

601,515 

01 
28 
19 
73 
61 
74 
40 

] 37 
07 
41 
07 
60 
79 
41 

i 88 
18 
13 
86 
60 
80 
84 
26 
75 
74 
21 
75 
48 

2,791,198 

2,207,648 

606,782 

311,717 

126,528 

6,722.816 

2,904,068 

4,628,073 

7,974 

688,769 

262,266 

175,288 






Ivory .... 






* 


Stones and pearls, nnset 








Jute '.. 








Guano (mftnn re) „. . 








Other kinds,' except oil cake 


770 

67 

4 

8,462 

9,193 

294 

1,124 

148 






Pitch, tJ^^i", dammar 


$1,377 
167 




Plants, iiving 




Raim for maKlnflr paper 




Seeds 


648 


$132,579 


Silk 










Stone and marble 


192 
146 




TaUow ... 




Wax, Inclnding candles 


128 
16,000 




Timber or woo^ 


42,768 


583,876 


Other kinds 




Wool 








Articles nnennmerated 


166 






VII. ARTICLES MANUPACrURED AND UNMANUFAC- 
TURED. 

Ck)ttOD twist and yam. 
Mule and water: 

No8.1tolO 






No8.ll to 16 








No8.16to20 








Nos.21to26....: 








No8.26to80 








Noe.81to40 


386 






N06.41 to60 






Above No. 60 








Orange, red, and other colors: 

N06.1 to20 








Nos.21 to 26 








No6.26to30 


119 
75 






N0&8I to40 






No&41to60 






Above No. 60 


87 






Twist and yam (unspecified) 




7,840,034 


Piece goods, chadar, dhuues, saries, and scarfs .... 
Jaconets 














Jeans, sheeting, and drills 




228,128 




Long cloths .7.'. 






Mf|Wfl.POl1aTnf . . X , . . . X a . . a 








Mulls (unbleached) 








Prints 








Shirtings 








T-clothsand domestics 








Unspecified descriptions 


1,504 
118 




44,745,227 


Bleached (cambries, twills, muslins, and lawns) . . 
Chiidder, nhiiti«», saris, scarfs x ..... * 








DrUlaancl jeans. '. '. 




4,014 




Checks, spote and stripes 






Jaconets 








Long cloths 








MuJte (bleached) 








Nainsooks 








Shirtinffs 


133 
6,938 


.. 




Unspecified descriptions 


64 


17,090,800 


Cambrics, twills, musUns (colored, printed or 
dyed) 




Chudder. dhuties, etc 


29,069 
1,674 






Drills 


4.640 




Jaconets 




Mulls 








Prints and chintx 


109 






ShIrtinM, , . . , , , 


993 

11,627 

146 




Unqpecafied descriptions 


108,597 

101 

36,906 

223,973 

8,089 


21,084,719 


Canvas 




Handkerchiefs and shawls in the piece 




Hosiery 


5 




Laoe and patent net 
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COMMEBOIAL BELATI0N8 — ANNUAL REPORTS. 



Comparative imports of merchandise into India from the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and the United States during the year endea March SI, 1900—Coniiiined. 



Aitloles. 



United 
Kingdom. 



Gennany. 



United 
States. 



Total value 
of impor- 

taUon of all 
countries. 



VII.— ARTICLm MANUPACTUBED AND UNMANU- 

FACTUBBi>— continued. 



Rope 

Thread, sewing , 

Ck>tton manufactures, other sorts 

Flax: 

Twist and yam 

Canvas 

Piece goods , 

Thread, sewing 

Other sorts, including bags and sacks 

Hemp (excluding cordage) , including bags and 
sacKS 

Hemp cloth 

Jute twist and yam 

Gunny bags 

Gunny cloth 

Canvas 

Rope and twine 

J ute fabrics, other kinds 

SUk: 

Piece goods 

Mixed with other materials 

Thread, sewing 

Goods, other sorts 

Wool, braids : 

Carpets and rugs , 

Piece goods , 

Shawls 

Other sorts 

Apparel, including drapery, haberdashery, mil- 
linery, uniforms, accouterments, but excluding 
hosiery 

Boots and shoes 

Arms, ammtmition, military stores, etc 

Gunpowder: 

Common 

Sporting 

Dynamite 

Arms, other sorts 

Art, works of 

Books, maps, charts, etc 

Building and engineering material: 

Asphalt , 

Bncks and tiles 

Cement , 

Chalk and lime , 

Clays 

Earthenware piping , 

Other sorts 

Cabl net ware and furniture , 

Candles 

Caoutchouc , 

Carriages and carts, excluding railway carriages 

Chinese and Japanese ware 

Clocks and watches , 

Coir, excluding rope 

Cordage and rope of vegetable fiber 

Corals, real , 

Corks 

Earthenware and porcelain, excluding earthen- 
ware piping. 

Fireworks 

Beads and false pearls 

Bottles, common , 

Sheet and plate , 

Other ware , 

Hides and skins , 

Skins, dressed or tanned , 

Instruments, apparatus, etc.: 

Musical , 

Photographic , 

Scientiflc and philosophical 

Ivory. 



Jewelry 

Plate 

Shellac 

Other kinds. 



188,809 

606,694 
294,888 

1,260 
277,466 
102,997 
26,086 
41,787 

98 
28.802 
1,824 
1,190 
2,809 
92,681 
8,088 
8,914 

816,182 

146,896 

1,667 

262,888 

87,202 

289,876 

2,618,221 

681,266 

348,633 



2,182,686 
606,888 
171,087 

13,848 
61,798 
209,620 
826,800 
96,627 
696,199 

7,870 

66,897 

862,066 

11,328 

28,941 

13,316 

2,764 

187,811 

176,125 

147,212 

711.110 

6,741 

85,521 

266 

128,763 

1 

28,302 

868,631 

2,918 
82,681 

109,171 
64,192 

842,922 
28,821 

145,966 

184,174 

166,222 

666,173 

14,097 

279,871 

101,824 

9 

221 



$8,896 
62,482 



878 

478 



8,616 

112,822 

878 

1,584 

498 

25,997 

588,670 

473,878 

182,009 



1,909,609 
10,283 
1,466 



6,970 
1,828 
6,860 
4,009 



8,884 



464 



145 
58.726 

3,251 
20,175 
21,461 

7,454 
13,445 



8,592 
1,016 
2,203 



5,036 

20,110 

18,876 

631 

229,789 



2,974 

56,969 
5,356 

20,259 
6,070 

14,150 



5 
151 



18,486,020 



68 



472.057 
88,248 
266*473 



211 



3,615,459 



199 
28 



67 



8,124 
4,014 
2,226 



5,625,605 
*4,"685,'78i 



218 

588 

15,478 



810,067 
612.624 



4,684 



726 

76,013 

10 

67,231 



77 
896 



6,437 
169 
412 

28,658 

1,391 

89,310 



2,458,284 
* "190*759 



1,247,M5 



810 
66 



21 



560,484 
627 
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Comparative imports of merchandise into India from the United Kingdom, Germany^ and 
the United States during the year ended March SI, 190(y — Continued. 



Articles. 



United 
Kingdom. 



Germany. 



United 
States. 



Total value 
of impor- 
tations of all 
countries. 



Vn. ABTICLBB MANITFPCrURBD AlO) UNMANT7 

FACTU BED— continued. 

Leather, nnwronght 

Saddlery and hamess 

Other sorts^ excluding boots and shoes 

Matches 

Mats and matting 

Oilcloth and floor cloth 

Paints and colon 

Painters' materials 

Paper and pasteboard 

Writing paper and envelopes 

Other kinds 

Pasteboard, millboard, and cardboard 

Perfumery 

Printing and lithograpning materials 

Ships, parts of 

Soap 

Stauonerv. excluding paper 

Sticks, wnips, fishing rods and lines 

Tea chests, entire or in sections 

Telegraphs, materials for construction of 

Toys and requisites for games 

Umbrellas, parasols, sunshades 

Wood 

Articles (not specified) imported by post 

Articles not enumerated 

Grand total 



$101,067 
144,262 
833,142 

62.332 
318 
180,880 
689,845 
223,751 
266,552 
304,893 
143,665 

29,090 

14,474 
18S,-860 
382,970 
471,963 
721,018 

17,290 

424,424 

1,963 

865.073 

818,350 

96,550 

1,010,703 

651,219 



$1,671 

57 

6,304 

141,585 

3 

655 

60,979 

2,455 

39,067 

7,642 

51,093 

3.330 

666 

5,160 

369 

1,376 

89,556 

1,777 

22.886 



114,252 

961 

5,176 

26.745 

93.800 



$1,771 

291 

9,559 



588 

720 

26,007 

1,050 

40 

904 



4,408 
2,529 
8,367 
30,618 



346 



4,416 
306 

5.8<M 
277 

•1.115 



168,447 871 



5,475,889 



4,086,856 



$628,827 



1,316.224 



129,709,908 



226,277,962 



Grand total value of merchandise imported. 
EXCLUSIVE OF GOVERNMENT STORES. 



Country whence im- 
ported. "* 



United Kingdom — 

AustriarHungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Malta 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain, excluding Gibral- 
tar 

Gibraltar 

Sweden 

Turkey in Europe . . . 

AbyBEonia 

Cape Colony 

Egypt 

Madagascar 

Mauritius 

Mozambique. 

Natal 

Reunion 

Zanzibar 

Other countries in 
Africa 



Rupees. 



487.531.911 

498 

307 

789 
817 



$] 



18,1 

8." 

10.258,1 

16,848,1 

14,.' 

3,104.: 

7,401, 

58. < 

410. ( 



.761 
,179 
.061 
,078 
.550 
24.014,727 



204,816 



United 

States 

currency. 



90,665 


29,468 


52.528 


17,072 


693,885 


225,350 


1,406,268 


457,687 


79,079 


26.700 


13. 147 


4,273 


2.209,261 


718,010 


18,505 


4.389 


16,477,967 


5,355,836 


284,266 


92,385 


60.071 


19,528 


4,300 


1,398 


2,440,987 


793,305 



66,370 



Country whence im- 
ported. 



Canada 

United States 

West Indies 

Brazil 

British Guiana 

Aden 

Arabia 

Ceylon 

China: 

Hongkong 

Treaty ports 

Cochin China 

Japan 

Java 

Maldives 

Mekran and Sonmiani 

Persia 

Philippines 

Siam 

Straits Settlements . . . 

Sumatra 

Turkey in Asia 

Austnuia 

Subject to duty. 
Free of duty 

Grand total 



Rupees. 



271,651 

12,421,095 

3,607 

947 

720 

1,485,878 

8,082,248 

6,146,102 

11,017.986 

4,945,931 

555,308 

4,999,519 

2,748,688 

60,407 

768,523 

8,279.332 

144, 141 

959,293 

19,355,717 

178,886 

4.398.719 

4,862,963 



583.145,8% 
123.972.788 



707,118,634 



United 

States 

currency. 



$88,287 

4,036,866 

1,172 

308 

234 

482,910 

2,626,731 

1,997,483 

3,580,829 

1,607,428 

180,473 

1,624,844 

891.699 

19,632 

249,770 

26.907,829 

46.846 

811,770 

6,290,608 

58,188 

1.429,584 

1,417,963 



189,522,416 
40,291,140 



229,818,556 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS* 



Orand total value of merchandise imported — Continued. 
GOVERNMENT STORES. 



Country whence im- 
ported. 



United Kingdom 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Mauritius 

Natal 

Zanzibar 

Other countries in 
Africa 



Rupees. 



United 
' States cur- 
rency. 



42,468,669 

6,465 

846,851 

1,628 

2,620 

2,050 

600 

226 

24,166 

515 

1,180 



818,802,285 

2,101 

112,727 

497 



195 

78 

7,854 

167 



867 



Country whence im- 
ported. 



United 

Aden 

Ceylon 

China— Hongkong . . . 

Japan 

Java , 

Mekran and Sonmiani 

Persia 

Straits Settlements ... 

Turkey in Asia , 

Australia 

Grand total value, 



Rupees. 



2,596,141 

106,029 

67,256 

9,948 

16,960 

100 

580 

2,216 

28,242 

150,662 

96,788 



45,926,171 



United 
States cur- 
rency. 



8848.421 

84,654 

21.858 

8.233 

6,500 

38 

189 

720 

.7,654 

48,962 

82,090 



14,926,006 



STJPFLEMEKTABY. 

In continuation of my report of April 24, 1901, showing the com- 
parative imports into India from the United Ein^j^om, Germany, and 
the United States for the year ended March 31, 1900, I inclose a 
statement in regard to the import trade of India during that year, 
which I have had prepared by one of the most intelligent native mer- 
chants of Calcutta, which should attract the attention of our manu- 
facturers and exporters. 

R. F. Patterson, 

OansiU- General. 

Calcutta, Mat/ 23^ 1901. 



errATEMENT IN REGARD TO THB IMPORTS OF INDIA DURINQ THB YEAR RNDBD MARCH 

31, 1901. 

The total value of imports for the year ended March 31, 1901, exclosive of Govern- 
ment stores, stood at 707,118,634 rupees, over 70J karors, or $229,813,000; thoee 
from the United Kingdom amounting to 48J karors ($158,000,000). The balance, 22 
karors ($71,800,000), represents the imports from the other competing countries, of 
which Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, Germany, Russia, the tfnited States, 
Mauritius, China, and the Straits Settlements were the principal. United States 
imports amounted to IJ karors, or $4.000,000— a poor showing, indeed. 

As r^rds competition, Russia and Mauritius may be left out of consideration, as 
the bulk of the imports from those two countries consisted, respectively, of oils and 
sugar. The imports from the remaining seven countries were varied in character, 
representing goods in most of the important lines. 

At present, the United States can not be said to be a successful competitor here. 
Deducting the vidue of mineral oils from the total value of her imports, we have only 
5,383,261 rupees, or $1,722,643, to represent the value of all other imports. 

The figures show that in various lines. United States manu&u^turers are totally 
unrepresented and in others to a very small extent, indeed. But it is well known 
that they can and do turn out Al goods, in no way inferior to thoee sent by other 
countries. A beginning should be made in the lines noted below. 

Machinery, genera^ hardware, and metals,— In this Ime, the United States manu^- 
turersare sure to take the lead, provided always they can quote "lower figures;" 
failing that, they should send goods of different qualities. 

Piece goods, hosiery, etc, — ^The United States makes a very poor showing in this line. 
These goods may becladsed under "perishable," and the consumption is very large, 
the total value standing at 259,127,336 rupees, or $82,920,747. The United States 
imports are valued at, say, 7} lakhs, or only $245,628. 

Matches.— The total value imported amounts to 3,476,938 rupees, or $1,112,300; the 
United States is nowhere, whereas Japan, a new competitor so to speak, takes the 
lead, her matches being valued at nearly a quarter of the total amount The fore- 
going remarks are applicable to various other goods. 
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Toy$. — There is a lai«e and ever increasing demand for toys, especially mythological 
ones. If suitable models are selected, the toys will always command an extensive 
sale, even if the market be flooded with them. 

Enamel hoUow ware. — ^The people here use quite a large number of brass utensils, 
plates, tumblers, and other lurticies too numerous to mention. These being costly, 
the middle and the poorer classes can not afford to buy as many as they would like, 
but it is a well-known fact that enameled goods are used largely. One finds them in 
palatial residences, as well as in hovels. Brass spittoons, lamp stands, betel holders 
or cases, and numerous other articles are in daily use in even^ household. If these 
were to make their appearance in the market in a new garb ^ with chea^r quotations, 
as a matter of course) , they would be purchased readily. Tne i^reat thing is to select 
suitable samples and models, for use of the manufacturers. This is, of course, not the 
time to consider the question in detail, but it is certain that imports into India from 
the United States can be quadrupled if suitable arrangements are made to improve 
the existing trade relations between the two countries. 

Papin Bibabi Bose. 



TBADE OF INDIA IN 1901. 

The famine which affected the ,(«econd half of 1899-1900 continued 
through the first half of 1900-1901, and left its mark upon the year. 
The monsoon was not unfavorable on the whole, although in western 
India, it was not as satisfactory as it might have been, and the recovery 
from the effects of famine in that region was neither swift nor com- 
plete. For the first six months of the year trade was depressed, and 
its revival after September was not sufficiently vigorous to efface the 
traces of famine which were so apparent in the earlier part of the 
year. The continued presence of plague in India, in epidemic form, 
also operated to embarrass and hinder trade. The agricultural con- 
ditions of the country were such as to materially reduce the ship- 
ments of food grains, cotton, and oil seeds, the most important staples 
of the export trade, although in the case of cotton, some compensation 
was obtained from the unusuallv high range of prices. 

Bearing in mind all the influences tending to depression, it is a 
matter of surprise that the value of trade exceeded, on the import side 
of the account, that of either of the preceding two years, while on the 
export side, though smaller than in the preceding two years, it was 
much larger than m any previous twelve months. 

The actual value of the trade of the year is subjoined, with the values 
of the preceding two years for comparison, estimating rupee at 32 
cents, as will be done throughout this report. 

Imports and exports. 





18»»-99. 


1899-1900. 


1900-1901. 


IMPORTS. 

MerctiAndim 


9218,817,091 
28,288,172 
28,940,489 


•226,277,962 
86,633,175 
80,434,067 


•244,089,232 
87,988,424 
14,695,120 


Gold 


Silver... 




TntuHmport^, 


276,045,752 


296.845,204 


•296,772,776 




EXPORTS. 

Foreign merchandise reexported 


10,787,731 

849,920,88fi 

7,477,267 

16,228,912 


10,535,971 

888,1871827 

6,426,227 

19,013,900 


10,267.300 

333,457,114 

13,778,882 

10,139,424 


Indian merchandise , 


Gold J 


Silver 




Total exports 


384,414,796 


374,163,926 


867,642,670 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



The influence of the drought and famine upon the trade of the year 
is strongly indicated by the provincial distribution of the export trade. 
From Bombay, the exports of Indian merchandise declined in value 
almost 11 per cent, and the exports from Karachi, which are largely 
dependent on the harvests of the Punjab, were only half their value 
in the preceding year, while the exports from Madras and Burma 
were hardly affected at all and those of Bengal largely increased. 

IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

The value of the imports of merchandise exceeded that of the pi*«- 
ceding year by nearly 8 per cent, an excess which was in part due to 
the high range of prices, though it was also due to an exp^insion in 
the volume oi trade — that is, in the quantities of the articles imported. 
There has been an increase of 19.9 j)er cent, since 1897, in the general 
level of prices of articles imported into India, and of 25.7 per cent in 
the important item of cotton goods, which represents 36 per cent of 
the aggregate value of all merchandise importea. 

In my previous reports, I have noted the almost unlimited market 
in India for cotton piece goods, and would again call the attention of 
our manufacturers to this outlet for their products. 

The values of imported merchandise during the last three years are 
as follows: 

1898-18^ 1218,817,091 

1899-1900 226,279,962 

1900-1901 244,089,232 



Below are the figures representing the imports of cotton goods in 
the last two years (in millions of yards): 




1900-1901. 



Gray (unbleached) 

White (bleached 

Colored (printed or dyed) . 



1,192.17 
467.48 
348.16 



The quantities imported from England (in millions of yards) were: 



Article. 



Unbleached goods . 

Bleached goods 

Colored goods 



1899-1900. 



Total im- From 
ports. England. 



1,274.91 
444.56 
471.88 



1,270.47 
438.64 
157.28 



1900-1901. 



Total Im- 
ports. 



1,192.17 
467.48 
343.16 



From 
England. 



1,183.28 
461.83 
327.04 



In the case of gray and white goods, the English manufacturer has 
an almost complete monopoly, 92.2 per cent and 98.7 per cent, respec- 
tively. In colored goods, the importation from the United Eingaom 
represented only 96.3 per cent. The small balance is credited to 
French and German prints and chintzes; none came from the United 
States. 
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The fi^fures below show the importation of hardware and cutlery for 
the two years mentioned: 



Article. 



Cutlery 

Agricultural implements 

other implementfl and tools . 

Sewing machines 

Unspecified hardware 



1899-1900. 



1310,944 

281,091 

880,246 

177,244 

3,989,408 



Total 6,0 



1900-1901. 



$306,783 

267,424 

376,780 

198,312 

4,740.834 



5,892.183 



In these articles, the trade has increased considerably, but some of 
the apparent gain is due rather to high prices than to augmented impor- 
tations. The market is being supplied more and more with hard- 
ware of continental manufacture — German, Austro-Hungarian, and 
Belgian. Importations from Austro-Hungary have more than doubled 
in three years, and from Germany they have increased 75 per cent. 
The demand in the Indian market is for the cheapest and common- 
est kinds of hardware, and the continental manufacturer is readier 
than his English rival to make such articles. The better kinds of goods 
classed under the head of hardware and cutlery still come from the 
United Kingdom; but while there has been an increase in the value of 
trade of $1,322,000 in three years, only $644,000 of the increase is due 
to imports from the United Kingdom. 

With proper effoi*ts, our manufacturers of these goods might get a 
considerable share of this large trade. 



RAILWAY MATERIALS. 



The figures below give the importations of railway material m the 
past three years: 



Year. 


For Govern- 
ment. 


For compa- 
nies. 


1898-99 


«6, 563, 360 
8,084,246 
8,177,429 


$9,039,406 


1899^1900 


8,886,649 


1900-01 


4,291,582 







The increasing preponderance of imports for the Government is 
explained by the fact that the state owned 19,197 miles of the 25,035 
miles in operation at the end of the year 1900-01. There were 3,220 
tons of rails imported from the United States last year, besides loco- 
motives and other material. 



KBB08BNE. 



Kerosene oil, the largest item of imports from the United States, 
has fallen off within the past few years. Some years ago, the imports 
of American oil approximated 25,000,000 gallons annually ; in 1898-99, 
they were 21,000,000 gallons; in 1899-1900, only 12,750,000, and 
last year they were reduced to 5,102,000 gallons, while the importa- 
tions of Russian oil have risen rapidly, until last year they reached 
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67,350,000 gallons. As long as kerosene was almost exclusiveljr used 
by the European population and by the wealthier classes of natives in 
the towns. American oil had the preference, as it was of better quality 
and the difference in price was not to the consumer so material a 
consideration, but when the oil reached the lower classes of the native 
consumers, the case was different, for they were content with an 
inferior qualitv at a lower price. The Russian oil was still further 
cheapened by being imported in bulk in tank vessels. Tanks are now 
beinj? constructed for American oil at Calcutta and Bombeiy, and 
it will be imported in bulk, so as to compete more successfully with 
the Russian oil. 



There was a large expansion in chemicals and drugs, prominent 
under the latter head bein^ tobacco, which represente more than a 
third of the imports in this line. The trade attained a value of 
$1,216,000 in the year, an unusually high figure. The value of ciga- 
rettes was about 45 per cent of the whole value of imported tobacco, 
and it seems probable that it will continue to increase, as. in the lar^e 
towns, the natives are smoking cigarettes instead of nukka. The 
American cigarettes are now acquiring a prominent position in the 
trade, and direct importations are largely increasing, taking the place 
of the Egyptian, Turkish, and continenUtl manufactures. 



GENERAL DISTBIBUTION OF THE IMPORT TRADE. 

The value of the imports of forei^ merchandise in the last thi*ee 
years was distributed among the principal countries with which the 
trade was carried on as follows: 



Country. 



United Kingdom . . 
Austria-Hungary . . 

Ruada 

Germany 

China 

Belgium 

Mauritius 

straits Settlements 

United States 

France 



1899-99 


1899-1900 
PercenL 


Pereeat, 


68.8 


68.9 


8.5 


8.4 


8 


8.4 


2.5 


2.4 


2.5 


2.2 


3.8 


2.6 


2.9 


2.8 


2.9 


2.7 


2 


1.7 


1.5 


1.4 



Per cent. 
68.8 
4.1 
8.7 
8.4 
8.8 
8.2 
8.2 
8 

1.6 
1.4 



From the above, it will be seen that last year the United Kingdom 
had 63.8 per cent of the import trade, and the United States only 1.6 
per cent; but there is no doubt that a much larger proportion of the 

goods imported was of American origin, credited to the countries 
irough which it passed, especially to the United Kingdom^ as that 
country reexports more American goods than any otner European 
nation. 
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The principal articles of export and their values in the last three 
years were: 



Article. 



Grain and pulse 

Hides and skinK 

Jute, raw 

Cotton, raw 

Tea 

Opium 

Seeds 

Jute manufactures 

Cotton, yam, and cloth 

Indigo 

Coffee 

Wood and timber 



1896-99. 


1899-1900. 


$8 


:14 


$67,914,846 ' 


2 


197 


83,481,200 1 


2 


184 


25,829,267 ' 


8 


rii 


81,760,208 


2 


!72 


29,094,758 


2 


"M 


26.251,888 


8 


120 


32,318,489 


1 


48 


20,045,916 


2- 


04 


26,477,200 




-29 


8,616,035 




36 


4,751,088 




S6 


8,478,144 



1900-01. 



844,900,282 
86,744,488 
34,776,819 
82,407,682 
80,562,976 
80,257,894 
28,844,912 
25,166,723 
18,249,461 
6,835,138 
3,931,089 
3,425,948 



Hides and skins are largely exported to the United States, besides 
nearly 60 per cent of the jute manufactures, in the form of gunny bags 
and cloth; 15 per cent of the raw jute exported, and indigo, tea, etc., 
amounting in all to nearly $22,000,000. 

The value of the exports of Indian produce and manufactures in the 
last three years was distributed in the ratios stated below among the 
principal countries with which the trade is carried on: 





Country. 


189&-99. 


189»-190O. 


1900-01. 


United Kingdom 




Percent. 
29.8 
11.6 
7.6 
4.9 
6.2 
7.1 
3.8 
6.8 
4.8 
3 

1.9 
4.8 


Percent. 
29.2 
13.8 
7.1 
7.2 
6.2 
6.8 
8.9 
6.1 
3.2 
2.6 
1.6 


PerceiU. 
80.1 


China 


11.8 


Of^nmany . 


8.8 


United States 


6.9 




6.6 


Prance 


5.7 


Ceylon 


4.6 


Egypt 


4.8 


Belgium 


8.4 


Italy 


2 9 


Austria-Hungarv 


2.6 


Japan 


2 







While the United States receives 6.9 per cent of the export trade of 
India, she has only 1.6 per cent of the import trade. 

India's trade in mercnandise, imports and exports, was distributed 
last year as follows: 

Europe $385,345,600 

Africa and adjacent islandp 35, 559, 680 

Asia 126,097,920 

America 32, 194,880 

Australia 8,615,360 

Total 587,813,440 

Approximately two-thirds of the trade of India is with European 
countries, the United Kingdom receiving the lion's share; that country, 
indeed, controls from 44 to 45 per cent of the world's trade with India. 

As I have urged in previous reports, American trade here might be 
largely increased by well-considered efforts on the part of our manu- 
facturers and exporters. 
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In a report dated June 5, 1901,* I recommended the establishment 
by our manufacturers of a *' museum of samples of manufactured 
goods" in Calcutta, which is the large distributing point of India, and 
said that it would increase their sales enormously m a very short time. 
I desire to again urge the importance of establishing such a museum, 
either by a combination of manufacturers, or by some enterprising 
business man who could get samples of the various goods manu&ctur^ 
in the United States and sell therefrom, and have the goods delivered 
direct to the purchasers. 

R. F. Patterson, 

OonsvlrOeTieral. 

Calcutta, August 20^ 1901. 



TBADE OF BBinSH INDIA IN 1901.— SUPPLEMENT ABY. 

I have already reported on the trade for the year ended March 31, 
1901 (the fiscal vear of British India ends March 31), but I give below 
the increase and decrease of the principal imports and exports for the 
six months ended June 30, 1901, compared with the corresponding six 
months of 1900: 



IMPORTS. 

Articles of food and drink, including sugar . 

Hardware and cutlery 

Machinery and mill work 

Railway plant and rolling stock 

Mineral oil 

Cotton piece goods 

other manufactures 



Articles of food and drink. 

Indigo 

Cotton 

Hides and skins 

Jute. 



Oil seeds 

Cotton yam 

Jute bags and cloth. 



Increase. 



$2,027,261 
78,968 
165.496 



1,166.128 
6.558,706 
2,545,018 



7,140,629 



2,522,063 

4,754,494 

1,167,709 

487,729 



Decrease. 



$1,015,106 



8,051,565 
146.121 



2,796.(^76 



The southwest monsoon has brought rain throughout India, which 
assuics a good harvest, larger export, and increased trade during the 
coming year. 

There has been no change in the tariff during the past 12 months. 
On general merchandise it is 5 per cent; on spirits and firearms it is 
higher, but all machinery is free. British India is now a gold-standard 
countr3% and the rnte of exchange fixed by the government is 15 rupees 
to the pound sterling. 

The country of origin is required to be marked on all packages of 
merchandise impoi-ted. 

No passports are required in India, and commercial travelers are 
not asked to pay a license to do business. Duty collected on samples 
is refunded wnen they are taken out of the country. 

' Consular Reports, No. 262, September, 1901. 
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The average time by direct steamship from New York to Calcutta is 
sixty days. Freight rates have been considerably advanced during 
the past year. 

I nave no suggestions to make that have not already been made in 
previous reports; but would again urge our manufacturers to make 
greater efforts to secure their share of the important trade of this 
country. 



Calcutta, September 26, 1901. 



R. F. Patterson, 

Ckmmd' General, 



BOMBAY. 

The following report is for the year ended March 31, 1901. The 
data are furnished by the governments of India and Bombay, and 
mav be relied upon as accurate. 

A karor is equal to 100 lakhs, or 10 millions, and a lakh is 100,000 
rupees. The legal value of the rupee is 15 rupees to the pound ster- 
ling, or 1 rupee=ls. 4d. This has been about the average exchange 
on Liondon during the past year, from which it has varied less than a 
farthing. This would make the rupee equal to about 32^ cents United 
States currency. 

The ton used is the long ton of 2,240 pounds and the hundredweight 
equals 112 pounds. 

Where values are given for purpose of comparison they are in rupees; 
otherwise, they are reduced to the standard of the United States. 

BOMBAY TRADE. 

The district of the United States consulate at Bombay includes all of 
the western half of India, and has for its two principal seaports Bom- 
bay and Karachi. The sea-borne trade of the port of Bom Day for the 
year 1900-1901 amounted to 952,028,118 rupees ($299,409,138), as 
against l,033,027,eS91 rupees ($336,233,902) m 1899-1900, showing 
a decrease of 8 karors and 10 lakhs of rupees, or nearly 8 per cent. 
The decline was almost entirely confined to the foreign trade, and 
must be ascribed to the combined influence of such untoward events 
as the famine, the plague, and the trouble in China. 

IMPORTS. 

The value of merchandise imported, exclusive of private treasure 
and government stores and treasure, amounted to 263,405,990 rupees, 
($85,696,947), being an increase of about 1 per cent over the total of the 
previous year. The items in which the largest increase was recorded 
were raw silk, silk manufactures, refined sugar, raw cotton, grain and 
pulse, metals and oils; the increase seeming, strange to say, to be in 
articles which pay duty. The articles which show large decreases are 
coal, cotton twist, and yam, cotton manufactures, jewelry, machineiy, 
railway plant and rolling stock. 
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EXPORTS. 



The exports, including reexports of foreign merchandise and exports 
of Indian produce and manufactures — but exclusive of Government 
stores and treasure and private treasure — amounted to 271,677,963 
rupees, or $88,295,338. Bombay exports are classified under two 
headings — exports of foreign merchandise and exports of Indian prod- 
uce and manufactures. The exports of foreign merchandise, which 
might more appropriately be designated the reexport trade, showed a 
diminution of nearly 2i lakhs, or 1 per cent. The value of Indian 
produce exported indicated a decline of nearly 11 per cent. This is 
entirely due to the drought and consequent famine of 1899-1900, and 
the slenderness of the crops in the succeeding year. Even during the 
year under review, the famine continued to aflfect trade, not only 
within the Bombay Presidency, but in the neighboring provinces, 
which in good years, export their surplus products through Bombay. 



TREASUBE. 



The imports of private treasure (not Government) were valued at 
$31,724,699, as against $47,577,655, and the exports at $20,997,207, as 
against $24,194,168 in 1899-1900. 



IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 



The following table shows important articles, number, and value in 
dollars, in the import trade at Bombay for the year 1900-1901, com- 
pared with 1899-1900: 



Articles. 



Animals, living 

Apparel, etc 

Arms, ammunition, and military stores 

Books and printed matter (including maps and 
charts) hundredweight.. 

Building and engineering materials 

Cabinet ware and furniture 

Candles pounds.. 

Carriages and carts (excluding railway carriages), 
and parts thereof 

Chemicals 

Clocks and watches number.. 

Coal tons.. 

Coffee hundredweight.. 

Cotton: 

Raw do.... 

Twist and yam pounds.. 

Manufactures 

Drugs, medicines, and narcotics (excluding chem- 
icals) 

Dyeing and tanning materials 

Earthemware and porcelain (excluding earthem- 
ware piping) 

Flax, manufactures 

Glass and glassware 

Grain and pulse hundredweight. . 

Gums and resins do 

Hardware and cutlery (including plated ware) 

Hides and skins hundredweight. . 

Hops do 

Instruments, apparatus, appliances, and parts thereof. 

Ivory, unmanufactured pounds. . 

Jewelry and plate of gold and silver 

Leather and leather manufactures (excluding boots 
and shoes) 

liquors gallons. . 

Machinery and mlllwork 



Quantities. 



1899-1900. 1900-1901 



3,708 



7,326 



918,405 



158,600 

816,855 

7,849 

175,289 
9,954,855 



1,815,208 



18,715 
1,498 



168,447 



1,696,854 



4,409 



1,059,100 



144,421 
77,389 
4,578 

215,281 
5,781,130 



1,681,837 
57,287 



13.065 
1,661 



257,366 



1,637,436 



Value. 



1899-1901. 1900-1901, 



1426,860 

1,787,827 

166,491 

848,957 
176,632 
114,249 
86,430 I 

398,771 
451,918 
288,407 
1,946,409 
70,200 

1,884,106 

1,724,063 

24,462,717 

858,590 
1,510,982 

221,566 
137,222 

1,115,889 

2,024,756 
271,329 

1,900,919 

253,007 

41,221 

503,848 

340,607 

3.264.131 

861,074 
1.664,226 
8,751,121 



$580,065 

1,715.561 

109,151 

364,982 
173,180 
139,021 
107,651 

307,067 
521.845 
271,166 
581,338 
54.022 

2,171,937 

1,806,567 

21,848,764 

1,000,604 
1,558,458 

196,891 
184.729 

1,092,346 

2,604,845 
263,044 

1,952,217 
219,829 
40,462 
524,004 
616,167 

1,628,778 

294,496 
1,576,482 
2,847,674 
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Articles. 



Quantltlefl. 



1890-1900. 1900-1901. 



Valne. 



1899-1901. 1900-1901. 



Matches 

Metals 

Oils gallons. 

Paints and colon 

Paper and pasteboard 

Provisions 

Railway plant and rolling stock 

Silk: 

Raw pounds. 

Mannfoctured 

Soap hundredweight. 

Spices pounds. 

Stationery (excluding paper) 

Sugar, refined hundredweight. 

Tea pounds. 

Toys and requisites for games 

Umbrellas (including parasols and sunshades) . .No. 

Wood, teak and other timber C. tons. 

Wool: 

Raw pounds. 

Manufactures 

Articles (not specified) imported by post 

Articles not enumerated 



16,408,804 



26,960,186 



1,398,710 



2,142,281 



68,268 
14,629,162 



47,789 
U, 888, 649 



1,460,716 
2,679,250 



2,294.678 
4,269,414 



1,466,448 
16,142 

2,218,442 



1,060,612 
26,199 

1,866,017 



1876,686 
4,872,628 
2,812,788 
467,920 
729,190 
2,248,616 
6,006,804 

1,400,646 
2,628,664 
264,664 
790,414 
427,200 
6,212,760 
488,106 
221,746 
489.996 
866,890 

194,746 
2,066,620 
1,190,696 
2,079,141 



Total. 



86,868,604 



•4^,621 
6,992,344 
4,261,728 
606,164 
769,986 
2,666,906 
1,664,676 

2,775.268 
8,282,888 
268.066 
686,681 
446,604 
8,802,402 
786,447 
202,8ttt 
846,793 
573,886 

167,180 
2,866,706 
1,290,806 
1,847,181 



86,606,047 



PRINCIPAL IMPOBIB. 



AnvmaU^ Uvmg (mostly horses). — ^The imported English horses do 
not seem to be of a valuable breed. More than one-fourth of the 
horses imported came from Persia. Imports of Persian horses have 
regained the position lost in the earlier years of the plague, and the 
quality seems to have improved, as the price has mcreased. The 
trade from Turkey in Asia seems to be steadily declining, while that 
from Australia is getting a firmer hold of this market. Queensland 
horses do not seem to 1^ satisfactory, and there is a heavy drop (of 
216) this year. About 800 Australian horses have been imported by 
the Government for remount purposes. 

Appard. — ^There is a small decrease this year. The heaviest is in 
the imports from Austria-Hungary, mostly in Swiss embroideries and 
cheap Austrian hats. The decline in Russian imports is counterbal- 
anced by the heavy increase in imports from Egypt, of which a con- 
siderable portion represents Russian goods — g-ola and silver lace trans- 
shipped in Port Said. The imports from China and Japan show a 
considerable increase, the diversion of goods to the Paris exhibition 
last year having caused only a temporary relaxation of the Bombay 
trade. 

Boots and shoes. — ^There is a decline of about $10,000 from the 
imports of last ^ear. The falling off of the English imported shoes 
represented twice this decrease, the deficit being made good by Aus- 
tria-Hungary and the United States, the latter having more than 
auadrupled its shipment of the previous year. There is a marked 
emand by the better classes for a superior shoe, in quality as well as 
in workmanship and style. The American last seems to be greatly 
growing in favor. The shoe is longer than the foot, which adds to 
appearance and comfort. The leather is soft and pliable, and shows 
highly improved methods in tanning. "Top" boots are little worn 
in this country. All low-quarter shoes are called shoes, and all shoes 
that come above the ankle are called boots. Hence a simple laced or 
buttoned shoe, in America termed a shoe, would be callea in India a 
"boot." 
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Cabinet ware amd fumituTe. — ^There was an increase of imports 
over la'^t year, largely made by English and German shipments of 
bent- wood ware. A number of American roll-top desks nave been 
sent on private orders. There is a large tield here for American office 
and school furniture. 

Carriages, — ^These show a decline of 23 per cent. The trade has 
steadily increased for the past five years till last year. A reaction 
was only natuml and was probably due to the falling off in the imports 
of bicycles, with which the market seems to be overstocked. The 
decrease is distributed amongst most of the countries from which 
imports are received, except Germany, which shows a slight increase — 
about 11,000. There was a decline of some $78,000 in the English 
imports, $9,000 in the American, and about $3,000 in the Belgian. 
The '^ American wheel," on account of its lijghtness, strength, and 
reasonable price, is well received and is much in use. 

Clocks and watches, — ^The imports for the last two years were: 



Countries. 



Quantity. Value. 



France and Italy 
united Kingdom 

Germany 

United States ... 
Austria-Huntrary 
Other countnes . , 

Total 



1899-1900. 



96,668 
6,458 
5,309 
22,853 
18,187 
2,271 



158,695 



Quantity. Value. 



$199,889 
23,467 
8.584 
86,285 
14,629 
10.216 



287,520 



190(m901. 



88,283 
7,290 
16,681 , 
28,094 
12.886 
1,787 



fl84,679 
24, (M6 

8,199 
87,117 
18,466 

2.825 



144,421 I 270,882 



The trade in better-class articles from the United States and the 
United Kingdom has kept up. Any decline is in the cheap Swiss 
manufactures, which are shipped from various ports. Owing to the 
exhaustion in Switzerland of the previous year's stock and tne dear- 
ness of materials necessary for manufacture there, clocks '* made in 
Germany" and even watches have been largely imported, so that the 
total under this head is the largest since the year 1895-96. 

Coal, — ^The following were the foreign imports for two years, con- 
trasted with those from Calcutta: 



Countr\* 


1899-1900. 


1900-1901. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


United Kingdom 


Tons. 
287,024 
70,921 
6,295 


$1,586,579 

858,927 

82,919 


7V>iij. 
52,778 
28,479 


#441,644 


Japan 


131. 158 


Australia 










Total 


814,240 1 1,928,425 


76,262 


572,802 






Calcutta (Indian produce) 


844,075 1 l.fiT2.44l 


672,102 


8,373,484 






' 





The imports of foreign coal are the lowest for the last decade, 
while the imports of Indian coal into this port have increased nearly six- 
fold during the past six years. Comparing the previous year with the 
present, the drop in English coal is about 71 per cent, in Japanese coal 
over 64 per cent, and 3ie imports from Australia have ceased alto- 
.^^ether. The high prices, ruling from 20 to 25 per cent over those of 
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the previous year, partly explain the decrease in imports from the 
United Kingdom. The figures of the imports of Indian coal above 
given represent the quantity received into Bombay by sea. The figures 
of the rail-borne trade for the last quarter of the present year are not 
at hand, but judging by the receipts of the first three quarters, the dis- 
tribution of Indian coal over the whole Bombay presidency is likely 
to nearly double that of last 3'ear. With the increasing facilities for 
the transport and distribution of Indian coal, its cheapness is sure to 
beat down all foreign competition. The quality obtamed from Indian 
mines is improving gradually, as the lower strata of the mines are 
reached. Tne high freight rates prohibit the importation of Ameri- 
can coal. 

Cotton,, rem. — The quantities imported during the past year from 
the various main sources were: 



Country. 



QniuitityJ Value. 



United Kingdom 

i-^ypt 

Japan 

Mel^ran 

Persia 

United States and other countries. 

Total 



1900-1901. 



Cict. 
119,512 
31,878 
11,664 
8,551 
25,568 
18,118 



$1,191,865 
446,502 
117,965 
23,900 
223,918 
193,402 



215,281 2,197,650 



The increase shows that high prices were ruling throughout the year. 
It also testifies to the paucity of the Indian crops, which necessitated 
the importation of foreign staples to feed the mills, in spite of the fact 
that many of them worked ''short time" during the year. More than 
half the quantity came from England, and represented American cot- 
ton. Imports of the Egyptian long staple were about 14 per cent less 
in quantity than in the previous year, though the value shows an 
increase of over 25.5 per cent. The peculiar feature of the year is the 
import of cotton from China and Japan, over a lakh ($32,500) being 
received from the former and over 3i lakhs from the latter. The politi- 
cal crisis in China and the chance of realizing good prices in Bombay 
explain the exports from that place. Japan, t^, could not utilize her 
holdings, owing to the stoppage of her exports of ^arn to China, and 
the financial stress that her mill industry was suffering made her take 
advantage of the high prices to dispose of her stock in India. The 
stock consisted of the low qualities which she had taken from India in 
previous years. 

Cotton twist and yam, — The heavy decline of 24.5 per cent is due 
to two causes: the high prices that have ruled, in sympathy with raw 
cotton, throughout the year, and the fact that exports of local yarn to 
China were stopped owing to the Boxer imbroglio. Many of the local 
mills, which in ordinary times would have been able to weave cloth 
from finer yarns, preferred to manufacture coarse cloths, such as shirt- 
ings and long cloths to meet the demand in the country, which could 
not be supplied, from England, owing to high prices prevailing. 
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Cotton mcmufacturea. — ^The foUowinjf table sho^s the figures, under 
several subheads, for the year 1900-1901: 



Quantity. 



Valae. 



Piece goods: 

Gray 

White 

Colored 

Canvas 

Handkerchiefs 

Hoisery, pure and mixed. 

Lace and patent net 

Rope 

Thread, sewing 

Other sorts 



yards.. 

'do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

.numbers.. 



193,820,274 

186,326,567 

109,806,817 

28,871 

5,664,789 



...yards, 
.pounds. 

.rr.do... 

....do.... 



1,486,982 
89,393 
168,999 
710,804 



87.157,896 

7.564,781 

6,285.802 

2,625 

196, 62S 

258,502 

108, 9U 

1^098 

101.096 

187,617 



Total. 



21,778,868 



This is a decline of over 10 per cent in cotton piece goods, and illus- 
trates the result of the adversities which western India has had to face 
during the year. The after effects of the famine of 1899 continued to 
be felt during the whole year. Though the good rains of 1900 have 

f'one a great waj to relieve the acute distress from which western 
ndia was suffering, the masses have not yet accumulated sufficient 
means to enable them to purchase anything but the bare necessities 
of life. The high price of cloth also partly accounts for the decline. 
Owing to this cause, such distant provinces as the Northwest and the 
Punjab, which draw upon Bombay for their supplies, could not operate 
freely. The import of cotton piece goods is usually an index of the 
prosperity of the country, and the exceptional decline this year indi- 
cates that India has not yet recovered from the shock inflicted upon it 
by the recurrence of plaj^ue and famine. The imports of **gray '^show 
a decline of 7 per cent in value. There was an increase, however, in 
'*mulls" and "drills," mostly American "Pepperills'* and T cloths; 
most of the latter are reshippedto Persia. The "whites" show an 
increase of 16 per cent over last year. The colored goods notably 
declined, owing to a stoppage of demand from Gujarat and Kathiawar, 
usually most prosperous aistricts, which suffered severely from the late 
famine. Of the total decline in imports of cotton piece goods, the 
bulk naturally fell to England. Yet the imports irom the United 
States under "grays" increased $86,000, and under "colored," over 
$38,000 in value over the previous year. It is estimated that about 
11 millions sterling ($53,531,500) is invested in the cotton-mill industry 
in India, and that about 73 per cent of the mills are located in the 
Bombay presidency. 

ManufacPwred tobacco, — Cigars seem to be going out of fashion, 
whereas cigarettes are becoming popular with most classes of natives. 
The increase is largely from the United States, the American Tobacco 
Company having placed some active representatives in Bombay to look 
after their interests. 

Dyeing arndtarm^ing rriaterials, — Under this head, there is an increase 
of nearly 3 lakhs, after a very heavy decrease in the preceding year. 
Aniline dyes seem to be finding tavor hei*e as they have done in 
Europe, both on account of their cheapness and their quick effects. 
These facts explain the heavy increase. Imports of the latter include 
a cheap popular dye known as Kongo red, in which Switzerland and 
Holland are successfully competing with Austria and Germany. Saf- 
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fron shows an advance of about $19,440. The prices in Spain have 
been low, owing to a good crop. The dealers here have taken advan- 
tage of this to replenish their stocks. 

Grain and pulse. — ^There has been an increase of $677,806, mostly 
in wheat from Australia, Turkey in Asia, and Persia, and in American 
and Danubian maize. To this figure must be added the imports of 
rice from Burmah, which showed an increase of $6,052^310. The 
increase of the food grains above the abnormally heavy imports of 
last year indicates that the effects of the famine of 1899 have been 
acutely felt throughout the year, in spite of the rains of 1900. 

Ha/rdma/re and etitlery. — ^The value of the trade under this head, 
which includes sewing machines, with the chief sources of supply 
during the last eight years, was as follows: 



Year. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Aiutriar 
Hnngary. 


Belgium. 


Germany 


United 
States. 


1098-94 


$1,812,726 
1,852,891 
1,062,916 
1,266,112 
1,189,129 


8117,218 
164,181 
181,865 
206,595 
221,887 


$178,969 
941786 
121,226 
111,645 
186,647 


$214,200 
267,907 
155,584 
220, 84i 
281,947 


$8,974 
15,749 
16,313 
88,719 


1896-96 


1897-96 


1899-1900 


1900-1901 


40,467 







There has been a rise of $62,037, which is spread over all the 
countries from which the goods are received, except the United King- 
dom, which shows a decline of $76,984. The largest increase is m 
German imports, which show an advance of $61, 605. Sewing machines 
declined 668, or $6,879. This trade is gradually increasing, and the 
machines are being distributed over the whole country by the hire 
system, where they are not actually sold. 

McLchmery and mUhoork. — ^The decline of over 43 lakhs ($1,393,200), 
though heavy, was anticipated from previous reports. The years 
imports, though smaller than those oi the vear preceding, are still 
heavy, considering the sorry plight to whic& the mills in the Pi^esi- 
dency were reduced, owing to the failure of the cotton crops in 1899 
and to the China trouble, which entirely closed the only outlet for 
Indian yam. The cotton crops for the year 1900, though showing an 
improvement over those of 1899, were not satisfactory, and prices 
went up by leaps and bounds in sympathy with the abnonnal lise 
in American rates. In view of the dearness of raw materials, the 
absence of demand from China, and the adverse circumstances with 
which the mill industry has had to contend for vears past, it is not 
a matter of surprise that there should be such a heavy decline in the 
imports of mill machinery during the past two years. Imports from 
the United Kingdom show a loss of 54 lakhs ($1,749,600). Imports 
from the United States, though small, show an increase of 100 per 
cent and more. 

Matches. — See report on matches, page 199, Consular Reports for 
October, 1901. 

Metals. — ^The increase in metals is a welcome feature of the year's 
imports. Owing to high prices in Europe, merchants were able to get 
rid of their Indian st^ks, and very little import business was done 
during the first six months of the year. Later on, the prices in the 
Ehiropean markets gave way to a certain extent, and though the inquiry 
here was not very brisk nor was the advance in Indian prices sufficient 
to bring them on a level with English rates, yet buyers began to 
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replenish their stocks, with the result that this year's imports show an 
advance of 37 per cent. Copper shows an improvement of about 83 
per cent. This is confined to copper — wrought, mixed, or yellow 
metal for sheathing, and sheets and other manufactures. 

Iron and steel, — Six hundred and fifty -seven thousand hundred- 
weight of iron and steel was imported into Bombay during the year, 
showing a rise of 27 per cent over the previous year. Iron, angle, 
bold, and rod have improved by half a lakh; iron, bar, by over i 
lakhs ($129,60(A, thus recovering three-fourths of the heavy decline 
of last year. Hoop iron shows a decline of over li lakhs (w)5,000), 
due to tne absence of cotton baling consequent on small crops. Pipes 
and tubes suffer to the extent of 3^ lakhs ($1,134,000), due to the paralysis 
of sanitary and other improvements on account of bad times. Sheets 
and plates, both galvanized and tinned, show considerable improve- 
ment, as does also iron wire. Steel bar shows the very large increase 
of nearly 6 lakhs ($194,400); steel hoops and plate and sheet also indi- 
cate a considerable increase. Of iron and steel together, the imports 
from the United Kingdom have declined by 121,101 hundredweight, or 
17 per cent, whereas Belgium has increased her exports to Bom&iy by 
265,821 hundredweight, or 97 per cent. This years impoiia fi'om the 
United Kingdom are the lowest of any during the past decade. 

Oils. — ^There is a substantial increase of over 44i lakhs ($14,418,000) 
this year. All the different kinds of oil show an increase, except 
cocoanut oil, and this diminution is confined to Mauritius. 

In kerosene, the American oil has declined by 563,546 gallons, or by 
36 per cent, as, except the higher quality, viz, 150 degrees Snowflake, 
it can not stand competition with the Russian oil, particularly as 
freight from New York is veiT heavy. As long as kerosene oil was 
used in India almost exclusively by Europeans and by the wealthier 
classes of natives in the towns, American oil had the preference, 
since it is better, and the difference in price is not to the consumer so 
material a considei*ation as the difference in quality; but the native 
consumer of the poorer classes is content with an inferior quality at a 
lower price. A considerable quantity of American oil which used to 
be shipped to Zanzibar from Bombay is now shipped directljr to the 
former place, though in less quantities than formerly, as its place 
has been taken by the cheaper Russian oil. There has been an excep- 
tionally heavy inorease in Russian oil in bulk, amounting to 6,497,886 
gallons, or 145 per cent. The increase in Russian oil, in cases, has 
amounted to 3,849,978 gallons, or 43 per cent. Kerosene is being 
more and more used throughout the country, and unless checked by 
scarcity, as in 1899, the trade in this article is bound to e^mand every 
year. Several depots have been opened on the seaboard to affora 
facilities for meeting the growing demand. 

Kerosene for fuel has been tried and found satisfactory. Its 
smokeless character is a great advantage, but as importers are unable 
to guarantee regular supplies, extension in this branch is not likely 
at present. 

Paper amdpast^xmrd. — ^This heading shows a total increase of 95,- 
000 rupees ($B0,780). Printing paper has improved to the extent of 
109,161 rupees ($35,368). There is an advance in writine paper and 
envelopes of 118,150 rapees ($38,280.) 

Provisions. — Show an increase of 14 per cent. Salted fish, which 
were so largely imported from Muskat, Mekran and Sonmiani last 
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year, have declined over 30,000 rupees ($9,720). There is an increase 
of 338,987 rupees ($109,832) in dates, Arabia, Persia, and Turkey in 
Asia all contributing thereto. The Arabian crop seems to have been 
very full during the past two years, the increase in the imports from 
Muskat, 276,680 rupees ($89,320), being especially remarkable this 
season. In preserved fruits and vegetables, rersia takes the lead, and 
has increased her imports of last year by $20,221, chieflv under the 
head of almonds. France shows a decline, to the extent of $28,699, in 
almonds. 

Railway materials, —There is an abnormally heavy decline of about 
1 karor and 6 lakhs ($3,434,400) this year. This is partly explained 
by the inclusion of the railway plant and rolling stock for the G. I. P. 
luiilway under the head of government stores since September, 1900, 
i. e., for seven months of the year, the government having taken 
possession of the railway at that date. A^in, owing to the hnancial 
stress to which the country has been subjected by repeated calamities 
of plague and famine, neither government nor private enterprise could 
invest much capital in railway extension, and the drop m railway 
material, though heavy, is perfectly intelligible. As will be seen, the 
decline affects every description of railway material. Under this 
head, the United States revived her trade by shipping to this port 
$125,000 worth. 

Silk^ raw. — There is a satisfactory increase, in quantity of 743,671 
pounds, or 53 per cent, and in value of 85 per cent. This makes the 
year one of the best of the last five, and brings it nearer the figures of 
1895-96, which was an exceptionally heavy year. The bulk of the 
trade is with Hongkong and Shanghai. Such heavy imports, in spite 
of the high prices, prove that Bengal silk is unable to cope with the 
demand of the country. 

Silk manfiufactures. — There was about a karor ($3,240,000) worth of 
manufactured silk goods imported last year, principally from China 
and Japan, France, and Italy. This was the largest importation during 
the past five years. 

ISpices. — ^These show a decline of over 19^ per cent. The drop in 
betel nut (largely used by the natives in their ^'Pan Supari" or 
"Chew") is explained by the fact that, owing to good crops on the Mal- 
abar coast and in other localities there was no demand for tiie inferior 
article from the Straits Settlements. 

Sta;tionery, — ^There is a further rise in this article of 26,322 rupees 
($18,248). The bulk of the trade is confined to England and Austria, 
United States shipments were nearly double those of any previous 
year. 

/SWar, refined. — ^The receipts from the principal soui-ces of supply 
for the past two years were as follows: 



Country. 



Anstria-Hmigary. 

Germany 

Manritios 

HongKong 



18W-1900. 



Quantity. Value. 



Curt. 

173,067 

121 

1,164.897 

119,191 



1619,274 

772 

4,012,089 



Quantity. 



Owl. 
294,911 
48,154 
1,742,694 
188,945 



Value. 



$1,154,716 

154,556 

6,219,454 

758,870 
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There is a remai*kable rise this season, the imports reaching the larg- 
est amount ever known. Drought usually affects the cane crop for two 
yeai-s. It was, therefore, calculated that the famine of 1899 would 
affect the production of refined sugar to the extent of 1,000.000 hun- 
dredweights. The excess in imports, therefore, is within tne mark. 

Tea. — ^The following table shows the quantity and value of the imports 
from the chief sources of supply for last year: 



Ceylon, black 
Hongkong: 

Black.... 

Green 

Treaty ports: 

Black.... 

Green 

Java, black . . 
Other places . 

Total .. 

Calcutta 



Quantity. 



1,298,064 

180,888 
2,188 

856,682 

1,990,109 

431.466 

16,182 



4,269,414 



3,662,738 



Value. 



$150,476 

82,616 
266 

10B,4t7 

810,609 

181,508 

4,211 



738,188 



582,090 



There is a rise (tf 68 per cent in imports from foreign countries, and 
in addition, the imports of Indian tea from Calcutta show an advance 
of 54 per cent. The figures for this year are the highest since 
1896-97. The imports of tea have been falling off steadily for the last 
few 3'^ears, chiefly owing to the Russian subsidized steamers carrying 
the tea directly from Ceylon and China to the Persian Gulf ports, 
transshipment at Bombay being thus rendered unnecessary. Persia is 
the largest consumer of Ceylon black and China green tea. Against 
the heavy imports of this year, the exports of foreign and Indian tea have 
increased to the extent of 739,376 rupees ($239,568), of which the share 
of the Persian ports is 90 per cent. The increase in imports is no 
doubt influenced by the development by the government of India of 
the Quetta-Nushki-Meshed route, which, though longer than the Bander 
Abbas road, affords better facilities ana is, on the whole, cheaper for 
the carriage of goods from India to centiul and northern Persia. 

UmhreUas. — Kain or shine, everyone carries an umbrella in India. 
There were more than a million umbrellas imported into this poiiiduring 
the year. Thev were mostly of the cumbersome wooden frame, cotton 
stock kind made in England, and retail for a rupee (32/^ cents^. The 
steel-frame American umbrella would doubtless meet with mucn favor 
here, if introduced to the trade. 

Woolen goods. — ^There is a further advance of about 16 i)er cent over 
last year. The imports are the largest since 1894-95. German imports 
show a heavy rise, especially in smtwls. These are gaining in popu- 
larity. They are subsequently embroidered by hand at Amritsar and 
other places, and are replacing the ''cashmere" shawls, which were 
formerly made entirely by the hand loom. The German article is 
favored not only on account of its cheapness, but because of its soft 
and even texture and finish. Rampore shawls, "made in Germany," 
form not a small portion of these imports. 

Article imported hy post. — These show an increase of 308,849 
rupees ($99,805), and bear testimony to the steadily growing popu- 
larity of the parcels-post system. 
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EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 



I. BZPOBTB OF FOREIGN MSHCHANDISS. 



There was reexported from Bombay during the year $7,165,940 in 
foreign merchandise, being $79,162 less than the previous year. The 
recent tendency of tnis trade has been to shrink. This tendency, due 
to direct shipments from Europe to the Persian, Ai-abian, and African 
coasts, is accentuated by the fact that the plague has been raging in 
Bombay in a virulent form since 1896. But the results of the last two 
years, though they show a continuance of the downward trend, are not 
so unsatisfactory as in previous years. 

The chief countries to which reexports are made and the value of 
the total trade recorded in the case of each during the two years, 1899- 
1900 and 1900-1901 were as follows: 



Country. 



1899-1900. 


1900-1901. 


•824,189 


•696,618 


615,663 


622,889 


886,441 


485,429 


456,942 


429,854 


777, 7to 


781,946 


287,782 


826,957 


467,565 


816,861 


2,861,776 


2,588,251 


715,890 


581,599 


474,834 


516,142 



United Kingdom 

British East Africa (including Mombasa, Zanxibar, and Pemba) 

Portuguese Bast Africa 

Aden 

Arabia 

Ceylon 

China 

Persia 

Straits Settlements 

Turkey in Asiii 



The principal articles of the ti-ade and their value were: 



Articles. 



Apparel 

Coffee 

Cotton twist and yam . 
Cotton manufactures .. 

Gums and resins 

Hardware and cutlery . 
iTory, unmanufactured 

Metals 

Oil, kerosene 

Provisions 

Silk goods 

Sugar, refined 

Tea 

Woolen goods 



189»-1900. 


1900-1901. 


•271,480 


•811,949 


68,448 


16,746 


291,961 


197,762 


8,787,527 


8,552,528 


232,646 


187,006 


197,714 


232,218 


186,194 


116,617 


898,498 


466,415 


35,784 


178,996 


869,806 


800,429 


148,736 


165,245 


846,893 


230,788 


278,780 


424,621 


120.365 


183,968 



Of the total reexport trade, cotton goods and cotton yarn alone 
represented nearlv 48 per cent. The Bulk of the trade consists of 
colored piece goods, exports of which suffered greatly in sympathy 
with the falling off in imports. There was a marked decline in exports 
to Aden^ Arabia, the Persian Gulf ports, and the Straits Settlements. 
The articles which showed increases were metals (chiefly copper and 
tin), tea (chiefly expoi*ted to Persia and Turkey in Asia), and kerosene 
oil (chiefly exported to Arabia, Ceylon, Persia, and Turkey in Asia). 
There was a heavy decrease in the shipments of coffee to Arabia and 
Persia, and in shipments of gums and resins, to Belgium. Geimany 
and Hongkone also suffered. Provisions, fish maws, and shark fins 
were exportea in less quantity to China, and exports of sugar to 
Arabia, Persia, and Turkey in Asia were very limited. 
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II. EXPORTS OF INDIAN MERCHANDISE. 



Statement showing important articles of the export trade in Indian merchandise, with the 
fluduaiions thereof in 1900-1901, compared with 1899-1900. 



Articles. 



Apparel, etc 

Cabinet ware and furniture 

Coffee hundred weiifht. . 

Coir, manufactures do 

Cotton: 

Raw do — 

Twist and yam pounds. . 

Manufactures 

Drugs, medicines, and narcotics: 

opium fei"^.".*'!":: 

Tobacco, unmanufactured pounds. . 

Dyeing and tanning materials, hundred- 
weight 

Fodder, bran, and cattle food, including hay 

and straw hundredweight. . 

Fruits and v^etables 

Gndn and pulse hundredweight. . 

Gums and resins do 

Hemp, raw do 

Hides and skins do 

Horns do 

Jewelry and plate, of gold and silver 

Jute, manufactures 

Manures, animal bones tons.. 

Metals hundredweight. . 

OilH gallons. . 

Provisions 

Seeds hundredweight. . 

Silk, manufactures 

Spices pounds. . 

Sugar, refined and unrefined cwt. . 

Tea pounds.. 

Wood: 

Teak C. tons. . 

Ornamental, sandal 

Wool: 

Raw pounds. . 

Manufactures 

Articles (not specified ) exported by post 

Articles not enumerated 



Quantity. 



Value. 



189»-1900. 



2,020 
9,439 

3,004,308 
219,463,492 



31.154 

24,923 

4,126,263 

841,254 

141,060 



3.942,031 
46,727 
205,182 
123.850 
44,905 



48,845 

17,727 

290,142 



6,927,334 



5,630,723 

27,412 

2,039,864 



Total. 



15,600,684 



1900-1901. 



6,925 
14,928 

2,443,985 
113,833,680 



30,883 

24,714 

3,178,629 

786,126 

117,692 



1,123,873 

38,168 

212,854 

292,053 

49,939 



55,263 
643,129 
255,680 



5,140,516 



5,884,478 

25,747 

2,625,880 

1,075 
9,273,061 



1899-1900. 



9265,617 
80.821 
21,030 
27,361 

22,292,929 

20,327,690 

2,221,861 

9,907,168 
163,835 

1,467,733 

140,500 
101,901 

6,949,967 
245,647 
641,643 

3,370,414 
312.810 
85,216 
186,754 
946,960 
2&1,499 
217,574 
&I5,303 
15,055,819 
59,022 
407,188 
102,602 
334,637 

88,567 
89,296 

2,864,409 
365,975 
786,960 
672,435 



90,140,095 



1900-1901. 



€362,828 
111,204 
72,740 
42,659 

22,436,936 
18,089,707 
1,907,067 

10,832,251 
127,744 

1,325,944 

110.887 
101,559 

2,242,071 
226,415 
672.422 

6,400,848 
389,667 
108,840 
195.477 

1,070,218 
871,448 
239,360 
641,233 
13,321,907 
71,986 
486.211 
95,648 
423,614 

41,768 
29,059 

1,883,182 
437,519 
878, 4U 
709,171 



80,349.397 



Appa/rel. — There is a rise of nearly $100,000, almost half of which 
was in boots and shoes. This advance is spread all over the import- 
ing countries, except Aden, which shows a decline of over $32,500* 
The exports to this port are really for Egypt, and were shipped direct 
this year. The native Egyptian army is supplied with boots and shoes 
of Indian make. 

Coffee, — There is an increase of 193 per cent in weight, or 246 per 
cent in value. The greater portion of the exports has gone to the 
Persian and Arabian coasts. 
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Cotton^ rem, — ^The distribution of this staple for the year under 
review was as follows: 



CJountry. 



Quantity. 



United Kingdom . 
AuHtria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italv 

Spam, other ports, 
China: 

Hongkong . . . . 

Treaty ports .. 

Japan 

Other places 

Total 



Gwt. 
198,206 
816,258 
am, 682 
226,828 
882,472 
806,645 
48,090 

54,879 

6,681 

566,282 

81,9G8 



2,443,985 



Value. 



$1,668,970 
8,015,025 
8,208.065 
2,177,910 
2,890,066 
2,854,872 
410,264 

519,089 

65,040 

5,889,752 

801,892 



22,486,966 



There is an advance in price of $144,007, but it is entirely due to 
the price of cotton having gone up during the year by about 30 per 
cent. The decline in the actual quantity of the export shipments is 
660,323 hundredweight, or nearly 18i per cent, which makes it lower 
than even the exceptionaDy small export of last year. China and 
Japan, particularly tne latter, which is a large buver of Indian cotton, 
show a decline between them of over 2i karors ($8,916,000). 

As has been observed elsewhere, this is the first year in the history 
of the cotton industry that China and Japan, instead of importing 
their usual quota of Indian cotton, have exported cotton to India. 
The exports from Bombay were spread over the United Kingdom and 
other European countries which draw their supplies from India. 
Expoiiation became possible owing to the inability of the local mills 
to consume the usual quantity during the greater part of the year. 

Cotton and miU consumption. — Both in imports and exports the 
present is the lowest year on record, not omitting even the year 
1896-97, and the consumption of cotton by the mills would have been 
still less had not such exceptional circumstances as the small crop in 
India and the relatively small crop in America sent up the price of 
cotton and made the coarser cloths of Manchester comparatively dearer 
than those produced here. Thus the absence of oemand for yarn 
from China was to a limited extent made up by the Indian demand for 
cloth, and the weaving mills were enabled to continue working for a 
longer time than would otherwise have been the case. 

Cotton twist and yam, — ^There is a heavy decline of 105,629,812 
pounds, or 48 per cent in quantity, and 36 per cent in value. The 
intervention bv European powers in China, in conse<]^uence of the 
political trouble, accentuated the depression by stopping the con- 
sumption of yarn altogether for some time. This, adoed to the high 
price of cotton and of other materials, such as coal, etc., seriously 
interfered with the working of the mills, and as a result, the exports 
were smaller than at any time during the past five years. There was 
an appreciable improvement in the exports to most of the places which 
draw on India for their supplies. 

Cotton manufactures.— Tiie value of the trade this year shows a 
decline of 14 per cent. The most impoiiant item is^i-ay piece ^oods. 
Though the decrease in exports was heavy, the weaving mills did not 
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fare so badly as the spinning mills, as their output was larger than last 
yeai*'s, a good portion of it naving supplied the place of the English 
cloths us^l^ imported for Indian consumption. The countries which 
show appreciable increases in imports of Indian cloth are Abyssinia, 
German East Africa, Mauritius, Persia, and Turkey in Asia. The 
heaviest fall in exports is to British East Africa and China. Exports 
to Arabia decreased by about $30,000. 

Opium, — ^There is a fall of 261 hundredweight, or 209 chests, but an 
improvement in value of $925,000. As was anticipated, the Malwa 
crop was much smaller and, consequently, brought a better price than 
even that of last year. 

Tobacco. — ^There is a further drop of 18 per cent. Aden, which is 
the distributing center for this article for tne interior of Arabia and 
the ports on the opposite side of the Bed Sea, does not seem to have 
exhausted its old stocks. There has lately been a tendency at Aden 
to manufacture cigarettes, and this may account to some extent for the 
lessening demand for Induin tobacco. 

IncUgo. — ^The exports this vear show a decline. The decrease in 
shipments to the United Kingdom is about $94,250. Last year's heavy 
decline in Persian trade is more than made up for in the year under 
review h^ an exceptional increase amounting to more than $130,000. 
Persia still prefers to buy well-known dyes, and does not care for what 
it considers cheap, worthless stuffs, in addition to exports by sea, 
there is every probability of a considerable quantity of Indian indigo 
finding its way into Persia by the new overland Quetta-Nushki-Meshed 
route. 

Myrabclams. — ^These show a decline of about $110,000. 

Ghrain amdpuUe. — ^The comparative details for two years are given 
below: 



ArUclefl. 


1899-1900. 


1900-1901. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Barley 


Owe. 

12,068 

12,200 

444,180 

92,228 

612,868 

1,106 

2.810,686 

448,809 

8,607 


$15,688 

16,848 

606,684 

140,602 

1,102,868 

2,888 

8,146,7U 

9,925 


9,869 

7,761 

76,886 

52.496 

672,876 

1,914 

24,070 

878,516 

6;548 


$18,261 


Qmm 


'181482 


Jowaii and bajri 


116,015 


Pulse 


101.689 


Rice, not In the husk 


1.022.607 


Rice flour 


4,968 


Wheat 


62,958 


Wheat floor 


910.108 


other sorts 


7.006 






Total 


8,942,081 


5,960,067 


1,128,878 


2,242,071 







The drop of about 68 per cent shows that the rains of 1900 could 
only partially mend the effects of the drought of 1899. There is a 
decrease of $380,000 in jowari and bajri (millet), the crops of 1900 not 
beinj2^ near the average of a normal year. Wheat again shows a heavy 
decline amounting to $3,093,000. The hieh level of prices of all fooa 
stuffs made the export of wheat impossime, and the product, though 
better than in the previous year, was wanted for local consumption. 
The prices ruling for Indian wheat were so high that it paid some of 
the nour mills to purchase Australian wheat, and a new feature in the 
wheat trade was the import during ii^i'^ year of New South Wales wheat 
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amounting in weight to 81,830 hundredweight and in value to $133,030. 
Wheat flour declined to the extent of about $100,000. 

Hemp. — There is a further increase of about 6 per cent. The prices 
have feen steady. The largest increase in exports this year is to 
Germany, and the greatest decline is to Belgium. 

Hide% wnd skins. — ^The figures for the last two j'^ears were: 





189&-1900. 


1900-1901. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Hides: 

Raw 


Owl. 

W,886 

26,814 

91 
41,109 


1721,943 
664,693 

1,922 
2,114.356 


209,779 
33,301 

920 
48,053 


12,134,643 


Prewwl or t&nn^ 


719,684 

18,771 
2,527,246 


Sklna: 

Raw 


Dressed or tanned 




Total 


123.850 


8,370,414 


292,053 


5,400,343 





The rise in exports assumes phenomenal proportions and testifies to 
the terrible mortality amone the cattle, due to tne effects of the famine 
and drought of 1899. All the subheads show enormous increases. 
The better classes of skins go to the United States, some by direct 
shimnents, but many by way of Europe. 

Moms. — For the same reason, these show an increase of 5,034 
hundredweight, or 11 per cent, and 8i per cent in value. The largest 
increase is m exports to Germany, Belgium coming next. 

JiU^e 77vcmuf(ictmres. — The trade in gunny bags is steadily increasing, 
the exports this year rising 12i per cent. Though not an indigenous 
manufacture of the Presidency, commercial facilities attract a large 
(][uantity of gunny bags to Bombay, and latterly a fair amount has been 
imported into Bomlmy for export purposes. This year, the largest 
quantity, 45 per cent of the whole exports, was taken by Turkey in 
Asia, though the value was less than last year's. Persia comes next, 
with an improvement upon last year's figure. 

Animal bone manure. — ^There is an increase of 13 per cent over last 
year. The gain in exports for the last two years testifies to the great 
havoc played among live stock by the continued prevalence of distress 
througnout the Presidency. Tne trade in this article is of recent 
growui; and what was previously regarded as rubbish has become a 
source of wealth. 

Metals. — ^The enormous rise of nearly $618,000 is an eloquent testi- 
mony to the straits to which the poorer classes have been reduced by 
the acute distress prevailing all over western India, which has com- 
pelled them to part with their copper vessels. The exports have also 
been swollen by a huge quantity of Baroda copper coins which were 
thrown on the market by the mgh prices realized at home, and the 
failure of a coinage experiment at Baroda. 

Oils. — ^There is a rise in value, which is almost entirely confined to 
essential oils. The quantity of vegetable oils is reduced by about 12 per 
cent, though the value has kept up to the level of last year^ in spite of 
this reducBon in quantity, a result due to the scarcity of oil seeds and 
the high prices ruling for them. 
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Seedi. — Exports have been: 



Seeds. 



Aniseed 

Assalia 

Azma 

Coriander 

Cninmin 

Cummin, black.. 

Fennel 

Niger 

Sowa 

Castor 

Cotton 

Earth-nut 

Linseed 

Mustard 

Mowaor Mowra. 

Poppy 

Rape 

TUorjInjili 

Other sorts 



Total 6,«27,3»4 16,0(»,4W 



1899-1900. 



Quantity. Value. 



2 

879 

8,445 

2.18] 

7,826 

81 

8.217 

1.477 

866 

719.678 

19.449 

28.904 

1,494.661 

86.082 

858.088 

670,968 

1,887.316 

1,788,254 

16,545 



$10 

900 

6,880 

7,072 

45,197 

141 

9,119 

2,182 

777 

886,718 

14,764 

60,678 

204,062 

121.887 

479,869 

207,044 

710,736 

780.684 

82,298 



1900-1901. 



Quantity. Value. 



CM. 



188 

4,641 

2,749 

9,028 

32 

8,769 

5,804 

455 

819,179 

198.766 

28.960 

987.610 

81,180 

81,958 

441,810 

981,640 

1,678,064 

15,451 



5,140,516 



$848 

14,287 

9,161 

68,961 

150 

12,71$ 

12,886 

1,089 

1,985,499 

158,502 

75,41$ 

2,881,850 

98,478 

68,399 

1,217,. 028 

2,871,496 

8,283,197 

48,478 



18,280,916 



The exports of seeds show a further decline of 1,786,818 hundred- 
weight, or 26 per cent in weight, and 12 per cent in value. The enor- 
mous drop during the past and present year in the staple exports indi- 
cates the disastrous .effects of the famine and scarcity wnich have 
affected not only the Presidency, but the other provinces which con- 
tribute their quotas to the export trade from Bombay. The result 
would have been still more disastrous had not prices throughout the 
year ranged from 26 to 40 per cent higher than usual. 

Spices. — ^These show an increase of 19 per cent. Cardamoms are 
down by over $16,500, owing to a bad crop. Ginger and pepper 
between them show an improvement of about $115,0(W. 

Tea, — ^The export of Indian tea shows an improvement of 26i per 
cent. The chief centers to which exports are made from Bombay are 
Persia and Asiatic Turkey, which show an increase of 38 per cent and 
24iper cent, respectively. 

Tmk wood. — ^This shows a small advance, but the heavy decline in 
ornamental sandal is probably due to lack of inquiiy from China, which 
principally takes this wood. 

Wool^ raw. — ^The stocks left from earlier years were exhausted in 
1899-1900, and the effects of the drought and scarcity in Marwar and 
central provinces are seen in the very small imports into Bombav. 
The result has been that the exports in this industiy suffered to the 
extent of about 42 per cent. The decline is entirely confined to ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom. 

Woolen man%(factur€S. — ^These mostlv consist of carpets and rugs 
and show an advance of $67,274. The tJnited States and the United 
Kingdom monopolize the trade, exports to the United States this year 
being increased to the extent of $72,349. 
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8HIPFING ENGAGED IN FOREIGN TRADE. 

The following table shows the total number and tonnage of vessels 
(steam and sailing) which entered and cleared at Bombay with cargo 
and in ballast from and to foreign countries during the past two years: 





1899-1900. 


1900-1901. 




Veisels. 


Tonnage. 


Venels. 


Tonnage. 


Bntdred . 


818 
690 


1.269,198 
1,006.821 


804 
669 


1,161,246 


Cleared 


875,282 






Total 


1,608 


2,276,614 


1,478 


2,086,478 







Total number and tonnage of vessels of each nation that entered and cleared in cargo and in 
ballast from and to foreign countries at Bombay during the year 1900-1901. 



Nationality. 



Britiah 

Native 

AuAtro-Hungarian . 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Qerman 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Arabian 

Japanese 

Persian 

Turkish 



Entered. 



Number. 



889 

106 

85 

2 

1 

55 

45 

26 

5 

1 

187 

9 

1 



Tons. 



816,482 

9,760 

84,669 

2,667 

1,291 

69,806 

78,048 

57,822 

4,862 

127 

16.428 

19.800 

90 



Cleared. 



Number. Tons. 



266 

184 

35 

2 



67 
21 
27- 
2 
2 
124 
8 



576,987 
12,827 
87,460 
2,882 



69.807 
80,600 
68P10 
1,888 
217 
16,024 
17,744 



91 



Trade wUh the Vmted States at Bombay. 



Year. 


Imports 

into 
Bombay. 


Exports 
UnltedStates. 


1895-^ 


8888.701 
1,660,896 
2,088,268 
1,206,961 
1,848,061 
1,610,828 


8104,062 
110,961 
154,698 
165,622 
278,686 
878,159 


1896-97 


1807-^ 


1S96-99 


1899-1900 


1900-1901 





Kerosene oil, formerly a principal item of import, has declined to a 
small fi^re, Russian oil having taken the place of the American 
product m the Bombay market; but the decrease under this head was 
more than balanced oy the large imports of American maize, for- 
warded for famine relief work. There was a notable increase in 
cotton piece goods (gray) and a revival of the trade in rails and fish 
plates of steel and iron. 

Under exports, there was a considerable trade in apparel, cabinet 
ware, cotton gocnds, fish maws and shark fins, raw and dressed skins, 
and carpets and rugs. The increase was especially large under carpets 
and rugs and skins. 
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OOMMKROIAL BELATIONS — ANNUAL BEPOBTS. 



Exports from India, at the port of Bombay , to the United Stales during the year ended 
March Sly 1901, compared with the four preceding years. 

INDIAN PRODUCB AND MANUFACTURES. 



Articles. 


1896-97. 


1B97-08. 


1896-99. 


189^1900. 


1900-1901. 


Apparel (Including haberdaahery, etc., bnt ex- 
cluding hosiery) 


89,867 
9,804 

8,174 
566 


$18,144 
11,618 

6,714 
1,740 


$18,811 
6,761 

8,929 
1,186 


$26,608 
7,851 

16,020 
1,786 
5,259 


$48,606 
13,618 

18,964 

6,857 

82 


Cabinet ware and furniture 


Cotton: 

Manufactures- 
Piece goods, colored, printed or dyed 

Other sorts 


Qums and resins, Arabic 


Hides and skins: 

Hides, dressed or tanned 








125 


Skins, raw 


5,915 


16,707 




825 


7,484 
89,066 


Skins, dressed or tanned 




Jute manufactures, gunny cloth 








12,849 
2,609 

8,782 




Mats and matting 




292 
4,081 


8,587 
2,548 


3,910 
6,286 


Metals: 

Brass 


7,902 
906 


Copper 


Unenumerated 




8 

9,560 
6,257 

60 






Provisions: 

Fish maws and shark fins 


8,688 
2,598 


9,767 
2,020 




18,195 
7;i36 

284 


Other sorts of provisions 


6,482 

12 
89 


Seeds, essential: 

Ajipa ., . 


Sawa or dii 






180 


Mustard 


3,860 

8 








Other sorts 




88 


86 




Spices: 

Cardamoms 




146 


Chillies 


325 






16,708 

800 

1,907 

2,625 

167,067 
45 




Other sostb 








Tojrs and requisites for games 


2,883 

2,032 
488 


7 

4,725 
1,636 


677 

2.080 
2,868 




Wood: 

Ornamental, sandal 


825 


Manujbctures of 


1,585 
8 


Wool: 

Raw 


Manufacture»— 

Carpets and rugs 


47,893 
397 


76,086 


111,467 


226,490 
200 


Piece goods 


Shawls 








Other sorts 








8 














Total 


104,201 

2,980 
8; 200 


147,335 

1,479 
7,510 


164,257 

780 
2,067 


269,787 

120 
1,621 


880,198 

1,848 
8,651 


All Other articles of merchandise: 

Unmanufactured ^ 


Manufactured 




Total 


110,881 


156,824 


167,094 


271,528 


886.692 





FOREIGN M£RCHAia)ISE. 



Books and printed matter (including maps and 
charts) 


$1,146 


$114 

25 
2,095 


$850 


$6,697 


$1,042 
830 


All other articles of merchandise: 

Unmanufactured 


Manufactured 


2,850 


2,426 


2,428 


694 






Total 


8,496 


2,233 


2,775 


9,125 


2.537 




Grand total of foreign merchandise and In- 
dian produce and manufactures 


118,827 


158,558 


167,869 


280,653 


888,160 
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Imports from the United States into Indiay at the port of Bombay , during the year ended 
March SI, 1901, compared with the four preceding years. 



Articles. 



180<My7. 



1897-98. 



1898-99. 1899-1900. 



1900-1901. 



Appcurel (Including haberdashery, millinery, etc., 

but excluding hosiery): 

Apparel 

Boots and shoes 

Art, works of 

Books and printed matter (including maps and 

charts) 

Cabinet ware and furniture 

Carriages and carts (excluding railway carriages 

and parts thereof) 

Clocks and watches 

Coal 



18,891 
887 
184 

7,670 
2,100 

8,896 
29,506 



88,873 
100 
218 

8,992 
282 

14,796 
26,880 



•4,019 
1,840 
1,888 

2,499 
1,679 

68,167 
29,822 



14,848 
781 
642 

8,418 



Cotton: 

Raw 

Manufactures- 
Piece goods- 
Gray (unbleaclied) 

White (bleached) 

Colored, printed or dyed 

Hosiery, pure and mixed 

Other sorts 

Drugs, medicines, and narcotics (excluding chem- 
icals): 

Aloes 

Other sorts of drugs and medicines 

Tobacco— 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured— 

dgars 

CiMuettes 

Other sorts 

Grain and pulse: 

. Grain 

Pulse 

Wheat 

Other sorts 

Gums and resins, resins 

Hardware and cutlery (including plated ware): 

Cutlery 

Hardware- 
Agricultural implements 

Other implements and tools 

Sewing machines 

Other sorts 

He 



276,420 

6,922 

766 



8.826 



88,476 
4,348 
1,606 



7,497 



118,201 
7,784 
2,706 



18 



6,964 



20.272 
*i6,'877' 



6,413 

894 

18.212 



114 

60 
6,686 

787 

36,070 



29,417 
87,881 
12,322 

1,266 



186,969 

4,118 

17,714 

6 

26 



10,866 



18,066 



10,897 

8,986 

33,147 
8,968 
21,066 



119,813 
82,866 



19 



198 
4 



lops.... 
Instrume 



222 

182 

21,770 



180 

28 

16,607 



668 

276 

29,800 



Instruments, apparatus, appliances, and parts 
thereof: 

Musical 

Photographic , 

Scienufic, philosophical, and other kinds 

Leather: 

Unwrought 

Manuftkctured— 

Saddlery and harness 

Other sorts (excluding boots and shoes) . . . , 
Liquors: 

Ale, beer, and porter , 

Spirits- 
Brandy 

Whisky 

Gin 

Liqueurs 

Spirits used in drugs, medicines, or chem- 
icals 

Perfimied , 

Wines, other sortb , 

Machinery and millwork: 

Steam engines and parts, other sorts 

Other sorts of machinery 

Metals: 



3,008 



8,666 



1,994 

1,282 

189 
22,171 

271 



6,447 



10,636 

169 

17,121 

1,062 

38 
11,967 



9,960 

141 

170 

6,178 

998 

26,210 

8,666 



26,497 

1,288 

21,687 

1,688 

129 
9,410 

61 



164 



9,008 
6,608 



6,887 



Oils: 



Steel 

Iron 

Lead 

Unenumerated . 



16,986 

2,809 

3 

671 
11,868 

1 
2,406 
4,769 



14,480 

4,637 

2 

6,900 
614 



1,091 

88 

17,266 
6,204 



6,469 
3,286 



88,299 
6,709 



137,789 
86,841 



226 



Animal... 
Essential. 



20 



86 



16,621 
3,270 



10,674 



19,448 
37,231 



26,204 



266,467 

2,806 

66,637 

8 

1 



9,611 

3,767 

6 
61,067 
17,124 

1 

8 



216,746 
1,327 

210 



7,206 
788 



3,848 

801 

30,096 

1,968 

140 
4,608 

77 

U 

602 



91 

22.268 

3,916 

46 

16,090 
187 



126,898 
46,660 

7 
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Imports from the United States into Indian cU the port of Bombay , etc, — Contintied. 



Articles. 


1806^. 


1807-06. 


1808-00. 


1800-1000. 


190O-1OOL 


Oils-Continued. 
Mineral- 
Kerosene in cases 


1032,014 
110,368 


11.002,016 
178,826 


1612,546 
160,127 


1306,058 

100,883 

81 

680 

4,561 

1,017 

140 

1,417 


$184,948 


Ot:ti«»r lrln<l« 


223 319 


Vegetable, not essential, other sorts 


142 


Paintsland colors '. 


1 


8 
20 

7,030 

84 

46 


406 
145 

10,270 

1,684 

780 

11 

1 


1,991 


Painters' materials 


1,017 


Paper and pasteboard: 

PrinMngr paper , 


206 

76 

858 


971 


Other Wnds 


4S2 


Printing and lithographing materials 


5,207 


Provisions: 

Bacon and hams 


85 


Butter 






48 


Cheese 








81 


Fish maws and shark fins 






'/'".'.'.'.". 


i? 




Fish, dry, salted 








I 


Fruits and vegetables, dried, salted, or pre- 
served, other sorts 




21 
1,757 


284 
2,615 


500 
8,600 

96 
148,084 


289 


Other sorts of proyisions 


8,851 


7,776 


Railway plant and rolling stock: 

Carriages and trucks, and parts thereof 


TxKfomotlvA ensrinefi. tenders, and nai*tff 










Materials for construction- 
Rails and fish plates of iron and steel . . . . 






104,628 

160 

7,854 

6,881 


118,498 


Other sorts 




1,810 

8,706 

840 




Stationery (excluding paper) 


8,200 
8,122 

806 
60 


0,487 
1,045 

205 


16,166 


Toys and reauisites for games 


5,066 


Wood: 

Other timber .* 


742 


Firewood 


67 


17 


24 


OrnamentRl , , _-,,,___,,„,.-.- 




40 


Manufactures of wood 


1,280 


1,580 


8,847 


8,067 


2,455 






Total . .. 


1,601,606 


1,746,807 


1,226,856 
804,010 

1,226 
0,602 


1,466,764 


1,502.786 


Silver bullion 


All other articles of merchandise: 

Unmanufactured 


18 
0,867 


646 
6,880 


1,605 
14,160 


1,124 


Manufactured 


16,418 






Grand total 


1,702,072 


1,768,070 


1,631,040 


1,482,627 


1,610,828 







It seems only proper to state that the articles and values as given 
in the foregoing table do not represent the entire trade of Bombay 
with the Unitea States, but only what is declared by the Indian cus- 
toms authorities. The shipments between the Unitea States and Bom- 
bay are all made in foreign ships, and the great bulk is transshipped 
in England or on the continent of Europe. Here, the goods often 
lose their national identity, and are ^ven in trade returns as the 
productions of the country of transshipment. For instance, during 
the year under review, England was given by the trade returns the 
full credit of importing into Bombav a very large quantity of raw 
cotton, to the value of f 1,195,544. England does not grow "a boll of 
cotton, and I found, upon examination^ that every pound of this came 
from America and was simply transshipped there. There are many 
like instances. If the United States were given full credit in trade 
returns, her total imports and exports at this port would be remarkably 
increased. 

ADVICE TO EXPOBTEBS. 

There has been a strong tendency of late to do business direct with 
the native importer. The setting aside of old and established houses 
at this port promises a slight advantage in saving a commission, but 
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it has, on the other hand, some serious disadvantages. In India, no 
law exists for the registration of firms, and information regarding 
t^eir standing is not always obtainable. 

American houses should be careful in opening business relations 
with native firms. The best way to further our trade in this market 
is to send intelligent and reliable persons to study the local wants 
and requirements, and to establish agencies, or, still better, branch 
houses. This may be a little expensive at first, but it will pay in 
the long run. Two or three noncomp^ting houses could join in 
sending a representative, where the business would not warrant the 
expense of doing it singly. A reliable American agent or represent- 
ative of an American house can do more business m six wecKS than 
can be done by catalogues and price lists in ten years. The Standard 
Oil Company, the American Tobacco Company, the Vacuum Oil Com- 

einy, and a few others have their own representatives here. The 
ew York Export and Import Company Ims a branch established in 
this city. I am informed tnat they are all well satisfied with results. 

German houses put their most skilled and most reliable represent- 
atives in the field here. It is the only satisfactory way of doing 
business with this country. 

This office received many hundreds of letters from America during 
the course of the year in regard to various kinds of business, the 
standing of firms, sale of goo<&, the securing of local agents, the col- 
lection of debts, loss of shipments, refusal of acceptance of goods by 
native films, etc., which leaos me to believe that many of our American 
houses are taking too many chances in doing business with this country. 

ELECTRicrnr. 

Bombay is still lighted by gas, and her street cars are run by horse 
power. Only a few electric plants are yet established. There is a 
good opportunity here for American firms in the electric line. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

There are very few automobiles in use in this place. The roads are 
excellent and this should be a good field. Mr. J. N. Tata, a wealthy 
Parsee business man of Bombay, informs me that he is bringing out 
from England steam (oil fuel) automobiles, to be run as an experiment 
between Foona and Mahableshwar, the two hill stations where the 
people of Bombay and the governor spend the hot season of the year. 
The hill station of Mahableshwar is now reached by railroad to I^oona 
(120 miles); then by a slow-going meter-gauge railroad for seven hours 
(68 miles); then by stages and bullock cart for 40 miles. By a direct 
macadamized road of 70 miles, Mr. Tata proposes to cover the distance 
in at least five houre. While this is an experiment, it will doubtless 
prove a success and a wonderful improvement over the present means 
of travel. There are many such opportunities in India for the enter- 
prising American concern that will send its personal representatives 
to exjMoit the field. 
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THE AMERIOAN LOOOMOTIVB. 

Many articles, doubtless inspired from Liondon, have been publisbed 
in the daily papers, reflecting unfavorably upon the locomotives of 
American manufacture which have been supplied to the railroads of 
India. It was to be expected that the introduction of these locomo- 
tives would meet great opposition, and be accompanied by efforts to 
show their relative inferiority; yet the bitterness of the tone of some 
of these criticisms has been a surprise. The comparative economy of 
the British and American locomotive in India is not an eas^ question to 
determine, as there seems to be little reliable data upon which a conclu- 
sion can be based. Statements giving the cost of fuel, oil, and repairs 
for either type have several times been published, but these items by 
themselves mean nothing, unless coupled with the all essential unit of 
tons of freight moved per mile. The machine that produces the max- 
imum transportation tor the least cost and expenditure of enei^ 
should be regarded as the best locomotive. 

The Board of Trade Journal of July 11, 1901 (p. 76), contains an 
article on the American locomotive in India. This article is one of 
the few that support the test of "cost per unit of service." It con- 
tains a report on the locomotives furnished by the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, of Philadelphia, to the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway 
of India. It givQs the average consumption of coal in the Baldwin 
engine: 

Per engine mile pounds . . 4S. 29 

Per vehicle mile do 1. 92 

The latest English locomotive shows: 

Per eneine mile ponnds. . 45. 25 

Per vehicle mile do 1. 94 

This indicates that per unit of service, the cost is slightly in favor of 
the American engine. The cost of the Baldwin locomotive is stated 
to be 42,020 rupees (113,614^ each, and the cost of the English engine 
mentioned is 44,826 rupees ($14,524). 

The locomotive of American manufacture in India is in appearance 
quite unlike the one used in the United States at the present day. It 
may be the result of strict compliance with the requirements of the 
engineer. So far as my personal observation goes, and according to 
information obtained from railway men and engineers in India, I am 
unable to discover the dissatisfaction with the American locomotives 
said to exist by the newspaper aiticles. I have rather heard that they 
have been ''fully up to expectation." The American locomotive is 
certainly a fine piece of mechanism, and it is not only good, but cheap, 
and I believe that the results in India will in the end prove this to be 
true. 

HEALTH AND SANITATION. 

Plague has been epidemic in Bombay since 1896, last year being as 
bad as any. Since the outbreak up to October 25, 1901. there fitve 
been 76,384 reported deaths from pla^e in the city, ana 425,819 in 
the Presidency of Bombay. The weekly death rate from all causes in 
tiie city during the year under report, upon basis of annual rate of 
mortality per 1,000 inhabitants, was: Lowest, 47.01 for week ended 
November 20, and highest, 162.81 for week ended March 5. 
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FAMINE EFFECTS. 

It is scarcely possible to summarize the loss sustained in this coun- 
try by the famine of 1899-1900, that affected an area in western India 
of some 400,000 square miles, with a population of more than 60,000,000 
people. 

The material loss in the crops and cattle, in industries, commerce, 
and trade of the country was enormous, and may take some years even 
in India, which has such magic recuperative powers, to restore. The 
loss in human life is appalling. The decennieil census of India tells its 
own story. It was taken on March 1, 1901. A careful comparison of 
the returns of population in the States affected by the famine with the 
number (76.668,340) of inhabitants given in the census of 1891 in the 
same area snows a loss of 7,939,880. The percentage increase of all 
India during the previous decade was over 11 per cent. The percent- 
age increase of all India other than the famine States during the past 
decade was 5.1 per cent, which rate would give the famine States a 
probable increase of 3,911,106. This natural increase, whatever it 
may have been, was abo lost. Whether famine and the diseases of 
cholera and fever that followed in its wake can account for the loss of 
this vast number of inhabitants has not as yet been fully determined. 

Wm. Thos. Fee, Consul. 
Bombay, NoveTnher i^, 1901. 



CrEYIiON. 

The import trade of Ceylon during the calendar year, 1900, amounted, 
exclusive of specie, to $38,181,420, and the declared exports, exclusive 
of specie, to 136,335,490. 

Tne import of specie for the same period was $2,598,500 and the 
declared export about $1,000,000. As a matter of fact, however, the 
export was much larger; for a great deal of specie is conveyed to India 
by the traders of that country, and is undeclared at the custom-house. 



PRINCIPAL IMPORTS. 

The principal imports were — 



Articles. 



Anns , 

Ammanition and explodves (mostly 

from Great Britain) 

Cotton sroods from— 

Great Britain 

British Colonies 

Foreign countries 

Total 

Coal, coke, and natent fuel, 600,099 
tons, thus distributed: 

Great Britain 

British India 

Japan 

United states 

Victoria 

Total 

Fish, mostly from India and the Mal- 

divelslands 

Floor of wheat f rom— 

Australia 

British India 



Value. 



190,000 

85,860 

1,636,223 
706,260 
297,460 



2,638,923 



2,400,000 

1,600,000 

7,820 

2,830 

2,160 



4,012,800 



1,134,800 

112,314 
252,150 



Articles. 



Flour of wheat from— Continued. 
United States 



Total. 



Grain, rice, and Mddy {principally 
from India and Burman) 



All other grains . 
Kerosene: 

In bulk, from Russia 

Incases, from America 

In cases, from Russia 

Metals and metal ware 

Spirits 

Wines 

Malt liquors 

Tobacco and cigars 

Timber 

Silk and satin dress goods 

Handkerchiefs, scaro, and shawls . 

Woolen goods 

Umbrellas and parasols 

SuKar 

Gold coin and bullion 

Silver coin and bullion 



Value. 



$44,888 



409,297 



12,990,000 
386,440 

401,308 

69,461 

43,894 

820,826 

488,997 

344,000 

146,416 

290,000 

513,810 

71.306 

64,000 

636,000 

147,112 

1,661,495 

56,380 

2,548,166 
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FBINOIPAL EXPORTS. 

The exports consisted principally of the following: 



Articles. 



Arecanuts 

Cocoa 

Cardamoms 

Cocoanat desiccated . . 

Cdcoanuts 

Coooanutoil 

Coir matting and yam 

Coir rope 

Copra 



Value. 



$682,600 
650,400 
268,188 
746,846 
216,447 

2,226,686 

410,006 

40,290 

1,810,282 



Articles. 



Cinchona bark 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon oil 

Citronella oil .- 

Pearls and precious stonen 

Plumbago 

Tea 

Coal reexported, probably . 



Value. 



t21,669 

849,920 

4.926 

272,680 

9,786 

3,264,165 

17,916,846 

8,000,000 



TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
BXPORTB. 

The exports to the United States amounted to $2,246,041, as per 
annual de^red expoil return inclosed herewith. 

IlfPOBTB. 

The imports from the United States were, as per customs schedule: 



Articles. 



Aerated waters . . . 

Books 

Bacon 

Beef,8alted 

Beer 

Biscuits 

Butter 

Coal 

Cotton goods 

Carnages 

Confectionery 

Electric materials 

Fish 

Flour 

Furniture 

Fruits, dried 

'Ham 

Haberdashery 

Hardware , 

Kerosene 

MUk 

Nails and rivets. . 



Value. 



$460 

1,020 

80 

190 

16 

40 

1,800 

2,888 

80,101 

2,486 

66 

9,400 

602 

44,880 

270 

800 

129 

660 

6,062 

60,601 

780 

8,090 



Articles. 



Spirits 

Sundry chemicals 

Wines 

Tobacco 

Iron 

Zinc 

Instruments, musical . 

Scientiflc 

Lubricating oil 

Lamps 

Saddlery 

Sewing machines 

Stores, Qovemment... 
Turpentine and paint. 

Perfumery 

Pictures 

Printing materials 

Tea chests 

Watches 

Unenumerated 



Total 226,040 



Value. 



4,580 

2,122 

24,900 

210 

8 

912 

162 

3,000 

800 

90 

1,862 

4,924 

612 

1,680 

SIO 

60 

1,600 

215 

14,099 



SHIPPING. 



The arrivals at the port of Colombo in the year 1900 numbered 1,729 
steamers, aggregating 3,774,501 tons, and 667 sailing vessels, aggre^t- 
ing 58,243 tons, showing an increase in steamers of 470, aggregating 
1,587,123 tons, and in sailing vessels of 14, aggregating 1,439 tons, as 
compared with the preceding year. 

The arrivals at the port of Galle in 1900 numbered 172 steamers, 
aggregating 324,877 tons, and 16 sailing vessels, aggregating 1,283 tons, 
showing an increase in steamers of 6, aggregating 33,752 tons, and in 
sailing vessels an increase of 4, aggregating 375 tons; altogether, an 
increased tonnage of 34,127 for the year. 
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The total number of vessels and the tonnage which entered at and 
cleared from all ports in the island during the year 1900 were: £ntered, 
3,147; tonnage, 4,260,066; cleared, 3,203; tonnage, 4,237,874. 

W. MoREY, Consul. 

Colombo, Noveniber 2, 1901. 



Declared value of exportsfrom Ceylon to the United States during the year ended December 

SI, 1900. 



Camboys $10 

Cardamoms 3, 461 

Chairs (nadmi wood) 20 

Cinnamon 76, 896 

Cinnamon leaf oil 641 

Citronella leaf oil 6,106 

Cocoa 21,886 

Cocoanut, desiccated 114, 673 

Cocoanutoil 386,619 

Coffee 1,389 

Coir mattress fiber 6, 286 

Croton beans 147 

Curios, jewelry, and precious 

stones 1,193 

Coseus roots 167 



Ebon j; elephants and ivory . . . $688 

Medicinal seeds 4, 189 

Photograph plates (returned 

totfnited States) 500 

Plumbago 1,239,906 

Senna 7,708 

Tea 269,244 

Tea fluff 676 

From Galle: 

Citronella oil 90, 822 

. Coiryam 13,666 

Tea 461 

Total 2,246,041 



CHINA. 

AMOY. 

The Imperial Maritime Customs report, just issued, shows a falling 
off in busmess at this port of 2,767,904 Haikwan taels' ($1,987,621) for 
the year 1900, or a decrease of about 13 per cent from 1899. 

This was undoubtedly caused by the Boxer troubles in the north 
and the landing of Japanese marines in the city during the sunmier. 
This created alarm among the local banks, causing them to refuse 
accommodation to customers. 

The importations of American flour show a slight decrease, due to 
the good rice crop, the value for 1900 being ^82,661, as against 
$414,164 the previous year. 

The kerosene trade continues to increase, though American oil shows 
a decline. Large tanks have been conopleted this year by the Royal 
Dutch Petroleum Company, of the Hague. The main tank has a 
capacity of 700,000 gallons. About 1,000,000 gallons of bulk oil 
was imported in tank steamers, and the balance in 5-gallon tins. 

Imports of kerosene. 





1899. 


1900. 


American 


OaUoru. 
1,386.420 
1,273,800 
462,780 


OaOoM. 
1,076,200 


RtuNriftn T 


1,741,065 


BuiuAtrft 


1,010,856 






Total 


8,U2,000 


8,828,110 







• Ayeiage yalae of the Haikwan tael in 1900»72. 07 cents. 
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It is impossible to ascertain the amount of impoiiations from the 
United States at Chinese ports. The bulk of sucn goods goes direct 
to Hongkong and is reexported from that port, appearing as British 
imports, hence the Unitea States loses credit for most of ner exports 
to Central and South China. The imports, however, are principally 
cotton goods, flour, ginseng, and kerosene. 

The exports to the Philippine Islands for the year amounted to 
$112,623.06, gold, the larger pjart going to Chinese merchants in 
Manila. The trade between this port and Manila was confined to 
about seven months in the year; the shipping being closed the other 
five on account of the existence of plague at Amoy. The largest items 
of exports were grass cloth, fish nets, hemp, paper, and tea. 

The total number of passengers departea — 89,307 — is above that of 
1899 by 13,985, the increase ^ing mostly to the Straits Settlements. 
There were 79,263 shipped for the Straits during the year, and 10,044 
for Manila. This shows an increase of 13,465 to the Straits and 520 
to Manila over the previous year. Those returning about equal the 
number departing. 

Exports from Amoy to the United States in 1900, 



Articles. 



Fonnoea OoIodk tea. 

Household goods 

Narciasus bulbs 



Total. 



Valuein United 
! States gold. 

$2,250,927.88 

787.26 

9.788.71 



2,261,608.34 



EXPORTS TO THE PHIUPPINE ISLANDS. 



Bamboo ware 

Bricks 

Cloth (fine grass). 

China ware 

Earthenware 

Fishnets 

Fruits (fresh) 

Fruits (dried) 

Granite stone 

Hemp 

Household goods. 

Ironware 

Medicines 

Miscellaneous 

Paper: 

Nol 

No 2 

Shoes (cloth) 

Tea 

Tobacco leaves . . . 

Vegefables 

Wooden ware 



11,119.49 

1,829.19 

12,888.98 

2,801.90 

4,465.68 

9,780.66 

236.06 

416.88 

8,280.22 

10,601.00 

660.96 

1,743.60 

8,166.46 

8.668.77 

9,707.83 
21,817.20 

2,499.87 

11,166.08 

651.23 

8,227.10 

2.883.64 



Total . 



112,623.06 
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ImporU of various wriideB for first half of 1901 ^ compared with first, half of three preceding 

years. 



Articles. 



Opium pounda.. 

Cotton goods pieces.. 

Woolen goods do — 

Kerosene: 

American gallons.. 

Japanese do — 

Rnasian do 

Sumatra do — 

Floor ^ pounds.. 

Morphia ounces. . 

Cotton yam pounds.. 

Rice do.... 

Transit passes for foreign goods to interior 

Transit passes for natiye goods from interior 



1901. 1900. 



266,584 
92,660 
2,807 

209,270 

2,000 

1,180,665 

879,126 

15,4X4,588 

8,667 

4,157,788 

16,807,466 

1.696 

189 



238,841 
76,486 
2,174 

886,420 



1,818,245 

457,020 

10,642,138 

10,140 

2,845,466 

26,072,188 

1,554 

182 



282,029 
87,850 
8,212 

919,870 



920,645 

250,880 

11,261,783 

8,098 

4.129,066 

102,182,583 

2,164 

212 



835,070 
86, lU 
2,248 

212.700 



904,876 

735,000 

8,779,888 

6,350 

5,581,466 

9.892,800 

1,547 

217 



Number and tonnage of vessels cleared for the United Stales during 1900. 



San Francisco 
New York.... 

Portland 

Tacoma 



Num- Net 
ber. tonnage. 



24,547 

58,414 

4,279 

7,342 



Seattle 

Philippines 

Total. 



Num- 
ber. 



Net 
tonnage. 



7,430 
24,628 



121,640 



Amoy, September 30^ 1901. 



John H. Fesler, Consul. 



CANTON. 



STEAMSHIP LINES. 



Within the past three months, many changes for the better have taken 
place, so far as communication by water is concerned. Ample means 
of communication between Canton and Hongkong are now provided by 
British, French, and Chinese steauiships which ply daily — morning 
and afternoon — carrying passengers and freight. These are supple- 
mented by hundreds of large ]unks and lorchas, which are exten- 
sively patronized by the native merchants and manufacturers, as well 
as by many foreigners, because of their remarkably low freight rates. 
Canton has also a line of steamships running daily to Macao. The 
French have established a new steamship service between Canton, 
Macao, and Kwanchauwan. Steamers run regularly between Shanghai 
and Canton, via Hongkong, and a small line of passenger launches and 
native cargo boats make <mily trips to Fatsbau and nearby towns and 
villages. An American company also has applied for permission to 
run a line of passenger and ireight steamers oetween Canton, Heng- 
chow, and Hongkong. Hengchow has a population of over one million, 
and is one of the most fertile agricultural districts of the province of 
Ewangtung. 

The totw nuinber of steamships entered and cleared in 1900 was 
7,080, representing 3,607,644 tons, a slight increase in the number of 
vessels, and a decrease in the amount of tonnage as compared with the 
figures of the previous year. In sailing vessels, i. e., lorchas, there 
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was a marked falling off, there being only 101, representing 17,149 
tons, recorded bv the maritime customs in 1900, ac^amst 297, carrying 
44,124 tons, in the previous year. This is solely due to the fact that 
the transportation of kerosene oil has reverted to the junks, which are 
propelled by oars and sails, and, although unwieldv in appearance, 
carry extraordinarily large cargoes at low rates. The junK traffic is 
regulated by the Chinese official, who keep no records, consequently 
it would be unpossible to present a fairly approximate estimate of the 
number, tonnage, etc., of those vessels. 

STEAM-LAUNOH TRAFFIO. 

The steam-launch traffic began in 1898 under the Inland Navigation 
Rules, and of the 262 launches which have been registered at Canton, a 
large proportion was locally constructed, 84 having been added during 
19(X). Nearly the whole of this mosquito fleet is under the Chinese 
flag. The launches which fly foreign flags are scarcely distinguish- 
able from those owned by natives. 

RllIiWAYS. 

Two lines of railways are projected — one between Canton and British 
Kowloon, and the other between Canton and Hankan. The latter, 
although it has received the Imperial sanction and preliminary surveys 
have been made, still remains — a project. That it would be a success, 
financially and otherwise, there is no possible doubt, and the public 
wonder is that, although the stock is said to be almost entirely m the 
hands of Americans, not a spadeful of earth has been turned for it. 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE LINE. 

Canton was connected by telegraph (an overland line) with British 
Kowloon in 1883. Another overland line was completed from Canton 
to Lung Chaufu, on the Kwangsi and Tonkin frontier, in 1884. 

An efficient telephone service is badly needed here, and would surely 
receive substantial and remunerative patronage both from Chinese 
and foreigners. 

COMMERCIAL TBAVELEBS. 

No license is required by foreigners in Kwangtung, Kwangsi, or 
Yunnan for carrying on business of any sort. 

There are no regulations affecting commercial travelei*s, but the use 
of a local passport or traveling certificate, issued bv the consul and 
countersigned Dy the viceroy, is indispensable for foreigners travel- 
ing in the interior of Kwangtung, Kwangsi, or Yunnan. 

LIEJN TAX. 

Regarding the special taxes or excises which^ in addition to the pre- 
vailing tarin rates, affect trade with the United States, I desire to 
again call attention to the odious system of "squeezes," which, under 
the pretense of collections for likin and fort taxes, have to be endured 
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at almost every station on the East, West, and North rivers, accord- 
ing to the rapacity of the local manoarins. I am satisfied, from prac- 
tical expjerience, that the likin tax is largely necessary, to enable the 
authorities to meet the expenses of local administration. The fort 
taxes were originally imposed in 1888, ostensibly to pay for the con- 
struction, arming, etc., of fortified places, such as the forts on the 
Pearl River, about 30 miles from Canton. 

tarht. 

I have just received the following official notification, issued by the 
Chinese Imperial maritime customs at Canton, dated November 14, 
1901. 

CUSTOMS NOTIFICATION. 
[No. 214.] 

Notice is hereby given that: 

1. On and after the 11th instant, the tariff of import duties hitherto existing and the 
list of duty-free goods cease to be operative, and until further notice whatever is 
imported, with certain exceptions, is to pay an effective 6 per cent ad valorem duty. 

2. The exceptions are as follows: 

a. Foreign nee, cereals, and flour, as well as gold and silver coined and uncoined, 
are exempt from duty. 

b. The miport duty on opium remains unchanged at 30 taels, that and likin at the 
rate of 80 taels, or 110 taels in all, per picul, being payable simultaneously, as at 
present. 

c. Foreign goods on the way to China, or which shall have been dispatched to 
China within six days after the signature of the protocol — ^that is, on or before the 
13th September— are to pav import duty according to the old tariff, a fixed duty if 
enumerated, and an ad valorem 6 per cent duty if unenumerated, and are to be 
exempt from duty if on the duty-free list. Goods dispatched after the 13th Septem- 
ber are to pay an effective 6 per cent according to the new rule. 

d. Merchandise taken out of bond is to pay duty according to its liability on the 
day of bonding— that is, if already in bond, or if bonded on any future day, but 
forming part oi a cai^o now on the way to China or dispatched to China on or before 
the 13tn September, it is to be treated according to the old tariff and tariff rules. 
All other bonded imports are to pay an effective 5 per cent. 

e. Whatever is imported for the use of l^ations at Pekin is exempt from import 
duty; applications for exemption permits, etc., to be countersigned and sealed by 
the consiilate of the legation concerned. 

f. Whatever is shipped or discharged for the use of foreign forces, military or naval, 
is exempt from duty; applications lor exemption permite, etc., to be countersigned 
and sealed by the consulate of the fla^ concerned. 

3. The values on which the new tariff is to fix duties will be the average values for 
the three jrears 1897, 1898, 1899, but pending its completion and publication, and in 
order to minimize trouble and expedite business, duty will be accepted on the values 
set forth in the statistical secretary's list of values for 1897; copies will soon be pro- 
curable (price, 50 cents per copy), at Shanghai at Messrs. Kelly & Walsh's ana at 
outports at the custom-nouse. Where the valuation of this list is questioned, the 
market value of the day minus duty and charges, or where that can not be ascer- 
tained, invoice value plus 10 per cent will rule instead; but as this will involve 
detention of goods concerned at owner's risk and expense till such market, or failing 
market, invoice value can be ascertained and settled, it is hoped the valuation of the 
list will be acquiesced in. 

4. Goods exported pay duty according to the tariff hitherto existing. 

5. Coast-traae duty, which is not an import duty but a coast duty on native produce 
inward, remains as before, and is not affected by the effective 6 per cent rules. 

By order of the inspector-general. 

[seal.] F. a. Morgan, 

Commissioner of Customs^ 
GufirroM-HousB, Canton^ November 14, 1901, 

H. Doc. 320 i9 
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Inasmuch as it may be of considerable interest, financially and other- 
wise, to our merchants and manufacturers at home, 1 quote the list of 
values: 

Ligt showing the percentage of the duiy on the average market value for the year 1897. 

SUNDRIES. 



Description of goods. 



Unit 



Daty per 
tinii 



Avenige 

Shanslud 

msTKet 

value per 

unit 

during 

1897. 



Percent- 
age of 
duty on 
aversge 
market 
Talue 
during 
1897. 



Acid: 

Carbolic: 

Europe 

Japan 

atric: 

Europe 

Japan 

Muriatic: 

Europe 

Japan 

Nitric: 

Europe 

Japan 

Acetic: 

Europe 

Japan 

Tartaric: 

Europe 

Japan 

Sulphuric: 

Europe 

Japan 

Agar-agar: 

Japan 

Straits 

Amber 

Aniseed, Star, Hongkong . . 

Apricot seed 

Arsenic: 

Red 

White 

Asbestus: 

Packing 

Tape 

Rings 

Yam 

Boiler preserrati ves 

Asphalt roofing 

Bags: 

Gunny: 

New 

Old 

Cotton 

Hemp, new 

Straw, new 

Bamboo ware 

Barley, pearl 

Basins, tin 

Beans and peas 

Bedsteads and bedding — 

Beer and porter 

Birds' nests 

Biscuits, foreign 

Bone ware 

Bones: 

Tiger 

Elephant 

Borax: 

Hongkong 

American 

Clarified, foreign 

Bristles 

Brooms, bamboo 

Brushes, foreign 

Buckets, iron, galvanised . 
Building materials 



Picul.. 
....do. 



.do- 
.do. 



.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 



Cat^.. 

.'.'.'.'.6o'. 
.....do. 
Gallon. 
Piece.. 



Thousand . 

.....do 

do 

do 

Hundred . . 

Picul 

do 

Gross 

Picul 

Value 



Catty.. 
Picul.. 
do. 



.do. 
.do. 



....do 

....do..... 

....do 

do 

Thousand , 

Dozen 

do 

Value 



ffk.taOs.'^ 

P> 
|i! 
|i| 

0150 
5 

0500 
0450 

04 50 
0450 



0200 
750 

00 6 

0550 
1600 



1550 



HJctadi.* 
22 
9 

88 
70 

18 
12 

28 
16 



22 
20 



70 



17 
8 

2.80 
7.60 
480 

82 

20 

8 
14 

.70 
1.50 
1.60 

.80 
1.00 
1.60 



90 
55 
60 
70 
27 
25 

8.40 

5 

2 



13 
36.25 

66 
11 

12 

14 

80 

40 

40 
3.60 
3.50 



•The Halkwan tael was valued by the U. 8. Mint, Jan. 1, 1902, at 68 cents. 

* Five per cent ad valorem. • Various. * Free. • Taels 1 per dozen. 
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Listshomng the jyercerUage of the duty on the average market value fcr the year 1897 — Cont'd. 

SUNDRIES-Contliiued. 



Deacription of goods. 



Unit. 



Duty per 
unit. 



8hangj 
market 
value per 

unit 
durinf 

1897. 



Percent- 
age of 
duty on 
average 
market 
value 
during 
1897. 



Butter and cheese 

Buttons, brass, Europe . . . , 
Camphor: 

Japan , 

Formosa 

Refined 

Refuse 

Baroos— 

Clean 

Refuse 

Candles: 

9tol2i ounces 

12itol6 ounces 

Carpets 

Cassia lignea 

Cement: 

Portland 

Green Island 

Japan 

Chemical products 

China ware: 

Fine, Japan 

Coarse, Japan 

Cinnabar 

Cinnamon 

Clams: 

Dried 

In shell 

Clocks 

Clothing: 

Foreign 

Silk 

Coal: 

American 

Australian 

Cardiff 

Japan 

Tonkin, in bricks 

Cockles 

Coffee 

Coir and coir ware 

Coke: 

English 

Japan 

Comforters 

Compoy 

Confectionery, in bottles: 

Japan 

Foreign 

Coral: 

Raw 

Broken 

Refuse 

Imitation 

Beads 

Fblse 

Japan 

Cordage: 

Manila 

Spun yam 

Houseline 

Marline 

Sea lead line 

Halyard 

Hemp, Russian 

Corks 

Cosmestic, hair, Japan. . . . 
Cotton ^ns: 

Worked by hand 

Parts of 

Cotton: 

Raw- 
Indian 

Saigon 

Waste 



Value . 
Gross:. 

Picul.. 
....do. 
.....do. 
....do. 



Cat 



:*!■ 



Picul 

....do 

Hundred .. 
Picul 



....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
Value . 



Picul.. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 



....do. 
....do. 
Piece.. 

Value . 
Picul.. 



Ton ... 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
Picul.. 
....do. 
....do. 



Ton ... 

do. 

Dozen . 
Picul.. 



Dozen . 
....do. 



Cati 



....do. 
Picul.. 

:^%: 

....do. 



Picul 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

Thousand . 
Picul 



Piece.. 
....do. 



Picul.. 
.....do. 
....do. 



Hk,tael8. 
(•) 
0055 

0750 
0750 
07 50 
0750 

1800 
0720 



^3 

8500 
0600 



0900 
0450 
0750 
1500 



10 000 

0050 
0050 
0050 
0050 
0050 

100 

0150 

01 50 



100 



350 



850 



•Free. 



»» Per box. 



• Five per cent ad valorem. 



0850 
8 50 



Hk,taeU. 



0.48 

85 
40 
45 
11 

54.66 
6 

»»3 
b4 



18 

2 

1.67 

1.67 



80 
10 
62 
90 

10 

5 

42 



600 

18 

8 
14 

6 
10 

1.05 
40 

4.50 

22 
14.5 
1.89 
45 

.80 



24 
10 
6 
600 
14 
11 
10 

16.50 
14 
14 
15 
27 
28 
11 
5 
10 

20 

4 



15 
17 



12.79 

2.14 
1.87 
1.66 
6.88 

2.88 
12 



8.88 

5 
5 
5 
5 

1.12 
4.50 
1.21 
1.66 

5 
5 
5 



.88 
.62 
.86 
.88 
.50 



2.22 



1.08 

5 

5 



.42 
5 
5 

.06 
5 
5 
5 

2.12 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
5 



2.88 
2.06 



8 5 
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OOMMEBOIAL BELATI0N8 — ANNUAL BEPOBTB. 



lAst showing the percentage of the duty on the average market value for the year 1897 — CJont'd. 

SUNDRIES— Continued. 



Deflcription of goods. 



Covers: 

Bed 

Table 

Cow bezoar, Indian 

Crockery 

Curiosities 

Curtains: 

Bed 

Window 

Cutlery , 

CutUeflsh 

Preserved, in tins 

Dyes and colors: 

Aniline 

Gamboge 

Green, emerald 

LoflTWOod extract 

Ocner 

Prussian blue: 

No.l 

No.2 

Smalt 

Ultramarine 

Unclassed 

Electric materials 

Electro-plated ware 

Elephant teeth: 

Whole 

Broken 

Shavinffs 

Emery clotn 

Emery powder 

Fan handles- 
Ebony 

Ivory, carved 

Bamboo 

Pans- 
Silk 

Gauze 

Feather 

Palm-leaf, fine 

Feathers, kingfishers' , whole 

Felt 

Filters 

Firecrackers and fireworks 

Fishery products 

Flint, steel 

Flour 

Fodder, from America 

Fungus 

Galangal 

Ginseng. American 

Glass, window 

Glassware, foreign '. 

Glue 

Gold ware 

Grasscloth 

Hams. American and European . 

Hats, foreign 

Hemp 

Hides^cow 

Hops, European and American . . 

Hose 

Hosiery 

India rubber 

Isinglass , 

Ivory ware 

Jewelry , 

Lace , 

Lacquer ware 

LaimM and lamp ware 

Red 

White 

'ellow , 



•Five per cent ad valorem. 



Unit 



Hundred, 
-...do.... 

Catty 

Value 

.....do.... 



....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
Plcul.. 
Dozen. 

Value. 
Picul.. 
..-.do. 
.....do. 
....do. 



....do. 
....do. 
....do- 
....do. 
.....do. 
Value. 
....do. 



Picul.. 
....do. 
....do. 
Ream.. 
Picul.. 



Hundred . . 

....do 

....do 



do 

do 

do 

Thousand . 
Hundred.. 

Value 

do 

Picul 

do 

do 

do 

Value 

Picul 

do 

do 

Box 

Value 

Picul 

do 

do 

do 

Piece 

Picul 

do 

do 

Value 

Dozen 

Picul 

do 

do 

Value 

do 

Picul 

Value 



Picul .- 

do. 

do. 



^Free. 



Duty per 
unii 



0600 
(•) 
0250 



Average 

Shanghai 

market 

value per 

unit 

during 

1897. 



HJciada. 
100 
160 
900 



•18 
•4 



U 
12 



66 
80 

12.29 
10.62 

60 
25 
80 
12 
17.68 



850 

80 

30 
5.29 
1.82 

9 

160 

6 

50 
60 
128 
10 
9 



18 

64,200 

70 

25 



.51 



10 
15 
80 





5 


9 


6.65 


10.45 


5 


4.60 


5.43 


8.76 








20 


8 


4 


2.50 


800 


.76 


8.50 


4.28 




6 



1.41 
68.29 



500 



80 



DigitUed by 



9.50 
8.50 
9.50 

• Per dozen. 



Percent- 
age of 
duty on 
average 
market 
value 
during 
1897. 
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List showing the percentage of the duty on the average market value for the year 1897 — Cont'd. 

SUNDRIES— Continued. 



Description of goods. 


Unit 


Duty per 
unit 


Average 

Shanghai 

nmrket 

value per 

unit 

during 

1897. 


Percent- 
age of 
duty on 
average 
market 
value 
during 
1897. 


Leather, cow. foreign r 


Picul 

Value 

Piece 

Value 

Picul 

Hundred ... 
do 


Hk.taeU. 
0420 

% 

02 00 

0500 
0200 
0200 
0200 
0200 

(•) 
0200 

0900 

0600 

0200 

(**) 
0450 

0700 

2000 

0S60 
0500 

i 

0500 
0800 
0100 

(k) 

0850 

0500 
0400 
2000 
0090 
0150 
0500 

100 
1000 
12 00 

10000 

0150 
7 5 


Hk.taa8. 

82 


.51 


Linen, household 




Uve stock 


84.32 





MRP.hlfiArv 


5 


Marble slabs ..'. .'.'..'. 


6 

32.50 
76.25 
4.66 
12 

4.92 
L68 
8 
.02 
182 

.21 
25 

.14 

10.22 

.76 

1.05 

.65 

520 


8.33 


Mats: 

Bamboo ,,.,,,,,,. 


.62 


KAtt'^n 


.26 


Straw 


do 


4.29 


Rush 


do 


1.66 


Matting, straw 


Roll 

Dozen 

Plcul 

Feet 

Catty 

Mille 

Picul 

Gallon 

Picul 

Gallon 

do 


4.06 


Milk, condensed, in tin.«» 




Mother-of-pearl shell 


6.66 


Molding 


5 


Musk 


.49 


Needles 


5 


NntgRlk 


2 


OU: 

Kerosene, American 


5 


Castor 


1.96 


£ngine 


5 


Olive 




Paint 


do 


5 


Sandalwood 


do 


5 


Oilcloth 


Value 

Picul 

do 


5 


Paint, green 


5.50 

42.95 
2.50 
1,200 

9.80 
14.40 


8.18 


Paper: 

Gilt 


1.63 


Printing 


Ream 

Picul 

do 




Pearls, false 


.17 


'■""Btiik 


8.67 


White 


do 


8.47 


PhotCMrranhlc materials 


Value 

Plcul 

...do 


5 


Htch?!?.!.^!^^!^ ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


i.85 
17.40 

9 
15 

4 

n.60 
40.68 
14.62 
16.50 
56.91 

7.68 
13.76 
118 

4 

2 
47 

1.07 

645.60 
40 
550 


5 


Potash, chlorate of 


5 


Preserves 


do 


5.55 


Rattan ware . 


do . . - 


2 


Rice, curry 


do 


2.50 


Rope: 

Coir 


do 


5 


Cotton 


do 


5 


Hemp 


do 


5 


Manila 


do 


2.12 


Safes 


Piece 

Picul 

... .do 


5 


Saltpeter 


6.51 


Sandalwood 


2.91 


Sea-horse teeth 


do 


1.69 


Sea shells 


...do ... . 


2.25 


Seaweed 


do 


7.50 


Sharks' fins 


.. ..do 


1.06 


Shoes and boots, leather. European 


Pair 

Picul 

do 




SUk: 

Raw 


1.65 


Refuse or waste 


2.50 


Piece goods 


do 


2.18 


Ribbons, Europe 


Value 

Picul 

do 


5 


Thread and yam 


217.20 
5.000 . 

.20 
.30 

1.26 
.90 
.14 
.53 

8 

8.89 
.68 
20 


6 


Silverware 


.20 


Skins (fur): 

Badger 


Piece 

do 


5 


Dog 


5 


Fox— 

I^arge.. 


. ...do 


12 


Qinail 


do 


8.88 


Goat 


do 


lb 


t 


5 


Lamb 


do 


5 


Lynx 


do 


5 


Seal 


do 


5 


Sheep 


do 


5 


Squirrel 


Hundred . . . 

Piece 

Plcul 


5'0 
7 200 


2.88 


Sundry ^ , , 


5 


Snuff, Ibrdgn 


hob 


1.44 



•Free. 



^Five per cent ad valorem. 

uigitized by 
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OOMMEBOIAL RELATIONS — ANNUAL BKP0BT8. 



List showing the percentage oftheduty on the average market value for the year 18S7 — Cont'd. 

SUNDRIES— Continued. 



Description of goods. 


Unit 


Du^jer 


Average 

Shanghai 

market 

value per 

unit 

during 

1897. 


Percent- 
age of 
duty on 
avenge 
market 
value 
during 
18^ 


*»^ 


Picul 

... .do 


m.tad8. 

(') 
(•) 

(*) 

(b) 
(b) 

0120 
0200 
0200 
0260 

0200 

0200 

2600 
2600 
0860 
1260 
0200 

(b) 

(b 

b 
0086 
0600 
0180 

0660 

0080 
0116 
0860 


Hk.taa». 
4.86 
7.88 




Toilet 




Bpirita 


Value 

Gallon 

Value 

Picul 

do 




Spirits of wine 


.60 


5 


Stoves and grates 


5 


Sugar. 

Brown 


8.65 
4.85 
6.60 
7.70 
.76 
12 
17 
8 
.17 

21 
18 
8.40 
82 
10 


8.29 


White 


4.12 


Refined 


do 


8 67 


Candy 


do 


S.26 


Cane 


do 


5 


Sulphur 


do 


1.06 


Sulphuric acid 


. ...do 


5 


Tallow, animal 


do 


2.60 


Tar 


Gallon 

Picul 

do 


5 


Tea: 

Green. Japan 


11.90 


Black....™ 


19.28 


Tinder 


do 


4.17 


Tinfoil 


do 


8.91 


Tortoiseshell 


Catty 

Value 

Gross 

Gallon 

Piece 

Picul 

do 


2.60 


Toys 


5 


Trays, tin 


8.94 
.76 

2.25 
48 
80 

8.92 
14 

2 

2.90 
10 
.70 


5 


Turpentine 


5 


Umbrellas, silk 


1.56 


Varnish 


1.04 


Vermicelli and macaroni, Japan 


.60 


Watches ...! 


Piece 

Picul 

do 


5 


Wax. Janan 


4.61 


Wood: 

Camagon 


1.60 


Rose and red 


do 


8.97 


Wool, sheep's 


do 


8.60 


Worm tablets, in bottles .• 


Dozen 









METAI^. 



AlumipuTn .,,..,.,.,„,.,,,.-,-,,,.-,,,,,,,., , 


Pound 

Picul 

do 


Hk,taeU. 
(') 

(') 

1160 
1000 
1000 

1000 

1600 
1000 

/?oo 

1600 
1 600 

1160 
1160 
1160 
1 500 
1160 

0076 
0125 
0126 


Hk,Uid8. 
2.40 
24 

n 

21 
62 
22 
80 
86 
1.20 
10 
88 
80 
61 

14 

24 

24.68 

21 

26 

86.62 

88 

88 

88 

88 

40 

2 

2.78 

2.40 


5 


Babbitt metal 


5 


Bottom metal 


5 


Brass: 

Wire 


do 


6.48 


Screws 


do 


1.92 


Rods 


do 


4.54 


Sheets and plates 


do 


ass 


Tubes 


do 


2.88 


Powd er 


Catty 

Picul 

do 


5 


Dust 


5 


Brass foil 


8.96 


Brassware 


do 


8.88 


Bronze 


do 


6 


Copper: 


do 


6 


Nails 


do 


- 6.28 


Bar and rod 


do 


6.1C 


Sheets and plates 


do 


7.14 


Wire 


do 


5 


Tubes 


do 


8.24 


Nuts 


do 


8.08 


Bolts 


do 


8. OS 


Rivets ^. 


do 


8.08 


Screws 


do 


8.96 


Copperware 


do 


2.87 


Iron: 

Pig 


do 


8.75 


S&::::::::::::::::;:;:::::!;::::::!!i"::::;::::: 


do 


4.66 


Hoop 


do 


6.21 



•Free. 



i> Five per cent ad valorem. 
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LittshowingihepercerUage of the duty on the average market value for the year 1897 — Cont'd. 

METALS— Continued. 



Description of goods. 


Unit 


Duty per 
unit. 


Average 

Shanghai 

market 

value per 

unit 

during 

1897. 


Percent- 
age of 
duty on 
average 
market 
value 
during 
1897. 


Iron— Continued. 

Sheets and plates 


Plcul 

do 


Hk.tadB. 
0125 
12 5 


Hk.taels. 
8 

2.70 
6 

4.60 
6 
8 
5 
2 

2.65 
6 
8 

6.10 

6 

8.90 
16 
40 
640 
96 

2 

L90 

L70 

L20 

2 

L60 

2 

L25 

2.85 

2.30 

2.85 

1.86 

2.10 

1.20 

1.80 

1.80 

L70 

L90 

8.50 
5 
4 

8.75 
21 
2.75 

80 

6 

82 

5 

1.80 

7.10 

85 

6L80 

60 

46 

21 

52 

66 

12 
6 
9 

18 
26 
18 


4.17 


Cobbles..... 


4.64 


Rope 


do 


I'l 

1 1 

: 




5 


Nidls 


do 


6 


Anchors and chains 


do 


6 


Screws 


do 


5 


Tubes 


do 


6 


Ralls s. 


do 


6 


Nail-rod 


do 


0125 
0250 
(•) 

0250 
0650 

i 

2 


4.72 


Wire 


do 


4.17 


Ironware 


do 


6 


Lead: 

In pigs 


do 


4.10 


Piping 


do 


5 


Sheets 


do 


9.32 


Wire..... 


do 


6 


Nickel 


do 


5 


Platinum 


Catty 

Picui 

do 


6 


Quicksilver 


2.06 


Old iron: 

Boiler stays 


^1 

11 

1 

1 
ri 

1 
r 1 

I'l 
1 
1 1 
1 ' 
1 1 

< 1 

n 
ri 


') 


A 


5 


Iron bars 


do 


5 


Iron shafting 


do 


6 


Fire-bars 


do 


5 


Nail-rod. spoiled 


do 


5 


n\A hrtum hlN« , 


do 


6 


Telegraph wire 


do 


5 


Flat wire 


do 


6 


Cable wire 


da 


5 


Flat bar bands 


do 


6 


Old bar steel 


do 


5 


Steel wire rope 


do 


5 


Ronnd irfm r T . . - 


do 


5 


Filings 


do 


5 


Boiler plates 


do 


6 


Bunker plat^ 


do 


5 


Ship plates 


do 


5 


Casknoope 


do 


6 


Steel- 
Angles 


do 


0260 
0260 
0260 
0250 
0250 
0125 

1250 

0400 
4 


6 


Bars 


do 


6 


Hoops 


do 


6.26 


Plates 


do 


6.67 


Wire 


do 


1.19 


Mild 


do 


4.54 


Tin: 

In slabs 


do 


4.17 


Refuse 


do 


5 


Tinfoil 


do 


8.91 


Tin plates: 

New 


do 


8 


Old 


do 


5 


Colored 


do 


5.68 


Tinware 


do 






i 

k\ 
kl 


5 


White metal 


do 


6 


Wire 


do 


6 


pheeting 


do 


5 


Old 


do 


6 


Bars 


do 


6 


White metal ware 


do 


5 


Wire netting and gauze- 
Galvanized 


do 


5 


Iron 


do 


5 


Brass 


do 


5 


Yellow metal: 

Bar and rod 


do 


0900 

0900 
0900 
0900 
(•) 


5 


Tubes 


do 


5 


Sheets and plates 


do 


5 


Nails .- 


....do.- . . 




Nuts and bolts 


do 


17 
18 


5.29 


Old 


do 


5 



•Five per cent ad valorem. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



List showing the percentage of the duty on the average market value for the year 1897 — Cont' d. 

METALS— Continued. 



Description of goods. 


Unit. 


Duty per 
unit. 


Shanghai 

value per 

unit 

during 

18»7. 


Percent- 
age of 
duty on 
average 
market 
value 
during 
1S97. 


Zinc: 

Sheets 


Picul 

do 


HJi.tad9. 
It 


ffk. taeU. 
10.20 

6 

5.50 
26 


5 


$Ahpf>t1ng, oM 


5 


Old ^ 


do 


6 


Gun metal 


do 


5 









COTTON PIECE GOODS. 



Shirtings, gray: 

38-38i yards by 88 inches, 6 pounds 

38-38^ yards by 38 inches, 7 pounds 

38-38i yards by 38 inches, 8.4 pounds 

38-38i yards by 88 inches, 10 pounds 

88-384 yards by 88 inches, 11 pounds 

38-38i yards by 88 inches, 12 pounds 

88-684 yards by 88 inches, 13 pounds 

Shirtings, white: 

40 yards by 85 inches 

40 3rards by 86 inches 

Drills, American, 40 yards by 29 inches 

Jeans, American, 80 yards by 29 inches 

T cloth: 

24 yards by 82 inches, 7 pounds 

24 yards by 86 inches, 8 pounds 

24 yards by 86 inches, 9 pounds 

24 yards by 86 inches, 10 pounds 

Shirtings, d ved , plain 

Sheetings, ayed,American, 40by 26 

Cotton camlets, 80 yards by 31 inches 

Cotton lenos, white. 

Chintzes: 

24-28 yards by 28 inches 

Assorted,80by 28 inches.... 

Cotton lenos, printed, 24 bv30 

Cotton cambrics, printed, 24 by 80 

T cloths, printed, 24 by 28 

Twills, piin ted, speciaJ 

Lawns, printed, special 

Muslins: 

Printed, 12 yards by 42 

Checks, 12 by 42 

White, 12 by 88-42 

Cotton damasks: 

82 inches 

Dyed, 82 inches 

DimiUee 

Handkerchiefs 

Printed, 28-32 

Cambric, 28-82 

Blue, Europe 

Velvets: 

Black,35 by 22 Inches 

Printed, 85 yards by 26 inches 

Velveteens, black, 60 by 18 inches 

Cotton and linen: 

40-42 by 34 inches 

50 bv 36 inches 

Cotton flannels: 
American— 

Laconla, improved, 30 yards by 20 inches 

A. Lion chop standard, 80 by 29 inches 

A. Three stag heads, Ellerton New Mills, 80 

yards by 30-32 inches 

Q. Crown chop, Ellerton New Mills, 80 yards 

by 80-82 inches 

P. Crown chop, Ellerton New MUls, 82 yards 

by 30-82 inches 

Inman head chop, Ellerton New Mills, 80 

yards by 80-82 Inches 

I. Three stag heads, Ellerton New Mills, 80 

yardH by 30-82 inches 

Locomotive G, B., 80 yards by 82 inches 



Pfece.- 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



....do. 
...-do- 
....do. 
Dozen . 
....do. 
...-do. 
....do. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



.do. 
.do. 



.do. 
.do. 



Hk.taeU. 
0080 
0080 
0080 
0080 
0080 
00 80 
0080 

0080 
0080 
100 
007 5 

004 
0040 
0080 
0080 
00 15 
0150 
0150 
0100 

00 70 
007 
007 
0070 
0070 
00 70 
0070 

0085 
0085 
0085 

0000 
0200 
0065 
0025 
0025 
2 5 
0025 

0185 
185 
0214 

0200 
02 



(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 

r4 



HI. tads. 
0.73 
1.58 
1.82 
2.25 
2.82 
2,72 
3.25 

1.77 
8.12 
2.90 
2.14 

1.85 
2.14 
2.59 
2.70 
8.10 
8.07 
2.20 
1.65 

L42 
1.59 
1.65 
1.85 
1.60 
8.84 
L90 

.66 
.66 
.66 

8.50 
8.70 
1.45 
.24 
.51 
.37 
.48 

6.65 
6.80 
6 

8 
15.50' 



8.80 
8.80 

8.80 

8.80 

8.80 

8.80 

8.80 
8.80 



•Five per cent ad valorem. 
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lA8t showing (he percentage of the duty on the average market value for the year 18S7 — Cont'd. 
COTTON PIECE QOODS-Oontinued. 



Description of goods. 



Unit 



Duty per 
unit. 



Average 

Sbanehai 

market 

value per 

unit 

during 

1897. 



Percent- 
age of 
duty on 
average 
market 
value 
during 
1897. 



Cotton flannels— Continued. 
American— Continued. 

Joss chop G., Victoria Mills, 80 yaids by 29 

inches , 

Joss chop R., Victoria Mills, 30 yards by 29 

inches , 

Dyed, 60 yards by 26 inches , 

Dutch. 80 yards by 29-32 inches 

English, 80 yards by 80-31 inches 

Japanese, 15 yards by 29 inches , 

Striped, 30 yards by 29 inches , 

Fancy— 

80 yards by 31 inches , 

80 yards by 24 inches 

16 yards by 24 inches , 

15 yards by 22 inches , 

Dyed, SO yards by 80 inches , 

Cotton cloth: 
Japanese— 

80 yards by 81 inches, with dyed thread , 

80 yards by 24 inches, with dyed thread 

IS yards by 19 inches, with dyed thread , 

11 yards by 16 inches, with dyed thread 

SO yards by 31 inches, with dyed thread 

Cotton, Japanese, 11 yards by 12 inches 

Cotton crepe, Japanese, 80 yards by 13 inches 

Cotton crimps, Japanese: 

24 yards oy 28 inches 

80 yards by 80-301 inches 



Lawns, dyed, plain, 24 yards by 30 inches 

Muslins, dyed, plain. 12 yards by 88-42 inches. 
Cotton, Spanish, stripes, 20 yards by 64 inches. , 
Towels: 

Printed, 14 inches by 29 inches 

Turkish, 20 inches by 48 inches 

Japanese- 



Bath, large 

Large size 

Mahomedans, 80 yards by 36 inches 

Fancy cotton, Oxford, 30 yards by 28-29 inches. , 



Dozen . 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
Yard.. 



Dozen . 
....do. 



....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
Piece . . 
....do. 



Hk.tael». 

(M 



Hk.taeU. 
3.80 

3.80 

6 

3.60 

4 

L70 

3.40 

3.60 

3.60 

1.90 

2 

3.60 



8 
3 

1.20 
.60 
3 

1.20 
3.50 

2.60 

3.40 

1.76 

.66 

.17 

.30 
.90 

1.50 
8.50 
1.80 
2.40 
2.80 



COTTON YARN. 



ICnffH»>h 


Picul 

... do . 


HLtaeU. 
07 00 
0700 
7 


m.tael8. 
83 

22.67 
23.33 


2.12 


Induin 


3 09 


Japanese 


do 


3 









COTTON THREAD. 



English: 

2-fold 


Picul 

do 


m. taeU. 
0720 
0720 

0720 
7 20 
0720 


Hk.taeU, 
29 
29 

21 
21 
60 


2.48 


8-fold 


2.48 


Bombay: 

2-fold •. 


do 


3.43 


8-fold 


do 


3.43 


Spooled \ 


do 


1.20 









WOOLEN MANUFACTURES. 



Blankets: 

White, 96 by 76 inches . 
Red— 

96 by 76 inches 

76 by 68 Inches 

72 by 60 inches 

68 by 58 inches 



Pair. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



»Fiye per cent ad valorem. 



Hk.tads. 
2 

0200 
0200 
2 
0200 
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Hk.taeU. 
14 



6.80 

6 

6.80 
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lAsl showing the percentage of the duty on the average market vaiuefor the year 1897 — ContM. 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURES-Oontlnued. 



Desodption of goods. 



Unit 



Duty per 
unit. 



Avenge 

Shanghai 

market 

value per 

unit 

during 

1897. 



Percent- 
age of 
duty on 
average 
market 
value 
during 
1897. 



Cloth: 

Broad, 26-27 yards by 70-72 Inches. . . . 

Medium, 25-27 yards by 70-72 inches. , 

Habit. 25-27 yards by 70-72 inches ... 

Russian, 1^20 yards by 72 inches 

Pilot, 19-20 yards by 72 Inches 

Long Ells: 

24 yards by 28 inches, 7 pounds 

24 yards by 27 inches, 8 pounds 

24 yards by 81 Inches, 10 pounds 

24 yardb by 81 inches, 12 pounds 

Camlets: 

Dutch 

English— 

60 yards by 80-81 Inches 

60-62 yards by 29 inches 

Flannels: 

40-42 yards by 80 Inches 

40-42 yards by 29-80 Inches 

Dyed, 29 inches 

Striped, 29 inches 

Lastings: 

Plain, 80-81 yards by 80-81 inches ... 

Figured, 80-81 yards bv 80-81 Inches . 

Ciepe, 80 yards by 81 inches 

Imitation, 80-81 yards by 31 inches . . 

Bunting, 86 yards by 18 inches 

Alpacas, 28 inches 

Merinos. 



Chang. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 



.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



Serges, 80 inches 

Tweeds, 54 inches 

Reps, 62 inches 

Woolen and cotton balzarines, 29-81 yards by 80-82 
inches 



do. 

.....do. 

do. 

do. 

Piece.. 
Yard .. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



Piece. 



Hictadt. 
0185 
0185 
0185 
0186 
0186 

0045 
0046 
0045 
0045 

0100 

0050 
0050 

0040 
0040 
0040 
00 40 

0050 
0050 
0050 
0085 
0200 



(•) 



Hk,taeU. 
6.2877 
5.2486 
4.8961 
2.6S18 
8.4160 

.7621 
.8151 
.8714 
.M65 

2.2927 

.8277 
.8674 

1.8708 
1.4100 
1.6667 
1.6667 

1.1260 

1.0660 
.8747 
.9721 

4.76 
.60 
.66 
.46 

1.76 

1 

2.18 



2.55 
2.67 
2.76 
5. OS 
8.96 

6.90 
5.51 
5.16 
4.76 

4.86 

6.04 
6.88 

2.92 
2.84 

2.56 
2.66 

4.44 

4.60 

6.72 

5.14 

4.21 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 



WOOLEN YARN. 



Woolen yam 

Berlin wool: 

6i-ounce bundles . 

8-ounoe bundles .. 



Picul. 



-do. 
.do. 



Hk.tael8. 
8000 



8000 
8000 



Hk^taeU. 
82 



98 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



3.66 



8.22 
S.22 



Canvas, merchant navy, etc 

Cotton duck 

Hessian cloth, 46 inches 

Plush: 

24 Inches 

Imitation seal, 15 yards by 15 inches 

Imitation (inferior) 12 yards by 48 inches 

Silk and cotton mixtures, French sateens, 28-38 inches. 
Silk and cotton mixtures, Japanese 



Bolt.. 
Piece. 
Yard. 



....do. 
....do. 

do. 

....do. 
Picul.. 



Hk.iaat. 
0400 
0400 



5500 



Sk,tad$. 
11.60 
11 
.064 

1.06 
6 

2.60 
.75 
148 



8.64 
8.64 
6 

5 
6 
5 
5 
8.86 



LINEN. 



Fine, 86 inches 


Piece 

do 


mctadt. 
0500 
0200 

1^1 


HLtaeU. 

14 

6.77 

.70 

.60 


8.67 


Coarse, 27 inches 


2.96 


Thread 


Pound.:.... 
do 


5 


Cord 


5 









TIMBER. 



Hard-wood beams: 

26 feet and over 

Under 26 feet by 12 by 12 inches . 



Cubic feet., 
Each 



• Five per cent ad valorem. 



Hk.tadt. 
(') 
0160 



Hk.tads. 
0.40 
10.40 



6 
1.44 
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List showing the percentage of the duty on the average market value for the year 18S7 — Cont'd. 

TIMBEIl-Contlnued. 



Description of goods. 



Unit 



Duty per 
unit. 



Ayerace 

Shanghai 

market 

value per 

unit 

during 

1897. 



Percent- 
age of 
duty on 
average 
market 
value 
during 
1897. 



Hard-wood planks: 

Japan 

Singapore, under 24 feet by 12 by 8 inches . 

Singapore, under 16 feet by 12 by 8 inches . 
Hard- wood masts and spars: 

40 feet 

60 feet 

Over 60 feet 

Teak-wood planks 

Teak- wood beams 

Soft-wood planks: 

1 inch thick 

Hongkong, 1 inch thick 

Soft-wood bea^, 1 inch thick 

Soft-wood piles and poles 

Camphor-wood planks 

Oregon pine: 



Cubic feet.. 
Hundred . . . 
do 



Each 

....do 

....do 

Cubic feet.. 
....do 



Boug] 
8arfa( 



iced. 



1,000 sq. feet 

do 

....do 

Each 

Cubic feet.. 

1,000 sq. feet 
do. 



HLtada. 

8600 
2000 

4000 
6000 
100 
00 3 5 
0035 

0700 
700 
7 00 
0080 
(•) 

0700 



Hk.tad$. 
.40 
240 



54 

76 
110 
1.50 
1.50 

25 

85.50 

18 
.85 
.70 



30 
SO 



5 

1.46 

1.25 

7.41 
7.89 
9.06 
2.33 
2.83 

2.80 
1.97 
8.89 
3.53 
5 

2.83 
5 



• Five per cent ad valorem. 



The following articles among sundries vary considerably in value, 
according to quality, etc. 



Description of goods. 



Classiflca- 
tion. 



Variation 
in value. 



Duty. 



Variation 
in percent- 
age of duty 
on value. 



Bichodemar, black 

Bichodemar, white 

Birds' nests, first quality 

Books, Chinese 

Bristles, according to length 

Cassia llgnea 

Cinnamon 

Cow besoar, from Honkong 

Cow besoar, Indian 

Dates, black 

Dyes and colors, gamboge 

Dyes and picric acid, English 

Dyes aod picric acid, German 

Feathers, fowl, undeaned 

Feathers, fowl, cleaned 

Feathers, duck, gray, undeaned . . . 
Feathen, duck, white, undeaned . . 

Feathers, duck, white, cleaned 

Feathers, goose, undeaned 

Feathers, goose, cleaned 

Feathers, goose, black 

Fish, dried 

Fish, maws 

Ginseng, according to kind 

Ginseng, wild 

Glue, cow , 

Gum, dragon's blood 

Jadestone , 

Mats, rush 

Mats, rattan 

Mats, coir , 

Mats, bamboo 

Paper, first quality, many varieties. 

Pumps, wood. Japanese 

Rattans, whole 

Bosemaloes 

Sandalwood 

Sharks' fins, black 

Sharks' fins, white 

Sharks^ fins, prepared 

Snuff, foreign 

Tar, Stockholm 

Wood,garoo 

Wood,fiika 



Plcul.... 

do... 

Catty.... 
Picul.... 

do... 

do... 

.^'5o-::: 

do... 

Picul.... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.^%::: 

Picul.... 

do... 

.....do... 
Hundred... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Picul.... 
Each.... 
Picul.... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Gallon... 
Plcul.... 
do... 



Hk.TaeU. 

10-70 

8-30 

12-82 

15-130 

15-180 

12-24 

32-200 

80-60 

600-1,200 

4-28 

40-90 

70 

22 

4 

8 

6 

16 

80 

18 

33 

57 

8-20 

45-180 

.66-80 

60-800 

12-60 

12-100 

60-2,000 

10-30 

90-150 

25-300 

15-50 

<^) ,n 
.70 

4-9 

21-46 

7.60-20 

27-67 

43-126 

62-172 

1,000-10,000 

.75 

130-820 

800 



Hk.TheU. 
1500 
0350 
055 
0700 

(•) 

0600 
1500 
08 60 
1500 
150 
1000 



2.14-15 
1.17-4.87 
1.72-4.58 
.64- 4.67 



2.50-5 
.75-4.69 
.60-1.20 

,l2r- .25 

.54-3.75 
1.11-2.50 



05 50 
1000 



0150 
04 50 

02 00 
02 00 
0200 
020 
0700 

150 
1000 
04 00 
0500 
1500 

7 2 00 

2 000 
0145 



2.50-6.25 
.56-2.22 



.26- 1.25 
.45-8.75 



.67-2 
.13- 22 
.07- .80 
.40- 1.33 



1.67-8.75 
2.17-4.76 
2 -5.88 
.75-1.85 
1.20-8.49 



.07- .72 



.62-1.54 
.05- .18 



•Ad valorem. 



»» Sundry. 
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The Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs, despite the announcement 
that they would tate charge of the native customs at all of the treaty 
and other ports on November 11, 1901, have up to the present taken 
over only Samshui, Pakhoi, Kiangchow, and Swatow in Kwan^ung. 
The status quo ante still continues at Canton, the Hoppo refusing to 
hand over tne customs, and preferential duties exist as heretofore. 
The Hoppo insists that as he was appointed by the Emperor Kwang 
Heu, no one can remove him from oflSce except the Emperor. The 
matter has been referred to Pekin for decision. 

It may not be out of place to relate here an interesting incident 
regarding the collection or a portion of the likin taxes in the province 
of Kwangtung. On June 27, 1900, a combination of native merchants, 
manufacturers, and financiers undertook the task of collecting the 
likin throughout the whole province, contracting to pay to the vice- 
regal government $4,000,000, Mexican, yearly for that privilege. This 
combination, consisting of the entire 72 trade guilds, presideaover by 
4 headmen representing the silk, tea, timber, and banking interests, 
respectively, failed however to carry out its contract with the author- 
ities. It struggled energetically for five months, and on November 
22, 1900, reluctantly notified the officials of its failure and that 
the syndicate had agreed to dissolve. The Boxer and other disturb- 
ances had so disorganized trade of all kinds and unsettled values 
that likin collections were precarious and almost impossible, unless 
made by the officials, and the combination was forced to give up its 
contract. The old likin board, composed entirely of mandarins, at 
once resumed the collection of both the likin and fort taxes. Since 
November 22, 1900, two different syndicates have tried to obtain the 
monopoly for the collection of the likin on silk only in Kwangtung. 
One syndicate was composed of silk brokers and a number of official, 
some of whom were connected by marriage and otherwise with members 
of the likin board. The other one comprised nearly all the principal 
silk merchants in the province, and had as its chiefs two American Cni- 
nese — that is, two men born of Chinese parents on American soil. The 
former, through the influence of the officials, succeeded in getting the 
monopoly, agreeing to pay the provincial government $250,000,. Mexi- 
can, yearlv for the privilege. Shortly afterwards, these monopolists 
announcea an increase on the silk tax amounting to from 16 to 20 per 
cent. This fact I at once brought to the attention of his excellency, 
Tao Mu, viceroy of the two Kwangs, showing him how this unneces- 
sary and unjustifiable advance would interfere with the silk trade 
between this section of South China and the United States. At the 
same time, I pointed out to him the circumstances attending the tre- 
mendous depreciation during the past ten years in the tea trade of 
Kwangtung with the United States and other foreign nations, which 
had been largely caused by a precisely similar arbitrary tax. The 
monopolists were promptly notified to restore the tax to its old basis. 
They obeyed his orders, and the result is that the silk trade of this 
locality with the United States and elsewhere continues to flourish. 

POST-OFFICES. 

From the establishment of Shameen as a joint British and French 
settlement or concession, in 1859, the British had a thoroughly organ- 
ized post-office, located in one of the spacious and wefl-appointed 
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buildings connected with the British consulate-general. "The Imperial 
Chinese post-oflSce was established in Canton in February, 1897, and 
in May. 1901, the French also established a post-office here. The 
French nave also opened branch offices in the native city. In addition, 
they have placed a large number of post-office boxes, for the receipt 
of letters and post parcels as well, in all of the principal streets of 
Canton as well as in Shameen. Even a cursory glance at the postal 
rates of the British, Chinese, and French offices will be both interesting 
and instructive. They are: 

British posUqffice. 



Domestic (local 
and Hongkong) . 



Mexican. Gold. 



Foreign. 



Mexican. Gold 



China. 



Mexican. Gold, 



Letters, per one-halfonnce 

Poetcaras 

Newspapers, per 2 ounces. . 
ReglKiation 



Cents. 
2 
1 
2 
10 



Cents. 

0.89 
.44 
.89 

4.49 



CetOs. 

10 
4 
2 

10 



Cents. 

4.49 

1.79 

.89 

4.49 



Cents. 
5 
1 
2 
10 



Cents. 

2.24 
.44 
.89 

4.49 



Imperial Chinese post. 



Domestic (local 
and Hongkong). 



Mexican. Gold. 



Foreign, one-half 
ounce. 



Mexican. Gold. 



China. 



Mexican, ^^old, 



Letters, per one-fourth ounce 

Post caras 

Newspapers, per 8 ounces 

other printed matters, per 2 ounces 
Registration 



Cents. 



Cents. 

i).89 

.44 

.44 

.89 

2.24 



Cents. 

10 
4 
2 
2 

10 



Cents. 
4.49 
1.79 



4.49 



Cents. 



Genu. 

0.89 
.44 
.44 
.89 

2.24 



French post-office. 





Domestic (local. 

Hongkong, 

Macao). 


Foreign (all 
countries). 


China. 


France (Indo- 
china, Kwong- 
Chau-Wan). 




Mexican. 


Gold. 


Mexican. 


Gold. 


Mexican. 


Gold. 


Mexican. 


Gold. 


Letters, per one-half ounce. 


Cents. 
2 


Cents. 
0.89 


Cents. 
10 


CenU. 
4.49 


Cents. 
6 


Cents. 
2.69 


Cents. 
6 


Cents. 
2.69 



Mexican dollar = 44.9 cents. 

From the rates above quoted, it will be noticed that the French post- 
office is only charging 6 cents, Mexican, for one-half ounce letters to 
France, while the rate charged by the British and Chinese post-offices, 
is 10 cents, Mexican, per letter of the same weight. It is stated that 
the British postal authorities at Hongkong will shortly reduce the rates 
of postage to foreign countries to 5 cents, Mexican, per letter of one- 
half ounce, to keep pace with the competition of the French post-office. 

CURRENCY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 

The standard value of a Canton tael is $1.39, Mexican, or at exchange 
of 46.4=$0.6445, gold. ^ The tael as a coin is never used in transactions 
with foreigners, and in the majority of cases not even among the 
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Chinese themselves. The Canton (silver) tael is not represented by 
any coin. The only native coin used in small transactions and recog- 
nized by the natives throughout the whole of China is the copper cash, 
the value of which differs greatly in different districts and at different 
times. 

Mexican, Japanese, and Hongkong dollars are current here on the 
same basis as the Kwangtung silver dollar, issued by the Lnperial 
Chinese mint, which commen(^ work in Canton in 1889. Silver sub- 
sidiary coins issued from the same mint — 20, 10, and 6 cent pieces — 
are so plentiful in the market that the Chinese almost invariably make 
use of them for payments, whether for large or small amounts. For- 
eigners generally use foreign bank notes and checks against foreign 
banks in their business and other transactions. 

In order that merchants and manufacturers at home may thoroughly 
understand the system of weights and measurements in use in South 
China and the gradations of Chinese coinage, I give below authorita- 
tive tables thereof. In the '' money table,'°l have calculated the exact 
value of the cash, candareens, mace, and tael in gold, i. e., United 
States currency. 

The following are the Chinese weights, measures, etc. : 

WBIGHTB. 

One ^1=1.333 oanosB avoirdupois or 37.78 grains. 
Sixteen taels=l catty=1.333 pounds avoirdupois or 604.53 grains. 
One hundred cattie8=l picul= 133.333 pounds avoirdupois or 60.453 kilograms. 
One hundred and twenty cattie8=l 8tone=160.00 pounds avoirdupois or 72.544 
kilograms. 

LENGTH MEASURBS. 

One fun =14 inches English. 

Ten fun=l inch=1.41 inches English. 

Ten inche8=l foot=14.1 inches English. 

Ten feet=l pole=ll feet 9 inches Enelish. 

Three hundred and sixty paces =1 mile=one-third English mile. 

Ten miles=l league=3| English miles. 

LAND MEASURES. 

One foot=13.126 inches. 

Five feet=l pace=30.323 square feet 

Two hundrea and forty pace8=l mow =26. 73 square poles. 

One hundred mow=l acre=16.7 acres. 

MONEY. 

One copper cash =10.00064. 
Ten ca8h=l candareen =$0.00644. 
Ten candareen=l mace =$0.06445. 
Ten mace=l tael =$0.64450. 

From the above, it will be seen that one tael (=1,000 copi)er cash) 
represents the standard valuation, but in all business transactions and 
in making tael payments (which is figurative), the tael is reckoned 
as cash 1,380 instead of 1,000, and for every dollar, which is woiiih 7 
mace and 2 candareens in silver, you will get 1,000 cash. For the last 
two years, possibly through a scarcity of copper, the silver tael has 
been reckoned at 1,110 cash and the Mexican oollar at 860 cash. The 
Canton (or the Chinese) money market fluctuates according to the 
price of the "copper cash," which, as 1 have stated, is the mMium of 
exchange among tne Chinese. 
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The present market value is: 

Cash. 

Onetael 1,120 

One dollar, Mexican 840 

For mixed cash, that is, broken cash, etc., a dollar may fetch between 
900 to 950. 

Generally, a fortnight before the Chinese new year, the cash is 
wortii between 650 to 780 for a dollar, Mexican, and sometimes only 
600. A dollar Mexican is equal, usually, to about 50 cents gold, 
United States currency. 

BECOMlfENDATIONS. 

As the result of my practical experience, 1 herewith reiterate the 
following reconmiendations, which, if carried out, will inure to the 
benefit of American business interests in this exceedingly wealthy and 
populous section of South China: 

1. The inmiediate granting or establishment at Canton, or in its 
immediate vicinity, of an American separate concession where our 
merchants, etc., could erect residential and oflSce buildings and go- 
downs, where the products of American industry could be properly dis- 
played and sold, and where native merchants, manufacturers, silk cult- 
urists, tea growers, and others could freely view and examine such 
exhibits. Shameen, the island known as the French and British con- 
cession, is so overcrowded that exorbitant rentals are demanded for 
all buildings, each year marking a notable increase in the rates. There 
is no more vacant ground on Shameen for building or other purposes, 
and the prevalence of the plague, cholera, and omer deadly diseases 
incidental to this section acts as a sure preventive against any suicidal 
attempts to "crowd in" more buildings. An American (separate) con- 
cession would give a decided impetus to American trade in South China. 
Such concerns as the Standard Oil Company and the Sperry Flour 
Company would, I have been assured by their representatives, be only 
too glad of an opportunity of erecting and owning buildings in such 
a concession, from which they could do an immense and a much more 
profitable trade, not only in the interior, but in the many large towns 
and villages situated on the banks of the Pearl, East, West, and North 
rivers. 

2. That every port on the seacoast of China and the towns and vil- 
lages built on or near the banks of her rivers should be open to Amer- 
ican commerce. 

3. That the interior of China should be open to American com- 
merce, free communication everywhere being not only permitted and 
authorized, but absolutely protected by the authorities, both civil and 
militaiy. 

4. Piracy, that standing and dangerous menace to American and 
foreign commerce generally, on the Pearl, East, West, and North 
rivers, should be absolutely wiped out, the haunts of the pirates 
destroyed, and a constant, vigilant patrol of small gunboats main- 
tained on those rivers. The British. French, and Germans have a 
mosquito fleet of small and light-drait gunboats in these waters for 
the protection of the commerce of their respective countries, and, 
although some of our corporations — the Standard Oil Company, for 
instance — are continually sending junks loaded with their merchandise 
to consignees along those waterways, we have no American gun- 
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boat to protect them. Through the depredations of the pirates, many 
of those consignees yearly lose cargoes amounting in value to consid- 
erable sums or money. 

6. Our flag should float and should be "in evidence" in every prov- 
ince, city, town, and village of any importance in the Empire. There 
are many large and flourishing cities and towns on the seacoast and on 
the Pearl, EkSt, West, and North rivers where our flag has never been 
seen by the natives. 

6. American merchants and business men generally should be per- 
mitted and legally authorized not alone to trade, but to reside, to own 
property, and to establish factories and other business enterprises in 
the interior and at all of the Chinese ports. 

7. American citizens should be allowed to own and operate gold, 
silver, copper, coal, salt, and other mines, to construct and operate 
railways and telegraph and telephone lines, and to own wharves and 
landings for steamboat and other commercial purposes. 

8. -finerican trade-marks and patents should be absolutely protected 
from infringement by natives or others, and all parties convicted of 
infringing thereon should suffer appropriate punishment in the shape 
of fines or imprisonment, or both. Laws for the protection of traae- 
marks and patent rights should be uniform throughout the Chinese 
Empire, and attempts to establish special laws for different provinces 
energetically discountenanced. 

BoBEBT M. McWadb, Co)istd. 
Canton, November 16^ 1901. 



FUCHAU. 

I submit returns for the year 1900, as compared with 1899: 



IMPORTS. 



Articles. 



1899. 



1900. 



Cotton goods: 
Shirtings- 
Gray, plain pieces.. 

White, plain do.... 

Dyed- 
Plain do.... 

Figured do 

T cloths do 

Drills- 
English do 

American do 

Chintzes, furnitures, and plain cotton prints do 

Turkey-red cottons do 

Cotton Italians, plain and figured do... 

Jaconets, cambrics, lawns, muslins, and dimities do. . . 

Handkerchiefs dozens. 

Japanese cotton cloth pieces. 

Japanese crepe do... 

Mosquito netting do... 

Cotton goods, unclassed do... 

Cotton yams: 

Indian pounds. 

Japanese do.... 

Woolen goods: 

Camlets, English pieces. 

Lastings do 

Liongells do 

Spanish stripes do... 

Cioth, broad, medium, habit, Russian 

Lustres and Orleans 

Blankets pieces. 

Metals: 

Iron, nail, rod pounds. 

Bar iron do... 



61,984 
15,167 

3,116 

395 

194,577 

5,458 



8,610 
13,310 
6,908 
8,817 
9,176 
1,803 



8.180,138 
1,123.066 

2,450 

1,129 
580 

1,844 
441 
681 

2,078 

51,466 
150.288 



48,144 
10,420 

8,740 

56 

116.074 

8.651 

4.491 

8,882 

7,862 

5.589 

4,797 

6.746 

897 

552 

465 

18.082 

2.887,200 
224.138 

1,686 
909 
272 
906 
209 
876 

1.854 

8.400 
80,538 
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Articles. 



1899. 



1900. 



Metals— Gontinaed. 

Iron- 
Hoop 

Sheets and plates 

Wire 

Old 

Ware, unclassed 

Tin- 
In slabs 

Plates 

Lead, pig 

Zinc 

Metals, unclassed 

Steel 

Quicksilver 

Sundries: 

Aniseed 

Bicho de Mar- 
Black :. 

White 

Braid, llama 

Buttons, brass- 
Foreign 

Native 

Candles 

Cement 

Clocks 

Coal 

Cockles, dried 

Cosmetics 

Cuttlefish 

Dyes, aniline 

Fans 

Feathers, kingfisher 

Fish- 
Salt 

Dried 

Skins 

Flour 

Ginseng- 

Corean 

Japanese, first and second quality . 
American- 
Clarified 

Crude 

Native 

Glass or vitriJBed ware 

Glass, window 

Glassware 

Grass cloth, fine 

Horns, cow and buffalo 

Isinglass 

Jadestone 

White lead 

Leather 

Machinery 1 

Matches, Japanese 

Mats, tea 

Medicines 

Muni tions of war 

Needles 

Oil- 
Kerosene— 

American 

Russian 

Sumatra 

Castor 

Pepper, black 



.pounds. 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 



.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 



.do... 

.do... 
.do... 
.do... 



....gross, 
.pounds. 
— do... 
....do... 
...pieces. 

tons. 

.pounds. 
— do... 
....do... 
...value. 
...pieces. 
— do... 



.pounds. 
.:..do... 
....do... 
....do... 



.do. 
.do. 



....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
..pieces. 
. . . Doxes. 
...value, 
.pounds. 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
...value. 
....gross. 
...pieces, 
.pounds. 

do... 

...mille. 



Rattans: 

Whole 

Split 

Rugs and druggets 

Sandalwood 

Seaweed and agar agar . 

Shellfish 

Silk, piece goods 

Soap 

Sugar, white 

Umbrellas 



.gallons. 
....do... 
....do... 
.pounds. 

do... 

....do... 



....do... 
....do... 
...pieces, 
.pounds. 
....do... 
....do... 
...yards, 
.pounds. 

do... 

...pieces. 



86,000 

1,697,788 

274,266 

686,188 

426^466 

2,764,188 

66,638 

260,933 



10,5 



31,866 
688,666 
182,000 



66,000 

246,466 

2,886 

15,197 
168,000 

44,938 

79,466 
926,990 



6,898,400 
860 



897 

2,487 

98,866 

7,600 

244,988 

78,866 

2,188 

46,400 

64,138 

966,044 

286,117 

1,676,100 

177,786 

8,690,400 

22,902 



872,970 

1,792,060 

427,980 

88,866 
187,066 

67,200 

849,066 

66,000 

1,696 

898,638 

8,889.866 

143,788 

19,486 

234,666 

4,908,400 

20,062 



16,888 
438,183 

66,866 
903,200 
210,688 

406,466 

877,866 

2,862,183 

4,000 

76,983 

602,666 

9,200 

16,266 

12,188 

886,066 

•866 

4,110 
13,466 
48,866 

2*i78 

6,252 
107,600 
26,400 
28,400 
924,887 
66,452 
18,186 

1,890,133 

88,933 

808.533 

2,877,388 

266 
18,000 

1,738 
6,200 
1,066 
i»64,400 
2,826 

91,248 

7,600 

811,200 

86,066 
2,266 

86,600 

'**9267,'i66 

183,488 

635,460 

218.000 

•927,449 

18,402 



876,880 
1,484,470 

766,660 
14,683 
68,583 
66,833 

816,383 

168,583 

1,828 

220,633 

1,861,600 

56,466 

» 11, 466 

246,533 

4,662,533 

14,878 



•Gross. 

H. Doc. 320- 



>> Pounds. 



•Value. 
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EXPORTS. 



Artlclefi. 



1899. 



1900. 



Bamboo: 

Split pounds. 

Snoots do... 

Dried do... 

Feathers do... 

Hams and bacon do... 

Lampblack do... 

Lacquer ware do... 

Luns^ugangs do... 

Medicines do... 

Paper: 

First oualltv do... 

Second quality do... 

Joss do... 

Rice do... 

Black do... 

Green do... 

Dust do... 

Leaf do... 

Brick do... 

Timber: 

Beams, soft wood pieces. 

Planks, hard do. . . 

Poles do... 

Tobacco, prepared pounds. 

Wheat do... 

Woodenware do... 



1,212, OSS 

1,124,583 

8,268,866 

188,266 

10,400 

10,266 

5,600 



1,106,138 

76,800 
122,533 



7,481,388 

40,720,983 

8,400 

51,866 

171,466 

5,860,800 

15,475 
848,804 
290,885 



2,718,800 



944,138 

670,400 

6,334,266 

146,933 

13,866 
264,533 

10,800 
434,533 
594,000 

587,883 
1,524,800 
1,218,400 

267,600 

88,085,788 

266 

113,833 

378,866 

4,643,866 

1.052 
^129,998 



27.466 



16.9 



•Pounds. 



FuoHAU, Septeniber U^ 1901. 



>> Square feet 

Samuel L. Gracey, Cfonsvl. 



HANKAU. 

The increase of trade that was expected this year has not been 
realized. It was believed that the imports, which last year fell far 
below those of 1899 on account of the disturbed conditions of the 
country, would be greatly enlarged this season in order to supply the 
demand created by the paralysis of business during 1900. But many 
things have combined to retard the normal commercial activity of 
central China. 

The length of time required by the Commission and Chinese Grov- 
ernment to settle the various questions that required agreement before 
the protocol could be signed, caused a lack of confidence in all parts of 
the country and a feeling of insecurity, not only to capital but to life, 
that so interfered with trade that only the barest necessities were pur- 
chased and kept in stock by the merchants. A second drawback was 
the drought for the past three years, which caused a failure of crops in 
the provinces of Shensi, parts of Honan, Shansi, and Hupeh. "fiien, 
when the first crop of rice was nearing harvest this summer, the 
Yangtse River rose 60 feet above low- water mark, ruining the homes 
and crops of several hundred thousand people, and causing serious loss 
of life. 

The standard of value among the commercial classes in China is the 
tael, which varies in every port and fluctuates daily, as compared with 
gold. Last year at this time, the Hankau tael was worth 73 cents gold; 
to-day, it is worth but 65i^ cents. 

As all orders for merchandise to foreign countries have to be paid 
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for on a gold basis, the cost of goods to the impoi*ters has advanced 10 
per cent over last year. 

The standard of the value among the laboring class is the cash, and 
at this time a vear ago the rate was 960 cash for a Mexican dollar, 
which was worth 72 tael cents, the same as to-day.; but at this date, the 
laborer only receives 840^ cash for a Mexican dollar, and, as most of the 
working class are paid in cash, this reduces the purchasing power of 
their wages about 16 per cent, which is a very important item where 
wages are $3 to $5 Mexican per month. 

THE NEW TARIFF. 

The new 6 per cent ad valorem tariff goes into effect the 12th of 
November, and the merchants have already advanced the price of their 
goods 10 per cent on account of the high rate of exchange and the new 
duties, so that the natives who depend on their day's work for food 
for the morrow are the people who will suffer most severelv.. Yet, 
with all the disastrous conditions of trade to contend with, a new 
house tax has been laid upon the owners of houses whose rental value 
is over $1 per month. The outlook, until an abundant crop is raised 
and business has resiuned its normal condition, is not encouraging. 

UNITED STATES TRADE. 

As has been stated in previous reports, it is impossible from the 
data obtainable to give even an approximate estimate of the trade 
of this port with the United States. While there are nine regular 
steamship lines — China Merchants' Steam Navigation Company, Indo- 
China Steam Navigation Company, Limited; China Navigation Com- 
pany, Limited; Hamburg- American, Norddeutcher Lloyd, Osaka 
Shosen Kasha, Greaves &Co., McBain's, and Standard Oil Company — 
the majority of which make biweekly trips between Shanghai and 
Hankau, there are no regular lines running between Hankau and 
foreign ports. Therefore, nearly all imports pass through the customs 
at Shanghai, and are consigned to Snanghai firms. The leading 
importing firms there have branch houses at the outports, or supply 
the trade of the interior from tbeir Shanghai godowns. Goods irom 
the United States are shipped with other articles to this port, and no 
separate report is made to snow from what country they are exported, 
except the items of kerosene oil, drills, sheetings, and clarified ginseng, 
in the annual customs reports. Exports purchased here by Snanghai 
firms are forwarded to tneir houses at that port and when exported 
are invoiced from there. Therefore, Hankau does not get due credit 
for its trade. 

Among the American goods on sale here are all kinds of canned 
fruits, vegetables, meats, flour, beer, wines, whiskies, cheese, con- 
densed milk, clocks, watches, bicycles, typewriters, sewing machines, 
drills, sheetings, kerosene oil, ana many other articles. France, Ger- 
many, and England have agents established here that push the trade 
of those countries, while the United States, with the exception of the 
Standard and Vacuum Oil companies, has no firms here. 

T]?A. 

The crop of tea (which has been one of the largest items of trade in 
this market) turned out about three-fourths the usual number of half 
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chests this season. Through the kindness of Messrs. Evans, Pu^h & 
Co. I am able to inclose the last tea report. 

GENERAL IMPOBTS. 

The principal articles of import from foreign countries and Chinese 
ports during the six months of 1901 ended June 30, as compared with 
the same period of 1900, have been: 

Principal imparts from foreign countries and Chinese ports for the six months ended June 

SO, 1900 and 1901, 



Articles. 



IWL 



opium: 

Foreign 

Native 

Shlrtiiigs 

Tclotha 

Drills. English and American 

Sheetings, English and American. 

Chintzes and furniture 

Turkey-red cottons 

Cotton lastings 

Velvets and velveteens 

Handkerchiefs, cotton 

Cotton yam: 

English 

Indian 

Japanese 

Chinese* 

Woolen goods: 

Camlets, English 

Lastings 

Longs ells 

Spanish stripes 

Cloth, Russian 

Italian cloth 

Metals: 

Iron- 
Nail rod 

Wire 

Tin, in slabs 

Lead, in pigs 

Copper, slaos, Japan 

Foreign sundries: 

Betel nuts 

Bicho de mar, black 

Braid, llama 

Buttons, brass 

Cardamoms 

Cbssialignea 

Cuttlefish 

Dyes, aniline 

Ginseng, American clarified . . 

Matches 

Needles 

on, kerosene- 
American 

Russian 

Sumatra 

Pepper, black 

Sandalwood 

Sapan wood 

Sea weed, Japan 

Sugar- 
Brown 

White : 

Refined 

Tea and tea dust, Ceylon 

Native sundries: 

Bamboo shoots 

Cotton, raw 

Cuttlefish 

Fans, paper 

Medicines , 

Musk 

Paper 

Rhubarb, szech wan 

Salfiower 



.pounds. 

.rr.do.., 

...pieces. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
..dozens. 

.pounds. 

.rr.do... 

....do... 
....do... 



.pieces. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 



.pounds. 

.rr.do... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 



....do... 
....do... 
...gross. 

do... 

.pounds. 

do... 

....do... 
.dollars, 
.pounds. 

gross. 

...mille. 



.gallons. 
— do... 
....do... 
.pounds. 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 



.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 



....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
..pieces. 
...value, 
.pounds. 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 



29,429 
28,065 
l,0d2.888 
76,020 
59.216 
99,359 

117,747 
81.994 

187,403 
4.146 
45.819 

709.866 
10,888,800 
18,720,266 
8,611,888 

7,870 
5.810 
8,940 
1,506 
2.278 
8,087 



305.200 
856.400 
154,988 
1.945,200 
367,866 

606.600 

111,866 

94,200 

84.700 

803,883 

116,400 

117,866 

114,561 

89,733 

204,840 

822,000 

1,496,000 
6,597,010 
800,600 
662,666 
854,400 
614,400 
7,065,600 

5,828.266 

1,431.466 

1,895,066 

155.866 

843,866 

1,186.600 

40.002,000 

6,114,985 

1347,450 

2,048 

355,466 

587.783 

19,466 



945,254 

1,224,242 

1.065,727 

60,560 

90.455 

96,763 

121.601 

81,386 

156.815 

8.878 

42,556 

62,800 
16,056,133 
11,107,066 
4,082,933 

6,030 
4,158 
9,860 
4,057 
8,540 
10,387 



309,200 
1,088,266 

157,600 
2,524.133 

217,466 

788.266 
130,666 
119.250 
108,600 
193,200 

92,533 
870.666 
116,752 

89,066 
8,280 



2,080,600 
2,927.490 
8,334,818 

750,666 
1,167.600 

727,600 
10,106,933 

5,947,783 
258,933 

4,482,666 
712,800 

1,146.666 

159,733 

662,933 

2.921.016 

1306.511 

2,263 

176.963 

294,130 

22,080 



* Steam factory product. 
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Principal imports from foreign countries and Chinese ports, etc, — Continued. 



Artiolefl. 



1900. 



1901. 



Native sundrieB— Continued. 
SiU— 

Baw, yellow potrnds.. 

Refuse do..., 

CoGoons, refuse do.... 

Piece goods do.... 

Ribbons do.... 

Sugai^ 

Brown do.... 

White do.... 

Tea, black do.... 

Tobacco, prepared do..., 

Wax,wmte do.... 



88.466 
71,066 
112,800 
191,066 
12,666 


179,466 

38,988 

111,883 

268,000 

6,266 


6,722,266 
8,128,866 
14,104,983 
858,800 
1,209,883 


18,542,583 

12,971,600 

11,487,066 

144,800 

628,538 



Exports to foreign countries and Chinese ports for the six montJis ended June SO, 1900 and 

1901, 



Articles. 



1901. 



Shirtings, gray, Hankam • ^ . pieces . 

Cotton yarn, Hankam » pounds. 

Beans: 

Black do... 

Green do... 

Yellow do... 

China root do. . . 

Cloth, native and nankeeuH do . . . 

Coal tons. 

Cotton ribbons pounds. 

Fungus do... 

Gypsum do... 

Hemp do... 

Hides, cow and buffalo do. - . 

Ironware do... 

Medicine value. 

Musk pounds. 

Nutgalls do... 

Oil: 

Sesammnseed do... 

Wood do... 

Paper do... 

Rhubarb, szech wan do... 

Seed,lily flower, or lotus nuts do... 

Seeds, sesamum do... 

Silk: 

Raw- 
White do... 

Yellow do . . . 

Refuse do... 

Tallow, vegetable do . . . 

Black do... 

Brick- 
Black do... 

Green do. . . 

Tobacco: 

Leaf do... 

Prepared do... 

Varnish do... 

Wax, white do... 

Wood poles pieces. 

Rice pounds. 



2,076 
1,889,788 



i66 
)66 
)66 
L66 
il9 
XX) 
>83 
133 
XX) 



119 
^33 
XX) 



1 

3,882,266 

30,011,466 

2,887,733 

181,466 

685,788 

25,541,066 



1,838 

94,800 

98.066 

8,276,800 

13,644,800 

9,810,400 
4,101,200 

3,910,938 
3,769,600 
723,788 
69,066 
819,488 
200,000 



8,640 
695,466 

8,636.666 

4,075,466 

30,003,333 

1,244,000 

592,933 

»i709 

18,538 

1,340,666 

81,172,666 

6,172,583 

16,305,066 

4.344,266 

^6,414 

16,933 

1,246,000 

765,833 

20,766,266 

1,416,000 

109,066 

724,588 

26,690,400 



9,838 

152,533 

112.800 

12,802,188 

15,349,066 

1,889,883 
3,019,788 

5,235,200 
3,956,400 

726,666 
52,800 

105,644 



» Steam factory product. 



COTTON AND GRASS CLOTH MILLS. 



The cotton mills at Wuchang have been idle most of the year; the 
output is small. 

For the past two years, ramie or grass-cloth mills have been in the 
process of erection. The buildings u»A been completed, the machinery 
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placed, and a new industry of importance was expected; but for some 
reason the manager, who had a contract for several years, has been 
informed that his services are no longer required. It is said that the 
manufacturing of grass cloth has proved a ntilure. 

THE IRON WORKS. 

The Viceroy's iron works at Hanvang are running full time, and 
are supplying the rails for this half or the Hankau-Pekm Railway. (In 
my report for 1900, on pages 960 and 961, in Commercial Relations of 
the United States, 1900, volume 1, 1 am quoted as saying, **the Vice- 
roy's iron works and smokeless powder mills are located at and near 
Seoul." This was a printer's error; it should have been Hanyang.) 

IRON ORE FOR JAPAN. 

The Japanese Government has closed a contract with Viceroy Chang 
for 106,000 tons of iron ore from the mines at Wong Tze Kong, 65 
miles down the river from this port, where the ore for the iron works 
and arsenal at Hanyang is secured. The ore is being taken to the 
Moji iron works in Japan. 

THE ARSENAL: SMOKELESS POWDER. 

Work at the arsenal has continued active. Rifles and lightfield 
cannon are being turned out, and large quantities of ammunition are 
being made and stored at Wuchang and other fortified points on this 
river. 

The mills for the manufacture of smokeless powder, which were 
built on the Han River, 3 miles above the arsenal at Hanyang, 
continue to turn out that product. 

NEW STEAM BRIGK MACHINES. 

The German steam brick machines that were erected last year are 
producing large quantities of red and black brick. 

RAILWAYS. 

The Hankau-Pekin Railway, that is being built under the supervision 
of the Belgian Government, has not begun to run regular trains on the 
hundred miles that are completed at this end of the road, but has been 
running construction trains for over a year. The work proceeds 
slowly. During the floods in July and August, a great deal oi damage 
was done to the road bed in many places. Great diflSculty is expected 
in bridging the Yellow River, on account of the porous nature of the 
soil and the swampy condition of the approaches. 

It is understood that the American syndicate, which secured the con- 
cession for building the Hankau-Canton Railway and made a prelimi- 
nary survey of the proposed route early in 1899, is preparing to begin 
work at several points on the above line. 

The Dort that was ordered opened bv imperial decree last year, that 
was to be located 3 miles below Wuchang on the Yangtse and was to 
be the Hankau terminus of the Hankau-Gmton Railway, has made no 
progress, and no buildings have been erected on the site. 
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BUNDS. 

The bunds facing the Yangtse River, in the Russian, French, and 
German concessions, were practically finished last fall. They were 
built of limestone to the height of 50 feet above low-water mark, but 
the rise of the Yangtse in Jmy and August of this year was over the 
top of the bunds by 2 or 3 inches. 

MINES. 

Concessions for minine gold, silver, copper, and antimony ores have 
been given by the board of mines to parties of Americans, French, 
and Germans, who are at present endeavoring to develop the claims. 
The concessions are of sucn recent date that it is too early to expect 
returns from the properties; but the restrictions that the Chinese 
throw around enterprises of this kind make it difficult to succeed. 

COAL FIELDS OP HUNAN. 

The province of Hunan contains immense quantities of coal, anthra- 
cite ana bituminous. Under the supervision of American and German 
engineers, a railway is being constructed by the Chinese from the 
coal fields to a waterway that will connect with the Yangtze River, 
and will aflford much easier facilities for bringing the coal to market. 
Even with the abundance of coal so near this port, it is almost impos- 
sible at times to purchase a winter's supply. Formerly, the price was 
$6 or 96 Mexican ($2.38 or $2.85) per ton, but the increasea demand 
in the last three years caused it to rise to $18 Mexican ($8.55) in 1899, 
and last fall to $16 Mexican ($7.60J per ton; and even at that price the 
quality is poor. Water is poured over coal and wood is soaked in 
water to increase the weight of each. When coolies carrying a basket 
of coal that contains 250 pounds set it down to rest, the wet mapress is 
left in the road, and three-fourths of a ton is often sold for a ton. 

TELEPHONE PLANT. 

The German post-office at this port is preparing to put a telephone 
system into the foreign business nouses located in the various conces- 
sions. There are fifty subscribers, with the prospect of more, and 
the charge is $120 Meidcan (about $57 gold) per annum. 

PARCELS POST. 

The need of a parcels post between the United States and the Far 
East is apparent to anyone living here, not only to foreigners, but to 
natives engaged in trade. No parcel weighing over 4 pounds, intended 
for the United States, will be received by the Chinese imperial post; 
but it accepts parcels weighing 11 pounds for nearly all other countries. 
The Chinese hesitate to send small sample orders to the United States, 
because the risk is so great, and it requires such a length of time to 
receive the goods ordered. To illustrate: Parties that have received 
catalogues from the large department stores in the United States as a 
rule are pleased with the price lists. They send sample orders and 
then have to wait from five to seven months before they receive their 
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ffoods. These come by the way of Europe, beinff transhipped at Lon- 
don, at Colombo (in some cases), and at Shan^iai. The goods are 
frequently not properly packed ror so long a voyage, and the rough 
handling they receive causes serious damage. The cost of carriage by 
that roundabout way, including payment to three or four shipping 
agencies, is double what it would be if there were a parcels post to the 
United States. After one has gone through the above experience, he 
prefers to purchase in the Extern naarkets or to send orders to 
Europe. 

If it is impossible to establish a parcels post, such as all European 
countries possess, it would certainly be a great convenience to Ameri- 
cans in the Far East to have agents stationed at ports whence the trans- 
Pacific steamship lines sail, to whose care all parcels could be addressed, 
in order that these goods would come direct. It ought not to take 
more than three months to have small orders filled from Japanese and 
Chinese ports. The foreign trade of the United States would be 
greatly increased by the parcels post. It would introduce goods to the 
natives, through our missionaries and the children that attend their 
schools, and the time required to get goods from the United States 
would be thirty days sooner than from European countries, instead of 
thirty to sixty days longer, as it is now. 

MISSIONARIES. 

Most of the American missionaries have returned to their stations in 
the interior, and before the winter is past, if there is no further 
trouble, all will have begun work again. Until within a few weeks, it 
has not seemed advisable for the women to return to the interior, but 
since the signing of the peace protocol most of them have felt secure in 
doing so. Xetters that have been received at this consulate from the 
various missions say that the Chinese officials and natives are very 
friendly, and the missionaries anticipate no trouble. 

THE CHINESE OOMPBADORE. 

In all business relations in China, the compradore is the power 
behind the throne. No firm pretends to do business without a com- 
pradore. Most foreign firms have as managers men who are not 
accustomed to the language and the trade habite of the natives. They 
engage a compradore who may belong to the different guilds, and 
whose business it is to make all purchases required by his firm. He 
is allowed a definite commission on all goods purchased, and as the 
guilds to which he belongs meet weeklv, or oftener if necessary, and 
fix the prices of the various commercial commodities according to the 
compradore's suggestions, the foreigner has to pay for the gooos what- 
ever the compnSore demands. 

When a shipment of merchandise is desired by a firm, the compra- 
dore is called in and asked what certain goods can be purchased for. 
He reports after investigation. If the firm purchases the goods, the 
compradore has not only secured his commission, but also the profit 
made on the goods in buying them from the natives. His wealth 
accumulates rapidly. 

Many of the firms in the East are stock companies, and the compra- 
dores have gradually purchased more or less of the stock, so that to-day. 
they own and control not a few companies that in name are managed 
by foreigners. 
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FOREIGNERS IN CHINA. 

Many foreigners who visit China for a few weeks, are thrown into 
the company of the officials and the commercial class of natives, and 
return home with the idea that the Chinese are falling over each other 
to receive the foreigner with open arms, professing the greatest friend- 
ship for the country he represents, for the religion his missionaries 
teach, and for Western civilization. They agree to every proposition 
that he advances, and say yes to evervthing tney think will please the 
foreigner. The Chinese, from the highest mandarin to tne lowest 
cooly, are born diplomats. 

After the American syndicate had received the concession to build 
the Hankau-Canton Railway, the American newspapers were filled 
with extravagant accounts of the wealth of the country through which 
the road ran. It was stated that the syndicate would realize from 
$100,000,000 to $600,000,000 from the undertaking. 

The higher Chinese officials read those sensational articles and came 
to the conclusion that if foreigners were going to make such fabulous 
amounts of wealth out of the concessions, they had better arrange to 
secure a share for themselves. They therefore decreed that Chinese 
should own the majority of the stock in the Chinese railways; that 
they should be managed by Chinese officials and be regulated accord- 
ing to their ideas. Mines should pay a Government tax of 10 per cent 
of the gross output. The restrictions are such as to make it almost 
impossible to succeed in enterprises of this kind unless the profits from 
the concessions are enormous and the expense of working them small. 

Yet, while the Chinese are clever enough to secure the larger share 
of the profits in enterprises conducted by foreigners, they get beyond 
their depth in attempting to dictate the management, and in the great 
majority of cases where tney have erected iron works, arsenals, woolen, 
cotton, or grass-cloth mills, started schools, agricultural colleges, etc.. 
they have secured foreign superintendents; but, having been educated 
to think that the Chinese way of doing a thing is the best, they will 
not allow the superintendent to carry on the work according to his 
judgment. The foreign superintendents, who, as a rule, are men fully 
qualified for their positions, arrive at their posts with high hopes and 
luU of energy. But they have not calculated upon the Chinese char- 
acter. They are given to understand that every facility will be afforded 
them for making their work a success. They select their men and 
organize for the undertaking, but they soon learn that there are many 
officials who desire that their relations shall be on the pay roll. These 
employees are not put there to work, but to draw salaries. Many 
manuiactories have from six to ten men to do the labor that could be 
done by one man in the West. They do only what work they are com- 
pelled to do. Again, unless the superintendent is ever on the watch, 
no care is taken of anything. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of imported machinery is allowed to be exposed to the weather, 
unhoused for months, until it is ruined. 

The professors who came out to start an agricultural college brought 
several thousand dollars' worth of farming implements. They were 
given eight or ten boys as students to start the college with; also 
eight laborers and two head and two assistant superintendents for the 
eight men. The men worked only when the assistant superintendents 
were present. The managers were allotted a half acre of ground to 
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start with to plant the trees and shrubs they brought with them; but 
thev were promised plenty of land for the farm. 

Thev waited for months; they were told not to be in a hurry bs they 
were drawing their salaries and all would be provided in time. They 
continued to wait; their agricultural machinery was rusting and beconi- 
ing useless. They tried to explore the country and find fruits, plants, 
and gmins that could be introduced more generally among the natives. 
After waiting two years and a half, they finally left disgusted. 

The superintendent of one arsenal informed me that he had carefully 
estimated what it costs to make rifles, and that it was twenty times as 
much as they could buy them for in Europe. 

Enough money has been expended in China during the last forty 
years, in introducing various W estern enterprises, to have made many 
of them a great success if they had been left under the management 
of foreigners. 

L. S. Wilcox, ConmL. 

Hankau, October m^ 1901. 



Harikau tea report from 1897 to December SI, 1901. 





1901. 


1900. 


1899. 


1898. 


1897. 


Ilankau teaa: 

Totftl supplies half chests. . 


631,889 
494,868 
479,687 

180,620 


698,897 
617,018 
677,738 

210,228 


763,077 
496,624 
728,680 

217,674 
5,931,223 

24,700,958 

24,000,000 

30,653 


684.701 
468,189 
681,391 

220,220 
3,699,816 

21,787,460 

26,500,000 

5,147 


682,858 


Total first crop do.... 

Total settlements do 

Total settlements of Kewkiang teas, half 
chests 


447,758 
523,112 

210, 872 


Shipments to London direct . . . .pounds. . 


3,877.734 


Shipments to Russia direct via Suez 
Canal pounds. . 

Shipments to Russia via Tientsin and 
northern ports pounds. . 


24,492,016 

7,517,219 

62,687 


88,403,851 

6,905,756 

34,686 


19,838,134 
19.000,OiOO 


Shipments to Shanghai on native ac- 
count -. half chests.. 


46.596 


Russian teas (estimiated):* 

First crop do 

Second crop do 


494,000 
10,500 


620,000 
25,000 


560,000 
218,000 


525.000 
280,000 


500,000 
81,000 


Total do...- 


504,600 


645,000 


778,000 


756,000 


681,000 



•There was no third crop. 
Supplies of Hankau tea for five seasons. 





1901-1902. 


1900-1901. 


1899-1901. 


1898-99. 


1897-98. 


First crop 


Ha^ chests. 
484,368 
47,021 


Ha^ chests. 
517,013 
161.088 
20,796 


Half chests. 
496,624 
155,670 
100,783 


HaifehesU. 
458.189 
153,012 
78,500 


Hatfehetls. 

447,758 


Second crop 


67,000 


Third crop 


67,600 








Total 


631,389 


696,897 


758,077 


684,701 


682.358 






Settlements 


660,207 
62,687 


887,966 

34,686 

1,1W 








Shipments on native account 








SUxik 



















Total 


722,894 


928,766 
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1901-1902. 


1900-1901. 


1899-1900. 


1898-99. 


1897-98. 


Hankaa district terns 


Pounds. 
85,286,800 
11,921,600 


Pounds, 
47,879,000 
14,421,000 


Pounds. 
54,888,400 
14,872.400 


Pounds. 
48,644,900 
14,426,998 


Pounds. 
40,475,528 


K^^wkiang diirtri<^t t4MM» 


14,012,231 






Total 


47,158,400 


62,300,000 


69,710,800 


68,071,896 


54,487,754 






To Great Britain direct 






5,931.223 
10,210,283 
25,940,112 
28,889,948 

5,264,276 


3,699,815 
8,062,584 
22,874,747 
26,553,905 
4,567,052 


8,877,784 
9,940,839 
19,610,645 
19,087,180 
5,811,527 


To Great Britain direct and via Shanghai. 
To Russia direct and via Shanghai 

To America and Canada via Shanghai. . . 


6,324.991 
24,828,088 
7,517,219 
6,794,896 


8,271,788 
35,447,680 

6.905,756 
10,588,182 



TRADE CONDITIONS IN SWATOW. 

Consul McWade sends from Canton, October 30, 1901, the following 
report by Vice-Consul Langhorne on commercial conditions in Swatow, 
which report is based on a trip of peisonal investigation. In the prep- 
aration thereof, says Mr. McWade, assistance waa given by merchants 
and missionaries in Swatow, and the values given are copied from the 
Chinese imj)erial maritime customs report for 1900. 

Swatow IS a citv of between 40,000 and 50,000 inhabitants, situated 
on the northern bank of Swatow Bay, near the eastern extremity of 
Kwang Tung Province, in latitude 23^ 20' 40" north, and longitude 
116^ 39' 3" east. 

Its geographical location and natural advantages are greatly in its 
favor as a commercial port. It is 5 miles inland, and has an excellent 
harbor. The latter has a breadth of half a mile of deep water with 
good anchorage, and can be entered by vessels drawing 21 feet 6 inches. 
Swatow is surrounded on the south and east by high hills and bluffs 
which afford shelter from the violence of the typhoons and storms 
which are such a peril to navigation along this coast. 

Swatow, or sandbank, as its name signifies, was formerly a small fish- 
ing village built upon a sand bar at the mouth of the Han River. This 
bar, aided by the action of the tides, grew rapidly. Ma Su, or Double 
Island, a small island at the entrance of the bay, was then the port of 
this section. Ma Su was settled by the British as early as 1840, and 
was the headauarters of a number of firms that did a thriving business 
in contrabana opium and coolies, the latter practically amounting to 
a slave trade. 

Double Island being so small, some of the firms moved to Swatow, 
building warehouses and dikes on the land that was being rapidly 
reclaimed from the bay. When the port was opened by the treaty of 
1868, Swatow became the natural commercial center and has grown 
steadily to its present size and importance. 

Swatow is in the Chao Chow prefecture, which is composed of nine 
districts: Jao Ping, Hai Yang, Ta Pu, Kieh Yang, Ching Hai, Chao 
Yang, Hwei Lai, ru Ning, and Fun^ Shun. This prefecture has an 
area of about 5,000 square miles and is one of the most thickly popu- 
lated sections of China. There are about 6,000 towns and villages 
with an aggregate population of over 6,000,000. 

The inland commerce is greatly facilitated hj the numerous water- 
ways, of which Swatow is the center. The Jo Pmg River flows into the 
sea about 40 miles above Swatow, and the Kui Su River, which waters 
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the greater part of the district of Chao Yang, empties into Hai Man 
Bay to the south, but boats, large and small, rronai tnose two rivers and 
from the coast of Hwei Lai district can easily reach Swatow, which is 
situated near the confluence of the Kieh Yang and Han rivers, which 
with their tributaries, drain the other six of the nine districts of the 
prefecture of Chao Chow. 

Further, about 100 miles above Swatow, at Sam Ho Pa, where the 
river is called '' the water from three provinces," there comes in the 
Upper Han, which flows down from the large prefectoral city of Tinff 
Chow Foo, more than 100 miles above in the Fo Kien province, and 
from the southwest the West Branch of the Han, which, with its trib- 
utaries of some 200 miles of water navigable for Chinese river boats, 
drains the great prefecture of Hai Ying, nearly as large and populous 
as Chao Chow and inhabited by the hardy race of Hak Kas, wno are 
called the '' Scots of China." 

Swatow is thus the commercial and business center, not only of its 
own prefecture, but also of those adjoining. The aggregate population 
of these prefectures is conservatively estunated at l^tween 12,000,000 
and 14,000,000. 

None of the rivers or waterwajrs are of great size. The Kieh Yang 
Kiver is the only one that is navigable for vessels of any draught and 
it will onljr admit boats drawing 18 feet as far as the city of Kieh 
Yang, a distance of 42 miles above Swatow. 

The Han River, which is not to be confounded with the Han River 
of Northern China, is the largest and most important of the streams 
of this section. It is navigable for small boats only for more than 200 
miles above Swatow. The Upper Han extends for more than 100 
miles in the Fo Kien Province and its Western Branch drains the 
districts of Cheng Ping, Ping Kwan, Hing Ning, and Chang Lo. 

There was formerly a strong antiforeign feeling in the Kia Ying 
district, but the people afterwards expressed a desire for a teacher 
from the United States and oflfered to pay all expenses. They also 
wished to have American paper-making machinery and steel bridges 
introduced. This is the lumber producing section of the prefecture, 
and supplies nearly all of the wood and tinaoer used in Swatow. 

There are many large cities and towns in this district, the principal 
ot which is Chao Chow Foo, the oflScial headquarters of three prefec- 
tures and home of the Tau Tai. The population of Chao Chow Foo is 
estimated at half a million. It was the original port opened to foreign 
trade in 1858. The British have their consular buildings there, but 
they are seldom occupied. 

Chao Chow Foo is the distributing center of a large native commerce 
and a rendezvous for the thousands of boats that ply between the 
upper regions and Swatow. 

AGRICULTUBE. 

Agriculture and fishing are the main industries. Every available 
foot of ground is under cultivation, and irrigation, where it is to be 
had. The sowing, harvesting and thrashing are all done by hand. 
In plowing and narrowing, the crushing of cane and grinding of 
wheat, they use the water buffalo and zebu. Their farming utensils 
are limited and crude, the hoe, spade^ iron-pointed plow and harrow, 
bamboo rake, and a small curvea knife for cutting the crops being 
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the principal ones in use. Other devices are equally as simple. Rice 
is thrashed in tubs by striking the grain against strips across the top, 
and is hulled or shelled by being ground in baskets. 

The lands are divided and suMivided into many small holdings. It 
is exceptional for one person to own and farm a large tract. The fields 
are so small, and labor so cheap and plentiful, that it would be hard to 
introduce harvesting machinery. 

In irrigating a field from an adjoining stream or pond, a treadmill 
water wheel or pump is used, on which two or three coolies work from 
sunrise to sunset for 20 cents Mexican ($0.10) a day. Irrigation is one 
of the great problems. 

The rich valleys are very extensive, and the water supply well dis- 
tributed. As the water in most cases must be raised only a few feet 
to reach the fields, windmills should prove valuable, and if accepted by 
the Chinese, the demand would be enormous. 

The broad and extensive valleys of rich alluvial deposits yield boun- 
tiful crops of rice, sugar, hemp, taxo, indigo, fruits, and vegetables. 

RICE. 

The Kieh Yang Valley is particularly adapted for the cultivation of 
rice, being low, level, and well watered. Kieh Yang rice is famous 
for its superior quality, and commands the highest price. Rice is the 
largest crop and the principal article of food. It is extensively grown 
throughout the country, and although two crops are made each year, 
there is not enough produced for home consumption. Nearly 300,000,000 
pounds have to be imported annually to supply the shortage. 

8UGAB. 

Sugar is the second largest crop and is the chief article of export, 
183,637,866 pounds, valued at $4,083,614 (gold) being shipped from 
Swatow in 1900. Of this, nearly all goes to other Chinese ports — 
Shanghai, Tientsin, and Hankau chiefly — and about 12 per cent goes 
to the refineries at Hongkong. All native sugar is raw and brings 
from $2.50 to $4.60 a picul. 

This is one of the largest sugar -producing sections in China, and 
the output could be greatly increased by the use of modern sugar 
presses, as a large percentage is wasted by primitive crushing. 

The native press consists of two vertical cylinders of stone mounted 
in a frame, which they can not keep tight, and turned by two or three 
water buffalo. This device is so inferior that the cane, after being 
passed through twice and often three times, still contains so much 
juice that it tokes several days for it to dry, to be used for fuel. 

In 1897, Bradley & Co., one of the most enterprising of the English 
fiiTDs, erected in Swatow two double horsepower American presses, to 
show the natives their value. A Chinaman seeing them work, was so 
much pleased that he bought both machines and shipped them to the 
country, but not knowing liow to run and adjust them, they soon got 
out of order and were thrown aside and declared useless. 

Jardine, Matheson & Co., one of the largest business and shipping 
firms in Swatow, erected, in 1883, a large sugar-refining plant at a 
cost of $125,000. They started the business on a large scale and pro- 
duced the finest grades of sugar, but owing to the high price of the 
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local sugar and to the taxes on both the raw and refined articles, were 
forced to close their plant and have never reopened it. 

The native sugar is almost exclusively used by the Chinese, very 
little of the refined grades coming from Hongkong. 



INDIGO. 



Indigo is a large crop and an important article of export. Most of 
the indigo goes to Chinese ports, only 10,000 piculs being shipped to 
foreigr countries. 

In making indigo, the plants are allowed to soak in tubs of water for 
twentv-four hours. After stirring and crushing, they are taken out 
and the indigo is precipitated witn lime. The mixture is put into 
baskets to drain, and is then ready for market. 



TOBACCO. 



Tobacco is another large crop. Men, boys, and many women, smoke 
habitually. Snuff is also largely used, and sells at from a few cents an 
ounce for poor qualities to the extravagant price of $40 to $50 an 
ounce and more for the finest old qualities. Prepared tobacco, which 
is a fine-cut smoking tobacco, has a large sale. The cheaper qualities 
are much adulterated. Prepared tobacco is a large article of export, 
nearly $500,000 being shipped to Chinese ports ana the Straits. 

Leaf tobacco is importea, and is used m the manufacture of high 
grade smoking and snuff. American ci^rettes and smoking toba(MX> 
and Manila cigars are found in most of the stores that deal in foreign 
goods. Large numbers of cheap cigarettes are sold. 

The import of foreign tobacco for 1900 was — 



Kind. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Leaf 




,,..,, ,-.,poT>Tidi«.- 


566.082 
25.600 
100,940 


921.968 


Prepared 




do. ,. 


2,828 
602 


Stalks 




do.... 










Total 


692,472 


25,408 







But little tea is raised in this prefecture, and that of inferior quality. 
Most of the tea is brought overland from the interior districts and 
from Fo Kien. 

The shipments of tea from Swatow amounted to 1,282,200 pounds, 
worth $151,129, for 1900. 



FISH. 



Fish and pork are the principal meat foods of the masses; every 
conceivable form of fish, mussel, and shrimp is eaten by them. The 
fish markets are the busiest places in the cities. Thousands of boats 
and tens of thousands of people are engaged in supplying the demand, 
and large quantities of smoked and driecffish are imported from other 
Chinese ports and from abroad, the amount in 1900 being as follows: 



Kind. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Native pounds. 

Foreign do... 



1,816,828 
1,686,400 



854.2T7 
57,606 
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Pork ranks next to fish as an article of meat consumption. The pig 
is a household animal, and the family is poor indeed that does not 
possess one. Hogs are raised throughout the country; the meat is 
sold by the ounce and is generally eaten fresh. Hams are a delicacy 
und are in great demand. 

American cured meats should find a ready sale here. 

SHIPPING. 

Swatow is admirably situated for a commercial port. It extends 
out into the bay, and has an extensive water frontage on two sides, 
which can be built up in either direction. Bein^ at the mouth of the 
Han River and a little below the Kieh Yang, it is the natural receiv- 
ing and distributing center of the vast inland trade of the populous 
country drained by these two rivers, upon which thousands of native 
boats are engaged in trade. 

Swatow is also quite a center for the coast trade, and has a large 
business with Singapore and the Straits. 

There were 1,064 steamers, averaging 1,039 tons each, entered and 
cleared in 1900. The lion's share of tne trade was done under the 
British flag, which headed the list with 181 vessels. The Japanese 
came next, with 155; then the German, 72; Swedish and Norwegian, 
15; Chinese, 14; Dutch, 3; Austrian, 1. There were three vessels 
flying the American flag, but thev belonged to the China Merchant's 
Steam Navigation Company, which used our flag for protection 
during the troubles of last year. 

STEAMSHIP COMPANIES. 

There are ten steamship companies that have agencies in Swatow 
and control the business of the port. They have large warehouses, 
and several of them have piers and docks, though most of the steamers 
are loaded and unloaded in the harbor by lighters. 

The vessels are mainly small, though many are from 1,800 to 2,200 
tons. They handle the immense traflic of the Chinese coast from New- 
chwang and Tientsin to Hongkong and Hai Nam, also the huge trade 
with the Straits Settlements, Sumatra, Borneo, and Siam. All the 
lines have agencies in Hongkong, and the British lines have their offices 
in London. The owners are: 

1. The China Navigation Company, or Butterfield & Swire. 

2. Indo-China Steam Navigation Company, Jardine, Matherson & 
Co., agents. 

3. China Merchant Steam Navigating Company. 

4. North German Lloyd, Butterfield & Swire, agents. 

5. Bradley & Co., Bradley & Co., agents. 

6. Douglas Lapraig & Co., Jardine, Matherson & Co., agents. 

7. Lautz & Haesloop, Lautz & Haesloop, agents. 

8. Lim Yam SengjK Co. 

9. Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Bradley & Co., agents. 

10. Melchers & Co., branch of Hongkong. 

EXCHANGE. 

The variations in exchange between the haikwan tael, the Mexi- 
can dollar, and the United States gold are so great that in quot- 
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ing from the Trade Report 1 will often use the haikwan tael, which is 
at present worth 0.709 gold. The Mexican dollar will never be used. 

CXDMMERGE. 

The Trade Report of Swatow, issued by the Imperial Chinese cus- 
toms, shows, with few exceptions, a steady increase in the commerce 
of Swatow from year to year. In 1890, the total value was 24,935,095 
haikwan taels, and in 1899^ the total value of trade was 46,696,866 
haikwan taels, almost doubling that of ten years before. Swatow is 
now fourth among the treaty ports of China in volume of trade. 
Eighteen hundred and ninety-nine stands as the record year, having a 
total value of 45,686,865 haikwan taels, or $36,288,962. The slight 
decrease for 1900 (a little less than 1^500,000 taels) spjeaks well for the 
stabilitv of the trade of Swatow dunng a year in which China seemed 
virtually at war with the world. 

The import trade is by far the most valuable, and the foreign 
imports show the greatest increase. 

The total foreign imports for 1900 were 12,700,000 taels; the native 
imports, 18,172,127 taels. The total value of foreign trade was 
17,700,000 taels. 

Table of the gross annual trade for the last decade. 



Year. 


Haikwan , 
taels. 1 


Year. 


taelfl. 


1890 


24,935,095 

26,898,988 ' 

24,305,175 

24,588,711 

26,386,741 

27,281,084 


1896 


27,682,086 


1B91 


1897 


28,882,138 


1892 


1898 


85,930,884 


1898 


1899 


45,096.865 


1894 .•. 


1900 


44,030.734 


1895 









IMPORTS. 



The principal articles of import are opium, cotton goods, oil, coal, 
flour, rice, medicines, manufactured articles, clocks, watches, lamps, 
and sundries. 



OPIUM. 



Opium has always been one of the largest articles of import, from 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 taels worth being brought in annually. The 
importation is falling off, as the poppy is being extensively cultivated 
throughout the prefecture. Most of the opium comes from Malwa, 
Patna, Bunares, and Persia. Malwa supplies the largest amount, but 
the Patna opium is of superior quality. 



COTTON GOODS. 



Cotton goods and yarn usually constitute the most valuable import 
$4,070,000 taels ($2,^33,000) worth entered in 1900, of which 2,750,000 
taels represented the value of 45,000 bales of Indian yarn. In a coun- 
try where cheapness is the first consideration, the Indian yarn natur- 
ally has the greatest demand, being from $6 to $8 cheaper than the 
English yarn, though cloth made from the latter is more glossy and 
of finer quality than that made from the Indian or Japanese product 
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During most of 1900, yarn varied from $46 to $50 a bale, closing at 
$42.50 to $45. The Japanese yarn costs $1.50 to $2 more than the 
Indian. There is also an increase in the demand for raw cotton. 

Notwithstanding the large importation of yarn for Chinese manu- 
facture, the demand for foreign cotton cloth continues to increase, 
especially in gray, white, and dved shirtings and Turkey reds. There 
is also a large demand from Snanghai for foreign shirtings that are 
dyed in Swatow. 

The Germans ship a number of cheap handkerchiefs, towels, and 
white socks, which have a large sale here. 

American shippers should send their goods direct, thus saving the 
cost of reshipping. 

FLOUB. 

Foreign flour, which means American, was imported to the extent 
of 12,866,666 pounds, valued at $269,020. Though 10 per cent dearer 
than the native product, it is preferred for its superiority in fineness 
and color and its freedom from grit. 

American flour all comes from Hongkong, being shipped to Swatow 
by British and Chinese merchants. It is sent in 50 pound bags, the 
best quality selling at from $1 to $1.10 per bag. 



The consumption of kerosene oil is increasing with great rapidity. 
Foreign lamps are sold throughout the country and kerosene is burned 
extensivelj^. The import felloff slightly for 1900, but for the present 
year, the indications are that more oil will be used than ever before. 

Of the import of nearly 5,000,000 gallons, Sumatra supplies the 
largest quantity or over 2,500,000 gallons; Russia sends 1,600,000 gal- 
lons; America, 380,000 gallons, and Japan 36,000 gallons. The Ameri- 
can and Japanese, and most of the Kussian oil is shipped in cans. 
The Russian oil import is decreasing, owing to the freights and canal 
dues. 

COAL. 

Coal is derived from Tonkin and Japan, the importations for last 
year being 56,417 tons, of which Japan furnished 39,000 tons. It is 
chiefly used in supplying the vessels in port. The Japanese coal is 
superior in quality as a steam coal and brings $6 a ton. Tonkin coal 
sells for $4 to $4.50 a ton. 

There is said to be a large deposit of coal in the Kia Ying prefecture, 
about 150 miles above Swatow. It has never been mined except in a 
primitive way by the natives. 

FUEL. 

. There is a great scarcity of fuel in this country. Every blade of 
grass and weed is gathered and burned; all straw is saved, and the cane 
from the sugar press is bound and sold. Wood that can be used as 
lumber is too dear to burn. Charcoal is the principal fuel of the cities, 
and the cooking is done in the thinnest of kettles and pans for the sake 
of economy. 

GINSENG. 

Great quantities of ginseng root are used by the Chinese. Impor- 
tations last year amounted to of 138,000 taels or $97,842. The Ameri- 
can ginseng heads the list, being $53,884 of clarified and $13,471 of 
H. Doc. 320 51 ^ . 
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crude. Korea furnishes $10,636 worth of the first quality; Japan, 
$8,508 worth of crude and $4,264 worth of clarified. 

Ginseng root is used as a tonic and restorative. Great medicinal 
properties are attributed to it. Its price ranges from $2 to $3 to the 
enormous sum of $100 to $200 an ounce, for the finest and rarest 
specimens. 

LUMBEB 

Lumber is also very dear, hard woods being sold by the pjound. In 
the construction of Chinese houses, wood is used only for sills, doors, 
and rafters. Most of the hard wood used for carving is imported from 
Singapore, Borneo, and Siam. Chinese pine, which is the principal 
wood used in European buildings, is floated down from the hills. 
Foreign pines and soft woods will not withstand the attacks of white 
ants. 



FERTILIZEBS. 



That the Chinese appreciate the necessity of constantly fertilizing 
their lands is shown by the crops they obtein generation after gen- 
ei-ation. They fertilize for all crops as heavily as the land requires or 
as the owner can afford. They use everthing available; fish ponds are 
drained and the sediment put on the fields; every particle of ashes and 
all the human excrement from the cities and towns are saved and sold 
to the farmer. 

Bean cake is the chief fertilizer used, and is the largest and most 
valuable import, being nearly 3,000,000 piculs, valued at over 
$4,000,000 gold. There is an extensive bean-cake factory in Swatow. 
The oil from the beans is extracted and sold for food, ana the waste is 
pressed into cakes for fertilizer. 

Cheap American fertilizers should command a large sale. 



There is but little if any mining or smelting done in this prefecture. 
The foreign metals are so superior to any that the natives can pro- 
duce that imported metals and old iron are almost entirely used. 

Metals to the value of $668,549 were imported in 1900. Of these, 
tin was the most important, being $40,944. There are two large fac- 
tories for the manufacture of cans to be used in shipping oil inland. 
Tin is also used by the natives in the manufacture of pewter ware. 
Old iron, which supplies the native blacksmiths, was valued at $44,406. 
Iron wire, nails, rods, and wire nails are in demand, and small quan- 
tities of pig lead, steel, brass, and copper are used. 

The principal articles of foreign import for the year 1900 were: 





Quantity. 


Value. 


Description. 


Haikwan 
taels.* 


United Statin 
currency. 


Opium: 

Malwa piculs*. 

Patna do.... 

Benares do 

Persian do 

Cotton goods, shirtings: 

Gray pieces.. 

White do.... 

Dved do.... 

Figured do.... 

T-cloths: 

32-Inch do 


2,465.66 

1,887.09 

880.67 

11.38 

91,91S 

217,066 

9,668 

3,566 

17,470 
11,196 


1,797,847 

1,250,194 

679,806 

7,619 

281,204 

744,223 

38,946 

16,882 

30,787 
25,328 
>lcul«188fpc 


$1,299,348 

901,016 

417,868 

6,491 

173.836 

536,362 

28,068 

11,060 

22,168 


36-inch do 

•Value of Haikwan tael for 1900, 72.07 cents. 
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Description. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Haikwon 
taels.^ 



United States 
currency. 



Brills: 

EngHwh pieces. 

American do. . . 

Jeans: 

English do. . . 

American do . . . 

Sheetings: 

American do. . . 

English do 

Japanese do... 

Turkey reds do . . . 

Cotton: 

Itallens do . . . 

Flannels do. . . 

Crape 

Japanese crape 

Cotton yam; 

English piculs. 

Indian do... 

Japanese do. . . 

Cotton thread do . . . 

Woolen goods: 

Camlets pieces. 

Long ells do. . . 

Cloth do. . . 

Italien cloth -. do. . . 

Woolen yam piculs. 

Plush pieces. 

Blankets pairs. 

Metals: 

Iron nail rod piculs. 

Ironvrire do... 

Iron, old do... 

Iron nails do. . . 

Tin, In slabs do . . . 

Tin plates do. . . 

Lead, In pigs do. . . 

Copper, old. do. . . 

Brass do. . . 

Steel do. . . 

Quicksilyer do . . . 

Medicines 

Oil, kerosene: 

American gallons. 

Russian do. . . 

Russian in bulk do. . . 

Sumatra do. . . 

Sumatra In bulk do. . . 

Japanese do. . . 

Coal tons. 

Cotton, raw piculs. 

Cuttlefish 

Fish: 

Dried piculs. 

Salt do... 

Flour do 

Ginseng: 

American catties'*. 

American, crude do 

Japanese do... 

Japanese, crude do 

Glue piculs. 

Hemp, raw do 

Hides do... 

Lamps pieces. 

Leather pic uls . 

Looking-glasses 

Matches, Japanese ffroes. 

Rice piculs., 

Saltpeter do. . . 

Shoes and boots pairs. , 

Silk, piece goods catties. , 

Silk and cotton mixtures , 

SUk thread piculs. 

Snuff do..., 

Spirituoufl liquors , 

Tobacco: 

Leaf piculs.. 

Prepared do.... 

Umbrella frames pieces. . 

Umbrellas do.... 

Varnish piculs.. 

Vermicelli do..., 

Vermilion do... 



1,038 
1,228 

2,376 
G25 

500 

180 

1,020 

6,286 

1,957 

7,007 

506 

5,586 

21,450 

110,792 

1,221 

224 

1,888 

2,893 
906 

1,580 
132 
296 

1,128 

4,772 

31,798 

33,890 

2,568 

11,967 

10,721 

2,969 

158 

112 

729 

42 



380,000 
600,000 
937,504 
200,000 
2,863,764 
24,970 
65,697 
4,060 



2,414 
10,219 
99,176 



3,394 
2,263 
9,380 
5,606 

36,940 
800 

47,892 
3,001 



743,800 
72,520 
8,160 
11,129 
25,397 



106 



4,246 

192 

129, 146 

5,452 

1,041 

4,847 

215 



6,542 
6,070 

12,099 
2,112 

1,614 

660 

3,089 

13,590 

14,060 
38,486 
2,852 
8,964 

475,889 

2,252,206 

26,900 

31,729 

24,206 
16,408 
29,741 
20,602 
10,983 
6,618 
5,629 

13,490 
9,696 
62,389 
17,126 
677,621 
58,401 
18,332 
1,880 
3,959 
3,860 
4,098 
92,622 

62,580 
106,500 
183,606 

27,800 

874,530 

8,995 

297,421 

63,567 
128.882 

30,050 
64,021 
891,408 

76,409 

18,634 

6,247 

12.906 

48,576 

78.640 

10,000 

11,678 

48,637 

10,500 

202,662 

181,202 

23,708 

8.402 

164,898 

17,421 

14,252 

27,001 

11,868 

81,028 
8,990 
26,960 
4,783 
22,380 
84,060 
17,873 



13,994 
2,218 

8,720 
1,522 



401 
2,190 
9,7W 

10,138 
24,097 
2,066 
2,857 

342,613 

1,623,164 

19,887 

22,867 

17,445 
11,825 
21.424 
14,848 
7,916 
4,046 
4,067 

9,722 

6,988 

44,964 

12.848 

416,219 

88.486 

13.212 

1,365 

2.868 

2,206 

2,968 



45,102 
76,766 
96,290 
20,035 

269,924 
2,879 

214,351 
46,819 
92,885 

21,667 

38,982 

282,064 

66,068 
18,430 

4,502 

9.303 
85.006 
56.674 

7,207 

8,416 
86.053 

7.667 
146,069 
130,692 
17,066 

6,066 
118,842 
12,665 
10,271 
19,460 

8,642 

22,862 
2,876 
18,702 
8,447 
16,129 
24,647 
12,621 



•Value of Haikwan tael for 1900, 72.07 cents. 



^ Catty =li pounds. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

There are but few manufactured articles sent from Swatow to 
foreign countries. All products are meant for Chinese trade; they 
consist principally of bamboo articles, mats and awnings, coarse china 
ware and pottery, native cloth, nankeens, gauze and paper fans, fire- 
crackers, fishing nets, hemp rope and twine, grass cloth, paper, indigo, 
and pewter ware. 

Silkworms do not thrive, so but little silk is produced. A large 

Quantity of grass cloth is made, but it is not of as fine a ffrade as the 
'antonese; paper is largely manufactured, but it is not of first qualitv. 
Swatow pewter ware is noted for its superior quality and work- 
manship. It is chiefly made into tea and water pots, caddys, cigar 
and tobacco boxes. The designs are pretty and graceful, and would 
have a good sale in the United States. Another industry for which 
Swatow is noted is the manufacture of fans of every description. The 
best is a light open fan made on a bamboo frame covered with silk or 
fiber cloth, and daintily painted by hand. 

EXPORTS. 

The total exports of Swatow for 1900 amounted to 13,042,947 taels, 
or $10,257,439, of which less than 5,000,000 taels were consigned to 
foreign countries and Hongkong. 

UNITED STATES TRADE. 

American ^oods have an established reputation and are preferred to 
all other foreign articles. This is well appreciated -by the Japanese, 
who put many cheap and inferior imitations of our products upon the 
market. 

The magnitude of the present trade is enough to invite our compe- 
tition. Swatow affords excellent opportunities for American firms to 
build up a remunerative business. 

A large trade in American goods is done by British and Chinese 
merchants through Hongkong. Many American articles are now in 
use among the Chinese and many more could be introduced. 

Large warehouses and showrooms should be erected here, and 
branches should be established in the numerous large cities and towns 
that are in direct water communication with Swatow. 

The Chinese are fond of novelties, the wealthy classes taking pride 
in possessing anything that affords entertainment or amusement In 
their vamens are often found cameras, magic lanterns, music boxes, 
and phonographs. 

Among the foreign manufactures that are sold in this section the 
largest demand is for cotton goods. Plain white and gray shirtings 
take the lead. There is also a large demand for figured goo(&, 
T- cloths, drills, jeans, turkey reds, lawns, muslins, cotton flannels, 
cheap towels, handkerchiefs, and white socks. 

Clocks are extensively sold, from the small nickel plated to the large 
wood frame eight-day clock, ranging in price from 75 cents to $8 or 
$10. Watches have a very large sale, the cheaper varieties leading. 
There is a good demand for silver watches from $5 to $10, and many 
gold watches are sold. The dealers say that American watches are 
preferred to all others. 
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There is a larger sale of lamps than of any other household article, 
every sort and size beinff used, from the small hand lantern to the 
large chandelier lamps. The Gei*mans and Japanese supply most of 
the cheaper varieties. There is a large sale for brass and nickel lamps, 
at from $5 to $10 a pair; many hanging lamps and chandeliers are 
also used. 

Soaps and perfumes are in large demand, scented soaps being pre- 
ferred^ Toilet soaps costing from 2 to 10 to 16 cents a cake are used. 
Florida water is consumed in large quantities, and much cheap Gennan 
cologne. 

The Trade Report speaks of the increased demand for mirrors. 

Much cheap jewelry is worn, though most of the ornaments are of 
jade or other hard stone which resembles it. Nearl;^ all of the women 
wear earrings, bracelets, and pins, artificial pearls being most common. 
Large quantities of foreign jewelry — most of it being made for the 
trade — are sold here. 

Pocket and carving knives, scissors, razors, pocketbooks, and purses 
are also sold in paying quantities. Playing cards have a good sale, 
particularly the cheaper varieties. 

There is a large trade in canned goods, condensed and evaporated 
milk, meats, fruits, and sardines. 

The traffic in nearly all of these articles, especially in such staples 
as cotton goods, dried, smoked and salt fish, canned goods, salt meats, 
pork, tobacco, ginseng, leather, metals, and hardware could be greatly 
mcreased by putting tnem directly upon the market and lowering the 
prices. 

TIENTSIN. 

Owing to tiie political situation in China and to the general uncer- 
tainty of the future, this consular district has suffered a loss in trade 
that is almost incalculable, and for these reasons, also, it is almost 
impossible to obtain statistics that would be of any great value. The 
material loss to China may be estimated by the hundreds of millions of 
taels; that of the province of Chilli alone will not fall far short of 
70,000,000 taels, or in gold $45,000,000 (approximately). The decrease 
of trade at Tientsin for the year 1900 was 26,000,000 taels, or about 
60 per cent. The export ti-ade for the last half of the ^ear was 
almost at a standstill, owing to the impossibility of procuring goods 
from the interior, a condition that will obtain, perhaps, for another 
year to come. For the same reason, there was little demand from the 
interior for goods imported from the United States. The needs of 
ihe different armies in the way of provisions and supplies were unusu- 
ally large, but in no way made up for the loss in the sales of piece 
goods and other wares usually in demand in the provinces of Mongolia 
and Manchuria. Both export and import merchants lost heavily, 
inasmuch as large sums had been advanced by them for the purchase 
of wool, hides, skins, and furs not yet delivered, and in merchandise 
shipped to their customers on time contracts. Such misfortunes have 
resulted in more or less depression, and only time will better present 
conditions. Even yet it is almost impossible to secure cargo from, or 
forward shipments into, the interior. The Chinese customs authorities 
are averse to recognizing transit passes, which have, hitherto, pro- 
tected foreign merchants from the inordinate "squeeze" exactea in 
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the transit of goods, and this barrier will only be removed when the 
new treaties become eflfective. It is confidently expected by mer- 
chants, however, that the coming year will release the long pent-up 
tide, and that there wili be a rush of business which will eclipse all 
former records. 

BANKING. 

Tientsin has six banking institutions, each representing large capi- 
tal: The Hongkong and Shanghai, the Russo-Chinese, the Chartered 
Bank of India, the Australia and China, the Deutsch Asiatische, the 
Imperial Bank of China, and the Yokohama Special Bank of Japan. 
Each is conducted not only for profit to itself, but largely in the inter- 
ests of its particular country. Payments to our manufacturers and 
merchants are computed fii-st in sterling, then taels, and finally in Mexi- 
can or Hongkong dollars, and each transaction is figured at a profit that 
would make the charges of United States banks seem insignificant. 
In buying a draft, if our merchant has silver dollars he is forced to 
buy taels, paying an average of li per cent, and with the taels he is 
compelled to buy sterling, and with the sterling exchange for United 
States gold, payable in New York or San Francisco. The banks in 
Tientsin use the Hongkong dollars as their medium. The branch 
banks in Shanghai have estaolished as their medium the Mexican dol- 
lar; consequently, in the latter place the Hongkong dollar is discounted 
2 per cent. In Tientsin, the Mexican dollar is received at a like dis- 
count. Should a bank note for $10 issued by a bank in Shanghai be 
offered to a branch of the Shanghai bank in Tientsin, a shave of 60 
cents is exacted. Exchange quotations vary from day to day at the 
caprice of the managers. Against all these exactions the merchant 
must make calculations; hence the unceitainty of doing business in 
any part of China. A good United States bank, with branches through- 
out the E^t, run on correct banking principles, would not only make 
monev, but would do more to enhance our trade with this part of the 
world than all other possible agencies combined. 

COAL. 

An American civil engineer who has thoroughly prospected sev- 
eral provinces in China assures me that there is an area hundreds of 
thousands of square miles in extent under which there lie the great- 
est coal beds in the world. When we consider the fact that in Grreat 
Britain the coal fields do not exceed 12,000 square miles, the. wealth of 
China in this respect is almost beyond comprehension. It is claimed 
that there is enough coal in China to supply the entire world for two 
thousand years to come. The cost of mming, also, is far cheaper than 
anywhere else. Engineers claim that in many places the coal could be 
mined and placed on cars (if railroads were at hand) for the insignifi- 
cant sum or 25 cents per ton. In many instances, the veins are known 
to be 60 feet thick and of the very best quality of anthracite and other 
grades. Near Tientsin are two noted coal mines that have recently 

[)assed into the hands of a British corporation, the stock of which is 
argely held by people of other nationalities, many of whom are Ameri- 
cans. The manager and most of the assistant managers are from the 
United States. The mines were first opened in 1878 by a Chinese 
company, with His Excellency Li Hung CJnang as one of the principals. 
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Foreign methods were adopted, and up to this time the total output 
aggregates 6,000,000 tons. There are 13 seams varying in thickness 
from a few inches to about 35 feet, or an average of 25 feet. This 
belt has a linear extent of about 500 miles and a width of perhaps 50 
miles, and is estimated to contain 350,000,000 tons. It does not, now- 
ever, all belong to the above-mentioned corporation. The present 
capacity of these mines is about 2,000 tons per day, and the supply is 
not equal to the demand. The price obtained at Tientsin, or Tongku, 
landing is $14 Mexican (about f6.50 gold) per ton, which yields the 
company a handsome profit; and new machinery and methods will 
increase this income. The stock one year ago sold at 100 taels; to- day 
is worth 360 taels. No doubt new concessions will be granted, and 
with additional railroads, prices will be materially lowered within a 
year or two. 

PRODUCTS OF NORTH CHINA. 

The chief products of North China are wool (sheep and camel), hides, 
furs, bristles, wheat, cotton, corn, millet, sweet potatoes, onions, cab- 
Imges, cucumbers, beans, and other vegetables. Of these, the first 
four articles are generally expjorted, principally to the United States. 
The other article**, togetner with beef, pork, mutton, and poultry, are 
produced in si^cient quantity for home consumption only. 

CUSTOMS. 

Up to this time, customs duties have been light, averaging 5 per 
cent on such articles as are dutiable, but many things, such as food 
products, wines, liquors, etc., are admitted free. This applies only to 
the customs under foreign control; but all goods passing into the 
interior, unless belonging to foreign firms and protected with transit 
passes issued by the consuls, are subject to the liKin tax, which is reg 
ulated by the mandarins in charge of the likin stations. This tax is so 
burdensome as to become almost prohibitive. Under the new treaties, 
it has been proposed to do away with the likin tax and increase the 
general customs, say 5 per cent. 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to trade in China is the currency 
and the extortions of the banks in selling exchange. One of the 
recommendations of the peace commissioners, i. e., the adoption of 
the gold standard^ if carried out, will do much to settle this very 
aggravating question. 

FLOUR. 

This commodity comes entirely from the United States, and the 
quantity sold at Tientsin has increased 600 per cent over two years 
ago. rrobably two-thirds of this increase, however, was due to the 
presence of the allied troops. I have noticed that the better class of 
Chinese are using the American flour instead of that produced here. 
The reason for this is, perhaps, that the Chinese have poor milling 
facilities and do not make as good an article as their vrheat would pro- 
duce if Droperly milled. 
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HEALTH. 

The health of the Tientsin community'' (both native and forei^) has 
been better than for years. That no epidemic has occurred dunng the 
past two summers is due, no doubt, to the improved sanitary meuiods 
enforced by the provisional government of Tientsin. The streets were 
never before so clean, and the unusual severity of the past winter has 
held in check the germs that infest the country during milder seasons. 
With careful sanitary regulations, there is no healthier climate in the 
world than is to be found here. 

HIDES AND SKINS. 

For years, Tientsin has been recognized as a splendid market for the 
sale and purchase of hides and skins, shipments of which are made 
to all parts of the world. The invoices of this consulate show that, 
in 1899, the goatskins shipped to the United States were valued at 
$251,180.80 gold, to say notning of other skins and furs. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS IN CHINA. 

Those wishing to do business in this market should first thoroughly 
understand the requirements of the people here, and then send travel- 
ing agents with samples. A Chinese merchant will not purchase 
without a chance to "look see." A 'Mook see" opportunity will sell 
more goods than a shipload of circulars and catalogues. Consuls are 
always glad to furnisn a list of dealers, but they have little time to 
act as sales agents, and even if they had, very little could be accom- 
plished without samples. 

KEROSENE. 

A few years ago, American kerosene ruled this market, but it is now 
slowly yielding to the inferior but far cheaper Russian production. 
The total imports of American oil at this port in 1900 aggregated 
1,142,640 gallons; the Russian, 1,951,600. The best grade of Ameri- 
can kerosene retails at $4.50 (Mexican) per case; the Russian, at $2.50. 
It is hoped that the newly discovered oil fields in California and Texas 
will assist in maintaining our former trade. 

LIGHTERAGE. 

One of the most serious obstacles to trade in Tientsin is the bad 
condition of the river and bar. It has been more than four years 
since ocean steamers have been able to reach the bund, and as a conse- 
quence, freights are necessarily transferred to lighters of light draft. 
Two years ago, the foreign municipalities undertook to improve the 
river, and have already met with considerable success. Locks have 
been placed on the many canals leading from the river, with the result 
that 11 feet of water has been securSi, instead of 6. Two steamers 
of light draft have made regular trips up the river this summer. The 
work of improvement continues, and it is hoped that in another year 
all steamers, with partial lighterage, will be able to reach the bund. 
The river bar could easily he remedied, but the expense is too great 
for the foreign community alone, and it seems impossible to secure 
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assistance from the Chinese Government. Formerly, lighterage was 
paid by the steamship companies, but this custom ceased two years 
ago. Furthermore, the steamship companies have increased their 
freight rates from Shanghai to 7.50 taels (15.14) per ton (measured), 
which, together with lighter charges, makes the cost from Shanghai 
about 8.50 taels ($5.83) per ton. 

LAND INVESTMENT COMPANY. 

Within the past year a land-investment company has been organized 
with a capital of 525,000 taels ($360,150). This company has purchased 
large landed interests in the different concessions, and has erected 
buildings, all of which readily find tenants, even before completion. 
The income from rents is already equal to 20 per cent per annum on 
the capital invested. The principal stockholders are Americans. 

MANUFACTORIES. 

There are no manufactories in this section worth noting. A splen- 
did new woolen mill (with all its machinery from the United States) 
had just been completed when the trouble came on, and it was one of 
the first buildings destroyed. It will be years, I fear, before another 
venture of the kind is undertaken. A sash and door factory would 
pay here. 

PACKING. 

The matter of packing goods for export has received attention from, 
about every consul in tne service^ but the advice is so little heeded by 
our merchants that one feels inchned to drop the subject. One house 
in San Francisco has built up a large ti'ade here through its reputation 
for excellent packing. Importers don't mind paying a little extra, if 
they are sure that goods wul arrive in good condition. Smaller cases, 
constructed of thicker lumber than is usually used, would prove cheaper 
in the end. 

RAILWAYS. 

Tientsin is not only fortunate in its river and canal facyities, but is 
destined, also, to be a great railway center. 

At present, there is a railroad running from Tientsin to Pekin, and 
one to Tongku, Tongshan, and Shan-hai-quan. The Tientsin-Ching- 
kiang Railway is a joint undertaking on the part of Geimany and Great 
Britain, and work on it will be commenced shortly. This will be an 
important trunk line, leading from Tientsin to the Yangtze Valley, and 
connecting with Shanghai, Nanking, and the Hankow Railway. It 
will open up a rich country, including many coal fields of great value. 
Fi-ance is also making every arrangement to construct a line from 
Tientsin to Paoting-fu. This will no doubt, eventually, connect with 
the Siberian Railway. At present, the railroads teiminating here are 
under the control of the British military. Passenger and freight charges 
have been more than doubled, and, what is worse, little attention is given 
to those not connected with the military. 
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COMMUNICATION. 

There are five steamship lines running steamers between Tientsin 
and Shanghai, the entire fleet numbering 40 ships. In addition, the 
different powers have chartered steamers, independently, to meet their 
wants. There is also a regular line of steamers plying between this 
port, Korea, and Japan. The native (sailing) vessels are numbered by 
the hundreds. During the year 1900, 422 steamers arrived and 
departed (not counting military transports), of which 147 were Brit- 
ish, 162 Chinese, 54 Japanese, 41 German, 7 American, 6 Russian, 4 
Norwegian, and 1 Korean. In 1899, the number was nearly twice as 
great. 

TELEGRAPH LINES. 

Almost everv locality in the Empire is reached by telegraph. The 
Imperial line irom Tientsin to Shanghai, formerly under Chmese con- 
trol, has been merged into a foreign corporation, known as the Great 
Northern. Heretofore the lines have been on land and communication 
was frequently interrupted. The new company, however, has laid a 
cable line from here to Chefoo and from there to Shanghai, which 
gives a far better service. The rate fi'om Tientsin to Shanghai is 20 
cents (Mexican) per word, and to New York, $3.30. 

TEXTILES. 

Quiet prevails in the textile markets. The difficulty in forwarding 
goods into the interior and the proceeds of sale bacK to the coast is 
the principal cause of depression. American piece goods have secured 
a strong foothold in Manchuria, and, in fact, in all China. It is safe 
to say that three- fifths of this trade go to the United States manufac- 
turers, the Japanese and British controlling the remainder. Just 
what effect the Russian occupation of Manchuria will have on this 
trade in the future is hard to predict. It behooves our merchants to 
give this matter serious attention. Apathy at this time will prove 
most serious indeed. 

TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

There is and will be a good market for many articles of United 
States manufacture, and the proper introduction of them is almost 
certain to insure good sales. Our merchants have not given this trade 
proper consideration. Thev have trusted too much to their agents, 
mostly foreigners, who will sell our goods only when they can not 
dispose of those of their own countries. Nearly all our biggest houses 
are represented by firms of other nationalities, a mistake that has fre- 
quently been commented upon by our consuls. 

James W. Ragsdale, Consul. 

Tientsin, October 15, 1901. 
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HOKGKOKG. 

In the absence of definite statistics, the volume of Hongkong's trade 
during the past year can be stated only approximately. It is evident, 
however, that it was larger than ever beiore, for the harbor master's 
annual report shows that the year 1900 made a new record for the 
port, the total shipping entering and leaving amounting to 18,445,134 
tons, a considerable increase over 1899, which was the banner year 
in this respect, with a tonnage of vessels entering and clearing of 
18,101,309. It appears that there was a net increase of imports at 
Hongkong of 422,717 tons in 1900 and a decrease in exports of 70,666 
tons. 

The total import trade of the port for 1900, as given in the harbor 
master's report, amounted to 6,342,138 tons of cargo, of which 4^198,389 
tons were discharged here and 2,433,749 tons were in transit. The 
export trade for tne year is estimated at 2,836,905 tons of cargo and 
489,456 tons of bunker coal. 

An idea of the large volume of trade centering at Hongkong can be 
gathered from the foregoing figures. * Some of the principal items 
among the imports are sugar, timber, flour, coal, hemp, kerosene oil, 
and rice. This is the chief distributing market for a vast territory, 
and as such invites close study and attention on the part of exporters 
in the United States. The Chinese market which may be said to be 
tributarj^ to Hongkong comprises nearly all of southern China, and 
the possibilities of building up a large trade in many commodities 
makes it well worth while for our merchants to seek closer trade rela- 
tions. The very considerable development of the flour trade between 
the United States and Hongkong is an illustration of what may be 
accomplished by persistent and intelligent effort. Several flour mills 
in the Dnited States are represented by resident agents here, who push 
the trade with most satisfactory results. To secure trade in this part 
of the world against the competition of other nations, it is essential 
that our merchants should seek it. They can not expect to sell their 
goods unless thev have wide-awake agents on the ground. All other 

great commercial nations have adopted this policy. The English and 
rennans are particularly well represented in Hongkong, and it is due 
to their sedulous cultivation of tne market that they control so much 
Chinese trade. There are, of course, many large English business 
houses here, as is to be expected in a British colony, but the Geimans, 
too, have numerous estabfishments. The fact that there is a German 
club, with a membership of 120, made up of German business men 
located in this city, shows that the Germans are not neglecting oppor- 
tunities. There are, in addition to British banks, a German, aTrench, 
and a Japanese bank in Hongkong, the United States being the only 
irapoi-tant commercial nation that has no such establishment. 

It would seem to be a wise move for the merchants of the United 
States to adopt more energetic methods for meeting their commercial ' 
rivals in this market. The establishment of a sample warehouse, where 
all kinds of American merchandise would be on exhibition, might be 
an excellent way to introduce goods. The Chinese buyers all come to 
Hongkong, and a warehouse could not be better located than here. 
With good management, such an institution ought to be of the greatest 
value m promoting trade and might lead to the sale of many new arti- 
cles^ besides enlightening the business men of the United States on the 
subject of Chinese traffic. 

uigiLizBU uy x^j v-zv^^pt iv^ 
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COTTON GOODS. 

In cotton goods, for fnstance, the United States is doinff little or 
nothing in Hongkong, though there is a large sale of English and Ger- 
man goods. This condition of affairs is in striking contrast with that 
to be observed in northern China, where our cottons have been suc- 
cessfully introduced. A representative of an English firm handling 
cotton in southern China ejcpressed the opinion, in conversation with 
me a few days ago, that American cotton manufacturers could find a 
large market for their goods here if they made an effort to secure it. 
He said that it would undoubtedly take a few years to obtain a foot- 
hold in southern China and that it would cost some money, but that 
our manufacturers ought in the end to reap a substantial benefit. The 
principal reasons why our goods were not sold were, he thought, that 
proper effort had not yet been made to meet the requirements of the 
marKct, and that American cottons were too heavy and too good, 
lighter and less expensive goods being in demand. He also addea that 
the Chinese were conservative and would not at first use American 
manufactures of cotton, even though the latter were of a quality suited 
to the market; but they would in time become large purchasers. This 
opinion, coming from a well-posted and experienced agent of a large 
English house, should be of mterest to our cotton manufacturers. 

REQUIREMENTS OF THE MARKET. 

What is true of cotton goods may also be said of many other articles 
sold in this market. American manufacturers must adapt themselves to 
local conditions and produce articles suited to the wants of the Chinese. 
A constant and well-directed commercial campaign should bear excel- 
lent fruit. Expd^-iraents must be made in order to ascertain what 
articles vnll meet with sale among the Chinese. A suggestion made to 
me by an observant Chinese gentleman maj^ be of interest to our man- 
ufacturers. There is an opening, he believes, for cheap pumps all 
through China. The Chinese procure their water supply from wells, 
employing the primitive method of attachinjg a jar or other receptacle 
to the end of a long bamboo pjole and dippmg it into the wells. The 
substitution of pumps for this laborious and unsatisfactory process 
should appeal to the practical sense of the Chinese. Once they were 
introduced, there would be an almost unlimited field for them, and the 
Chinese gentleman in question is of the opinion that their introduction 
could be accomplished. 

KEROSENE OIL. 

The sale of American kerosene oil on a large scale continues. The 
importations into Hongkong in recent years have been as follows: 
18iM), 1,579,100 cases; 1900, 2,093,743 cases; first six months of 1901, 
1,243,213 cases. The business is steadily increasing. The Chinese 
prefer the American oil, which costs from 10 to 20 cents (Mexican) 
more than the other oils. During 1900, the deliveries were about 70 



per cent greater than those of the competing Russian and Sumatran 
oils. A large and steady increase in the sales of American kerosene 

"shed reputation in 
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is confidently looked for, on account of its established reputation in 
the Chinese market. 
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STREET-RAILWAY PROJECT. 

The first street railway to be built in Hongkong, and in this part of 
China, is now under consideration. Its construction will probably be 
begun about the first of January, 1902, as the franchise has to be sub- 
mitted to the British Government before it can be definitely granted. 
The road is to be operated by the overhead trolley system, and about 
8 miles of track will be laid at first, though it is possible that it will 
eventually make the circuit of the island. The line is to run through 
the city of Victoria and along the bay, extending into the suburbs on 
both sides of the city. It is hoped that it will be the means of relieving 
the overcrowded condition of the central part of Hongkong, where the 
population is so dense as to be a constant menace to public health. It is 
proposed to make a low rate of fare during the early morning and the 
evening hours for the benefit of the Chinese laboring classes, tne rate at 
present under consideration being only 1 cent. This, it is thought, will 
oflFer an inducement to the poorer classes to move into the suburbs, 
where rents are cheaper. An English syndicate is back of the project, 
and it is probable that about £200,000 will be spent in building and 
equipping the road. At present, the intention seems to be to buy the 
most up-to-date machinery, and it is likely that much of the apparatus 
will be procured in the U nited States. 

COST OF LIVING. 

The considerable increase in the cost of living that has taken place 
in Hongkong during recent years has caused general dissatisfaction 
and hasTed to the appointment of a commission, this spring, "to inquire 
into and report on the high j)rice of food stuffs in the colony." The 
commission found that the prices of provisions have risen on an aver- 
age 45 per cent since 1896, while rents, servants' wages, and the cost 
of labor have gone up even more. The chairman of the commission, 
in reviewing the subject, makes the following interesting observations: 

The same complaint of increased prices comes from all the great centers of foreign 
life in this part of the world. Singapore, Manila, Shanghai, Tientsin, Kobe, and Yoko- 
hama are all grumbling alike. Living out of consideration, for the moment, the 
poflition of affairs in Manila, which is exceptional both as to the extent of the rise in 
pncea and as to the reasons for that rise, it is clear that since the termination of the 
war between China and Japan, in 1896, there has been a vastly increased activity in 
all spheres of commercial and industrial life in both these countries, a very consider- 
able and a very rapid increase in the European population of the different centers, 
and a lar^ly enhanced demand for all the necessaries of life, without any corre- 
sponding mcrease in the local sources of supply or in the organization of the means of 
supply and distribution. Jai)an has become a great manutacturin^ country, and the 
energies of her people are beins diverted from the pursuits of agriculture into other 
channels. She is no longer able to feed her people without purchasing food from 
abroad. She has become more prosperous, and with h^r increasing prosperity has 
arisen a demand on the part of her people to be fed, clothed, and housed better than 
. ever before. In China and Korea there are new centers of population. Port Arthur, 
Talienwan, Wei-hai-wei, and Kiau-Chau have become much more populous. Shanghai 
has changed vastly within a few years. It has become an important manufacturing 
city, and its European population must have more than doubled. The same is true 
of Hongkong. The non-Chinese population has very largely and rapidly increased, 
and all this has everywhere brought a strain on the local sources and means of sup- 
ply, almost entirely m native hands and inadequately organized. Hence, a steady 
and rapid increase m prices everywhere, not merely in r^ud to food stufte, but also 
in the price of land and in rents. 'Kmes have been on tne whole very prosperous, 
and prices are bound to rise with every increase in prosperity. All classes naturally 
endeavor to share in the benefits to be derived from it. So far, therefore, as a very 
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considerable proportion of the local increaae in the cost of living is concerned, the 
causes in operation affect the whole of the surrounding countries. They are the 
result of the increased activity, increased prosperity, and consequent increase in popu- 
lation that has followed in the Far East, and necessarily followed the great pcmtical 
changes brought about by the China-Japan war and the invasion and occupNUtion of 
the Fnili{)pines by the forces of the United States. In addition to the laige increase 
in the civilian population, there has been since 1896 more than one augmentation in 
the forces, both naval and military, of all the great powers, giving rise at times to very 
sudden and very extensive demands on the resources of the coimtry, which have 
unavoidably resulted in great rises in the prices of certain articles, and there has been 
no return to the lower level when the pressure of the unforeseen demand was taken 
oIL It was hardly to be expected. Prices fall very slowly after a sudden increase. 

CHINESE EMIGRATION. 

During the year 1900, the Chinese emigration from Hongkong num- 
bered 83,643, while the immigration amounted to 121,322, the arrivals 
exceeding the departures by 37,679. So far as the direct emigration 
to the United States was concerned, it appears that there were more 
Chinese returning than going. The emigration to the United States 
is itemized as fouows: To San Francisco, 7,243; Tacoma, 305; Port- 
land, 227, and Seattle, 19— a total of 7,794. The Chinese returning 
from the same ports numbered 8,349, distributed as follows: San 
Francisco, 7,676; Tacoma, 600; Portland, 33; Seattle, 40. On the 
other hand, the departures of Chinese for Honolulu considerably out- 
numbered the arrivals, 1,144 going there and 434 returning. The 
emigration to Vancouver was 4,495, while 2,930 Chinese returned 
from there. 

W. A. RuBLEE, Consul' General. 

Hongkong, August i2, 1901. 



DUTCH INDIA. 

The year ended December 31, 1900, was one of the most prosperous 
Netherlands India has had for some time. 

The imports and exports have exceeded by far those for the previous 
year, and business in general has been in a flourishing condition through- 
out the colony. Many new houses in the import and export line have 
been opened, and have reported favorably on the vear's tirade. 

New estates have been exploited, and capital has been easily found in 
Holland to push the agricultural industries. 

Coffee alone appears to be unprofitable for plantei*s, but better prices 
are anticipated for the forthcoming year. 

The health of the colony, as for a number of years past, has been 

ood, and no epidemics have been reported throughout Netherlands 
ndia. 

The total imports for the last two years were: 

1899 $/6,911,452 

1900 78,761,256 



I 



Increase 1,849,804 

The total exports for the last two years were: 

1899 $100,871,149 

1900 104,131,510 

Increase 3,260,361 

Making the exports for 1900 $25,370,254 in excess of the imports. 
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COFFEE. 

For the last three years, the situation in coffee has been gradually 
growing worse, and many planters have gone out of the business 
altogether. The Government estimates for the crop of each year fall 
far below the actual production. 

Taking the average for all grades, for the year 1899, coffee brought 
$0.27 per kilo, as against $0.25 per kilo for 1900. The total exports 
for 1899 and 1900, together with the quantities shipped to the United 
States, were as follows: 



Quantity. 



Value. 



1899 

Exported to United States. 
1900 

Exported to United States. 



Kilos. 
29.402,123 

2,927,189 
31,644,376 

3,814,441 



17.938.578 

369,897 

7,886,094 

1.880,428 



Cioffee planters are looking forward to better prices for their ai*ti- 
cle, and anxiously watch the American and European markets. 

QUININE. 

The demand for this article in America and Europe has rapidlv 
increased, and it is rumored that the manufactory at Bandoeng will 
have to enlarge its plant. 

Although tne exportation of cinchona bark has advanced for the 
year 1900 (none has been exported to the United States), there being 
about 5,004 tons shipped, as against 4,743 for 1899, an ample supply 
is available for the demands of the Bandoeng manufactoiy, wnicn 
consumes more and more each year. 

The quinine manufactured for the past year has been of first quality, 
and found ready purchasers at the monthly auction sales. 

During 1900, there was exported to the United States $189,196 worth 
of this article, as against $137,342 for 1899, showing an increase of 
$61,854. 

The prospects for this industry (new to Java) are extremely bright, 
and I see no reason why Batavia can not be the principal quinine 
market for the whole world, and independent of European markets. 

SUGAR. 

This branch of industry has never been so flourishing as in the past 
year. New plantations have been opened and the area under cultiva- 
tion in the old estates has been increased. To quote an old planter, 
'' sugar estates are mines of wealth" in districts where the sou is fer- 
tile and labor is cheap (common coolie labor costs $0.08 and $0.10 per 
day). 

The chances of a fall in prices of sugar in the near future have to 
be reckoned with, and it is feared there will be a heavy decrease in 
the American market in the coming year. Should this be the case, a 
great part of the crop of 1901 will undfoubtedly find a market in Japan, 
where, it is reported, large sugar refineries are in course of erection. 

It is also rumored that Japanese firms intend opening branches at 
the Eastern sugar ports for the pui-pose of buying the product. 
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The exportation of siiffar to the United States for 1900 (according 
to Government reports) has been considerably below that for the pre- 
vious year, as the following figures will show: 

In 1899, the total exportation was 777,302 tons, of which there was 
shipped to the United States 38,174 tons (including Port Said). 

In 1900, the total exportation was 736,598 tons, of which tnere was 
shipped to the United States 298,727 tons (including Port Said). 

The above figures show a decrease of 83,000 tons. The returns of 
this consulate and of the agencies give the value of the exportation of 
sugar to the United States for 1900 at $22,113,412, as against 
$15,345,986 for the year 1899, or an increase of $6,767,426. The 
prices of sugar for 1900 have been very satisfactory, which would, to 
a ceilain extent, account for the higher value of the exportation. 

TEA. 

The cultivation of this article is exceedingly profitable and exceeds 
that of previous years. 

The expoi-tation for 1899 was 5,726 tons, wholly to Great Britain 
and European points, and for 1900, 7,631 tons, showing an increase of 
1,906 tons. 

For the year 1900, there were 250 kilograms, valued at $175, exported 
to the United States (to San Francisco). 

I am informed that although there are no direct exportations of this 
article to the United States of any consequence, large quantities are 
shipped from Holland. 

Java tea is excellent, with as fine a flavor as any high-grade Ceylon 
tea, and it is rather surprising that there is no direct business done with 
the United States. 

TOBACCO. 

Although Sumatra is the large tobacco-growing district of Nether- 
lands India, the last few years have seen an increase in the cultivation 
of this article in Java, and it is very little below the grade of that cul- 
tivated in Sumatra. 

Much tobacco is used locally in manufacturing cheap and inferior 
cigars, which find ready sale among the Chinese and natives. 

On account of the differential dutv on Manila cigars, which is about 
four times as much as the duty levied on cigare from Holland and other 
places, their importation into Netherlands India has fallen off greatly in 
the last few years, allowing the cheap local and Holland cigars to swamp 
the market. 

The importation of Manila cigars fell from 58,000 units in 1897 to 
5,742 units in 1900, or a decrease of 52,258, and the importation of 
Dutch cigars alone rose from 27,000 to 42,000 units, or an increase of 
15,000. 

During 1900, there were exported from Netherlands India about 
54,012 tons of tobacco, of which 39,559 tons were exported to Holland 
alone. 

There are no direct shipments of this article to the United States, 
and all business with America is transacted througli the markets in 
Amsterdam and other business towns in Holland. 

The prices for tobacco for 1900 were from 16 cents to 24 cents per 
kilo (2| pounds), according to quality. 
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GUM DAMMAB. 

Business in this article in 1900 appears to have fallen off greatly, 
and the exportation is considerably below that for the previous year. 

In 1899, there were exported 7,168 tons, of which 497 tons, valued 
at $119,950, were exported to the United States. 

In 1900, there were exported 6,291 tons, of which -612 tons, valued 
at $105,072, were exported to the United States. 

IMPORTS. 

I am glad to be able to report that the importation of American 
goods into Netherlands India has been considerably above that for 1899; 
and I am of the opinion that the Government statistics do not give the 
fuU amounts. 

As shown by the attached statement, the importation of American 

?:oods for the year 1900 amounted to $1,156,904, as against $1,130,860 
or 1899, an increase of $26,044. 

American tirms should send their rejjresentatives here to secure 
business; they will never succeed in getting it by merely writing let- 
ters and forwarding catalogues. 

German commercial travelers are constantly in the field, and conse- 
quently German trade in this part of the world is rapidly increasing, 
(jerman firms are to be found throughout Netherlands India. 

We have American import houses in Japan, China, and the Straits 
Settlements, doing a satisfactory business, and I would ask why some 
firm does not open an import house in Java. 

PBl^LBUM. 

The United States still supplies the greater part of this trade in 
Netherlands India (were the businesc properly managed, we should 
before long have control of the entire oil business), but as the output 
of the local oil wells is constantly increasing, the importation of Amer- 
ican and Russian oil for the year 1900 has dropped off considerably. 

The combination between the Batum (Russian) Oil Company, the 
Shell Trading and Transportation Company, and the Moera Enim 
Maatschappij of Sumatra (see my last annual report) is no doubt trying 
to keep the American oil out of the market. 

The following figures show the importation of American and Rus- 
sian oil and the output of local oil: 





American. 


Runian. 


Local. 


1899 


LUera, 
48,764,457 
46,188,661 


Ltten. 
84,096,161 
29,448,488 


L(ter$, 

4,182,646 

4,868,211 


1900 





There has been a decrease in the importation of American oil of 
2,615,806 liters, and in Russian oil of 4,646,668, and an increase in the 
output of the local oil of 253,665 liters. I believe, however, that the 
increase of local oil is even greater than these figures show. 

For the year 1900, the Koyal Petroleum ODmpany at Langkat, 
Sumatra, paid a dividend of 8 per cent to the shareholders. It has 
extended its borings the last year and has struck some very good wells; 

H. Doc. 320 52 ^ . 
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in one place in particular, called Perlak, the output is reported to be 
5,000 Imrrels a day. 

The Shell Trading and Transportation Company^ working in con- 
nection with the local oil companies, at the ena of 1900, had some 13 
tank steamers, with a capacity of about 40,000 tons. Finding the 
capacity of their tank at Tandjong Priok (the new harbor of Batavia) 
too small, it is reported that the company has obtained permission from 
the Netherlands Indian government to erect new tanks. 

At the close of the year 1900, the following were the prices for petro- 
leum at this market: American, $1.68 per case; Russian, $1.60 per case, 
and local $1.55 per case. These are considerably below the prices 
quoted for the latter part of 1899. 



The only American beer on the market (Anheuser Busch, of St. 
Louis) continues to be the favorite beer with the public. It is, how- 
ever, somewhat dearer than the German beer sold here, and is only- 
imported in quart bottles. 

The firm importing this article is one of the best in the place, but 
unfortunately the managers do not appear to push the business; other- 
wise there would be a big sale for this beer. Often it is not to be had, 
which plainly shows that the demand exceeds the supply. 



FLOUR. 



American flour, I regret to say, has been ousted from the market in 
Netherlands India by a much inferior product. The cause of this was 
noted by me in my last annual report. Direct shipments are required 
to put such articles as this on the market in a perfect condition. 

At the present time, flour is imported in very small quantities from 
Hongkong and Holland; from the former place in 50-pound bags and 
from the Tatter in paper packages of one and two pounds. 

I have spoken to a number of merchants on the subject of importing 
American flour. Although they acknowledge it to be far superior to 
the Australian article, thev are afraid to take up the business, on 
account of so much of our flour being badly damaged on arrival here. 



BICYCLES. 



In the Government report, these articles are included under car- 
riages; therefore I am unable to give correct figures of the importa 
tion of American bicycles. 

From personal inquiries, however, I have ascertained that a very 
satisfactory business has been done in the last year, and that the 
importation has increased accordingly. 

American wheels are still considered the best on the market, but one 
sees a greater number of cheap German and Dutch makes in use. 

The demand in general is rapidly increasing, and during 1900 some 
$37,000 worth of bicycles were imported from Holland alone. 



CABRLA.OE8. 



I believe there is only one carriage manufacturer in Batavia who 
imports American vehicles, and that only to a smaU extent This 
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dealer has informed me that the American carriage does not appear to 
please the general public, who are afraid it is not strong enough for 
the bad rcwids of Java. A carriage which resembles the American 
article is turned^ out bv the firm in question, and, after American 
wheels are used, it is sold as an American stjrle carriage. The iniita- 
tion i£ good, and it is much cheaper than the imported carriage. 

MACHINERY. 

In this aiiicle America leads the world, but I regret to have to 
report a falling off in the demand for 1900. I believe the reason is 
that fewer estates and mines were in want of machinery than in the 
previous year, but there is a bright outlook for the coming season. 

The opening of new mining industries will benefit business in this 
line and increase the demand. 

The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company (an American engineering 
firm) has had a profitable year, and has closed a number of contracts 
for coffee, sugar, and rice machinery. 

The representative of the Engelberg Company, of Svracuse, N. Y., 
also visited this place in the latter part of the year and reported that 
a satisfactory business had been done. A number of contracts had 
been secui-ed for 1901. 

I regret to report that a local firm of engineers has been turning out 
a very good imitation of the Engelberg Coffee Huller, which has oeen 
sold at a cheaper rate than the imported machine. 



I am pleased to report a steady increase in the importation of 
American canned goo<ls, which are acknowledged to be superior to 
this line of goods from Australia. 

The largest business is from the Pacific coast ports — San Francisco 
and Portland — and, as shown by the attached statement of American 

foods imported, the business in this line for 1900 was $16,393, against 
i,813 for the previous year. This increase is very encouraging to 
American dealers, and there is no reason why we snould not supply 
the entire market of Netherlands India, if a good article is furnished 
at moderate price. 

The quality of American preserves (jams) which I have seen here does 
not come up to the standard of those of English manufacture, but this 
fault can be easily overcome. It lies principally in the packing. 

Last year, I was shown a consignment of canned good supposed to 
have been packed by a large Lonaon firm and shipped from London. 
These goods turned out to oe American canned goods (apparently very 
old), and over the original labels were pasted labels of the London 
firm. 

In 1900, Netherlands India was visited by many commercial travelers, 
representing different American firms. I am pleased to note that my 
numerous letters advocating this step have, in many cases, been acted 
upon with good results. 

By this means, we can secure much of the business of Netherlands 
India. The importation of American goods for 1900 has increased, 
and I trust the coming year will show even better results. 
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MINING. 

There is very little change to report in this industry for the year, 
except that shares have fallen very low. The shares of one mine in 
particular (which were expected to rise to 500 per cent) fell 225 per 
cent in the latter part of tne year. I believe, however, that properly 
managed, the mining industry will be a profitable venture. 

A new miniilg compan v has been floated in Sumatra, under the man- 
agement of a Batavian firm, and prospecting has been going on with 
successful results, under the control of an able American mining 
engineer by the name of Cai*penter. This engineer has reported favor- 
ably on the field explored, and expects by Qie latter part of 1901 to 
have the mines in working order. He claims that it will be one of the 
richest gold mines in Netherlands India. Shares are selling at 90 per 
cent. 

Although American mining engineers, who are still in ^reat demand 
at high salaries, report favorably on the different mines m operation, 
there are still a great many unbelievers in the results of this mdustrv. 
One great drawback is the unhealthy climate of the districts where the 
mines are situated. No one (not even the Chinese and Malay coolies) 
can long fight the deadly diseases of these regions. I have seen a 
number of men who left this place for the mining districts, formerly 
strong and healthy, return mere wrecks within six or eight months. 

The coal mines of Ombilien, Sumatra, are still being worked in a 
most satisfactory manner by the Government, and the output has 
increased greatly for the last year. In 1900, about 210,000 tons of this 
coal were delivered, against about 183,000 in 1899. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

There is little or no change in the situation since last year. What 
is sadly required by American shippers is direct transportation for 
their goods to Netherlands India. At the present time, the only Amer- 
ican article shipped direct from the United States to this part of the 
world is petroleum, which is generally brought by sailing vessels. 

No new steamship lines have been opened during the past year, but 
the coast line of steamers, the Royal Facket Company, has increased 
its fleet by a few new boats, and the Netherlands Steamship Company, 
and the Rotterdam Lloyds, have found it necessary to add a few new 
freight boats to their lines. 

The Government, which a few years ago took over the Batavia 
Eastern Railway, which was then running to a place called KrawBng, 
some 45 miles east of Batavia, has extended this line to Poerwakarta, 
some 30 miles from Krawang, and will gradually extend it to Ban- 
doeng, some 60 miles farther. 

In East Java, the railway has been extended from Besoeki toward 
Panaroekan, a distance of about 30 miles, and it is intended to connect 
Banjoewan^i (the east port of Java) with Soerabaya by rail. It will 
take some time to complete the railway, as the country is very moun- 
tainous and many small rivers have to be crossed. 

Traveling in Netherlands India either by rail or water is extremely 
dear. 

The Electric Tramway was completed in July, 1900, and the com- 
pany has asked permission to extend its line, but the request has 
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not yet been granted. The length of this line is 8 to 9 miles. The 
rails and electric material were supplied by a Geiman firm and the 
cars are of French manufacture. 

BANKING, CURRBNOr, ETC. 

There is little change in the' banking system of Netherlands India 
from one jrear's end to another. At the close of 1900, there were six 
good bantang houses doing business — Java Bank, Netherlands Trading 
Society, Netherknds India Handel Bank, Netherlands India Escompto 
Maatschappij, Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and 
Charterea ^nk of India, Australia, and China, the last two being 
English houses. 

Bills of exchange on all parts of the world can be bought or sold, 
and the following were the current rates at the close of the year: 



Selling. Buying. 



United States gold dollar . 
Sterling gold soyeieign. . . 
Mexican aUver dollar 



FloriM. 
2.43 
12.00 
1.16 



Florins. 
2.62 
12.15 
1.20 



The Netherlands India, like Holland, has a gold standard, and the 

.currency is guilders. The coins are 10 florins gold (seldom seen), 

silver 2.50 florins (rix doUai-), 1 florin, 50 cents, 25 cents, and 10 cents. 

There is also copper money of 1 cent (100 cents to the guilder), 
half-cent and 2i-cent pieces, raper money is also in use, the smallest 
being 5-florin notes. 

Counterfeiting is still carried on by the Chinese, who are supposed 
to reside in the Straits Settlements, and one has to be extremely care- 
ful in handling both silver and paper money. 

TARIFF, POSTAL RATES, ETC. 

Customs tariffs remain the same as reported for 1899. Postal rates 
are — 

Letter postage to United States, England, and Europe, per one-half ounce $0. 10 

Letter postage to China and Japan, per one-half ounce 10 

Letter postage to Holland, per one-half ounce 06 

Letter postage to Straits Settlements, per one-half ounce 05 

Local postage 04 

For registering letters to any part of the world a charge of 4 cents 
extra is made. 
Telegraph rates per word are as follows: 

To United States ^ $1.51 

To Europe and Great Britain 1.27 

To Straits Settlements 73 

In telegraphing, one word foreign must not exceed 15 letters, and in 
local telegrams, mijst not exceed 20 letters. The reduction in cable 
rates has not yet been made. 

GENERAL. 

The Government has at last declared Macassar a customs port, very 
much to the disgust of the merchants of that place, and it is pro- 
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posed to spend some 1,200,000 florins ($482,480) in improving the 
narbor works. 

Sebang Bay at Pulo Weh (see my special report of January 25, 1900) 
has been visited by one of tne directors of flie Netherlanos Trading 
Society, together with the governor of Acheen, to inspect the island 
and appoint a commission for drawling up plans of a town. Some 
500,000 florins ($210,000) will probably be required for the necessary 
improvements. 

Sebang Bay is becoming an important coaling station for war 
ships, and many large ships have called there within the past year. 
Should the coal mines of Melabu, Acheen (recently discovered), turn 
out as well as is anticipated, Sebang Bay will be one of the cheapest 
coaling stations this siae of Coloml^. 

The present governor-general has made many changes and improve- 
ments within the last year. 

Rapid progress toward quelling the guerrilla war in Acheen has 
been made during 1900, under the able management of the present 
governor-general. It can be said that at the present time no war 
exists in the district of Acheen and, where a few years ago it was con • 
sidered unsafe for a European to travel, one is now in perfect safety 
from molestation. 

Strangers of all classes, whether traveling for business or pleasure, 
experience no trouble whatever in traveung through Netherlands 
India. It is necessary, however, to report to the poUce department - 
on arrival, and receive the permission of the government to travel, or 
reside in the island, for a period of six months. 

This permission, called a "toelatings kaart," costs $0.60, and is all 
that one requires in the way of a passport. Passports, in fact, are 
never asked for by the officials. 

To make an extended trip through Netherlands India, however, ^ 
strangers are supposed to obtain a special permit from the governor- ' 
general, but this law will soon be abolished, and even at the present 
time it is not strictly enforced. 

After six months, should a foreigner wish to reside in Netherlands 
India, special permission must be o otained f rom the governor general, 
who can refuse such request should he see fit. 

The largest number of foreigners residing in the Netherlands India 
are Germans, many of whom serve in the Indian army. Next comes 
the British. At the present time, there are not more than 25 American 
citizens throughout tne whole colony. 

All able-bodied males (of all nationalities except Japanese and Chi- 
nese) from the age of 18 to 43 must serve in the militia, and are called 
out for drill about once a week. 

Japanese residing in Netherlands India are on the same legal footing 
as Europeans (although exempt by treaty from serving in the militia), 
but the Chinese are not. This has been a source of annoyance to the 
Chinese merchants residing here, who have repeatedly petitioned their 
Government to demand the rights and privileges allowed to the 
Japanese. 

The Chinese are the mainstay of business throughout Java, and witn- 
out them trade would become demoralized. 

Good artesian-well water is to be had in most places throughout 
Netherlands India. At one of the principal cities, Soerabaya the 
boring was not successful. The water there has always been extremely 
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bad, and that city has been considered the most unhealthy place in 
Java. 

The inhabitants at last sent a strong petition to the governor-general 
demanding a better water supply, which could be had by leadmg the 
water from Pasoeroean. a distance of about 20 miles. In due time, 
this request was granted, and tenders were called for for supplying the 
city with water. The lowest bid was received from the firm of Hood 
& Co., of Philadelphia, and a goyernment engineer was sent to the 
United States to make the necessary arrangements with this firm. 

The water is to be led in iron pipes from Pasoeroean to Soerabaya, 
and the work, which was be^un the latter part of the year, will prob- 
ably be completed sometime in 1902. The pipes are to be of American 
manufacture. 

I know of only four American houses doing business in the Nether- 
lands India — one at Soerabaya and three at Ritavia. These firms are 
all in a prosperous condition. 

At the close of the year 1900, there were 13 Americans in Batavia 
(including 6 children), 2 at Soerabaya, and 2 at Padang; also a few 
engineers in different places. The Americans do not register at this 
consulate or the agencies; therefore the exact number residing here is 
not known. 

There were no arrivals or departures of American vessels in 1900, 
but the crews of two shipwrecked ships were relieved. 

During the year, the following vessels entered and cleared at all the 
poi-ts in Netherlands India (including coast trade): 





Number. 


Tonnage. 


8t6ftiiior8 ,..,.,^^-,^ , 


8,446 
184 


1,718,000 


BAfllr^^ V^iMffiel^ -. 


60,140 







I hope to be able to report more favorably on American trade for 
the coming year. 

B. S. Rairden, 

Batavia, Jwne 30, 1901. Consul. 



Importation of American goods into Netherlands India for the years 1899 and 1900. 



Articles. 


Duty. 


1899. 


1900. 


Ammnnition (in cartridflres) 


6 per cent ad yalorem 

10 per cent ad valorem 

. . .do 


•15 

600 

12 

4,813 

837 

1.961 

201 

11,880 

80 

104 




Beer 


S2,010 


Books .. . 




Canned iroods 


do 


16,393 


Cftnvas (cotton dnck) ...,-■. ^^ 


6 per cent ad valorem 

do 


1,206 


CarriaiTMi (bicvr»i«i ^Ilftlnd«d^ 


8,650 


CHoc^s and watcbes 


do 


765 


O^Ip 


Free 


9,675 


Copper ware 


10 per cent ad valorem 

Free 


469 




672 


Distilled pcsfomes 


^0 per hectoliter 


23 


Dry goods (including cotton drUl and milinery ) . 


6 per cent ad valorem 

do 


1,350 
182 
80 
2,500 
95 
20 
230 


4,914 

785 


Raruifiinware 


do 


76 


Floor 


10 per cent ad valorem 

6 per cent ad valorem 

do 


2,150 


Pireanns 


260 


Pnrnltore 


50 


Qlaaiware.... 


10 per cent ad valorem 


245 
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Importation of American goods irUo Netherlands Indiaj etc. — Contmned. 



Articles. 



Daty. 



1899. 



1900. 



Hams 

Iron and steel work (includtng iron pipes) . 
Instruments f surgical and mathematical) . . 

Instruments (musical) 

Liquors -. 

Lumber 

Lamps 

Leather and leather goods 

Machinery 

Oil: 

Petroleum 



10 per cent ad valorem. . 

....^0 

Free 

6 per cent ad valorem. . . 
10 per cent ad valorem. 

Fr^ , 

6 per cent ad valorem. . , 
10 per cent ad valorem., 
Free , 



Miscellaneous 

Paints 

Paper 

Reein , 

Salt meats 

Saltflsh 

Tin plates , 

Tinware , 

Tobacco (cigars and cigarettes from United 
States and Manila). 

Whisky 

Wines (principally California) 

Woodwork , 

Woolen goods (included this year in dry goods) . 



10 cents per hectoliter im- 
port duty and 80 cents 
excise dutv. 

6 per cent ad valorem 

...\Tdo 

10 per cent ad valorem 

Free 

10 per cent ad valorem 

....\do 

Free 

10 per cent ad valorem 

t20 per 100 kilograms 



920 per hectoliter 

.....^ 

6 per cent ad valorem. 
do 



t20,&46 
626 
820 
40 
801 
70 
896 
82,618 

979,965 



8,887 

366 

61 

67,756 

1,100 



87 
267 
206 

40 

1,284 

1,028 

230 



Total. 



1,180,860 



•30 
16,087 
960 
430 
175 
450 
168 
420 
22.685 

927,387 



620 

68 

116,270 

2,150 

820 

60 

826 

20,566 

200 
1,050 



1,166,904 



NoTB.— I must make the same remark as with my statement of last vear, that the Government sta- 

" , therefore the above figures are con- 



tistics give only the importations direct from the united States, 1 
siderably less than the actual imports. 



Exports from Netherlands India to the United Stales for the years 189$ and 1900, 



Articles. 


1899. 


1900. 


Arrack 


«20 

268 

7,668 

17 

85,804 


147 


Bamboo mats 




Bamboo hats 


8,396 


Books 


106 


OrAWif^ - -- 


46,141 


Cacao 


1.741 


Cinnamon 


18,196 


26.167 


Cloves 


206 


CJoffee 


869.897 
1,656 


1,880,428 


Copra 




Curios ... . 


42 


Drugs and medicines '. 


11,829 

41,474 

632 

119,960 

148 

86,985 

6,976 

6,170 

12,819 


14,5(24 


Gum copal 


63,899 


Glim bPfiJi^niln 




Gum dammar 


■ 106,072 


Gutta-percha 




Hides and skins 


240,829 


Kapok 


28,667 


Mace 


6;2«8 


NutmeKB 


12,147 


Oil (kalioeDotili' . 


105 


Pepper 


8,446 

187,842 

16,200 

186 


21,874 


Qntn1ln<^ 


189.196 


Rattan 


29,979 


Rice 




Sacks gunnies) 


805 


Sugar (direct) 


12,882,440 
2,468,646 


20,086,618 


Sugar (Port Said f. o.) 

Tea 


2.«».»J 


Tapioca 




1,616 


Thread (ramie) 




610 


Tin 


8,891 




VanUla 


292 


Wood (samples) 




IS 


Miscellaneous articles .- 




14.616 








Total 


16,186,993 


24.804,688 







Note.— The above figures are taken from the Government financial report and corrected from the 
records at this consulate and the agencies. It will be seen by this statement that the exports to the 
United States for 1900 exceed those for 1899 by 88,tii.s.&4o. 
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ST7PPLEMENTABT. 

Contrary to expectations, the first half of 1901 has not been partic- 
ularly prosperous for Netherlands India, and the export trade with the 
United States appears to have fallen on greatly, especially the sugar 
business. 

For the last six months, Australia, China, and Japan have been 
taking the bulk of Java sugar, as the following fibres show. The 
total exportations of sugar for the first half of 1901 have been about 
208,319 tons, of which about 46,089 tons, valued at $4,606,746, were 
exported to the United States; about 60,818 tons to China and Japan, 
ana about 15,635 tons to Australia. Practically all of the remainder 
was shipped to Mediteri-anean ports. Many of the sugar estates feel 
very much the heavy decline in the American importation of this 
article. The weather also for the past few months has been extremely 
bad for the sugar crop, and it is feared the yield will run considerably 
below the estimates. At the close of June, sugar was selling at about 
$2.80 per picul of 136 pounds. 

COFFEE. 

This article is still low, and up to the 30th of June not more than 
1,400 tons of coflfee, valued at about $391,000, had been shipped to 
the United States, out of a total exportation of about 6,698 tons. To 
Holland alone, there were about 5,000 tons exported. 

The average price for coflfee at the close of the half year was about 
$18 per picuT of 136 pounds. 

QUININE. 

During the first six months of the ^ear, there have been four public 
auction sales of this article *" at Batavia, when some 16,000 kilograms 
(45,300 lbs.) were offered, with satisfactoiy results. The unit prices 
realized at these sales exceeded those quoted on the Amsterdam market. 
About 13,062 kilograms (28,600 lbs.) of quinine, valued at $105,586, 
were exported to the United States during the first half of the year. 

GUM DAMAR. 

A lively business has been going on in gum damar for the last six 
months, and it has been selling at about $13 per picul of 136 pounds. 
The total exportations have been 10,641 piculs (1,447,196 lbs.), of which 
some 2,384 piculs (324,224), valued at about $66,000, were exported , 
to the United States. 

SKINS. 

There has been quite a trade in this article with the United States 
within the last six months, and an American firm (a New York house) 
has established ita own agency at Samarang, which is the center of the 
ffoatskin business. Formerlv, the bulk oi this trade was transacted 
uirough firms at Batavia, all the small dealers sending their articles 
here for sale; but now that this American firm has established its 

•See Advance Sheets of Consular Reports Nos. 958, 981, 1024, 1056. 
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branch at Samaranff, the dealers will be able to sell their goods there 
at a better profit. Up to the last of June, some 850 packages of skins, 
valued at $109,700, had been exported to the United States. 

KAPOK. 

There is a good business done in this article, and Australia appears 
to take the biuk of the exportation. For the first half year, there were 
exported about 28,597 bales, of which 15,680 bales were sent to Aus- 
tralia and only 1,130 bales, valued at $11,292, to the United States (the 
Pacific coast). 

Kapok is a very fine specimen of vegetable cotton and resembles silk 
floss. It grows m abundance throughout the Netherlands India and is 
easily cultivated. The average price is from $13 to $13.30 per picul 
of 136 pounds. 

PEARL SHELLS. 

During the past six months, there has been a shipment of mother-of- 
pearl shells from Macassar to the United States, valued at $2,587. 

Considering that among the finest specimens of pearl shells are those 
found in the Moloccus Seas (east of Celebes)^ it is surprising that 
merchants in the United States interested in this business do not send 
their men to Macassar, which is the center of the pearl-shell business 
in the Netherlands India. 

London is the principal market for mother-of-pearl shells, and the 
bulk of the trade is direct to that place. 

SPICES. 

The chief ports in the Netherlands India for spices are Fadan^ and 
Macassar, very little being exported from Java ports to the United 
States. For flie first half of the year, there has been exported from 
Padang and Macassar to the United States the following articles under 
this head: Cassia, $35,699; mace, $4,502; nutmegs, $5,079; pepper, 
$796. 

The bulk of the pepper from the east coast of Sumatra is shipped 
through Batavia, there being no seaports of anv importance on tnat 
coast, but none of this Lampong pepper has oeen exported to the 
United States for the last six months. 

GUM COPAL. 

Gum copal is exported almost entirely from Macassar to the United 
States, and during the first half year there has been shipped some 
$29,576 worth. 

RATTANS. 

Rattans are generally exported to the United States in coflfee ships, 
taken as dunnage, freight free. There is also a large business in this 
article between nere and the Straits Settlements, where very fine rattan 
furniture is manufactured. Battan furniture is also manufactured by 
Chinese in the Netherlands India, but the workmanship is infemor to 
that of Singapore and Hongkong. 
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During the last six months, some $26,912 worth of rattan was 
exported to the United States. 

The prices at this market are: First quality, about $7.25 per pecul 
of 136 pounds, and second quality, about $2.85 per picul. 

TAPIOCA PLOUB. 

There appears to be quite a demand for this article in the United 
States at tne present time, and during the last six months one firm at 
this place has exported some $1,800 worth to New York alone. 

OIL IMPORTS. 

I am unable to give a correct report of the amount of American 
goods imported into the Netherlands India for the first half of this 
year, as the statement can not be had until the close of the year. 

For the period ended June 30, however, there have arrived 438,000 
cases of American oil, and 522,000 cases of Russian oil, showing the 
importation of Russian oil to be 84,000 cases in excess of the American. 

f^rices for oil at the close of June were: 

American oil per case. . $1.45 

Ruasian oil do 1.39 

Local oil do 1.35 

These are considerably below the prices of last year. 

GENERAL. 

i am glad to be able to report that one United States firm, of Chi- 
cago, has seen an opening here for its machinery and has established 
an agency in middle Java under the management of a pushing Amer- 
ican. Up to the present time I am unable to report tne results, but 
the manager is confident of securing a good share of business in their 
line of machinery. 

Another American has visited the Netherlands India, principally to 
study the sugar industry and the manner in which the estates are 
managed. He has made a very favorable report on what he has seen; 
in fact, he believes that the Dutch are far ahead of the sugar planters 
in the Hawaiian Islands in this industry. 

This same gentleman, who is connected with some of the sugar inter- 
ests in the Hawaiian Islands, has been making inquiries as to securing 
Javanese coolies for the Hawaiian estates, and as far as the govern- 
ment here is concerned, there will probably be no difficulty in arranging 
for such labor. Before the government will give permission for Java- 
nese coolies to leave the island, however, bond is required that these 
men will be furnished free transportation to Netherlands India on the 
expiration of their contract. This labor would be much cheaper and 
better than that of the Chinese cooly. 

NEW JAVA-BORNEO GABLE. 

A cable long needed is now in course of construction between Java 
(Panaroeken, on the east coast) and Bandjermasin in Borneo, and is to 
be opened, probably, the latter part of August next Tnis cable, 
which is about 272 knots in length, is being laid by the Eastern 
Extension Cable Company. 
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It is also reported that the Dutch Gk)yernment is considering the 
advisability of laying a cable between Java and Saigon, in order to 
compete with the Extern Ebctension O&ble Company, which at the 
present time is the only company operating in the Netherlands India 
outside of the three small cables belonging to the Dutch Grovemment 
(Java-Sumatra, Java-Macassar, and Java-Bandjermasin). 

MININO. 

It is reported that the Ombelien coal mines of Sumatra, during the 
time they have been in operation up to the latter part of June, 1901, 
have turned out 21,094,300 tons of coal. For the month of June only, 
the output was about 2,000 tons. 

The gold mine of Tambang Sibonak, Sumatra (mentioned in my 
annual report as being under the able management of an American 
mining engineer), appears to be the only mine at the present time in 
which the public have faith, and the shares at the latter part of June 
were up to 200 per cent Other gold mines do not seem to have 
resulted as well as anticipated, consequently shares are low. 

It is reported that the petroleum wells of Sumatra are turning out 
an increased supplv of oil, which is in great demand among the natives 
on account of its cheapness. 

GENEBAL. 

Netherlands India was visited last May by scientists from all parts 
of the world to observe a total eclipse of the sun. Padang, Sumatra, 
was considered the most favorable spot for observations, consequently 
great preparations were made. On account of cloudy weather on the 
day or the eclipse, the results of the observations were not at all satis- 
factory. 

The government is about to open an opium manufactory in this 
place, employing some 760 Javanese, under European supervision. 
The workmen wUl not be permitted to leave the premises durmg work- 
ing hours, and will be carefully searched on leaving the factory at the 
close of the day. 

An uprising amon^ the natives at Djambi, Sumatra, has compelled 
the government to dispatch some 700 troops to the spot to punish the 
natives and capture the ringleaders, who are pett^ native chiefs. It 
is anticipated that a few months only will be required to suppress the 
uprising. 

There have been no changes in currency for the last six months, 
nor in tariffs, customs rules, or harbor regulations. 

Foreign ships, as well as those flying the Dutch flag, are subject to 
harbor dues amounting to 18 cents per register ton for six months. 
Coasting is allowed onfy to ships under the Dutch flag. 

The Koyal Packet Company (coast line) has increased its line by 
3 new steamers within the last six months, and at the end of June had 
a total of 40 steamers, representing 48,000 tons of as fine a class of 
vessels as can be found in any part of the world. This company is 
considering the advisability of opening a line between Java and San 
Francisco. 

There is no law in the Netherlands India requiring goods to bear 
the mark of the country in which they are manufactured. 
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I regret to repoil a number of heavy failures within the last six 
months, consequently business at the close of the first half year is very 
dull throughout Java. 

The months of May and June have been exceptionally unhealthy, 
and cholera has appeared in the colony. 

B. S. Rairden, Ckmmd. 

Batavia, Octobet^ 22, 1901. 



JAPAK. 

REPORT FROM CONSlfTjATK GENERAIj AT YOKOHAMA. 

The year 1900 was very unfavorable to the commercial and manufac- 
turing interests of Japan, a variety of causes having combined to hinder 
the natui-al development of tmde, and there have been many loud com- 
plaints of the dullness of the market and general stagnation. In spite 
of this, statistics show an increase in the total trade of the Empire over 
both 1898 and 1899, and only a small falling off in exports as compared 
with 1899, while there is a considerable increase as compared with 1898. 
The exports of 1899 exceeded those of 1898 by more than $24,000^000, 
an increase which it could hardly be expected would be maintained. 
The figures for 1900 show a decrease of less than $6,000,000 from those 
of 1899, and the greater part of this is ascribed to the Presidential 
election in the United States, which caused a marked decrease in the 
American demand for raw silk, and to the Chinese war, which seri- 
ously affected the exports of cotton yarn, these being two of the com- 
modities in which the decline is most noticeable. 

EXPORTS. 

The total value of the exports from Japan in 1900 was $101,806,137, 
the principal articles and the V^alue of the total export of each being: 

Tea $4,444,352.65 

Rice 1,781,131.52 

Camphor 1,529,208.94 

Copper 6.337,515.68 

Raw silk 22,239,200.30 

Silk tissues 11,415,259.11 

Cotton yarn 10,253,452.82 

Cotton tissues 3,027,835.64 

Floor matting 1,648,400.73 

Straw plaits 2,004,529.19 

Porcelain 1,231,008.30 

Lacquered ware 531,062.15 

The United States takes each year three-fourths of the tea,' nearly 
all the floor matting, and more than half the raw silk, besides a large 
proportion of some kinds of silk tissues. We are the largest pur- 
chaser of Japanese porcelain, and only Great Britain takes more of 
straw plaits, while in 1900 we, for the first time, used more of Jajmn's 
rice and camphor than any other nation. China, Korea, tad British 
India use nearly all the cotton yarn and cotton tissues, and the greater 
part of the copper goes to Hongkong. Great Britain buys most freely 
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of lacquered ware, and many of the less important exports, such as 
screens, manufactures* of ivory, toys, carpets, and lily bulbs, while 
the United States leads in purchases of paper lanterns, fans, manufac- 
tured bronzes, toothbrushes, manufactures of bamboo, rugs, paper 
napkins, and sulphur. 

The greater part of Japan's exports hitherto has consisted of raw 
materi^s, the largest item for each of the last three years having been 
raw silk, while the largest item of manufactured ^ooos has been cotton 
yarn, which is shipped almost exclusively to China, a country noted, 
as Japan is, for cheap labor. The fact is significant as illustrating the 
inability of cheap labor to compete with machinery, and one of the 
most hopeful features of the situation in Japan is the recognition of 
this truth by her educated classes. Prominent lawyers, statesmen, 
and business men are beginning to agitate questions of policy with 
regard to labor, machinery, and foreign capital, and the agitation may 
be expected to bring about beneficial changes in the near future. It 
is reported that the de^rtment of agriculture and commerce has 
decioed to introduce a bill into the Diet providing for the establish- 
ment of a model silk workshop at Government expense, to encourage 
machine weaving and give instruction in the method of preparing me 
silk, the object being to develop the silk-manufacturing inaustry and 
replace the present export of raw silk by exports of silk tissues. 

The suffering entailed upon the cotton spinners by the Chinese dif- 
ficulties is causing them to turn their attention to weaving. Accord- 
ing to the Japan Times, there are now in operation 4,3W) stands of 
power looms, with an output of 37,660,000, yards, or double that of 
three years ago. 

IMPORTS. 

COTTON. 

Japan imports considerable quantities of cotton prints, cotton satins, 
cotton velvets, gray, white, and twilled shirtings, and cotton flannels, 
the greater part of which she might easily manufacture for herself, 
if the necessary machinery were introduced. Great Britain has the 
lion's share of this trade in cotton tissues in all lines except cotton 
flannels, in which Germany leads. America's share is very insignifi- 
cant, and she is barely holding the proportion she has secured; but her 
exports of raw cotton hither in 1900 amounted to 74,189 tons, being 
nearly one-half the entire amount imported into Japan, and an increase 
of more than 35 per cent over the imports of this commodity from the 
United States in 1899. The raw cotton is here manufactured into 
yarn, for which China furnishes the principal market, and to a less 
extent into various kinds of tissues^ for the use of the Japanese and 
for export to the countries of Asia, the Philippines, Hawaii, and 
Australia, while small quantities find a market in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and thfe United States. The average price of the cotton shipped 
here last year from the United States was higher than that from any 
other country except Egypt, its total value being 27,010,134 yen, equal 
to «S13,451,046. 

WOOLENB. 

The use of wool and woolen goods by the people of Japan is being 
steadily extended and increased, the imports in 1900 amounting to 
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3,837 tons of wool and woolen yarn, or nearly double those of 1898, 
and over 38,500,000 square yards of flannel and worsted cloth. The 
United States is not even named in connection with these fabrics, 
which come mostly from Germany and Great Britain. 

LoooHorr^Es and othbb hachikbbt. 

America still holds her supremacy in Japanese imports of bicycles 
and tricycles, and leads in electric-light apparatus, mming machinery, 
paper-making machinery, watch cases, and watch movements ; but is sur- 
passed by Germany in clocks, weaving machinery, and sewing machines; 
Dy Great Britain in fire engines ana pumps, tools and implements of 
farmers and mechanics, photographic apparatus, locomotive engines, 
spinning machinery^ steam boflers and engines, belting and hose for 
machinery, and turning lathes; by Belgium in telephones, and by Switz- 
erland in watches. In all these, except spinning and weaving machinery 
and watches, the United States stands second, and a comparison of the 
figures for 1900 and those for the previous years shows a very credit- 
able increase of her exports to this country. As the people of Japan 
come to accept and act on the doctrine — already being taught bv many 
of her most thoughtful citizens — that her future prosperity depenas 
largely on the substitution of machinery for cheap labor, she will need 
to purchase this line of goods in greatly increased quantities, and the 
United States should be alert to receive her share of the growing 
commerce. 

In 1900, Japan paid $665,568.47 for railway passenger and freight 
cars, more than tnree-fourths of which went to Great Britain; the 
United States, which ranked second, receiving only $69,236.83. 
Although railroads have been operated here since 1870, the first sleep- 
ing cars have lately been introduced, and on June 1, 1901, it is expected 
to add one dining car to each of four of the trains running between 
Tokyo and Kobe. This is a Government road, is the first in Japan to 
introduce dining cars, and was also the first to use sleeping cars. 

Electric street cars are in use in Kyoto, and are consSintly filled; 
are, in fact, so well patronized by the working classes that the wealthier 
people still employ the jinrikisha to avoid the crowding. Electric car 
lines have been projected at Tokyo and at Yokohama, but work has not 
yet begun. 



In iron — pig and ingot, plate and sheet, galvanized and corrugated — 
iron screws, wire and small rod iron, steel, other than mild steel, and 
tinned plate or sheet, England still holds the lead; but in pig and ingot 
iron, Germany is gaining on her rival, less than half the entire receipts 
of this commodity being credited to Great Britain, whereas in 1898 
and 1899 she had nearly three-fourths. In the other iron products 
nan^ed, her proportion continues nearly the same as in former vears; 
but in bar and rod iron, in which she rivaled Belgium in 1898, she has 
fallen far behind, having less than two-thirds as much as that country, 
which leads in this product and in iron pipes and tubes. The United 
States stands first in Japanese imports of rails, fittings of rails, iron 
nails, electric-light wire, telegraph wire, and materials of bridges and 
builaings, sending more of each of the first three than all other coun- 
tries combined, and being far ahead in the last two, in which she held 
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second place in 1899. In iron pipes and tubes, she advanced to sec- 
ond place in 1899, and still holds it with a largely increased propor- 
tion; but in the other iron products, she is retrograding rather tlutn 
advancing. 

In exports of brass tubes to Japan, £ngland still leads and the 
United States is second; but since 1898, Great Britain has lost fully 
one-fourth of her trade in these articles, while our country has more 
than quadrupled hers. The same statements may be made of copper 
tubes, except that England has lost a smaller proportion of her trade 
in this article. 

In pig, ingot, and slab lead, Australia has more than four times the 
trade of the United States, which a^in stands second, the latter country 
having a little more than reached the amount of ner sales in 1898, 
while Australia has more than doubled her figui*es for that year. 

With respect to mercurjr. Great Britain and the United States have 
reversed the relative positions they held in 1898, Great Britain now 
being first and the United States second, although, as compared with 
1899, the former has lost and the latter gained. 

KEROSENE AND OTHER OILS. 

During 1900, Japan imported 67,842,324 gallons of kerosene oil, of, 
which the United states furnished more than 48,000,000 gallons at an 
average price of a fraction more than 11 cents per gallon. The 
remainder of the oil used here comes from Russian Asia and Dutch 
India, and is bought at considerably lower prices. 

Petroleum wells exist in the province of Echiffo, in Japan, but they 
have never been fully developed The Japanese nave maae some eiOTort 
to turn them to account, but ooth experience and capital were needed to 
produce satisfactory results. The Standard Oil Company of America 
nas lately obtained some concessions and conunenced operations in tiie 
Umaya aistrict. Five native companies have also been recently formed 
and have made borings at different localities, but it is yet too early to 
say with what result. 

The United States is also the principal source from which Japan 
obtains lubricating oils and paraffin wax, more than 7,600 tons of the 
former and 2,000 tons of the latter having been shipped here from the 
United States last ^ear. Of linseed oil, the Unitea States sent only 
about 59 tons, ten times as much having come from Great Britain. 

PAPER. 

Although Japan^ manufactures large quantities of paper for export, 
she imported more than 20,000 tons in 1900, of which Germany fur- 
nished the larger part in all kinds except cigarette paper and printing 
paper. Of the former France, and of the latter Great Britain was the 
leading exporter, while the proportion from the United States was 
very insignificant except in printing paper, and even in this she npw 
holds foi^th place, whereas m 1898 she stood first and in 1899 second. 

LEATHER. 

The imports of leather into Japan were greater by 60 per cent in 
1900 than in 1899, and the United States still holds the lead in this 
commodity, with British India a close second. It is owing to her 
heavy exports of sole leather that the United States leads in this 
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article; she sends much less than India of other kinds. The average 
price of other than sole leather shipped here from the United States 
m 1900 was 69 cents per pound, being nearly three times as high as 
that from British India or Australia, but being exceeded by that from 
Great Britain and Germany. Very few of the poorer people of Japan 
wear leather boots or shoes, but the police, soldiers, officials, and many 
of the merchants have adopted foreign foot wear, and as the country 
contains little grazing land, the growing need of the people for this 
article must be supplied mainlv from abroad. The import of hides, 
which come principally from Korea, now equals the total importation 
of sole and other leather. 

PBOVISIONS. 

In 1900, Japan imix)rted over 3,600,000 cans of condensed milk, 
more than halt of which came from Great Britain, while the United 
States furnished a little less than half as much as that countrv, but 
received therefor more than two-thirds as much as Great Britain 
received. The demand for this article is increasing, the importation 
for 1900 being two-thirds greater than for any previous year. 

The imports of flour are also increasing rapidljr, those of last year 
being more than double the amounts for previous years, and the 
United States is still far in the lead in this article, although Australia's 
quota was ten times that of any former year. Here, again, the price 
of the United States product is higher than that of her competitors. 

The import of sugar, which fell oflf considerably in 1899, has 
increased again almost to the amount of 1898, when the Philippines 
were an important source of supply. With the pacification of these 
islands, this industry should be encouraged and developed beyond its 
former proportions, and the islands mcule a principal source for tiie 
supply of refined as well as of raw sugar. 

OTHER ASnCLBS. 

Japan imported 1,082 tons of leaf tobacco in 1900, all except 200 
pounds of wnich came from the United States. Importations of both 
leaf tobacco and cigarettes have decreased steadily and rapidly since 
1898. 

The United States also supplied over 13.000 tons of phosphatic 
manure to Japan, this being nearly one-half tne entire amount brought 
into the country. 

Japan imported 2,280 tons of cardboard, nearly two-thirds of which 
came from the United States, which country received for this item 
$114,987.61. 

GENERAL TRADE. 

In 1898, the imports of Japan were greater by $28,000,000 than in 
1897, but in 1899 they fell back nearly to those of 1897, this irregu- 
larity being caused by the enactment of a tariff law which occasioned 
ovenmportation in 1898, just before the law took effect. The imports 
of 1900 are $5^750,000 greater than those of 1898, the heaviest previ- 
ous year. With the exception of 1899, there has been a steady increase 
each year for the past ten years, during which the total has been raised 
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from $80,860,653.39 in 1891 to $143,079,743.26 in 1900. In the latter 
year, 21.9 per cent of the entire amount came from the United States. 
For each of the past five years, the imports of the Empire have 
exceeded the exports to the average extent of $80,884,435, and the 
excess tends to become still greater each year, being more than 
$40,000,000 for the year mider review. 

BANKS. 

Although the trade of the United States with Japan exceeds that of 
any other nation, she having nearly one-fourth oi the entire volume 
of trade, there is no American bank in the Empire, and all business 
with the United States must be carried on through native or English 
banks. The Hongkong and Shanghai Bank and the Chartered Sank 
of India, Australia, and China — English institutions — have branches 
at Yokohama and Kob^, and do a thriving business. The treasury 
department of this Government lately published a report which states 
that the average annual rate of interest on fixed loans ranges for the 
whole country from 11.7 to 14.1 per cent, and for current loans is a 
little more than 1 per cent per month. The banks pay interest on time 
deposits at mtes varying from 5 to 7 per cent per year, and on current 
deposits at an average of one-half of 1 per cent per month. An Ameri- 
can bank with good connections in New York and San Francisco should, 
under skillful management, prove a paying investment for the stock- 
holders, besides helping materially to extend and make permanent our 
Eastern commerce. The total banking capital of the Empire was 
reported at the end of March, 1900, as $257,848,966.48. 

AMEBIOAN TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION. 



Last year, the total exports to the United Statea amounted to 
$26,178,065, and the total imports therefrom to $31,265,075.85, making 
the entire volume of trade between the two countries $57,443,140.85. 
Of this amount, goods to the value of only $6,504,419.09, or a little 
over one-ninth, were carried in American steamers and sailing vessels, 
the British carryingfif teen times as much, or about five-twelfths of the 
entire trade of the Empire, while Japanese vessels did over one-third. 
The following table shows the number and tonnage of vessels from the 
United States and the three countries doing the most of the carrying 
for Japanese commerce: 



Country. 



Steamers. 



Number. Tonnage. 



Sailing 



Number. TVAuiage. 



United States 
Great Britain 

Japan 

Germany 

— ^ 



185 
1,542 
2,645 



8U,180 
8,789,154 
8.868,657 
1,080,768 



28 
48 
614 
19 



28,852 
80,650 
66,951 
88,146 



FINANCIAL. 



The total amount of gold and silver coin and bullion exported from 
Japan during 1900 was 128,240,117.40, to which there is a partial offset 
in imports of $5,735,881.88, leaving a net export of $22,504,235.52. 
The net export to the United States was $8,046,942.93, being more tiian 
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enough to settle the trade balance with our country, although the total 
net export is only a little more than half the difference Between the 
total exports and imports. For the first time in the history of our 
trade with Japan, the export of specie to the United States has been 
greater than that to any other country. It consisted chiefly of gold 
coin, with $13,592.50 in American silver coin. 

On October 1, 1897, Japan changed from a silver to a gold basis. 
Fortunately for the country, the price of silver remained stationary 
for a considerable period at that time, and as the value of the gold yen 
adopted was equal to that of the silver yen {previously in circulation, 

.the change was accomplished without disturbing business or interfer- 
ing with contracts. The transition did not injuriously affect the internal 
trade and proved very beneficial to foreign commerce with gold- 
standard nations, exchange being much steaaier than before. During 
the past year, London exchange for bank demand drafts has varied 
from 2s. (>|d. to 2s. Oid. per yen, and Americam exchange has remained 
quite steady at 49f cents per yen. The adoption of the gold standard 
has interfered somewhat injuriously with commerce between Japan 
and silver-using countries; but as this is less than two-thirds as great 
as her conunerce with gold countries, the net result is in her favor. 
The circulating medium is the paper yen issued by the Bank of Japan, 
and at the close of 1900, a note issue of 215,000,000 yen was pro- 
tected by a gold reserve of 66,000,000 yen. As the country produces 
ven^ little gold or silver, fears have been expressed that it will be found 

• difficult to maintain the gold reserve; but, although the commercial 
imports have exceeded exports each of the past five years, the general 
result of the movement of specie during that time has been to increase 
the country's supply. 

WORKING OF THE NEW TREATIES. 

The new treaties have now been in force for nearly two vears, and 
foreigners have suffered few of the inconveniences which they feared 
would follow this order. The most fre(juent complaint has been 
regarding customs regulations, and a recent inquiry by the Jiji Shimpo, 
a native newspaper, shows that there have been seventy -six appeals 
from decisions of customs officials, of which twenty-four have oeen 
decided inf favor of foreigners and fifty-two in favor of officials. This 
indicates a disposition on the part of the Government to be fair, and 
the friction has probably resulted from inexperience and not from a 
desire to injure or annoy the foreign impoiter. 

Some complaint among foreign merchants has been caused by 
the unsatisfactorjr working of the native courts. Unreasonable and 
vexatious delays m hearing and deciding cases have frequently arisen, 
and it is a conmion occurrence for a case to be adjourned for no other 
apparent reason than that one of the parties is not prepared with his 
evidence. The methods of pleading and rules of evidence and practice 
are not of a character to secure a speedy administration of justice, 
while the judges are underpaid and mostly inexperienced young men. 
In time, it is hoped that these defects will be remedied. 

VALUES. 

In statements of values in this report, the Japanese yen is calculated 
as equivalent to 49.8 cents United States currency. Values of imports 
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include all charges, such as freight, insurance, commissions, etc., and 
should be reduced, by about 15 or 20 per cent in order to show values 
at their places of ongin. 

E. C. Bellows, Consvl- General. 
Yokohama, June 7, 1901. 



Japan^ 8 foreign trade, by countries, during the year 1900, 



Country. 



Exports to. 



Imports from. 



United States 

Great Britain 

China... 

Hongkong 

Germany 

British India 

France 

Korea 

RusBian Asia 

Belgium 

Italy 

Dutch Indies 

Austria 

Australia 

Anam and Tonkin 

Philippine Islands 

Canada and British America 

Switzerland 

Egypt 

Hawaii 

Russia 

Holland 

Slam 

Sweden and Norway 

Spain 

Turkey 

Mexico 

Denmark 

Peru 

Portugal 

Other oountriee 

Total 



«26,178,064.71 

5, 608, W2. 61 

15,872,044.85 

19,610,372.59 

1,770,695.77 

4,834,750.36 

9,636,910.65 

4,956.729.46 

1,763,832.83 

147.662.98 

8,560,396.88 

180,288.45 

247,608.11 

1,260,201.45 

56,974.69 

626,048.75 

1,409,430.17 

58,703.24 

138,420.59 

644,805.42 

810,415.85 

59.276.44 

17,789.76 

2,441.20 

10,210.99 

27,360.12 

16,222.85 

9,440.09 

1,706.15 

486.55 

267,437.95 



t81,256.075.61 

35,675.633.56 

14,920,448..'^ 

5,808,607.79 

14,541,448.61 

U. 711. 142. 80 

4,081.717.86 

4,385,1^.76 

2,»16,919.09 

8,968.728.49 

224,152.79 

2,339,923,72 

2,242,233.65 

1,223.067.62 

1,809.056.21 

1,137,578.41 

167,701.16 

1,500,227.49 

781,113.30 

2,621.97 

163,99^.06 

-403,190.76 

291,569.04 

164,713.50 

87,269.32 

12.45 

1.059.26 

6. 127. a 

5,319.14 

5.262.86 

1,986,098.72 



98,635,646.40 



143,056,399.81 



Comparative table by ports of the foreign trade of Japan during the 



yeoi 1900. 



Port. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


TotaL 


VnlrnhftTTift 


$47,658,799.20 
34,389,511.01 
4,798,328.70 
2,413,452.92 
1,042,819.98 
8,838,289.59 


$64,668,107.87 
68,467,171.94 
4,851,236.63 
7,682,814.82 
1,498,623.48 
6,888,446.12 


$102 326 907 07 


Kobe (Hiogo) 


102,856,682.96 


Osaka 


9,644,659.33 


NngAsakl 


10,096,267.24 


Hal^odate 


2,640,943.41 


Other ports " 


14,226,685.71 






Total 


•98,636,646.40 


148,066,899.81 


241,602,045.71 







•Exports, valued at $3,170,490.61, lor ships' use, not Included. 
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837 



ArtlcleB. 



Alcohol 

Aniline dyes 

Beans, peas, and pulse 

Caustic soda 

Chlorate of potash 

Cigarettes 

Coal 

Cottonseed 

Cotton, raw: 

Ginned 

With seed 

Cotton flannels 

Cotton prints 

Cotton satins and yelvets 

Cotton stiirtings: 

.Gray 

WMte 

Other 

Cotton, turkey red cambrics 

Cotton tissues, other 

Cotton yams 

^ectric-liffht apparatus 

Fish, salted 

Flax, hemp. Jute, and china grass 

Flour, meal, and starch -. 

Glass, window 

Hides and skins 

iDdigo 

Iron and mild steel: 

Pig and ingot 

Bar and rod 

Plate, sheet, diagonal, corru- 
gated, and galvanized 

Nails 

Pipes and tubes 

Telegraph wire 

Rails 

Wire and small rod 

Other 



Value. 



965,761.40 
661,718.00 

2,399,247.97 

462,903.95 

888,297.38 

49,714.34 

1,045,826.89 
368,448.79 

29,133,001.00 

483,870.25 

754,673.68 

997,360.54 

2,254,513.28 



2,767, 
659, 
198, 
211, 

1.280, 

3,507, 
619, 
332, 

1,088, 
846, 

1,942, 
474, 
327, 

1,943, 



885.99 
920.72 
430.09 
586.46 
669.75 
436.91 
046.37 
136.12 
063.31 
803.68 
928.57 
558.66 
008.21 
474.88 



479,629.18 
2,611,217.18 

3,110,239.08 

1,086,169.87 

1.484,883.11 

545,596.85 

2,867,178.76 

552,188.38 

610,791.02 



Articles. 



Lead 

Leather 

Locomotives 

Machinery, engines, and boilers. 

Milk, condensed 

Oil, kerosene 

Oilcake 

Paper: 

Printing 

Other 

Phoephatic manure 

Plush or velvets, mixed , 

Rice 

Silk, raw 

Silk yams, Tussah 

Steel 

Sugar 

Timber 

Tinned plates 

Tobacco, leaf 

Watches 

Wool 

Woolens: 

Flannels 

Italian cloths 

Moussellnes 

Cloths 

Cloths, mixtures 

Other tissues 

Yams 

Zinc 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Reimports 

Grand total, year 1900 

Total imports, year 1899 

Increase 



Value. 



$461,721.70 
1,038,818.54 
1,207,984.66 
4,084,626.38 
880,518.14 
7,068,000.70 
2,836,888.59 



1,014, 

1,199, 
892, 
490, 

4,492, 
12, 
174, 
574, 
13,250, 
432, 
414, 
226, 
363, 

1,962, 



348.31 
324.93 
974.79 
497.63 
?24.93 
M8.40 
976.78 
603.36 
060.45 
931.82 
410.20 
237.91 
414.01 
007.11 



457, 130. 14 

658,127.03 

3,667,765.62 

1,478,^1.97 

1,212,011.48 

1,468,422.22 

896,670.43 

439,600.54 

22,425,701.44 



142,721,033.66 
386, 365.65 



143,056,399.31 
109,760,169.16 



33,296,240.16 



Exports from Japan during the year 1900. 



Articles. 



Antimony 

Awabi (shellfish) 

Awabi shells 

Bamboos 

Bamboo ware 

Beer 

Brushes, tooth 

Buttons 

Camphor 

Carpets 

Cigarettes 

Clocks 

Cloisonne ware 

Coal 

Copper 

Cotton: 

Raw 

Blankets 

Tissues— 

Chijimi 

Flannels 

White 

Gray shirtings 

Tcloths 

Sundry 

Underelothing 

Yams 

Cuttlefish 

Fftns 

Fish oil 



10, 



S63,638.68 
214, 103. 16 
64. 76,5. 06 
173,129.20 
301.375.16 
275,541.41 
121,344.67 
169,129.92 
,529,209.10 
431,562.32 
366,345.89 
114,270.08 
93,909.85 
,975,987.29 
,337,515.63 

161,812.16 
117,150.02 

184,645.45 
299.816.42 
885,708.94 
873,696.68 
238.001.17 
368,518.51 
117,057.89 
258,452.97 
577.079.41 
453,716.35 
451.596.86 



Articles. 



Furs 

Ginseng , 

Glass, looking 

lelko.or b^che de mer... 
Kanten, or colle vegetale 

I.rficquered ware , 

Lamps, and parts of 

Lllybulbe 

Manganese 

Matches 

Match sticks .* 

Matting 

Mushrooms 

Paper 

Porcelain 

Rice 

Saki 

Salt 

Screens 

Seaweed , 

Shrimps 

Silk: 

Raw 

Noshl and waste 

Handkerchiefs 

Tissues— 

Habutai , 

Kaiki 

Soy 

Straw braid , 



Value. 



S368,894.01 
203,020.16 
114,687.91 
139, 118. 79 
480,232.36 
531,062.22 
140,548.05 
128,443.66 
111,749.71 

5,868,912.76 
76. 345. 89 

,648,400.92 
341,8,59.07 
297,878.20 

..231,008.19 

,781,131.36 
273.807.87 
22,5,3:J9.02 
203.207.90 
440, 096. OS 
115.546.96 

!, 239, 200. 44 
!,072,336.:J6 
1,150. 639. .39 

1,683,317.74 
437,399.87 
139,772.17 

!, 004, 529. 18 
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Exports from Japan during the year 1900 — Continaed. 



Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Sulphur 


1347,746.43 

2,808,181.86 
1,227,977.86 
113,770.-09 
349,958.64 
198,612.76 
629,634.86 
177,448.86 
428,771.03 


Wax, vegetable 


$279,504.63 


Tea: 


MlflcelliCfieous. 


8,606,129.28 


Green— 

Pan-fired 


Total 




99,689,188.51 
2, U6, 996. 50 


Basket-fired 


Reexports 


Dust 


Grand total, year 1900 

Grand total, year 1899 


Other 


101,806,187.01 
107,065,087.21 


Box boards 


Timber 


Decrease 




Towels 


6,226,960.20 


Umbrellas 









Imports into Japan from the United States during the year 1900. 



Articles. 



Alcohol 

Arms and ammunition 

Beans and sundry grain 

Beer 

Belting and hose for machin- 
ery 

Bicycles and carriages 

Bones 

Books 

Brass: 

Tubes 

Other manufactures of 

Bristles 

Brushes and brooms 

Butter 

Candles 

Caoutchouc: 

Crude 

Sheet 

Manufactures of 

Carpets 

Celluloid 

Cheese 

Chemical and medicines— sun- 
dry. 

Cinchonine 

Clocks 

Parts of 

Clothing, haU», trimmings, etc.. 

Clothing, under 

Coal 

Coffee 

Confectionery 

Copper: 

Tubes 

Other manufactures of 

Cotton: 

Raw 

Duck 

Shirtings- 
White 

Gray 

Drills 

Velvets 

Fabrics— other 

Cutlery and tableware 

Electrical apparatus 

Fish, salted 

Flour, meal, and starch 

Fruit 

Furniture 

Ginseng 

Glass, manufactures of 

Grindstones and whetstones 

Gunny cloth 

Ham and bacon 

Hides, horns, hoofs, etc 

Hops 

Horses and cattle 

Indigo 

Ink 



$17,642.65 
39,063.62 
4,879.90 
8,831.08 

44,361.84 

254,081.79 

6,772.80 

25,847.20 

89,722.97 
2,126.46 
4,471.54 
1,619.40 

26,836.24 
1,682.24 

18,765.22 
12,130.28 
7,396.79 
1,420.79 
22,255.12 
8.286.72 

68,765.33 

2,956.63 

14,933.03- 

33.765.40 

13,673.69 

4,629.91 

134,529.72 

4,373.98 

12.893.22 

17,267.69 
6,777.28 

13,451,046.73 
44,251.77 

7,320.60 
1.421.79 
6,82().60 
520.91 
2,989.00 
8, 893. 36 
372,718.14 

25,958.27 
1,850,147.19 

19,591.32 
7,836.53 
5,832.08 
1,528.86 
2,396.38 
744. 01 

21,840.29 
9,859.90 
4.891.85 
l.NtO. l.'i 
2, 2.'iO. h\ 

21,109.48 



Articles. 



Instruments: 

Surveying 

Surgical 

Scientific, various 

Optical and marine 

Musical 

Chemical 

Iron and mild steel: 

Rails 

Nails 

Pipes and tubes 

Structural 

Rail fittings 

Telegraph wire 

Plate and sheet 

Wire and small rod 

Bar and rod 

Scrap 

Stoves and fittings 

Screws, bolts, and nuts 

Wire rope 

Cables 

Galvanized 

Hoop and band 

Miscellaneous 

Jewelry, imitation 

Jewelry and plated ware 

Lamps, and parts of 

Lard, tallow, and grease 

Lead: 

Pig, ingot, and slab 

Sheet 

Shot 

Tubes 

Leather: 

Sole 

Boots and shoes 

Other 

Liquors, sundry 

Locks, bolts, knobs, and hinges . 
Machinery: 

Locomotives, and parts of . . . 

Paper-making 

Stationary engines and boil 
ers, and parts of 

Fire engines and pumps — 

Cigarette-making 

Sewing 

Mining 

Drilling 

Gafl engines 

Sawing 

Brewing 

Spinning and weaving 

Cranes 

Printing 

Miscellaneous, and parts of . 

Malt 

Manure: 

Phosphates 

Other 



Value. 



128,077.27 
22,968.78 
21,044.48 
8,422.67 
4,89L36 
8,296.78 

,674,877.20 

708.482.19 

667,830.46 

675.960.90 

246,802.88 

216.622.63 

80,102.61 

28,440.78 

27,282.48 

24.602.10 

12,826.99 

7.286.24 

6,284.78 

983.75 

742.02 

683.46 

85.609.60 

7,327.07 

2,668.28 

16,023.66 

9,947.06 

91,046.86 
6,602.64 
3,466.06 
1,994.90 

889,865.77 

21,462.35 

92,701.70 

2,478.57 

17,228.88 

109,741.81 
162,696.00 

140,845.36 
86,680.19 
23,060.92 
22,820.86 
16,817.97 
10.941.56 
9,768.06 
5,627.40 
5.611.46 
4,297.74 
2,336.12 
l,14&.8e 
654,068.89 
12,656.66 

178, 64a 55 
10,926.61 
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Importi ifUo Japan from the Uniied States during the year 1900 — Continaed. 



Artiolea. 



Meat,aalted 

Mercury 

MetalB and manufactareB of, not 
otherwiae specified 

Meters: 

Water 

Gas , 

Steam 

Milk: 

Gondenaed , 

Sugar of 

Mineral waters 

Nickel 

OU: 

Kerosene 

Lubricating , 

Linseed , 

Turpentine , 

Oilcloth and linoleum , 

Oil, olive 

Oil and wax, other , 

Packing for engines , 

Paint: 

Gold, silyer, and platinum. . , 

Varniah , 

For ships' bottoms 

Other, and dyes 

Paper: 

Cardboard 

Printing 

Boxes for cigarettes 

Pulp for , 

Drawinff 

Glased, lancy 

Packing 

Parchment , 

Photographic , 

Other , 

Paraf&n wax 

Pencils 

Pens , 

Photographic apparatus 

Pictures 

Pitch and tar 

Porcelain and earthenware 

Proviflions, various , 



Value. 



$4,076.61 
66,291.45 

68,269.11 

21,886.81 

7,846.99 

772.90 

U6,288.68 

24,062.40 

1,261.97 

4,171.76 

6,866,007.77 

306,629.96 

8,966.60 

, 6,284.96 

2,860.62 

762.48 

6,109.46 

8,499.46 

14,912.11 
8,240.90 
7,429.16 

26,616.11 

114,967.70 

96,261.90 

84,135.11 

6,094.06 

667.82 

2,797.76 

8,063.20 

1.554.26 

1,536.83 

7,105.96 

219,547.78 

20,988.91 

657.86 

18,325.48 

40,346.47 

1,498.98 

619.01 

106, 914. (^ 



Articles. 



Railroad freight cars and parts 

of 

Railroad passenger cars and 

parts of 

Rodn 

Salt 

Scales and balances 

Soap: 

Toilet 

Laundry 

Soda: 

Bicarbonate of 

Caustic and salicylate of 

Stationery.miscellaneous 

Steel (not mild): 

Bar, rod, and plate 

Wire rope 

Other manufactures of 

Sugar, refined 

TeTephones and parts of 

Timber , 

Tinfoil 

Tissues, various, not otherwise 

specified 

Tobacco: 

Cigarettes 

Leaf 

Other 

Toilet water and cosmetics 

Tools and implements 

Typewriters and copying presses 
Watches 

Partsof 

Casesand accessories 

Wheat 

Whisky 

Wine and brandy , 

Woolen fabrics 

Yams, threads, twines, and 

braids , 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Japanese goods reimported 

Grand total 



Value. 



$45,766.74 

23,480.70 
14,023.18 
2,061.26 
7,998.88 

14,178.66 
18,960.86 

24,689.86 
3,460.64 
12,620.82 

8,207.62 

6,254.38 

2,868.00 

4,808.19 

64,016.46 

181,236.64 

31,582.36 

2,468.69 

16,662.60 

226,166.25 

786.84 

5,647.72 

66,384.40 

16,754.23 

7,220.60 

105.351.90 

148,552.40 

199,612.84 

14, 786. 12 

29,781.89 

716.62 

1,024.89 
108.196.48 



81,211,082.79 
43,992.82 



81,255,075.61 



Exports to the United States from Japan during the year 1900. 



Articles. 



Antimony: 

Ore 

Wares 

Bamboo 

Screens 

Other manufactures of. . . 

Books 

Bronxes 

Bnishs: 

Tooth 

Other 

Camphor 

Camphor oil 

Carpets, hemp or cotton 

Cement, Portland 

Chemicals and drugs, sundry 

Chillies 

CIoi8onn4 ware 

Clothing and trimmings 

Coal...:. Z^. 

Copper 

Manu&ctureB of 

Cotton tissues 

Pans 

Fish and seaweed 

Fnmittire 



$6,727.48 
6,403.80 
87.516.83 
. 67,981.04 
64,045.29 
63,181.42 
83,647.27 

106,420.62 
6,920.48 

617,007.56 
18,801.49 
60,198.24 
4,806.71 
8,473.06 
18,688.06 
86,727.60 
86,804.20 
82,861.06 
63,800.78 
14,277.16 
10,420.16 

282,091.90 
19,332.86 
18,391.14 



Articles. 



Gall nuts 

Ginger 

Ivory, manufactures of 

Lacquered ware 

Lilyl)ulb« 

Manganese 

Matches 

Matting 

Menthol crystals 

Metals, various manufactures of 

Mushrooms 

Musical instruments 

Oranges 

Paper: 

Copying and tracing 

Lanterns , 

Napkins 

Printing 

Wall 

Other manufactures of 

Peanuts 

Pictures and photographs 

Plants 

Porcelain and earthenware 

ProvlsiODs, various 



Value. 



$5,966.54 

13.620.70 

13,488.33 

86,986.16 

38,016.32. 

64,015.41 

1,433.24 

1,496,254.46 

11.454.00 

40,575.06 

18,222.32 

1,011.94 

8,831.03 

104,540.16 
8,469.19 
25,923.89 
62,117.69 
26,922.38 
13.676.08 
60,769.91 
10,580.61 
4,577.02 
22. 779. 52 

511,938.02 
44,760.78 
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Exports to the United States from Japan during the year /90(?— Continued. 



Articlea. 



Rags 

Rice 

Sake 

Screens 

Silk: 

Raw 

Waste 

Crepe 

EmbroiderieB 

Habuts 

Handkerchiels , 

Kalkl 

Other manufactures of. . . 
Skins, furs, hair, feathers, etc. 

Soy 

Stationery 

Straw: 

Braid 

Other manufactures of. . . 
Sulphur 



Value. 



$84,220.76 

608,987.66 

17,862.76 

47,884.19 

13,801,604.90 

10,819.66 

4,961.61 

10,761.82 

2,058.576.62 

596,776.81 

806,886.52 

108,017.20 

7,787.72 

22,968.80 

1,689.12 

660,610.45 

7,895.80 

216,119.07 



Articles. 



Tablecloths 

Tea: 

Green— 

Pan-fired 

Basket-flred 

Black 

Dust, lump, and bancha 

Tissues, miscellaneous 

Toys 

Umbrellas 

Sticks and handles 

Wax,yegetab]e 

Wood, manufactures of 

Bfiscellaneous 

Total 

Foreign products reexported 

Grand total 



Value. 



17,818.61 



2,257,832.41 

907,728.60 

286,316.64 

90,663.89 

^20L62 

44,107.86 

22,091.28 

16,224.86 

12,772.70 

89,565.22 

144,194.41 



26,072,869.73 
105,704.96 



26,178,064.71 



Merchant vessels entered from foreign countries at ports of Japan during the year 1900. 



Flag. 


Steamers. 


Sailing vessels. 


Number, 


Tons. 


Number. 


Tons. 


American 


185 

71 

2 

1,542 

6 

12 

12 

135 

392 

2 

2,646 

16 

166 

196 


311,180 

172,626 

2,681 

8,739,164 

6,262 

24,186 

26,296 

294.667 

1,080,768 

6.055 

3.363.667 

6,838 

268,969 

866,673 


28 


28,852 


Austrian 




Belgian 






British 


48 
2 

1 


80.650 


Chinese 


^ 


Danish 


1.288 


Dutch 




French 


2 
19 


3,144 


German 


38,146 


Italian 




Japanese 


1,172 
10 


62,874 


Korean 


296 


Norwegian 




Russian 


18 


3,285 






Total 


5.330 


9.606.762 


1,800 


218,870 







TRADE OF JAPAN, FIBST SIX MONTHS OF 1901. 

The general condition of Japanese commerce is improving; there 
have been fewer failures during the pwist two or three months, orders 
from the interior have been received in increasing amounts, the stocks 
of imported goods in the warehouses at Yokohama have decreased 
greatly, the textile manufacturers are preparing to employ more work- 
ers, and the freight department of the railway service has become 
unusually active. The bright prospect for a good rice crop helps to 
increase the growing confidence, and everything points to a prosperous 
season for commerce. 

IMPORTS. 

During the first six months of 1900, the imports exceeded the exports 
by more than $35,000,000, while for the same period of 1901, the excess 
is only about $8,000,000. Although the decrease in imports helped to 
cause this lessening of Japan's ''advei*se balance," it can hardly be con- 
sidered a favorable symptom. The falling off is principally in com- 
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modities imported for use in manufacturing industries, being most 
marked in miports of raw cotton, and indicates neither increase in 
home production nor greater frugality of living, but is doubtless due 
to the depression in business with which the year opened, which caused 
many cotton-spinning and cotton-weaving mills to close down. The 
revival of business and especially the resumption of trade with China, 
Japan's chief market for tnis class of goods, will result in a renewal of 
the demand for raw cotton and cotton yarn; and the satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the finances, toward which Japanese statesmen are bending all 
their energies, is expected to give impetus to railway construction, 
shipbuilding, and manufactures of iron and steel, and incidentally to 
increase the importation of many articles. 

EXPORTS. 

The increase in exports is distributed among many products, but is 
greatest in camphor and silk. 

CAMPHOR. 

The output of camphor, formerly an important export of Japan, 
was permitted to decline during the last decade to about one-twelfth 
its previous amount. During the war between Japan and China, a 
camphor trust was started in London, and later the camphor monopoly 
was established in Formosa. This resulted in a rise in price ana led 
to the cutting of many trees in Japan, so that in Tosa, the principal 
camphor district, they seem to be almost exhausted. The increased 
activity of the market has again encouraged planting, and many new 
camphor forests are being made. Few trees were pfented during the 
period of depression in this industry, and as it requires about ten years 
for the camphor tree to come to perfection, and it is said that there 
are only two noteworthy camphor forests now remaining in Japan, the 
production can not be greatly increased for severar years at least 

SILK. 

The export of raw silk has more than doubled as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1900, and the export of silk tissues shows a 
considerable increase in all lines, having been stimulated by the partial 
failure of the industry in Italy and France. The condition of the trade 
in this commodity is intimately connected with the prosperity of the 
mass of the people in a large part of the country, the care of the cater- 
pillai-s being the all-absorbing occupation of the peasants in some parts 
of Hondo during several weeks in early summer. This work is done 
in the homes, and while it is in progress, the comfort of the family or 
visitor is of little importance as compared with that of the worms. 
The temperature of the rooms is closely watched and nicely adjusted 
to the needs of the lai^vse. These are carefully separated so as to allow 
at least a square foot of space to each hundred worms. They are fed 
abundantly, and all refuse and dirt is regularly removed. After 
a little more than a month the larva, having grown to more than five 
thousand times its original weight, begins to spin. As soon as the 
cocoon is completed, which usuaTlj requires a little less than three and 
a half days, it is plunged into boiling water and then, after being dried, 
it may be sent to one of the city silk establishments; or it may be 
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unwound, twisted into thread, and woven into cloth by the aid of an 
antique, cumbrous, handloom in the peasant's cottage. 

Not all the cocoons are treated with hot water, the others being per- 
mitted to remain until the butterfly emerges, and from these eggs are 
secured for the next season's hatching and for export to other silk- 
producing countries. From 1890 to 1900, the silk-raising industry made 
such progress that the output of the cocoons during tne latter period 
was more than three times that during the former. 

Excellent weaving is done by the peasants, even with the awkward 
appliances in use in their cottages, but the merchants find difficulty in 
securing unif ormitv of weight and texture in different pieces of goods, 
and this is especially annoying in the corded silks, because of the tariff 
regulations of the United States. The corded silk is woven with cotton 
threads, which are covered by the silk. The tariff laws provide that 
when 30 per cent or less of the weight of a piece is silk, a specific duty 
of 90 cents per pound shall be paid; for 45 per cent or less, $1.30 per 
pound; and anything above 45 per cent shall be classed as all silk and 
pay $3 duty per pound. With the primitive machinery used by 
these peasants, the weaver is unable to nt his' work to these require- 
ments. An exporter buys the product from a hundred di£terent 
weavers, who have bought the cotton used in small lots, each purchas- 
ing only for himself, perhaps for one handloom, perhaps for two or 
three. 

The cotton is not uniform in size, and the silk as it comes from the 
cocoon varies in fineness. All these conditions hinder the effort to 
produce goods containing a fixed proportion of silk and cotton, and 
after exercising all the care possible, the silk shipper finds among his 
bales pieces which were intended to be 40 per cent silk and are 46 per 
cent. This would be of no consec^aence except for the duty. Its pur- 
chase price is no higher, it will sell as well as if it contained the exact 
percentage ordered, ana no better; but the difference between $1.30 
and $3 in duty means the difference between a fair margin of profit 
and a heavy loss. He can not turn the silk back to the weaver, who 
has done his best to fill the order as given, and as a result, the Aineri- 
can silk-trading firms have on their snelves many pieces of good mate- 
rial for which they have paid, which they can not profitably send to 
America, and which they are at a loss how to dispose of. Sometimes, 
even different parts of the same piece of silk will vary several per 
cent in the proportion of silk and cotton, and under these conditions 
the silk merchants are protesting vigorously against furnishing sam- 
ples with each silk shipment, as being of no value to the appraisers 
and entailing much useless trouble, labor, and expense upon themselves. 

EOONOMIO CONDITIONS. 

The economic situation is the subject which most engrosses the 
minds of the political and business portion of Japan's population, and 
hardly a day passes without the publication of something, new or old, 
on this topic. The need of foreign capital and how to secure it is the 
constant refrain, but the question seems no nearer a solution now than 
three months ago. The ordinary revenue of Japan is said to be con- 
siderably in excess of the ordinary expenditure, and the budget for 
1901, as published in the Japan Gazette of August 22, shows the total 
estimated revenue to be in excess of the total estimated expenditure 
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for the year; but the Government has undertaken the prosecution of 
many enterprises usually carried on by private capital, and now finds 
itself in a position which compels it to aefer or abandon the comple- 
tion of the work unless it can succeed in raising a loan. The effort to 
do this at home has failed, and it is reported that the treasury officials 
are now trying to float a foreign loan of 50,000,000 yen ($25,000,000) 
in gold bonds, with what success it is impossible even to guess, as the 
report of one day is almost ceilain to be contradicted the next. 
Although the country is not rich, its wealth has increased greatly 
during the past ten years, as the following table will show: 



Capital of com|>anies 

Capital of banks 

Deposits at banks 

Capital of railways . . 
Receipts of railways . 
Mileage of railways. . 

Tonnage of ships 

Tons 01 coal 

Tons of copper 



1889. 



1899. 



191,805,000 

$31,000,000 

S36,000,000 

931,600,000 

13,475,000 

1,127 

141,000 

2.420,000 

2,880 



$323,150,000 

9144,600,000 

$282,000,000 

$183,000,000 

$19,985,000 

3.699 

796,000 

6,?20,000 

26,600 



The difficulty which seems to be met by the authorities in raising a 
foreign loan comes from inexperience and failure to understand and 
meet the requirements of foreign investors, and the timidity of capital 
about entering a new field^ i-ather than from any real defect in the 
security. The same conditions hinder the investment of foreign cap- 
ital in private enterprises. One of the principal demands of foreign 
capital would be met by the passage of a law (the adoption of which 
is Deing much ureed) to permit alien ownership of land. With this 
change accomplisned, Japan will offer an excellent field for foreign 
capital in the nands of a careful and judicious manager. To profit by 
this opportunity, an American representative should establish nis office 
in Japan, that he may be able to investigate for himself, meet his 
customers personally, and impress upon them the requirements of 
investors. 

NEED OF UNITED STATES BANK. 

Keports from this consulate-general have already indicated the need 
of an American bank in Yokohama, and this need is being constantly 
emphasized. Such an institution, organized under American laws, 
and having good New York connections, could be made to pay profit- 
able dividends, and would add greatlv to the prestige of American 
trade and the convenience and profit of the American snipper. Under 
present conditions, every dollar of American trade with this countiy 
must pay tribute to England in the price paid for exchange. Ameri- 
can citizens engaged in exporting Japanese goods to America find that 
they can sell excnange on France, Grermany, Switzerland, Italy, Hol- 
land, Belgium, or Russia, at the exact parity of the rate on London, 
but bills of exchange on the United States can be negotiated only at 
increased rates. 

E. C. Bellows, Consul- Geftiet'ol. 

Yokohama, August 29^ 1901, 
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Exports from Japan during the first six months of the year 1901. 



Articles. 



Antimony 

Awabi 

Bamboos 

Bamboo ware 

Bechede mer 

Beer 

Brashes, tooth 

Buttons 

Camphor 

Carpets of hemp and cotton 

Cigarettes 

^Clocks 

Coal 

Copj>er 

Cotton, raw 

Cotton blankets 

Cotton tissues: 

Chijiml 

Flannels 

White 

Gray shirtings 

Tcloths 

Other 

Cotton yarns 

Cuttlefish 

Fans 

Fish oil 

Furs 

Gallnuts 

Ginseng 

Glass, looking 

Groundnuts 

Kanten, or colle yegetale. . 

Lacquered ware 

Lamps and parts 

Lily bulbs 

Manganese 

Matches 

MatUng 



Value. 



$13,852.37 

98,886.45 

100,534.25 

164,667.88 

74,626.80 

272,724.72 

65,567.48 

78,109.81 

149.478.72 

174,947.90 

339,060.81 

?2,784.89 

433.398.69 

141,287.89 

18.592.33 

28,596.16 

139,998.26 

86,496.94 

211,709.26 

269,09L81 

197,309.09 

266,966.41 

302,101.92 

832,821.38 

142,907.08 

191,634.29 

232.868.29 

12,070.62 

123.139.46 

62,616.69 

70, 783. 73 

393,218.81 

268,444.41 

87.602.66 

3.002.44 

48.731.79 

722.131.31 

266,062.91 



Articles. 



Value. 



Mushrooms 

Paper 

Porcelain and earthen ware 

Rice 

Sake 

Salt 

Screens 

Seaweed 

Shrimps 

Silk: 

Raw 

Noshi and waste 

Handkerchiefs 

Tissues— 

Habutae 

Kalkl 

Soy 

Straw braid 

Sulphur 

Tea: 

Green— 

Pan-flred 

Basket-fired 

Dust 

Other 

Boxes and boards. ...... 

Timber: 

Sleepers, railway 

Other 

Towels 

Umbrellas 

Vegetable wax 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Reexports 

Grand total 



$208,840.28 

154,944.73 

666,947.12 

2,210,704.17 

156,987.00 

96.&14.29 

99,134.87 

214,675.76 

52,287.01 

16,627,692.72 

^4,996.90 

1,083,916.23 

6,006,690.81 
121,566.82 
69,688.73 
739,7«6.06 
187,39L2S 



1,118,261.07 

584,195.83 

26,887.58 

64,534.49 

68.833.67 

U9,a28.47 
166,266.77 
104.605.90 
396,854.67 
128.604.62 
4,417,-261.00 



56,937,680.96 
601,747.96 



67,489,837.98 



Imports into Japan during the first six months of the year 190] . 



Articles. 


Value. 


ArUcles. 


Alcohol 


$48,549.02 
206,76:^.62 
779.157.81 
354.982.87 
129,806.19 
950.589.37 
191,337.08 

15.836,669.46 

183.325.76 

27,162.91 

65,997.95 

674,401.56 

482,766.18 
97,739.97 
103,995.35 
698,255.76 
1,266,372.17 
315.461.63 
171. a'^. 04 
38,000.39 

383.282.71 
656,372.47 
173, 500. 21 
172,953.41 
937,581.11 

428,304.40 
751,008.40 
743,990.59 
381.644.29 


Iron and mild steel: 


Aniline dves 


1 Rails 


Beans, pease, and pulse 


Structural 


Boilers and engines 


Other 


Chlorate of Dotash 


Lead 


Coal 


Leather 


Cotton seed 


Locomotives 


Cotton, raw: 


Machinery 


Malt 


With need 


Milk, condensed 




1 Oil. kerosene 




Oilcake 


Cotton .satins and velvets 


Paper 


Phosphates, manure 


Cotton shirtings: 

Gray 


Plush and velvets, mixed 


White 




Other 




Cotton tissues, other 




Cotton yarns 




Eggs 




Electric-light apparatun 




Fish, salted 


\Vrtf/»h*»a 


Flax, hemp, jute, and China 


Wool 


grass 




Flour, meal , and starch 




Glass, window 




Hides and skins 




Indigo 


Plrttha 


Iron: 

Pig and ingot 


Mixtures 

Other tissues 


Bar and rod 

Plate, sheet, and galvanized . 
Nails 


Woolen yams 

Zinc 


Pipes and tubes 


525.9M.23 
89.439.80 
142. 17;i. 52 
102.086.51 


Total 


Rail Httinm 


Reimports 


Wire and small rod 


Grand total . .. 







Value. 



$598,106.47 
443.271.29 
214,175.36 
212,908.45 
823,862.35 
773,919.89 

2,614,636.85 
186,145.44 
156,651.28 

8,874,266.74 

1.496,603.56 
799,617.68 
76,561.62 
58.984.61 

3,220.348.87 
126,877.96 
185.655.89 

8.453.239.25 
178.518.56 
188.071.19 
230,666.13 
142,386.17 
956,784.49 

69,860.10 

62,292.99 

870,793.84 

247,470.64 

116,518.06 

620,658.00 

229, 740. as 

152.308.32 

^,097,792.68 

64,968.153.22 

70,158.24 



65, 088, 3U. 46 
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NAGASAKI. 

TRADE. 

The total imports and exports of this consular district in 1900 were 
50,018,284 yen ($24,909,105), being an increase of 42 per cent over 
those of 1899. The imports amounted to 25,385,061 yen ($12,641,760), 
an increase of 87 per cent over 1899, and the exports to 24,643,283 yen 
($12,272,330), a gain of 14 per cent. 

The total imports from the United States were 5,550.191 yen 
($2,763,995) and exports thereto 231,805 yen ($115,439), of which sum 
48,373 yen ($24,090) was for coal shipped to the United States and 
163,187 yen ($81,267) for coal shipped to the Philippine Islands, exclu- 
sive of that sent to the islands on certified manifest, the value of which 
is not declared. 

The total imports and exports of the port of Nagasaki during the 
year were 22,366,458 yen ($11,138,496), being 29 per cent greater than 
those of 1899. The imports amounted to 15,427,337 yen ^7,682,814), 
an increase of 38 per cent over 1899, of which Great Britain furnished 
42 per cent, or 6,582,257 yen ($3,277,964). Included in this sum were 
two vessels, valued at 1,176,441 yen ($585,868). The exports were 
6,939,120 yen ($3,455,682), an .increase of 12 per cent over 1899, of 
which amount 2,092,829 yen ($1,042,229) was for bunker coal. 

The imports from the United States were 3,610,344 yen ($1,797,951), 
equaling 23.4 per cent of the total, an increase of 155 per cent over 
1899 and of 43 per cent over 1898. The increase over 1899 is due to 
larger importations of oil^ iron goods, coal, flour, and raw cotton, the 
latter being delivered durmg the first six months of the year. 

There were also imports from the United States into the newly 
opened ports of this district, Shimonoseki and Moji, which are directly 
opposite each other on the Straits of Shimonoseki, amounting to 1,206,- 
917 jen ($601,043) and 732,929 yen ($364,909), respectively. They 
consisted of iron goods, raw cotton, and flour. 

The demand for iron goods from the shipbuilding, railway, and 
manufacturing industries will continue, as will the demand for elec- 
trical, leather, and canned goods and dairy products. The manufac- 
turers of the United States should continue to solicit the trade, keeping 
always in mind that exact representation of their wares, with proper 
packing and equal prices, will secure the market. 

IRONWOEKS. 

The Mitsu Bishi Dockyard and Engine Works had a very prosperous 
and successful year, employing on an average 3,500 hands daily. There 
were eight vessels launched, of an aggregate tonnage of 3,307, includ- 
ing the steamship Ta-Hung Maru^ length 270 feet, gross tons 2,243, 
built for the Yangtsze River trade. There were ten vessels completed, 
of a gross tonnage of 5,024. Nine vessels, with a gross tonnage of 
21^bTlj were uncompleted at the close of the j^ear, one of them being 
the Kdga Maru^ now running on the American line of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha; another, the Tyo Maru^ with a gross tonnage of 6,300, 
soon to be launched for the same line. 
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The veesela taken in dock and in slip were: 

Vessels taJcen in dock and tn ^p. 



VBS8EI£ TAKEN IN DOCK. 



Foreign men-of-war 14 88,914 

Foreign merchant vesselfl 50 171,421 

Japanese men-of-war 11 15,561 

Japanese merchant vessels 89 72,635 

Total 114 298,851 




Tons. 



VE88EI£ TAKEN IN BUP. 



Foreign men-of-war 

Foreign merchant vessels . . 

Japanese men-of-war 

Japanese merchant vessels . 

Total 




During the year, there was built a new blacksmith shop, with steel 
girders and corrugated-iron roofing, furnished with eight steam ham- 
mers ranging from one-half hundredweight to 7 tons, and with suflS- 
cient hearths and cranes. With a view of having the best skilled labor 
for the machine shops, there was built adjoining the engine works a 
two-story brick structure covering 12,348 square feet, for a technical 
training school to accommodate five classes — that is, 250 boys each year, 
the same number passing for permanent employment into the works. 
An addition to the present shop has been completed — length, 200 feet; 
width, 110 — the central portion of which, about 50 feet in width, is to 
be used for large machines; the right and left wings, each 30 feet in 
width, together with the second shop, for small machines. The machin- 
ery has all been bought in Europe. The company has also ordered an 
electrical plant, with the view of substituting this power for steam 
throughout the works. The building for the plant has been erected. 

It is the intention of the company to build within the next two years 
a large dry dock of granite, the proposed dimensions to be: 

Feet, 

Length, not less than 600 

Greatest width 120 

Greatest depth 42 

Width of entrance at top 96 

Width of entrance at bottom 38 

Depth of water on blocks, ordinary spring tide 32 

Depth of water on blocks, highest spring tide 35 

The company has enlarged its premises by reclaiming the reef in 
front of the yard and bjr cutting from a hill of solid rock many thou- 
sands of square feet, which permits it to undertake with ease the build- 
ing, on the land reclaimed, of two vessels of 600 feet and two of 300 at 
the same time. 

The Imperial Steel Works at Wakamatsu, founded in April, 1900, 
has commenced the manufacture of pig iron and of about 40 tons a day 
of Siemens' steel. At present, about 100 tons of pig iron are being 
turned out, the ore being obtained from Kamaishi, Mimasaku, and at 
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Taya, Qiina. It is said that the experiments made have proved the 
eflSciency of the works, and that 90,000 to 100,000 tons oi steel can 
be produced yearly, should the proposed plans be completed. 

NEV^ RAILWAY. 

The railway under construction, to connect the southern portion of 
the island of Kvushu with the railway system of Japan, is progressing 
as rapidly as the nature of the country through which it passes wifl 
permit. This work will probably be completed in 1908. 

HARBOB WORKS. 

The improvements coDMnenced in the harbor of Nagasaki in 1897 are 
making progress. A large frontage has been partially reclaimed. The 
work will probably be finished during the fall of 1903. 

COAL. 

During the year, the China and Japan Trading Company, Limited, 
imported into Nagasaki four cargoes of Pocahontas coal, aggregating 
15,573 tons, which found a ready sale to German, Austrian, and Ameri- 
can vessels of war. It is. quite likely that if the naval vessels of other 
nations had not placed contracts for Cardiff prior to the receipt of the 
Pocahontas, they too would have filled their bunkers with the Ameri- 
can article, if it could have been secured. I am informed that the 
Germans and Austrians unhesitatingly sav that they have had as good 
results with Pocahontas as with the best Welsh product, and that they 
are very much pleased with the American coal. Importations of the 
American article look quite small in comparison with the Welsh, which 
amounted to 71,121 tons, the Japanese naval station at Sasebo taking 
14,106. The year under consideration saw the first importation of 
coal from the United States into this empire. It was simply a begin- 
ning, and large results may be confidently expected, as it has been 
demonstrated that American coal can compete successfully with the 
best Cardiff at Nagasaki. The needs of the Japanese admiralty are 
well worth the close attention of shippers of coal from the United 
States. 

With the exceptian of three small lots exported to the United States, 
the exports of coal from this district were to Asiatic countries and. 
including 746,938 tons for ship's use, amounted to 3,042,684 tons, valued 
at 17,851,268.36 yen ($8,889,931), or 5.87 yen ($2.92) per ton, showing 
an increase of 32 per cent over the exportations of 1899, 52 per cent 
over 1898, and 87 per cent over those of 1897. The declared value 
of coal exported in 1897, 1898, and 1899 shows the price to have 
been, per ton, 5.46 yen ($2.72), 6.86 yen ($3.42), and 6.01 yen ($2.99), 
respectively. 

SHIPPING. 

The total number of vessels entered and cleared at ports of this dis- 
trict during the year was 3,808, of which 2,871 were steamers, with a 
tonnage of 4,700,487, and 937 were sailing vessels, tonnage 86,932, 
505 being Japanese junks, tonnage 4,834, showing an increase of 67 
per cent in vessels and 116 per cent in tonnage over 1899. 
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There entered and cleared at Nagasaki 1,075 vessels, with a tonnage 
of 1,974,428, of which 987 were steamers, tonnage 1,926,167, and 88 
sailing vessels, tonnage 48,261, 30 being Japanese junks, tonnage 268; 
an increase of 37 per cent in number of vessels and 59 per cent in 
tonnage. 

At Moji, there were entered and cleared 921 vessels, the tonnage 
being 1,316,394, of which 914 were steamers, tonnage 1,311,909, 7 sail- 
ing vessels, tonnage 4,485, and one a Japanese junk of 8 tons; an 
increase of 241 per cent in number and 295 per cent in tonnage. 

There were entered and cleared at Shimonoseki 1,005 vessels, of 
1,036,245 tons, of which 618 were steamers, with a tonnage of 1,009,547, 
and 387 sailing vessels, with a tonnage or 26,698; 101 being Japanese 
junks, with a tonnage of 1,771. The increase at this port was 73 per 
cent in vessels entered and cleared and 203 per cent in tonnage. 

Charles B. Harris, Conmd. 

Nagasaki, August i, 1901. 

Amount of each kind of goodSy with declared value, imported into Nagasaki in 1900 from 

the United States. 



Articles. 



Value. 



Quantity. 



Yen. 



United States 
currency. • 



Arms and ammunition: 

Revolvers or pistols 

Other , 

Balances, measuring tapes, and scales. . . 

Clocks 

Compasses and chronometers, mariners' 

Cutlery 

Electric-light fittings 

Fire^ngine pumps and fittings 

Gas en^ncs and fitting , 

Agricultural implements , 

Instruments: 

Musical and accessories , 

Surgical 

Other scientific. , 

Photographic , 

Locomotives and fittings 

Mining machinery 

Paper, machinery for making 

Printing machinery , 

All other machinery , 

Sewing machines and parts 

Sporting guns and accessories , 

Steam boflers, engines, and parts 

Typewriters and copying presses , 

Watches: 

Other 

Cases and accessories 

Butter 

Cheese 

Coffee 

Condensed milk 

C/onf ectionery 

Fish, salted 

Flour 

Other meals and starch 

Fruits, fresh or dried, and nuts 

Ham and bacon 

Salt, crude 

Salted meat, in casks 

All other comestibles 

Boots and shoes 

Buttons, buckles, hooks, and eyes 

Gloves 

Underwear, cotton 

Hats, caps, and bonnets 

Scarfs and neckties 

Hosiery 

Underware: 

Woolen 

Cotton and woolen 



.number. 



Ill 



.number. 

do... 

do... 



13 
6 



.number.. 



91 



-catties b. 

do... 

do... 

..dozens. 



8,005.56 
13,320.77 
10,961.56 

2,567.9 



.catties. 
....do... 
...do... 



8,470.36 

2,708,315.54 

13,191.04 



.catties. 
....do... 
....do... 



17,821.64 
150,370.68 
24,104.09 



.pairs. 



55 



•■ In round numbers. 



.doisens. 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 



.do... 
.do... 



1 

1.83 
2.75 
61 

18.25 

8.33 
4.66 



684 

163 

716 

133 

740 

88 

9,785 

579 

2,216 

2,983 

267 

139 

1,526 

197 

710 

16,095 

32,992 

1}^ 

107, ;«7 

5,327 

56 

468 

1,19ft 



41 

4,918 

4,465 

3,657 

6,429 

3,006 

1.413 

127,809 

1,468 

3,928 

6,547 

2,368 

5,004 

29,657 

210 

157 

8 

45 

35 

136 

49 

SO 



^1} pounds. 
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358 

66 

370 

44 

4,892 

2S9 

1,108 

1,492 

133 

69 

768 

98 

856 

8,048 

16,497 

92 

63.698 

2,663 

28 

234 

897 

20 

2,466 

2,282 

1,828 

8,214 

1,808 

706 

63.904 

734 

1,964 

3,278 

1,184 

2,502 

14,829 

105 

78 

1 

27 
17 
68 
24 

15 
19 
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Amount of each kind of goods, \oUh declared value , imported into Nagamki in 1900 from 
the United State* — Continued. 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



All other clohting dozens. 

Borax kin. 

Hops do. . . 

Sodiom bicarbouHte do... 

Other chemicals and dnigK. 



PaintH, in oil kln«>. 

Vsmlah do... 

All other dyes a r d pain U* 

Glaas goods 

Beans and i>eaM piculs*. 

AH other seeds kin. 

Barley dp... 

Leather: 

Sole do... 

Other do... 

Iron and mild steel: 

Rails do... 

Rail fittings do... 

All other m.ld steel do. . . 

Pipes and tubes do. . . 

Nails do... 

Screws, bolts, and nuts do. . . 

Telegraph wire do. . . 

Grates, 8to\ es, and littinjis 

All other manufactures 

Other than mild steel: 

Needles, machf :;e and sewing 

All other manufactures 

Brass tubes kin. 

Capsules for bottles milles. 

Locks, knobs, bolts, and hinges 

Gold and silver ware 

Plated ware 

Utensils, knives, forks, and spoons 

All other manufactured golcf and silver 

Candles kin. 

Oil: 

Petroleum in cans gT&llons. 

Linseed kin. 

Lubricating do. . . 

Olive or salad do. . . 

Or spirits of turpentine gallons. 

Paraffin wax kin. 

All other oils and waxes 

Books 



Ink, writing dozens. 

Paper: 

Packing kin. 

Printing do... 

Other do... 

Pencils gross. 

All other stationery 

Sugar, refined: 

A piculs. 

B do .. 

Molaaws kin. 

Cotton: 

Raw, ginned piculs. 

Yams kin. 

Duck square yards. 

Shirtings: 

Gray do... 

White do... 

Other cotton fabrics do... 

Oil or leather clothes do. . . 

Ribbons and galloons 

Other braids and cords 

Twine, cotton, flax, hemp -. kin. 

All other tissues and raw materials thereof 

All other tissues, manufactures of 

Tobacco: 

Cut kin. 

Other do... 

Beer, ale, porter, stout: 

A dozen. 

B do... 

Brandy do... 

Do liters*. 



72.57 
721.96 
72.56 



17 
272.16 



84.07 
147.06 
198.58 

5,704.02 
817.52 

2,247,972.05 
272,075.04 
890,496.46 
58,636.28 
905,962.09 

48 
67,689.77 



18,725.84 
11.60 



788.42 

8.678,680 

340.20 

1,287,755.21 

5,016.65 

600 

222,132.27 



1.83 

1,097.04 
90.72 



50 



1 

90.80 
42 

17,718.20 

75.60 

8,268.89 

26,41L67 
2,000 
100 
861.39 



442.98 



»In round numbers. 

H. Do(\ 320- 



^\\ pounds. 



49.06 
18.89 

6,442 
736 
14 
45.44 

« 183^ pounds. 



Value. 



Yen. 



United SUtes 
currency.* 



417 

18 

154 

9 

2,178 

2 

114 

373 

85 

333 

84 

25 

4.234 
981 

101,494 

18,585 

38,064 

6,431 

62.536 

6 

6,040 

2,569 

220 



8.874 
94 
371 
■ 7 
287 
164 
1,648 
206 

2,071,800 

55 

62,227 

1,079 

665 

22,662 

146 

1,432 

8 

167 
14 
29 

7 



1,189 
10 

421,679 

30 

3,541 

2,849 
816 
36 
1,183 
207 
80 
261 
94 
102 

91 

18 



11.064 
1,942 I 
127 
84 



$206 

9 

77 

4 

1.069 

1 

67 

186 

42 

166 

17 

12 

2,117 
490 

60.747 

9,292 

19,027 

8,216 

81,268 

2 

8,020 

1,279 

110 



4,437 
47 
185 
8 
148 
77 
821 
108 

1,086,650 

27 

81,113 

639 

327 

11,276 

73 

716 

4 



7 

14 

8 

160 

4 

660 

5 

210,889 

16 

1.270 

1,424 
168 

18 
666 
108 

16 
180 

47 
101 

47 
9 

6.682 
971 



17 
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OOMMEECIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



Amount of each kind of goods, with dedared value, imported into Nagasaki in 1900 from 
the United Stales — ^Ck)ntinued. 



Artides. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Yen. 



United States 
currency.* 



Champa^e ca«e. 

Gin dozen. 

Liqueurs , do... 

Port liters. 

Rum '. do... 

Sherry do... 

Whisky dozens. 

Do liters. 

Wine: 

A (under No. 16) cases. 

Do liters. 

B (above No. Iti) do. . . 

All other wines or fermented liquors 



Cattle . 

Other animals 

Caoutchouc and gutta-percha, sheet kin . . 

Coal tons.. 

Lard, tallow, and grease kin. . 

Manure 

Pitch and tar kin.. 

Ltunber 

All other articles free of duty 

Belting and hose 

Billiard tables and accessories 

Brushes and brooms 

Caoutchouc and gutta-percha, manufactured 

Wheeled vehicles and nttings 

Cordage, flax, hemp, jute, china grass kin.. 

~ ' .do 



Corks. 
Electric-light wire 

Furniture 

Jewelry, imitation 

Lamps and fittings 

Mats and mattings kin . . 

Packing for engines do — 

Picturesand palntingH 

Porcelain and earthenware 

Smokers' articles 

Soap: 

Toilet kin.. 

Washing do.... 

Toilet or perfumed waters and perfumery, hair oil and other 

cosmeti es ki n . . 

All other articles subject to duties 

Oakum kin.. 

Plaster of paris do ... . 



Total imports. 



1 

1 

5 

3,531.69 

565.74 

899.85 

400 

8,846.43 

2 

29,128.14 
232.80 



5,919.59 
15,588 
8,840.91 



4,412.24 



60.48 
11.77 



4,318.18 



1,045.67 
1,914.02 

171. 73 



8,815.88 
80.24 



8 

10 

41 

864 

71 

89 

2,486 

2.058 

10 

2,058 

67 

25 

200 

8 

11,458 

270,083 

1,977 

2 

188 

49,322 

745 

828 

70 

1,338 

1,270 

1,291 

87 

29 

61 

2,206 

116 

489 

56 

8,316 

79 

180 

18 



490 



4,282 

1,274 

2 



3,610,344 



94 

5 

20 

432 

85 

44 

1,243 

1,029 

5 

1,029 

84 

12 

100 

1 

5,729 

135.041 

968 

1 

91 

24,661 

373 

414 

85 

669 

635 

645 

18 

14 

25 

1,103 

58 

2H 

28 

1.658 

89 

90 

6 

345 
245 

293 

2.141 

687 

1 



,805,172 



•In round numbers. 



ImjHjrtif from the United States into Mqjifor the year 1900. 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Yen. 



United States 
currency. 



Flour •. kin*. . 

Electric-light apparatus and fittings 

Machinery, paper-making 

HamandEMicon kin.. 

Iron and steel rails do — 

Fittings for same 

All other machinery and p» rt 

Locomotives and parts 

Fire engines and parts 

Photographic apparatus 

Horse number. . 

Plumbago kin.. 

All other dyes, colors, and paints 

Lumber 

Cotton waste kin.. 



160,666.37 



1,035.38 

7,679,860.67 

924,55L31 



1 
756.99 



800 



Total. 



•It pounds. 



6,962 

5,976 

2,986 

817 



66,078 

26,462 

294,860 

1,196 

48 

860 

846 

4,035 

170 

11 



732,929 



18,476 

2,988 

1,498 

158 

161,819 

88,039 

18,281 

147,180 

699 

24 

175 

177 

2.018 

86 

5 



366,464 
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Imports from the United States into Skhnonoseki. 



Articles. 



Flour kin*.. 

Electric-light uppuratiiH and fittings 

Iron and mild steel: 

Bar and rod kin.. 

Pipes and tubcM do 

Rails do 

Fittings for do 

Plate and sheet do 

All other manufiicturus of do 

All other metals and manufactures of same 

Machinery, all kinds 

Steam engines, boilers, and parts 

Sugar, refined. B piculs »». . 

Cotton, raw, ginned do. . . . 

Grind and whet stones 

Furniture 



Quantity. 



2,466.358.70 



165,010.55 

18,667,104.56 

15,189,401.28 

1,480,679.84 

100,718.95 

28,738.06 



Total - 



3,871.66 
4,882.76 



Value. 



Yen. 



124,514 
10,972 



76,884 

682,610 

96,539 

6,849 

1,614 

17,016 

88,746 

100 

28,604 

119,858 

1,870 

67 



United States 
currency. 



1,206,917 



162,257 
5,486 



88,167 

816,805 

48,269 

8,424 

807 

8,508 

41,872 

50 

11,802 

59,929 

965 



606,458 



•U pounds. 



^ 133i pounds. 



Imports of foreign products into Ncigasaki. 



Articles. 



Arms and ammunition 

Revolvers and pistols pieces. . 

Others 

Balance)*, scales, tapes 

Barometers pieces . . 

Binoculars and telescopes do. 

Clocks do. 

Compasses and chronometers (mariner's) do. 

Cutlery . 



Diving suits and parts 

Electric apparatus and fittings 

Fire engines, pumps, and fittings 

Gas engines and fittings 

Farm implements ana mechanics' tools 

Instruments: 

Musical 

Chemical 

Surgical 

Surveying 

Other scientific 

Photographic 

Locomotives an4 parts 

Machinery: 

Cranes 

Drilling 

Knitting 

Mining 

Paper-making 

Printing 

Sawing 

Cotton-spinning 

Telegraphic 

All other 

Meters: 

Steam pieces.. 

Water do.... 

Microscopes do — 

Sewing machines 

Sporting guns and accessories 

StcAm boflers, engines, and fittings 

Telephones and parts 

Turning lathes 

Typewriters and copying presses 

Watches: 

Silver pieces.. 

Others* do — 

Cases, etc 



Quantity. 



Ill 



19 
128 
150 

34 



Value. 



Yen. 



•in round numbers. 



684 

168 

2,184 

670 

2,466 

1,659 

4,766 

821 

9,079 

81,687 

98,424 

2.216 

22,005 

8,628 
609 
464 

8,170 
6.006 
4,569 
8,214 

9,568 

38,748 

140 

17,112 

88,946 

184 

11, '269 

618 

8,178 

8,178 

459 

526 

149 

6,688 

56 

87,866 

249 

28,802 

1,843 

168 

711 

42 



United States 
currency.* 



«817 

81 

1,067 

885 

1,233 

829 

2,888 

160 

4,539 

15,843 

49,212 

I.IOB 

U,006 

1,764 
254 
227 
1,586 
2,501 
2,284 
1,607 

4,784 

16,874 

70 

8,556 

16,978 

92 

5,634 

809 

1,586 

1,586 

229 

263 

74 

8,344 

28 

43,688 

124 

11,901 

671 

79 
856 
21 
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COBCMEBCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



Imports of foreign producU into Nagasaki — Continaed. 







Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency.* 


Butter 

Cheese 

Coffee 

Condensed milk 

Confectioner}' and sweetmeats 


kin»».. 

do.... 

do.... 

dozens.. 


16,617 
16,346 
13,711 
8,696 


10,668 
6,718 
4,508 

17,978 
8,280 

44,626 

68 
2,749 
162,244 
2,167 
7 287 
7,220 
176 

2,416 

206 

5,004 

143,854 

67 

1.648 

62,606 

914 

94 

887 

474 

1,984 

887 

18 

798 

1,476 

827 

68 

89 

1,417 

6.178 

18 

4 

241 

17 

164 

907 

68 

1.296 

649 

86,867 

7,286 

11 

14.662 

214 

11.676 

16,168 

85,802 

66,472 

180 

3,226 

146 

708 

4,086 

65.471 

97 

2,206 

61 

8,606 

66,888 

123.929 

131,174 

8,642 

28,606 

1,094 

648 

886 

12,986 

4,288 
1,968 


$8^S2B 
2.850 
2.296 
8.969 
4,140 
22,268 

26 

1,874 

81.122 

1,078 

8,618 


^'^" 

Dried 

Salted 

Flour 

Other meal and starches 

Fruits, fresh or dried, and nuts 


milles.. 

kin.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


3,128 

642 

26,688 

3,438,660 

19;289 


Ham and bacon 

Mlneial water and other beverages 


kin.. 


19,025 


8,610 


Salt: 

Crude 

Refined , 

Salted meat in casks 

Other 

Sekikasai 

Tea 

All other comestibles 


kin.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


168,697 

2,:t28 

24,108 

2,650,968 

1,021 

6,489 


1,207 

104 

2,502 

n.9a7 

«S 

821 
26.388 


Boots and shoes 

Braces or suspenders 

Buttons, buckles, hooks and eves 


pairs.. 

dozens.. 


489 
15 


457 
49 
168 


Gloves '. 

Hats. caps, and bonnets 

Scarfa and neckties 

Shawls 

Socks and hose 

Trimmings a 


dozen.. 

do.... 

do.... 

pieces.. 

dozen.. 


46 
92 
116 

1 
201 


287 
967 
198 
9 
896 
787 


Underclothing: 

Cotton 

Woolen 

Mixed 

Waterproof coats 

All other clothing and furnishings 


dozen.. 

do.... 

do.... 

pieces.. 


104 
4 
6 

168 


413 

26 

19 

706 

8,060 


Acid, tartaric 

Alcohol 

Borax 

Ginseng 

Hope 

Liquorice 

Rhubarb 

Saffron 

Soda: 

Bicarbonate of 


kin.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


21 

46 

1,765 

8 

721 

8,176 

486 

61 

12,778 
690,180 


2 

120 

8 

77 

458 

29 

649 

274 


Caustic 

All other drugs, chemicals, and medicines 


do.... 


18,183 
8,648 


Blue ."..' '. 

Cobaltic oxide 

Galls of all kinds. 

Indteo.dry 

Lead, all colors 

Paints, in oil 

Paints, vessels' bottoms 

Safflower 

Varnish 

Vermilion 

White zinc 

All other dyes, colors, and paints 


kin.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


88 

8,782 

1,088 

8,744 

99,144 

216,896 

164,467 

240 

8,678 

72 

8.387 


6 

7,831 

107 

6.837 

7,579 

17,901 

82,736 

90 

1,613 

78 

861 

2,048 


Glass: 

Window, uncolored and unstained . . . 

Other 

PUte 

Broken or powdered 

Other, manufoctures of . 


10(> square feet.. 

do.... 

do.... 

kin.. 


10,019 

10 

81 

8.864 


27,786 

48 

1,108 

25 

1,752 


Beans, soja 

Other beans, peas and pulse 

Rice 

Seeds, sesame 

Wheat 

All other srrains and seeds , . . 


piculs.. 

do.... 

do.... 

kin.. 

do.... 


17,926 
40,604 
88,608 
141,261 
1,029,490 


27.691 
61.964 
66,587 
4,321 
14,263 
647 


Furs 

Hair, animal 

Hides, ox and buffalo 


pieces.. 

...kin.. 

do.... 


406 

1,918 

84,662 

6,716 
2,434 


271 

418 

6,492 


Leather: 

Sole 

Other 


do.... 

do.... 


2,119 
976 



•In round numbers. 



^ U pounds. 
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Imports of foreign products tnto Nagasaki — Gontinaed. 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Yen. 



United SUtea 
currency.* 



Shells kin.. 

Tortoise' shells do — 

AH other bones, horns, skins, shells, teeth, etc 

Iron and mild steel: 

Pig and ingot kin . . 

Bar and rod do — 

Hoop and band do — 

Rails do.... 

Rail fittings do.... 

Plate and sheet do — 

Roofing, corrugated and galvanized do — 

Galvanized sheet do. . . . 

Diagonal or checkered plate do — 

All other manufacturea iron and mild 8U>el do. . . . 

Screws, bolts. and nuts do... 

Pipes and tubes do. . . 

Nails do... 

Tin plate do..., 

Wire and small rod do 

Wire: 

Telegraph do... 

Rope do — 

old do... 

Old iron and mild steel do. . . 

Anchors and chain cables do. . . 

Other iron cables do . . . 

Grates, stoves, and fittings 

Safes number. 

Bridge and building material kin. 

AH other manufactures 

Steel other than mild: 

Bar, rod, plate, and sheet kin . 

Others do... 

Needles, machine and sewing 

Wire rope kin. 

Old files and old steel do... 

Al 1 other manufacturer 

Brass kin. 

Tubes do... 

Mann factures of 

Capsules for bottles milles. 

Copper: 

Bar, rod, plate, and sheet kin. 

Tubes do... 

Manufactures of 

Doorknobs, locks, bolts, hinges, etc 

Gold and silver ware 

Gold and silver plated ware 

Lead: 

Pig, ingot, and slab kin. 

Sheet do... 

Shot do... 

Tubes 

Quicksilver kin. 

Nails, bolts, nuts, unenumernted 

Tin, block, ingot, and slab kin. 

Utensils ( forks, spoons, knives, etc.) 

Yellow metal, foc^, rod, plate. and sheet kin. 

Zinc: 

Block, ingot, and slab do. . . 

Sheet do... 

old do... 

AH other metals 

Manufactures of 

Candles kin... 

Oil: 

Castor do... 

Petroleum gallons. 

in cans do... 

Linseed kin. 

Lubricating do... 

Olive do... 

in bottles. dozens. 

of turpentine gallons. 

Paraffin wax kin. 

All other oils and waxes 

Books, printed, copying, and drawing 

Ink, writing ^ dozens. 

» In round numbers. 



1,670 
1,806 



1, MO, 603 

5,914,000 

6,061 

6,842,580 

780,548 

13,527,412 

248,897 

218,487 

72,471 

5,076,960 

740,072 

1,981.814 

1,502,840 

411,374 

168,666 

106,792 
49,080 
5,660 
275,065 
170,281 
109,622 



8 
769,847 



99,997 
24,192 



261,467 
67,442 



17,929 
47,880 



26 

36,870 
68,076 



26,884 
68,267 

2,117 
61,951 

2,661 



6,080 



86,891 

184,268 
71,266 
8,084 



7,269 

9,287 

1,478,980 

8.629,680 

87,887 

1,274,967 

6,501 

274 

936 

222,182 



42 



87 
10,614 
4,126 

61,268 

406,962 

468 

294,781 

60,722 
760,980 

24,226 

24,226 

4,718 

298,864 

78,908 
166,720 
102,657 

48,449 
9,896 

8,896 

9,461 
611 

6,606 
19,846 
10,980 

2,901 

652 

76,976 

6,961 

81,628 
2,044 
166 
58,063 
4,427 
12,517 
10,392 
26,060 
16,208 
142 

17,984 

48,220 

1,201 

8,667 

7 

1,269 

2,286 
7,760 
278 
7,984 
4,164 

18,067 
8,998 
1,861 

16,226 

19.825 
12,692 
178 
84,174 
18,818 
1,906 

1,122 

246,622 

2,084,106 

21.062 

65,488 

1,450 

2.076 

1,417 

22,562 

1.506 

6,529 

280 



US 
6,807 
2,068 

80,681 

202,976 
284 

147,890 
26,861 

880,465 
12,118 
12,112 
2,356 

146,682 
86,954 
77,860 
61,278 
21,224 
4,607 

4,447 
4,730 

256 
2,808 
9,922 
6,490 
1,460 

826 

37,987 

8,480 

16,761 

1,022 

77 

26,631 
2,218 
6,268 
6,196 

18,080 

7,601 

71 

8,967 

21,610 

600 

1,829 

8 

684 

1,118 
8,880 

186 
8,992 
2,082 
9,068 
1,999 

980 
8,112 

9,912 
6,846 
86 
17,087 
9.166 
962 

661 

128.261 

1,042,062 

10.541 

32,719 

725 

1,088 

708 

11,276 

762 

2.764 

140 
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Imports of foreign products into Nagasaki — Continaed. 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Yen. 



United States 
currency.* 



Paper: 

Chinese 

Drawing kin.. 

Packing do 

Photographic 

Printing kin.. 

Other 

Pencils gross.. 

Pen nibs do 

All other stationery 

Sugar: 

Refined piculs. 

"A" do... 

*'B" do... 

Molasses kin. 

Cotton: 

Raw, ginned piculs.. 

Yams kin.. 

Threads do 

Drills square yards. 

Duck do 

Flannels do... 

Prints do 

Satins do... 

Velvets do 

Shirtings: 

Gray do... 

White do... 

Twilled do... 

Figured do... 

Dved do... 

All other cotton tissues do . . . 

Woolen and worsted yams, all kinds kin. 

Alpacas square yards. 

Buntinfifs do. . . 

Flannels do 

Part cotton , . . .do. . . 

Italian cloth do. . . 

Serges do... 

Woolen and worsted cloth do. . . 

Part cotton do. . . 

All other woolen and worsted tissues do. . . 

Cocoons kin. 

Crepe square yards. 

Pongee do... 

Satins do... 

Silk-faced cotton satins do . . . 

Other silk tissues do. . . 

All other silk manufactures 

Flax, hemp, jute, and China grass kin. 

Flax or linen canvas square yards. 

Linen tissues do... 

Blankets kin. 

Carpeting: 

Brassels square yards. 

Felt do... 

Patent tapestry do... 

Other 

Chikufu square yards. 

Cotton tapes, ellastic braids and cords 

Elastic boots, webbing ,. .yards. 

Gunny sacking square yards. 

Handkerchiefs: 

Cotton dozens. 

Other do. . . 

Oil or leather cloth square yards. 

Oilcloth and linoleum do. . . 

Ribbons and galloons 

Other braids and cord, unenumerated 

Table covers pieces. 

Traveling mgs kin. 

Twills of cotton, flax, hemp, jute, and China grass do. . . 

Yarns and threads, unenumerated 

All other tissues and raw materials 

All other tissues, manufactures of 

Cigars and cigarettes kin. 

Cigarettes rolled In paper milles. 

Tobacco: 

Cut kin. 

Other do... 

• In round numbers. 



397 
1,391 



91 



18 
400 



54,398 

183,227 

1,689 

44,070 

76 

86 

7,985 

11,843 

552 

28,114 

7,468 

128 

74,011 

8,216 

1,691 

65 

1,865 

32,350 
162 
901 
8,038 
8,458 
3,793 
1,142 

15,514 

27,311 
8,567 
9,711 
7,374 
3,090 

21.689 

34,294 
370 

29,386 



8,173 

1,085 

8,930 

16 

96 

8,673 

22 



3,086 



1,021 
23,334 

15 

15 

1,328 

1.194 



46 

8 

1,570 



973 
60 



739 
33 



662 
467 
208 

1,919 
14 

2,225 
128 
896 

6,114 

873,497 

423,647 

1,183,772 

67 

1,000,541 

30 

46 

1,660 

4,640 

95 

7,281 

2,582 

168 

8.523 

562 

385 

18 

279 

9,938 

264 

699 

2,871 

2,464 

2.105 

430 

14,447 

87,508 

8,329 

7,494 

18,615 

4,040 

8.530 

51,227 

620 

25,647 

56 

1,189 

759 

2,861 

22 

196 
1,558 
37 
600 
961 
248 
511 
805 

9 

46 

1,287 

751 

870 

459 

91 

9 

891 

67 

9.678 

2,742 

1,965 

445 

651 



«881 

233 

101 

959 

7 

1,112 

64 

148 

2,567 

186.748 

211, K28 

601,886 

S3 

500,270 

15 

23 

830 

2,320 

47 

8,640 

1,291 

84 

4,261 

281 

167 

9 

189 

4,966 

132 

349 

1,4.S5 

1.232 

1,062 

215 

7,223 

18.754 

1,664 

8.747 

6,807 

2,020 

4,265 

25,618 

310 

12,778 

28 

569 

1,430 
11 

98 
77 
18 
300 
480 
124 
255 
402 

4 

23 

643 

875 

435 

229 

45 

4 

445 

83 

4.886 

1.871 

962 

V2 

825 
13 
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Imports of foreign products into Nagasaki — Continued. 







Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Yen. 


United States 








currency.' 


Beer, ale, porter, stont: 










"V 


doiens.. 


9,177 


15,888 


•7.694 


••B" 


do.... 


1,899 


4,456 


2,228 


Brandy 


do.... 


286 


1,698 


849 


Do 


liters.. 


448 


342 


171 


Ohampa^e . .'. 


cases.. 


691 
1,668 


17,888 
828 


8,666 


ChineseTiquora 


sho.. 


161 


Gin 


dozens.. 


484 


1,445 


722 


Do 


liters.. 


503 


178 


89 


Liquors 


dozens.. 


261 


2,212 


1,106 


Port 


cases.. 


70 
8,982 


876 
958 


488 


Do 


liters.. 


479 


Rum 


dosens.. 


179 


900 


450 


Do 


liters.. 


16,666 


2,571 


1,285 


Sherry 


cases.. 


2 


14 


7 


Do 


liters.. 


899 


89 


44 


Vermouth 


dozens.. 


96 


525 


202 


Whisky 


do.... 


645 


8,908 


1,964 


Do 


liters.. 


4,221 


2,296 


1,147 


Wines: 










"A" 


cases.. 


484 


4,257 


2,128 


Do 


liters.. 


162,023 


29,104 


14,552 


••B" 


do.... 


266 


120 


60 


All other spirits or dlsUlled liquors 






236 


118 


All other Mrines or fermented liquors 




963 


481 


Animals: 










Cattle 


...number.. 


610 


6,594 


8,297 


Sheep 


do.... 


41 


477 


288 


Others 






494 

14,664 

1,083 


247 


Caoutchouc and srutta-percha, sheet 

Cement, Portland 


kin.. 

do.... 


6,892 
56,717 


7,332 
541 


Coal 


tons.. 


86,560 


1,886,828 


968,411 


Coke 


do.... 


689 


22,856 


11,177 


Punori (seaweed) 


kin.. 


58,187 


3,608 


1,801 


Qsrpsum 


do.... 


14,964 


170 


85 


Lard, tallow, and grease 


do.... 


72,061 


9.007 


4,506 


Malt 


do.... 


1,250 


189 


69 


Manure: 










Bone, animal 


do.... 


9,868,889 


194,824 


97,412 


Bone, animal dust 


do.... 


8,508 


250 


125 


Dried sardines 


do.... 


900,746 


82,668 


16,334 


Oilcake 


piculs.. 


218,846 


450,556 


226,278 


Others 






2,089 


1,044 


Cotton, old and waste 


kin.. 


1.884 


118 


56 


Pitch and tar 


do.... 


628,042 


14,781 


8,365 


Black lead 


do.... 


18,847 


8,716 


1,857 


Putty 


do.... 


56,209 


8.854 


1,927 


Rattans 


do.... 


1,792 


159 


79 


Timber: 










Santalum (shltan) 


do.... 


646 


129 


64 


Teak 


.cubic feet.. 


32,780 


100,225 


60,112 


Other lumber 






09.929 


34,964 


All other articles free of duty 




14,029 


7,014 


Belting and hose for machinery 




16, 116 


8,058 


Billiard tables and accesHories 




8,406 


1,703 


Bnishcs and brooms 




5.068 


2.544 


Caoutchouc and gutta-percha, manufactured 




4,021 


2,010 


Carriages, bicycles, tricycles, and fittings 




1,291 


645 


Railway cars and fittings 




3,787 


1,868 


Corals, worked or otherwise 


kin.. 


2 


160 


75 


Cordage, flax, hemp, jute, and China grass. . . 


do.... 


74,4?2 


22.242 


11,121 


Corks 


do.... 


681 


896 


448 


Electric-light wire 






5.449 


2,724 
13.764 


Fishing gut 


kin.. 


3,961 


27.529 


Furniture 






11.513 

139 

3,445 


5.756 


Grind and whet stones 




64 


Gunny bags 


...number.. 


26,000 


1,727 


Jewelry: 

Imitation 














812 

815 

7.128 


151 


Genuine 




157 


Lamps and fittings 




8,561 


I Amp*, electric , . , . . 




882 

17 

2.533 


441 


Leather, manufactured 




8 


Mats and mattings 




1,266 


Mat packing 

Packing for steam engines 


..number.. 
kin.. 


4,100 
26,044 


813 
18,839 


406 
9,414 


Pictures, paintings, and calligraphy 






467 


228 


Porcelain and earthenware 




5.686 
409 


2,843 


Smokers' articles 




2W 



■In round numbers. 
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Imports of foreign produdts into Nagasaki — Continued. 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Yen. 



United States 
currency.* 



Soap: 

ToUet kin.. 

Washing 

Submarine and underground telegraphic cables 

Toilet water, hair oil, perfumery and other cosmetics 

Vessels, steam number.. 

All other articles subject to duty 



1,748 
88,367 



1,061 
6,885 

710,141 

1,476 

1.176,441 

101.501 



1540 

2.617 

866,070 

7«7 

588,220 

60,760 



Total foreign produce . 



15,409.123 



,704.561 



* In round numbers. 
Imports of Japanese products into Nagasaki. 







Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Yen. 


United States 


Tea,bancha 

Seaweed 

Flsh.cuttle 

Sharks' fins 

All other comestibles 


kin*.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


6.260 

6.048 

900 

110 


680 

2.628 

180 

55 

2,512 

14 

135 

800 

70 

80 

8 

769 

80 

10 

1,489 

764 

7,000 

1,692 


1816 

1,8U 

90 

27 

1,266 


Beveragoii 




' 7 


Clothing 




67 


Gallnuts 




160 


Bronze, manufacturen of 




86 


Gold and silverware 




16 


Iron, manii faetures of - 




4 


0Il,fi8h 

Paper, other than European 


kin.. 


12,490 


884 
16 


Skins, hair, shel Is. bone, etc 


*** 


5 


811k goods ■ 




744 


Cotton goods 




882 


Vessels, steam and sailing 


1 


8,600 


All other articles .". 


^796 










Total Japanese produce 




18,214 1 9.107 










Total Imports 




15,427,837 


7,718,668 









• U pounds. 
Exjiinix of Japanese produce from Nagasaki, 



Articles. 



Tea: 

Green, pan-fired kin •. 

Green, basket-flred do. . . 

Black do... 

Bancha do . . . 

Dust do... 

Brick 

Barley kin. 

Beant<, peas, and pulse do. 

Rice 



Rye. 



Ry< 
Wh 



.piculs. 
.kin. 
do... 



Vheat 

All other grains 

Fish: 

CutUe kin 

Salmon and cod do.. 

Tatsukuri do. . 

Other, dried or salted : do. . , 

Hoshlnori 

Beche de mer kin 

Colle vcRclable ( Kanten) do. . 

Keikansai do. . 

• 1 ) pounds. 



Quantity. 



84,872 
653 

50,965 

85.949 

8,000 

162,065 

99.780 
136, 118 

87,915 
477,945 

95,180 



Value. 



2,794,670 

6,970 

311,500 

45,275 



210,160 
5,662 
90,780 



Yen. 



10.546 

469 

11,968 

6,689 

200 

17,716 

2.496 

5,021 

221,641 

21,584 

3.689 

13.016 

629.121 
668 
19.678 
2,896 
6,948 
86,967 
6.486 
2,728 



United States 
currency. 



95,273 

229 

6.964 

2,844 

100 

8.856 

1,248 

2.610 

110.820 

10,792 

1.844 

6,607 

814,560 
281 
9.886 
1,448 
8.474 
42.983 
2,717 
1.361 
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Exports of Japanese produce from Nagasaki — Continaed. 



Artidefl. 



Qoantity. 



Value. 



Yen. 



United States 
cnirency. 



Salt kin. 

Seaweed do... 

Cut do... 

Sharkii' fins do 

Shellfish do... 

Mu»iel8 do 

Other shellfish, dried do. . . 

Shrimps do 

Beer dozens. 

Other liquors 

Beverages 

Chillies kin. 

Confectionery and sweetmeats 

Flour kin... 

Ginger do 

Giunang do... 

Groundnuts do... 

Mushrooms do... 

Oranges do 

Potatoes do... 

Sakl sho. 

do... 



Soy. 

Vegetables and fruits 

Vermicelli kin . 

All other comestibles 

Cotton shirts dozens. 

Cotton underwear do . . . 

Gloves do. . . 

Hats and caps •. do... 

Socles and sUKikings do. . . 

Boots and shoes pairs. 

Trimmings 

All other clothing and furnishings 

Camphor kin. 

Camphor oil do... 

China root , do . . . 

Oallnuts do... 

Nitric acid do... 

Sodacrvstal do... 

Star anise do... 

Sulphur do... 

Sulphuric acid do . . . 

All other drugs, medicines, and chemicals 

Dyes and paints, all others 

Brass, manufactured 

Bronxe, manufactured 

er: 

eflned kin. 

Manufactured 

Iron safes number. 

Iron, manufactured 

Umbrella frames dozens. 

All other metals 

All other metals, manufactured 

Oil: 

Pish kin. 

Rape seed do . . . 

Other 

Wax: 

Bees kin. 

Vegetable do. . . 

Paper: 

European do... 

Usuyo do. . . 

Other 

All other paper manufactures 

Feathers kin. 

Purs number. 

Hair and wool kin. 

Leather do... 

Mussels, animal do... 

Shells, awabl do . . . 

Silk tissues pieces. 

Silk handkerchiefs dozens. 

All other silk manufactures 

Cotton kin. 

Cotton yams do... 

Cotton tissues pieces. 

Towels dozens. 

• IJ pounds. 



1.884,762 
42,276 
168 
98,458 
8,6711 
96,819 
69,258 
81,810 
29,891 



870 



541,878 
42,460 
148,126 
227,821 
106,371 
200,958 
614,040 
48,782 
99,027 



201,120 



776 

2,946 

178 

524 

1,297 

6,601 



12,994 

68 

2,568 

10,897 

212 

29,619 

40,217 

61,721 

61,018 



1,361 
....... 

8 



62,500 
102,547 



2,913 
288,017 



17,829 
480 



210 

2 

8 

2,581 

6,452 

151,290 

6,520 

110 



441.268 

1,122,800 

16,467 

409 



16,001 

8,101 

8 

88,167 

120,150 

17,400 

7,112 

18,856 

66,098 

6,710 

14.649 

26 

8,729 

23,966 

979 

7,796 

10,918 

68,488 

8,691 

6,852 

20,757 

18,248 

12,247 

12,524 

129,611 

4,888 

8,021 

274 

2,188 

1,479 

12,271 

1,468 

68,806 

9,676 

22 

196 

2,287 

22 

846 

8,428 

1,810 

2,878 

14,566 

100 

2,378 

1,991 

640 

113 

526 

34.888 

8 

11,698 

2.265 

8,833 
16,296 
2,188 

1,002 
35,816 

1,730 

336 

129,872 

669 

25 

50 

3 

1,251 

2,852 

35,328 

33,874 

644 

1.468 

132.847 

377,500 

22,586 

992 



r,5oo 

1,560 

4 

19,088 

60,075 

8,700 

8,656 

9,427 

82,649 

2,860 

7,274 

18 

4,864 

11,992 

489 

61459 

84,216 

4,296 

8,416 

10,878 

9,121 

6,128 

6.282 

6i806 

2,169 

4,010 

187 

1,094 

789 

6,185 

786 

26,901 

4,881 

11 

97 

1,118 

11 

422 

1,711 

656 

1,139 

7,278 

50 

1,189 

995 

270 

56 

263 

17,191 

4 

5,799 

1,132 

1,916 
8,148 
1.094 

501 
17,907 

866 

167 

64,686 

284 

12 

26 

1 

625 

1.426 

17,664 

16,937 

272 

729 

66,423 

188,760 

11,293 

496 
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ExjxirtJt of Jajtanefip produce from Nagasaki — Continued. 







Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


Carpets, hemp or cotton 

All other textile fabrics and materials 


number.. 


880 


2,180 
12,283 
8.600 

20 

18,979 

2,856 

128,833 

31,336 

606,225 

2,092,829 

13,380 

1,616 

1,616 

91 

63,084 

111 
1,566 
5,961 
1,884 

7 

4,015 

7.788 

51 

224 

941 

18.465 

842 

14,594 

431 

1,116 

54,115 

6.680 

648 

645 

2,804 

210 

876 

144 

170 

56,120 

11649 

1.879 

8 

180 

8,000 

4)946 

72 

87 

1,822 

10,152 

196 

1,337 

18 

87.700 

12.414 

2,668 

309.054 


tl.066 
6,141 
1,300 

10 

6,989 

1,428 

64,416 

15,663 

803,112 

1,046.414 

6,690 

806 


Cigarettes 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

Cut and other 

Bamboo 


mines.. 

kin.. 

do.... 


1,754 

60 
15,884 


Cement, Portland 

Charcoal 

Coal (Including dust) 

Coal for ships' use 

Coke 

Plants, trees, and shrubH 


kin.. 

do.... 

tons'.. 

do.... 

kin.. 


10,565,681 

8.887,815 

108,427 

271.844 

1,482,721 


Ropes, bags, and mats of straw 




757 


Seeds 




45 


Others 




81,542 


Bamboo: 

Blinds 




55 


Other m ATI nfftctures of X. .... X 




782 


Boats 

Books 

Brushes: 

Tooth 

Other 


.. ..number.. 
do.... 

....dozens.... 


24 
2,490 

5 


2.980 
942 

8 

2,807 


Clocks 

Coral, worked and otherwise 

Fans 

Round 

Furniture 


number.. 

kin.. 

number.. 

do.... 


1.528 

14 

3,267 

18,322 


8.869 
25 
112 
470 

9,232 


Qlass: 

Looking 




421 


Other manufactures of 




7,297 


Ivory, manufactured . . / 




216 


Jinrlkishas 

Lacquered ware 


number.. 


44 


658 
27,067 


Lamps and ifittings - - - 




3,340 


Matches 

Leather, manufactured 


gross.. 


2,058 


324 
322 


Mats for floor 




1.152 


Musical instruments 




105 


Paper lanterns 

Photographs 


number.. 


7,088 


488 
72 


Pictures and calligraphy 




85 


Porcelain and earthenware 




28.060 


Shippoki 




824 


Screens 

Sieves 

Soap: 

Toilet 

Washing 

Stationery 


number.. 

dozen.. 

dozens.. 

do.... 


130 

1 

276 
87,746 


689 

4 

90 
1,616 
2,473 


Straw, other manufactures of 




36 


Tooth powder 




18 


Tortoise shell, manufactured 




661 


Toys i 




5,076 


Umbrellas 

European 

Umbrella handles 

Vessels, steam and sailing 

Waste cotton yarn 

Wood, manufactures of 


number.. 

do.... 

dozens.. 

number.. 

kin.. 


406 

949 

3 

7 

91,427 


• 98 

668 

9 

18,850 

6.207 

1.284 


All other articles 




154,827 










Total exports of Japanese products .... 




6,216,705 


3,108,352 









Exports of foreign produds from Nagasaki. 



Articles. 



A rms (revolvers and pistols) number. . 

Scales and tapes 

Diving dresses and parts 

Electric-light aprwmtus and fittings 

Fire engines, pumps, and fittings 

Farm implements and mechanics' tools 



Quantity. 



62 



Value. 



Yen. 



466 

87 

2,262 

615 
7,012 
8,985 



United States 
currency. 



43 

1,131 

807 

3.606 

1,992 
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Exports of foreign products from Nagasaki — Continued, 



Aitlolee. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



YeiL 



United States 
currency. 



Infltruments: 

Musical 

Surveying 

Phot(^aphlc 

Machinery, all other and parts 

Sewing machines and paits 

Steam engines, boilers, and fittings 

Telephones and fittings 

Watches, silver number. 

Butter kin»- 

Cheese do... 

Coffee do... 

Ck>ndensedmilk dozens. 

Confectionery and sweetmeats 

Flour kin. 

Fruits, fresh or dried, and nuts 

Ham and bacon kin. 

Salted meat in casks do... 

Tea , — do... 

All other comestibles 

Underclothing, woolen dozens. 

Waterproof coats number. 

All other clothing and furnishings 

Acid, tartaric * kin. 

Alcohol do... 

Ginseng do. . . 

Gum Arabic do... 

Soda: 

Bicarbonate do... 

Caustic 2. 

All other drugs, chemicals, and medicines 

Cobaltic oxide kin. 

Lead, all colors do. . . 

Paint in oil do... 

Paint for vessels' bottoms do. . . 

Varnish do... 

White zinc do... 

All other dyes, colors, and paints 

Glass: 

Window, uncolored and unstained 100 square feet. 

Other do... 

Other than window 

Beans, soja picul8»>. 

Peas and pulse do... 

Seeds, sesame kin. 

Rice piculs... 

Furs number. 

Hair, animal kin. 

Lea ther, sole do . . . 

Iron and mild steel: 

Pig and ingot do. . . 

Bar and rod do . . . 

Hoop and band do. . . 

Rails do... 

Plate and sheet 

Roofing, corrugated and galvanized kin . 

Galvanized sh eet 

All other manufactured Iron and mild steel 

Pipes and tubes kin. 

Nails do... 

Screws, bolts, and nuts do. . . 

Tin plate do... 

Wire and small rod 

Telegraph wire kin . 

Old iron or mild steel do. . . 

Anchors and chain cables do. . . 

Stoves and fittings 

Safes number. 

All other manufactures 

Steel, other than mild steel: 

Bar, rod, plate. and sheet kin. 

Wire and small rod do . . . 

Wire rope 

Brass. 



.kin. 



ManufacturiKl 

Copper: 

Bar, rod, plate, and sheet kin. 

Tubes do... 

Manufactures of 

L«ad, sheet kin. 

Nails, bolts, and nuts, unt>numerated 

•IJ poundH. 



2 

2,496 

86 

1,809 

784 



80,381 



2,209 
1,168 



261 
280 



76 

1.775 

148 

23 

11,462 
6,897 



130 
17,759 
68,483 
2,201 
8,014 
5,250 



404 
40 



1,334 
152 
4,940 
8,099 
200 
8,024 
3,716 

869,486 

484,260 

1,850 

3,340 

480,390 

6,638 

2,831 

23,381 

11,366 

122,756 

4,914 

423 

26,220 

2,845 

167,875 

82,527 



3 



64,841 
13,702 
11,385 
9,754 



4,947 
2,456 



58,506 



i> 133i pounds. 



860 

148 

150 
1,608 

809 

2,960 

7,000 

60 

1,536 

38 

846 
1,760 

604 
4,660 

467 
16 

612 

386 
7,650 
2.515 

700 

7,433 

65 

355 
2.080 



622 

300 
5,609 

400 
3,165 
11,173 
1,280 
1,908 
1.240 

740 

2,736 

340 

262 

4,452 

425 

323 

33,012 

3,700 

1,090 

2,780 

12,124 

30.862 

110 

200 

33,012 

792 

305 

1.560 

1.371 

9,432 

588 

50 

2,402 

268 

3.194 

3,279 

820 

425 

6.356 

8,155 
1,787 
2,528 
4,935 
430 

2,510 
1,549 
260 
7,764 
2,074 



1425 

74 

75 

804 

154 

1,475 

3,500 

25 

768 

19 

173 

880 

302 

2,330 

233 

8 

306 

168 

3,825 

1,207 

350 

3,716 

32 

177 

1.040 

4 

811 

150 

2,804 

200 

1,582 

5,586 

640 

954 

620 

870 

1,368 
170 
181 

2,226 

212 

161 

16,506 

1,860 
545 

1,365 

6,062 

15,431 

55 

100 

16,506 

391 

152 

780 

685 

4,716 

294 

25 

1,201 

134 

1,597 

1,639 

410 

212 

3,178 

4,077 

893 

1,264 

2.467 

215 

1,256 

774 

130 

3.882 

1,037 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTO. 



Exports of foreign products from NctgasaJd — Oontinaed. 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Yen, 



United States 
currency. 



Tin. block, ingot, and slab kin. 

Yellow metal: 

Bar, rod, plate, and zinc do. . . 

Sheet do... 

All other metals 

Manufactures of 

Oil: 

Kerosene gallons. 

Unseed kin. 

Lubricating do. . . 

Of turpentine do... 

All other oils and waxes 

Books: 



Printed, copying, and drawing . 
iphfc 



.do. 
.do. 



Photograp] 

Other 

All other stationery 

Sugar piculs.. 

Refined— 
"A"... 
"B" .. 
Cotton: 

Raw, ginned do... 

Threads •. kin. 

Duck nquare yards. 

Flan nels do . . . 

Prints do... 

All other goods do. . . 

Woolen and worsted yams of all kinds kin. 

Buntings square yards. 

Flannels do... 

All other woolen tissues do. . . 

Other silk tissues do... 

Flax or linen canvas do. . . 

Linen tissues do... 

Handkerchiefs, cotton dozens. 

Table covers number. 

Twines, cotton, flax, hemp, jute, and China grtum kin. 

All other tissues and raw materials therefor 

All other tissues manufactured 

Cigars kin. 

Cigarettes, rolled in paper milles. 

Tobacco, cut kin . 

Beer, ale, porter, and stout: 

**A" dozens. 

"B" do... 

Brandy do. . . 

Champagne cases. 

Qm dozens. 

Port. cases. 

Whisky dozens. 

Wines cases. 

Do liters.. 

All other distilled liquors 

All other wines and fermented liquors 

Caoutchouc and gutta-percha kin. 

Coal tons. 

Coke do 

Lard, tallow, and grease kin.. 

Pitch and tar do... 

Putty do... 

cubic feet. 



itty ., 
mber, 



Timber, teak 

Timber and lumber, other 

All other articles, duty free 

Belting and hose for machinery 

Brushes and brooms 

Caoutchouc and gutta-percha, manufactured 

Cardboard .-..kin.. 

Carriages, bicycles, etc., and parts 

Cars, railway 

CordJage kin.. 

Corks do — 

Electric light wire 

Furniture 

Gunny bass number. . I 

Lamps ana fl ttings ' 

Lamps, electric 

Packing for steam engines kin 

Soap, washing do. . 



Total foreign produce exported. 
Total exports 



2,834 

4,4d9 
16,024 



40,440 

7,941 

138,548 

1,178 



19 

606 
683 

2,966 

76 

13,627 

2,926 

3,869 

126 

64 

8,620 

27 

66 

144 

9,627 

4,204 

1,086 

40 

890 



181 
^11 



48 
60 
96 
124 
152 
3 
110 
804 
14,616 



1,911 
9,256 
90 
9,118 
28,766 
6,626 
1,000 



2,000 



28,729 
381 



27,865 



9,211 
1,163 



1,970 

1,621 
8,218 
2,000 
2,140 

11,869 
1,729 

14,891 

1,428 

661 

766 
40 
821 
102 
146 

4,798 
6,227 

66,896 

40 

6,541 

901 

690 

26 

76 

8,842 

22 

120 

216 

4,820 

1,809 

588 

640 

194 

880 

1,800 

602 

923 

60 



181 

297 

1,822 

866 

18 

882 

1,820 

1,966 

786 

2,986 

2,886 

190,280 

3.600 

1,288 

1,089 

292 

8,000 

1,887 

9,060 

4,176 

6,066 

1.460 

200 

680 

2,276 

10,864 

881 

910 

680 

4,778 

1.968 

14,176 

2,751 

96 



722,414 



6,989,120 



8965 

810 
1,609 
1,000 
1,070 

5,964 
864 

7,445 
7U 
280 



20 
160 
51 
78 

2.896 
2,618 

88,4«» 

20 

8.270 

460 

295 

18 

87 

1,671 

11 

60 

107 

2.160 

664 

294 

270 

97 

160 

660 

261 

461 

80 

40 

90 

148 

911 

188 

9 

416 

910 

962 

868 

1.462 

1.167 

95,140 

1.800 

644 

519 

146 

1,600 

948 

4.580 

2,087 

8.083 

725 

100 

815 

1,188 

5,432 

190 

455 

815 

2.886 

964 

7,087 

1.875 

48 



861.207 



3,469,600 



uigiLizeu uy 'v_jv-/v>' 
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Asia: japan. 

Exports from Shimonoseki, 



861 



Articles. 



Tea: 



JAPANR8B PRODUCT8. 



Green (pan fired) kin*. 

Green (basket fired) do... 

Bniicha do. . . 

Beann, peas, and pulse do. . . 

Rice piculs. 

Rye kin. 

Fiiih: 

Cuttle do... 

8almon and cod do. . . 

Other, dried or salted do... 

Hoshinori 

Kanten kin. 

Salt do... 

Seaweed : do... 

Cut do... 

Beer dozens. 

Other liq uora 

Beverages 

Ginger kin. 

Oranges do... 

Potatoes do... 

Sake sho*. 

do... 



Soy 

Vegetables and fruits 

Vermicelli kin. 

Other comestibles 

Cotton shirts dozens . 

Other clothing and furnishings 

Bleaching powder kin. 

Ginseng do... 

Soda, crystal do... 

Sulphuric acid do... 

Sulphur do... 

Drugs, all other 

Dyes, all other 



onee 



Sheet kin. 

Wire do... 

Iron safes number. 

Iron, manufactures of 

All other metal manufactures 

Oil: 

Pish kin. 

Rape-seed do... 

Other 

Vegetable wax kin. 

Paper: 

European do... 

Other 

Paper manufactures 

Silk tlMSues: 

Kaiki pieces. 

Other do... 

Silk manufactures 

Cotton kin. 

Yams do 

Blankets do... 

Cotton tissues: 

Flannel pieces. 

Chillml do... 

White .• do... 

Grav shirtings yards. 

T. Cloths do... 

Al 1 other pieces . 

All other tissues 

Manufactures of 

Cigarettes milles. 

Tobacco, cut and other kin . 

Bamboo 

Cement, Portland kin . 

Charcoal do... 

Coal tons. 

Ship's do... 

Coke kin. 

Deer horns do... 

Plants, trees, shrubs, and roots 

Ropes, bags, and mats 

SeeS..». 



Quantity. 



•li pounds. 



52 

2 

400 

10,029 

42,648 

1,960 



645 
961 



23 

12.271,470 

29,526 

392 

1,961 



4,678 

12,292 

400 

62,174 

46,221 



69,851 

ii 



375 

1,062 

600 

149,785 

2,080 



800 

440 

5 



28,718 
854 



7,500 
629 



3,392 

467,426 

20 

77 

575 

80,452 

62,280 

126 

5,605 



834 
6,664 



662.899 
462,726 
668,107 
849, 766 
2,714,621 
100 



Value. 



Yen. 



3 

46 

377 

236,027 

61 

22 

58 

55 

67 

14 

90,908 

834 

20 

4.952 

180 

9 

280 

488 

5 

13,463 

6,754 

7,270 

4,809 

6,312 

53 

1,480 

80 

500 

15 

5,852 

60 

981 

48 

875 
151 
412 

28,188 
279 

1,664 

51 

11,918 

1,600 

61 

2,488 

15 

10 

59 

2 

801 

143,661 

9 



274 

44,929 

4,936 

10 

6,018 

25 

706 

1,757 

4,925 

767 

10,157 

4.684 

8,552,172 

2,018.067 

25,566 

85 

191 

104,631 



United States 
currency. 



bl.6 quarts. 

uigitized by 



$L 

1 

23 

188 

118,018 

SO 

11 

29 

27 

28 

7 

45,454 

417 

10 

2,476 

90 

4 

U5 

241 

2 

6,781 

8,877 

8,685 

2,404 

8,166 

26 

716 

15 

251 

7 

2,926 

80 

465 

24 

187 

75 

206 

14.094 

139 



25 

5,959 

750 

80 

1,241 

7 

6 

24 

1 

400 

71,780 

4 

117 

187 

22,464 

2,468 

8,009 

12 

858 

878 

2,462 

878 

5,078 

2,842 

1,776,086 

1,009,088 

12,788 

42 

96 

52,265 

190 



Google 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



Exports from Skimonoseki — Continued. 







Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTO-contlnued. 

Match sticks kin.. 

Slips lor match boxes do 

Lumber 


80.668 
1,200 


667 

46 

29,696 

503 

70 

6 

12 

4,498 

86 

160 

190 

490 

40,012 

66,627 

41 

176 

86,000 

600 

95 

84 

299 

919 

18 

2,116 

85,708 


S88S 

22 

14,84ft 


Bamboo, manufactured - 




250 


Boats 

Books 

Fans, round 

Furniture 


number.. 

do.... 

do.... 




4 

10 

400 


35 

2 

6 

2,219 


Glass: 

Looking 




18 


Other manufactures of 




75 


Lacquered ware 




95 


Lamps -- --- -- - 




246 


Matches 

Mats for floors 


gross.. 


156,126 


20,006 

82,768 

20 


Musical instruments 




Paper lanterns 


number.. 


628 


88 
18,000 


Shippoki , 




So 


Stationery 




47 


Straw, manutiu2tures of 




17 


Toys - 




149 


Umbrellas 

Waste cotton yams 


number.. 

kin.. 


4,645 
100 


459 

6 

1,068 


All other articles 




17,554 










Total Japanese exports 




6,572,020 


8,286,010 




MANUFACTURES. 

kin.- 






FORXIGN PRODUCTS AND 

Flour 


15,720 

61 
752 
40 
40 


869 

487 

6,865 

15 


484 


Sugar, refined: 

••A" 

*'B" 

Tea 

Bicarbonate of soda 


piculs.. 

do.... 

kin.. 

do.... 


243 


Other drugs and medicines 


2 

8 

287 

1,481 

70 

19 

44 

16 

5 

6 

2 

144 

154 

9,198 

825 


1 


Iron and mild steel: 

Plate and sheet 

Nails 

Zinc, sheet 

All other metal manufactures 


kin.. 

do.... 

do.... 


180 
3,000 
6,476 


4 
118 
715 
85 


Italian cloth 


square yards. . 


80 
26 
9 
24 
30 


9 


Woolen cloths : 

All other woolen tissues 

Cotton tissues 

Linen tissues 

Clothing 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


22 
8 
2 
8 
1 


Cordage, flax and hemp 

Photographic apparatus 


kin.. 


860 


72 

77 


Kerosene oil 

Lumber 


gallons.. 


29,030 


4,596 
162 










Total foreign exports 




19.896 


9,947 










Total exports 




6,591,915 


3,295,957 









Exports from Mqji, 







Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles, 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


JAPANESB PRODUCTS. 

Beans, peas, and pulse 

Rice 

Wheat 

Fish: 

CutUe 

Other, dried or salted 

Hoshinori 


kin*.. 

piculs*.. 

:...kln.. 

do.... 

do.... 


605 
7,875 
17,000 

144 
2,280 


34 

<f8.105 

690 

45 
138 
60 
86 
• 475 
7 


117 

19,062 

295 

22 
69 
80 


Salt 

Seaweed 

Cut 


kin.. 

do.... 

do.... 


8.574 

14,669 

160 


18 

287 

8 



• Impounds. 



<> 188i pounds. 
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ASIA: JAPAN. 

Exports from Moji — Continued. 
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Articles. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Yen. 



United States 
currency. 



JAPANESE PRODUCTS— Continued. 

Beer dozens. 

Beverages 

Confectionery and sweetmeats 

Flour kin. 

Oround nuts do. . . 

Mushrooms do. . . 

Oranges do... 

Sake sho.. 

do... 



Soy. 

Vegetables and fruits. 

VermicelU kin. 

All other comestibles , 

Buttons , 

Cotton underwear dc )zens. , 

Boots and shoes pairs . 

Socks and stockings dozens. , 

All other clothing and furnishings , 

Bleaching powder kin. , 

Camphor do.... 

Crystal, soda do... 

Sulphuric acid do..., 

All other drugs, chemicals, and medicines 

Oil' 

Rape seed kin.. 

Other 

Paper: 

European ki n . . 

Other 

Cotton kin.. 

Yams do 

Cotton tissues: 

White pieces.. 

Other do.... 

Silk tissues do.... 

All other tissues 

Manufactures of 

Cigarettes mllles. . 

Tobacco, cut and other kin.. 

Bamboo 

Cement, Portland kin.. 

Charcoal do 

Coft? tons.. 

For ships' use do 

Coke kin.. 

Plants, trees, shrubs, and roots 

Bamboo, manufactures of 

Ropes, bags, and mats 

Seeds. 



Lumber 

Boats number. 

Books do. 

Furniture 

Iron, manufactures of 

Jinrlcisha number. 

Lacquered ware 

Match es gross . 

Mats lor 6oor 

Porcelain and earthen ware 

Soap: 

Toilet dozens. 

Washing kin... 

Stationery 

Wood, manufactures of 

All other articles 



Total Japanese exports., 



FOBBIQN PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

Sugar piculs. 

Refined "B" do... 

Glass, window (unoolored) square feet. 

Kerosene gallons. 

Paper 

Shirtings, gray square yards. 

All other articles 



Total foreign exports . 
Total exports 



2,117 



35 

M,600 

69 

1,096 

14,351 

5.317 



425 



129 
8 
85 



51,716 

70,000 

375 

400,834 



2,825 



15,698 
1,174,178 

116,840 

762 

5 



8,652 
956 



998,702 

16,493 

849,558 

100,085 

1.376,768 



1 
252 



1 

ibi 



29 

1 

4 

1,050 



10,333 



3,927 

2,876 

601 

2 

3,423 

52 

50 

5,021 

975 

4,690 

81 

3,874 

550 

741 

16 

40 

789 

2,752 

67,400 

9 

15,896 

161 

140 
100 

520 

3,451 

4,986 

870,455 

60,129 

728 

47 

8 

885 

4,231 

660 

25 

15,687 

235 

4,437,897 

572,485 

13,765 

10 

87 



8,708 
80 
28 
775 
184 
50 
68 
40 
6,188 
4,856 

55 
20 
26 
31 
25,678 



5.681,449 



227 
7 

20 

365 

8,240 

1,300 

7,888 



17,498 I 



5,698,947 



SI, 963 

1,438 

300 

1 

1,712 

26 

25 

2,510 

487 

2,345 

15 

1,987 

275 

870 

8 

20 

894 

1,376 

33,700 

4 

7,M8 

75 

70 
60 

260 

1,726 

2,498 

186,227 

80,064 

364 

28 

1 

192 

2,116 

330 

12 

7,848 

117 

2,218,948 

286.217 

6,882 

6 

18 

192 

290 

1,864 

16 

U 

887 

92 

26 

84 

20 

8,066 

2,178 

27 
10 
18 
15 
12,889 



2,840,724 



118 

8 

10 

182 

1,120 

650 



8,749 



2,849,473 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS — ANNUAL REPORTS. 



Exports from Hakata, 







Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Yen. 


United SUtcs 
currency. 


JAPANKSB PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

Rice piculs*.. 

Sake sho*.. 

Salt kin-.. 

Soy sho.. 

All other comestibles , - - 


50 

81,274 

25.060 

170 


S355 

8,566 

228 

20 

7 

180 

120 
46 
12 
1,877 
18 
2 
111 
17 
188 


$127 

4,283 

111 

10 

8 


Cotton 

Cotton tissues: 

White 

T cloths 

Bamboo 


kin.. 

..pie<5S.. 
...yards.. 


450 

200 
604 


66 

60 

28 

6 


Coal 

For ships' use 

Ropes, bags, and mats 


tons.. 

....do.... 


561 
3 


988 
6 
1 


Porcelain and earthen ware 




56 


Wood, maniifflntnres of 




8 


All other articles 




94 










Total Japanese exports 




11.692 


t,i46 










PORBION MANUFACTURES. 

Distilled liauors 




52 


26 










Total foreign exports 




62 


26 











Total exports 




11,744 


6,872 









•188i pounds. 



^1.6 quarts. 
Exports from KarcUsu. 



• li pounds. 







Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTTTREB. 

Seaweed kln».. 

Cut do.... 

Sharks' fins do 


1,046 

748 

110 

896 

700 

3,872 

i;450 

2,480 


44 

29 

55 

1,997 

11 

1,297 

177 

148 

115 

24 

1,475 

1,768 

60 

421 
44 

120 

1,622 

20 

635,091 

82.705 

1,068 
767 
605 
240 
90 
184 
18 
2.010 


122 
14 
27 


Beer 

Potatoes 

Sake 

Soy 

Vermicelli 

All other comestibles 


.dozens. . 

kin.. 

....sho*.. 
....do.. . 
kin.. 


996 

6 
648 
88 
74 
67 


Dyes e 




12 


Sulphuric acid 

All other drufrs. chemicals, and medicines 


kin.. 


46,115 


787 
884 


Cotton 


kin.. 


800 

800 
54 


80 


Cotton tissues: 

Flannel 

Other 

All other tissues, and raw materials therefor. . . . 


..pieces.. 
....do.... 


210 
22 
60 


Bamboo 




761 


Charcoal 

Coal 

For ships' use 

Rape-seed oil 

RoDes. baffs. and mats 


kin.. 

....tons.. 
....do.... 
kin.. 


2,240 

128,495 

6042 

250 


10 

817,546 

16.362 

18 

526 


Lumber .- 




888 


Cigarettes 

Glass, manufactures of 


..milles.. 


606 


302 
120 


Iron, manufactures of 




45 


Paper 




67 


Toys 




6 


All other articles 




1,005 










Total Japanese exports 




682,260 


841,125 




.gallons.. 






FOREIGN PRODUCTS. 

Kerosene oil 


520 


166 


188 


Total foreign exports 




166 


183 










Total exports 




682.416 


841,258 







•Impounds. 



* 1.6 quarts. 



/Google 



ASIA: JAPAN. 



865 



Exports from KiUchtTWtsu. 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Yen. 



United States 
currency. 



JAPANI8R PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTITRKS. 

Ginnang kin*. 

Sake 8ho»»- 

Shark'sfiQS kin. 

Soy sho. 

All other comestibles 

Cement, Portland kin . 

Charcoal do... 

Coal tons. 

For ships' use do... 

Coke kin. 

Cotton yams do. 

Par 



1,562 
400 

1,900 
800 



405,600 
2,362,000 

687,250 

26,740 

2,864,300 

1,001,260 



jper 

Sulphuric acid kin . 

Lumber 

Vegetable wax kin . 

All other articles 



8,775 
82,' 752* 



155 

865 

64 

1,776 

5,188 

28,066 

3,584,406 

179,870 

23,729 

275,200 

84 

307 

436 

4,892 



916 

77 

427 

27 

887 

2,569 

14,082 

,792,208 

89,985 

11,864 

182,600 

42 

158 

218 

2,446 

101 



Total exports.. 



4,106,370 



2.062,686 



• Impounds. 



»» 1.6 quarts. 



Exports frurn Mistimi, 







Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


JAPANE8B PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURB8. 

Cement, Portland 

Charcoal 


..kin*.. 

..do.... 

..tons.. 

kin 


66,000 
160,000 

21,960 
208,750 


800 

2,400 

134,853 

54,800 


t400 

1,200 

67,426 

27,400 


Coal 

Cotton yams 






Total exports 




192,863 


96,426 







• U pounds. 
Exports from Idzuhara. 







Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTS AND 

Beans 

Rice 

Fish: 

CuUle 


MANUFACTURES. 

kin*.. 

piculs*.. 

kin 


88 
96 

10 

2,962 

33,060 

4 

3,500 

4,591 

655 

6 


4 
488 

2 

283 

360 

10 

46 

1,388 

69 

8 

360 

99 

1,936 

16 

100 

20 

67 

12 

20 

612 

20 

28 

370 


•2 
241 

I 


Other, dried or salted 

Salt 


do.... 

do 


166 
176 


Beer 


dozens. . 


5 


Ginger 

Sake 


kin.. 

sho*.. 


23 
666 


Soy 


do 


84 


Tea, green (basket fired) 

Vegetables and fruits 


kin.. 


1 
180 


Vermicelli 

All other comestibles 


kin.. 


1,483 


49 
967 


Cotton shirts 

Other clothing and furnishings . . . 


dorens.. 


8 


8 
50 


Brass wire 

Iron, manufactures of 


kin.. 


48 


10 
83 


All other metals - 




6 


All other metals, manufactures of 






10 


Paper 






806 


Manufactures of...... . ..x.. 




10 


Cotton 

Cotton yams 


kin.. 

do.... 


166 

1,100 


14 
185 



• If pounds. 

H. Doe. 320- 



•> 133J pounds. 



-55 



« 1.6 quarts. 

/Google 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



Kirporisfrom Idzuhara — Continued. 







Quantity. 


Value. 


ArticlcB. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES— COntinoed. 

Cotton tissues: 

White pieces.. 

T cloths yards.. 

Other pieces. . 

All other tissues and raw materials thnrenf 


1,194 
117 
83 


608 

16 

91 

23 

25 

698 

632 

1.402 

96 

63 

3,294 

2,769 

178 

106 

133 

179 

46 

117 

4,077 

5,397 

24 

162 

88 

26 

77 

18 

982 


t299 

8 
46 
11 


All other tissues, manufactures of. 







12 


Bamboo 




299 


Charcoal 

Coal 

PrUffs and Tnod|f»lnes. . , r - ,.. 


kin.. 

tons.. 


48,000 
356 


266 
701 

48 


Oil? 




26 


Ropes, ba^, and mats 




1,647 
1,384 


Lumber 




Bamboo, manufactures of 




89 


Books 

Furniture 


number. . 


660 


62 
66 


Glass, looking' 




89 


Lacquered ware 




23 


Lamps 




58 


Matches 

Porcelain and earthen ware 


KW»-. 


14,000 


2,088 

2.698 

12 

81 


Sieves 

Stationery 


dozens.. 


18 


Tobacco, cut 

Tovs 


klD.. 


96 


19 
IS 


Umbrellas 

Wood, manufactures of 


number.. 


200 


88 
9 


All otner articles - - 




466 










Total Japanese exports 




27,218 


13,606 




MANUFACTURB8. 

kin.. 

do.... 

do.... 






FOREIGN PRODUCTS AND 

Iron, bar and rod 

Zinc, sheet !. 

Cordaf e, fiax, and hemp 

Distilled liquors 


1,920 

1,000 

450 


144 
200 

40 
109 
890 
893 

84 


72 

100 

20 

54 


Fishing gutB 

Kerosene oil 

Window glass, uncolored 


kin.. 

gallons.. 

100 square feet. . 


67 

3,186 

15 


195 
446 

12 








Total foreign exports 




1,861 


990 










Total exports 




29.074 


14,589 









Exports from Shishimi, 



Articles. 



JAPANESE PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

Beans, peas, and pulse kin», 

Rice picul8»» 



Rye. 



Ryt 

Ffc] 



.kin.. 



Salt. 



ih: 

Cuttle do. 

Other, dried or salted do . . 



.do. 



Oranges do... 

Sake sho«. 

Soy d 



Vegetables and fruits 

Vermicelli kin . 

All other comestibles 

Cotton yams kin. 

Silk tissues: 

Chirimen pieces. 

Other do... 

Bamboo 

All other tissues, manufactures of 



Quantity. 



^U pounds. 



^138^ pounds. 



1,682 
22 
144 

260 

3.262 

60,148 

650 

168 

1,090 



160 



4 

113 



Value. 



Yen. 


United States 


currency. 


40 


t20 


116 


68 


6 


2 


88 


19 


87 


48 


576 


288 


15 


7 


13 


6 


166 


77 


1,150 


575 


119 


60 


182 


91 


81 


40 


42 


21 


644 


272 


1,028 


514 


8 


1 



«l.6(}uart^ 
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Exports from Shishimi — Continued. 



ArtidefL 



JAPANR8E PRODUCTS AND MANUPACTURBS— CODtlnued. 

Charcoal kin . . 

Coal tons.. 

Metals 

Oil 

Ropee,bag8,nnd mats 

Lumber 

Boats number.. 

Clothing 

Furniture 

Paper 

Porcelain and earthen waje 

Tobacco, cut kin . . 

Wood, manufactures of 

All other articles 



Quantity. 



1,186,780 
128 



Total Japanese exports. 



FOREIGN PRODUCTS AND MANUPACTURBS. 

Kerosene oil gallons. 



Total foreign exports. 
Total exports 



34 



Yen. 



870 



Value. 

United States 
currency. 



8,007 

376 

6 

1,681 

43 

10,969 

76 

8 

12 

56 

247 

11 

34 

5,170 



33,488 



83,775 



K463 

187 

3 

840 

21 

5,474 

88 

4 

6 

27 

128 

7 

17 

2,585 



16,744 



148 



143 



16,887 



Exports from Satuma. 



Articles. 



Tea: 



JAPANESE PRODUCTS AND MANUPAGTURE8. 



Green (basket fired) kln». 

Bancha t . .do. . . 

Rice piculsi>. 

Other grains 

Fish, dried or salted kin. 



Salt. 



.do.... 



Beer dozens. 

Other liquors 

Flour kin. 

Ginger do... 

Sake sho. 



Soy . 



.do... 



Vegetables and fruits 

Vennlrelli kiri. 

All other comestibles 

Copper, refined kin . 

Iron, manufactures of 

All 01 her metals 

Oil: 

Rape-seed kin. 

Other 

Paper: 

European kin. 

Other 

Furs number. 

Hair and wool kin . 

Cotton do... 

Cotton yams do. . . 

Cotton tissues: 

White pieces. 

Other do. . . 

All other tissues and raw materials 

All other tissues and manufactures of 

Cigarettes milles. 

Tobacco, cut and other kin. 

Bamboo 

Charcoal kin. 

Coal tons. 

Drugs and medicines 



Quantity. 



*■ Ik pounds. 



1,260 
100,875 



7,400 

850 

18,467 

1.009 



540 

"i'ioo 



9,766 



875 



40 

1,D69 

64,160 

307,666 

61,825 
26,171 



15 



609,824 
849 



Value. 



Yen. 



^ VS&\ pounds. 



15 

5 

72 

7 

16 

896 

915 

856 

561 

8 

3.778 

150 

7,946 

36 

2,907 

462 

30,591 



1,563 
4,235 

76 

4,264 

13 

1.629 

20,532 

98.864 

80,889 

30,417 

37 

400 

89 

28 

400 

4.842 

1.046 

12,094 



United States 
currency. 



r 

2 

86 

8 

8 

449 

457 

178 

280 

4 

1,889 

76 

8,973 

18 

1,468 

231 

15,296 

84 

781 
2,117 

37 

2,132 

6 

814 

10,261 

49,182 

1^444 

15,208 

18 

200 

19 

14 

200 

2,421 

628 

6,047 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS — ANNUAL REPORTS. 



Exports from /SfMunio— Continued. 







Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


JAPANRBK PRODUCTS AND MANUPACTUBB8— Continued. 

Rones, bass, and mats 




6,051 
11,066 
84 
170 
99 
631 

806 

2.670 

16,994 

40,668 

131 

48 

954 

288 

407 

5,798 


tB,Qtt 


Lninber 




6,838 


Bamboo, manufactures of 




17 


Boats 

Clocks 

Pumitore 


number.. 

do.... 


i 

22 


86 

49 

316 


Glass: 

Lookinii^ 




401 


Other manufactures of 




1.836 


Lacquered ware -- - 




8,497 


Matches 

Mats for floor 


gross.. 


155,966 


20.326 


Paper lanterns 

Porcelain and earthen ware 


number.. 


872 


24 
477 


Umbrellas 

European 

AH other articles 


number.. 

do.... 




814 
414 


116 

203 

2,899 










Total Japanese exports 




347,024 


173,612 




IIAN13PACTURBB. 

kin.. 

do.... 

do.... 

:..do.... 

do.... 






FOREIGN PBODrcrrS AND 1 

Iron and mild steel: 

Bar and rod 

Plate and sheet 

Nails 

Zinc, sheet 

Licorice 

All other articles 


148,876 

9,640 

49,960 

420 

1,100 


C,996 
466 

8,504 
62 
88 
89 


1,762 
26 
44 
19 










Total foreign exports 




11.144 


6,672 










Total exports 




858,169 


179.084 









Imports into ShimonosekL 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Yen. 



United States 
currency. 



PORBION PRODUCTS AND MANUPACTURRS. 



Electric-light apparatUK and parts 

Farmers and mechanics' tools and implements . 

Locomotives and parts " 

Machinery: 

Paper-making and parts 

Printing and parts 

Other and parts 

Steam engines, boilers and parts 

Typewriters and copying presses 

1, fresh 



.milles. 



Dried kin* 

Salted do.. 

Flour do.. 



Fruits, fresh or dried, and nutn. 

Salted meat, not in casks kin. 

Sekikasai do... 

All other comestibles 

Ginseng kin. 

Soda, caustic do . . . 

OaHs, of all kinds do. . . 

Paint in oil do... 

Beans, sola piculs*. 

Pease and pulse do. . . 

Rice do... 

Seeds: 

Cotton kin. 

Sesame do... 

Wheat do... 

All other grains 

Furs number. 

Hides, cow and buffalo kin . 

•Impounds. 



402 

4,267 

28.179 

2,462,852 



26.801 
4,867 



120 

98,279 

206 

4,284 

279,562 

12,062 

149,847 

1.804 

6,540 

1.160,035 



49 
1.576 



18,738 

525 

16,880 

22,502 
8,342 
108,690 
23,091 
150 
5,865 

166 

936 

124,514 

62 

1,080 

286 

6,206 

1,968 

6,206 

87 

441 

805,814 

87,156 

569,766 

24 
489 
30.442 
18,961 
60 
316 



16,869 

tM2 

8,190 

11,296 

1,671 

64,816 

11,546 

76 

2,982 



467 

62,267 

81 

516 

148 

2,GM 

984 

2,604 

18 

220 

402,667 

18,678 

284,888 

12 

218 

15,221 

9,480 

80 

167 



^138i pounds. ^ T 
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Imports into Shwwnostki — Continued. 



Articles. 



Qouitity. 



Value. 



Yen. 



United States 
currency. 



FOBKIOM PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURn— COUtinDed. 

Leather kin. 

Shells do... 

Iron and mild steel: 

Pig and ingot do... 

Barand rod do... 

Rail do... 

Rail fittings do... 

Plate and sheet do... 

Qal van Ised plate do... 

Diagonal plate do . . . 

All other manufactured iron and 8teel do. . . 

Pipes and tubes do... 

Screws, bolts, and nuts do. . . 

Wire and small rod do... 

Wire rope do... 

Old iron and mild steel do... 

Cables do... 

Steel, other than mild steel: 

Bar, rod, plate, and sheet do... 

Other do... 

Wire rope do... 

All other manufactures 

Brass tubes kin. 

Coin 



61 
1,684 

10,149 

242,008 

16,664,621 

1,616,861 

166.420 

81,810 

29.627 

106,162 

2,070,661 

18,700 

916 

19.090 

12,106 

2,215 

96,174 
66,899 
67,967 



Copper, bar, rod, plate, and sheet kin.. 

Copper tubes do..., 

Lead, pipe, ingot and slabs do... 

Zinc, sheet do... 

All other metals 

Manulactures of , 

Sugar, refined 

"A" piculs. 

••B" do... 

Molasses kin... 

Cotton: 

Raw, ginned piculs. 

Prints square yards. 

Flax and hemp kin. 

Cocoons do... 

Tussah silk yams do... 

Satins square yards., 

Cattle number.. 

Horse do... 

Other animals , 

Punori kin.. 

Manure: 

Bone, animal do... 

Dried sardines do... 

Ouano do.... 

Oilcakes piculs.. 

Other 

Oil. 



Lumber 

All other articles, free of duty 

Belting and hose for machinery . . . 

Railway cars and fittings 

Bicycles and fittings 

Railway cars, freight, and fittings . 

Furniture 

Grindstones and whetstones 

Lamps 

Pictures and calligraphy 

Stationery 

All other articles, subject to duty . . 



Total foreign imports. . 



JAPANESK PRODUCTS AND MANUPACTURXS. 

Beer dozen. 

Vegetable and fruits 

Iron, manufactures of 

Paper 

Ropes, bags, and mats 

Wood, manufactures of 

All other articles 



Total Japanese imports. 
Total imports 



16,468 



21,047 

22,668 

1,625 

16,918 



60,896 

119,981 

7.798 

4,888 

961 

68 

1.116 

600 

1,469 

408 

1 



70,266 

87.686 

8,069,632 

828 

27,096 



40 



68 

266 

20,891 

648,478 

102,982 

11,409 

6,976 

1.926 

6.041 

88,468 

4,U7 

160 

2,621 

284 

785 

10,626 

8,950 
18,664 
15,800 

7,700 
58 

9,870 

14,800 

96 

2.680 
75,716 
17,814 

420,441 
1,102,797 



119,858 

285 

6 

938 

819 

2,204 

6,402 

5 

100 

2,978 

506 

85,808 

15 

69,721 

24.267 

896 

5,675 

7 

4,960 

20,151 

15 

85,748 

645 

888 

2,511 

860 

649 

8,917 



4,969,260 



80 

22 

9 

821 

77 

3 

108 



1144 
26 

127 

10,185 

324,289 

51,491 

6,704 

8,487 

968 

8,020 

41,729 

2.068 

80 

1,810 

142 

867 

6,812 
1,975 
6,777 
7,900 
8.860 

29 
4,965 
7,150 

49 

1.290 

87,858 

8.667 

210,220 

661.896 

161 

60.929 

117 

3 

466 

409 

1,102 

2,701 

2 

60 

1,489 

264 

42,901 

7 

84,860 

12,188 

196 

2.888 

8 

2,480 

10,075 

7 

42,871 

822 

191 

1,265 

180 

274 

1,958 



2,484,680 



40 

11 

4 

160 

88 

1 

64 



310 
2,4847940 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORl'S. 



ImporU into Moji. 



Articles. 



FOREIGN PRODUCTS AND MANUPACTURB8. 



Balances rules, and tapes 

Electric-light apparatus and fittings 

Fire engines, pumps, and parts 

Fanners and mechanics' tools and implements 

Instruments: 

Chemical 

Other scientific 

Photographic 

Locomotives and parts 

Machinery: 

Cranes and parts 

Mining and parts 

Ftoper making and parts 

Other 

Steam engines, boilers, and parts 

Telephones and fittings 

Turning lathes 

Cheese Itin*. 

Condensed milk dozens. 

Confectionery and sweetmeats 

Eggs, fresh milles. 

Ffah, salted kin. 

Flour do... 

Fruits, fresh or dried, and nuts 

Ham and bacon kin. 

Tea do... 

All other comestibles 

Alum kin. 

Shellac do... 

Aniline dyes do. . . 

Galls of aft kinds do... 

Lead, all colors do. . . 

Paint in oil do... 

VamiBh do... 

All other dyes, colors, and paints 

Glass: 

Window (uncolored) 100 square feet. 

Manufactures of 

Beans, sola .■plculs»». 

Pease and pulse do. . . 

Rice do... 

Seeds, cotton ". kin. 

All other grains 

Iron and mild steel: 

Pig and ingot kin . 

Barand rod do... 

Rail do... 

Rail fittings do... 

Plate and sheet do. . . 

Roofing and comignUKl sheet do. . . 

Galvanized sheet do. . . 

Pipes and tubes do. . . 

Nails do... 

Wire and small rod do . . . 

Structural do. . . 

All other manufactures of 

Steel, other than mild: 

Barand rod, plate and sheet kin. 

Wire rope do. . . 

Copper tubes do. . . 

All other metals 

Manufactures of 

Oil: 

Linseed kin. 

Lubricating do . . . 

Other 

Books . 



Paper: 

Drawing kin. 

Other 

Pen nibs grross. 

All other stationery. 



Sugar piculs. 

Refined: 

A piculs. 

B do... 

Cotton, raw, ginned do. . . 

•11 poundji. 



Quantity. 



115 
16 



3,650 

2,775 

154,978 



1,158 
26 



829,855 

1,554 

16 

720 

5,885 

15,350 

1,837 



4,871 

1,084 

1,814 

102,480 



762.749 

498,218 

14,822,218 

1,182,326 

296.082 

143,970 

289.015 

187,748 

275 

130 

2,866,231 

347.597 

941 

25.521 

50 



13,608 
4,545 



352 
"'5" 



9,381 

6 
4,216 
17.976 

»183» pounds. 



Value. 



fen 


United SUtea 




currency. 


104 


152 


17.669 


8,729 


78,111 


86,555 


63 


26 


4,894 


2.447 


335 


167 


48 


24 


294,360 


147.180 


46,040 


28,020 


5,466 


2,733 


2,986 


1.493 


454,618 


227.809 


6,074 


3,037 


2,140 


1,070 


2,296 


1,147 


42 


21 


41 


20 


75 


37 


5G.896 


28.448 


138 


60 


7,160 


3.580 


21 


10 


406 


202 


11 


5 


795 


897 


9,042 


4.621 


662 


831 


10 


5 


165 


82 


770 


885 


2.494 


1.247 


990 


490 


4,705 


2.852 


4,305 


2.152 


6 


8 


43,318 


21,659 


3,684 


1,842 


9,888 


4.944 


1,512 


721 


12,071 


6.085 


17,428 


8,714 


39.097 


19,548 


631,866 


815,933 


83,957 


41,978 


17, 191 


8,596 


13,358 


6,679 


28.727 


14,368 


31,470 


15,785 


44 


22 


18 


9 


806,071 


153,086 


24.101 


12.066 


211 


105 


4,984 


2.492 


80 


16 


48,502 


24,251 


14,474 


7.237 


2,499 


1,249 


406 


202 


6 


3 


248 


124 


71^ 


859 


861 


180 


9 


4 


26 


13 


56,355 


27,677 


55 


27 


29.966 


14,988 


458.119 


229,050 
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Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Yen. 


United States 
■ currency. 


poBEiQN PRODUCTS AND MANurACTURBS— Continued. 
Wool kin.. 


2,240 

1,415 

497 

33 

1 
4 
90 

1 
2 

1 


268 

1,066 

988 

80 

6 

5 

19 

6 

30 

350 

130 

604 

3,429 

8,332 

403 

15 

3,258 

176,617 

76 

11 

346 

170 

91,827 

47,510 

978 

420 

463 

2T7 

2,469 

205 

73 

69,600 

161,602 


$134 


Pongee 

Other silk tissues 

CigarM 

Cigarettes 

Beer (A) 

Chinese liquor 

Gin 

CatUe 

Horse 

Other animals 


.square yards.. 

do.... 

kin.. 

mille.. 

dozens.. 

sho.. 

dozen.. 

number.. 

do.... 


527 

494 

40 

2 

2 

9 

8 

16 

175 

66 


Cement, Portland 

Coke 

Gypsum , r r ^ 


kin.. 

tons.. 

kin - 


10,013 

96 

132,683 

2.163 

280 

206.750 
73,243 


262 
1,714 
1,666 


Hiaes, cow and buffalo 

Lard 

Manure: 

Bone, animal 


do.... 

do.... 

., do.... 


201 

7 

1,629 


Oilcakes 

Other 


piculs.. 


88,263 
38 


Cotton waste 

Plumbago 

liUmb^pr --- - 


kin.. 

do.... 


800 
766 


8 
176 
85 


Railway cars (passenger) and fittings 




45,913 


Railway cars ( ireicrbt) and iittines 




23.766 


OAAUtpnoup inADiif&ctiircfi of 




486 


Clothing 




210 


Electric-liirht wire 




226 


jSimiture . . - •...«•• •...•••• 




138 


LamDs and Darts 




1,229 


M&te And m&ttiiifra ••.••••••• 




102 


Porcelain and earthenware 




36 


Steamer 

Other articles subiect to dutv 


number.. 


i 


84,800 
80,251 










Total foreign imports 




3.446,035 


1,722,617 










JAPANESE MANUFACTURES. 

Paper 




1.280 


625 










Total Jananese imnorts 




1,280 


625 










Total imports 




3,466,285 


1.723,142 









Imports into Hakata. 







Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


FOREIGN PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES. 

Salted fish 

Salted meat, not in casks 

Sekikasai 

All other comestibles 


....kln».. 
....do... 
....do.... 


16,900 
4,520 
7,008 


963 

351 

408 

152 

21,653 

1,831 

11,590 

12 

666 

17 

21 

1,899 

323 

2,606 

136,331 

65 


9481 

175 

204 

76 


Beans, Foja 

Peas and pulse 

Rice 

Seeds, cotton 

Wheat 

Animals 


..piculs.. 
....do.... 
....do.... 

kin.. 

....do.... 


7,468 
602 

2,964 

984 

25,610 


10,326 

916 

5,796 

6 

332 

8 


Bones, horns, etc 




10 


FunorJ 

Manure: 

Bone, animal 

Dried sardines 

Oilcakes 

Other 


kin.. 

....do.... 
....do.... 
.piculs •>.. 


30,900 

17,466 

79,816 

51,090 




919 

161 

1,302 

67,666 

82 



»U pounds. 



»»183i pounds. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



Imports inU) Hakata — Contiiiued. 





Quantity. 


Value. 


ArtlcleB. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


FOREIGN PBODUCT8 AND MANUFACTURES— «OntinUed. 

on 




9 

1,2U 

7 


$4 


Lumber 




606 


All other articles subject to duty 




8 








Total foreign Imports 




179,062 


89,681 






JAPANESE MANUFACrrURES. 

Charcoal kin.. 

Matchcj* gross. . 

Lumber 


6,697 
90 


68 
28 
21 


81 
U 
10 








Total Japanese Imports 




106 


M 








Total Imports 




179, 171 


89,666 







Imports into Karalgu, 



Articles. 



PORBION PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES. 

Eggs, fresh milles. 

Salted flsh kln». 

Sekikasai do. . . 



Sugar . 



.piculs. 



Beans, soja do. 

Peas and pulse do. . . 

Rice do... 

Sesame kin. 

OH, castor do. . . 

Oil, other 

Funori kin- 
Iron, pig, and ingot do. . . 

Lard do... 

Manure: 

Bone, animal do. - . 

Driea sardines do. . . 

Oilcakes piculs i>. 

Other 

Lumber 

Bicycles and parts 

All other articles subject to duty 



Total foreign exports. 



JAPANESE PRODl'CTS. 

Salt kin.. 



Total Japanese imports. 
Total imports 



Quantity. 



6 

6,200 

8,160 

10 

10,616 

1,083 

116 

4,600 

660 



1,400 

7,999 

800 

378,983 

66,020 

460 



1,600 



Value. 



Yen. 



United States 
currency. 



162 

49 

81,233 

2,791 

498 

266 
79 
80 
67 

216 



6,190 

1,392 

1,086 

876 

78 

60 

286 



46,110 



22 



46,133 



S38 

115 

81 

24 

16,616 

1,896 

249 

132 
84 
16 
83 

107 



8,096 
696 
517 
187 
86 
25 
U8 



22,556 



22,666 



•li pounds. >> 18Si pounds. 

Imports into Kuchinotsu. 



Articles. 



FOREIGN PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

js, fresh milles. 

Ffour kin. 

Sugar piculs. 

Beans, soja do. . . 

Other grains 



Quantity. 



8 

14,929 

6,490 

366 



Value. 



Yen. 



.United States 
I currency. 



29 I 

762 , 

34,699 I 

993 
1,870 I 



$14 

376 

17,299 

496 
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Quantity. 


Value. 


Artiolefl. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


POREION PBODUCre AND MANUlrACTURBB— COntiUUed. 

lion and mUd steel: 

Pigandinsot kin.. 


876,988 

2,210 

16,120 

667 

18,000 


10,076 
302 

1,868 
993 

6,400 

215 

416,006 

78 

672 

1,112 

97,876 

896 

2,842 

8,848 

24,660 

448 

81 

1,818 

7,848 

414 


$6,068 


Gat vaniseS sheet 

Anchors and chain cables 

Mercury 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


161 
934 
496 


oil: 

Kerosene 

Other 


gallons.. 


2,700 
107 


Cotton, raw, ginned 

Flax and hemp 

Manure: 

Bone, animal 

Dried sardines 

Oilcake 

Pitch and tar 

Timbers: 

Hantalum ».,, ,.,-,,t 


piculs.. 

...kin.. 

do.... 

do.... 

piculs.. 

...kin.. 

do.... 


18,011 
660 

89.180 
86,167 
48,966 
19,884 

61,036 
2,091 


208,002 
36 

286 
666 

48,987 
196 

1,421 


Teak 

Other lumber 


cubic feet.. 


1.624 
12,826 


Cordage, flax and hemp 

Furniture 


kin.. 


900 


221 
40 


Machinerv 




666 


Steamer 

All other articles, subject to duty 


number.. 


1 


8,924 
207 










Total imports 




614,079 


807,089 









Imports into Mimmi. 







Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


FOREIGN MANUFACTURES. 

OUcake 


piculs*.. 


34,741 


87,967 


$48,978 


Total imports 




87,967 


48,978 









» 133i pounds. 
Imports into Idzuhara. 







Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


FOREIGN PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURBE 

fSS:"^ 

Dried 

Salted 

Fruits, fresh or dried, and nuts 


1. 
..miUes.. 

....kin*.. 
....do.... 


19 

687 
130 


171 

46 

9 

6 

1,278 

889 

126 

44.211 

1,944 

20,961 

26 

228 

886 

6 

2 

86 

1,633 

3,911 

20 


$86 

22 
4 

2 


Salted meats, not in casks 

Sekikasai 

All Other comestibles 


kin.. 

....do.... 


32.615 
7,282 


684 

194 

63 


Beans,*soJa 

Pease and pulse 

Rice 

Wheat 

A 11 other grains 


..piculs*.. 
....do.... 
....do.... 
kin.. 


13,893 

587 

4,770 

770 


22,106 
972 

10,480 

13 

114 


Cattle...:. 

Other animals 


.number. . 


26 


192 
8 


Bones, horns, etc 




1 


Drugs - 




18 


Manure: 

Bone, animal 

Dried sardines 

Quano 


.....kin.. 
....do.... 
....do%... 


101.fi76 

115,9^6 

2,700 


766 

1,956 

10 



• U pounds. 



* 1884 pounds. 
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OOMMKBCIAL RELATIONS — ANNUAL BEPORT9. 



Imports into Idzuhara — Continued. 







Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Yen. 


United States 
cmrcncy. 


Manure— Continued. 

Oilcake 

Other 


piculs.. 


21 


85 
780 
416 

147 

19 

6 

893 

18 

1,907 


»7 
890 


Funori 

Oil 


kin.. 


7,798 


207 
78 


Ck)in 




9 


Mats . . 




3 


Lumber - -- 




846 


Pongee 

All other articles subject to duty . 


square yards.. 


87 


9 
968 










Total foreign imports 




79,319 


84,660 




MANUFACTUEBI. 

kin.. 

do.... 






JAPANESE PRODUCE AND 

Charcoal 

Salt 

Tii«ue8, manufactures of 


40,000 
600 


800 

6 

124 

88 


160 

2 

82 


All other articles - - - - 




19 










Total Jananese imnorts 




467 


2S3 










Total imports 




79,787 1 SA.SaS 








' 



Imports into Shishinn. 







Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


FOREIGN PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

Eggs, fresh milles.. 

Salted meat, not in casks kin«.. 

Sekikasai do.... 

All other comestibles 


6 

54,881 

9,889 


62 

1,720 

661 

27 

2,440 

222 

20.611 

119 

6 

146 

2 

600 

141 

1,871 

87 

1,644 

76 

7 

800 

60 


126 

800 

280 

13 


Beans, soja 

Peas and pulse 

Rice 

All other grains 


piculs •».. 

do.... 

do.... 


735 

69 

4,112 


1.220 

111 

10,266 

69 


Liquors: Distilled 




2 


fermented 




78 


Animals - - 




1 


Funori 

Manure: 

Bone, animal 

Dried sardines 

Guano 

Other 


kin.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


9,590 

6,000 

87,611 

3,000 


260 

70 
686 

18 
772 


Oil . 




38 


Cotton tissues 

Sailing vessel 

All other articles, subject to duty 


square yards.. 

number.. 


62 

1 


8 
400 
25 










Total forelflm imnorts 




80,348 


15,171 




[JPACTURE8. 






JAPANESE PRODUCTS AND MAN1 

Iron manufactures of 




22 
161 

12 

6 

169 

28 

62 


11 


Metals 




80 


Drugs 




6 


Mats for floor 




2 


Salt 

Wood, manufactures of 


kin.. 


11,100 


84 
14 


All other articles - 




26 










Total Japanese imports 




462 


226 










Total Imports. .., 




90,796 


15,397 









»li pounds. 



i>133i pounds. 
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Imj}ortjt iiUo Sfisunm. 







Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


FOREIGN PRODUC-rs AND 

Distilled liquore 


MANUFACTURES. 




17 
404 

232 

74 

286 

6,238 

1.089 

1,089 

128 

9 

1,826 

56,777 

4,910 

839,465 

467 

686 

668 

26 

17,929 

65 

10 

4 

15 

16.614 

1,780 

29,661 

16 

135 

562 

219 

6,088 

715 
4,608 

178 

1,201 

1,211 

51 

8,236 


18 


f^;'"'*' 

Dried 

Salted 

Salted meat, not in caskH 

Sekikaaai 

All other comestibles 


milles.. 

kin-.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


36 

8,614 

1,251 

12,880 

79,938 


202 

116 

87 

143 

8,119 

544 


Gal la of all kinds 

Ginseng 

Licorice 

All other drugs 


kin.. 

do.... 

do.... 


5,269 
120 
110 


544 
61 

4 
663 


Beans, soia 

Pease and pulse 

Rice 

Sesame 

Wheat 

All other grains 


piculs«>.. 

do.... 

do.... 

kin.. 

do.... 


15.185 
1,807 

73,802 
7,350 

17,870 


27.888 

2,465 

169,782 

233 

843 

834 


Furs 

Hides, bull, cow, and buffalo 

Shells 

All other bones, horn, etc 


number.. 

kin.. 

do.... 


4 

54,884 
620 


13 

8,964 

82 

6 


Tin plate 

Old Iron 

Coin 


kin. 

do.... 


40 
752 


2 

7 

8.807 


Lead, ingot and slab 

All other metals 


kin.. 


16,363 


890 
14,780 

17 
281 
109 


Cocoons 

Cotton, raw, unginiied 

Cattle 

Other animals 


kin.. 

piculs.. 

number.. 


80 
24 
21 


Punori 

Manure: 

Bone, animal 

Dried sardines 

Oilcakes 

Other 


kin.. 

kin.. 

do.... 

piculs.. 


87,459 

47,160 

94,036 

90 


8,044 

857 

2,804 

89 

601 


Lumber. . .' 




605 


Oil 




26 


All other arUcles subje<'t to duty 




1,618 










Total foreign Imports 




497,460 


248,730 




MANUFACTURES. 
kin. 






JAPANESR PRODl'CTS AND 

Salt 


58,796 


806 
8 
60 
65 
6,981 
74 
6 
71 
18 
13 
9 
74 


408 


Vegetables and fruits 


1 


A ifother comestibles 




30 


Clothing - - 




27 


Cotton yams 


kin 


18,025 


2,990 
87 


Drugs 


Furniture 




2 


Mats for floor 




85 


M etals, manufactures of 




9 


Paper i 




6 


Ropes, bags, and mats 




4 


Alfotiier articles 




87 










Total Japanese imports 




7,171 


3,585 










Total imports 




604.632 


252,316 











•li pounds. 



kl88i pounds. 
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COMMEBCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPOBT8. 



Value of imports and exports^ Nagasaki oonstdar distridf during 1900, 
IMPORTS. 





Foreign. 


Japanese. 


Total. 


Ports. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


Yen. 


United SUtes 
currency. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


Nagasaki 


15,409,128 

4,969,260 

8,445,085 

179,062 

45,110 

014,079 

87.957 

79,319 


r, 704, 561 

2,484,630 

1,722,517 

89,531 

22,555 

307,039 

48,978 

84,659 

15,171 

248,780 


18,214 

620 

1.250 

108 

22 


•9,107 

810 

625 

54 

11 


15,427,887 

4,969.881 

3,446,285 

179,171 

46,133 

614.079 

87,957 

79,787 

80,796 

504.632 


r.ns,688 

2.484,940 

1,723,142 

89,586 

22,566 

807,080 

48,978 

89,802 

15,897 

262,316 


Shlmonoflekl 


MoJI 


Hakata 


KarHtf<ii ....... 


Kuchinot£iii 


Mlsumi 






Idzuhara 


467 

452 

7,171 


233 

226 

3.585 


Shishimi 

Saauma 

Total. 


30,848 
497,460 


25,356,754 


12,678,871 


28,307 


14, 151 


25,385,061 


12,602,622 



EXPORTS. 



Nagasaki 


722,414 

19,895 

17,498 

52 

166 


1861,207 
9,947 

188 


6,216,706 

6,572,020 

6.681,449 

11,692 

682,083 

192.858 

4,105,370 

27,213 

38,488 

347,024 


88,108,352 

3,286,010 

2,840,724 

5,846 

841,126 

96,426 

2.062,685 

18,606 

16,744 

178,512 


6.939.120 

6,591,915 

5,698,947 

11,744 

682,250 

192,853 

4,105,870 

29,074 

83,777 

858,169 


83.460,660 

3,296.967 

2.849,473 

5,872 


Shlmonoeeki 


Moji 


Hakata 


Karatsu 


841,126 
96,426 


Misumi 


Kuchinotsu 


!!!!!!!!!!!!:""::"-" 


2.062.686 
14,539 


Idxuhara 


1,861 

289 

11,144 


930 

144 

5,572 


Shishlmi 


16,888 


Samnia 


179,084 






Total 


778,821 


886,708 


23,869.901 


11,985,080 


24,643.223 


12,821.788 





Aggregate of exports and imports^ consular district of Nagasaki^ in 1900, 



Ports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Total. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


Yen. 


United SUtes 
currency. 


Nagasaki 


6,939,120 

6,591,915 

5,698,947 

111744 

682,250 

4,105.370 

192,858 

29,074 

33,777 

358.160 


18,469,559 

8,295,957 

2,849,478 

5,872 

841,125 

2,062,685 

96.426 

14,589 

16,888 

179,084 


15,427,337 
4,969.881 
8,446,285 
179,171 
45,183 
614,079 
87,957 
79,787 
80,796 
504,632 


r, 703, 668 
2.484,630 
1,723,142 
88,585 
22,666 
807,089 
48,978 
39,892 
15,397 
262,815 


28,366,458 

11.561,797 

9,146,232 

190.915 

727,383 

4,719.450 

270.810 

108.861 

64,578 

862,801 


$11,178,227 


Sbimonosekl 


6,780,587 


Moji 


4,572.615 
96.467 


Hakata 


Karatsu 


868,091 


Kuchinotsu 


2,850,724 


Mtmiini 


146,404 


Idzuhara 


64.481 


Shishimi 


82.286 


SASuma 


481.899 






Grand total 

1899 


24.643,233 
21,563.978 


12,821.738 
10,781,989 


26,885,061 
13 562,771 


12,092,522 
6,776,885 


50,018,284 
36,116,750 


25,014,260 
17,568,874 






Increase 


8.079,244 1 1.539.749 


11,832,289 


5,916,187 


14,901,584 


7,466,886 











Table Hhowing valtie of imports into and exports from Nagasakif by countries^ during 1900. 



Country. 



Great Britain 

United States of America 

Hongkong 

China 

Korea 

Russian Asia 

Russia 

Germany 

Philippine Islands 



Imports. 



Yen. 



6,682.257 

3,610.807 

1,706,129 

1,583,392 

349,087 

290.537 

277,711 

211,322 

168,675 



United States 
currency. 



13,291,128 
1,805,153 
853.064 
791,696 
174.548 
145,268 
138,855 
105,666 
84,337 



Exports. 



Yen. 



16,048 

12,577 

898,667 

2,556.778 

846.518 

737.496 

93.228 

6,019 

686 



United States 
currency. 



$33,021 

6.288 

446.833 

1,278,389 

178,259 

868.748 

46,614 

8,009 
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Table showing value of imports into and exports from Nagasaki ^ by rotmiries, during 1900 — 

Contmued. 





Imports. 


Exports. 


Country. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


Bf^lfrlmn 


166,961 

104,100 

100,680 

82,787 

74,009 

69,134 

39.123 

11,168 

8,962 

8,646 

2,840 

2.660 

2.448 

2,407 

889 

1,-041 

161 

69 

1,462 


$77,976 

62,060 

60,840 

41,893 

87,004 

29.662 

19.661 

6,679 

1,981 

t,823 

1,420 

1,275 

1,224 

1,203 

194 

620 

80 

29 

781 






Slam '. 






British India 


118,018 


$59,006 


Unknown 




France 


4,347 
3,019 
5,956 


2,178 


Anam and other French India 


1,609 


Australia 


2,977 


Dutch India 




Spain ... 






ifily 


666 
40 


282 


Sweden and Norwav 


20 


Holland . .. 




Denmark . . 


100 


60 


Switzerland 




Austria 






Portnsral . 






Clanadfi. and British America 






"E^rpi 


1,333 


666 


Ot^er countries . 




Coal for shiDs* use 


2,092,829 


1,046,414 










Total 


16,427,887 


7,718,668 


6,939,120 


8,469,660 







Exports and imports of gold and silver coin and buUion. 





Exports. 


Imports. 


Description. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


NAGASAKI. 

Gold coin: 

Japanese 


96,100 

361,286 

16.690 


146,066 

176,617 

8,346 


21,840 
11,004 
10.687 


$10,920 


Poreiffn 


6,602 


Gold bullion 


6,343 






Total gold 


461,026 


230,012 


43,632 


21,766 






Silver coin: 

Japanese 


2,606 
261,928 
401,792 


1.264 
130,964 
200,896 


18,889 

1,494 

389,866 


9,194 
747 


Foreign 


Silver bullion 


194,988 




Total silver 


666,228 


333,114 


409,750 


204,874 




Paper money: 

Japanese 


220,000 
480,680 


110,000 
240.290 


668,396 
96.385 


281,097 
48,192 


Foreign 




Total paper 


700.580 


360,290 


669,780 


329,889 




Total 


1,827,885 


913,416 


1,113,068 


556,528 




SHTlfONOSKKI. 

Silver coin, foreign 


117 


68 






Silver bullion 


66,309 
9,040 


28,164 
4,620 


Gold bullion 






Paper money, foreign 


i49 


74 








Total 


266 


132 


65.360 


32,674 




MOJI. 

Silver bullion 


2,169,776 


1,074,888 






Silver coin, foreign 


447,780 


228,876 


Paper money, Japanese 


2,500 


1,280 








Total 


2,162,276 


1,076.138 


447,750 


228,876 




IDZUHARA. 

Paper money, foreign 






1,626 


768 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



MercJtanl veasels e)Uered from and cleared for foreign countries^ Nagasaki consular district^ 

during 1900. 



ENTERED, 



Nationality. 


Nagasaki. 


Moji. 


Shimonoaeki. 


Kuchi- 
notsu. 


Karatsu. 


Misumi. 


No. 


Tonnage. No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Ton- 
nage. 


No. 


Ton- 1 
nage. 


No, 


Ton- 
nage. 


STRAMRRS. 

Japanese 


402 
4 


550,601 
7,085 


662 


«77.a.'W 


181 
10 


74,280 


94 
2 


147,068 
4,929 


38 36,244 


12 


16,098 


Austrian 


18 42,601 


3 1 2,964 


Belgian 


1 ' 1.290 






British 


222 


581,532 


ii8 ' 229,666 
4 4,610 


340 


759,252 


41 
1 


88,550 
826 


11 .18,744 






Chinese 






Danish 






5 
1 
6 
27 
2 
3 
19 
11 
13 


ii,479 
2,791 
10,767 
43,740 
5,055 
1,250 
35,902 
17,719 
28,342 








Dutch 






3 5,294 


1 


2,828 








French 


53 
102 


112,849 
272,195 


I 2,086 
8 7,477 






Qerman 


42 1 7i,8i6 


15 


28,586 






Italian 






Korean 


5 
23 
151 
25 


2,i79 

26,575 

801.259 

71,892 


1 

47 
10 

9 


116 
59,894 
10, 571 
9.9R9 












Norwegian . ... 


21 
2 


40,618 

9 47.«i 


3 3,424 




994 


Russian 




United 8tate« 




1 












1 






Total 


987 


1.926,167 


914 1,311,909 


618 


1,009,547 


177 315,910 


64 70.938 1 


13 


16,092 






' 




SAILrNO VRSSEI/i. 

Japanese 


24 
86 
16 

1 
1 
8 


1,682 
268 

26,520 
1.288 
1,572 

15,156 


i 
4 • 2,119 
1 i 8 

1 i 480 


282 

101 

3 


22.^ 
1,771 
2,087 


2 
2 


49 
26 


23 
14 


1,968 
287 






feT".".""'?.::: 












Danish 


1 










French 


i 


















German 




















Korean 


\ 


1 


4 














Russian 


6 

2 


677 
2,198 
















United States 


1 1,878 




































Total 


88 


48,261 


7 ! 4,485 


387 


26,698 


4 


75 


37 


2,246 












Total entered. 


1,075 


1,974,428 


921 1,316,894 "1,006 


1,036,245 


181 


315,986 


loT; 


3.188 


IS 


16,093 


Nationality. 


Hakata. 


Idzuhara. 


Satsuma. 


Shishimi. 


Total. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage 


No. 


Tonnage. 


STBAMRRfl. 

Japane.*<e 


4 


2,161 


57 


41,226 


37 


6,538 




1,487 

37 

1 

732 

6 

6 

6 

59 

194 

2 

9 

114 

174 


1,750,568 
80,259 


Austrian 






Belgian 


















1,290 


British 



















1,677,744 
6,436 


Chinese 


1 














Danish 




1 












11,479 
10,913 


Dutch J 


1 








t 


French 1 












1 


125,701 
423, 814 


Qerman i 1 


* 












Italian ' ' 














5,055 
8,544 


Korean ' 1 















Norwegian ' 1 














167,437 
332,024 


Russian ' ' 













United States . . ..I '- -J - 












47 


106,223 
















Total 


1 


2,161 1 57 


41,226 


37 


6,538 






12,871 


4,700,487 








SAILING VRSSELS. 

Japanese 


8 
24 


701 1 16 
203 59 


664 
824 


17 
100 


821 


A 


282 
1,200 


884 
506 
20 

1 
1 
8 
9 
6 
3 


81,062 


Japanese (Junk) ... 


747 1 174 


4,834 

28.087 


Danish 




1 






1 




ilSs 


French 










1 




1,672 


German 










1 


16.166 
280 


Korean 






1 


3 


7 


273 


j 




Russian 












677 


United States 












::::::::::i::::::i::::::::: 


4,076 














i 1 


Total 


32 


904 


76 


991 


124 


1 841 182 1 


1,432 


987 


86,932 








Total entered. 


36 


8,066 


138 


42,217 


161 


8,379 182 


1,432 


8,806 


4,787,419 
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Merchant vesuU entered from and deared for for^ir countries, Nagasaki consular district, 

during J900---Contiaued. 



CLEARED. 



NaUonality. 


Nagasaki. 




Moji. 


Shimonoseki. 




Kuehl- 
uotsu. 


Karaum. Misumi. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 

78,995 

22,680 

1,290 

750,626 


No. 

98 
2 


Ton- 
nage. 


NO.! 


Ton- 
nage. 


No. 
12 


Ton- 
nage. 


n-KAMKBS. 

Japaoese. 


897 
4 


586.747 
7,065 


671 
18 


884,947 
42,601 


182 

10 

1 

336 


164,663 
4,929 


87 82.426 
3 2,964 


15,098 


Austrian 




Belgian 






British 


222 


588,094 


119 
4 


231,174 
4,610 


41 
1 


88,560 
826 


11 jl8,744 






Chinese 






Danish 






6 
1 
6 
27 
2 
3 
19 
18 
18 


11,479 
2,791 
10,767 
43,740 
6,065 
1,250 
86,902 
18,384 
23,342 








Dutch 






3 


5,294 


1 


2,828 








French 


58 
102 


112,849 
272,195 


1 2,085 

8 1 7,478 






German 


48 


78,894 


15 


28,686 






Italian 








5 
22 
146 
26 


2,179 
26.786 
299,028 
71,892 


1 
46 
10 

9 


115 
58,674 
10,571 
9,989 


1 








Norwegian 


21 
2 


40,648 
2,476 


3 


3,424 




994 


Russian 




United States 
























Total 


976 


1,910,466 


924 


1,821,369 


617 


1,001,801 


181 


823,506 


63 67.121 


13 116.092 








' 


SAILING VBBSBLB. 

Japanese 


12 
6 
16 

1 
1 
8 


1,069 
76 

24,922 
1,288 
1,572 

16,156 


7 
2 

1 


1,841 


OQR 


• 23,895 
1,799 
2,087 




87 
19 


1 

33 2,836 
11 812 






Br?SJr.""."!'.l::: 


176 lift 






480 


8 






Dftfilifh 












French 















1 






German 




1 








1 






Korean 




















RuflBian 


6 
2 


677 
2,198 




















United States 


1 


1,878 


































Total 


61 

_ 


46,867 


11 


4.375 414 


27,781 


2 1 106 


JL. 


3,148 













Total cleared. 


1,027 


1,967,812 


936 


1,325.744 |1,031 


1,029,082 


183 j323,611 jl07 |70,269 


13 


16,092 


NaUonality. 


Hakata. 


Idzuhara. 


S 
No 


latsuma. 


e. 


Shishimi. Total. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 




Tonnag 


NO. 


Tonnage 


No. 


Tonnage. 


8TBAMKB8. 

Japanese 


8 


2.062 


64 


40,788 


35 


6 1A6 






1.489 

87 

1 

729 

6 

6 

5 

59 

196 

2 

9 

112 

171 

47 


1.746,892 
80,269 


AiMtrian 






Belgian 














1,290 


Briush 












1,672,788 

6,436 

11,479 

10,918 

126,701 


Chinese 




1 










Danish 














Dutch 




1 












French 
















German 




1 












426,393 


Italian 
















6,055 


Korean 




1 












3,544 
166,428 


Norwegian 
















Russian 




::::::::::i:::::: 












830,458 


United States 




1 












105,223 












1 




Total 


8 


2,062 


M 


40,788 


.^'> 1 6.166 






2,866 


4,688,869 










8AI UNO VBB8KLB. 

Japanese 


6 
23 


420 
167 


15 
60 


829 
282 


8 
86 


310 


14 


403 

1,448 


389 
531 
20 

1 
1 
8 
8 
6 
3 


31,690 


BSUSf?.".""'.'.:-: 


621 226 


4,889 
27,489 


Danish 
















1,288 


French 












1 




1,572 


German 












1 




15,166 


Korean 






1 


8 


7 ( 273 






276 


Russian 










577 


United States 














4,076 


















Total 


29 


577 


76 


1,114 


101 1 1.204 1 239 


1,861 


967 


87,013 






Total cleared. 


82 


2,639 


180 


41,902 


13( 


5 


7,37 







239 




1,861 


'3,833 


4,775,872 
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Amount and declared value of coed exported to foreign countries from the coruular diMrid 

of Nagasaki. 





1897. 1 1898. 


To- 


Tons. 


Value. 


Tons. 


Value. 




Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


Nagasaki 


180,568 

262,266 

222,671 

82,185 

528,805 

66,219 

229,021 

28,635 

68.445 

4,518 

115 

42 

85 

10 


688,022 

1,423,971 

1,346,278 

439,665 

3.008,667 

366,545 

1,141,459 

145,474 

288,790 

18,717 

506 

252 

118 

85 


$844,011.00 

711,965.00 

678,180.00 

219,782.00 

1,601,838.00 

188,272.00 

670.729.00 

72,787.00 

144,895.00 

9,858.00 

258.00 

126.00 

56.00 

17.00 


185,221 
278,494 
343,231 


866,620 
2,120,144 
2,398.889 


$438,260.00 


"Ships' use 

Sblmonoseki 


1,060.072.00 
1,199,199.00 


Ships' use 

TAo\i.... 




788,027 


6,458,871 


2,726,935.00 


Ships' use 

Kuchlnotsii 




870,732 


2,469,021 


1,284,510.00 


Ships' use 

Karatsu 




80,547 


894,112 


197.066.00 


Ships' u«e 

TdzuhArAr . , , 




786 

8,792 

17 

93 


3.862 

22,997 

87 

465 


1,926.00 


Hakata 


11.498.00 


Shiahlml 


18.00 


Bfumua . . . , 


282.00 






Total 


1,179,227 
443,668 


6.469,124 
2,394,278 


8,284,562.00 
1,197,136.00 


1.722.446 
278.494 


11,609.266 
2,120,144 


5,804,638.00 


Total for ships' 
use 


1,060,072.00 






Grand total 


1,622,895 


8,868,398 
5 


4,481,699.00 
2.50 


2,000.940 


13,729,411 
6 


6,864,705.00 


Price per ton 


8.00 












1899. 


1900. 


To— 


Tons. 


Value. 


Tons. 


Value. 




Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


Yen. 


United SUtes 
cnrrmicy. 


Nagasaki 


98,936 

244,064 

523,985 

65.180 

785,294 

46.932 

429.345 

3.540 

71.211 

360 

230 


538,992 

1,921,948 

8,109,800 

854,485 

4,244,047 

287,255 

2,849,952 

24,780 

864,517 

1,288 

696 


$266,996.00 

960,974.00 

1,554,945.00 

177,242,00 

2,122,028.00 

118,627.00 

1,424,976.00 

12,890.00 

182.258.00 

619.00 

848.00 


108,427 

271,844 

658,107 

349,766 

849,553 

100,086 

587,250 

25,740 

128,496 

865 

561 

8 

828 

849 

21,960 


606,225 

2.092,829 

8,562.172 

2,018,067 

4,487,897 

572,486 

8,584,406 

179.870 

685.091 

1,'02 

J, T7 

13 

375 

1,046 

184,853 


$808,112.00 


Ships' use 

Shimonoseki 


1,046,414.00 
1,776,066.00 


Ships' use 

Moji 


1,080,068.00 
2,218,iM8.00 


Ships' use 

Kuchlnotsu 


286,218.00 
1,792,208.00 


Ships' use 

Karatsu 


89,935.00 
817,545.00 


Idzuhara 


701.00 


Hakata 


988.00 


Ships' use 


6.00 


Shishlmi 


62 

96 

33,586 

254 


176 

637 

202.010 

1,510 


87.00 

268.00 

101,006.00 

756.00 


187.00 


gfunina r , 


528.00 


Misuml 


67,426.00 


Ships' use 










Total 


1,943.101 
860.971 


11,807,056 
2,539,978 


5,653,528.00 
1,269,989.00 


2,295,746 
746,988 


12,965,846 
4.895,921 


6,477,673.00 


Total for ahips' 
use 


2,447,960.00 






Grand total 


2.303,075 


13,847.085 
6 


6.923.517.00 
8.00 


8.042,684 


17.861.268 
5 


8,925.684.00 


Price rer ton 


2.50 









SUPPLEMENTABT. 

The total value of expoiis into Nagasaki during the yeiir 1900 was 
11,147,510 yen ($5,551,460), being an increase of 38 per cent over that 
of the preceding year. 

The total value of exports during 1900 was 6,939,119 yen ($3,455,681), 
or an increase of 12 per cent. 

The total value of imports into Nagasaki for the first six months of 
1900 was 6,755,600 yen ($3,364,289), and the value of the imports for 
the same period in 1901 was 7,160,960 yen ($3,566,158), being an increase 
of 6 per cent. 

The total value of imports into Nagasaki from the United States for 
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the first six months of 1900 was 1,394,899 yen (^94,660), and the value 
of those for the same period in 1901 was 1,316,886 yen ($665,809), 
showing a decrease of 6 per cent. 

The total value of exports from Nagasaki for the first six months 
of 1900 was 3,111,171 yen ($2,549,363), and for the same period in 
1901, 2,072,416 yen ($1,032,063), a decrease of 33 per cent. 

The total value of imports to the United States and Philippine Islands 
for the first six months of 1900 was 351,033 yen ($174,814), and the 
value for the same period of 1901 was 1,011,320 yen ($503,637), being 
an increase of 188 per cent. Fully 80 per cent of the shipments for 
1901 consisted of coal for the Philippine Islands. 

Fred D. Fisher, 

F?<?^- Consul^ in Cka/rge, 

Nagasaki, October 18^ 1901. 

OSAKA ANT> HIOGO. 

Since the opening of this port, much of its commercial prosperity 
has been dependent upon the degree of activity prevailing in the large 
manufacturing city of Osaka, situated 20 miles distant from Kobe, the 
shipping point for this district. 

At the outbreak of hostilities in China during the summer of 1900, 
the manufacturing interests of that city were m a highly prosperous 
condition, and its mill owners were in possession of a lucrative market 
for the exportation of their large surplus of cotton yarns and for many 
other of tneir various manufactures; but as soon as the trouble arose, 
it necessitated a very important suspension in the operation of the 
extensive cotton and other mills situated in that city, the natural result 
of which was that exports of cotton yams to China during 1900 were 
but 54 per cent of the value sent the previous year. 

Many of the mills failed, while others either shut down entirely or 
largely curtailed their hours of labor, and an unprecedentedly large 
quantity of raw cotton which had accumulated at this port suffered a 
decline in value fully equal to 30 per cent. 

Fortunately, however, this extreme cx)ndition did not long continue. 
Mill owners, spurred by the necessities of the occasion, immediately 
sought and soon found new markets for a portion of their surplus 
products, and with the friendly aid of the Japanese Government, 
some of the factories which required financial assistance were tided 
over to the period when it became safe to partially resume commercial 
relations with China. 

Since January 1, 1901, a few comparatively large transactions have 
taken place between the Osaka mills and Chinese ouyers; and at this 
date. May 1, others have been entered into for quick shipment to 
Shanghai, Chefoo, Tientsin, Hongkong, and other Chinese ports. As 
a result, labor is now more steadily employed in nearly all the mills, 
and assisted by the limited shipments of late, the market value of 
cotton has entirely regained its normal condition. 

But although there has been a favorable trade reaction from the 
Boxer movement in China^ it must be noted that the conditions con- 
sequent upon a long-contmued stringency of the money market yet 
obtain, and that commercial matters at this port are m a position 
anything but desirable, both for foreign and Japanese merchants; and 
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it may be said that business interests throughout all Japan are wrestlinj^ 
with the financial problem. Other causes have been at work, but it is 
thought that overimportations have very largely assisted in producing 
this result. The i)osition of Japan, buying more than it sells, is in 
marked contrast with that of the United States, selling more tiian it 
buys, and it is thought by many of JafMin's public men that financial 
conditions in this country will not materiaUy improve until this policy 
is reversed. 

Added to this, some of the Japanese chambers of commerce are 
demanding abrogation of the conventional tariffs, and a resolution of 
this nature was recently passed by the Kyoto chamber, calling for 
action by the Imperial (government. The tendencjr of such agiSition 
is to still further unsettle and embarrass the operations of the mercan- 
tile classes throughout Japan, both foreign and native, while the actual 
revocation of the special tariffs would surely bring serious disorganiza- 
tion to many lines of trade. 

The resort which has been had to increased taxation will no doubt 
provide a sufficient addition to the revenue for Government expendi- 
ture, but in regard to the welfare of the commercial classes, it seems 
certain that they must seek relief either in expanding their exports 
or restricting their imports. 

The trade Dalance against Japan at the close of 1900, excluding the 
item of war ships, amounted to $41,250,262, and was mainly in the 
traffic with the countries named below: 



Balance of trade in favor of Japan, 



China $^1,098 

Korea 671,621 

Hongkong 14,201,766 

France 6,506,193 

Italy 3,326,244 

Turkey . 27,348 



Denmark 

Canada and British America. 

Mexico 

Hawaii 

Russia 

Australia 



$4,312 
1,311,729 

16,164 
642,183 
166,421 

37,143 



Balance of trade against Japan, 



Great Britam $36,046,861 

United States 6,077,011 

British India 7, 376, 392 

Germany 12,770,763 

Switzerland 1, 441, 624 

Russian Asia 1, 083, 184 

Dutch India 2,169,736 

A nam and other French In- 
dia 1,761,081 



Philippine Islands 611, 530 

Siam 278,809 

Belgium 3,811,066 



Hofland 

Sweden and Norway. 

Spain 

Portugal 

Peru 

Egypt 



843,914 

162,262 

27,169 

4,776 

3,613 

692,693 



A trade balance has existed against Japan during the last five years. 
The balances shown below have accrued since Japan was placed upon 
a gold basis: 

Growth of trade balance against Japan during the last four years. 



1897 $27,970,616 

1898 66,660,705 



1899 $2,725,072 

1900 41,260,262 



It must be said, however, in justification of Japan's policy of over- 
importation during the last five years, that there is something to 
show for the drain upon her treasury reserve. This is easily found in 
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the expansion of her internal improvements, railway systems, and 
manufacturing facilities, all of which have contidbuted to that rapid 
development which has so attracted the attention of the commercial 
world. 

Although Japan has no financial investments in foreign countries 
from which to aerive revenue, as have some other states, yet it must be 
noted that she has a considerable ocean-carrying trade with foreign 
ports, and that strictly speaking, the revenue aerived therefrom shoiHd 
be placed against her excess of imports. This is not done in the Japan- 
ese customs returns, neither is it presumed that revenue from earnings 
abroad should be treated as an item for the reduction of the value of 
imports; but the fact remains that it would be entirely legitimate to 
so consider such revenue. 

The old Japan had no commercial ambition, and therefore no use for 
overimportations, but new Japan demands the modern improvements 
of western nations. The necessity for their use preceded the ability 
of the Japanese people to pay for them, and Japan must rely, there- 
fore, upon the successful operation of these improvements to discharge 
the liabilities incurred by their purchase. 

As has often been pointed out, the proper development of the coun- 
try requires the introduction of foreign capital; foreign investors are 
sought for to purchase from Japan her railway and other corporate 
bonds, intereste in her steamship lines, manufactories, and various 
other enterprises. But as yet, the invitation has met with scanty 
response; fortunately, however, the Japanese people are now begin- 
ning to realize that the principal cause for this lies in the existence of 
a law by which the right to ownership of land in Japan is denied to 
foreigners. 

This best of all securities is so far absolutely withheld. Several 
concessions have been granted with a view to modifying the situation, 
but they are considered vague and unsatisfactory. It is said that a 
superficies may now be created granting the use of land for any term 
of years, and that this may carry a stated rent or be paid up in advance 
for the term. The laws already i>assed which relate to superficies 
imply this, but from the fact that an additional pronouncement is con- 
sidered necessary, even by Japanese statesmen themselves, it may be 
said that no clear conclusion has yet been arrived at. 

The law by which foreigners were forbidden ownership of land was 
founded on the prejudice of the people, and it was thought, during the 
days of Japan's isolation, quite necessary in order to safeguard their 
interests, xhe introduction of foreign capital was not then being 
sought, nor was it wanted; but now that the country is anxious for 
the f uU development of its resources and has entered into the family 
of nations, the case is far different. Foreign capital is much wanted 
in Japan, and high rates of interest are continually offered for it, but 
partially without avail. However, the situation warrants the conclu- 
sion that foreigners will ultimately be accorded the right to actually 
possess land in Japan, and when this is done, there will be no further 
need for superficies or for the registration of land by juridical persons, 
surrounded by a multitude of partly misunderstood regulations. 

As an illustration of the urgent demand for money, it may be stated 
that the native Japanese ban& are prepared to pay, and do pay, rates 
of interest for money double those paid by foreign banks at this port. 
The leading Japanese banks here — one of which represents a paid-up 
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capital of 18,000,000 yen ($8,964,000) — pay various rates of interest on 
deposits, ranging from 5i to 6.2 per cent on daily balances, and on 
fixed deposits for six months, from 6i to 8 per cent; and on account of 
these high rates a considerable number or foreigners stationed here 
occasionally deposit their savings in Japanese rather than foreign 
banks. 

The lar^e foreign banks pay a much less rate, not more than 2 per 
cent on daily balances, or 5 per cent on fixed deposits for one year. As 
a matter of course, this disparity of rates represents the relative need 
of money by the two classes of banks. Foreign merchants generally 
do their business through foreign banks, while Japanese merchants and 
manufacturers use the native tenks; and it is necessary that the busi- 
ness of the latter should be confined to native banks, as foreign banks 
|ire not in so good a position to ascertain the responsibility and financial 
standing of Japanese customers. There being a great demand in this 
country for capital for the uses of the Japanese people, their banks are 
in a position to offer higher rates of interest. The Japanese borrower 
is therefore placed at a considerable disadvantage when compared with 
the foreign borrower at the open ports. 

This place.was opened to foreign trade in 1868, and is now the rank- 
ing port of the Empire, both in point of population and total trade. 
Its commercial ascendancy was ^med during 1898, and from the fact 
that the chief manufacturing city of the Empire is included in this 
consular district, its lead as a port will probably be maintained. 

The circumstances under which the opening took place thirty -three 
years ago were discouraging to the foreigners who proposed to locate 
here, and much credit is due to the persistence of the commercial 
pioneers who established the nucleus of a foreign trade which has 
gradually grown to an annual total of 207,000,000 yen ($103,086,000). 

The forebodings on part of the Japanese residents of Hiogo during 
the early days. have long since passed away, and it is now recognized 
by all classes that the innovation came none too soon. 

There is at this port both a foreign and a Japanese chamber of com- 
merce, the relations between which are of the most friendly character, 
and fairly reflect the mutual cordiality felt by the two peoples. 

This port will doubtless receive additional stimulus from the largely 
increased shipping facilities soon to be afforded by the immense 
steamers to be placed upon lines running from San Francisco, Tacoma, 
and Seattle, touching at Kobe; and these will tend to develop the new 
era for American commerce which is so rapidly opening throughout 
the Eastern world. 

The extension of our trade at this port is in keeping with the pace 
set by American exporters wherever they have attempted to introduce 
their products. 

It must be remembered, however, that this condition has not been 
obtained without much effort and persistence upon the part of our 
merchants and commercial bodies throughout the U nited States. Dur- 
ing the last year, many trade inquiries have been answered by this 
office, some of which have involved considerable research, and numbers 
of persons representing our home producers have exploited the Eastern 
markets for business. 

These methods had been followed by German traders long before 
our exporters turned their attention hither, and the consequence has 
been that the Germans have also obtained a lucrative field for their 
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exports; but it must be said of them and the Americans that the foot- 
hold they have recently gained in Eastern commerce has required a 
spirit of enterprise considerably in advance of the methods formerly 
employed. 

The following table shows the trade of Japan with the countries 
named below for the years 1897 and 1900: 

Trade with Japan of various countries during 1897 contrasted wiJth thai of 1900, 



Exports. 



1897. 



1900. 



Imports. 



1897. 



1900. 



Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

British America 

British India 

China 

Corea 

Denmark 

France 

French India 

(Germany 

Great Britain 

Hawaii , 

Holland 

Hongkong , 

Italy 

Peru 

Philippine Islands.., 

Portugal , 

Russia , 

Russian Asia 

Slam 

Spain 

Sweden and Norway 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United States 

Other countries 



f988,835 

128,670 

54,438 

1,023,202 

2,770,340 

10,689,882 

2,587,894 

4.894 

13,056,401 

17,686 

1,099,176 

4,223.635 

261,042 

129,990 

12,644,867 

1,484,983 

3,671 

93,120 

279 

88,454 

928,142 

11,189 

15,290 

1,416 

446,729 

16,892 

26,113,330 

619,696 



] 8 

« 
2 
1 
8 
7 
2 

n 

7 

] B 

17 

17 

t9 

487 

810,416 

1,763,834 

12,741 

10,212 

2,443 

58,706 

27,662 

26,178,066 

602,371 



9446,731 

42,801 

1,680,263 

64,306 

14,828,416 

14,574,892 

4,414,452 

3,926 

2,663,502 

4,743,726 

9,085,354 

82,572,821 

705 

27,938 

5,989,544 

105,707 

144 

1,332,300 

11,964 

23,872 

926,109 

698,104 

46,455 

42,470 

1,272,842 

4,097 

13,461,209 

601,813 



91,223,069 

2,242,234 

8,958,729 

157,702 

11,711,143 

14,920,460 

4,385,199 

5,128 

4,031,719 

1,809,057 

14,551,450 

35,676,834 

2,622 

403,192 

6,308,609 

224,168 

6,321 

1,187,679 

6,264 

168,996 

2,846,919 

291,570 

87,271 

164,716 

1,500,228 

12 

81,255,075 

5,058,189 



During 1898, excessive importations were made at this port and 
elsewhere in Jai)an, in order to avoid the higher rates of duty to take 
effect the following year; and in consequence, the imports of 1899 not 
only did not mainUiin their normal ratio of increase, but were dimin- 
ished by 18,000,000 yen ($8,964,000). The imports at Kobe in 1900 
were only $323,450 less than the abnormal ones of 1898, and they 
would, no doubt, have greatly exceeded those of that year had it not 
been for nonimportations during the last half of 1900, particularly of 
cotton, which were caused by the outbreak in China. 

The importations at Hiogo (Kobe) during the last four yeal*s were: 

1897 $56,149,421 I 1899 $59,904,183 

1898 68,790,297 | 1900 68,467,171 

Commencing with 1899, the customs officials have added 15 per cent 
to the valuation of imports, in order to cover expenses incident to 
importation. This fact should be noted when comparison is made of 
valuations previous to 1899. 

GROWTH OF TIlAt>E IN JAPAN. 



Taking into consideration the fact that the value of the Japanese 
yen fluctuated widely between the date of opening this port in 1868 
and the establishment of the gold standard in 1897, and at certain 
periods was worth about double its present value, the first year's 
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imports at Osaka and Hiogo, in round figures, were but 10,000,000 yen 
($4,980,000). During 1900, they have amounted to 287,000,000 yen 
($142,926,000). 

Japan's exports in 1868 were 15,000,000 yen ($7,470,000), and dur- 
ing 1900, 204,000,000 yen ($100,692,000). Japan's total trade in 1868 
was 26,000,000 yen ($12,948,000); during 1900, it was 491,000,000 yen 
($244,618,000). 

During the year 1896 imports from the United States into Japan, in 
round figures, were only 16,000,000 yen ($7,968,000); but in 1900, they 
reached 62,000,000 yen ($30,876,000). The imports from Great Britain 
into Japan were 59,000,000 yen ($29,382,000) in 1896, and 71,000,000 
yen ($35,358,000) in 19.00. Ix is evident^ therefore, that during the five 
years ended 1900, the United States has made the remarkable gain of 
287 pjer cent in exports to Japan, against 20.3 per cent gain of Great 
Britain during the same period. 

INGBBASED COST OF LIVING. 

No report upon general conditions in Japan would be complete 
unless there were included therein a statement showing the increased 
and increasing cost of living expenses. 

Since the close of the Cnina-Japan war, there has been a sharp 
upward tendency, not only in the prices of living commodities of all 
kinds and in house rents, but also in the cost of labor, both skilled and 
unskiUed. It may therefore be seen that salaries based upon the con- 
ditions of six years ago are entirely inadequate at the present time. 

Acting upon this, the Japanese judges recently made a most 
emphatic protest against the low salaries paid them, and Uie deter- 
mined stand they took will probably soon result in procuring for them 
an increased stipend. The monthly pay of police officers and others 
in public positions has already been increasea. 

Japan can no longer be considered a country in which foreigners 
can live cheaply. Tnere was such a time, but it antedates the war of 
six years ago; in fact, living expenses of both foreigners and Japanese 
have been advancing during the last dozen years. A conservative 
estimate shows that the cost of living in Japan has nearly doublea in 
recent times. 

JAPANESE EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 

Until about June, 1900, emigration to the United States was at full 
tide from this port, out in consequence of the existence here of bubonic 
plague, emigration was then much diminished, and its volume has not 
since been increased. The Japanese authorities have discouraged emi- 
gration since June, 1900, ana have restricted it to a limited number 
from each province. 

Large numbers of Japanese emigrants have gone from Kobe to 
British Columbia since the above-mentioned date and it is said that at 
one period the congested condition of the Japanese labor market there 
threatened serious results. 

There now again seems a great tendency toward emigration, espe- 
ciaUy to Hawaii, and it is reported that the authorities hlave agreed to 
remove restrictions at an early date. 
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OPERATION OF THE OOUKT8. 

Two years have now elapsed since the operation of the new treaties, 
by which foreigners were brought under Japanese jurisdiction, and it 
may be said tmit decisions affecting resident foreigners rendered by 
the Japanese courts situated throughout this district have in the main 
given general satisfaction. 

It must be remembered, too, that this change of sentiment upon the 
part of foreigners has taken place in the face of their emphatic pro- 
testj three years a^o, against tne operation of the new treaties without 
additional guaranties for their protection. It is fair to presume that 
the Japanese courts were established upon a better legal foundation 
than was supposed to exist. 

Several important cases have been tried here in which the interest 
of foreigners was concerned, and much trepidation had been previouslv 
felt by them. Among these were lease cases, in which native land- 
lords endeavored to oust the foreigner upon technicalities, but in every 
case, both in the lower and higher courts, the technicality has been 
ruled out in favor of the spirit of the law, even if against its letter. 

The Japanese courts and other authorities at this port have been 
unremitting in their efforts to serve the interests of this consulate, and 
have ^ven the consul especial assistance in connection with the few 
disturbances which have arisen between American sailors and others 
at this port 

KOBE HABBOB. 

The important shipping interests at Kobe require much better 
facilities tnan exist. The harbor is a large one, entirely unprotected 
from the heavy gales to which it is so often subjected. The conse- 
quence is that even a moderately high wind generally prevents the 
proper handling of cargo, while a stiff breeze often entirely precludes 
communication with the shore. Much time therefore is lost by vessels 
and this in turn works great hindrance to the business interests of the 
port 

To remedy this, a great breakwater should be constructed, as at 
Yokohama. It is more required here than at the northern port. The 
harbor also needs dredging. Some official action has been taken in 
these matters, and a certain sum has already been granted by the 
Japanese Diet; but the appropriation is altogether inadequate even 
for a beginning. It will require an immense outlay to provide the 
facilities necessary for vessels using the port. 

Meanwhile, important progress is being made at Osaka with the huge 
Slim appropriated by public and private enterprise for the construction 
of a modem harbor, and this fact alone mav soon compel the shipping 
interests at Kobe to proceed with work of similar character, if only 
as a means of commercial self -protection. 

BSAL ESTATE IN KOBE. 

The financial depression in Japan does not seem to have unfavorably 
affected the value of Kobe real estate. City lots are yet held at fabu- 
lous prices; house rents are 50 per cent higher than four years ago, 
and Japanese landlords are kept busy contracting for foreign-built 
houses in order to supply the ever-increasing demand. 
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Before the operation of the new treaties, it was thought that when 
they went into effect there would be something of an exodus from 
the treaty ports to the interior; but instead of 3iis, the resident for- 
eigners have increased in numbers, much to the profit of the Japanese 
landlord. 

Considerable tracts of building land in and about this city are held 
bv wealthy Japanese at such high rates as to be practically unpur- 
chasable. Bunding sites can occasionally be leased by foreigners for 
a term of years, provided they pay from 5 to 8 cents American gold 
per month per "tsubo" of 36 sauare feet; even then it is cheaper to 
build than to pay rent for a residence. 

Lots are leased with privilege to remove buildings at expiration of 
lease, and lumber beinff expensive in Japan, such buildings are in 
demand for reerection elsewhere. 

ROADBfAKINO IN KOBE. 

It is evident to foreigners that roadmaking has not yet been reduced 
to a science, in this part of Japan at least. 

There is now being built in Kobe a cheap imitation of the excellent 
roads which were laid down in the former foreign settlement by its 
common council previous to the operation of the new treaties. 

These roads should have proved an object lesson; Imt dthough the 
natives are quick to absorb ideas and imitate the ways of foreigners in 
many other respects, this example has had no perceptible effect upon 
the roadmaking authorities in Kobe. Many miles of streets are now 
being covered with small, loose pebbles, thrown on earth prepared 
only by having been slightly worked with a pick. Most of the roads 
are left without any dirt whatever upon the stones, while in cases where 
there is^such covering it is of the thinnest character possible. 

The result of such roadmaking is that for a long time the streets are 
in a most undesirable condition, and travel over them) either on foot 
or by jinrikisha, one of the things to be avoided. 

It is fortunate that in the construction of no other public work in 
Japan can there be found such a large degree of inefficiency as in 
roadmaking. 

POPULATION OF KOBE (hIOGO). 

Four years ago the population of Kobe barely reached 170,000; it 
is now 236,000. This rapid increase may be partly accounted for by 
the fact that the port is a healthy one, and that considerable internal 
development has recently taken place here, but die principal cause is 
its great commercial expansion. 

Tne original intention was to make Osaka the shipping point for 
this district, but it was practically impossible to do so, on account 
of the heavy sand bars in the gulf, at the head of which that city is 
situated, and for the further reason that its natural harbor facilities 
were not adapted to large vessels. * Kobe (Hiogo) was therefore selected, 
and there was found a long stretch of sandy plain wholly unoccupied, 
upon which, behind the magnificent bund facing the bay, has arisen 
the former Concession whicn constitutes a large portion of the city 
of Kobe. The ancient city of Hiogo is adjoining, but the port is gen- 
erally known as Kobe. 

There are now living at this port 1,200 foreigners, exclusive of 
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1,701 Chinese. The following table shows their nationality and the 
nationality of the foreign firms at this port: 

Foreign population of Kobe, 





Adults. 


Children 

under 15 

years 

of age. 


Total 
residents. 


Number 
of firms. 


Nationality. 


^ Male. 


Female. 


United States 


82 
8 
6 
323 
1 
1 
1,095 

28 
8 
4 

38 

132 

1 

28 
8 
6 
8 

41 
2 
2 
7 
1 


49 

1 

3 

109 


48 


179 
4 
9 
566 
1 
3 
1,701 

29 

15 
5 

67 

188 

1 

28 
4 
8 
5 

70 
3 
6 
8 
1 


26 


Australian 




Austro-Hungarian 




3 


BriUflh 


124 


70 


Burman 




Canadian 


2 
208 

1 
1 
1 

18 
30 






Chinese 


408 


20 


Korean 




Danish 


6 




Dutch 


1 


French 


11 
26 


12 


Genn&n 


30 


Greek 




Indian ..; 






8 


Italian 




1 
2 


2 


Norwegian and Swedish 






Persian 


2 
8 




POftUg^ieS^* ,...-, r., - r-, ,-,,,-...,. 


21 

1 
3 

1 


2 


Russian 


1 


Spanish 


1 


1 


Swiss 




Turkish 














Total 


1,815 


429 


647 


2,901 


176 







The above table does not include foreigners at Osaka in this consu- 
lar district, 20 miles distant by rail or water. In that city are 117 
foreigners, exclusive of 377 Chinese, mostly missionaries. Their 
nationality is as follows: 

Foreign population of Osaka. 



Nationality. 


Adults. 


Children. 


Total 
residents. 


Number 


Male. 


Female. 


of firms. 


United States 


12 
13 
816 
8 
10 
3 
2 


19 
19 
13 


18 
12 
48 

1 


49 
44 
377 
4 
14 
4 
2 


1 
1 


British 


Chinese 


43 


Korean 




French 


4 

1 




German 






Swiss 




1 










Total 


359 


56 


79 


494 


46 







MANUFACTURES OF OSAKA. 

Osaka is now a citjyr of 800,000 inhabitants, and is Japan's greatest 
industrial center. The people and government of that city are hoping 
to make it a^reat commercial center as well, having for several years 
been engaged in constructing docking facilities sufficient to admit ves- 
sels of large draft. 

The cotton-spinning mills at Osaka are its greatest industrial fea- 
ture. There are numerous establishments, some of which are of large 
capacity. 

The city is visited by many tourists, who come to see not only its 
manufactures, but its vast dimensions, its many beautiful bridges 
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spanning the river which divides the city, and its fortress and castle of 
feudal times. A list of Osaka's manufactures follows: 



Acida and alkalies. 

Antimony ware. 

Artificial flowers. 

Artificial fruit. 

Asbestos. 

Bamboo ware. 

Beverages and canned 
goods. 

Brewery. 

Blankets. 

Blinds. 

Bobbins. 

Boots and shoes. 

Brass plate and ware. 

Bricks. 

Bronze ware. 

Brushes. 

Burners, lamp. 

Buttons. 

Camphor and camphor oil. 

Candles. 

Cars, railway. 

Celluloid. 

Cement 

Chemicals and drugs. 

Cigarettes. 

Condensed milk. 

Coke. 

Copper refineries. 

Coral, ivory, and tortoise- 
shell ware. 



Cotton drills. 

Cotton flannel. 

Cotton. 

Cotton spinning. 

Crucibles. 

Cutlery. 

Dveing. 

Elecrical apparatus. 

Electric-light supplies. 

Envelopes. 

Fans. 

Felt hats. 

Flax and lee spinning. 

Glass. 

Glue. 

Hardware. 

Hats and caps. 

Hollow ware. 

Horn and bone ware. 

Household furniture. 

Ice. 

Jinrikishas. 

Lacquer. 

Leather belts. 

Looking-glasses. 

Manure, artificial. 

Matches. 

Musical instruments. 

Muslin. 

Oil, vegetable. 

Paper. 



Papier-mach^ lacquer ware. 
Photographic apparatus. 
Porcelain ware. 
Printing ink. 
Ropes and cords. 
Rugs and carpets. 
Safes. 
Sake. 

Satchels and trunks. 
Scales. 
Ships. 

Shirt weaving. 
Soap and pemune. 
Soy. 

Straw braid. 
Straw hats. 

Surgical and physical in- 
struments. 
Tar. 

Tinware. 
Toys. 

Umbrellas. 
Varnish. 

Watches and clocks. 
Vegetable wax. 
Wax vestas. 
Wooden ware. 
Woolen goods. 



DIRECT FOREIGN TRADE BY JAPANESE MERCHANTS. 

Japanese merchants are commercially ambitious, and are succeding* 
in their efforts to hold the foreign ti-ade of the country. Their 
activity in that direction is especially noticeable at this port. Dur- 
ing 1900, the total trade done here by Japanese merchants amount 3d 
to $46,531,666, of which sum $15,770,041 was exports and $30,761,625 
was imports; and during the same time, the total foreign trade of 
foreign merchants at this port was $65,969,575, of which $23,412,793 
was exports and $42,556,782 was imports. 

It will be seen therefore that Japanese merchants did 41.3 per cent 
of the total trade at this port last year, and that foreign merchants did 
58.7 per cent of it. The customs returns of 1896 show that Japanese 
merchants at this port did but 30.7 per cent of that year's foreign trade, 
against 69.3 per cent by foreign merchants. Otherwise stated, the 
Japanese merchants have made a gain of 10.6 per cent during the last 
five years. 

The custonau3 returns also show that in 1896 the total foreign trade 
of Japanese merchants in all Japan was but 29.6 per cent, i^inst 
70.4 per cent by foreign merchants. They also show that ouring 
1900 the total foreign trade done by Japanese merchants in all Japan 
was 38.5 per cent of the whole, against 61.5 per cent done by for- 
eigners; in other words, Japanese merchants have made a gain inJapan 
of 8.9 per cent during the last five years, while the trade of foreign 
merchants has declined to the same extent. 
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The table below gives the imports at this port during 1898 and 1900, 
shows the trade done by Japanese and foreigners. 

Imports of foreign and Japanese merchantSf 1898 and 1900. 



Country. 



1896. 



Japaneee. Foreignen. 



1900. 



Japanese. Foreigners. 



United States 
Great Britain 

Germany 

Belgium 

France 

Australia 

Austria 

China 

British India. 

Korea 

Russian Asia. 
Dutch India . 
Hongkong . . . 



98,701,621 

12,269,028 

2,522,827 

620,977 

621,365 

624,925 

178,677 

2,6U,660 

12,502.160 

2,878,589 

271,126 

164,978 

415,601 



(48 
182 
r41 
166 
>86 

58? 

144 

>70 
>10 



$14,460,877 

12,926,811 

4,213,111 

1,491,868 

1,070,166 

929,693 
• 609,618 
6,461,518 
5,072,073 
4,329.466 
1,526,621 
1,880.112 

919,061 



816.794,699 

22,749,022 

10,328,387 

2,466,859 

2,961,652 

293,464 

1,782,715 

9,468,931 

6,639,069 

65,733 

1,820,259 

1,009,812 

4,889,547 



Percentages of exports and imports of the United Stales and European countries as they 

relate to Japan. 



EXPORTS. 



Country. 



1899. 



Percent- 
age of 
exports 

Japan. 



Value of 
exports. 



1900. 



Percent- 
age of 
exports 

Japan. 



Value of 
exports. 



Gain 
over 1899. 



Total trade. 



Great Britain 
United States 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

Austria 

Switserland. . 



20.84 
17.86 
7.98 
2.61 
2.45 
.57 
.77 



822,328,826 
19,061,517 
8,771,369 
2,872,554 
2,697,115 
624,069 
834,988 



24.93 
21.81 
10.16 
2.81 
2.76 
1.56 
1.45 



886,747,492 
31,259,576 
14,541,460 
4,028,719 
8,968,729 
2,242,235 
1,600,228 



4.59 

4.45 

2.18 

.20 

.81 

.99 



841,856.468 
57,487,641 
16,812,147 
18,665,631 
4,106,898 
2,489.888 
1,668,988 



IMPORTS. 



Country. 



1899. 



Percentage 
of imports 
from Japan. 



Value of 
imports. 



1900. 



Percentage, 
of imports 
from Japan. 



Value of 
imports. 



Gain (+) 



or loss ( 



Great Britain, 
United States 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

Austria 

Switierland . 



5.83 
80.22 
1.81 
18.45 
.16 
.82 
.05 



$5»612,845 

81,831,796 

1,906,056 

14,165,424 

165,046 

885,916 

54,857 



5.69 

26.54 

1.79 

9.67 

.15 

.25 

.06 



$5,606,976 

26,178,066 

1,770,697 

9,536,912 

147,664 

247,608 

58,705 



+0.86 
-3.68 

- .02 
-3.78 

- .01 

- .07 
+ .01 



In regard to United States exports to Japan last year, it is found 
that a gain of 28.29 per cent was made over those of 1899, against 
Great Britain's gain of 24.65 per cent during the same period, and as 
American cotton is now being imported so largely into Japan, it is 

§robable that, in the near future, the value of imports from the United 
tates wiU exceed those from Great Britain. 

Japan's Asiatic imports of 1900 constituted about 34.62 per cent of 
the total, the items of largest valuation being cotton from British 
India ana China; sugar from Hongkong, China, Dutch India, and the 
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Philippines: rice from Korea, Anam, and other French India; oil 
cake from China and Russian Asia; beans and soja from Korea and 
China; kerosene oil and salt fish from Russian Asia; indigo from 
British and Dutch India, and eggs from China. 

Percentages of exports and imports of the United States and European countries as they 
relate to the ports of Osaha and Hiogo. 

EXPORTS. 



Country. 



Percent- 
age of 
exports 
to Osaka 
and 
Hiogo. 



Value of ex- 
ports. 



1900. 



Percent- 
age of 
exports 

to Osaka 

and 
Hiogo. 



Value of ex- 
ports. 



Gain over 
1899. 



Total trade. 



UnitedStates 20.34 

GreatBritain 13.27 

Germany 6.70 

France 2.28 

Belgium I 1.82 

Austria I .46 

Switrerland .78 



$12,884,960 
8,871,679 
8,696,283 
1,443,697 
1,146,408 
287,621 
494,448 



26.61 
19.68 
8.41 
2.98 
2.18 
1.66 
.89 



$18,701,922 
14,424,684 
6,163,432 
2,183,789 
1,600,769 
1,184,768 
649,226 



6.17 

6.41 

2.71 

.70 

.86 

1.10 

.11 



$24,904,250 
17,126,170 
6,613,416 
2.631,977 
1,622,11^9 
1,269.037 
649,226 



IMPORTS. 



Country. 



1899. 



Percentage 
of imports 
from Osaka 
and Hiogo. 



Value of im- 
ports. 



1900. 



itagc 

from " 
and Hiogo. 



of imports 
Osaka 



Value of im- 
ports. 



Gain (-I-) 
or loss (— ). 



United States 
GreatBritain 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

Austria 

Switzerland . 



13.13 

6.91 

1.73 

1.20 

.27 

.20 

.001 



$6,864,707 
2,820,174 
707,066 
492,178 
U0,884 
86,020 
640 



16.82 

6.89 

.08 

1.14 

.006 

.08 



$6,202,828 
2,700,686 
849,984 
448,238 
21,870 
124,274 



+2.69 

— .62 
—1.66 

— .06 

— .266 

— .17 

— .001 



Chief articles showing increase in Osaka and Hiogo. 



Articles. 



Cotton Italians 

Sugar (refined) 

Mouaselines (de laine) 

Kerosene oil 

Paper and stationery . , 
Flour and provisions . . 

Cotton yams , 

Cotton prints 

Cotton gray shirtings . . 
Iron (bars). ...4 , 



1809. 



$887,076 

1,788,744 

1,467,830 

1,613,614 

684,066 

680,714 

789,248 

496,624 

689,146 

667,640 



1900. 



$1,802,987 
2,689.864 
2,360,964 
2,760,667 
1.217,802 
1,174,141 
1,112,286 
670,889 
1,068,149 
1,162,770 



Chief artides showing decrease in Osaka and Hiogo. 



Articles. 



Cotton (ginned) 

Tobacco, raw and manufactured 

Beans 

Rice 

Bean cake 



1809. 



$26,466,280 

"2,124,072 

2,660,760 

1,798,666 

1,699,622 



190a 



$25,607,828 

260,806 

778,780 

1,214,749 

1,U8,266 
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Jbkd value of imports into and exports from Kobe and Osaka^ by counties. 



Imports. 



1899. 



1900. 



Exports. 



1899. 



1900. 



ASIA. 



Hongkong 

China 

Korea 

British India 

Russian Asia 

Philippine Islands 

Dutch India 

Anam and other French 
India 



«2, 786, 655 

8,332,633 

1,000.313 

15,360,789 

139,562 

457,467 

446,271 

7,984,930 
Slam 1,766,967 



KUROPE. 



Prance 

Great Britain 

Italy 

Germany 

Russia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Spain 

Denmark 

Sweden and Norway 
Portugal 



AMERICA. 



United states 

Canada and other British 

America 

Mexico 

Peru 



ALL OTHER. 



Australia 

Hawaii 

Other countries . 
Unknown 



Total. 



1,744,794 

11,167,236 

64.519 

5,689,335 

9,200 

141,332 

868,094 

83,005 

664,724 

7,868 

83,194 

1.690 

62,298 

2,110 



11,381,086 
9,499 

'y"i,'m 



$1,497,228 

8,010,775 

1,502,679 

18,688,860 

809,585 

388,416 

832,388 

1,711,574 
881,989 



1,443,597 

8,371,579 

57,030 

3,598,283 

2,088 

287,521 

1,146,403 

359,641 

494,448 

11,850 

20,197 

817 

87,959 

14,148 



12,884,049 
66,094 



202,965 

10,268 

157.454 

457,681 

49,469 



241,987 

289,181 

622 

1,016,798 

76,719 



,545,519 

1,090,656 

1,958,728 

1,540,759 

813,986 

445,606 

510,727 

906,969 
214,005 



2,188,789 

14,424.634 

62,860 

6,168,432 

14,411 

1,184,763 

1,600,759 

140,292 

649,226 



14,852 

89 

105,841 

467 



18,701,922 

21,554 

322 

5,8l9 



883,980 

57 

588,180 

1,545,872 

88,225 



19,349,634 

9,882,257 

2,064,968 

993,713 

894,420 

11,561 

6,193 

9,874 



814,924 

1,747,376 

18,688 

274,794 

8,790 

25,841 

27,613 

91,134 

931 

10,412 

9,414 

180 

2,796 

426 



4,853,642 

248,715 
1,241 



$10,691,468 

14,281,770 

3,112,875 

920,261 

421,966 

41,225 



4,147 
1,781 



492,178 

2,820,174 

67,977 

707,056 

41,168 

85,020 

110,884 

92,659 

640 

28,755 

19,850 

2,282 

2,683 



710,436 

123,126 

45,772 

18,718 

257 



6,854,707 

310,915 

1,217 

843 



677,778 
307,240 
134,703 
26,455 
898 



$10, 

10. 

4, 

1, 



624,524 
695,558 
090,644 
385.584 
633,684 
180,965 
14,754 

16,515 
9,851 



448,238 

2,700,536 

126,572 

349,984 

9,660 

124,274 

21,870 

80,860 



18,415 

5,788 

1,508 

1,217 

487 



6,202,828 

414,554 
82 



676,482 
828,601 
43,125 
83,015 



70,415,172 68,089,100 



78,297,661 






31,238,?21 



40,766,239 



89,182,960 



TOTAL TRADE. 

1808 $101,668,898 

1899 108,865,880 

1000 112,480,621 

Table showing gain of certain IMited States exports to Japan, 



Articles. 



Clocks 

Electric-light apparatus 

Fire engines and pumps 

Farmers and mechanics' 

tools 

Photographic apparatus — 

Mining machinery 

Paper-making machinery. . 

Weaving machinery 

Sewing machinery 

8teaml)oiler8 and engines . 

Telephones 

Watch cases and accessories. 

Watch movements 

Condensed milk 

Flour 

Hats, caps, and bonnets. . 

Soda, caustic 

Indigo, dry 



1800. 



1900. 



$11,129 
129,707 
29,495 

84,446 
8,066 
12,004 , 
16,198 I 



5,418 

22,895 

51,567 

88,392 

16,421 

88.885 

664,170 

2,896 

2,273 

887 



$14,933 

238,051 

36,680 

68,888 

18,825 

15,818 

162,696 

1,151 

22,320 

140,057 

64,066 

148,552 

89,266 

116,288 

1,844,273 

4,618 

8,296 

2,232 



Articles. 



Logwood extract 

Paint in oil 

Paints for vessels' base 

Wheat 

Hides, raw 

Sole leather 

Leather, other 

Iron, bar and rod 

Railway iron 

Fittings of mils 

Iron, plate and sheet 



Ironi corrugated and gal van 
ized sheet 

Iron pipes and tubes 

Iron wire and small rod 

Telegraph wire 

Materials for bridges and 
buildings 

Brass tubes 



$149 
6,730 
7,319 
2,167 
170, 313 
52,249 
11,123 
114,298 
11,095 
14,821 



129,717 
22,258 
101,067 

22,010 
18,654 



1900. 



$181 

566 

9,919 

199.618 

6,032 

389,865 

92,556 

27,282 

1,574,377 

246,302 

30,102 

742 
667,830 
28,440 
216,622 

675,960 
89,722 
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Table showing gain of certain United States eocports to Japan — Oontinned. 



Articles. 



1899. 



Lead, pig, ingot, and slab . . . 

Meroury 

Kerosene oil, In cans 2, 

Linseedoil 

Lubricating oil 

Paraffin wax 

Fancy glazed paper 

Packing paper 

Printing paper 

Pencils 

Sugar, refined 

Raw cotton, ginned 

Cotton velvets 

Unbleached muslins 

Bleached muslins 

Blankets 



928,376 
29,897 
704,900 



140,733 

138,279 

1,437 

1,554 

54,482 

15,211 

1,762 

205,496 



8,879 
131 



$91,045 

55,291 

5,865,340 

8.965 

306,530 

219.547 

2,797 

8,063 

96,261 

80,939 

4,808 

13,451,047 

520 

1,422 

7,321 

537 



Articles. 



Wine, in casks 

Celluloid 

Portland cement 

Phosphatic manure 

Pulp 

Tiznber, lumber, and planks. 

Belting and hose 

Caoutchouc, manufactures of 

Cardboard 

Bicvclcs and tricycles 

Railway passenger cars 

Railway freight cars 

Electric-light wire 

Submarine telegraph cables 
and underground tele- 
graph lines or cables 



1809. 



912,822 

17,921 

79 

125,974 

3,912 

115,612 

29,066 

7,097 

69,174 

107,583 

2,785 

25,845 

54,120 



12,422 



1900. 



125,742 

22,264 

118 

178,540 

6, on 

181,296 
44,361 
7,197 
114,967 
254, 081 
28,481 
45,756 
68,815 



44,136 



Table showing loss of certain United States exports Uj Japan. 



Articles. 



Locomotive engines . . . 

Turning lathes 

Watches 

Acid, salicylic 

Alcohol 

Glycerin 

Beans, pease, and pulse 

Iron, pig and ingot 

Ironnaals 



1899. 



1900. 



9440,031 


9169,742 


14,014 


12,495 


18,016 


7,220 


596 


76 


119,798 


17,642 


4,667 




2,867 


586 


31,135 


110 


745,784 


708,482 



Articles. 



Iron screws 99,299 

Steel, other than mild l*), 068 

Coppertubes 21,942 

Kerosene oil, in bulk 2,587 

Cotton flannels 4,780 

Wool 11,802 

Cigarettes 203,146 

Leaf tobacco 2,409,783 

Malt r 12,679 



1B99. 



1900. 



97,284 

8,207 

17,267 

667 



15,662 
226,154 
12,566 



It will be seen by the foregoing tables that of 80 leading articles of 
export from the United States to Japan, a gain was made during 1900 
in 62. 

Growth of United States trade with Japan, 



Year. 


Imported 

from United 

States. 


Exported 

to United 

States. 


1897 


913,461,206 
19,921,095 
19,061,515 
81,256,076 


926,118.829 


1898 


O^660;S 
81,882.797 


1899 


1900 


26,178,066 





The very considerable trade balance of over 1^5,000,000, due the 
United States last 3'^ear, may be credited to its largely increased ship- 
ments of raw cotton. 

Growth of United States trade wUh Osaka and Hiogo. 



Year. 


Imported 

from United 

states. 


Exported 

to United 

States. 


1897 


96,745,578 
11,879,358 
12,819,528 
18,711,820 


94,284,048 
4,858,642 

6,202,328 


1898 


1899 


1900 
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As already noted, the total value of imports from the United States 
into Hiogo (Kobe) last year was considerably lessened during the last 
six months by the meager demand for I'aw cotton. 

This is by far the most important item of export from our country 
to this port and to Japan, and its curtailment during the latter half of 
1900 might reasonably have been expected to lessen the total value of 
our shipments to Kobe. But although this export was thus curtailed, 
the value of our general exports here was greatly increased last year, 
having been about 46 per cent larger than during the year before. 

United States exports to and imports from this port during the 
years named were: 



Imports from United States. 
Exports to United States 



1897. 



S6, 764, 460 
4,218,409 



$4,853,642 
11,879,358 



$12,819,638 
5,852,499 



1900. 



$18,701,820 
6,202,227 



Values of chief imports from the United States into Japan during 1899-1900^ compared 
with values of such imports from chief competing countries. 



Articles and countries of 
origin. 



Alcohol: 

United States 

Germanv 

Bicycles and tricycles: 

United SUtes 

Great Britain 

Cardboard: 

United States 

Germany 

Cigarettes: 

United States 

Great Britain 

Condensed milk: 

United Stetes 

Great Britain 

Cotton, ginned: 

United States 

British India 

Electric-ligbt apparatus: 

United States 

Great Britain 

Fire engines and pumps: 

United States 

Great Britain 

Flour: 

United States 

British America 

Iron pipes and tubes: 

United States 

Great Britain 

Leathei.sole: 

United States 

British India 

liCather, other: 

United States 

British India 

Great Britain 

Locomotives: 

United States 

Great Britain 



$119,800 
880,892 

107,683 
2,123 

69, 177 
32,978 

203,147 
142,671 

a3,886 
69,948 

8,205,497 
19,604,667 

129,708 
55,968 

29,496 
74,343 

664,172 
7,358 

129,719 
277,610 

170,816 
81,873 

52,249 
120.831 
46,927 

440,083 
485,032 



1900. 



$17,643 
33,483 

254,030 
4,433 

114,789 
45,716 

15,663 
20,145 

115,989 
157,797 

13,461,047 
8,812,673 

288,161 
56,891 

36,681 
110,400 

1,844,274 
20,605 

667,330 
691,035 

889,867 
49,380 

92,558 

276,026 

83,742 

169,744 
360,178 



Articles and countries of 
origin. 



Materials for bridges and 
buildings: 

United States 

Germany 

Great Britain 

Mercury: 

United States 

Great Britain 

Nails: 

United States 

Germany 

Oil, kerosene: 

United States 

Russian Asia 

Oil, lubricating: 

United States 

Germany 

Paraffin wax: 

United States 

Great Britain 

Paper, printing: 

United States 

Great Britain 

Belgium 

Phosphatic manure: 

United States 

Germany 

Great Britain 

Rails: 

United Stetes 

Great Britain 

Belgium 

Telegraph wire: 

United Stetes 

Germany 

Timber, lumber, and planks: 

United Stetes 

Slam 

China 

Tobacco, leaf: 

United Stetes 

China 



1899. 



$22,011 
53,316 
28,192 

29,898 
782,448 

746,786 
327,345 

2,707,449 
1.207,870 

140,733 
1,321 

138,281 
4,551 

63,982 
135,624 
77,040 

126,976 
48,786 
20,418 

114,300 
85,518 
12.026 

101,069 
110,796 

115,613 

1,664 

53,122 

2,409,785 
110,960 



1900. 



$576,962 
154,332 
204,044 

55,291 
73,080 

706,483 
310,510 

5,388,247 
1,201,185 

306,631 
1,331 

229,549 
33,171 

96,363 
392,977 
175, 179 

173,541 
8,101 
6,785 

1,674,877 
451,072 
61,789 

216,622 
161,796 

181,239 
82,283 
79,502 

226,156 
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Japan^s chief imporU, with Kobe's share. 



Articles. 



Cotton, raw 

Sugar 

Kerosene oil 

Iron, bar and rod, plate 

and sheet 

Rice 

Moussellue de laine 

Cotton yams 

Machinery of all kinds... 

Oil cake 

Unbleached muslins (gray 

shirtings) 

Rails 

Beans 

Wool 

Indigo (dry) 

Flour 

Cotton satins 

Pipes and tubes 

Woolen and worsted 

cloths 

Steam vessels 

Cloths, partly wool 

Fish, salted 

Nails 

Coal 



Japan's 


Kobe's 


imports. 


imports. 


$29,133,000 


125,307,828 


13,250,052 


3,419,671 


7,068,000 


2,769,666 


5,161.193 


2,892,741 


4,492,726 


1,214,363 


3,667,7&5 


2,360,963 


3,507,487 


1,112,2% 


3,062,985 


1,327,602 


2,836,834 


1,122,256 


«6 


1,088,148 


.79 


440,166 


»9 


715,219 


»7 


271,946 


176 


699,916 


194 


662,969 


m 


1,302,937 


184 


849,284 


1,478,9.11 


468, 121 


1,318,771 


298,697 


1,212,011 


626,163 


1,088,034 


1,056 


1,086,169 


586,067 


1,015,826 

1 


42,393 



Articles, 



Paper, printing 

Cotton prints 

Materials for bridges and 
buildings 

Woolen and worsted 
yams 

Flax, hemp, jute, and 
China grass 

Cotton flannels 

Aniline dyes 

Bleached muslins (white 
shirtings) 

Galvanized sheets 

Submarine telegraph ca- 
bles and underground 
lines 

Eggs, fresh 

Woolen and worsted tis- 
sues 

Serges 

Italian cloth 

Wire and small rod (iron ) . 

Leather, other than sole . . 

Telegraph wire 

Locomotive engines and 
parts 



Japan's 
imports. 



$1,014,350 
997,361 

986,396 

896,670 

846,804 
754,678 
661,719 

669,920 
669,011 



624,199 
619,046 

681,018 
578,886 
568,128 
662,188 
648,889 
647,787 

542,426 



Kobe's 

imports. 



$406,178 
670,888 

584,578 

241,044 

864,020 
878,218 
872,898 

261,172 
263,196 



75,452 
291,989 

146,673 
246,538 
188,831 
148,968 
222,823 
161,226 

209,395 



REVIEW OF IMPORTS. 



RAW COTTON. 



During 1900, raw cotton constituted 29 per cent of Jamn's total 
imports and was valued at $29,133,001. Of this import, Osaka and 
Hiogo received to the value of $25,309,119, bein^ 86 per cent of the 
total. During 1899, the total importation of cotton into Japan amounted 
to $30,560,146, of which there was landed at this port $26,467,208 worth, 
also being 86 per cent of the total. 

During 1899, the United States sent to Japan raw cotton valued at 
$8,205,496, and the export was increased in 1900 to $13,451,047, being 
a gain of 60 per cent, and this gain would have been much greater 
had importation not been suddenly checked during the last half of the 
year in consequence of the insurrection in China. 

The importation of cotton into Japan from the United States during 
the seven months ended with January, 1901, in consequence of the 
Chinese troubles, amounted to but 5,520,865 pounds, against 93,037,286 
pounds in the corresponding months of the preceding year. The 
value of this export was curteiled during those months to the extent 
of more than $6,000,000. Had not the Chinese trouble iniined the 
Japanese market there, the exportation of cotton from the United 
States to Japan during 1900 would probably have been more than 
double that of the preceding year. 

The principal cause of the increased imports of cotton from the 
United States last year was the disastrous failure of the cotton crop 
in British India. This deficit was, however, partly offset by a larger 
importation from China, which last year sent to Japan raw cotton 
valued at $5,954,005, against $2,166,373 the year before. 

There is another but not so important a cause for the demand for 
American cotton in this country; and it is found in the fact that there 
is an increased call for the finer counts of yarn, which can best be 
produced from American cotton. The fiber of Indian cotton is not 
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nearly so fine as that of the American product, and in using Indian 
cotton, even for the lesser counts, it is found profitable to mix Amer- 
ican cotton with it in order to gain a good fiber, and a considerably 
la^er yield of cotton yarn is thereby obtained. 

When not proportionately higher in pi'ice, the Japanese mill owners 
prefer to use American cotton alone. This country is therefore much 
interested in the development of plans in the United States for the 
quicker and cheaper transportation here of its great staple. 





Growth of cotton 


importation 


in Japan, 






Country. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


Pounds. 


Value. 

r, 346, 098 

12,842,635 

2,444.715 

172,556 

293,210 

1,770 

1,762 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


United States 

British India 

China 


101,876,806 

185,995,204 

36,565,499 

1,697,942 

4,118,802 

26,059 

26,965 


112,519.616 

291,5&1,592 

80,045,814 

4,566,173 

8,053.816 

138,100 


18,206,496 

19,504,665 

2,166,373 

164,498 

206,969 

9,012 


147,206,661 
97,764,676 
72,592,618 
5,987,916 
2,834,477 
62,882 


$13,461,047 
8.812,673 
5,954,006 


Egypt 


780,877 


French India 

Siam 


180,402 
8,768 


Australia 




Dutch India 


15,741 
396 


1,107 
26 






other countries.... 


126,724 


11,661 


6,878 


728 


Total 


330,335,883 


22,614,407 


441,984,252 


30,660.145 


825,894,528 


29.188,000 







KEROSENE OIL. 

Next to cotton, kerosene oil is the largest item o*f export from the 
United States to Japan. 

The total import into this country last year was $7,053,000, and of 
this valuation Kobe took $2,759,665 worth. The United States sends 
Japan 91 per cent of the value received in cans, Russian Asia being 
its only competitor. The latter-named country sends here the most 
that is received in bulk, and Dutch India follows, while comparatively 
none is sent in bulk from the United States. 

Although there have been great finds of oil in this country recently, 
the import of that article 1ms nearly doubled during the last year. 
Owing to its cheapness, the use of native oils is also greatly increasing. 
There has been agitation of late in favor of a higher duty on imported 
kerosene oil, presumably with a view to still further widen the differ- 
ence in cost between that and the native oils; but the burden of a fur- 
ther tax would fall principally upon the poorer classes, and for that 
reason it is thought none will be imposed. 

An important feature of the largely increased imports of kerosene 
oil into Japan during 1900 was its increased cost per gallon, being 
20.87 sen (10.39 cents) last year against 15.10 sen (7.51 cents) the year 
before. 

Imports of kerosene oil at Kobe, 

IN CANS. 

From United states $2,473,438 

From Russian Asia 49, 538 

Total 2,522,976 

IN BULK. 

From Russian Asia .' 236,021 

From United States 667 

Total 236,688 

H. Doc. 320 57 ^ t 
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LUBRICATING OIL. 



This is a growing import, $311,164 worth having entered Japan last 
year, against $144,118 the preceding year. 

The United States holds a monopoly of this trade, not more than 1 
per cent of the import coming from all other countries combined. 

There was received at this port last year lubricating oil valued at 
$169,801, being somewhat over half of the total import into Japan. 



FLOUR. 



Twenty-nine per cent of the flour imported into Japan enters at this 
port, and the United States practically furnishes all of that commodity 
which comes to this country. 

If it may be said that an almost inexhaustible supply of flour can be 
produced upon our Pacific coast, it may also be said that with their 
growing population and increasing use of this article, there may arise 
upon the part of the Japanese an almost inexhaustible demand for this 
product. Japan is necessarily devoted largely to the raising of prod- 
uce other than wheat, and as nine-tenths of the arable land is now 
under cultivation, it is evident that there is but little room left for that 
cereal. 

The quantity of flour imported here at present is looked upon as 
only the beginning of the vast amount which will soon be necessary; 
and if this is true, It will prove fortunate for our country that its huge 
granary is accessible to such a good market. 

The following table shows the total importation of flour into Japan 
during the last three years: 

Japan* 9 inqxirtaiion of flour. 



Country. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


United Statea 


•985,721 

468 

18,758 


$664,171 
5,880 
7,366 
1,096 
1 
4,248 


a, 844, 274 
63,625 


Austral ia 


British America 


20,601 


Austria 


2,820 


Great Britain 


4,869 
2,351 


1,757 


other countries 


413 






Total 


1,007,162 


682,687 


1,933,498 


_ 1 



DAIRY PRODUCTS. 



Very poor butter is constantly on the market in Kobe, and much 
inferior butter is necessarily used here. The principal causes for this 
are the irregular shipments of butter, and the fact tnat sufficient care 
is not taken by exporters to send none but the best quality. The 
demand is for :frequent shipments of the gi-ade and quality only which 
the market will cjuickly absorb. 

The recent action of the Agricultural Department at Washington in 
attempting to connect American exporters of dairy producte with 
Eastern markets is viewed at this port, especially by foreigners, with 
much satisfaction. 

The Department's agent spent several days at Kobe studying the 
condition of the market for butter and cheese, and established an agency 
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here which will undoubtedly have the effect of introducing those prod- 
ucts permanently, provided the best quality only is sent, and at proper 
intervals. 

Canadian Government butter, of a very fine quality, was introduced 
at this port about two years ago, but after a short time, the quality was 
cut and the market lost. Had only the quality first introcluced been 
sent, a permanent market for it would doubtless have been created at 
good prices. Foreigners here are much more particular in regard to 
quality than cost. Butter necessarily deteriorates in crossing the 
Pacific, and for that reason, it should be of high grade when shipped. 

The native demand in Japan for butter is of course a very limited 
one as yet, but it is increasing. The Japanese people generally do 
not use butter, but there are many exceptions, ana it is noted that the 
emplojrment of this article of food has been commenced by the well- 
to-ao classes. The inference is that the practice will gradually travel 
downward to the masses. 

Butter for Japanese use should be packed mostly in half-pound tins, 
that size bein^ much preferred. Otner countries are doing this, and 
increasing their sales here. Another point for consideration is the 
fact that Dutter makers of other countries seem to exercise more care 
in sealing their packages. It is no unusual occurrence, on opening a 
can of American butter, to find the paper covering discolored and 
somewhat rusty, showing that the can had not been perfectly sealed. 
This is rarely tne case with French and Australian butter received 
here. 

Considerable of the tinned butter from France comes unsalted. 

Foreign countries seem to be expecting that a good market will yet 
be created in Japan for butter, as no less than twelve of them were 
exporters hither last year. This will certainly be the case, if even a 
moderate proportion of the 46,000,000 of Japanese should finally adopt 
the habit of butter eating to the extent that they have already followed 
other Western practices. The land in Japan is needed for other pur- 
poses than the raising and maintenance or cattle. 

The value of butter imported into Japan during the year 1900 was 
$54,289, and of this amount $26,335 came from the United States; 
$11,619 came through this port, and of this $4,326 worth came from 
our country. 



Butter imported into Japan during 1900. 



United States $26,335 

France 10,874 

Australia 5,353 

Germany 3, 875 

Canadaand other British America 3, 095 

Denmark 2,528 

Holland 916 



Great Britain 

Italy 

China 

Austria 

Russia 



$676 

360 

170 

136 

71 



Total 54,289 



The importation of cheese into Japan during 1900 was valued at 
$14,166, and of that amount there came through this port $2,773 
worth. 

As may be seen by the following table, the main portion of this 
import comes from the United States, and most of it is no doubt con- 
sumed by foreigners in Japan. A market for butter will be created 
among the Japanese people sooner than for cheese. 
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Importations of cheese into Japan during 1900. 



United States $8,285 

France 1,852 

Holland 1,224 

Australia 716 

British America 700 

Switzerland 588 

GreatBritain 421 



Germany $248 

Italy 90 

Belgium 33 

China 5 

British India 4 



Total 14,166 



The trade in condensed milk is Rowing faster than in any daii-y 
product. The total received into Japan during 1900 was valued at 
1330,610. Unlike butter and cheese, condensed milk is now generally 
found in nearly all of the Japanese shops, and takes the place of milk 
in most cases where the latter is required. The ''Eagle" brand is 
popular, and has been counterfeited in Japan. Condensed milk is 
retailed at about the same rates as in our country. 

There was'received at this port last year a quantity valued at $146,223. 
Great Britain is the largest exporter of condensed milk to Japan this 
year, and the United States does not lead in that export as heretofore. 
This is surprising, especially as condensed milk is aestined to become 
a very large item of export to Japan. Its value is already more than 
six times that of the butter import. 

Importations of condensed milk into Japan during 1900, 



Great Britain $167, 796 

United States 116,238 

Switzerland 37, 056 

Sweden and Norway 6,251 

Holland 6,163 



Germany $5,061 

France 1,818 

Australia 137 



Total 330,609 

SUGAB. 

Sugar was imported into Japan during 1900 to the value of $13,260,- 
073, against $8,787,224 worth during 1899. Osaka and Hiogo took 
about 37 per cent of the 1900 import. 

The bulk of Japan's supply comes from Hongkong. German and 
Austrian beet sugar are growing in favor, about two and a half times 
the import of 1899 having arrived here last year. 

The recently established Osaka refinery continues in brisk operation, 
and is supposed to supply 3,836,120 pounds per month. 

An internal-revenue tax has been imposed on sugar, in addition to 
the import duty. This comes into operation October 1, 1901, and 
amounts to $1.49 per picul (132.28 pounds) on refined. 

The Philippine Islands exported to Japan, in 1900, sugar valued at 
$871,769. 

LEAF TOBACCO AND CIOARETTES. 

The vast quantity of leaf tobacco imported into Japan during 1899, 
in order to anticipate the 100 per cent duty, had the effect of lessening 
its import during 1900, so that less than one-tenth of the 1899 ship- 
ment was sufficient to supply the demand. 

With the exception of about $100 worth, the total quantity received 
during 1900 came from the United States, and was imported at Kobe. 
The year before last, China sent here leaf tobacco valued at $110,958. 

The importation of cigarettes has dwindled in importance, not 
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because consumption has decreased, but on account of the newly 
extended facilities for manufacturing them in this country. During 
1898, importations of cigarettes amounted to 1856,672; in 1899 they 
were $378,876; while in 1900 they declined to 26 per cent of the latter 
amount. 

American enterprise is now felt in Japan .in connection with tobacco 
manufacturing interests, the American Tobacco Company having 
extended its operations to this country. This accounts in part for 
the lessened imports of tobacco manufactures. 



There is a fair demand for lumber in Japan. Teak is being imported 
from Siam for special uses, but until 1899, the quantity received 
was inconsiderable. There was sent in that year teak wood valued at 
$66,889, and during 1900 the import was about doubled. 

Teak is a good nard wood, resembling walnut, and is extensively 
used in the manufacture of furniture. Kiaki is a softer wood and is 
grown in Japan; this is used for the same purposes, but is much less 
valuable. 

Aside from the teak imports from Siam, China is the only real com- 
petitor of the United States in furnishing Japan lumber for general 
use. Her exports here during 1899 amounted to $53,090, and during 
1900 to $65,924. 

The export of lumber from the United States to Japan has increased 
much more rapidly, from $115,826 in 1899 to $181,236 in 1900. There 
are several American consignees of lumber at this port. 

The total value of all lumber imported into Japan during 1899 was 
$267,246, ^inst $303,355 in 1900, an excess of $36,109. The total 
import at Kobe last year was valued at $156,549. 

In Japan, everything in the line of lumber is utilized and fully 
worked up. Huge timbers that have done long service in whai'ves 
and docks are eagerly bought up, and, after having been reclaimed 
from their water-soaked condition, are laboriously worked over by 
hand labor into boards and planks. Among the novel sights to be 
seen in Japan is one of these great unwieldy timbers placed in an 
inclined position, and mounted by a scantily dressed coolie who, with 
a Japanese saw resembling in shape a meat cleaver, works his way 
slowly backward, and by the painful process of Jerking his saw toward 
himself proceeds to change the character of the timber. 

SOLE AND OTHBB LBATHER. 

The value of sole leather received at this port during 1900 was 
$165,439, of which total $136,060 worth came from the United States. 
The total value of sole leather imported into Japan last year was 
$490,429. 

The value of all other leather received at this port was $222,813, 
and of this latter the United States furnished only $16,226 worth. 
The total value of all other than sole leather imported into Japan dur- 
ing 1900 was $548,888, and of this large importation the United States 
furnished but $92,556 worth. British India leads in this import to 
Japan, supplying about one-half of the total. 

It is evident that the United States is not doing much in the expor- 
tation of its finer leathers to this country. 
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LOCOMOnVBS. 

The United States made but a poor showing during 1900 in its export 
of locomotives to this port, nor can anything better be said of its total 
export in this line to Japan. 

During last year, locomotives were imported into this country valued 
at |542j426, and at this port. $209,395 ; the total import from the United 
States mto Japan was but ^169,741, and at this port only f6,143. 

Exports of locomotives to Japan during 1900 were made by three 
countries: Great Britain, the United States, and Germany. During 
1898 and 1899, there was but little difference in values from Great 
Britain and the United States; but during 1900, the difference was 
great, the United States export being only 47 per cent of the British. 

Sufficient inquiry has been made m this country as to the relative 
merits of English and American locomotives to prove that, general 
conditions being equal, the American locomotive is preferred, and there- 
fore the diminished export from our country must be attributed to the 
lack of effort by our manufacturers. The Japanese railway officials 
have many times expressed a preference for American locomotives, if 
for no otner reasons than that their orders were more quickly filled 
and more readily conformed to in details of manufacture. Other points 
of advantage are also recognized. 

The latest pronouncement in this country upon the comparative 
merits of English and American locomotives has just been made by 
the officials of the Sanyo Railway Company at Kobe, one of the most 
enterprising railway corporations in Japan. 

A representative of the Kobe Herald, an English journal published 
at this port, recently obtained an interview with the officials of that 
company, the result of which was published by the Herald under date 
of July 30. The substance of this interview is given as follows: 

The American locomotive was introduced into Japan in 1895 by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, of Philadelphia. An actual trial of an 
American and an English locomotive took place near Gotemba, on the 
Tokaido line, but the result was disputed and no final decision was ren- 
dered. Since that time, engines from England and America have been 
brought into close and sharp competition upon Japanese railways. 

The Sanyo Railway Company stated that its experience was wholly 
against the British locomotive. It has been employing American 
engines during the last six years, having previously used British 
engines only. The company does not at present contemplate purchas- 
ing any more English locomotives. During May of this year, it ordered 
eight locomotives from Schenectady, and has at present ten on order 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Worxs. 

The Sanyo Company has altogether 33 American engines, exclusive 
of those to arrive and' those ordered. It also has 24 English engines. 

The principal reasons of this company for preferring American loco- 
motives were that the Americans supply them more quickly, and that 
English locomotives cost one and a hali times as much as those made 
in America. The American engine costs about $10,000, against $15,000 
for the English. English delivery takes from nine to twelve months; 
American delivery from seven to nine months. The Sanyo Company 
always wants quick delivery. In regard to the consumption of fuel, 
the early experience of this companv corresponded with that of the 
locomotive superintendent of the iSlidland Company, of England, 
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against the American locomotive; but the Sanyo managers now find 
they can run American and English locomotives with tne same con- 
sumption of coal, and that the American engines work as well as the 
English. These conditions were different until they came to more 
fullv understand the American engine. The tire of an American 
engine lasts longer than that of an English engine; the steel seems 
harder, and is therefore more durable. The signt-feeding lubricator 
is also an advantage found on American locomotives, omitted from 
those made in England. The American type provides a more com- 
fortable drivers' cabin, and is furnished with air valves for the cylin- 
der, which the English engine lacks. 

The English engine, however, they said, had some countervailing 
points of advantage: It was better f urnishea. and the boilers in Ameri- 
can engines are probably more liable to leak. The American engine 
was found to be more scientific and original than the English ones. 
The English manufacturer was more conservative, the American less 
thorou^. 

The main observations of this railway comp«ny are set forth as 
above, and are equivalent to its rejection of British locomotives. It 
should be noted, however, that the experience of this company is not 
to be taken as of general application to Japan, the fact oeing that 
England sent twice as many locomotives as were imported from the 
United States in 1900; but the experience of the Sanyo Railway Com- 
pany does show that there is nothing the matter with American loco- 
motives, and that if proper effort had been put forth by our manufac- 
turers, their exports of engines to Japan m 1900 should have been 
about equal to those from England, instead of less than one-half. 

The value of locomotives imported into Japan from the several 
countries during the last three years is given below: 



Goimtry. 


1896. 

$1,017,120 
995,548 
77,189 
27,409 
4,858 
10,617 


1899. 


1900. 


Gi«at Britain 


$486,030 

440.061 

28,643 

25.114 

1,431 


$360,177 

169,741 

12,607 


United States 


Germany 


Switzerland 




■Rplgl^im ,.„-., 




France 










Total 


2,182,686 


980,249 


542,425 





Importations of locomotives at this port during 1900 were: 

Great Britain $202,846 

United States 6,143 

Germany 404 



Total 209,393 



RAILWAY IRON. 



An extraordinaiy -demand existed in Japan last year for iron rails, 
more than ten times the value of 1899 naving been imported, and 
nearly double that of 1898. The difference in quantities imported 
during 1899 and 1900 is not, however, proportionately as large, tor the 
reason that values were higher during the last year, the quantity 
impoi-ted in 1900 being 71,573 tons, against 11,103 tons in 1899. 

The great increase of this import has been from the United States, 
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which in 1900 exjwrted 66 per cent of the total value received in Japan. 
The value of railway iron received at this port during 1900 was 
$440,156, and the proportion sent by the United States was 69 per cent. 

Many miles of additional railway are yet needed in this consular dis- 
trict, and these lines have long been projected; but on account of the 
insufficiency of capital with which to build them, they have so far 
existed onlv on paper. Branch roads are especially needed, and if 
built should yield suitable returns. 

Railway trains in Japan are well patronized and often crowded by 
the natives. There are first, second, and third class accommodations. 
On the Government railways, the rate of a third-class fare is one- third 
of the first class, and of a second-class fare one-half of the first class. 
A less rate prevails on private railways. 

The configuration of this district is not deemed unfavorable to the 
building of railways, as the country between the numerous mountain 
ranges is mostly level. 

Statistics during 1900 show that 218 miles of new railway were 
opened for traffic m Japan during the year previous, increasing the 
total in the empire to 3,638 miles, of which 832 miles are Government 
lines and 2,806 under private control. 



RAILWAY PASSENGER AND FREIGHT CARS. 



Since and including 1898, the United States has furnished but 3 per 
cent of the nearly mnlion dollar importation of passenger and freight 
cars. 

The railway companies are now helping to supply themselves in 
this line. Importations of passenger cars are lessening, while more 
than twice the 1898 import of freight cars was received during 1900. 

Importations during the three years named were: 

Railway passenger cars. 



Country. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


Great Britain 


$516,969 
6,198 
17,437 


$120,189 
2,785 


t2U,177 


United States 


23.481 


Gennan y 


17,459 


Holland 




12,661 


France 


7.606 












Total 


548,210 


122,974 


264,678 







Railway freigM ears. 



Country. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


Great Britain 


$110,809 
4.396 

27,951 
2,635 

19.288 


$167,485 

25,846 

15,948 

7,077 


$33i,&i7 


United States 


45.756 


Germany 


18,271 


France 


2,905 


Belgium 










Total 


164,479 


216,850 


400,879 







The total import of pig iron into Japan during 1900 was $479,529, 
more than half of which came through this port. The value was but 
little more than that received in 1897; the amount was increased dur- 
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ing 1898 by nearly 50 per cent and fell off in 1899, partly in conse- 
quence of the increased shipments made in 1898 in order to avoid the 
higher duty. 

The first pig iron sent from the United States to Japan arrived in 
1897, and was valued at $29,312: the export of 1898 was valued at 
$113,004, or nearly four times that amount, while it was reduced dur- 
ing 1900 to almost nothing, $110. 

Imports of pig iron into Japan during 1900 were: 



Great Britain $260,028 

Germany 164,107 

China 35,391 

Belgium 29, 104 

France 765 



United States... 
Other countries 



$110 
21 



Total 479,526 



IRON NAILS. 



The quantity of nails imported from the United States into Japan 
five years ago was valued at only $115,695. During the year under 
review, the import from our country was valued at $708,482, and con- 
stitutea about two-thirds of the total. 

Previous to 1895, Germany controlled the export of nails to this 
country, while now she ships here only 29 per cent of the total. Nearly 
one-half of the nails imported into Japan come through this port, and 
the total import into this country during 1900 was $1,086,169, against 
$672,410 in 1898. 

The matter of freight is a large factor in favor of the importation of 
nails from the United States. The Foreign Chamber of CJommerce 
recognized this in its annual report two years ago, and it is safe to 
conclude that the Japanese nail market can be retained by our country. 

Producers of nails should not fail to note the increased demand for 
them in Japan. 



IBON PIPB8 AND TUBR8. 



The recent establishment of new waterworks at this port created an 
increased demand for iron pipes and tubes. The mains are now nearly 
all laid, but a moderate demand will continue for the lesser sizes, with 
which to conduct water to dwellings and factories. 

The town needs a sewerage system, and it is hoped that this work 
will soon follow. It would necessitate other large importations of 
iron pipes and tubes. 

Imports in this line at Kobe during 1899 were $143,409; during 1900, 
they amounted to $349,283. 

Attention is called to the fact, as shown below, that the United 
States exported to Japan last year the largest valuation of iron pipes 
and tubes. Until then, this import had always been greatest from 
Great Britain: 

Imports of iron pipes and tubes. 



Country. 


1896. 


1899. 


1900. 


United States 


$J18,M1 

866,792 

167,287 

11,460 

372 


1129,715 

277,600 

66,180 

1,148 

223 


1667,830 


Great Britain 


691,034 


Bclgitun 


205,861 


Germany 


20,262 


Other countries 


406 






Total 


663,802 


474,811 


1,484,882 
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MATERIALS FOR BRIDGES AND BUILDINGS. 



During the year under review, there has been a very noticeable 
increase in the importation of materials for bridges and buildings at 
this port, as well as in other portions of Japan. 

The import at Kobe was valued at $584,577, having been 62.42 per 
cent of the total received into Japan ($936,396). More than six times 
the value of the 1899 import was entered during the year 1900, and 
61.5 per cent of the total came from the United States, while the year 
before, our country was lowest on the list. 

Import of materials for bridges and buildings. 



Country. 


1899. 


1900. 


United States 


120,616 
28,191 
68,315 
38,880 


9675,960 


Great Britain - 


204 046 


Gennany 


164,331 


Belgium - 


2,057 








Total 


140,862 


936,394 







TELEPHONES. 



The use of telephones in this country is increasing, as is evidenced 
by the enlarged import. The cities of Kobe and Osaka in this district, 
having togemer more than 1,000,000 population, have introduced tele- 

E hones to quite an extent, and there is no doubt that the systems will 
e verj^ largely developed at an early date. 

During 1900, telephones were imported into Japan valued at $162,557, 
an increase over 1899 of $32,206. 

The United States led in this export during 1899, having sent to 
Japan $51,567 worth, Belgium standing next wim an export of $37,299; 
but during 1900 the United States did not maintain its lead, having 
fallen oflf about $2,490, while Belgium more than doubled its export 
of 1899. 



ELECTRIC-LIGHT APPARATUS AND PARTS. 



There has been a considerable gain during the last year in the im- 
portation of electric-light apparatus into this country, 71 per cent of 
which came from the United States and 31 per cent to this port. 
Nearly all received at Kobe came from our country. 

There has been a very steady demand for this apparatus during 
recent years, as is shown by the following table, and it is noted also 
that the use of gas for lighting purposes is extending in Japan, but 
the employment of both is mainly limited to the well-to-do classes. 

There are now in Kobe (Hiogo) two gas plants, one of which is 
managed by foreigners and the other by Japanese. 

The extensive electric-light plant here is operated by Japanese, and 
light is furnished at a slightly lower rate than the average in the United 
States. As to fixtures, the preference of this company is for the 
Edison manufacture. 
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Country. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


United States 


«202,849 

66,828 

82,044 

16 


$129, 707 

56,968 

81,766 

659 


$238,151 


Great Britain 


56,890 


Germany 


85,465 


Prance 


1,869 
260 


Other countries ^ 










Total 


801,737 


218,100 


332,186 







TYPEWRITERS. 



Typewriters and copy presses are included under the same head by 
the customs returns; but it is presumed that copy presses represent 
but a small portion of the total. 

Importations of these articles into Japan during 1900 were valued 
at $19,160, being more than double those in 1899. Eighty-two per 
cent. of the valuation came from the United States, and 12,309 worth 
was entered at this port. 

Most of the typewriters imported are for the use of foreign firms; 
but they are also used to a certain extent bv Japanese business people 
when corresponding with foreigners, and this use is increasing. 

Efforts are now being made to perfect a machine in the Japanese 
language, but there is no doubt that American manufacturers could 
better supply this want, if they should undertake the task. Consider- 
able inquiry has elicited the fact that there would be quite a demand 
for Japanese typewriters if placed on the market. 



BICYCLES. 



The customs returns, from which the following particulars have 
been obtained, group together bicycles, carriages, and tricycles, but 
importation of the two latter is considered very light, and therefore 
the valuations named may be said to practically stand for bicycles 
alone. 

Although Kobe receives but a very small proportion of this export, 
it is growing, nearly three times the value of the 1899 import having 
been received in 1900. The importation of bicycles into Japan is 
also rapidly increasing. There was imported into Kobe during 1899 
$12,835 worth, and during 1900 to the value of $36,374. Imports of 
bicycles into Japan during 1899 were $113,118, and during the year 
1900 they advanced to $269,479. 

American manufacturers nave the market in this country for bicycles, 
and should particularly note the increased demand for them. 

ImpoHatUm of bicycles. 



Country. 


1898. 


1899.' 


1900. 


United States 


$102,184 

11,802 

802 

1,612 

689 

342 

2,407 

812 


$107,688 

2,122 

1,694 

829 

91 

669 


$264 081 


Great Britain 


4,441 
856 


Qermany 


France 


101 


Rritifih America 


28 


Holland 


12 


Austria 




Other countries 


i4i 


38 






Total 


119,950 


113,119 


269.602 







The duty is 10 per cent ad valorem. 
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TBXTILBB. 



There has been a large increase at this port in importations of mous- 
selines, cotton and woolen Italians^ gray a-Q^ white shirtings — i. e., 
unbleached and bleached muslins — but mese are of small moment to 
American exporters, as they do not share in the trade. The value 
imported into Japan last year was the largest ever known, and 
amounted to $3,631,005. 

HOW TO REACH JAPANESE TRADE. 

The most important step an exporter seeking trade in this country 
can take, provided his line will wan'ant the expense, is to visit these 
markets himself or send here an efficient representative, in order to 
obtain a personal knowledge of trade conditions. This brings him into 
direct relations not only with foreign but also with native firms, and, 
practically speaking, this is the only way that most native firms can be 
safely reached, as much caution is necessarv in making sales to them. 
The responsibility and general business character of some Japanese 
merchants need to be rigidly inspected before trade relations are 
opened with them, though there are many reputable native merchants 
in this country. Japanese merchants are ambitious for direct f oreip n 
ti'ade, and 89.6 per cent of the imports into this country are now being 
made through them. Exporters, whose trade prospects will not warrant 
the expense of a commercial tour to Japan, should combine with others. 
This is not often done in the United States, as it is thought best for a 
salesman's energies to be confined to a certain line, but it would be 
much more appRcable to trade in places so remote as Japan. 

The next best way for an intending exporter would be to visit the 
home offices of branch houses in this country, and inform himself of 
the trade wants of Japan, and if possible sell his wares or products 
through these establishments. Sometimes, good results are obtained by 
addressing letters direct to the branch houses themselves. 

The least eflfective way to obtain foreign trade is to spend monev in 
sending circulars. Hotel reading rooms and private offices in the flast 
are filled with them, to almost no purpose wnatever. Printed corre- 
spondence arrives by the bushel, and it is passed by comparatively 
unnoticed; but if a wide-awake salesman arrives upon the ground, one 
who understands his business and has what the market calls for, he 
generally receives full recognition. 

In a word, it may be said that commercial travelers are as necessary 
for the development of business in Japan as they are in the United 
States. 

Japan* s chief exports, with Kob^s exports stated where they exceed one-half of the total 



Japan's ex- 
ports. 



Kobe's ex- 
ports. 



Raw and mannfactnred silk. . . 

Cotton yarns 

Coal 

Copper 

Tea 

Matches 

straw braids 

Rioe 

Matting 

Camphor 

Porcelain 

Raw cotton (foreign produce). 



136,020,571 
10,263.462 
9,975,987 
6,814,782 
4,499,889 
2,868,914 
2,004,529 
1,781,182 
1,648,400 
1,529,210 
1,231,010 
666,296 



88,405,271 
■'8,*792,'526 



2,709,166 
1,789,188 
1,193,884 
1,604,348 
1,490,186 
907,217 
676.425 
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REVIEW OF EXPORTS. 

Export of coUon yam. 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1897 


Pounds. 
47,044.059 
78,794,214 
118,207,006 
67,946,647 


16,672,262 


1898 


8,877,815 


1899 


11,719,817 


1900 


8,396,271 







No other one of Japan's exports suffered so severely last year in 
consequence of the Cninese insurrection as did her yarn products. 
These had been large and growing rapidly for several years preced- 
ing, and their curtailment was a sad blow to the Osaka cotton mills, 
but, as elsewhere stated, commercial relations with China have now 
been partially resumed, and exports of yarns and yarn products are 
again getting upon a good basb. 



PRODUCTnON OF COPPEB. 



The production of copper in Japan has increased materially during 
late years. Since the Cnina-Japan war, much has been used in this 
country in connection with armament, electrical engineering, and ship 
building. The export of refined copper alone has become so large 
that it now ranks fourth in point of value. 

The demand has grown so that its value has risen from $12.70 per 
picul (132.277 pounds) in 1896 to $21.17 in 1900, an advance of 661 
per cent. 

No estimate of the total production for 1900 has yet been given out, 
but one for 1899 placed the output at 55,567,600 pounds. 

The extensive copper mines of K. Sumitomo are located in this con- 
sular district and 26,044,840 pounds of copper, valued at $8,792,520, 
were shipped from this port during last year. 

During 1900, $6,337,516 worth of coarse and refined copper, mostly 
refined, was exported from all Japan. Three-fourths of this value 
went to Hongkong, presumably for reshipment to European countries. 
The United States took $63,300 worth. 

Manufactures of copper were also exported, valued at $87,768. 



TEA. 



Tea firing is carried on to a large extent at this port and is nearly 
all in the hands of foreigners. 

The larger part of the tea crop is pan fired. Machinery has been 
introduced for firing tea, but it is claimed that the old process of stir- 
rii^ by hand produces the best result. 

R is found upon inquiry that the United States inspection law, 
which excludes inferior teas, is looked upon favorably by both tea 
groT^ers and exporters at this port. As m the case of mattings, the 
United States takes the larger portion of this export. 

The total export of tea from Japan last year amounted to $4,499,838, 
and from this port to $1,771,620. Of the first-named valuation, the 
United States took $3,542,041 worth, and from this port a quantity 
valued at $1,557,001. Hawaii took, in addition, $7,268 worth from 
Japan; the Philippine Islands^ none. ^ l 
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The various teas exported from Japan during 1900 and their values 
were: 

Values of teas exported from Japan in 1900, 



Green (pan fire) $2,808,132 

Green (basket fire) 1 , 227, 977 

Black 294,472 

Bancha 15,482 

Brick 21,832 



Dust $113,771 

Lump 18,172 

Total 4,499,833 



MATTINGS. 



From May to April, inclusive, during 1899-1900, there were 
exported from this country 487,580 rolls of matting, and during the 
corresponding period of 1900-1901, 494,389 rolls. Taking the export 
values of 1899 and 1900 as a basis, it is found that the average value 
per roll has declined from $3.76 in 1899 to $3.45 during 1900. As 
nearly all this export goes to the United States, it is shown by the 
above that there is there a continually increasing demand for the poorer 
qualities of mattings which pay the least proportion of duty. 

The principal matting manufacturing localities are in this consular 
district; the majority of the product is therefore shipped from this 
port. 

The year opened with comparatively small stocks, the princi^ rea- 
son for this oeing a constant rise in the cost of rush, which in turn 
compelled the use of much poor raw material. 

In order to avoid deterioration, an association had been formed in 
Kobe by leading Japanese merchants to inspect all mattings and mats 
coming from the country districts for export. This was intended to 
be done before delivery to the foreign merchants, who are the princi- 
pal shippers of matting to the United States; but in view of the scar- 
city and nigh cost of raw material, the association was not able to carry 
out its proj^ramme so far as it related to the rush crop of the previous 
year; but it has done so with the crop of 1900. 

There has been an increased demand from the United States for the 
stenciled or jacquard mattings, and it has been shown that by the 
new process of printing, fast colors can be obtained. 

The American demand for Chikugo grades is claimed to be double 
the year's production, although the output for this season has been 
increased to about 100,000 rofls. 

The better grades of Okayama mattings are very largely shut out 
from United States markets in consequence of the huge demand for 
classes covered by the lowest rate of duty. The market for this grade 
has been so great that much matting of a very trashy nature has gone 
forward. 

The valuation of the matting export is much less than it would be, 
were conditions such as to invite the shipment of a fair proportion of 
the better qualities. 

Exportation of mattings from Japan, 

1897 $1,588,905 

1898 1,836,619 

1899 1,826,741 

1900 1,648,400 
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The following table shows that Japan's rice export in 1900 was but 
little over one-tnird of that in 1899, and that the import in 1900 was 51 
per cent gi'eater than in 1899; definitely stated, the exeess of impoi-t 
last year was $2,711,593, against an excess of export the year before 
of $2,102,478. Therefore, as compared with 1899, Japan seems to 
have had use, during 1900, for an additional quantity of rice valued 
at $4,863,872; and the crop of last year was considered 5 per cent 



above the average. 



Japan export. . 
Japan Import . 



1899. 



S6,120,4U 
2,968,162 



1900. 



$1,781,181 
4,492,924 



About 28 per cent of Japan's rice export of last year went to the 
United States, and Australia, Russian Asia, and Hongkong followed 
in order. Two-thirds of the country's total export was shipped from 
Kobe. 

Of Japan's great rice import in 1898, amounting to over 48,000,000 
yen ($23,904,000), 25,000,000 yen ($12,450,000) came from French 
India, Korea sending less than 3,000,000 yen ($1,494,000) worth; 
while during 1900 French India sent only $1,364,160 worth, against 
Korea's exportation of $2,347,693. 

Exportations of rice from Japan last year to the United States and 
possessions were: 

United States $503,938 

Hawaii 4, 428 

Philippine Islands 575 

Exportations of rice from Hiogo (Kobe), during last year, to the 
United States and possessions were: 

United States $329,778 

Hawaii : 39,020 

Philippine Islands 575 

VEGBTABLB WAX. 

The total export of vegetable wax from Japan last year was valued 
at $257, 184, and nearly allwas manufactured at this port. About 70 per 
cent of this product clears the port of Kobe nominally for Hongkong, 
but it is said that Hongkong has no use for vegetable wax, and that 
shipments are directed tnere because it is a free port at which no cus- 
toms returns are kept. Thus, only the shippers can obtain a knowledge 
of the real destination. 

It is claimed that shipments of other kinds of merchandise have been 
thus diverted; and if so, the Japanese customs returns would be no 
safe criterion as to the countries of imports. 

The returns show that but $12,772 worth was sent from this port 
last year to the United States, but the strong presumption is that a 
large proportion of the shipment of vegetable wax to Hongkong 
finally reached the United States. 

The berries from which this product is made grow on several varie- 
ties of sumach or lacquer trees in the provinces bordering on the 
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inland sea. The wax is found deposited in the layers of the external 
portion of the berry, and is extracted by several processes, after which 
the crude product is shipped to Kobe and to Osasa, where it is heated 
in large kettles, and after skimming and grading is poured while hot 
into earthen trays to cool. It is then regraded and packed for ship- 
ment into cases of about 200 to 250 pounds. 

This product is extensively used here in the manufacture of lacquer, 
in making Japanese candles for home consumption, and in polisning 
wood; also as a general substitute for beeswax. 

The production varies largely in quantity from year to year; when 
there is a small crop, it is mostly exported, while in case of a large one 
the Japanese demand is increased. 

Shipments at this port amounted to only 4,514,709 pounds last year, 
compared with 7,178,275 pounds in 1899. 

MATCHES. 

Japanese matches are sent in large quantities to India, China, and 
the Straits Settlements. This port ships practically the total export. 
The demand is for low prices, and consequently makers have but little 
opportunity to improve quality. Labor and materials are both advanc- 
ing, and thev will necessarily soon force prices upward. 

Exports show a decline during the last three years. 

Export of matches from Japan. 





Quantity. 


Value. 


1886 


Qroes, 
21,877,800 
18,960,800 
18,261,943 


tS, 050, 688 


1899 


2,839,796. 


1900 


2,709,156 







CAMPHOR. 



Japan's camphor exportation is nearly all confined to this port. The 
total export last year was $1,632,209, and from this port ll,490,176. 

Exportationsof camphor oil from Japan were valued at $^,513, and 
this also was nearly all shipped from Kobe. 



STRAW BRAID. 



This is an important article of export and a growing one, as may be 
seen by the following table. Osaka and Hiogo f urnisn nearly all sent 
from Japan. 

Shipments from this port have been: 

1897 $986,344 

1898 921,113 

1899 : 1,234,583 

1900 1,798,182 

The export goes principally to the United States and England. 

Stoppage of shipments from China worked to the advantage of the 
Japanese manufacturer, and prices were higher than in 1899, until the 
Chinese article a^in entered the market. Some new and -fine patterns 
were turned out m Japan, but makers asked such high prices lor them 
that the orders were hmited. 
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JAPANEBB CURIOS. 



During the earlier days of foreign trade in Japan, there existed a 
great demand for more or less ancient articles, designated under the 
general name of curios. They consisted largely of old carvings, 
bronzes, vases, antique war trappings, swords, and similar articles; 
but, as time passed on, the supply of these genuine articles was greatly 
reduced. Then the wily Japanese trader began to have " old curios'' 
manufactured to order, and for a time, he was quite successful; but 
the demand for ancient curios has lareely passed. Many articles of 
both age and merit can yet be obtainea, but the spurious curios have 
to an extent spoiled the market, and caused a more general inquiry 
for the modern works of art, which are so beautifully made by the 
Japanese people. 

There are many factories in this consular district which are constantly 
turning out these wares, some of which are marvelous exhibitions of 
workmanship. 

The finer works of art, now being sought in preference to the curios 
of ancient time, consist largely of rare Cloisonne and Damascene wares, 
bronze vases, ivory carvings, lacquered goods, etc., all of which are 
extensively manufactured in this district. 

Some of the finer articles, even if very small in size, require months 
of patient labor, and can be made only by men whose eyes and hands 
have been trained to the work from childhood. 



PORCELAIN AND EARTHENWARE. 



The earthenware industry is. one of the principal pursuits of the 
Japanese people, the total output of factories in Japan amounting to 
more than 50,000,000 yen ($2,490,000) a year. 

The prefecture of Hiogo is the principal center for the manufacture 
of porcelain, and about two-thirds of the quantity shipped goes from 
this port. 

The foreign demand for these products has fallen oflf greatly of late, 
and it is chiefly due to the fact that, during recent years, they have been 
deteriorating. This is an error into which many Japanese producers 
fall, not only in the manufacture of porcelain but in other industries. 
The fact is deplored by public men or the country, who would be' glad 
to see the manufacturing and mercantile interests of Japan placed upon 
a more enduring basis. It is much to the credit of the Japanese authori- 
ties that they are now contemplating measures to restore the prosperity 
of this ancient industry. 

The total export of this ware during last year was $1,231,008, and 
of this there was sent to the United States a valuation of $611,938; to 
Hawaii, $7,302; to the Philippine Islands, $3,662. 

JAPANESE STEAMSHIP SERVICE. 

To one unacquainted With conditions in the Far East, it is probable 
that the Japanese mercantile marine would prove a revelation. 

In no other line is the progressive spirit of Japan better shown than 
the sudden growth of her carrying trade. This branch of industry 
received a great stimulus at the close of the China-Japan war, as it 
gave the shipping classes an opportunity to obtain many good vessels 
upon advantageous teims. 

H. Doc. 320 58 ^ . 
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Among the ships which at all times dot the harbor of Kobe are not 
only coasting vessels, but a number of Japanese ships destined for for- 
eign ports. Those bound for Europe and America are genexttUy offi- 
cered by foreign captains, in order to invite the patronage of foreign- 
ers, who might be indisposed as* vet to sail with native masters. 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha is the leading Japanese line, and it fre- 
quently adds to its fleet of fine vessels. A new liner has just been 
completed for this company at the Mitsu Bishi yard at Nagasaki for 
the Seattle route — the Kaga Maru^ a handsome steamer of 6,301 gross 
tons, which in every respect is an important addition to the Pacific 
coast service. 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha has a fortnightly sei^vice with the follow- 
ing vessels between Hongkong and Seattle, called the Hongkong and 
America Line, which is run in connection with the Great Northern 
Railway at Seattle: 



steamers. 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


Steamers. 


Gross ton- 
nage. 


KinshiuMani 


8,854 
6,128 
4,806 
8,230 


Tosa Mam 


5,823 
6 301 


Kamakura Mam 


Kaga Mam (new) 


Riojun Mam 


Total ...'. 




Idzumi Mam 


30.187 








The three Japanese steamers running in connection with the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company are vessels owned by the Toyo Kisen Kabu- 
shiki Kaisha, are good sailers, and are well patronized by foreign 
traveler. 



Tonnage entered and cleared at the port of Kobe (from customs returns). 
STBAMEB8. 



Nationality. 


Entered 1900. ; Cleared 1900. 


Number. 


Tonnage. .Number. 


Tonnage. 


Austrian 


14 

1 

445 

1 

1 

2 

51 

113 

C28 

24 

2 

47 


40,444 \ 14 

1,291 1 

1,145,366 1 446 


40,444 


Belgian 


1,291 


British 


1, 146, 482 


Chinese 


826 


1 


826 


Danish 


2,200 
8,940 
112,672 
867,021 
936,375 
46,477 
4,580 
106,021 


1 

2 

51 

113 


2,200 


Dutch 


8,940 


French ..'■ 


112.665 


German 


S59.683 


Japanese 


588 903.720 


Norwegian 


25 


48,822 


Russian 


2 
47 


4,530 


United States 


106,129 






Total 


1,324 


2,757,163 


1,291 


2,780,782 










SAILING VESSi 


:ls. 




British 


16 
6 

8 
1 
6 


34,698 
13,515 
2,428 
1,467 
7,678 


14 1 29,875 


German 


7 1 13,582 


Japanese 


6 1 2,263 


Russian 


1 1,467 


United States 


6 7,768 






Total 


87 


59,786 


^ M.94R 








Grand total 


1,861 


2,816,949 


1,325 


2,785,577 
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CONCLUSION. 

The large percentage of Japanese trade already acquired by Ameri- 
can exporters, so <^uickly after they began to seek it, shows that our 
pi'oducts are especially suited to E^astern markets, and that increased 
exertion to introduce them will produce increased results. 

Samuel S. Lyon, Cormd. 

HiOGO (Kobe), Septembei^ 21, 1901. 



TRADE IK 1901. 



The foreign trade of Hiogo (Kobe) for the first six months of 
19C1 amounted to $50,780,515, viz: Imports, $32,298,120; exports, 
$18,482,395. 

The figures of the foreign trade of Kobe for the first six months of 
this year, compared with those of the same period of last year, were: 



Description. 



Importe 

Exports 

Excess of imports 



1900. 



$43,452,060 
17,338,490 



26,113,569 I 



$82,298,120 
18,482,395 



18,815,726 



A decrease of 25^^ P®r cent is noticeable in imports and an increase 
of 6i per cent in exports. 



TRADE BY COUNTRIES. 



Trade of Kobe^ by countrieSf for the find six months of 1901, compared with that of the 
corresponding period of 1900. 



GouDtries. 



Chins 

Hongkong 

British India 

Korea 

Annam and other French India . 

Russian Afda 

Philippine Islands 

Siam 

Dutch India 



Great Britain 

France 

Germany 

Belgium , 

Switzerland 

Jtaly 

Austria 

Russia 

Sweden and Norway. 

Holland 

Turlcey 

Spain 

Portugal 

Denmark 



Exports. 



1900. 



16,827,077 

4,966,175 

539,172 

101, 138 

4,476 

173, 176 

36,311 

1,469 

12,504 



879,941 

254,245 

150,046 

11,138 



42,637 

5,763 

4,855 

140 

13,134 
2,387 
2,522 



391 



1901. 



078,648 

867.862 

599,578 

85,649 

945 

23.081 

180,740 

1,969 

9,085 



,435,108 

265,416 

589,347 

44,523 

95 

104,816 

206,273 

5,617 

187 

72,727 

10,209 

4,241 



2.184 



Imports. 



1900. 



13,483,492 

499,888 

8,908,000 

98,574 

465,550 

248,878 

78,652 

89,082 

881,044 



7,106,006 

1,131,076 

2,880,419 

1,084,202 

342,088 

22,933 

718,142 

262 

44,608 

56,862 



9,266 
106 
67 



83,410,068 
463,285 
9,776,678 
874,164 
565,604 
258 
826,597 
106,529 
283,032 



5,266,515 

443,707 

2,655,441 

627,627 

309, 121 

11,490 

758,752 

34,519 

46,677 

40,531 

211 

3,571 

2,857 

615 
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Trade of Kobe, by countries, for the first six months of 1901, etc, — Continued. 



Countries. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


1900. 


1901. 


1900. 


190L 


AMERICA. 

United States 


«2, 502, 502 
207,288 


$2,971,884 
168,188 


$14,892,701 

10,849 

3,805 

322 

144,524 


$6,048,431 

12,ft66 

248 


Canada and other British America 


Peru 


Mexico 




2,828 

463,867 

276,754 

8,187 

20,207 


811 


ALL OTHER. 

Australia 


8U,937 
109,492 
15,898 
172,781 


147, 798 


Hawaii 


401 


Egypt 


878.125 
877,678 


434,795 


Other countries 


158,221 






Total 


17,888,490 


18,482,895 


43,452,059 


32,298,120 



Principal exports and imports of Kobe during first six months of 1900 and 1901. 

EXPORTS. 



Articles. 



Value. 



1900. 



1901. 



Tea 

Rice 

Fish, cuttle 

Kanten, or vegetable coUe 

Shrimps 

Mushrooms (shiitalce) 

Cigarettes 

Buttons 

Camphor 

Antimony 

Copper 

Wax, vegetable , 

Silk, Noehi and waste 

Silk piece goods, Habutae and others 

Cotton: 

Yams 

Blankets 

Flannels 

Piece goods (gray shirtings) 

T-cloths 

To wels 

Carpets— cotton, hemp, and woolen 

Bamboo , 

Lumber and planks , 

Manufactures of 

Brushes , 

Fans 

Glass, looking, and other manufactures of 

Clocks, hanging and standing 

Toys , 

Lacquered ware 

Furs 

Lamps, and parts of 

Matcnes 

Mats and mattings 

Porcelain and earthen ware 

Bronze, manufactures of 

Screens , 

Papers 

Straw plaits 

Cotton undershirts and drawers 

Umbrellas, European 

All other articles 

Total 

Reexports (foreign produce) 



$479,418 
544,444 

84,196 
370,621 

28,786 

97,482 
134,624 

95,873 
630,025 

82,545 

1,620,913 

154,809 

242,779 

94,267 

5,564,459 
58,642 
46,047 

279,986 
42,816 
96.803 

190,663 
98,377 
38,268 
85,156 
81,849 

266,792 

100,425 
81,190 
63,191 
34,650 

156,791 

65,977 

1,442,710 

802,850 

426,956 
31,587 
80,499 
77,980 

689,871 
46,820 

272,979 
1,716,887 



17,888,490 



$586, 2S4 

1,882,292 

64.755 

835,131 

46.443 

112,543 

277, M2 

64,810 

1,061,624 

13.653 

1,651,177 

114,064 

101,174 

25,297 

4,817,719 
25,828 
S4,2:» 
52,147 
97,171 
85,769 

171,234 
93,406 
87,985 
77,644 

101.969 

124,399 
70,651 
62,218 
51,397 
48,918 
72,863 

147,213 
1.638,835 
1,227,279 

892,518 
86,958 
86,961 
79,429 

696,965 
84,737 

308.972 
2,021,360 



18,482,395 



781,864 



169,873 
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Prindpal exports and imports of Kobe during first six months of 1900 and 1901 — Cont'd. 

IMPORTS. 



Articles. 



Value. 



1900. 1902. 



Loeomotiye engines, and parts of. 
Machinery: 

Spinning, and parts of 

All others, ana parts of 

Chlorate of potash 

Aniline dyes 

Indigo, dry 

Glass, window 

Beans, peas, and pulses 

Rice . 



Cotton seed . 
Leather..... 
Iron: 



Pig. 



Bai, rod, plate, and sheet . 

Sheet, galvanized 

Nails 

Pipes and tubes 

Steel rails 

Zinc . 



Kerosene oil , 

Wool 

Paper 

Sugar, brown and white 

Cotton: 

Raw 

On the seeds 

Yams 

Prints 

Satins , 

Silk and cotton plush 

Soda, caustic 

Shirtings, gray and white 

Woolen yams , 

Flannels , 

Italian cloths , 

Mouflsrline de laine , 

Woolen cloths 

Flax, hemp, and jute 

Oilcakes , 

Materials of bridges and buildings 

Railway cars, passenger and freight, and parts of.. 
Flours, wheat , 



ATfother articles. 

Total 

Reimports 



990,722 

184,880 
761,686 
161,208 
228,138 
516,895 
140,219 
882,663 
824,482 
164,302 
210,403 

195,094 

1,237,425 

229,783 

348,945 

225.216 

128,658 

810,887 

l,611,9M 

126,674 

485,358 

1,691,904 

1,328,322 
292,108 
691,474 
808,635 
474,608 
144,056 
166,369 
774,078 
88,094 
41,233 
88,687 
1,215,162 
79,736 
129,604 
809,280 
264,646 
115,292 
858,721 
150,615 
805,549 



6, 



48,482,069 



1281,525 

281,114 
981,295 
116,676 
124, 192 
339,796 
106,901 
332,140 
892,770 
191,336 
104,609 

801,803 
671,473 
124,944 
127,864 
66,311 
181,179 
111,837 

1,564,841 
204,888 
422,692 

2,209,914 

13,780,146 
183,117 
252,476 

11,960 
447,640 

42,686 

91,807 
208,914 

63,842 
7,659 

41,831 
680,549 

73,716 
246,602 
776,980 
188,083 

76,567 



121,680 
5,187,313 



32,298,120 



70,206 



26,780 



Imports and exports of bullion and spede, January 1 to June SO, 



Description. 



1900. 



1901. 



Coin and bullion exported.. 
Coin and bullion imported . 



S10,063,970 
8,074,622 



$2,838,511 
621,627 



Duties, fees J etc., January 1 to June SO. 



Description. 


1900. 


1901. 


Customs duties (imports only) 


91,619,029 
16.587 
24,226 


91,826,244 
22, M") 


Tonnage dues......' .'.'. 


Miscellaneous.; 


, 21,258 




Total 


1,668,842 


1,869,647 
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UNITED STATEfiKKOBE TBADE. 

Trade with the United States during the first six months of 1898-1901. 
IMPORTS. 



Articles. 



1899. 



I 



1900. 



Increase 
over 1900. 



Decrease 
in 1901. 



Cotton, raw 

Kerosene oil 

Rails and railway material . 

Tobacco 

Leather: 

Sole 

Other 

Pig iron 

Iron nails 

Cfuivas 

Clocks, and parts of 

Machlnery: 

Electro-dynamo 

Paper-making 

Other 

Locomotives. 



Watches, and parts of 

Condensed milk 

Bone, animal 

Paraffin wax 

Iron screws, bolts, nuts, etc 

Cigarettes 

Wood, planks, etc 

Flour 

Bicycles 

Iron wire ; 

Zinc, sheet 

Paper, printing 

Implements and tools of farm- 
ers and mechanics 

All other comestibles 

Sugar of milk 

Another drugs, chemicals, and 
medicines 

Gold, silver, and platinum 
liquid 

Pasteboard 

Paper boxes for cigarettes 

Phosphatic manure 

Lubricating oil 

Iron: 

Pipes and tubes 

Sheet 

Bars 

All other 



tS, 297, 418 
724.114 
211,371 
180,570 

64,161 
5,811 
46,518 
66,696 
20,051 
7,318 

' 2,662 

1,691 

70,742 

143,716 

20,296 

24,471 

14,053 

39,384 

7,142 

42,091 

10,303 

59,483 

7,126 

2,626 



$4,354,904 
743,994 
106,966 
382,487 

14,487 

794 

26,416 

152,585 

1,968 

4,739 

3,478 

3,596 
21,527 
130,847 

4,466 
13,484 

8,519 
215,181 

4,048 
19.926 

2,316 
81,887 

3,975 



78,906 

3,962 
3,639 



3,834 

2,839 
4,432 
29,880 



37,203 

44,719 

15,088 

4,252 

2,296,546 



27,906 

6.736 
1,870 
1,986 

4,499 

2,234 
26,681 
38,955 
34,441 
50,176 

15,084 

4,228 

5,437 

719,866 



$11.860, 252 

1,288,165 

57,916 

59 

86.506 

7,142 

42 

241,776 

11.465 

1,969 

2,484 

31.146 

78.102 

6,144 

17,049 

30,060 

4,144 

117,718 

229 

5 

29,348 

343,453 

18,427 

47,500 

25,945 

34,440 

8,385 
6,245 
8,188 

11,212 

9,281 

34,093 

58,804 

463,478 

100,226 

115,771 
164 



Total 7,640,108 



7,242,619 



251,044 



14,892,701 



12,692,220 

1,564.342 

127,074 

240 

35,188 
6,696 



1266,187 

69,158 

181 



98,666,032 



49,424 
8,796 
23,477 

78 

6,887 

212.195 

154,578 

28,939 

21,681 

15,706 

65,941 

8,648 



21,608 



51.316 

446 

42 

192,362 

2,660 



139,098 
148,434 
11,890 



2.366 
24.309 



11,662 
"8,'4i9" 



8,379 
"6i,'772 



82,228 

284, on 

26,083 
32 
19 

12.193 

8,653 
6,635 



2,880 
6*666* 



109,: 



47,468 
25,926 
22.247 



318 
890 



9,115 

3,773 

96,896 

22,748 

1 

36,605 

46,902 

43,482 

27,215 

430,820 



62,808 



8,188 
2.097 
6,45« 



^477 
63,6Ea 



43,268 
27,215 
179,776 



6,048,431 



999,688 



9,843.968 



EXPORTS. 



Matting 

Tea: 

Black , 

Qreen ,..., 

Rice 

Rugs and carpets ... 

Porcelain ware 

Straw braid , 

Fans 

Camphor 

Bamboo screens 

Other bamboo ware. 

Bamboos , 

Screens , 

Camphor oil 

Paper ware 

Bronze ware 

Other metal ware . . . 

Vegetable wax 

Papers 

Matches 

Lanterns (paper) ... 

Rags, cotton 

Brushes, tooth 

Other brushes 

Toys 

Cloisonne ware 

Sake 

Chillies 

All other , 



Total 



1808, 854- 

852 

522,680 

147,052 

78,278 

87,165 

55,770 

26.925 

93,656 

8,386 

7,321 

14,682 

40,922 

1,589 

11,608 

2,934 

2,504 

5,386 

10,898 

1,262 

2,126 

48,408 

44,689 

19,686 

6,862 

2,296 

1,204 



115,828 



2,164,222 



$891,966 



466,472 

415,621 

46,199 

100,166 

134,181 

26,525 

117,060 

12,801 

11,617 

23,208 

14,617 

12,809 

13,269 

13,786 

5,241 

8,687 

12,887 

1,739 

5,197 

3,479 

34,092 

13,209 

7,079 

8,140 

1,662 

5,663 

41,349 



2.431,170 



$781,020 $1,163,685 $432,665 



89.459 

331,320 

143,206 

23,372 

183,743 

285,075 

101,636 

294,414 

27,796 

875 

27,646 

14,790 

8,085 

12,424 

10,753 

10,901 

6,128 

20,018 

976 

11,466 

54,903 

46,803 

23,293 

13,868 

4,383 

8,887 

6,874 

118,960 



2,602,602 



18,876 

491,908 

292.680 

39,286 

188,565 

188,068 

86,066 

158,745 

9,668 

16,596 

20,639 

16,319 

17,715 

9,899 

16,770 

8,688 

5,847 

88,707 

7 

9,225 



49,213 
43.019 

1,127 
12,568 

6,889 
25,921 
101,866 



2,971,884 



160,663 
149,474 
10.864 



15.728 



1,629 
14,630 



6,017 



18.689 



2,410 
19,726 



8,180 
2,062 
19,547 



861,989 



$26,068 



178 

51.967 

65.660 

185.669 

18.182 



7,007 



2,625 



969 

2.240 

51.908 



12.731 



12.064 



892,657 
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REVIEW OF PRINCIPAL EXPORTS FROM KOBE. 

Matting. — The manufacture of matting for export continues to 
expand, and a large number of workers are now employed In the 
inaustry. The area of land devoted to the cultivation of the reed or 
rush from which matting is made shows a great increase, and the crop 
for this year has proved exceptionally good. 

Straw braid. — The export of straw braid from Kobe during the first 
six months of 1901 amounted to ^96,965, of which $183,088 worth 
was exported to the United States. Compared with the corresponding 
period of last year, this is an increase oi $107,594 in the total export 
and a decrease of $61,987 in the amount exported to the United States. 

It may be noted Uiat last year, there was a very good supply of 
materials and a very favorable market. 

Camphor. — In 1899, when the Government monopoly on Formosa 
camphor went into operation, camphor rose from 67. 50 yen ($28.64) to 
82 yen ($40.84) per picul (133i pounds). At that time it was thought 
that the exporters of Kobe, whose supplies had been largely drawn 
from Formosa, would in the future have to ^et them from the main- 
land, and as the supply of the raw material m the mainland was con- 
sidered limited, the dealers in Kobe would necessarily suflfer. It now 
seems to be the general impression that Japan has ample raw material 
from which the trade can be supplied, independent of that produced in 
Formosa. 

The following table gives the fluctuation in price per picul of crude 
camphor since the Government monopoly went into operation: 

[Quotations per picul (1331 pounds).] 



Yen. Dollars. 



June 

August 

September -. . 

1900. 

January 

April 

July 

August 

1901. 

January , 

April 

July 

August 

October 



67.60 
66.00 
82.00 



81.60 
96.00 
87.00 
90.00 



88.00 
84.00 
76.00 
72,00 
83.00 



28.64 
32.87 
40.84 



40.68 
47.81 
48.38 
44.82 



43.82 
41.83 
37.85 
35.86 
41.33 



There are two products of crude camphor exported from Kobe, one 
being produced from the camphor wood in tiapan, the other being 
proouced by distillation from camphor oil, the product of the distilla- 
tion of the wood in Formosa. The Formosa crude camphor also comes 
to this market for export and refining. 

The Japanese Government has a large refinery at Kobe, which is 
operated m the interest of the monopoly. 

There are several other refineries here, operated in the interest of 
general trade. 

^ The Japan production is said to be superior to the Formosa product, 
first, on account of quality, and, secondly, on account of the mode of 
packing. The Formosa camphor is packed in zinc-lined cases, and in 
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consequence retains the moisture, while the Japan product is packed 
in wooden tubs, which allows the air tor enter, and b}^ the time it 
reaches the foreign market it is said to be in better condition than 
that packed in zinc. 

Porcdainware. — ^The porcelain ware manufactured annually in Japan 
amounts to about 12,500,000, of which about 11,000,000 is exported to 
foreign countries. 

Formerly, the practice was to use wood in firing, but of late coal or 
charcoal have been substituted, and in consequence about $250,000 
annually is saved in the process of manufacture. The ware fired with 
coal at first showed a blackish tinge, but this defect has since been 
overcome, and that shown recently at the Kyoto exhibition from the 
school is said to be quite free from this blemish. 

Biiga. — Large stocks have accumulated in the godownsof the weav- 
ers, while sales are only half what they were last year, when the supply 
of raw material was ample and prices cheap. The market has declined 
from 10 to 20 per cent, and as tne present prices do not pay expenses, 
many weavers are suspending business, with the result of a decrease 
in the output. 

Ooal, — The demand for coal in Japan is said to be so great that the 
supply is quite inadequate, despite the fact that the output has increased 
by 20 to 30 per cent. 

The improvement of the market is partly attributed to the settle- 
ment of the Chinese trouble, and partly to an increase in the export of 
coal to south China and Australia. 

Tea. — ^The new crop t^ fi rst appeared on the market on April 29, liK)l , 
but did not begin to arrive in quantity until May 5. Total receipts of 
these to June 30 were 70,000 piculs * (9,331,000 poods), as against 68,000 
piculs to same date in 1900. Weather conditions were very favorable 
for the growing leaf, and quality showed some improvement over last 
season, the improvement beine more marked in cup than in leaf, the 
latter often showing signs of nasty and careless manipulation; but in 
spite of its rather raffled appearance, it fired up so well that the 
nnished product, as shipped, compared favorably with last season's 
crop, both in style and infusion. 

This to some extent is owing to a decreased product from several 
districts from which inferior teas of fairly good appearance are 
grown, the farmers in these districts finding it more profitable to 
raise other crops. These teas are mainly used for mixing, and reduc- 
ing the cost of better descriptions. 

Buying by exporters began on May 6, and continued on a liberal 
scale during that and the following month, total settlements to June 
30 being 65,000 piculs agairist 66,000 piculs at same date last year. 

The market opened on about the same basis as last year, and pric^es 
for the higher grades were without material change during the months 
of May and June. During the latter month, however, with more lib- 
eral offerings of the lower descriptions, prices for these became easier, 
and at the close they were procurable at 50 cents to %1 below prices 
ruling at same date in previous year. 

Rice. — It is believed that the rice crop this year will be above the 
average. In consequence, quotations on the rice market during 

»In commercial transactations the picul is equal to 133 J pounds. The customs 
returns rate the picul at 132.277 poimds. 
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the month of September rapidly declined throughout the Empire. 
Quotations for forward delivery in the Osaka Rice Exchange, which 
rose to over 17 yen (|8.47) per koku (4.96 bushels) were afterwards 
quoted at about 12 yen ($6.98). For immediate delivery quotations 
ruled high, but they are gradually declining. 

Japan imports nee from Korea, China, Siam, British India, and 
French India for home consumption, on account of cheapness (this 
amounted to $892,774 for the first six months of 1901). and exports the 
home production to foreign countries, on account of quality and the 
high price it commands. 

The Japanese rice has a better appearance and the grain is larger 
and fuller than that imported. 

The following table gives the values of Japanese rice exported to 
various countries during the first six months of this year: 



Country. 


Value. 

1284,220 

S4,188 

66,891 

282 

16,761 

173,080 


Country. 


Value. 


Austndia 


Great Britain 


t252,26» 


B4^1fi[1nm 


Hongkon^r 


607,082 


Briuflh America 


United States 


277,740 
290,926 


China 


Other countries 


France 


Total 


Qprmany . . . . , 


1,892,294 









PRINCIPAL IMPORTS AT KOBE. 
RAW COTTON. 



The following tabulated statistics, compiled from the Japan Cotton 
Merchants' Union, show the number of bales of raw cotton imported 
from the diflferent countries at Kpbe from January to October 6 of 
1900 and 1901: 



County. 


1900 


1901 


United States 


Bales. 
262,181 
183,864 
206,488 
4,623 


BaUs. 
76,601 


China 


103,678 


India 


880,288 


Bgypt , - 


4,658 








Total 


596,106 
14,619 


664,070 


Reexported -- --- -- -- -- 


8,699 








Net Irnporti* 


•"81,687 


665,471 





The estimated weight of an American bale of cotton is about 500 
pounds, Indian about 400 pounds, and Chinese about 100 pounds. 

There is no appreciable diflference in the aggregate tiude; but an 
increase of 174,745 bales is noticeable in imports of Indian grades for 
the first six months of 1901 compared with those of the corresponding 
period of 1900, and a decrease of 176,530 bales in the imports of Ameri- 
can grades for the same period. 

The relativ^e decrease in American importations -is largely due to the 
high price of the staple as compared with the Indian product during 
the period of this year under review, and to the fact that a proportion 
of the cotton imported in 1900 was held over in stock and sold this 
spring. 

The deficit is made up by an increase in the import of Indian staples, 
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which is principallv due to the speculative element which in the last 
two or three years nas developed m the Japan market; that is to say, 
when prices are high, it is considered safer to operate in Indian. 

The stock in Kobe this year has run very low. On the 11th of 
October, 1901, there were about 23,000 bales, of which about 3,000 
were American. 

The market is dull, and quotations for future contracts are lower 
than usual for the month of October. Mills are not working full 
time, there being a scarcity of labor. 

The market for American middling has fluctuated between 25 yen 
($12.45) and 28 yen ($13.94) per picur(133i pounds), cost, freight, and 
insurance, including 6 per cent for tare during the month of October. 

It is said that the contracts for American middling of the current 
season aggregate, about 50,000 bales for Japan, the Osaka mills taking 
the greater portion. 

The following exhibits give the values of raw cotton imported from 
the different countries at Kobe for the first six months of this year, 
compared with the corresponding period of last year: 





Country 






1900. 


1901. 


United States 








$11,350,250 

8,101,778 

1,364,806 

878,107 

125,879 


«2. 682. 523 


India 


18,705,763 


China 


1,347.124 


Egypt 


434,606 


Other countries . - - 


423 












Total .. 


21,323,822 


13,780,146 






WHEAT 










FLOUR. 







* The consumption of wheat flour is becoming common throughout 
the Empire, the lower grades having the larger demand. 

The importations from the United States are from California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington; the last, being cheapest, has the preference. 

The following table gives the values of wheat flour imported from 
the different countries into Kobe for the first six months of this year, 
compared with the corresponding period of last year: 



Country. 


1900. 


1901. 


United States 


$843,453 

10,603 

4,647 

119 


$234,071 


Australia 


4,161 


British America 




Other countriefi -- 










Total 


858.722 


238,232 







While the- above figures show a decrease in the importations of 
American flour at Kobe for the first six months of 1901 compared 
with the figures of the corresponding period of 1900, they further 
show that the United States supplied 98 per cent of the aggregate 
imports for the period under review. 

There are three grades of Australian flour imported here. No. 1 is 
a hard flour, quotea at $3 a barrel, used for European consumption; 
No. 2, at 20 cents less, which is principally used for Japanese con- 
sumption and a small portion by the European bakers for mixing with 
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the better quality; No. 3, at $2.55, which is the lowest grade and sold 
exclusively for Japanese consumption. These quotations are f. o. b. 
southern Australian ports, and for 200 pounds. 

That quoted at $3 per barrel is said to be better than the " Golden 
Grate" or ''Crown" at $3.25 f. o. b. Pacific coast. The lowest grade 
of Australian flour, at $2.55 f. o. b. southern Australian ports, is sold 
in this market to compete with the lowest American production, but 
the American, being cheaper and whiter in appearance, has a larger 
demand. 

The Australian flour is said to have more body to it than the Ameri- 
can, the analysis, showing 18 per cent more starchy substance, and 
yields more bread to the pound of the same grade, due to climatic 
mfluence and soil. The Australian wheat is principally grown in the 
interior and is like that of the Central States, while that grown along 
the seaboard is much like that grown on the Pacific coast. 

Freights between Japan and the various Australian southern ports 
are lowet than those from the Pacific coast by $1.25 per ton, being 
$3.75 per ton for the Australian ports, Sydney and MellK)urne, and $5 
for the Pacific coast. 

Notwithstanding the advantage Australia has in freight rates over 
America, she can not compete in the flour market on account of her 
uncertainty of supply, due to bad seasons and severe droughts peculiar 
to the wheat belt. 

There are many small mills run by water power in Japan, and a few 
larger ones run by imported machinery, the production of which is a 
coarse grade which can not compete with the imported flour. 

American flour maintains the lead over all otner productions, first 
on account of cheapness, and, second, on account of certainty of supply. 

What is known as ''extra family flour," such as "Golden Gate" or 
"Crown," sells at $3.25, f. o. b. Pacific coast, and is principally 
handled by the European bakers, the fancy grades being from 25 cents 
to 50 cents dearer. 

This market requires a white flour, strong in gluten, to be used for 
bread, cakes, and macaroni. 

There is a good market here for cheap grade flour, about $2.45 per 
barrel, f . o. b. Pacific coast. . 

LUBKICATING onjB. 

The demand for lubricating oil is increasing year by year with the 
general development of the country. Japan is now using modern 
machinery, ana in consequence requires special oils and general oils of 



high grade. 

Those handled in this market are all kinds of mineral lubricating, 
cylinder, engine, machine, dynamo, and spindle oils, besides a variety 
of special oifa, such as air-compressor oil, oil for ice machines, etc. 

American oils have practically no competition from other countries, 
the greatest rivalry being from the Japanese vegetable and mineml 
oils. Until a few years ago, the native mineral oU did not cut much 
figure in this market, but its production is steadily increasing; con- 
sequently competition from that source is growing. There is a strong 
prejudice among Japanese engineers in favor of the native vegetable 
oil for general use on the external parts of engines and machinery, 
so much so that in many cases, the best quality of American mineral 
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lubricating is considered as unfit for use without a fair trial, and often 
without a trial at all. In addition to the native product, large quan- 
tities of Ninchwang castor or bean oils are used, not because they are 
better than the American mineral lubricating oil, but chiefly from the 
prejudice arising out of long-continued use. The native mineral oil is 
of an inferior quality and, except where cheapness in price only is 
regarded, has not as yet succeed^ in displacing American lubricating 
oilto any extent. The native product is improving, however, and in 
time will doubtless prove a more serious competitor. 

The imports for tne first six months of this year, compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, show a decrease of about 25 per 
cent. This, however, can not be taken as an indication of the state 
of trade, as deliveries are the only real test. For the period of this 
year under review, there has been a fair percentage of increase in 
deliveries. 

The excess of imports of last year over the current vear is due to 
importers ordering larger supplies than were required. Thfey make 
requisition on their home offices for the quantities they anticipate will 
meet the requirements of the market, and if their anticipation is not 
realized, the surplus is carried over to the next year; hence a decrease 
is shown in imports for that year. 



In connection with this article, which is taken in Jarge quantities 
from the United States, I would draw attention to the increasing 
importance of the boot and shoe trade, which is sure to make rapid 
progress in this country. Sole and upper leathers should be pushed 
with every possible effort in this market, and as the reputation of 
American goods becomes more general, the trade will be secured and 
largely increased. 

WIRE NAILS. 

These goods are imported from the United States and Germany, and 
at times, the competition is quite close. The United States products 
have been procurable at lower figures this year than those of Germany. 
In order that the American makers may hold the market, it is neces- 
sary that the quality of goods and method of packing should receive 
very close attention, as it is highly essential that the goods should 
arrive in perfect condition. Deliveries in Japan during the last six 
months have been rather poor, and at the present time, there is a good 
stock of nails on hand which are being disposed of with considerable 
loss to the importers. 

BAR IRON. 

Belgian No. 2 is mostly imported into Japan, and if the American 
makers can by any means meet the prices necessary to enter this field, 
a very large amount of business can be done. The specifications of 
sizes are numerous, but can be readily obtained on application to any 
of the prominent importing firms at tnis port. 

Belgian iron is taken In bars, rods, angles, tees, plate, sheets, and 
hoops. 
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GALVANIZSD BHBETS. 



This article is worthy of the attention of American manufacturers. 
At the present time, English sheets are used exclusively, both in plain 
and corrugated form. Plain sheets should be packed 53 sheets in a 
skeleton case of 5 hundredweight, size being 6 oy 3 feet. In galvan- 
izing, if the liquor could be so composed as to prevent sweating, scum, 
or clouding during transit, a &r©at advantage would be gained, as 
owing to this fault, serious difficulties have arisen with shipments of 
this article. 



STBBL. 



Much interest has been aroused in American steel, and with energetic 
efforts, there is every reason to believe that a good market can be cre- 
ated for the American product. Specifications are similar to those for 
Belgian iron. 



MACHINERY. 



The ability of the United States to produce machinery of all classes 
is universally admitted, but in order to induce sales of the same, 
exhibits of machines in actual operation are necessary. Particularly 
does this apply to medium-priced labor-saving devices, which would 
find ready sale if properly placed before the manufacturers in this 
country. Sales from catalogues only are next to impossible. There 
are many thoroughly reliable firms in Japan who would willingly 
devote attention to smaller machines, if liberal cooperation on the 
part of the makers were forthcoming. 



HABDWABB. 



Locks, door and window fittings, etc., are graduallv being used to a 
greater extent in Japan, and are deserving of the close attention of 
American manufacturers. Nuts, bolts, rivets, screws, etc., have so far 
been mostly imported from England and Germany, but in these lines 
there is also room for sales of U nited States products. 



PIG IKON. 



Japan takes good quantities of English iron of ''Red Car" and 
"Gartsherrie" brand; the former is quoted by importers at this date 
at 63i pence ($1.08) per picul of 133i pounds; " Gartsherrie" about 10 
pence (20 cents) per picul higher. American pig iron has been sam- 
pled in Japan and is very satisfactory, and if it could be laid down to 
meet the competition of English iron, good business would certainly 
be forthcoming. 



ZINC SHEBTS AND PLATES. 



These are imported in verv considerable quantities from England, 
the former being largely used as lining for cases in which matches are 
shipped, and known as No. 2 zinc sheet. It is packed in casks of 5 
hunareaweight 

Zinc plat^ for inunersion in boilers are also used in good quantities. 
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WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 

Waltham and Keystone watches are well known in this market, and 
their sale is increasing, but they still represent a very small proportion 
as compared with cheap Swiss watches. 

Clock movements are imported and put into cases which are being 
made in Japan. 

Efforts nave been made to establish and work watch and clock fac- 
tories in Japan, but the product of these has so far been poor and 
somewhat insignificant in quantity. 

STEEL RAILS. 

The price of steel rails determines the country from which they are 
to be imported, whether it be America, England, or a continental 
nation, as any one of these is able to produce rails to suit Japanese 
specifications. 

Ordinarily, the price for American rails of weights from 50 pounds 
per jard up is lower than the quotations from any other country, but 
on light-weight rails, America nas not as yet been able to compete to 
any great extent with continental or English prices. The rail orders 

fiven out in Japan are not large, as compared with orders obtained at 
ome or in some other countries. Nevertheless, if the rail trade is to 
be kept upon a business basis, manufacturers must give it more atten- 
tion than they have in the past. In some instances, manufacturers have 
refused to quote prices on account of pressure of other work. If they 
expect to maintain the rail trade, they must give the same attention to 
Japanese orders as they do to home orders, otherwise other countries 
will get a hold on the business which will work to the detriment of 
the American manufacturers. 

LOCOMOTIVES. 

A large majority of all locomotive superintendents in this section of 
Japan fevor American locomotives. This is due partly to the feet 
that they can ordinarily be purchased at a lower price than the Eng- 
lish locomotives; but a more important point, to which the progres- 
sive Japanese engineer gives ^reat weight, is the fact that the American 
locomotives are up to date in everv respect. A prominent road in 
this vicinity recently purchased 10 English locomotives, which were 
identically the same as a number of locomotives which tney had pur- 
chased just ten years before. Such a statement can not be made of 
American locomotives. 

There is no doubt, however, that the Japanese engineers prefer the 
finish given to English locomotives to that which they find on the 
American, as it is much better in every respect. This is not an essential 
point in the service which a locomotive will give, but nevertheless, has 
great weight with the engineers. 

If the American locomotive manufacturers desire to increase their 
sales, they should send as their representatives here engineers who are 
thoroughly posted on every detail of the locomotives they are trying 
to sell. 

KEBOSENE OIL. 

*For the period under review, there has been a continual increase in 
deliveries of American oil, especially the ''Atlantic^* brand, which 
commands from 4 to 6 cents more per ca«e of 10 gallons than any other 
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from America. Although the financial depression has been keenly 
felt in other lines of trade during this period, American oil deliveries 
showed a rain over last year, while deliveries of oil produced in other 
countries snowed a decrease; and it should be noted that this gain was 
made while American oil was held at an advanced rate, "Atlantic" oil 
in good tins and case being quoted at 2.96 yen ($1.47) to 2.91 yen 
($1.45) against bulk oil in second-hand tins at 2.43 yen (^1.21) to 2.18 
yen ($1.09), which, taking the extreme, is a difference of 73 sen (36 
cents) per case of 10 gallons. 

The increased demand for American oil in this market has caused 
importers of Russian case oil to discontinue the importation of the 
"Anchor" brand. 

Except for stocks on hand January 1, the imports of bulk oil were 
from Borneo, some being exclusively fuel oil. 

' Intemaiimial Oil Company^ Limited. — ^This company was organized 
last year by representatives of the Standard Oil Compan}' of New 
York, together with prominent Japanese capitalists, to exploit the 
native oil fields in Echigo and Hokkaido, the subscribed capital 
being 10,000,000 yen ($4,980,000), and paid-up capital 2,500,^0 yen 
($1,^5,000). As the company only commencea to refine oil subsequent 
to June 30, no definite information is as yet at hand. At present, no 
product has been developed by the company. The crude oil produced 
Dy native companies is purchased and refined by this company, thus 
enabling them to supply a better illupiinant in competition with 
Japanese companies. Their refinery is located at Naoyetsu. 

mno duty on kerosene. — After the six months' notice provided for by 
treaty , a new scale of import duty on kerosene oil went into effect on Octo- 
ber 1, doubling existing rates. Old duty: 0.016 sen (f cent) per gallon in 
cases, equaling 16 sen (8 cents) per case; 0.010 sen (i cent) per gallon in 
bulk, equaling 10 sen (5 cents) per 10 gallons. New duty: 0.032 sen 
(If cents) per gallon in cases, equaling 32 sen (12 cents) per case; 0.020 
sen (1 cent) per gallon in bulk, equaling 20 sen (10 cents) per 10 gallons. 

Owing, however, to lower prices of crude oil in the United States, 
there was scarcely any fluctuation tn prices at the time the new duty 
went into effect, and to-day, November 6, the market quotations of 
new duty-paid oil are: ''Atlantic," 3.02 yen ($1.50); "Chester," 2.88 
yen ($1.43), and bulk, 2.20 yen ($1.10). The increase in price cx)m- 
pared with quotations on June 30 is due more to the season of the year 
than to the new duty, as native dealers sell at a smaller profit in sum- 
mer than in winter. 

American brands of oil, varying only 2i cents per case of 10 gallons 
in six months, closed 73 sen (36 cents) above bulk oil, and yet deliv- 
eries showed an increase over last year. Bulk oil lowered 12i cents a 
case in six months trying to increase deliveries, but without success. 

PACKING. 

There has been milch improvement during the last two years in 
packing goods in the United States destined for this port. It is said 
that those manufacturers who have had experience in foreign trade 
pack their goods well, some, in fact, better than European manu- 
lacturers. 

There are others, however, who have had limited experience in 
packing for foreign markets, and it is this class who put up their goods 
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as they would for railway transportation in the United States, using 
wood much too light for the purpose, and, as a consequence, the articles 
reach the consignee in a damaged and broken condition, and when the 
claim for loss is made on the transportation company its plea is insuf- 
ficient and insecure packing. 

Machinen^ and otner heavy articles often appear to be very badly 
packed. A&inufacturers usually mark goods "Fi-agile" or ''This side 
up with care;" this no doubt serves a good purpose in countries where 
the workmen can read these' cautions, but here, where the coolies who 
handle the goods do not understand English, no attention is paid to the 
notice, and tiiis is an additional reason why care should be taken in 
packing. 

SHIPPING AT KOBE. 

The following taoies show the shipping of the several countries" 
named entered and cleared at Kobe for the first six months of 1901, as 
compared with the corresponding period of last year: 



Flag. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. Tonnage. 


STBAMBB8. 

JapaiifiM „,.,,.,,, ^ . ^ ^ ^ 


847 

11 

216 

1 

28 
68 
8 
28 
2 
9 
6 


489,899 

28,198 

666,348 

1,866 

66,886 

211,136 

658 

66,988 

1,662 

16,482 

10,666 


836 

11 

218 

1 

28 
68 
8 
28 
2 
8 
4 


475,692 


Austrian .- 


28,193 


British 


661,821 


PADifflh r 


1,866 


United States 


66,626 


German 


216,608 


Korean 


668 


Prench 


56,983 


Chinese 


1,662 


Norwegian 


12.601 


Dutch ; 


8,816 






Total 


707 


1,447,691 


691 


1,429,856 






BAILING VESSELS. 

Japanese ........... 


4 
4 
4 

6 


70 
9,871 
7,687 
10,866 


I 

2 
4 


86 


PrittHh 


12,410 


United States 


i;968 


Qerman 


8,462 






Total 


17 


27,888 


12 


22,926 







RECAPITULATION. 

Merchant vessels entered and cleared. 





1901. 


1900. 




Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


ENTERED. 

Steamers .......^....^.....^r r.. 


707 
17 


1,447,691 
27,888 


682 
17 


1.446,615 


Sailing ve»wels , , » . x ^ --■,,- ^ ,,,„.,-,,-, . 


' 33;S78 






Total 


724 


1,476,674 


699 


1,479,998 






CLEARED. 

Steamers 


691 
. 12 


1,429,865 
22,926 


664 
16 


1,42L410 


Sailing vessels 


25,832 






Total 


703 


1,452,781 


670 


1,446,742 
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JAPANESE SHIPPING. 

During the last three years, the shipping of the Empire shows an 
increase of about 300 steamers, with an aggrej^te tonnage of some 
100,000, there being in addition some 3,000 sailing vessels. 

The increase in the number of large steamers is especially noticeable. 
In 1896, there was only 1 steamer said to be above 5,000 tons, while 
at present there are 201 steamers above this tonnage. The increase of 
large steamers is due to the expansion of the foreign services by means 
of subsidies. 

According to the latest return made by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
the company's fleet consists of 67 steamers, of which 23 are ocean liners. 
The aggregate gross tonnage of the fleet amounts to 204,045, the regis- 
tered tonnage being 126,84y. The total passenger accommodation is 
556 first-class cabins, 155 second-class cabins, and third-class accommo- 
dations for 10,774 passengers. 

An increase in the Seattle-Hongkong line of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha is reported, to meet the growing requirements of the trade 
between America and the Far f^t. Some time ago, the companv 
decided to build 3 large steamers of 5,000 tons each to place on this 
line; 2 of these steamers are now on the line, the other is expected 
shortly. These 3 boats, with the 3 already on the line, will give a 
fortnightly service between Seattle and Hongkong, and as the new 
steamers are first-class in every respect, they will no doubt be well 

Eatronized. The ports of call from Seattle are Victoria, B. C, Yoko- 
ama, Kobe, Shanghai, and Hongkong. The fortnightly service com- 
menced from June this year. 

The Osaka Shosen Kaisha fleet of steamers, at the end of January, 
1900, consisted of 81 steamers with an aggregate tonnage of 62,161, an 
increase of 17,168 tons as compared with the end of the preceding 
year. During last year, 3 steamers with an aggregate tonnage of 6,066 
were built, and 13 with an aggregate tonnage of 7,611 purchased. 

TRANSPORTATION FROM UNITED STATES. 

Transportation from America compares favorably with that from 
Europe, for the reason that practically all goods shipped from the 
Atlantic States to Japan come here in English vessels. Shipments 
from the Pacific coast are partly made by .American ships and partly 
by those of English and Japanese lines. 

FREIGHT RATES. 

Since last year, there has been no change in the rates of freight by 
steamers from this port to Pacific coast ports and thence by railroad 
to central points in the United States, the combination entered into by 
steamship and railroad agents in San Francisco last year having been 
strictly- maintained. 

Freights by steamers via Suez Canal to New York have also ruled 
steady, under the rate by steamer and railroad. . 

Sailing vessels to New York have been rather neglected, the bulk 
of the cargo heretofore carried by them having been directed to the 
steamer and railroad route. 

H. Doc. 320 59 
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Rates have been as follows: 

BUls of lading by steamer to Pacific coast ports, $6 per ton meas- 
urement. 

Bills of lading by steamer to Pacific ports and thence by railroad 
to all central points in the United States, |10 per ton measurement for 
general merchandise, li cents per pound for tea, and li cents per 
pound for matting. The rates for tea and matting are a fraction 
lower than last year, being one-fourth of a cent per pound less on the 
former and one-eighth of a cent on the latter. 

Bills of lading by steamer via Suez Canal to New York, $7.30, and 
sailing vessel to New York, $4:. 87 per ton measurement. 

BANKING. 

There being no American banks in Japan, our business is done 
through the medium of English institutions, which are conducted as 
in England. 

If there were American banking facilities in Japan, the probability 
is that the competition would be productive of good results to Amer- 
ican trade. 

JAPANESE INDUSTRIES. 
SHIPBUILDING. 

Kobe, — ^The first steamer built by the Kawasaki Shipbuilding Yard 
for the Nippon Yusen Kaisha (the largest steamship company in the 
Empire) was launched on the 22d of May this year. The vessel^ which 
is qualified to receive the shipbuilding encouragement bounty, is built 
of steel and has a displacement of 1,100 tons. Her length over all is 
180 feet, width 26 feet 4 inches, and her draft 13 feet. The engines 
are to be triple compound type, with an estimated horsepower of 700, 
which is calculated to give the vessel a speed of 11 knots. 

The Kiiwasaki Dockyard Company launched another boat on the 28th 
of August, ordered by the Nippon i usen Kiiisha, which is also qualified 
to receive a bounty under the shipbuilding encouragement law, and is 
a single-screw steel vessel measuring 220 feet in length, with a ton- 
nage of 1,700. Her draft is 14 feet 9 inches, and she will be fitted with 
triple-expansion engines of 1,000 horsepower. The contract speed is 
12 knots. 

Osaka. — In Septeml)er last, the Osaka Iron Works Shipbuilding 
Yard launched the largest vessel yet built at Osaka. The vessel is or 
steel, and is for the Yangtse service of the Osaka Shosen Kaisha. She 
is a shallow-draft, twin-screw steamer, with a gross tonnage of 2,200, 
and built to the highest class of the Japanese Board of Trade. Her 
length is 269 feet, depth 25 feet 3 inches, and beam 40 feet. She is to 
be fitted with two sets of triple-expansion engines, with an estimated 
horsepower of 1,200; her contracted speed is 11 knots. 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. 

Osaka. — ^The Railway (Carriage Manufacturing Company of Osaka 
has constructed a locomotive engine of about 31 tons in weight, with 
a boiler capacity to attain a speed of 30 miles an hour, which was 
given an official trial on the 18th of September with satisfactory 
results, and has been purchased by the Formosan authorities as agreed. 
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The cost is estimated as over 10 per cent below those imported, and 
when the freight from Europe and America is included, the cost is 
claimed to be still further reduced. 

It is stated that Japanese experts are of the opinion that the engine 
will prove as durable as those unported from abroad. 

CAMPHOR REPINING. 

The construction of an additional building to the Kobe branch of the 
Formosan camphor bureau at Ono (Kobe) and the improvement of 
machinery and plant having been completed, operations of refining 
camphor have conmienced. 

IRON PIPB. 

The Osaka Iron Works during the first part of this year ro-^e and 
delivered 1,500 tons of iron pipe for the Osaka city water^/orks, and 
received a further order for the same quantity, co be delivered not 
later than the end of September this year. It is stated that the works 
are in position to supply some 15 tons a day. 

GLASS. 

Formerly, much broken glass was imported into Japan from Europe 
and America, but this has since ceased to be an article of importation. 

The Japanese are now making glass from raw material, from which 
electric lamps and other simple goods are manufactured, the window 
glass and plate glass being imported. 

Several attempts have been made by the Japanese to produce plate 
glass, but so far they have failed. 

WAREHOUSING. 

The Mitsui Bank has recently commenced its own warehousing busi- 
ness at Onohama (Kobe), where it has a landing stage, conmiodious 
sheds, and solid brick warehouses covering about 5 acres, thus oflfering 
every facility for landing, transportation, and shipment of goods, etc. 

This enables the foreign firms in Kobe to dispense with much of the 
private go-down system, to their own advantage in reduction of 
expenses and minimizing trouble, and to the advantage of the city in 
general. 

COTTON SPINNING. 

Osaka. — Owing to the limited supply of raw cotton and the want of 
operatives, the companies have been prevented from increasing their 
production of yam to meet the increased demand, and complaints are 
now heard of a slackness of supply. The demand for home consump- 
tion has suddenly advanced, in consequence of the improvement of 
trade in the interior, due to the success of the rice crop. 

The com{)anies are now trying to enlarge the number of operatives, 
with the object of increasing the production of yam. The number 
now engaged is 10 to 20 per cent more than the number employed 
during the sunmier, but owing to the scarcity at present in the supply 
of raw cotton and the poorness of the equality oi that obtainable, the 
production has not increased in proportion. 
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PRINTING. 

The Oriental Printing Company, Limited, is located on the out- 
skirts of Kyoto, where a large piece of ground has been secured and 
lofty and roomy workshops erected, an enterprise established specially 
for the making and printmg of cigarette boxes. 

All the machinery is of the latest type and mostly imported from 
the United States, one or two special machines, however, being from 
Germany. The machinery is driven by an electric motor. There are 
two foreigjn printers employed, and one foreign lithographic artist. 

The capital of this undertaking is said to be two-fif tns American and 
three-fifths Japanese, while the business is conducted on American 
principles. 

PURE MILK. 

The Kobe Gyunyii Mekkin Goshi Kaisha (milk bacilli destroving 
company) has recently erected and opened to the public well-ntted 
premises for the purpose of supplying the city with pure milk. 

The machinery employed was imported from Germany, and is said 
-to be of the most modem type. 

To avoid adulteration, the company will have no agents, and the milk 
will be supplied direct to consumers. 

NEW PAPER MILL. 

The paper mill at Takasago, which is 33 miles from Kobe, having 
been completed, the machinery was tested on the 6th of May, and on 
the 17th of the same month some paper was made. 

The machinery of the mill is intended to turn out some 23,000 pounds 
of paper in twenty-four hours. 

The Kobe Paper Mill has been incorporated with the mill at Takasago 
and the new mill will be called The Kobe Paper Mill at Takasago. 

KYOTO EXHIBITION. 

An exhibition of Japanese manufactures and products, supported by 
the cities of Kyoto and Osaka and twenty -four adjoining prefectures, 
was opened at Kyoto on the 12th of September this year, with the view 
of encouraging fiome industries. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
CHANGES IN CUOTOMS DUTIES. 

Alcohol, — Changed from 250 per cent ad valorem to specific duty of 
42 sen (21 cents) per liter (0.2642 gallon). 

Petroleum, — In tanks, 1 sen (i cent) per gallon; in casks, 10 per 
cent, and in tins, 1.6 sen (| cent) per gallon; changed to 2 sen (1 
cent) per gallon in bulk, and 3.2 sen (if cents) per gallons in tins. 

AU manufactured tobacco amd «ni{/.— Changed from 100 per cent 
to 150 per cent. 

Beer^ porter^ and stout. — Changed from 25 per cent to 10.4 sen 
(6.17 cents) per liter (0.2642 gallon). 

These changes to take eflfect on and after October 1, 1901. 
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CUSTOMS BBOKBB8. 

The customs brokers law which took effect on and after July 1, this 
year, provides that the personal status of an ai)plicant shall be verified 
by the mayor of the port where the applicant is to carry on business. 

Ttiose who desire to be customs broJkers must obtain licenses from 
the director of customs controlling that district, and must deposit 
money or negotiable securitv as a guaranty of good faith, according 
to the rate determined by the minister of finance; but the amount of 
security must not be less than 6,000 ven ($2,490). 

The brokers are to fix their rate of charges and obtain the approval 
of the local superintendent of customs. 

Any infringement of the regulations will render the broker liable to 
a fine not exceeding 1,000 yen ($498). 

CEBTIFICATES OP ORIGIN. 

I would especially draw the attention of exporters to the fact that 
certificates of origin are reauired for a large number of articles 
imported into Japan. With this certificate, the duty is levied accord- 
ing to the conventional tariff, and, under tne ''most-favored-nation" 
clause, at the lowest rate obtained by any of the countries with whom 
treaties have been made. Without this certificate, the duty is charged 
at the statutory tariff rate, which is in every case higher than the 
conventional. 

Among the articles coming under this condition are clocks, locomo- 
tives and parts thereof, printing machinery, condensed milk, buttons 
of all kinds, hats, certain chemicals and dves, paints, glass (plain and 
manufactured), leather, pig iron, rails, anS several other metals, can- 
dles, printing paper, sugar, cotton yam, etc. In making shipments, it 
woula be advisable to consult the official tariff compilation, which may 
be seen at the office of any of the Japanese consulates. 

METRIC STSTBM. 

The Japanese have not abandoned their old weights and measures in 
favor of the metric system, but have legalized the employment of the 
two methods of reckoning side bv side, with the proviso that the Jap- 
anese weights shall be taken as the standard. 

The metric system has not come into general use, as the Japanese 
prefer their old style. 

Japanese engineers, mechanics, artisans, and merchants understand 
the English weights and measures, but they invariably calculate by 
their own methcS. 

REMARKS. 

^ Depression in trade. — ^There has been much depression in business 
circles here this year. Commerce has suffered heavily by reason of 
the Chinese troubles. Until recently, it was growing in tnat country 
by leaps and bounds. The disorganization of trade in China due to 
the disturbances of the last twelve months has proved a very heavy 
blow to Japanese industrial prosperity. 

During 1899 and the early part of last year, trade at this port showed 
much activity; markets were good, and in consequence aelivery was 
readily taken. After the outbreak of the China troubles, the favorable 
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conditions underwent a rapid change, causing complaints of increased 
depression, of full godowns, and refusals to take oelivery on a falling 
market. 

Japan, with her inadequate means^ is very sensitive to any change 
in the condition of business. The wave of prosperity appears to reach 
her last and it often recedes from her first, and her present financial 
status is therefore a most natural one. 

Tmprovemerd m trade. — ^There has been an improvement, however, 
in the delivery of goods since the latter part of September. Godowns 
which were pack^ to overflowing for months past have begun to 
empty, and deliveries are being taken of goods which, it seemed a little 
while a^o, could only be cleared by declaring the contracts canceled 
and selling at auction. There are two reasons for this activity— deple- 
tion of st^ks and an increase in the demand from the interior. 

So long as there was doubt as to the outturn of the rice crop, busi- 
ness continued inactive, but this doubt having been removed, the 
farmers are anticipating their receipts by expending their hoarded 
savings in the purchase of articles that they would have done without, 
if the crop had proved deficient. 

A few months ago, there were but few new contracts, and it was dif- 
ficult to obtain the payment of money that had fallen due. There is a 
change in this respect already. Trade is improving. Many new con- 
tracts have been signed since September last, and prompt payment is 
being made on old contracts. It is also observed that gold, which had 
almost disappeared from circulation, is again being used in ordinary 
transactions, which indicates that less specie is now required to pay 
Japan's indebtedness abroad. The present signs indicate a gradual 
passing away of the depression from which Japan has long suffered. 
China, Japan's principal market, appears to be gradualTv settling 
down. The i:esult is that her exports continue steady and her excess 
of imports over exports is being reduced. 

It is the agricultural interest in Japan that is the real backbone of 
the countrv, and it must remain so until she has extended and improved 
her manufactures. 

Samuel V. Lyon, 

(hn9ul, 

HioGO (Kobe), Japan, November 7, 1901. 



FORMOSA. 

For the year 1900, the general trade of the island, as compared with 
1899, remains about stationary. Exports show no great tendency to 
increa8e, but imports in many lines show some growth. If we exclude 
the import of rice for the two years mentionea, the total trade shows 
an increase of about $1,000,000. Including rice, we find a decrease of 
$209,824. The principal leatures of the trade for the year under 
review are the increase of imports via Japan and the enlarged con- 
sumption of American oil. 

It is necessary to mention that the trade of Formosa passes through 
two channels. There is the trade with China and foreign lands via 
China and Hongkong, which passes through the customs and is 
recorded by them, and the free trade (with the exception of a few 
articles) with Japan and foreign countries via Japan, which is recorded 
in the harbor returns. 
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IMPORTS. 

Imports for 1900, from or via Hongkong and China, as ffiven in the 
customs returns, show a decrease of 1350,063 as compared with 1899. 
This is due wholly to the abnormal imoort of rice during 1899, brought 
in to meet the unusual demand caused by a local crop failure. If we 
exclude rice from the returns of 1899 and 1900, we find an increase 
in imports of $212,488. Imports for the same period from or via 
Japan show an increase of $310,712. There is thus a total increase 
(excluding rice} of $523,200. 

It is interestmg to note that the import trade is being gradually 
transferred to Japan, as shown in the following table: 





1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


Imports from or via Hongkong and 
china » 


$4,815,501 
250,000 


86,829,649 
500,000 


98,489,595 
2,299,150 


$7,185,294 
8.906,804 


$6,785,331 


Imports from or via Japan ** 


4,219,516 






Total imports 


4,565,501 


6,829,649 


10.788,745 


11,044,098 


11,004,847 






Percentage Hongkong and China 

P<*rcent«ire Jftnan -., , r- 


95 
5 


93 
7 


79 
21 


65 
85 


62 
88 







» Vide customs returns. 



^ Vide harbor returns. 



FOREIGN IMPORTS VIA HONGKONG AND CHINA. 

The statistics following deal with the import of foreign goods via 
or from Hongkong and China.* With the exception of sugar, cement, 
and furniture, there are few goods of actual Hongkong origin imported. 
Hongkong being a large wholesale center as well as port of transship- 
ment, foreign goods from England, United States, Germany, and other 
countries are often declared as of that origin, which accounts for the 
frequent appearance of Hongkong in the table following. Further- 
more, foreign goods are frequently passed at the customs without a 
statement as to country of origin, which accounts for the fact that the 
share credited to the individual countries is often but a small fraction 
of the total import. 





1899. 


1900. 




Artiolee. 


Value in 

Japanese 

yen. 


Value in 

Japanese 

yen. 


Value in 
United 
States 

currency. 


Principal places of declared 
origin. 


Arms, clocks, watches, instruments, 
tools, and machinery: 
Balances, measuring scales, and 

tapes. 
Clocks, standing and hanging. . . 

Cutlery 


1,790 
6,011 
7,409 
8,785 


926 
4,107 
5,877 
10,693 


$463 
2,054 
2,689 
5,847 


Germany, tl,782; England, 
t229. 


Implements and tools of farmers 
and mechanics. 


1202. 
England, t2,784. 



•There are three items given in the table which cover articles that were not 
imported via or from Hongkong or China, namely: ** Rails," 188,437 yen; "bolts 
and nuts for rails," 22,973 yen, which were received from the United States via 
Japan but are placed in these returns as they entered and paid duty at the Formosa 
port Takow; and "steam vessels" from England, 111,270 yen, this item being a 
small dredge shipped to Kelung and paying duty there. 
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ArddeB. 



Arms, docks, watches, etc.— Cont'd. 
Instraments and parts thereof. . 
All machinery and ]>arts thereof 
Oil engines and parts thereof. . . 
SteaniDoileis, engines, and parts 
thereof. 

Total, indading unenu- 
merated articles. 

Beverages and comestibles: 

Biscuits 



Butter 

Coffee 

Confectionery and sweetmeats . 



, fresh 

lour 

Other meal and starches . . . 
Fruits, fresh or dried, and nuts. 

Ham and bacon 

Condensed milk 



Pepper 

Salt: 

Crude 

Refined 

Salted fish 

Salted meat 

Vegetables, green or dry and 
salted. 

Lily flowers 

Bechedemer 

Fundus 

Musnrooms 

Shellfish: 

Awabi 

Oyster 

Fish, cuttle 

Shrimps 



Dried fish 

Vermicelli 

Sago 

Honey 

Other comestibles . 



Total, including unenu- 
merated articles. 

Clothing and accessories: 

Boots and shoes 

Chinese 

Unfinished 

Brass buttons 

Buttons 

Hats, caps, etc 

Socks and hose or stockings — 



Trimmings 

Waterproof coats.. 
All other clothing. 



Total, including unenu- 
merated articles. 

Drugs, chemicals, and medicines: 

Alum 

Biakevutsu 

Camphor Borneo and blumea or 
Ngal 

Cassia or dnnamon bark 

China root 

Cinnabar 

Cinnamon 



1899. 



Value in 

Japanese 

yen. 



2,822 
9,216 
1,437 
5,077 



89,709 



3.659 

1,767 

31,087 

81,886 
881,807 
85,956 
70,479 
8,589 
41,268 

6,852 

51,602 

704 

158,723 

1,862 

19,406 

87,841 

85,846 

1.088 

88,083 

995 

1,875 
4,120 
10,580 
61,020 



11,112 

113,577 

5,848 



100,845 



1,218,894 



1,087 
62.816 
11,766 



7,019 
8,310 
3,519 

9,721 



12,010 



111,772 



1,295 
2,786 

1,521 
3,774 
2,156 



1900. 



Value in 

Japanese 

yen. 



2,885 
2,884 



4,007 



Value in 
United 
States 

currency. 



2,785 

8,223 

1,145 

22.818 

85,869 i 
855,541 
27,601 
60,440 
4,657 
89,711 

6,758 

110, 186 
667 
82,201 
1,828 
20,526 
80,362 

24,565 
2,525 

51,368 
1,258 

1,918 
8,561 
18,054 
71,986 



7.610 
95,678 
6.721 
1,351 
118, 133 



541 
58,361 
11.789 
8,799 
2,898 
2,354 
2,374 

14,578 
9.581 
11,533 



118,398 



6,096 
8,782 
2,666 

5,502 
4,162 
1,503 
1, 152 



11.198 
1,442 



2,0(M 



16,550 



1,612 

573 

11,409 

17,985 
177,771 
18,801 
80,220 
2,329 
19,856 

3,379 

55,068 

834 

41,101 

10,263 
15, 181 

12,283 

1.268 

25,684 

629 

959 

1,781 

6,527 

35,993 



3,806 
47,889 

3,861 

676 

59,067 



1,216,426 608,218 



271 
29,181 
5,895 
1,900 
1,449 
1,177 
1,187 

7,289 
4,791 
5,767 



59,197 



2,751 

2,081 

752 

576 



Prindpal places of dedared 
origin. 



England, $1,181. 

England. 

Hongkong. $1,687; England, 



aongk 
$271. 



Hongkong, $089; Qennany, 

England, $1^4. 

Hongkong, $345. 

England, $840; Hongkong, 
$484. China. 

China. 

United States, $177,491. 

China. 

England, $491; China. 

England. $615. 

England, $16,740; Switzer- 
land, $2,936. 

French India, $440; China. 

China. 

England, $383 
China. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
French India, $18,881: 
United States, r.OOl; 
Australia, $1,888. 
French India, $381. 
China. 

British India, $3,033. 
China. 

England, $6,431: Hongkong, 
$1,750; United States. $947; 
Germany, $876; France, 
$789; French India, $773. 



China. 
Do. 
Do. 



England, $998; Germany, 



Siam, $792; England, $200^ 



3,048 China. 
1,866 Do. 

1, 883 BhUsh India. $447. 



China. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Articles. 



Drugs, chemicals, etc.--Gontinued. 
Cutch and gambler 

Oinseng , 

Licorice , 

Morphine 

Opium for medical purposes (by 

Oovemment). 

Putcbuck 

Quinine 

Rhubarb i 

Sojutsu 

Tankwei 

Wogon 

All other drugs, chemicals, and 

medicines. 

Total, including unenu- 
merated articles. 

Dyes, colors, and paints: 

Aniline dyes 

Indijfo liquid 

Mangrove bark 

Paint in oil , 

Safflower , 

Lacquer , 

Varnish , 

Vermilion , 

All other dyes, colors, and paints 

Total, including unenu- 
merated articles. 

Glass and glass manufactures: 

Glass, window, uncolored 

Glass, looking , 

Glass manufactures (other) 

Total, including unenu- 
merated articles. 

Grains and seeds: 

Beans, soja 

Others 

Rice 

Wheat 

Seeds, sesamum 

All other grains and seeds 

Total, including unenu- 
merated articles. 

Horns, ivory, skins, hair, shells, etc.: 
Horns, deer 



Value in 

Japanese 

yen. 



2,806 

58,088 

3,567 

1,889 

2,775,809 

1,592 
3,775 
1,520 
1,020 
9,970 
1,238 
156,348 



3,032,407 



7,581 

22,005 

4.679 

24,708 

1,695 

1,146 

7,299 

185 

6,322 

2,899 



1900. 



Value in 

Japanese 

yen. 



6,778 

53,486 

3,935 

5,051 

3,892,602 

1,384 
3,362 
1,789 
840 
7,177 
1,485 
166,383 



Value in 
United 
States 

currency. 



98,889 

26,718 

1,968 

2,526 

1,696,301 

692 

1,681 

895 

420 

3,589 

748 

78,192 



3,664,398 I 1,832,197 



79,770 



8,869 

8,212 
6,719 



18,291 



107,848 

46,113 

2,584,968 

3,439 

24,390 

6,968 



2,773,729 



934 



Total, including unenu- 
merated articlew. 



2,294 



Metals and meial manufactures: 
Iron and mild steel- 
Pig and ingot and slab 

Bar and rod 


678 
15,854 


Rails 




Bolts and nuts for rails 




Plate and sheet 


1,564 


Pipes and tubes 


irr6 


Nails 


15, 232 


Screws 


(V>9 


Tinned nlate or sheet 

Old iron 


10, H.^ 
2,491 
12,082 


Anchor and chain cables 

Pans 


1,S93 
71,792 


All other manufactures 


5,880 



9,672 


4,836 


17,526 


8,763 


4,077 


2,039 


24.131 


12,066 


2,583 


1,292 


1,927 


964 


7,617 


3.809 


1,071 


636 


6,703 


2,852 


3,783 


1,892 



79,166 



6,100 

3,400 
3,367 



12,945 



112,160 
41,277 

167,382 

770 

22,016 

8,836 



352,940 



1,837 



3,839 



3,912 
35.943 

188,437 
22,973 

2,320 
34,245 
11,183 

2,372 
22.073 

1,798 

8,901 

225 

69,636 

16,476 



Principal places of declared 
origin. 



39,683 



2,660 

1,700 
1,684 



6,473 



66,075 
20,639 
88,691 
885 
11,008 

4,418 



176,470 



919 



1,920 



1.966 
17,977 

94,219 
11,487 

1,160 
17, 123 

6,567 

1,186 

11,037 

899 

4,451 

113 

34,818 

8,288 



[idia.S587; British 
411. 

States, $13,722; 
96,410. 

12.525. 

idia, 9225,588; Tur- 

2,975. 

91,681. 



England. 92,413; French 
India, 9267; China. 



Germanv, 94,689. 
BritLsh India, 9307. 
England. 9327. 
France, 92,446. 
England, 91,180. 
China. 
Do. 
England, 9536. 
China. 
Germany, 9164. 



England, 91,620; Belgium, 

England, 9240. 
England, 9480. 



China. 
Do. 
French India,925,613; China. 
China. 

French India, 91,041; British 
India, 9201; China. 



China. 



England, 91,704. 

England, 916,987: Belgium, 

92.034. 
United States, 994,206. 
United suites. 911,287. 
England, 911.794. 
England. 917.122. 
England, 94.722. 
Germany, 91,073. 

England, 9818. 
England, ^,191. 

China. 

United States, 93.781; Eng- 
land. 92,803. 
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Articled. 



1899. 



Value in 

Japanefle 

yen. 



1900. 



Value in 

Japanese 

yen. 



Value iu , Principal places of declared 

United origin. 

States 
currency. 



Metal and metal manufactures— 
Ck>ntinued. 
Steel, other than mild steel- 
Bar, rod, plate, and sheet 

Needle, machine and sewing. 

Brass manufactures 

German silver wire 

Lead, pig, ingot, and slab ... 

Lead, tea 

Mercury or quicksUver 



Solders of all kinds 

Tin. block, ingot, and slab . . 

Yellow sheet 

Foils and powder of metal . . . 
Utensils (including forks, 
spoons, table knives, etc.). 
All other metals, manufac- 
tures of. 

Total, including unenu- 
merated articles. 



Oil and wax: 
Candles . . 



Oil- 
Bean and pea 

Castor , 

Ground nut 

Kerosene, in tins. 



Kerosene, in tank 

Linseed , 

White wax , 

OU.tea 

Ail other oils and waxes. 



Total, including unenu- 
merated articles. 



Paper and stationery: 
Books 



Books, blank, printed blank.and 
printed blank forms. 

Paper- 
Chinese 

Cigarette 

Packing 

Tea-box 

Other 

All other stationery 



Total, including unenu- 
merated articles. 



Sugar: 

Sugar 

Refined A... 

Refined B... 

Rock candy. 
Molasses 



Total, including unenu- 
merated articles. 

Tissues, yams, threads, and raw 
materiaJs thereof: 

Cotton, raw, ginned 

Yams 

Threads 



Drills... 
Prints... 
Sateens. 

Velvets . 



Shirting, gray. 

WUte 

Dyed 



1,096 

996 
6,128 
1,680 
98,904 
6,903 
2,829 



8,016 

4,758 

14,261 

1,729 

16,480 



6.469 
1,077 
3,628 
1,928 
111,080 
6,498 
1,876 

1,043 
8,972 
2,670 
36,773 
1,861 

12,567 



13,785 

639 

1,814 

964 

55,640 

2,749 



622 
1,986 
1,785 

17,887 
926 

6,284 



619,622 



309,811 



4,494 

26,972 

3,533 

95,549 

694,217 



1,271 
8,065 
17,883 
28,912 



3,416 

84,500 

1,809 

46,480 

1,156,052 



48,004 
1,042 
2,652 
26,950 
46,437 



1,708 

42,250 

655 

22,740 

678,026 



21,502 

521 

1,326 

12,975 

23,219 



880,858 



1,410,085 



7,474 



4,334 
9,087 
2,544 
888,020 
12,274 



374,110 



35,782 
165,250 
63,640 
15,725 
18,497 



283,897 



68,430 
7,766 
20,108 

1,932 
10,350 
90,833 

2,694 

126,482 

221, M3 

16,694 



10,476 



807,825 
2,089 
2,467 

13,947 
5,678 

12,168 



356,971 



705,043 

6.238 
947 



153,913 
l,0i5 
1,234 
6,974 
2,837 
6,079 



178,486 



England, 1486. 
England, 11,422. 
Germany, $836. 
Australia, 866,206. 
England, 82,749. 
England, $381; United 

States. 8226. 
England, $621. 
England, $1,133. 
England, $2,670. 



Qermany, $18,000; England, 
$865; Hongkong, $892. 



E^land, $838; Germany, 

Chinal 

England, $664. ^ 

China. 

United States, $447,474: Rus- 
sia, $117,861; Dutch India, 
$12,690. 

Russia, $21,502. 

England, $621. 

China. 
Do. 

England, $254. 



Germany, $517; England, 
$259. 



56,855 
184,795 
105,976 
16,746 
15,601 



380,004 



76,024 
2,687 
15,880 

3,101 

8,143 

157,060 



165, 760 

293,5.% 

19,677 



28,428 

92,898 

62,988 

8,373 

7,801 



190,002 



38,012 
1,294 
8,940 

1,561 
4,072 
78,530 



82,880 

146,778 

9,789 



China. 

Do. 
Do. 

England, $232. 



Hongkong, $2,767. 
Hongkong. $92,189. 
Hongkong, $62,968. 
China. 



China. 

British India, $1,222. 

England, $6,854; Germanv, 

1674. 
England, $1,643. 
England, $3,806. 
England, $70,180; Germany, 

England, $1,633; Germany. 

England. $82,880. 
England, $146,778. 
England. $3,248. 
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Articles. 



1899. 



Value in 

Japanese 

yen. 



1890. 



Value in 

Japeneee 

yen. 



Value'in 
United 
States 

currency. 



Principal places of declared 
origin. 



Tissues, yams, threads, etc.—Cont'd. 
T cloth 



Turkey-red cambrics. 
Victoria lawns 



Cotton tissues, Chinese 

All other cotton tissues 

Woolen and worsted yams. 



Camlets, lastlngs and crape las^ 
ings. 

Flannels 

Italian cloth 

Long ells , 

Snanish stripes 

Woolen and worsted cloths 



Woolen and worsted cloths in 

part of wool. 
Woolen edgings 



All other woolen and worsted 
tissues. 

Silk threads 

Crape 

Pongee 

Satins, figured 

SilksaUns 

Silk and cotton satins 

Other silk tissues 

Flax or linen canvas 

Linen tissues 

Linen and cotton tissues 

Orass cloths 

Blankets 



Ounnv cloth 

Handkerchiefs, cotton 

Table cloths or covers , 

Traveling rugs 

Yams and threads unenumer- 
ated. 

Ribbons and galloons 

All other tissues and raw mate- 
rials thereof. 

All other tissues, manufactures of 



Total, including unenu- 
merated articles. 



Tobacco: 

Cigars 

Cigarettes, rolled in paper . 

Tobacco, cut 

Tobacco, leaf 



Total, including unenu- 
merated articles. 



Wines, liquors, and spirits: 
Beer, ale, porter, and stout . 

Brandy 

Champagne 

Medicated samshu 

Other Chinese liquors 

Whisky 

Wines 



All other spirits or distilled 
liquors. 

Total, including unenu- 
merated articles. 



Miscellaneous: 
Aloeswood. 

Cattie 

Fowls 

Hogs 



8,890 
8,801 
2,816 

611,611 
46,421 
20,&88 

129,106 

960 
11,425 
14.966 
8,851 
44,780 

9,247 

13,565 

20,629 



1,885 
1,667 



6,088 



60,606 
1,259 
6,280 

89,324 
203,997 

83,418 

4,012 
1,131 

1,128 

1.069 

29,708 

5,224 
40,026 

25,709 



720 
1,891 
3,059 

689,637 
W,676 
17,070 

110,474 

289 
2,984 

11,900 
5,249 

84,047 

15,148 

8,898 

3,188 

8,796 

586 

425 

2,888 

1,964 

1,676 

44,681 

169 

15,120 

101,861 

165,528 

28,887 



1860 

946 

1,530 

344,819 
28,838 
8,535 



England. 9945. 
England, $1,529; 

8766. 
China. 

England, 828.181. 
England, K398; 
$4,186. 
55,237 England, $55,237. 



120 

1,492 

5,960 

2,625 

17,024 

7,574 

4,699 

1,569 

4,898 
293 
213 

1,169 



22,316 
85 
7,560 
50,681 
82,762 
14,419 



1,874 

612 

668 

12,469 

4,595 
85,701 

16,948 



687 

806 

834 

6,235 

2,298 
17,851 

8,474 



11,242. 
^,960. 
ir2.624. 
110,121; 

$6,373; 

$2,972; 

$625; 



Germany, 



Germany, 



Germany, 
Germany, 
England, 
Germany, 



China. 

England, $12,199; Germany, 
»,153. 

rland, $672; Germany, 
England, $229. 



England, $226. 

Siam, $795; England, $437; 
Germany, $229. 



2,028,024 



2,157,068 



1,078,584 I 



2,250 

1,448 

449.981 

26,259 



807 

87 

84,755 

116,891 



154 

44 Austria, $1,044. 

42,378 China. 
58.446 Do. 



479,950 



202,048 



101,022 



12,205 
2,224 
1,674 
9,947 

50,526 
2,693 
3,186 



2,880 



299 
163 
921 
614 

5,465 
948 

2,298 



82 



87,817 



12,709 



1,169 

1,121 

18,973 

660.581 



1,489 

22 

8,140 

562, 126 



150 
82 

461 

857 
2,738 

472 
1,149 



16 



6,855 



745 

11 

4,070 

281,068 



England, $318. 
Chfiia. 
Do. 
England, $471. 
Eiigland, $462; Spain, $404: 

France, $277; United 

States, $246. 



China. 
Do. 
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Articles. 



1899. 



Value in 

Japanese 

yen. 



1900. 



Valaein 

Japancie 

yen. 



Value in 
United 
States 

currency. 



Principal places of declared 
origin. 



M ificellaneous— Continued. 

Hog8, other 

Bamboo 

Charcoal 

Cement. Portland 

Lard, tallow, and grease 

Pitch and tar 

Tea-box boards 

Timber and boards 

Stones 

Rattans 

Bone, animal 

Oilcake 

Plants, trees, shrub, and roots.... 

Gypsum 

Sandalwood 

Bamboo, manufactures of 

Bricks and tiles 

Brushes and brooms 

Bicycles, tricycles, and parts 

thereof. 
Cordage and ropes of flax, hemp, 

iute, and China gTHs^. 

Ffreworks 

Furniture 



Fans 

Jewelry 

Imitation of 

Lamps, and parts thereof . 



Leather, manufactures of , 

Caoutchouc and gutta-percha, 
manufactures of. 

Joss sticks 

Matsand mattings , 

Mats, packing , 

Gunny bags 

Paper foils 

Paper umbrellas 

Cars or carriages, railway pas- 
sengers, and parts thereof. 

Cars, wagons, railway freight, 
and parts thereof. 

Pictures 

Porcelain and earthenware 

Smokers' articles 

Toilet or dressing cases 

Trunks 

Soap: 

Toilet 

Washing 



Umbrellas, European 

Toilet or perfumed water, 
oil, and other cosmetics. 

Wooa, manufactures of 

Glue 

Vessels, steam 



hair 



Vessels, sailing, and boats 

All other articles subject to duty 

Total, including unenu- 
merated articles. 

Total foreign produce 

Import of native produce and manu- 
factures (including Japanese prod- 
ucts imported from foreign ports): 

Tea 

Tea, Oolong 

Fish, cuttle 

Shellfish, Kainohashira 

Shellfish, awabi 

Shellfish, oyster 

Shrimps 

Iriko or beche de mer 



17 

868 

2,606 

7,961 

56,011 

1,686 

84,218 

629,170 

3,166 

1.268 

17,524 

88,242 



772 
6,676 
8,075 
68.116 
6,060 

697 

2,230 

87,272 
19,328 



7,986 
1,860 
2,487 
16,377 



6,161 
81 

64,043 
17,251 
48,628 
12,830 
207,724 
16,924 



8,089 

107,416 

4,092 



8,286 
10,861 

10,507 
3,816 

13,680 
2,271 
47,667 

18,251 
105,856 



10,294 

1,930 

662 

109,680 

38,647 
3,088 

84,462 
638,182 

10,694 
1,640 
1,686 

97,662 
1,230 
6,342 
4,216 
5,675 

68,647 
6,384 
1,088 

1,745 

64,406 
18,382 



5,212 
1,782 
7,032 
9,809 



6,619 
2,662 

71,819 
27,616 
26.840 
28,882 
837,070 
20,062 
2,940 

2,067 

2,888 
121,188 
6,160 
1,806 
1,676 

821 
7,674 

7,071 
2,668 

12,611 

3,219 

266,126 

7,814 
127,566 



•6,147 

965 

276 

54,766 

19,274 

1,644 

42,281 

269,091 

6,347 

770 

848 

48,776 

615 

8,171 

2,108 

2,788 

84.324 

3,167 

644 

878 

27,208 
9,166 



2,606 



8,516 
4,906 



2,810 
1,776 

36,910 
18,806 
18,420 
14,441 
168,686 
10,041 
1,470 

1,029 

1,417 

60,669 

2,680 

668 



411 
8,887 

8,686 
1,279 

6,256 

1,610 

128,068 

8,907 
63,778 



2,299,691 



2,760,256 



1,375,128 



14,009,588 



13,369,964 



6,684,982 



80,867 
27,912 
3,657 
7,296 
6,780 
8.290 
3,028 



1,285 

27,217 
11,435 
4,256 
2.118 
9,994 
3,243 
4,116 



643 
13,609 
6,718 
2,128 
1,069 
4,997 
1,622 
2,066 



China 

Do. 

Do. 
Hongkong, $63,362. 
China. 

Do. 

Do. 
8iam,t347. China. 
China. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dq. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
United States, 1272. 

Philippines, $686. 

China. 

Hongkong, $3,384; England. 
$940: Austria, $863; Ger- 
many, $224. 

China. 
Do. 
Do. 

Germany, $1^7; United 
States, $469; fiQgland,$423; 
Hongkong, $211. 

England, $1,278. 

China. 

Do. 

Do; 
British India, $264. 
China. 

Do. 
England, $1,470. 

England, $1,028. 



England, $826. 
Germany, $446. 

Hongkong, $318. 

England, $884; Germany, 

Hongkong, $2,018. 

England. $761: Germany. 
1^: United States, $3(M. 

Hongkong, $608. 

China. 

England. $111,270: Hong- 
kong, $16,888. 



Japan. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Articles. 



Import of native produce and manu- 
factoree, etc.— Continued. 

Beer 

Fungus 

Mushroom, shiitake 

Rice 

Ginseng 

China root 

Other drugs, chemicals, and 
medicines. 

Paper 

All cotton tissues 

Cotton yams 

Cotton flannel 



Copper, plate and sheet. . . 

Coal 

Lamps, and parts thereof . 

Matcnes 

Furniture 



Total native produce. . 
Total Imports 



1899. 



Value In 

Japanese 

yen. 



6,467 
6,278 
4,797 
89,260 
4,806 
1,203 
1,036 

167 
6,408 
1,869 

927 



2,893 
6,018 
82,996 



268,603 



1900. 



Value in 

Japanese 

yen. 



26.998 
2,282 
8,170 
4,227 
4,227 
128 
1,846 

1.245 
60,223 
1,287 
8,826 
6,417 
1,396 
1,076 
9,164 
2,032 



200,698 



14,273,092 I 13,670,663 



Value In 
United 
States 

currency. 



112,999 
1,141 
1,686 



2,114 
64 
428 



29,612 

619 

4.413 

3,209 

698 

638 

4,682 

1,016 



100,349 



6,786,832 



Principal places of declared 
origin. 



Japan. 
Do. 
Do. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Especially noticeable in the above table is the increase in the import 
of crude salt, opium, kerosene oil, leaf tobacco, refined sugar, railway 
supplies, metafe, and metal manufactures, and the decrease in rice, 
salted fish (Chinese), grass cloth, cut tobacco, and wine, liquors, and 
spirits. 

In respect to the import from the foreign countries mentioned, for 
the years 1899 and 1900, Great Britain has an increase in cotton 
sateens, gray shirtings, white shirtings, bar and rod iron, and blankets, 
and a decrease in cotton prints, T cloths, long ells, nails, lead, woolen 
cloths, and lamps; Gennany an increase in soap, lamps, porcelain, 
metal manufactures, clocks, woolen cloths, blankets, cotton sateens, 
and a decrease in miscellaneous products; Australia an increase in 
lead and a decrease in shrimps; Hongkong an increase in . sugar, 
cement, and furniture, and a decrease in soap; French India a decrease 
in rice and an increase in shrimps; Belgium an increase in bar and rod 
iron; Switzerland an increase in milk; Korea a decrease in ginseng; 
Russia an increase in kerosene, and United States an increase m kero- 
sene, fiour, steel rails, bolts and nuts, and provisions. 

The totals for the various countries (excluding Japan), as given by 
the following table, show that the value of imports from the United 
States, which in 1896 amounted to only about half that from Great 
Britain, and was only twice that from Germany, reached in 1900 a figure 
exceeding that of Great Britain and ten times that of Germany. Ger- 
many, for some unaccountable reason, has decreased her trade by 
more than half during the same period. 
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Value of imports from various countries via Hongkong and China, 



Ck)untry. 



ASIA. 

China , 

Hongkong , 

British India , 

Russia in Asia 

Annam and other French 

India 

Dutch India , 

Korea 

Siam , 

Philippines 



Total. 



EUBOPB AND AMEBICA. 



United States . 
Great Britain . 

Germany 

Turkey 

Belgtum 

Switzerland... 

Austria 

France 



Total, including un- 
enumerated coun- 
tries 



Australia 

Other countries . 



Grand total . 



1896. 



Yen. 



4.094,390 
290,613 
604,957 
40,697 

442,535 



42,420 
68,078 
17,751 



1897. 



Yen. 



7,868,560 

411,101 

489,098 

69,356 

105,565 



48,140 
61,920 
18,405 



5,601,489 , 8,602,139 



504,389 

1,146,328 

223,224 



8,852 

8,271 

604 

7,768 



811,660 
1,875,777 



7,985 
2,865 
4,705 
10,010 



1,981,169 I 2,676,855 



58,693 
989,697 



8,681,001 



41,818 
1,689,488 



12,659,298 



1898. 



Yen. 



10,108,058 
961,197 
489,006 
80,206 

609,857 
162,148 
24,011 
66,767 
14,608 



12,400,858 



870,109 

1,617,666 

299,695 



6,678 

974 

12,668 

9,288 



2,822,124 



85,226 
1,569,732 



16,879,190 



1899. 



Yen. 



6,299,751 
415,200 
87,962 
94,778 

2,404,650 

788 

19,705 

8,236 

7,991 



9,284,010 



992,777 

1,098,117 

91,225 



1,608 
8,724 
6,198 
4,596 



2,203,118 



62,785 
2,787,119 



14,273,092 



1900. 



Yen. 



5,996,493 
610,155 
468,766 
278,816 

102,346 

25,894 

12,820 

8,809 

1,687 



7,494,290 



1,517,980 
1,396,180 
94,848 
85,951 
7,748 
6,014 
4,247 
2,890 



8,119,966 



114,618 
2,841.798 



18,570,663 



Uaited States 
currency. 



$2,967,747 
805.078 
281.878 
189,406 

61,173 
12,097 
6.410 
1,935 
819 



8,747,145 



768,990 

099,065 

47,177 

42,976 

8,874 

8,007 

2,124 

1,445 



1,569,963 



57,307 
1,420,897 



6.785,332 



The increase in American trade shown in the above table has been 
chiefly confined to kerosene, flour, and railway supplies. The chief 
items for the past five years are given below: 

Imports from the Uniied Stales via Hongkong and China, 



Article. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


Kerosene oil •••••••>.•.•... 


Yen. 
816, <54 
215, 28 


Yen. 

629,080 

211,306 


Yen. 

472,041 

834,962 


Yen. 

699,474 

884,491 


Yen. 

894,948 

854,962 

188,410 

27,444 

22,574 

14,002 

7 562 

1,894 

6.164 


U.S.eurremv. 

$447.4^4 

177.491 

94^206 

18,722 


Flour 


Rails 


Ginseng 


98, <29 


51,437 


41,958 


26,845 


Bolts and screws 


11,574 
7,561 


Shrimps 


576 


2,650 






Iron manufactures 




14,060 

681 

17,420 


8,781 


Provisions 


^,803 
12,504 


1,882 
15,356 


804 
20,344 


997 


Miscellaneous 


8,082 






Total 


594,889 


911,660 


870,109 


992,841 


1,517, 980 


768.990 





The miscellaneous items mentioned consist of items under $1,000 in 
value, and include lamps, cosmetics and perfumery, bicycles, mercury, 
ham and bacon, butter, condensed milk, California wines, confection- 
ery, lumber, lubricating oil, traveling rugs, lard^ furniture, scientific 
instruments, clocks, electric supplies, photographic instruments, fruits 
and nuts, groceries, wire nails, tops, cotton flannel, toilet soap, vase- 
line, quinine capsules, cotton thread, cotton drills, cotton underwear, 
alum, cutlery, watches, coffee, blankets, starch, corn meal, stockings, 
drugs, chemicals, patent medicines, glass manufactures, metal manu- 
factures, wax, paper, pencils, stationery, tobacco, brandy, gin, brushes 
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and brooms, wooden ware, agricultural implements, phonographs, bis- 
cuits, towels, pumps and parts of, sewing machines and parts of, 
whisky, and books. 

The above covers the imports of American ^oods as given in the 
customs returns. Several lines, such as groceries, canned fruit, cou- 
densed milk, watches and clocks, nails, California wines, patent medi- 
cines, blankets, lubricating oils, and com flour arrive in comparatively 
large quantities, but as they are generally imported together with 
miscellaneous goods from Hongkong or England, they are often 
credited to these two sources in the customs returns. With a few 
exceptions, trade in the articles above mentioned could be increased. 
Especially should we have a larger share in the imports of condensed 
milk, butter, lamps, clocks, nails, and piece goods. 

AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN OIL. 

As will be seen by the table, oil and flour form the chief imports 
from America. Although the United States has no competition in flour, 
the enterprising agents for Russian oil are striving to increase their 
hold on tne Formosa market. There is also a small import of Dutch 
(Sumatra) oil, which threatened at one time to assume important pro- 
portions. A large installation, with tanks for storing and apparatus 
for packing oil in tins, has been established for Russian oil at xamsui, 
and thus oil can be supplied in either bulk or tins, as the buyer may 
desire. The American oil, which is practically all of the brand known 
as '* Comet," arrives in tins which are protected by wooden cases, and 
is placed on the market by various local merchants, who obtain their 
supplies from Hongkong as required. There is, unfortunately, no one 
in the island specially interested in looking after this trade. Though 
Russian oil sells at a figure considerably under the price obtained for 
American oil. the latter still has the largest sale, as is shown by the 
following table: 





1896. 


1897. 


1808. 


1800. 


1000. 


United states 


$158,227 

20,84» 

6,750 


$264,540 
84,508 
64,697 


«286,020 
40,108 
80,056 


1200,787 
47.872 


$447,474 
180,368 


Russia 


T>nU'h Indf ft 


12,690 






Total 


185,385 


367,845 


857,070 


847,100 


500.627 




Perr^ntfl^, AtneTlcftii ^ii . . . , 


87 

10 

8 


78 
9 
17 


66 
11 
28 


87 
18 


75 


Percentftgf^, Riiwian oil 


28 


Peicentagei Dutch oil 


2 









The Russian oil imported is not all consumed in Formosa. Junks 
plying between the island and certain Chinese ports sometimes take out 
small shipments to fill space, the profit from each transaction being 
trifling. Thus, during 1900, Russian oil to the value of $27,416 was 
exported. 

IMPORTS FBOM OB VIA JAPAN. 

As shown under the heading " Imports," given above, this trade is 
growing rapidly, and promises, with the completion or the Kelung 
harbor improvements, to eclipse the Hongkong and China trade. 
Large quantities of foreign goods arrive by this route, but as no 
statistics except those giving a partial list of articles with their 
approximate values are available, it is impossible to learn the share 
each country has in this trade. Judging from the wares one sees 
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exposed for sale in the shops or carted through the streets, and exclud- 
ing Japan, which has by lar the greater part of the trade, the United 
States, Germany, and Great Britain are the countries chiefly interested, 
and in volume of trade range, I believe, in the order named. 

Of American goods (excluding shipments of material for large gov- 
ernment undertakings, for which I will give figures presently), I have 
found for sale watches, firearms and ammunition, rubber g<K)ds, oil 
stoves, sewing machines, perfumes and soaps, celluloid novelties, lubri- 
cating oils, dental supplies, leather, confectionery, typewriters, lamps, 
blankets, stationery, hats and caps, hardware, California wines, canned 
goods, groceries, tobacco, patent medicines^ milk, acetylene apparatus, 
photographic supplies, and clocks. German chemicals have a large 
sale, and the total import of these must reach to a considerable figure. 
German cutlery, cheap jewelry, and scientific instruments are also 
found. England is represented by paints, milk, toilet articles, chem- 
icals, books, hardware, and hats and cap, and practically all the pho- 
tographic plates and papers used by tne professional photograpners 
throughout the island are of English manufacture. France is repre- 
sented by perfumes, soaps, and wines. 

The following table gives some of the principal articles of import 
via this route, but the values given are not necessarily accurate, for 
the reason that declarations as to character of goods are not obligatory, 
and exporters and consignees find it often more convenient to state 
their goods merely as " miscellaneous." Unfortunately, foreign goods 
are generally brought in under this heading. 

Imports from and via Japan for 1900. 



Article. 



Value. 



Yen. 



United 
States cur- 
rency. 



Article. 



Value. 



Yen. 



United 
States cur- 
rency. 



Timber, lumber, boards, 
and plank 

Sake 

Railway materials 

Rice 

Tobacco 

Sil k and cotton tissues . . . 

Cement 

Beer 

Matches 

Machinery 

Soy 

Fish, salted and dried . . . 

Provisions, tinned 

Metals and iron, manu- 
factures of 

Paper 

Drues and medicines 

Bricks and tiles 

Oils, other than kerosene. 

Provisions, dried 

Provisions, salted 

Miso 

Glass and glass manufac- 
tures 

Fish, cuttle 

Orains 

Porcelain and earthen- 
ware 

Shoes 

Raw iron 

Oil, kerosene 

Gunpowder 

Beans, pease, and pulse . . 

Stones 

Metals, manufactures of.. 

Vegetables and fruits .... 

Lacquered ware 



,220,449 


1610,225 


625,805 


312,908 


617,520 


808,760 


645,410 


272,706 


612,585 


256,298 


367,128 


183.564 


242,522 


121,261 


212,470 


106,235 


210, 121 


105,061 


144, 104 


72,052 


132,943 


66,472 


125,405 


62,708 


123,240 


66,620 



118,128 

118,005 
100,840 
86.686 
82,854 
79,007 
76,524 
68,678 



59,062 
59,003 
50,170 
43,343 
41,427 
39,504 
37,762 
29,337 



68,107 


26,554 


47,835 


23,918 


44,384 


22,167 


40,867 


20,434 


40,653 


20,277 


89,S.'>3 


19,927 


37,480 


18,740 


27.156 


18,273 


a5,248 


17,624 


30,560 


15,280 


24,884 


12,442 


24,736 


12,368 


21,306 


10,653 



Earthen pipe 

Tea 

Nails 

Dry bonito 

Jinrikishas 

Coal 

Wine 

Books and printed ma^ 
ter 

Sugar , 

Lime 

Liquors, other than wine. 

Cattle 

Clothing and accessories 

Miscellaneous comesti- 
bles 

Boataand vessels, steam 

Charcoal 

Confectionery and sweet- 
meats 

Mats 

Iron tubes 

Hogs 

Miscellaneous tissues, 
manufactures of 

Safes 

Clocks, watches and ac- 
cessories 

Umbrellas, Japanese and 
European , 

Soap , 

Vinegar 

Beche de mer , 

Furniture 

Vermicelli 

Uaenumerated articles. 

Total 



20,646 
20,252 
20,032 
19,928 
18,657 
16,801 
15,672 

10,227 
8,641 
7,726 
5,702 
5,510 
4,074 

8.892 
3,810 
3,792 

8,489 
8,167 
8,086 
2,906 

2,851 
2,670 

2,420 



$10,823 
10.126 
10,016 
9.964 
9,329 
8,402 
7,786 

5,114 
4,271 
8,868 
2.851 
2,755 
2,037 

1,946 
1,W5 
1,806 

1,745 
1,579 
1,518 
1,454 

1,426 
1,835 

1,210 



2,180 


1.090 


2,178 


1,080 


2,141 


1,071 


2,118 


1,069 


1,765 


888 


1,276 


€38 


1,954,266 


977,188 



8,489,032 I 4,219,516 
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The trade covered by the above table is divided among the several 
Formosan ports as follows: 

Keelung $3,253,274 

Anping 483,634 

Takow 308,126 

Tamsui 101,878 

Makung (Pewjadores) 67,706 



EXPORTS. 

The total export trade of Formosa for 1900 shows, when compared 
with the returns for 1899, an increase in many lines, though there is a 
decrease in the total value amounting to $87,460. The Hongkong route 
shows a loss of $270,814 and the Japan route a gain of $183,262. As 
with imports, much of the export trade is being transferred to Japan. 
The following statistics demonstrate this point: 





1896. 


1897. 


1808. 


1899. 


1900. 


Exports to and via Hongkong and China. 
Exports to and via Japan 


$6,701,113 
742,988 


18,879,647 
1,219,394 


96,418,496 
2; 072; 867 


18.666,466 
1,941,016 


18,286.642 
2; 124; 278 






' Total exDorts 


6,444,101 


7,699.041 


8,486,462 


7,497,473 


7,409,920 






Percentage— Hongkong 


0.89 
.11 


0.83 
.17 


0.76 
.24 


0.74 
.26 


0.71 


Percentage— Janan 


.29 







The exports to Japan during 1898 were abnormally large, owing to 
the unusual shipments of rice to supply the demand created by a fail- 
ure of the Japanese rice crop for that year. 

The chief articles of export, both to Hongkong and China and to 
Japan, are shown in the following table. (The statistics for the tirade 
via Hongkong and China are from the customs returns, and the Japan 
ti'ade from the harbor returns.) 

Principal articles of export^ including shipments to Japan. 





Export to 

and via 

Hongkong 

and 

China for 

1900. 

(Yen.) 


Export to 

and via 

Japan for 

1900. 

(Yen.) 


Total for 1900. 


Total for 


Articles. 


Yen. 


United States 
currency. 


1899 

(United 

states 

cuirency). 


Tea: 

Oolong 


4,186,702 

680,948 

14,159 


498,016 


4,679,718 

680,948 

14,159 


12,889,850 

815 474 

7,080 


12,587,458 


Ponchonir . 


286,172 


Bancha, dust, and stalk 




6,264 








Total tea 






5,324,825 


2,662,418 


2,879,891 










Camphor 


1,885,645 


945,388 
962,643 


2,831,028 
692,643 


1,165,514 
846,822 


1,021,021 


Camphor oil 


588,779 








Total camphor 






3,023,671 


1,511,886 


1,559,799 










Rice 


2,276,818 
670,244 

864,654 
128,732 
135,927 
77,203 
41,817 
13,002 
67,858 
61,341 


93,118 
1,537,837 

881 
20,989 


2,869,431 
2,208,081 

869,065 
149,671 
185,927 
77,208 
74,688 
70,068 
67,358 
62,054 


1,684,716 
1,104,041 

184,518 
79,836 
67,964 
88.602 
87,342 
85,082 
88,676 
81,027 


660,704 
1,666,468 


Sugar 


China grass and other flhera (exclud- 
ing pineapple and jute) 


149,208 


Turmeric 


64,455 


Coal 


98,745 
51,646 


Oilcake 




Sweet potatoes and other vegetables . . 
Hides or skins, undressed 


82,866 
57,068 


4,010 
87,225 


Oil, kerosene 


20,106 


Seaamum seeds 


718 


15,589 
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Principal articles of export, including shipmenU to Japan—Continued. 



Articles. 



Export to 

and via 

Hongkong 

and 

China for 

1900. 

(Yen.) 



Export to 

and via 

Japan for 

1900. 

(Yen.) 



Total for 1900. 



Yen. 



United States 
currency. 



Total for 

1899 

(United 

States 

cmraiey). 



Salt , 

Beans, peas, and pulse 

Lunff-ngans 

Sulpnur , 

Wheat 

Opium, for medicinal purposes.. 

Bamboo sprouts, dried 

Beer 

Plneappieflbers 

Rattan 

Hemp O^ite), fiber and ribbons. 

Pith paper 

Shells 

Matches 

Indigo seeds 

Miscellaneous dyes 

Rape seeds 

QrasB seeds fertilizer 

Pith 

Dendrobiam (dye) 

Floor mats , 

Buffalo and cow horns 

Timber , 

Unenumerated articles , 



Total . 



47,241 
45,620 
16,686 
28,818 
25,406 
22,795 
19,988 
18.470 
17,873 
14,580 
18,509 



49,958 



26,801 



8,087 
6,457 
6,825 
6,146 
5,999 
5,499 
8,207 
8,066 
1,811 



8,882 



451,487 



1,448 
16,763 



49,958 
47,241 
45,620 
48,487 
28,313 
25,406 
-22,795 
19,988 
18,470 
17,873 
14,580 
18,509 
8.8S2 
8,067 
6,457 
6,325 
6,146 
5,999 
5,499 
3,207 
8,066 
1,811 
1,448 
468,160 



124,979 

28,621 

22,810 

21,744 

14, 157 

12,703 

11,896 

9,994 

9,285 

8,687 

7,266 

6,764 

4,416 

4,044 

8,229 

8,163 

8,073 

2,999 

2,749 

1.604 

1.038 

906 

724 

284,080 



10,571,285 



4,248,557 



14,819,842 



7,409.921 



20.778 
80.721 
6.410 
12.81S 
16,667 
10,788 
1.609 
8.200 
7,889 
8,607 
7,693 



1,820 

e^ 

256 

32 

218 

2,300 



1,717 

1,441 

2.845 

8,801,887 



7.497,472 



BXPOET NOTES. 

The above table shows an increase in the export of 23 articles, and a 
decrease in 13. The decrease in the total is due wholly to tea, which 
shows a loss of 434,948 yen ($217,474). This decrease represents a 
loss in value rather in quantity; in fact, the returns for 1900 show a 
larger export than for 1899; the prices ruling during 1900, however, 
were verv low. 

Excluding tea, we find a total increase in exports for the year under 
review, as compared with 1899, of 260,048 yen ($130,024). The gain 
was chiefly in rice, camphor, china gi*ass, turmeric, vegetables, sesa- 
mum seeds, salt, beans, peas and pulse, sulphur, wheat, miscellaneous 
fibers, rattan, dyes, and seeds. 

TEA. 

The quantity of tea exported during the past two years via China 
and via Japan is as follows: 



Description. 


1899. 


190a 


Oolong, via China 


Pound$. 

15,336,067 

809,424 

2,918,244 

61,860 

166,072 


PomuU. 
14.583,229 


Oolong, via JapMui .. 


i;507;824 


Pauchong, to and via China 


3,340,906 


Bancha, to and via China 


' 78,614 


Dust, to and via China 


177,431 


Dust, to and via Japan. 


111,420 


Stalk, to and via Cnina '.'.'.'. 


82.093 


81,585 






Total . 


19,706,587 


19,913.816 
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There is one imf>ortant item of export, ranking in value next to 
sugar, which is not included in the table. I refer to gold. The aurif- 
erous deposits in the northeast of the island have yielded yearly 
increasing returns. There are at present two quartz mills controlled 
by Japanese companies, and thousands of Chinese are engaged in 

!)iacer mining. The total output for 1900 exceeded 1,000,000 yen 
$500,000) in value. Only a small quantity of this gold passes through 
the customs. 

Ci^MPHOR. 

The Government monopoly of this article has not proven the success 
that was anticipated. At the time the monopoly was proposed, some 
three years ago, the production of camphor in Japan had decreased 
until it had ceased to constitute a factor in the trade, and Formosa 
was supplying the world. This was due to the fact that the camphor 
trees in Japan easily available for manufacture had been almost 
entirely consumed. The institution of the Formosa monopoly, how- 
ever, witii the greatly increased prices established, stimulated the pro- 
duction in Japan, and camphor makers there found, under the new 
conditions, that it was well worth their while to seek out the remain- 
ing trees. They even went to the extreme of purchasing trees grow- 
ing in private gardens and temple compounds, and also of dij^ging up 
the stumps and roots of trees cut down years before. This increased 
the Japanese production to such an extent that merchants handling 
this supply found they could sell under the monopoly prices and still 
make a profit. This naturally interfered with the sale of Formosa 
camphor, and may necessitate a lowering of price in order to meet this 
unexpected competition. It is anticipated, however, that early in 1902, 
at the next session of the Japanese diet, the Formosa government will 
be able to obtain the passing of a bill which will give it control of 
both Japan and Formosa camphor. Even should favorable legislation 
not be obtained, it is stated that the Japanese competition will not be 
of long duration, as forest experts believe that the few trees remain- 
ing will be practically exterminated within three or four years. 



The Formosan government has recently been turning its attention 
to the manufacture of sugar. It is believed this product has a great 
future in Formosa. At flie time of the occupation of the island by 
the Japanese, it was hoped that the growing of cane would be so 
encouraged that the needs of Japan would soon be almost wholly sup- 
plied from Formosa. There was, consequentlv, much talk of modern 
mills and refineries, but none materialized. Tjie year 1900, however, 
recorded the adoption of an aggressive policy. The government 
announced its intention of granting, for five years, to any company 
erecting a modern sugar factory^ an annual subsidy of 6 per cent on 
the capital invested; and the agricultural stations through the island 
began to give special attention to improving the cane. A company 
with $1,0(X),000 yen ^500^000) capital was organized in Japan, with 
the Mits[u]m Bussan Kwaisha as general managers, to take advantage 
of the government's offer, and a lactory has been erected at Koshik), 
a village in the center or the sugar industry, on the Tainan-Takow 
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branch of the Formosa railway. Sugar cane from Hawaii is being 
introduced to replace the native cane, which yields a comparatively 
small amount of sugar. The government hopes to induce the native 
sugar farmers to use modern crushing mills, and it intends to import a 
number of sample mills from America. As a I'esult of these improve- 
ments, the export of sugar will doubtless be increased. 

PORTS OF FORMOSA. 

The trade of the island largely passes through three ports. Im- 
ports from Japan generally arrive at Kelung, and between that port 
and the Japmese mainland are two Japanese lines, running about 10 
steamers of from 2,000 to 3,400 tons each, which usuallymake 12 trips 
a month. There are coasting steamers running from Kelung to the 
different ports of the island, but there are no lines to foreign ports. 
Imports trom China and Hongkong arrive at Tamsui in the north and 
Anping in the south, and there are four steamers (under 1,000 tons) 
regularly engaged in this trade. The other ports of the island are 
chiefly interested in the coasting trade or in the junk ti'ade with China. 

The volume of trade passing tnrough the different ports is as follows: 

Volume of trade pasging through the several ports of Formosa, 



POrt. 



Tamsui 

Kelung 

ADping 

Takow 

Tokatsokatsu (Thaw-kak-kut) . 

Rokko (Lokiang) 

Toseki fTang-cnio) 

Bako (Makung) 

Kakoko (Eh-a-kau) 

Kluko(Kukang) 

Toko (Tang-kang) 

Koro (Aulang) 



Total - 



Exports to 
Hongkong 
and China. 



$3,272,416 

60,685 

624,919 

162,761 

546,893 

258,614 

168,785 

41 748 

67,994 

60,480 

66,064 

49,409 



5,286,648 



Exports to 
Japan. 



166,066 

1,221,604 

324,226 

621,487 



966 



2,124,279 



Total ex- 
ports. 



$8,329,471 

1,282,279 

849,144 

684,188 

546,898 

258,614 

168,735 

42,709 

67,994 

60,480 

56,064 

49,409 



Imports 

from Honf- 

konf ana 

ChuuL 



$4,416,534 

877.447 

944.595 

265,417 

159,849 

199,411 

112,390 

70,3J« 

65,954 

e9.2P6 

69,666 

44.386 



7,409,921 6,785,8 



Port. 



Tamsui 

Kelung 

Anping 

Takow 

Tokatsukutsu (Thaw-kak-kut). 

Rokko (Loklang) 

Toseki (Tang-cnio) 

Bako (Makung) 

Kakoko (Eh-a-kau) 

Kiuko (Kukang) 

Toko (Tang-kang) 

Koro (Aulang) 



Total . 



Imports from 
Japan. 



$101,879 

3,258,273 

483,535 

308,124 



67,705 



4,219,516 



Total im- 
ports. 



$4,618,412 
8,635.725 
1.428,180 
678,641 
169,849 
199,411 
112,390 
188,091 
65,964 
69,296 
69,666 
44,886 



Grand total. 



r, 847, 883 

4,918.004 

2,277,274 

1,257,729 

706.741 

458,025 

271.125 

180,720 

158, »]9 

129.726 

U4,720 

93,795 



11,004,849 



18.414,768 



SHIPPING. 



The shipping of the island shows a steady increase in its tonnage, 
the most notable feature being the gradual absorption by tiie two 
Japanese lines, Nippon Yusen Kaisha and Osaka Shosen JSIaisha, of 
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the carrying trade, which has been rendered possible by the substantial 
subsidies paid by the Formosan government. The Douglas Steamship 
Company, an English line, which, since the year 1871, m.8 been closely 
associated with the trade of Formosa, has unfortunately found compe- 
tition with the subsidized lines unprofitable, and has consequently with- 
drawn several of its steamers. The shipping between Formosa and 
Japan is wholly controlled by the Japanese, and the British company 
is at present mterested in only the Tamsui line, which connects the 
north of the island with Amoy, Swatow, and Hongkong. Much of the 
Formosa tea is shipped over this route to Amoy, and tne foreign mer- 
chants very wisely offered, during the year under review, sufficient 
freight at advanced rates to justify the British company in running 
one of its steamers. It is to be hoped that this support will be contin- 
ued, for, although merchants have received very satisfactoiy service 
from the Japanese line, it is preferable that no one line be given a 
monopoly oi this trade. 

Clearances for foreign ports for Jive years {excluding Japan) . 



Merchant steamers. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


No. 


Tonnafire. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


Japanese, from Tamsui . 
British, from Tamsui . . . 
Other nationalities 


1 

91 
15 


176 
59,988 
9,225 


8 
86 
14 


3,090 

69,606 

6,676 


9 
92 
U 


5,376 
66,734 
7,671 


41 
101 
11 


30,696 

77,867 
7,108 


69 

64 

2 


46.015 

37,944 

860 


Total 


107 


69,338 


107 


69,272 


112 


87,685 


163 


116,661 


11R 


84,819 








Japanese, from Anpln^ . 


^"^^ 




1 
60 


1,980 
41,690 






1 
25 
20 


1,445 
21,108 
19,659 


18 
21 


18,950 


British, from Anping . . . 
German, from Anping . . 


61 


42,147 


23 
24 


18,651 
23,220 


18,701 


other nationalities 


6 


4.160 


3 


2,347 








1 










Total 


57 


46,307 


54 


46,017 


47 


41,871 


46 


42,212 


39 


37,661 




Grand total 


164 


115,646 


161 


116,289 


169 


129,656 


199 


167,878 


164 


122,470 



The large tonnage in 1899 is accounted for by the unusually heavy 
import of rice, in which several chartered vessels were engaged. The 
decrease in the returns from Anj^ing during the last two years is 
accounted for by the transfer of some of the trade from foreign ship- 
ping to Japanese vessels which, if they were bound for Japan, are not 
included in the above table. 

In addition, there is the shipping to and from Japan, which for the 
year 1900 was wholly Japanese. It was distributea among Formosa 
ports as follows: 

Clearances for Japan for the year 1900. 





Number. 


Tonnage. 


Kelung '. 


141 
7 
70 
49 
89 


216,206 


Tammil . , . , 


6,234 


Anping 


84,060 


TtL^ow. :...:::.:::.::...:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 


58,879 


MRknng.. 


49,884 








Total 


306 


413,266 
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Combining the foregoing tables and adding the junk trade with China, 
we have a total tonnage for the several ports as follows: 

Total clearances for all Formosa. 



Kelung 
An • 



pint . 
msui. 



Tamsui. 
Takow . 

Bako (Makung). 

TokatsukutMa (Thaw-kak-kut). 

Rokko (Lo-klang) 

Toseki (Qang-chlo ) 

Kakoko_(Eh-a-kau) 

Kiuko (Kukang) 

Koro ( Aalang) 

Toko (Tang-kang) 



Total for all Formosa . 



2,874 



Number. 


Tonnage. 


418 


281.177 


268 


130,112 


774 


109.890 


167 


67.522 


167 


612. 818 


414 


10.486 


227 


6,0»7 


164 


8.636 


77 


2.682 


87 


2,864 


90 


2.312 


66 


1,267 



619.298 



TOTAL TRADE OF FORMOSA. 



The total trade of Formosa during the five years of Japanese occu- 
pation has been: 





1896. 


1807. 


1898. 


1899. 


190a 


Total trade via and with Hongkong and 
China 


$10,016,614 
992,988 


812,709,296 
1.719.894 


$14,863,090 
4,372.017 


$12,691,750 
6.849,820 


$12,070,973 
6,343,794 


Total trade via and with Japan 








11,009,602 


14,428,690 


19,226,107 


18, 6a, 670 


18,414,767 





SUPPLIES FOR FORMOSAN GOVERNMENT. 

As a rule, supplies for the government are purchased in Japan. 
The articles enter one of the mainland ports and pay duty there, and 
are then transshipped to Formosa without passing through the local 
custom-house. For this reason, no official information as to the country 
of origin, value, etc., of these imports is obtainable. This is unfortu- 
nate, as these entries are frequently of considerable importance, and 
a comprehensive view of the trade of the various countries can not be 
gained. From reliable private sources, however, I have been able to 
obtain information regarding the most important railway materials 
imported during the year. They were: 



From the United States: 

101 tons of bridge girders 

26 miles of steel rails with spikes and bolts., 
4 spans of 200-foot bridge girders 



Total. 



Prom Great Britain: 

1,986 tons bridge material . 
Machinery for shops 



Total. 



Yen. 



46,262 
210,984 
184,020 



891,866 



871,109 
87,968 



409,068 



United States 
currency.* 



$22,91S 

n06,706 

67.310 



196,928 



186,660 
18,944 



204,494 



»As duty was paid in the Formosa port Takow, this single shipment appears In the costoms returns. 

In addition to the above, there was a considerable import of American 
lumber for use in government works; its value is unknown. 
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TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES AND OBEAT BRITAIN GOMPABED. 

Including the value of known materials supplied to the Formosan 
government, the total imports for 1900 from the United States is 
found to be 1,698,852 yen (1849,426), divided as follows: Via Hongkong 
and China, 1,306,996 yen ($653,498); * via Japan, 391,856 yen ($195,928); 
and from Great Britain 1,807,218 yen ($903,609), divided as follows: 
Via Hongkong and China, 1,398,130 yen ($699,065); via Japan, 409,088 
yen ($204,544). 

In 1899, we were credited with 992,841 yen ($496,421), against 
1,093,638 yen ($546,819) from Great Britain. This is a very satisfac- 
tory increase, amounting to 72 per cent for the United States and 
65 per cent for Great Britain. Were figures for the import of general 
goods via Japan and correctly declared imports from Hongkong obtain- 
able, a considerable sum could be added to the figures for Iwth countries. 

Taking the export figures for tea and camphor, amounting to 5,425,003 
yen ($2,712,501) for the United States and 585,152 yen ($292,526) for 
Great Britain, we obtain a total trade for the United States of 7,123,855 
yen ($3,561,927) and for Great Britain of 2,392,370 yen ($1,196,185). 
The United States thus controls about one-half of the entire foreign 
trade of the island. 

CX)MMEBGIAL INQUIBIES. 

This office answered 117 commercial inquiries from Americans at 
home and abroad during the year 1900. The consulate placed a num- 
ber of catalogues where it was thought they would do the most good, 
and in several cases orders resulted. I would offer my services in a 
similar capacity for the future, and would be pleased to receive cata- 
logues and also such trade journals as are not at present sent to this 
consulate. Through the assistance this consulate nas been able to ren- 
der, several lines of American goods were introduced, including par- 
affin wax, agricultural implements, sugar mills, bicycles and accesso- 
ries, photographic supplies. California stores, etc. 

A leading Japanese merchant is laying in a large stock of American 
bicycles, the only stock of wheels in the island, and with the gradual 
improvement in roads, there is reason to expect a considerable demand. 
The government post and telegraph office nas supplied its messengei*s 
employed at the capital (Taihoku) with American wheels. 

The Lidgerwood sugar mill, which the consulate was instrumental in 
placing in the agricultural experiment station of the prefecture, has 
proven its vast superiority over the crude native mills, and a large 
order for modern mills has been given to an American firm. 

One of the leading chemists is laying in a considerable stock of 
American cameras and photographic supplies^ and while the demand 
for such articles is naturally not very extensive, it is an interesting 
feature of our trade. 

PABOELS-POST SEBVICE BEQUIBED. 

In regard to the establishment of a parcels-post between Japan and 
the United States, which is reported by the press from time to time 

^This total is eiyen in the customs returns (see table under heading ''Foreign 
imports via Hongkong and China" ) as 1,517,980 yen ($758,990), but as the two items 
188,410 and 22,574 yen were for American railway materials shipped via Japan, I 
have preferred to include them in this summary, under the heading ''Trade via 
Japan." ^ , 
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as a probability, I would state that, owing to the careless handling of 
express parcels, such a service has become an actual necessity. As 
an example of tnis, a parcel forwarded by the Remington Arms Com- 
pany, of llion, N. Y. 5 on the 19th of April, 1899, i-eached here in Au^Tist, 
1901, having been nearly two years and a half on the road. This 
consulate has had several like experiences with express parcels. One 
forwarded from Cleveland November 22, 1899, has not yet arrived. 

James W. Davidson, Consul, 
Tamsch, November ^5, 1901. 



MIKINa BEGTTIiATIOKS OF JAPAN. 

Minister Buct sends from Tokyo, August 28, 1901, translation of 
the revised mining regulations of Japan, as taken from the Japan 
Herald of August 24, 26, 27, and 28, as follows: 

[laBued on September 26, the twenty-third year of Meiji (1890), by law No. 87. Partly revifled by 
law No. 74, issued in March, the twenty-third year of Meiji (1900).] 

Chapteb I. — General rvles, 

AxncLB I. The word "mining** in this law embraces all such undertakings as pro- 
specting for mining mineral ores and all operations ancillary thereto. 

Abt. II. All unmined minerals are the property of the State. 

The minerals which come within the scope of tnis law are: 

Gold ore (gold dust excepted), silver ore, copper ore, lead ore, bismuth ore, tin 
ore (tin dust excepted), antimony ore, quicksilver ore, zinc ore, iron ore (iron dust 
excepted) , sulphate of iron ore, cnromate of iron ore, manganese ore, arsenic ore, 
phosphate ore, black lesBid, coal, lignite, petroleum oil, asphalt, and sulphur. 

Abt. III. No persons other than subjects of the Empire or companies duly formed 
in accordance with the laws thereof may engage in mining operations in Japan. 

Abt. IV. Officials of the mining bureau and offices for the control of mines in the 
department of agriculture and commerce are not permitted while in office to engage 
in mining; neither are they allowed to become partners in mining enterprises nor 
shareholders or officials of mining companies. 

Art. V. Miners whose mining privile^ have been canceled in accordance with 
these regulations are debarred from making application for mining in respect to the 
same mining area for one year. 

Art. VI. When two or more than two persons are jointly engaged in mining they 
shall appoint from among themselves a sole representative ana notify the appoint- 
ment to the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction. 

Sole representatives shall be deemed to represent all the persons jointly engaged 
in mining vis-a-vis the Grovemment in matters relating to their mining busmess. 

Airr. VII. Reports relating to changes in the personnel of persons jointly en^ai^ 
in mining, sale and purchase, transfer, and pledge or mortgage of the right of mmmg 
and the cessation of Dusiness shall be signed by the sole representative and at least 
half of the persons jointly engaged in the minmg business. 

Chapter II. — Prospecting and mining. 

Art. VIII. Persons wishing to prospeat for ores shall send in an application to that 
effect to the chief of the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction, together 
with a map of the locality where it is desired to prospect, and shall obtain official 
permission from such office. 

Art. IX. The term for prospecting is limited to one year, calculated from the date 
of permission. 

When circumstances exist which make it difficult for prospectors to complete the 
work within the period specified in the foregoing paragraph, they may mase appli- 
cation for an extension of the term to the chief of the office for the control of mines 
having jurisdiction. 
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Shonl<l the chief of the office for the control of mines haNnng jurisdiction consider, 
after due investigation, that the circumstances are unavoidable he may grant per- 
mission for the extension of the term for a period not exceeding one year. 

Art. X. Mineral ores acquired while prospecting may be sold on obtaining per- 
mission from the chief of the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction. 

Art. XI. When mineral ores are sold in accordance with the pjreceding article, 1 per 
cent of the proceeds of the sale shall, within thirty days, be paid to the chief of the 
office for the control of mines having jurisdiction. 

Should the payment mentioned in the foregoing paragraph be not made within 
the specified term, the defaulter will be dealt with m accordance with the law for 
dealing with persons failing to pay national taxes. 

Art. XII. Persons wishing to ootain mining privileges shall send in an application 
to that effect through the chief of the office for the control of mines having jurisdic- 
tion, addressed to the minister of agriculture and commerce, together with a map 
of the mining area. 

Should it be difficult to hand in the application for mining and map of the mining 
area at the same time, the application atone mav be sent in subject to the production 
of the map of the minini^ area within fifty days from the date of appliciition. Should 
the map not be handed in within the specined period of time, the application will 
become null and void. 

Art. XIII. Persons applying for mining privileges must prove the existence in the 
locality of the proposed mine of the minerals whicn it is intended to mine. 

Art. XIV. When the chief of the office for the control of mines deems it nec- 
essary to make an actual inspection for confirming the existence of the minerals 
indicated, he shall cause the applicant for mining to deposit in advance traveling 
expenses and daily allowances (in accordance with the official regulations) to cover 
the cost of dispatching an official to conduct such investigation. 

Should the applicant for mining fail to deposit the traveling expenses and dailv 
allowances within fourteen days from the date of such notice, his application will 
become null and void. 

Art. XV. The office for the control of mines shall provide and keep mining rois- 
ters for the registration of applications for prospecting and mining, to be entered 
according to the order of application both as to aate and time. 

Art. XVI. When two or more than two persons make application for prospecting 
or mining in respect to the same place, permission will be given in accordance with 
the priority of application. 

If the time of applications is identical, the chief of the office for the control of 
mines shall give notice to that effect to the applicants. The applicants shall within 
sixty days from the date of such notice consult together as to which of them shall 
be regarded as the successful applicant. Should they not be able to arrive at any 
decision regarding the matter, their applications will become null and void. 

If the time of application is identical, and if the applications are some for pros- 
pecting and some for mining, preference shall be given to applications for mining. 

Art. XVII. When the minister of agriculture and commerce deems it proper to 
grant, a formal mining license shall 1>e delivered to the applicant. 

Art. XVIII. When the work of prospecting or mining is found to be injurious to 
the public welfare, applications will not be granted in the case of prospecting by the 
chief of the office for the control of mines and in that of mining by the minister 
of agriculture and commerce. 

Art. XIX. When prospecting or mining proves to be injurious to public welfare, 
the chief of the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction in the case of 
prospecting and the minister of agriculture and commerce in that of mining may 
cancel permission or privileges alr^wiy granted. 

Should the mmer be dissatisfied witn the cancellation, he may lodge a complaint 
with the court of administrative litigation within thirty days from the date of receipt 
of notice, provided that no claim for compensation for loss or damages c&n be made. 

Art. Xx. The right of mining minerals for which privileges have been granted can 
be bought, sold, transferred, pledged, or mortgaged: 

When the right of mining is lx)ught, sold, or transferred, application signed by 
both parties shall be made to the minister of agriculture and commerce through the 
chief of the office for the control of mines having iurisdiction, and a new certificate, 
made out in the names of the acquiring party, be obtained. Sales, purchases, or 
transfers not made in accordance with procedure hereby provided shall be null and 
void in law. With regard to mortgages created in respect to mining privileges, the 
documents shall be signed by both parties and shall be recorded in the office for the 
control of mines having juriaidiction. Mortgages not registered have no legal value. 
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Art. XXI. No person may, during the term of a prospecting grant, apply to be 
allowed to mine the same mineral in a place where another person is engaged in 
prospecting. 

Art. XXII. When any person wishes to apply for prospecting or mining privi- 
leges within the proepectmff area already allotted to another person in respect to a 
dmerent class of minerals, he shall procure the consent of the party already engaged 
in prospecting. 

Persons engaged in prospecting shall not refuse the consent mentioned in the fore- 
going paragraph except in cases where they themselvs wish to make application for 
prospecting or mining, or where it is injurious to the prospecting for minerals for 
which permission has been obtained. 

Akt. XXIII. Persons desirous of obtaining permission to prospect for or mine cer- 
tain minerals within the mining area belongii^ to another miner who has not yet 
obtained the permission for prospecting or mining such identical ores must obtidn 
the consent or such other miner. 

No miner shall refuse the consent mentioned in the foregoing paragraph except in 
cases where he himself intends to make application for prospecting or mining, or 
when such work would be injurious to the mining operations in which he is already 
engaged. 

Art. XXIV. No places within 600 yards in every direction from Imperial shrines, 
Imperial mausoleums, fortresses under military or naval jurisdiction, naval ports, 
ports of strategic importance, gunpowder factories, gunpowder magazines, and ammu- 
nition storehouses can be used for prospecting, mininfi:, or purposes ancillary thereto, 
provided that, in the case of naval ports and ports of strategic importance, this rule 
shall not apply when the permission of the commanding officer of the station has 
been obtained. 

Art. XXV. No prospecting or mining is allowed to be carried on in places within 
60 yards in all directions (whether at the surface or interior of the earth) from rail- 
ways, tramways, public roads, rivers and lakes, embankments, marshes and ponds, 
temples, cemeteries, public gardens and buildings, unless with the consent of the 
authorities concerned as owners, provided that the latter can not refuse their consent 
when no danger is apprehended. 

Art. XX VI. Miners shall, on or before the 30th of October of the previous year, 
or, in the case of first year, within three months from the date on which the privilege 
for mining has l)een obtained, make out and submit a yearly programme of mining 
work to be done to the chief of the office for control of mines naving jurisdiction, and 
obtain official sanction. 

When the prognunme mentioned in the forgoing paragraph is deemed to be 
injurious to tne safety ol the interior of mines or to be disproportionate to the 
mining area, the chiefof the office for the control of mines havmg jurisdiction shall 
point out to the miners the reasons and cause them to effect amendments in the 
scheme. 

Art. XXVII. No miners may carry on operations, unless they conform to the pro- 
gramme of the work as sanctioned by the cnief of the office for the control of mmes 
having jurisdiction. 

Art. XXVIII. When a miner fails to hand in the programme of the work or the 
amendments thereto within the specified term the minister of agriculture and com- 
merce may cancel the mining grant. 

Art. XXIX. If a miner suspends his work for a period of more than one year, or 
if he does not commence work within one year from the date on which the privilege 
for mining is obtained, the minister of agriculture and commerce may cancel the 
grant. 

Art. XXX. When the cases mentioned in the two foregoing articles have occurred 
and default does not lie with the miner, the reasons may be given to the minister of 
agriculture and commerce within fourteen days from the date of receipt to notice of 
the cancellation of privileges and a fresh application made. Shoula the minister 
of agriculture and commerce refuse to accept them, an action may be Drought before 
the court of administrative litigation within thirty days from the date of receipt of 
such notice. 

Art. XXXI. Miners shall prepare duplicate copies of drawings of survey of the 
interior of their mines, one of which shall be submitted to the office for the control 
of miners having jurisdiction, and the other kept at the mining office. 

Drawings of survey of the interior of mines mentioned in the forgoing paragraph 
shall be supplemented every six months according to the prepress of the work. 

When miners find it necessary to have the drawings of survey of the interior 
of mines in the adjoining mining area belonging to others certified, they may request 
the chief of the office for the control of mines naving jurisdiction for such certificate. 
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Should the chief of the office for the control of mmee consider it necessary for 
the purpose of certification to dispatch an official to the spot to make actual inspec- 
tion, he shall direct the miners to deposit in advance moneys lor traveling expenses 
and daily allowances in accordance with the official scale. 

Akt. XXXII. When a miner has damaged or lost his mining license, an applica- 
tion stating the fact and reason for the issue of a fresh certificate shall be made to 
the minister of agriculture and commerce through the office for the control of mines 
having jurisdiction. 

Abt. XXXIII. When it is discovered that permission for prospecting has been 
obtained by fraud or mistake, the chief of the office for the control of mines having 
jurisdiction shall cancel the permission. If this is discovered by persons having an 
mterest in the permission, they may. within three months of the oate of permission, 
apply to the chief of the office for tne control of mines having jurisdiction for can- 
cellation of such permission for prospecting. 

Persons who are dissatisfied with the decision given by the chief of the office for 
the control of mines having jurisdiction in the case of the foregoing paraj^pn, may 
lodge a complaint with the court of administrative litigation withm thirty days of 
the date of such decision. 

Abt. XXXIV. When it is discovered that the privilege for mining has been 
obtained by fraud or mistake, the minister of agriculture and commerce shall cancel 
such privilege. If the discovery is made by persons having an interest in the privi- 
lege tney may, within thirty days of the dJate on which the priviWe was granted, 
apnly to the minister of agriculture and commerce for cancellation of the grant. 

Persons who are dissatisfied with the decision of the minister of agriculture and 
commerce, in the case of the foregoing paragraphs, mav lodge a complaint with the 
court of administrative litigation within thir^ days of the date of such decision. 

Abt. XXXV. In the cases mentioned in paragraph 2 of Article XXII, and para- 
graph 2 of Article XXIII, if consent is refused without reasons, the persons con- 
cerned, and in the case mentioned in the proviso of Article XXV, if consent is 
refused without there being any danger, miners may request the chief of office for 
the control of mines having jurisdiction to render a decision in the matter. 

Abt. XXXVI. Persons who are dissatisfied with the decision mentioned in the 
foregoing article ma^ make application for a judgment to the minister of agriculture 
and commerce withm thirty oays of the date of receipt of such decision. 

Abt. XXXVII. When miners give up business a report to that effect shall be 
made to the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction, and the mining license 
shall be returned. 

Abt. XXXVIII. When the minister of agriculture and commerce has canceled 
the privilege for mining in accordance with Articles XIX, XXVIII, XXIX, XXXIV, 
XLIII, and LXXVI, or when a report, i. e., cessation of business, has been made, 
mortgages created in the right of mining minerals for which privilege has been 
obtained will lose their validity, provided tnat, with the exception of cases mentioned 
in Articles XIX and XXXIV, the privil^e shall be granted to the creditors without 
regard to the order of applications if they apply for mining at the mining area con- 
cerned within sixty days. 

Abt. XXXIX. Miners shall in January of each and every year make a report to 
the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction, giving the quantity of min- 
erals mined, the quantity of refined products and proceeds of sales of same, selling 
prices, working days, and number of laborers employed during the previous year. 

Abt. XL. Miners shall prepare books in accordance with forms provided by the 
minister of agriculture ana commerce and shall therein set down particulars as to 
quantities, selling prices, etc., of refined products turned out. 

Chapteb III. — Mining arecu. 

Abt. XU. By the term mini^ area is meant an area of land having specific bound- 
ariee within which mining operations are carried on. 

The boundaries of mining areas are determined by perpendicular lines and are 
limited under these to the same measurement as the suiiace, the boundary lines 
descending perpendicularly. The extent of one mining area shall be from 10,000 
tsubo for coal and from 3,000 tsubo for other minerals, and shall not exceed in either 
case 600,000 tsubo. 

Abt. XUI. When it is deemed that the position and shape of a mining area under 
application are different from the position and shape of mineral beds, and that conse- 
quent! v they will be injurious to mining interests, the chief of the office for the 
control of nunes having jurisdiction shall give notice to that effect to the appUcant, 
ordering him to make amendments. 
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When the applicant receivinff the notice mentioned in the foreeoing paragraph 
fails to hand in an amended a]^plication within thirt;^ days from the date of receipt of 
such notice, his application will become null and void. 

Art. XLIII. When it is deemed that the position and shape of a mining area for 
which privilege has been obtained are different from those of mineral beds, and that 
consequently they will be injurious to mining interests, the chief of the office for the 
control of mines having jurisdiction shall, after obtaining the approval of the minis- 
ter of agriculture and commerce, order alterations to be maae within a specified 
period of time leas than sixty days. If the alterations are not duly made the minis 
ter of agriculture and conmierce may cancel the privilege already granted. 

Should a miner be dissatisfied witn the cancellation of the privilege mentioned in 
the fore^ing paragraph he may bring an action at the court of administrative liti- 
gation within thirty days of the date of the receipt of such notice. 

Art. XLI V. When a miner desires to make alteration in the boundaries and posi- 
tion of a mining area in accordance with the shape of mineral beds, an application 
to that effect addressed to the minister of agriculture and commerce shall be for- 
warded to the chief of the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction. The 
application should be accompanied by a statement of reasons, an amended drawing 
of the mininf^ area, and minmg license. 

If the minister of agriculture and conunerce deems such alteration necessary, he 
shall grant a fresh mining license. 

Abt. XLV. In case a miner has applied for the alteration of a mining area, if the 
chief of the office for the control of mines having iurisdiction deems it necessary to 
have an actual inspection made by officials, he shall direct the miner to deposit in 
advance the traveling expenses and daily allowances according to the official scale. 

If the miner does not deposit the traveling expenses and dailv allowances men- 
tioned in the forc^ing para^ph within fourteen days of the reccapt of the notice to 
make such deposit, his application will become null and void. 

Art. XLVI. Persons wishing to amalgamate or to make partition of mining areas 
shall apply to the minister of agriculture and commerce through the chief of the 
office for the control of mines having jurisdiction. The application should be 
accompanied by a drawing of the mining areas to be amalgamated or partitioned, 
and the mining license or licenses. When there are creditors holding a mortage 
over the mining rights in question, the application shall also be accompanied by 
the consent of such creditors in writing. 

When the partition of mining areas takes place the limits mentioned in Article 
XLI are not to be infringed. 

Chapter IV. — Employment of land. 

Art. XLVIl. When it is required to make the survey of land belonging to others 
for the purpose of prospecting or mining, the permission of the office for me control 
of mines having jurisdiction shall be obtained. In this case no landowners or per- 
sons interested can refuse to permit such survey, but should damage be caused by 
the survey the person causing the survey to be made shall make compensation. 

When a person causing a survey to be made entera the land ownea by others, he 
must give previous notice to that effect to the landowners and must carry with him 
the permit for survev. 

Art. XL VIII. When it becomes in the following cases necessary to use land 
belonging to others for mining puposes and the miner makes request to borrow it, 
the landowerb or persons interested may not refuse their consent: 

For the purpose of making openings of pits. 

For the purpose of constructing depots for piling up mineral and earth and stones. 

For the purpose of making pitways, roads, railways, tramways, canals, drains, and 
reservoirs. 

For the purpose of constructing refineries and buildings necessary for mining. 

Art. XLIX. The landowner or the person interested can refuse to let land m the 
following cases: 

If the land which it is desired to hire is that mentioned is Article XXX. 

If the hirer of land does not deposit the security money mentioned in Article L. 

Art. L. The hirer of land shall pay to the lender a reasonable ground rent for the 
land rented. 

The lender of land may cause the hirer to deposit in advance a sum of money not 
exceeding the taxable value of land as shown in the Land Register, as securi^ for 
the grouna rent 

The ground rent and security money for land which is mortgaged are to be received 
by the mortgagee. 
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When damage is caoaed to the landowner or the person interested by the use of 
the land, the miner must make reasonable compensation. 

When the hirer of land ceases to use the same and has paid in full the ground rent 
for the period of use, the lender of the land or the mortgagee shall return the secur- 
ity money in exchange for the land. 

Art. Li. When the hirer of land has ceased to use the same, he shall conformably 
with the request of the lender of land restore the land to its ori^nal condition and 
return it If it is impossible to restore it to its original condition, the hirer of the 
land shall make compensation for damages. 

Art. III. When the hirer of land has delayed the payment of ground rent, the 
lender of the land may recover the land ana deduct a sum of money equal to the 
ground rent in arrear from the security deposited. 

When the land mentioned in the forgoing paragraph is about to be returned, if 
there exist on the surface thereof buildings or other objects and the whereabout of 
the hirer of the land is uncertain, a period of time of not less than sixty days shall 
be determined, during which notice to that effect shall be advertised m the local 
newspaper. 

If the hirer of land does not remove the building or other objects within the 
specified period of time, they shall become the property of the lender of the land. 

Art. LiII. When the land has, at the request of the miner, been divided and sold 
or lent, and owing to this the remainder of the land is injured for use, the miner 
may be requested to buy or hire the whole of the land. In this case the miner may 
not refuse such request 

Art. LIV. When it is the ooject of the miner to use the land rented for more than 
three years, or when he has already used it for more than that period, the lender of 
the land may make a demand upon the miner to purchase the said land. In this 
case the miner may not refuse to accede to such request 

Art. LV. When no arrangement can be arrived at between the landowner or 
person interested and the person requesting a survey, or the miner, as to the letting 
of land, ground rent, security money, amount of compensation for damages or the 
purchase or selling price of land, the office for the control of mines having jurisdic- 
tion may be askea to decide the matter. 

If the decision of the chief of the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction 
is not satisfactorv, the judgment of the minister of agriculture and commerce may 
be asked for in tne ca^e of hiring of land, and as to the ground rent, security money, 
amount of compensation for damages or purchase or selling price of land, an action 
may be instituted in a court of law, in both cases within thirty days from the date 
of receipt of the decision. 

No action can be taken against the judgment of the minister of agriculture and 
commerce mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. 

Abt. LVI. The expenses incun^ in making application for the decision of the 
chief of the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction or for the judgment 
of the minister of agriculture and commerce shall be borne in accordance with the 
legal scale of charges in civil cases. 

Abt. LVII. A miner may^ though the landowner or the person interested is dis- 
satisfied with the decision given by the chief of the office for the control of mines 
having jurisdiction as to the ground rent, security money, amount of compensation 
for damages, or the purchase or selling price, pay money to the landowner or the 
person interested, or if he refuses to receive it, deposit the same in a public deposit 
office and use the land. 

Chapter V. — Mining police. 

Art. LVIII. The following police matters relating to mining business shall be 
controlled by the minister of agriculture and commerce and slmll be executed by 
chiefs of offices for the control ol mines: 

The safeguarding of the interior of mines and buildings connected therewith. 

The protection oi lives of mine employees and of pubRc health. 

The preservation of the earth surface and protection of public interest and welfare. 

Art. LIX. When danger is apprehended m conseijuence of mining operations, or 
when it is deemed that the public welfare may be injured, the chief of the office for 
the control of mines having jurisdiction shall order the miner to take precautionary 
measures or to suspend mining. 

When the chief of the office for the control of mines intends to order a suspension 
of mining he shall obtain the sanction of the minister of agriculture and commerce 
except in cases of urgency which admit no delay. 

Art. LX. In the case of the first paragraph of the preceding article, if the miner 
failB to take precautionary measures immediately, the chief of the office for the con- 
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trol of mines having jurisdiction shall direct the officials and mine employees 
employed by the miner to carry out the said precautionary measures. 

Jn this case the miner is bound to reouire the official and mine laborers in his 
employ to takeprecautionary measures ana to bear all expenses incurred. 

Art. LXI. When, after the mining operations are suspended in accordance with 
Article LIX, the cause for suspension ceases to exist, the chief of the office for the 
control of mines having jurisdiction shall at once cancel such suspension and make 
a report to that effect to the minister of agriculture and commerce. 

Art. LXII. When the minister of agriculture and commerce has canceled a min- 
ing grant in accordance with these resulations or when the miner has relinquished 
business, the chief of the office for tne control of mines having jurisdiction shall 
cause the removal of dwellings and other buildings, etc., erected in connection with 
the mine within a specified period of time, not less than sixty da3rs. If the removal 
is not effected within the specified time, the buildings, etc., shall become the property 
of the landowner; provided^ that no structures in the interior and at the entrance 
of the mines whidi are considered by the chief of the office for the contax)l of mines 
having jurisdiction to be necessary for the preservation of safety of the interior ol 
the mine shall be removed. 

In the case of the foregoing paragraph, if the whereabouts of the mine is uncertain, 
steps shall be taken in accoraance with paragraph 2 of Article LII. 

Art. LXIII. The minister of agriculture and commerce may, by means of depart- 
mental notifiation, within the scope of these regulations, make by-laws in respect to 
police matters regarding mines. 

Chapter VI. — Mine Uiborers, 

Art. LXIV. The term mine laborers in this law includes all persons of either sex 
engSjged in excavating ores and work ancillary thereto. 

Miners shall draw up rules relative to the employment of their mine laborers and 
obtain the sanction of the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction. 

Art. LXV. In the absence of any special agreement between miners and their 
laborers, either party is at liberty to cancel the engagement by giving fourteen dsLya* 
previous notice to that effect. 

Art. LXVI. Miners may disengage their laborers at any time in the following 



When they have been sentenced to punishment graver than misdemeanors or acted 
in a disorderly manner or disobeyed orders. 

When they have acted rudely toward the miner or the officers employed by him. 

When they are physically incapable to work, and consequently unable to attend 
to their duties. 

When mining has been prohibited or relinquished. 

Art. LXVII. Mine laborers may quit their employment at any time in the foUow- 
ing cases: 

When they are physically incapable of attending to their duties. 

When they are cruelly treated oy the miner or his officials. 

When their wages or remuneration agreed upon are not paid to them. 

Art. LXVIII. A miner or his representative shall, at the request of a mine laborer, 
give to the latter a certificate stating the number of years he has been engaged, his 
working ability, wages, and the reasons for dischaiging him. 

Should the miner refuse to give the certificate, or the laborer find in the certificate 
matters which he thinks improper, complaint may be made to the officials of the 
office for the control of mines having jurisdiction, or to the police. 

Art. LXIX. A miner is bound to pay wages in legal currency, no payment in kind 
being allowed except at the request of the mine lafcSrers themselves. 

Art. LXX. Every miner shall keep a mine-laborers' register and enter therein the 
names, a^^es, registered domicile, occupation, and the dates of engagement and dis- 
charge of the laborers he employs. 

Art. LXXI. The minister of agriculture and commerce may, within the following 
limits, establish by means of departmental notification by-laws governing the employ- 
ment of mine laborers: 

To limit the working hours so as not to exceed 12 hours per diem. 

To limit the class of work of female labor. 

To limit the number of working hours and the class of work of child labor in 
respect to' children under 14 years of age. 

Art. LXXII. Miners must give relief to mine laborers in their employment in the 
following cases. Any rules with regard to granting relief must be approved by the 
chief of the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction: 

When a mine laborer receives bodily injuries while in the course of his work, and 
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the said injuries have not been caused by his own fault, a portion of the doctor's 
fees and other medical expenses shall be contributed by the miner. 

In the case of the foregoing paragraph, a reasonable daily allowance shall be paid 
to a mine laborer while ne is under treatment and out of work. 

In the case of a mine laborer deceased on account of bodily injuries mentioned in 
the foregoing paragraph, a portion of the funeral expenses shall be contributed, and 
an allowance be made to his surviving relatives. 

In case of receiving bodiljr injuries mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, when a 
mine laborer has become crippled or maimed an allowance for his support shall be 
given for a stated period of tune. 

Chaptrb VII. — Mvnmg taxes and taxes on mining areas, 

Abt. LXXni. Miners shall pay 1 per cent of the value of the products of their 
mines as mining taxes, and 30 sen per annum for each 1,000 tsubo of their grant as 
taxes on mining areas, provided that no tax be levied on any fraction of a thousand 
tsubo. 

No mining tax shall be imposed on persons engaged in minine iron ores. 

Akt, LXaIV. The value of minine products mentioned in the foregoing article 
shall be determined and notified by the minister of agriculture and commerce taking 
as a basis the average quotations in the chief markets, provided that in case where 
no quotations can be obtained the price at which the goods are sold will be adopted 
as a basis of value. 

Art. LXXV. Mining taxes for the previous year shall be paid on or before the 
31st March of each and every year, but when the enterprise is abandoned the pay- 
ment of the tax must be maae witnin sixty davs of the aate of giving up business. 

Taxes on mining areas for one year shall be prepaid on or before the 15th of 
December of the previous year. That for the first year shall be paid within sixty 
days of the date of granting the privilege for mining for as many months as business 
is carried on during that year. The tax for the year in which business is abandoned 
will not be returned. 

Art. LXXVI. When miners fail to pay the mining taxes and taxes on mining 
areas the minister of agriculture and commerce may cancel the privilege for mining. 
If dissatisfied with the cancellation, action may be brought before the court of 
administrative litigation within thirty days from the receipt of such notice. 

Chaptbb VIII. — Penalties, 

Art. LXXVII.— Offenders agamst Articles XXIV and XXV shall be punished by 
a fine of not less than 20 and not exceeding 100 yen. 

Art. LXXVIII. — Persons who have engaged in mining without obtaining of^cial 
permission, or who have obtained such permission by fraud, shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than 15 and not exceeding 150 yen. 

Art. LXXIX. — Persons who have prospected without obtaining official permis- 
sion, or who have obtained such permission by fraud, or who have prospected after 
the expiration of the term of the permission, shall be punished by a fijie of not less 
than 10 and not exceeding 100 yen. 

Art. LXXX. Offenders a^inst Article XXVII, and persons who do not pro- 
ceed with taking the precautionary measures mentioned in Article LIX, or offenders 
against the provisions of Article LXII, shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
15 and not exceeding 150 yen. 

Offenders against paragraphs 1 and 2 of Article XXXI shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than 5 and not exceeding 50 yen. 

Art. LXXX I. Offenders a^nst Article X shall be punished by a fine equal to 
one-half of the amount of selling price. 

Art. LXXXII. Persons who nave concealed the selling price referred to in 
Article XI shall be punished by a fine equivalent to one-half of the amount concealed. 

Art. LXXXIII. Persons who have escaped paying taxes bv means of false 
statement in matters to be reported in accordance with Article XXXIX shall be 
punished by a fine equal to three times the amount of the taxes so avoided. For 
matters not connected with the avoiding payment of taxes, a fine shall be imposed 
of not less than 2 and not exceeding 20 yen. 

Art. LXXXIV. Persons who do not keep the books referred to in Article XL, 
or fail to make entries therein, or make false statements, shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than 2, and not exceeding 20 yen. 

Art LXXXV. Offenders against paragraph 2 of Article LXIV, and Articles 
LXIX and LXXII, shall be punished by a fine of not less than 10, and not exceed- 
ing 100 yen. 
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Art. LXXXVI. Persons who have infringed provisions of Articles VI, XXXVII, 
LXVIII, and LXX shall be punished by a place fine of not less than 1 yen and not 
exceeding 1 yen and 95 sen. 

Art. LXXXVII. In the case of Articles LXXXI, LXXXII, and LXXXIII, if 
the persons concerned have made voluntary confession, the amount of tax unpaid 
shall be collected. In this case the parties shall be exempted from punishment. 

Art. LXXXVIII. The provisions of the criminal code in respect to lowering of 
penalties, aggravation of penalties on account of repetition of otfenses, and several 
offenses committed by the same person, do not apply to cases dealt with under these 
r^:ulations. 

When a miner who has committed an offense against these regulations under th^r 
provisions is punishable, should he be a non compos mentis, feeble minded, or deaf 
and dumb, his guardian shall be punished in his stead. 

Chapter IX. — SuppUnienlary rules. 

Art. LXXXIX. Miners engaged in prospecting, or leaseholders of mining areas 
who have obtained penhission ^fore the coming into operation of these regulations, 
may engage in prospecting or mining during the period of time for which the per- 
mission was obtained. 

Art. XC. Should persons who have already permission to be leaseholders of 
mining areas prior to the enforcement of these regulations wish to continue mining 
operations after the expiration of the term of their present leases thev shall make 
application to that effect in accordance with these regulations before the expiration 
of their leases. 

Art. XCr. The minister of agriculture and commerce shall establish by-laws relat- 
ing to the operation of these regulations. 

Art. XCII. These regulations shall be enforced from the Ist of Jime of the twenty- 
fifth year of Meiji (1893), and the Japanese mining law issued in the sixth year of 
Meiji (1893) bv notification No. 259 of the council of state, shall cease to have bind- 
ing force or effect from that day. 

Art. XCIII. When persons who have been constantly engaged in the collection of 
bismuth ore, chromate of iron ore, phosphorus ore, lignite, or asphalt prior to the 
Slst of November, of the thirty-second year of Meiji (1899), apply for the mining 
privileges on or before the 30th of June of the thirty -third year ofMeiji (1900), such 
privileges shall be granted for those areas onlv wKere digging is going on, without 
re^rd to the provisions of Article XVI and Article XLI, relating to the extent of 
mining areas. 

When the collectors mentioned in the foregoing paragraph apply for the privilege 
on or before the 30th of June of the thirty-third year of Meiji (1900), they may con- 
tinue the collection till the date of receipt or order regardless of the provisions of 
these relations. 

Art. XCIV. Persons applying for mining privileges in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the forgoing article are required to obtain the consent referred to in Article 
XXII or XXIIL 

Art. XO V. In case the extent of the mining area for which the privilege is obtained 
in accordajice with the provisions of Article XCIII is under 3,000 tsubo the privilege 
will lose its effect after the expiration of five years. 



BY-LAWS FOR ENPORCEMKNT OF TOE MINING REGULATIONS. 

[Issued on the 1st day of the 2d month of the 32d year of Meiji (1899), by notification No. 8, of the 
department of agriculture and commerce.] 

Art. I. Applications, demands, reports, and maps and drawings relating to min- 
ing shall be drawn up separately for each case. Applications relating to mmins and 
the maps and drawings to be attached thereto, for wnich forms and models are deter- 
mined by this notification, shall be made in accordance with such forms and models. 

Art. II. Applications, demands, and reports relating to mining, which have con- 
nection with Art. XIV of the law of registration tax or the provisions of imperial 
ordinance No. 4, issued in the thirty-second year of Meiji (a899J, shall be accom- 
panied by a note of payment according to form No. 12, to which snail be affixed the 
proper amount of revenue stamps. 

Art. III. When it is difficult to-hand in an application for prospecting and the maps 
and drawings of the prospecting locality simultaneously the application may be 
lodged, accompanied by rough drawings, subject to the production of the correct ones 
witnin fifty days. 
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Abt. IV. When an application for mining is made unaccompanied b^ a map of the 
mining area in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 2 of Article XII of the 
Mining Regulations, a rough drawing must be annexed. 

Akt. V. Persons wishinff to obtain permission to make a survey in accordance with 
the provisions of Article XLVII of the Mining Regulations shiul send in a written 
demand, in which should be mentioned in detaifthe name of the place to be surveyed. 

When the demand mentioned in the foregoing paragraph is made and a permit for 
survey is granted, the chief of the ofiice for the control of mines shall state in the 
document of permission the period of time during which it is valid. 

If the owner of land to be surveyed or the person interested consents to the sur- 
vey, it is not necessary to obtain permission. 

Art. VI. Drawing of the rough survey of i>ro8pecting localities or of mining areas 
shall be prepared with the object of determining the position and extent of the land 
tc be appliM for. 

The drawings of prospecting localities and of mining areas shall be prepared with 
the object of clearly snowing the position, boundary, and shape of the land to be 
applied for. 

Abt. VII. The area of land to be applied for shall be divided as nearly as possible 
into a rectangular form. 

If the application for prospecting or mining is to be made by a drawing of the 
rough survey, immovable booies must be chosen as the point of survey which may 
form all the comers of the land to be applied for. If there are no immovable bodies 
at the points, some immovable bodies near by must be chosen and their bearings on 
the pomts of survey must be surveyed. 

If the application for prospecting is to be made by means of a drawing of prospect- 
ing localities, or that for mining by means of drawing of mining areas, two or more 
than two conspicuous immovable bodies opposite to one another shall be chosen and 
made the base of survey, measuring their bearings on the points of survey. If the 
points of survey correspond to conspicuous immovable bodies, they shall be made the 
base of survey. 

Marked posts of a strong, durable nature shall be erected at the points of survey, 
which shall be made the comers of the extent of land applied for, and the number 
of points of survey shall be marked on the said posts. If the posts correspond to 
immovable bodies the former need not be erected. 

Art. VIII. The following particulars shall be clearly shown in the drawings of 
rough survey of prospecting localities; the drawings of prospecting areas, and draw- 

Tof mining areas: 
Points of base and immovable bodies, as well as their names and characteristics. 

2. Northern and southern line and scale. 

3. If there are prospecting areas, mining areas, or mineral-dust collection areas 
within 100 yards of^the land applied for, the connection of these with the land applied 
for. 

4. If there exist within, or in the vicinity of, the land applied for any of the objects 
mentioned in Articles XXIV and XXV of the Mining Regulations, such objects. 

5. Exposed tope of mineral beds within or near tne land appli^ for and their 
direction and incline. 

Art. IX. Drawings to be annexed to applications for correction of prospecting 
areas or of mining areas shall be prepared conformably with the drawings of the pros- 
pecting areas or of mining areas ana in them the old and new areas must be clearly 
shown. • 

Art. X. The extent of prospecting areas shall be in accordance with tnfe provisions 
of paragraph 2 of Article LXI of the Mining Regulations. 

Art. XL Persons wishing to obtain a prospecting area or mining area adjacent to 
the prospecting area or mining area belonging to other persons, shall make appli - 
cation leaving a space of more tnan 20 yards between both areas. Provided that this 
shall not apply to cases where the consent of the miners in the adjoining areas has 
been obtained, or where an aplication for mining in a prospecting area is made. 

The chief of the oflBce for the control of mines having jurisdiction may, when he 
deems it necessary for the control of mining business or protection of mining 
interests, extend the space referred to in the foregoing paragraph to 100 yards. 

Art. XII. Wnen applicants for prospecting or mining, persons who are about to 
become miners in accordance with applications for the transfer of mining licensee, 
or persons who are becoming new applicants on account of the application for a 
change in the names of applicants, are two in number, one of them shall be selected as 
their representative and the fact shall be stated in the application. If not mentioned 
in the application, the name of the applicant written fiirst in order in the application 
shall be deemed a representative. 

H: Doc. 320 61 
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The representative mentioned in the fore^ing paragraph shall be deemed to rei>re- 
sent all persons jointly making the application, except in cases where the cancellation 
of the application or a change of applicants is made. 

Art. XIII. When a company sends in an application, note of demand, or a report, 
the seal of the company shall oe affixed to the docmnent, which must also be signed 
by the representative of the company. 

Art. Xi V. Persons who have applied for prospecting or mining are not allowed to 
make an application for a chan^ m the extent of the area applied for. 

Art. X V. When it is desired to change the names of applicant for mining, an 
application signed and sealed by both the old and new applicants shall be sent in to 
the chief of the office for the control of mines having jansdiction. 

Art. XVI. When miners whose mining areas are adjacent to each other intend to 
change their matual boundaries by increasing or decreasing their respective mining 
areas in accordance with the provisions of Article XLIV of the Mhiing Kesulations, an 
application for the alteration of mining areas jointly signed by them shall be nuule. 
Tne application should be accompani^ by drawings of the combined areas, as they 
exist at the time of making such application, illustratinff the altered boundaries; also 
drawings of each of the corriected mining areas separately prepared. 

Art. XVII. When an application for the reduction of a mming area is made in a 
case where there is a creditor holding a right of mortgage over the mining right of the 
area, the application must be accompanied by the written consent of such creditor. 

Art. XVIII. Applications for transfer of mining licenses, applications for correc- 
tion of mining areas, applications for amalgamation of mining areas, applications for 
partition of mining areas, applications for registration of mortgages over mining rights, 
reports re relinquishment of^mining business, and applications for granting pnvileges 
for mining in accordance with the provisions of Article XC of the Mining Regula- 
tions shall be accompanied by a certificate of the mining license or by a deed of lease 
in respect of lands. 

Art. XIX. Applications for prospecting, applications for mining, applications for 
correction of prospecting areas, applications for correction of mining areas, applica- 
tions for extension of the term of prospecting, and reports of the relinquishment of 
prospecting or mining shall be forwarded through the registered cover. 

Persons who send in the above said documents should obtain from the dismtching 
post-office a receipt showing the date and time of acceptance by such post-office. 

When drawings of prospecting areas or mining areas which are not sent in simul- 
taneously with the application m accordance with the provisions of Article III of 
these regulations or paragraph 2 of Article XII of the Mming Regulations, or appli- 
cations or drawings accompanj^ing them, which are ordered by the chief of the office 
for the control of mines having jurisdiction in accordance with Article XXII or 
XXIII to make correction or adcUtions within a specified time are to be produced, 
the procedure provided in the last two paragraphs shall be followed. Provided that 
if they are produced on the last day of the term the receipt of registered post shall 
be sent in within three days. 

Art. XX. The date and time of application for prospecting or mining, correction 
of prospecting areas, correction of mining areas, as wefl as application tor extension 
of the term of prospecting, and the date and time of production of the application 
drawings, as well as report of relinquishment of business mentioned in paragraph 3 of 
the foregoing article, shall be decided in accordance with the date and time mentioned 
in the receipt for registered mail matter issued by the dispatching post-office. 

In case iMe production of the receipt mentioned in paragraph 2 of the forcing 
article is ordered, and if it is not forwarded on or before the specified day, it will be 
deemed that the documents or drawings were forwarded at the time of closing of the 
mail as shown on the postmark. 

Art. XXI. When tne chief of the office for the control of mines has accepted an 
application for prospecting or mining, the gist of the application shall be notified to 
the local governor within whose jurisdiction the land applied for lies. 

The local governor shall, if he holds some views as to the prospecting or mining of 
the land applied for, send a written opinion to the chief of the office for the control 
of mines having jurisdiction within fifty days of the receipt of the notice mentioned 
in the foregoing paragraph. 

Art. XXII. When applications, notes of request, or drawings relating to mining 
are imperfect, the chief of the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction 
shall order the applicants to make corrections or additions within a specified period 
of time. 

Art. XXIII. When a part of prospecting or mining areas applied for must not be 
allowed to be used in mining enterprise according to the Mining Regulations, or con- 
flicts with the prospecting or mining areas of other percons, the chiel of the office for 
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the control of minee having jurisdiction shall order the applicant to correct his appli- 
cation and drawing within a specified period of time. The same holds good re the 
application for correction of prospecting or mining areas. 

Abt. XXIV. The chief of the oflBce for the control of mines having jurisdiction 
may, when it is deemed necessary for the purpose of confirming the fact of existence 
of minerals in land, for which an application for mining has heen made, cause the 
applicant to produce a certificate relatmg to the mineral hed or specimens of miner- 
als within a specified period of time. 

Art. XXV. When the chief of the office for the control of mines deems it neces- 
sary to order the taking of precautionary measures for the sake of public welfare, he 
may cause the appUcant for engaging in business, or miners to prepare and produce 
a specification of the projected work. 

Art. XXVI. When the applicants for engaging in mining or miners are ordered 
by the chief of the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction to produce 
documents or drawings relating to mining, they shall be sent in on or before the 
specified time. 

Art. XXVII. Documents, drawings, or specimens forwarded to the minister of 
agriculture and commerce or to the chief of the office for the control of mines shall 
not be returned if it be deemed necessary to retain them. 

Art. XXVIII. When applicants for engaging in mining business or miners are 
order^ by the chief of the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction tx> meet 
for the purpose of making investigations relating to the prospecting area, mining 
area, and other mining matters, they shall meet on the specified day and give 
explanations as to matters under investigation. The date of meeting can not be 
changed except for valid reasons. 

When issuing an order to appear^ at least fifteen days preliminary notice shall be 
given except for valid reasons. When the date of meetmg is determined, at least 
three days previous notice shall be given. If the applicants for engaging in mining 
business or miners can not attend in person, they shall send their representatives. 

Art. XXIX. When an application, note of request, or report relating to mining 
corresponds with anv of the following items, none of them shall be accepted. In 
this case the reason for it shall be clearly given: 

1. When not forwarded by registered ]x>st, violating the provisions of paragraph 
1 of Article XIX. 

2. When the note of delivery of registration tax or fees is not annexed. 

3. When application for prospecting or mining application for correction of pros- 
pecting area, or application for correction of minmg area is not accompanied by 
drawings, or the extent of land applied for is not clearly shown in the annexed 
drawings. 

Art. XXX. When application or note of demand relating to mining corresponds 
with any of the following items, the chief of the office for the control of mines hav- 
ing jurisdiction shall return the document clearly stating the reasons for this action: 

1. When drawings of prospecting areas are not delivered wi^in the time specified 
in Article III. 

2. When no corrections or additions are made on or before the time specified by 
the chief of the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction in accordance with 
the provisions of Articles XXII or XXIII. 

3. When a certificate or specimens are not delivered on or before the time specified 
b]^ the chief of the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction in accordimce 
with the provisions of Article XXIV. 

4. When an applicant does not deliver specifications on or before the time specified 
by the chief of the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction in accordance 
with the provisions of Article XXV. 

5. When, without valid reasons, an applicant does not appear, thus violating the 
provisions of Article XXVIII. 

6. In the case of making investigations as to the land applied for, if the applicant 
is unable to clearly indicate the extent of land, or if the extent of the land inaicated 
considerably differs from the drawing attached to the application, or if he is unable 
to prove the existence of minerals. 

Art. XXXI. When permission for prospecting is given, the number of permit will 
be marked on the drawm^ of the prospecting area, and such drawing, together with 
the copy of the same retained by the officer for the control of mines having juris- 
diction shall be sealed so as to leave the impression of half the seal on each drawing, 
and then handed to the applicant. 

When a mining ^rant is given, the number of the same shall be marked on the 
drawing of the mming area, and it, together with a certificate, duly delivered to the 
applicant after sealing such drawing, and the copies to be retained by the depart- 
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ment of agriculture and commerce and the office for the control of minee having 
jurisdiction so as to leave the impression of half the seal on each drawing. 

Abt. XXXIV. Reports relating to the appointment of rei)resentative6 provided for 
in Article YI of the Mining Regulations must be made within thirty days of granting 
permission for prospecting or mining or transfer of mining certificate. 

Abt. XXXV. Wnen mmers do not make a report as to the appointment of repre- 
sentatives within the time specified in the foreeoing article, the representativee of 
applicants specified in Paragraph I of Article XII, shall be deemed the representa^ 
tives specified in Article VI of the Mining Regulations. 

Abt. XXXVI. When a miner does not superintend the mining operations in per- 
son, an agent for the business must be selected and a report to that effect jointly 
Xed and sealed by the miner and his agent shall be forwarded to the chief of the 
e for the control of mines having jurisdiction. 

Abt. XXXVII. A miner's representative shall be deemed to have been intrusted 
with the following powers, provided that in case the miner has limited the power of 
attorney a report to that effect shall be made simultaneously with the report of the 
appointment: 

1. To apply for the extension of the term of prospecting; to apply for permission 
to sell minerals obtained during prospecting; to make pa}rment of the money men- 
tioned in paragraph 1 of Article Xl of the Mining Regulations; to apply for permis- 
sion for a scheme of mining business; to produce a drawing of actual survey of the 
interior of mines or to demand the certification re the same; to make reports men- 
tioned in Article XXXIX of the Mining Regulations; to prepare books in accordance 
with Article XL of the same regulations; to demand the decision or judgment men- 
tioned in Article L V of the same regulations; to apply for offidal approval in respect 
to the mine laborer's service regulations and the regulations for the relief of mine 
laborers; to prepare a register of mine laborers; to pay mining taxes and taxes on 
mining areas, and to apply for privileges for mining in accordance with Article XC 
of the Mining Regulations. 

2. To apply for the reissue of drawing in accordance with the provisions of Article 
XXXIII; to make reports mentioned m Articles XLII and XLIII; to make appli- 
cations or reports mentioned in Articles XIV, XVII, XIX, and XXI of the police 
regulations relating to mines. 

3. To receive the orders or notices of the chiefs of the oflices for the control of mines 
having jurisdiction and to carry out the former. 

Abt. XXXVIII. Prospectors shall keep the drawings of their prospecting areas 
and miners the following documents and arawings at their mine ofilces: 

1. Map of the mining area. 

2. Plan of the mining scheme. 

3. Books mentioned m Article XL of the Mining Regulations. 

Abt. XXXIX. Application for the extension of the term of prospecting shall be 
made before the expiration of the original terms, and the result of prospecting and 
the reason why it is impossible to complete prospecting within the limits of such 
original term shall be mmutely stated. 

Abt. XL. Persons wishing to sell minerals in accordance with the provisions of 
Article X, of the Mining Regulations shall make an application for permission in 
which shall be stated the number of permit for prospoctmg, the name of the proe- 



pecting district, and a description, quantity ana estimated price of the minerals: 
provided, that when the application for mining at the prospecting area is made, no 
permission will be given unless the term of prospecting has expired or the prospect- 
ing abandoned. 

Abt. XLI. Projects for carrying on mining reports mentioned in Article XXXEX 
of the Mining Regulations and the books provided for in Article XL of the same 
regulations shall be prepared in accordance with Forms Nos. 4 to 6. 

In case work is to oe jointly carried on in two or more mining lo'eas, the documents 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraph shall be jointly drawn up. 

Abt. XLII. When there is nothing to be reported in accordance with the provisions 
of Article XXXIX of the Mining Regulations, a report to that effect shall be made. 

Abt. XLIII. Reports referred to in Article XXXIX of the Mining Reflations 
shall, in the case of relinquishing mining or of transferring the right of mming, be 
made within thirty days of such relinquishment or transfer; provided that when there 
is nothing to be reported, a report to that effect shall be made. 

Abt. XLIV. Drawings of actual survey of the interior of mines shall be prepared 
in accordance with model No. 3, showing the actual condition at the end of June and 
December and sent in to the chief of the office for the control of mines having juris- 
diction at the end of August and February, respectively, provided that the drawing 
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of actnal survey of the interior of mines sent in in the previous term will be returned 
to the miner, if required and demanded by him. 

Ip case of a project for combined work^ the drawings of actual survey of the inte- 
rior of the mines shall be prepared in joint form. 

Abt. XLV. Persons wisning to obtain a certificate re the drawing of actual survey 
of the interior of mines in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 3 in Article 
XXXI of the Mining Regulations, shall send in a note of demand stating reasons. 

Art. XLVI. Persons wishing to demand a decision of the chief of an office for the 
control of mines in accordance with the provisions of Article XXXV of the Mining 
Regulations shall draw up two copies of the note of demand which shall be handed 
in, accompanied by a drawing of the prospecting or mining area, to be applied for 
by the person making the demand. The note of demand should give the name and 
address of the adversary and reasons for making such demand. 

Persons demanding a decision of the chief of the office for the control of mines in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph 1, Article LV, of the Mining Refla- 
tions, shall draw up and send in a written demand, together with as many copies of 
the same as may tally with the number of persons concerned. These papers shall be 
sent in accompanied by a drawing of the actual survey of the land concerned and a 
specification of the work. In the note of demand should be mentioned the class and 
number of the land in question, superficial area, taxable value, the names and address 
of the adversary, facts of and reason for demand, facts relating to discussion with 
the adversary, and the amount of money offered as payment by the person making 
the demand. 

Persons demanding a judgment of the minister of agriculture and commerce in 
accordance with the provisions of Article XXXVI, or of paragraph 2 of Article LV, 
of the Mining Relations, shall send into the chief of the office for the control of 
mines having jurisdiction, a note of demand prepared in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the two for^;oing paragraphs, together with a copy of the decision appealed 
against. 

Art. XLVII. When the chief of the office for the control of mines has received and 
accepted a note of demand as mentioned in the foregoing article, he shall serve the 
same on the adversary. 

When the adversarjr has received the note of demand, he shall furnish written 
explanations within thirty days. 

When the written explanations are not famished by the adversary within the term 
spedfiefl in the fore^ing ]>aramph, the chief of the office for the control of mines 
or the minister of agriculture and commerce may give a decision or judgment with- 
out waiting for the production of such written explanations. 

Art. XLVIII. When a person has become a miner by succession (inheritance) or 
when a miner has changed his name^ he shall obtain a certificate of the fact from the 
registrar of personal status within thirty days of the date of making to such registrar 
a report of succession or change of name. He shall then send in the above-mentioned 
certificate to the chief of the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction, 
accompanied by the mining grant or lease corrected. 

When an applicant for mining dies or changes his name, a report to that effect shall 
be made in accordance with the forgoing paragraph mutatis mutandis. 

Art. XLIX. In the case of a company being an applicant for mining or a miner, 
when its corporate name is changed, its representative changed, its seat of business 
removed, or when liquidation takes place^ a report to that effect shall be made to 
the chief of the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction, within ten days. 

Art. L. In case it should be necessary to issue an order or notice to applicants for 
mining or miners, if the address of such applicants or miners is uncertain, the gist of 
the order or notice shall be advertised on the notice-board of the office for the con- 
trol of mines having jurisdiction for ten dajs. In this case it shall be considered 
that the order or notice has been duly received by the persons in question on the 
last day of the said term. 

Art. LI. When an action is brought before the court of administrative litigation 
in accordance with the provisions of Article XXX, paragraph 2 of Article XXXIII, 
parMaph 2 of Article XXXIV, paragraph 2 of Article XLllI, or Article LXXVl of 
the Mining Re^ilations, or a complmnt is lodged with the minister of agriculture 
and commerce m accordance with the provisions of paragraph 1 of Article XXXIV 
of the same regu.ations, a report to that effect shall be made to the chief of the office 
for the control of mines having jurisdiction within seven days. 

Art. LII. In case the privil^;e for mining is in accordance with the provisions of 
Article XXVIII, XXIX, paragraph 1 of Article XLIII or Article LXXVI of the 
Mining Regulations, or a report of relinquishment of business is made in accordance 
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with the provisionfl of Article XXXVII ot the same re^^ulations, right of mortgage over 
the mining right concerned, a notice of the cancellation or relinquishment shall be 
made to them by the chief of the office for the control of mines having jurisdiction. 

Abt. LIII. Prospecting or mining is considered to have been relinqmshed at the 
time when a report to tluit effect is lodged. 

Abt. LIV. In any of the following cases miners shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than two and not exceeding twenty ven: 

1. When matters to be mentioned in the drawing of actual survey of the interior 
of mines are not given or improperly given. 

2. In case of an order being ^ven to produce the documents or drawings in accord- 
ance with the i^rovisions of Article XXV or XXVI, if they are not produced on or 
before the specified date. 

3. When no appearance is made or no explanation of matters under investigation 
is given in violation of the provisions of Article XXVIII. 

4. When no reports are made violating the provisions of Articles XXXVI, XLII, 
XLIII, XLVIII, XLIX, LI, and LX of these regulations or of Article XXXIX of 
the Mining Regulations. 

Abt. Lv. Provisions of the foregoing article shall be applied to an agent for min- 
ing business and to representatives of companies. 

SUPPLEMENTABY BULBS. 

Abt. LVI. Applications for prospecting or for the lease of mining areas which have 
been lodged before the coming into force of these regulations, but with regard to 
which no final steps have been taken prior to the enforcement of the present law, 
shall be dealt with as if thej were applications for prospecting or for mining made in 
accordance with the provisions of the mining regulations. 

Abt. LVII. Applications or notes of demand which have been lodged before the 
coming into force of the by-laws for the operation of the mining regulations, but 
with regard to which no final steps have been taken beforo the coming into opera- 
tion of mese regulations, shall be dealt with as if they wero applications or notes of 
demand made in accordance with the present law. 

Abt. LVIII. Applications or notes oi demand lodged before the coming into force 
of these regulations which bear revenue stamps corresponding to the fees specified 
in Imperial Ordinance No. 100 (1894) shall remain valid even after the taking effect 
of Imperial Ordinance No 4 of the thirty-second year of Meiji (1899). 

Abt. LIX. Applications for the alteration of the area of land loaged prior to the 
coming into force of these regulations shall remain valid even after tne taking effect 
of these r^ulations. 

Abt. LX. When an applicant for mining or a miner is a company at the time of 
the coming into operation of these regulations, the chief of the office for the control 
of mines having jurisdiction shall be notified as to the representative of such com- 
pany within thirty days from the date of the enforcement of the present law. 

Abt. LXI. The penal provisions of notification No. 6 of the department of agricul- 
ture and commerce issued in the twenty-seventh year of Meiji ( 1894 ) shall be applicable 
to acts done prior to the coming into force of these r^^lations even subsequent to the 
enforcement of the latter. 

Abt. LXII. These regulations shall take effect on and after the 10th of February, 
the thirty-second year of Meiji (1899). 

A.BT. LXIII. Notification No. 6 of the department of agriculture and commerce of 
the twenty-seventh year of Meiji (1894] and notification No. 7 of the same depart- 
ment of the twenty-ninth year of Meiji (1896) shall be abolished on and from the 
date of operation of these regulations. 



KOREA. 



No reports of the trade of Korea have been published for the past 
seven years. 1 am able, however, to append two tables covering the 
chief facts relating to imports and exports, with an estimate of the value 
of American trade. 

Foreign goods reach Korea mainly through Japan and Shanghai, 
and it is difficult to ascertain just what proportion belongs to each 
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nationality. The chief item of American imports is kerosene. Next 
comes mining supplies, of which at least $150,000 worth was imported 
from the United States last year. American imports into Korea have 
more than doubled in the past year, and the trade is growing. 
Although the total commerce of Korea seems small when compared 
with the traffic of one American port, there are possibilities of develop- 
ment. Kerosene, for instance, nas only made a start, but its use is 
bound to increase rapidly. The American product has obtained such 
a firm foothold, because of its excellence and the wisdom with which 
it is handled, that it will suffer little from competition. 

GOLD MINES. 

Korea seems likely to become an important field for gold mining. 
The American mines at Woonsan are working successfully. They 
now run a 40-stamp mill and two mills of 20 stamps each, while other 
large plants are contemplated. The district, some 20 by 30 miles in 
extent, has hardly been prospected as yet, though the company 
employs nearly 70 foreigners and about 3,000 natives. The managers 
have not be^un operations on their valuable placer properties. 

The English mines at £unsan are said to be in a prosperous condi- 
tion, although the actual work of development has only recently 
been begun. 

The German mines at Kimsung are still in the period of exploita- 
tion. It is understood that, up to the present, the actual results have 
not been as good as were expected, but that may be due to a lack of 
development work. 

During the year 1900, concessions were granted to the Japanese for 
the Chicsan mines, and to the French for mines yet to be located. No 
work has yet been done in connection with mines covered by a con- 
cession granted to a Russian subject. 

RAILWAYS. 

The Seoul-Chemulpo Railway, built by an American for the Ameri- 
can concessionaire and sold to a Japanese syndicate, is now in full 
operation, connecting Seoul with its port by a line 26 miles in length. 
Tne Japanese are meeting with gooa success in selling the shares of 
the Seoul -Fusan Railway; in remrd to this, I append a cutting from 
the Japan- American Commercial Journal. Work is to be begun on 
this project this spring. 

The Korean Government has made a contract with a French com- 
pany to build a railroad to connect Seoul with Weiju, the northwest 
border town, a distance of about 600 miles. This will be very diffi- 
cult to build, aa the country is mountainous, and many rivers and wide 
areas of quicksand must be crossed. It is understood that the Korean 
Government will furnish 100,000 yen ($50,000) per annum to build 
this road, the materials for which, as well as the engineers, must come 
from France. 

Americans have built, and are now successfully operating, an elec- 
tric railway in and about Seoul. At present, this road is but about 10 
miles in length, but an extension is being built which will carry it 
some 18 miles into the country. The natives are patronizing this road 
well, and it has now become a necessity and meets with little or no 
opposition. 
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ELECTRIC-LIGHTING PLANT AND WATEEWORKS. 

In connection with the electric railway, the same company is erect- 
ing an extensive lighting plant for the city of Seoul. 

It is also under contract to construct a complete system of water- 
works, and engineers have been busy during the past winter arranging 
the preliminaries. 

CURRENCY. 

The money in use in Korea consists of copper cash and nickel 5-cent 
pieces, which latter ai-e now being extensively coined by the Govern- 
ment and in private mints, to take the place or the bulky copper cash. 
It is the intention to coin silver pieces during the year 1901; but it is 
feared that this will be a mistake, since the coins will speedily leave 
the countiT, owing to the difference between imports ana exports and 
the lack of anything with which to purchase foreign goods. Korea 
is greatly in need of money, yet no encouragement is given to the 
people to develop their excellent natural resources. Japanese cur- 
rency is also largely used. During 1899, Japanese money circulated 
in Korea to the following extent: Paper, 3,000,000 yen; gold, 10,000 

en; silver, 1,000,000 yen; noiaking a total of 4,010,0*0 yen, or 

2,006,000. 

BANKING FACILITIES. 

The First Bank of Japan maintains extensive branches at Seoul and 
Chemulpo, where substantial buildings of brick and stone have been 
erected. The managers also have branches at some of the other ports, 
as have other Japanese banks. The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation has an agency at Chemulpo, ana is doing an increasing 
business. The Amencan firm, CoUbran & Bostwick, which operates 
the electric plants, has a charter for a bank, and is now erecting a fine 
brick structure in Seoul for use as a bank and office building. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

Korea is very well served by two lines of Japanese steamers running 
from Kobe via the ports of this country. A Korean steamship com- 
pany has been in operation for the past year with two or three steam- 
ers, and claims to be quite satisfied with the results of its work. 
Traffic on the river between Seoul and Chemulpo has greatly decreased 
since the opening of the railroad, though the latter makes discriminat- 
ing rates in favor of Japanese shippers, as will be seen from the 
following list of a few articles: 





Article. 




Rates. 




For Japa- 
nese. 


For 
others. 


Candles 




per 100 pounds. . 


CenU. 
20 
18 
20 
22 
18 


OenU. 
28 


Shirtings 




do.. . 


21 


Umbrellas 




do.... 


85 


Claret 




do.... 


40 


Beer 




An 


30 
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POST-OFFICE AND TELEGRAPHS. 

The Korean foreign post has been in successful operation since Jan- 
uary,1900; the domestic service had been working before that date. 
No returns have yet been published. 

The Korean telegraph bureau reports a business for 1900 amounting 
to 72,443.26 yen ($36,222). being an increase of 21,756.37 yen ($10,878) 
over the previous year. 

AMERICANS IN KOREA. 

Americans are prominent in the trade and development of Korea. 
There are 269 Americans resident in Korea, with their families, as 
follows: Missionaries, 162; miners (including some Americans em- 
ployed at the German and English mines), 75; electric company 
employees, 15; officials of the Government of Korea and the United 
States, 10; merchants, 6; and 1 prisoner. 

Horace N. Allen. Oonml-OeneraL 

Seoul, April i, 1901. 

Korean trade gtatistics. 



Description. 


Value. 


Total trade of Korea for 1900, including native Imports and reexports 

Net revenue for the year 


Yen, 

27,4W,388 

1,097,217 


118,690,218 
646,411 







Imports. 



Description. 



Net imports 

CLASSIFICATION OP IMPORTS. 

Cotton goods 

Woolen goods 

Miscellaneous piece goods 

Metals 

Sundries: 

Foreign 

Native 

LIST OF SUNDRIES, BACH AMOUNTING TO 10,000 YEN ($4,980) OR OVER. 

Arms, ammunition, etc 

Bags, etc., for packing 

Candles 

Charcoal 

Shoes (Japanese sandals) 

Clothing 

Coal and coke 

Firewood 

Flour 

Grass clot^ 

Mirrors 

Machinery 

Wine, beer, and spirits 

Matches 

Medicines 

Mining supplies 

Needles 

Kerosene: 

American 

Japanese 

Other kinds 



Value. 



Yen. 



18,355,278 



5, 497, WO 

64,229 

7,988 

421,581 

4,966,746 
2,414,818 



138,911 

284,902 

50,867 

18,762 

106,824 

108,360 

11,000 

34,416 

11,325 

58,546 

19,783 

76,066 

58,900 

481,354 

72,864 

817.686 

42,818 

,7»7,680 

222,730 

18,748 



United States 
currency. 



16,650,926 



2,787,989 

27,006 

8,951 

259,747 

2,469,456 
1,202,577 



69,178 
141,881 
25,063 

9.888 
53.196 
63,963 

5,478 
17.139 

5.640 
29,156 

9,852 
37.890 
29,382 
239.714 
86,087 
158,206 
21,828 

895,220 

110.920 

9,387 
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Imports — Continued. 



Description. 



Value. 



Yen. 



United States 
currency. 



LIST OP SUNDRIES, EACH AMOUNTING TO 10.000 YEN ($4,980) OR OVER— C't'd, 

Paper' 

Porcelain 

Provisions , 

Railway plant 

8ak6 

Salt 

Silk piece goods 

Skins 

Sugar 

Timber :.... 

Tobacco, cigars, etc 

Umbrellas 

Wooden ware 



62,286 

50.224 

132. (M7 

182,806 

16,776 

150,536 

157.830 

82,240 

10,968 

47,661 

148,106 

68,775 

16.475 



131,018 
25,012 
65,759 
91,087 

8,364 
74,967 
78,599 
16,056 

5,472 
28,738 
78,767 
29,270 

8,205 



Proportion of American imports. 



Description 



Value. 



Yen. 



United States 
currency. 



Kerosene..., 
Provisions (estimate) . 
Railway plant (c 
Timber (estimate) . 

Flour (estimate) 

Machinery (estimate) 

Mining supplies (estimate) . 



Total. 



1,797,680 
66,000 

100,000 
40,000 
10,000 
60,000 

800,000 



1895,220 
82,868 
49,800 
19,920 
4,960 
29,880 
149,400 



1,182,068 



Exports, 



Description. 



Value. 



United States 
currency. 



Total Korean exports for 1900 

LWr OF EXPORTS AMOUNTING TO 10,000 YEN ($4,980) OR OVER. 

Barley 

Beans 

Bones 

Fish 

Ginseng 

Hides 

Rice 

Seaweed 

Skins 

Wheat 

Declared export of gold 



Annual export of treasure (gold). 



9,439,867 



18,478 
946,358 
11,576 
60,588 
60,810 
22,890 

1,145,805 
21,788 
14,775 
55,876 

8,683,050 



$4,701,054 



6,712 

471,286 

5,765 

80.145 

80,084 

11.399 

570.612 

10,823 

7,858 

27,827 

1,809,239 





Value. 


Year. 


Yen. 


United States 
currmcy. 


18M 


960,708 
1,860,279 
1,448,530 
2,034,079 
2,891.462 
8,184,658 
4,101,260 


$478,460 
6n,419 
718,878 
1,011,971 
1,190,918 
1,585,957 
2,043,427 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 
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THE BAILWATS IN KOBEA. 

[From the JapAn-American Ck>minercial Journal.] 

The projectors of the Seoul-Fusan Railway have issued a circular 
which contains a very plain statement of their programme. They put 
the caijital of the undertaking at 26,000,000 yen ($12,450,000), to be 
raised in installments of 5,000,000 yen ($2,490,000) each. As soon as 
one-tenth of the first installment is paid — in other words, when 500,000 
yen ($249,000) have been jgathered — the company is to be entitled to com- 
mence work. It is further to have power to issue debentures to an 
amount not exceeding 10,000,000 yen ($4,980,000). The Government 
is asked to do two things: First, to make itself responsible for the 
payment of the debentures; secondly, to guarantee 6 per cent interest 
on the company's paid-up capital; not an actual disbursement of 6 per 
per cent, but such a sum as shall bring the company's net profit to 6 
per cent. Of course, until the line begins to be operated, the whole of 
the 6 per cent would have to be disbursed by the Government. 



PERSIA. 



The foreign trade of Persia appears to have come within the region 
of perpetual calm, free alike from hope and despair. This, however, 
is rather indicative of the character and condition of the people than of 
the possibilities of supply and demand. The population of cities and 
villages fluctuates here as well as elsewhere, altnough the causes which 
contribute to the result may be somewhat diflferent. There is not 
much in city life, either sociafly or economically, to attract people from 
the more peaceful pursuits of husbandry; but as the cultivation of the 
soil depends entirely upon artificial irrigation provided chiefly by 
natural springs — in default of river supply — the failure of this source 
of support causes emigration to towns and the abandonment of unpro- 
ductive lands. It is partly owing to this cause that the price of cereals 
has risen to and continues to maintain such an abnormally high figure, 
with its reflex action upon most articles of commerce and industry. 

Many of the manufactures and preparations that become commodi- 
ties of internal consuniption and of export are the outeome of village 
labor and ingenuity. The collection and distillation of vegetable dyes, 
the gathering and assorting of herbs for medicinal purposes, the pre- 
paring of drug^ and flavors ^from certain roots, leaves, and flowers 
(among which is a substance collected from a tree supposed to be the 
manna of the Israelitish journey from Egypt to the promised land) 
are entirely done by villagers. It is remarkable that many of these 
beneficent and useful productions have not vet been made objects of 
commercial enterprise. The most beautiful and durable fabrics for 
shawls, brocades, and carpets are the work of village housewives and 
girls. The best and most delicate rugs in the world are those made in 
the mountainous districts of Kurdistan. 

The state of trade indicates that there is an upward tendency in the 
movement of the population. For the last nine years, the country has 
been free from epidemics, and the improvement in the education for 
the medical profession has in the larger centers given to life a longer 
lease and better means of development. ^ , 
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Changes in the sentiments and habits of old nations are slow, and 
institutions venerated by age and custom are not easily set aside to 
give place to new ones not always suited to the surroundings. These 
considerations are not accorded their due value by those who think 
that if certain alterations could be made, trade would go forward by 
leaps and bounds. The primary factor to be taken into account in the 
import trade is the population in its numerical and economical aspects, 
ana this leads to a very important point, which must be remembered 
if our merchants wish to extend their operations to this country. 

Persia is not new as a theater for commercial enterprise, except so 
far as the nations and the commodities of the west are concerned. At 
the middle of the last century, merchants from England and other 
European countries paid occasional visits with a few articles of mer- 
chandise. 

After this period, foreign commerce began to assume a more definite 
and orderly shape; not so much, however, in connection with the 
importation of manufactured goods as in the exportation of raw silk, 
the cultivation of which in certain parts of Persia (especially at Resht, 
the chief southern port of the C^pian) is an important industrv. 
Cotton goods were imported, but chiefly as means of exchange for the 
native produce, as facilities of trade by drafts and money bills were 
lacking. The establishment of banks, telegraphs, and regular postal 
intercommunication has brought Persia into intimate connection with 
the great sources of commercial life. It is no longer a land to be 
explored, but i-ather an arena of active and calculated competition, 
where the honors are to the most capable. - 

It appears from letters which are frequently received that our peo- 
le still consider the commercial, political, and social life of Persia to 

, like its ancient laws, unchangeable and incapable of impression 
from foreign methods and influences. At the present time, Persia 
oflfers a welcome to all who come with good will and a desire to sup- 
ply any want that remains unprovided for, or to offer openings for an 
increase in her own productions^ 

Persia has sufferea much from the speculations of foreign theorists 
who have been incapable of taking a practical view of the situation. 
Nearly every enterprise projectea during the last twelve years, if it 
had been managed with a proper regard for the exigencies, might 
have been a success. 

IMPORTS. 

To those who have noted the drift of Persian trade during the last 
twenty years, it will appear that there has been very little cnange in 
either the appearance or the quality of the imported merchandise. 
The designs m some printed goods have recently exhibited a more 
refined taste, and simpler patterns have taken the place of gaudy colors. 
The quality of white and gray cloths, chintzes and prints, and other 
materials of this kind is very indifferent, and leaves plenty of room 
for improvement. It appears that there is great dissatisfaction with 
the materials retailed in the bazaars, and a demand for better classes of 
goods. 

WOOLENS. 

In woolen ^oods, both broadcloth and the finer fabrics for women's 
wear, there is the same deterioration in quality, with not unfre- 
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quently a wai^p of cotton and a woof of shoddy, which lose both color 
and cohesion as soon as they are brought to the test of wind and 
weather. The Persian Government is more liberal in its customs 
duties than almost any other country, charging but 6 per cent on luxu- 
ries and necessaries alike. 

SILKS. 

Silks, satins, velvets, ribbons, and laces are comparatively superior 
to the other fabrics, but the prices are proportionately high. Since 
simpler colors in feminine attire have come more into fashion, there is 
a greater demand for this class of goods. 

LEATHER. 

Leather for carriage work and fittings for harness and saddlery and 
for boot and shoe making has become an article of import of consider- 
able importance, and is likely to increase in extent. Leather is tanned 
in Pei-sia, chiefly in Hamadan, but the quality is very inferior. Boots 
and f<hoes for men, women, and children, especially those of fancy 
make, have a good market. 

PAINTS, BTC. 

Paints, colors, and varnish for carriage painting are very much in 
demand, and the quality supplied by the dealers is of the poorest kind. 
Some months ago, a catalogue in this line was sent from America to 
the legation, andwas shown to merchants and carriage builders. They 
were very anxious to obtain samples, but although these were asked 
for in small quantities, they were not sent. If merchants could in 
some way send samples of their goods, it would greatly facilitate trade 
relations. Some initial expense and test of the markets appear to be 
unavoidable. 

CANNED GOODS. 

Canned goods, whether meats, sweets, or pickles, find a ready 
market in Teheran and in some other cities in Persia, but soups and 
vegetables, except asparagus and pease, are not much in favor. 

CLOCKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 

Clocks, watches, cutlery, phonographs, electric fans, and other 
curiosities of a useful or ornamental kind are always salable. Good 
American padlocks are frequently asked for and are appreciated by 
thos<* who can get them. 

PAPER, ETC. 

Wall paper, writing paper, envelopes, pens, holders, pencils, wax, 
etc., command a good sale, but very little of a superior kind can be 
obtained either in foreign or native stores. 

FARM MACHINERY. 

Persian agricultural methods and implements belong to a distant 
past. Plowing, sowing, reaping, thrashing, and cleaning are of the 
most primitive kind. The processes are tedious and insuflScient, 
and would fail entirely were an unusual demand made. There is a 
disposition at the present time among landowners and others to try 
some of the simpler kinds of our machinery and appliances, so as to 
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ascertain how far and to what advantage they can be used. Illustra- 
tions and catalogues have conveyed a superficial idea of what can be 
accomplished, and have created a desire to see some of these contriv- 
ances m operation. The Persian Government has given a practical 
proof of its sympathy and cooperation by establishing an agricultural 
seminary in Teheran, to give instruction to the sons of landed proprie- 
tors and others in improved methods of husbandry. The institution 
is under the management of a Belgian, Mr. Dascher, who spent some 
years in the United States. He is consequently well acauainted with the 
details of modern agriculture. He is ot opinion that ii some enterpris- 
ing firm would send a complete thrashing machine to be worked bjr four 
animals, as a specimen and advertisement, it would lead to the intro- 
duction of others and the undertaking would eventually be a commer- 
cial success. 

PUMPS. 

Some air-motor pumps have been imported from America and 
erected in different parts of Tehemn, but unfortunately, when they 
are most needed there is not suflBcient wind to work them. This is to 
be regretted, for they would be invaluable in the summer, when 
irrigation springs are low. 

EXPORTS. 
CLOTH FOR HATS. 

As Persian hats are always made of lambskins, or a cloth closely 
resembling them, a considerable business is done in the latter goods. 
Last year there was an importation of 160 bales, each bale containing 
4 rolls, and each roll 25 meters, at an average cost of $2 per meter 
(of 39. 37 inches). This cloth is manufactured chiefly at Constantinople, 
and is imported into Persia from the port of Trebizond, on the Black 
Sea, and through Asia Minor. The transport of goods from England 
to Teheran by this route occupies from three to four months. The 
most direct way is to land the merchandise at Batum, another Black 
Sea port, and from there dispatch it to the Persian port of Enzelli, via 
Baku; but on account of the high Russian transit duties, that route is 
impracticable. 

ASTRAKHAN. 

The article known to commerce as astrakhan, which consists of lamb- 
skins, tanned and dyed black, is an important item in the list of exports 
from Persia. This branch of native industry finds its outlet at the cele- 
bmted fair of Nizhni Novgorod, in Russia, comparatively little being 
used for home wear, and that chiefly for making hats. Last year, about 
1,675 bales, each containing from 10 to 28 bundles, and each bundle 10 
skins, were expoi*ted. The selling price at the fair varied from $2 to 
$13.50 per bundle^ the difference depending not on the size but on the 
quality of the skins or the delicacy of the little curls. In order to 
obtain the finest examples, just before the time for bringing forth it» 
young the ewe is killed and the lamb taken from its inside, while 
breathing, and immediately slaughtered. 



One of the oldest industries in Persia is sericulture or the produc- 
tion of raw silk from the silkworm. This is carried on chiefly at Resht, 
south of the Caspian, where, on account of the loamy nature of the 
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soil and the humidity of the atmosphere, the mulberry trees (the leaves 
of which form the nourishment of the worms) grow and flourish 
abundantly. For many years, this profitable industry was in a languish- 
ing condition, and it seemed probable it would suflfer a complete aecay . 
This was chiefljr owing to a lack of scientific knowledge on the part of 
the native cultivators and a prudent and methodical change of the 
seed. Europeans, chiefly from France and Greece, have now for 
several years speculated in the enterprise, and their superior methods 
have effected an uni)recedented revival, so that at the present day it 
has become a very important part of the industrial life of Persia. 
Considerable quantities of the silk are absorbed in the manufacture 
of rugs, which are in great demand for ornamental and furnishing 
purposes. 

CARPETS. 

The manufacture of carpets by the old hand processes is still carried 
on in many parts of the countrv, and so important has this branch of 
business become that several English firms keep a staff of employees 
at Sultanabad — the largest center for this industry — in order to pre- 
pare the dyes, give general instructions regarding designs, and make 
selections and purchases of carpets on the spot. One firm has now for 
some time had a factory on its own account. The Persian carpets, 
when free from aniline and chemical dyes, are second to none, either 
in appearance or durability. Felt carpets made in Ispahan and some 
other towns are most comfortable as floor coverings, and the better 
kinds are simple in design and excellent in wear; but their weight and 
large size are against them as articles of export. The silk rugs, when 
of chaste patterns and with a ground work free from different shadings, 
look very beautiful on polished wood floors or even suspended on walls 
where subdued coloring and an air of warmth are required. The one 
objection to them is their expense; the finer qualities are beyond the 
reach of most people. They have to a large extent superseded 
the best qualities of the wool rugs, which are almost as fine in texture 
and more durable in wear. To purchase these goods to advantage 
requires a certain knowledge of the old designs and qualities, a deli- 
cate touch and a quick eye for small defects. It is grievous to see 
how travelers are imposed upon by brokers and dealers through 
ignorance of these details. The writer has frequently known strangers 
to pay double and treble the proper price for things, because tney 
thought that by comparison witn what they would have to pay at home, 
they were cheap. 

TURQUOISES. 

The trade in turquoises has for some time past been quite active, and 
this beautiful and sympathetic gem, on account of the foreign demand, 
has been scarce, and in comparison with former vears prices have run 
high. The value of this stone depends upon its color, purity, and shape. 
In this matter, taste and fashion have rather curious preferences, which 
are apt to lead to extravagant ideas as to the worth of a particular 
kind of stone. In western countries, the paler shades are preferred to 
the darker, but that is not the view taken of them by dealers and buy- 
ers here, and it should be known that the former is much the cheaper 
of the two. It is always advisable, if possible, to obtain old stones, the 
color of which has become permanent, for it is well known that a slight 
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change may take place in the course of a few years. The paler hue is 
looked upon as the more sentimental, and by a kind of superstition as 

gmpathetic. The finest examples of this stone are equal in price to 
e diamond, and they have, when artistically set, a beautiful effect. 

PBARL8. 

The pearls of the Persian Gulf are mostly exported to foreign coun- 
tries, where they are now more fashionable than here. Formerly, the 
larger and more perfect kinds were made into rosaries, but these are 
now seldom found. Twenty or thirty years ago, these objects could be 
bought for a comjMiratively small sum, but they now realize fabulous 
prices, and on this account the temptation to sell has been such that 
few if any are left. 

OPIUM AND ASAFETIDA. 

Opium and asafetida are exported in considerable quantities, the 
former mostly to China and the latter to India, where it is used chiefly 
as a flavoring to native dishes. It is administered here in nervous 
complaints, and is reputed to be a specific for toothache. Ifcs unpleas- 
ant taste and offensive odor militate against its extensive use. 

GENERAL. 

The new customs administration seems to have promoted a more 
orderly circulation of traffic, if it has not given an impetus to con- 
sumption. This seems at the present time to be quiescent. 

The rate of exchange for money bills has been unusually steady 
during the last twelve months. The average rate has been about 52 
krans to the pound sterling, or about 10.80 Krans to the dollar. 

The price of provisions is now a little lower than it was a few months 
ago. The harvest has been somewhat better than was anticipated. 
iSie temperature is still very high, and there is a great scarcity of 
water for irrigation purposes. If rain comes within the next month, 
prices will probably continue as they are; otherwise, they will rise 
again. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The transport of goods from the seaports and frontiers continues to 
be costly, on account of the scarcity of forage for the pack animals. 
This decreases the jjrofits of the merchant on his goods, unless he sup- 
plies an inferior article. 

FIREARMS. 

The importation of firearms, cartridges, gunpowder, and general 
military stores is, without a special peraiit from the Government, 
strictly prohibited. All contraband of this kind, if discovered, will 
be confiscated without right of appeal. 

PACKING. 

Goods from America for Teheran, central, and southern Persia, 
reach their destination with far less trouble and much more expedi- 
tiously via Bushire, on the Persian Gulf. In case, however, of heavy 
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packages, such as machinery, which can not be divided, it is better to 
send them to Bagdad, as the difficulties of mountain transport are less 
foiTOidable by that route. 

Goods should be made up into parcels of not more than 250 pounds 
weight, two of whidh are an ordinary load for a mule. Camels on a 
fairly level country will carry double that weight, but this service is 
not well adapted for high mountain passes. 

The cost of transport varies considerably, being affected chiefly by 
the cost of forage tor the pack animals, or any unusual demand for 
their employment; but from 10 to 12 cents a ton per mile is about the 
average rate. 

All goods should be most carefully and securely packed, and any 
articles liable to damage from damp or moisture should be put into 
tin or zinc lined cases. 

The best time for the transport of goods into the interior is from 
the beginning of September until the end of May. 

John Tyler, Vice-Chnml'Oerieral. 

Teheran, September 11^ 1901. 



ST7PPLEMENTABY. 

Mjr general report, dated the 11th of September, 1901, on the trade 
and industries of Persia, embraces most of the points mentioned in the 
circular of the Department of State, which reached me after the dis- 
patch of the report. 

One or two subjects may, however, be profitably mentioned. In the 
first place, that of packing. The ignorance of the requirements involved 
in animal transport is not confined exclusively to American merchants, 
but the same complaint is made against the packing of all nationalities. 
Where goods of delicate and bnttle manufacture are concerned, the 
difference between profit and loss to the importer generally depends 
upon careful or indifferent packing; and in tne case of instruments of 
complicated mechanism, or machinery transported in parts, it not 
infrequently happens that some small piece which can not be supplied 
here is -left out, which involves montns of waiting, disappointment, 
and loss. 

Packing is little less than a fine art, and to prevent breakages and 
leakages, the utmost care, ingenuity, and foresight have to te exer- 
cised. Space, too, is a matter of great importance, especially with 
animal carriage. It is an almost universal complaint among importers 
that a case could conveniently hold double what it contains. 

The United States dollar is searcel}'^ known in Persia, and its value 
as a circulating medium is in its relation to the English pound, which 
determines the ratio. If the rate of exchange for the dollar be toler- 
ably favorable, there is generally a loss of 1 cent on it in comparison 
with the exchange for the pound. 

Vessels from the Eastern ports of America, if they came directly to 
the Pei'sian Gulf, should complete the journey in about eight weeks. 
For occasional bales or cases of goods, it would be preferable to have 
them reshipped at Bombay or Kurrachee. Under no consideration 
should they be sent via the Black Sea and the Caucasus. 

H. Doc. 320 62 
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Inland freieht rates are very unsteady and fluctuate with every 
disturbance of the supply of animals or of forage, on account of lack of 
water and of the severity of the weather. There has, however, been 
a steady increase within the last few years in the cost of tmnsporta- 
tion; and this in greater proportion on foreign than native merchandise. 

No laws or regulations oj a discriminatmg character, either favor- 
able or prejudicial to American goods, have been passed since the 
treaties settling the conditions of commerce were concluded. 

John Tyler, Vtct^'Consvl' General. 

Teheran, October 17, 1901. 



RUSSIA Df ASIA. 

The following statistics have been compiled from a series of reports 
transmitted to the Department bv Commercial Agent Greener, of 
Vladivostock, from November 12, i901, to February 10, 1902: 

COASTING TRADE. 

The number and nationality of steamers engaged m the coasting 
trade of the maritime province of Vladivostock (Pacific) in 1899 were: 
Russian, 8; Norwegian, 3; German, 8; Japanese, 2; Austrian, 1. 
Sailing vessels: Russian, 3.- Small craft: Chmese, 557; Korean, 152; 
Japanese, 4. 

The revenue derived from vessels in the coasting trade in 189S 
amounted to $14,000. 

Coasting dues, — To Passiet, 15 kopecks (7.7 cents) per ton; to 
Bering Sea, Okhotsk Sea, and for vessels carrying coal from Sakalin, 
20 kopecks (10.3 cents^ per registered ton. Other foreign vessels pay 
40 kopecks (20.6 cents) per ton 

IMMIGRATION. 

The inmiigration from Russia into the countries and provinces of the 
Amoor in 1900 was as follows: 

By sea, 6,152 persons; died during the voyage, 240 persons. . (Charges 
for transportation: Children up to 2 vears, tree; children from 2 to 
12 years, 40 rubles ($20.60); all others, 80 rubles (^1.20). After 
paying all expenses, the immigrants had 341,362 rubles ($175,801) left. 

Immigrants overland, 5,390 persons; died en route, 19 persons. 
Overland rates for immigrants were the same as those by sea. After 
paying all expenses, the immigrants had 235,761 rubles ($121,417) left 



Arrival of peasant immigrants in 


the Maritime Province 






Year. 


By land. 


By sea. 


Reserve 
soldiers 
and ex- 
conviets. 


Went 
back 
home. 


1897 


287 

633 

849 

•4.500 

2,220 


2,113 
3,522 
7,066 
6.093 

7,842 


872 
678 
604 
837 


12 


1898 


81 


1899 


18 


1900 


•117 


1901 (upto JulyS) 


*20O 









•Preliminary information. 
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Arrived ofimmigrarUs by seacU Vladivoatock in 1901 (up to July 6), 



Steamer. 


Number 
of per- 
sons. 


From which province in 
European Russia. 


Nizhni Novgorod 


649 
1,303 

614 
1,012 

984 
1.978 
1,302 


Kieff. 


Odessa 


Poltava. 


lekaterinoelav 


Kieff. 


Kiienon 


Kieff, Poltava, Eastland 


Vladimir 


Leafland. 
Poltava. 


Kasaan 


Kieff. 


Peterburg - - 


Leafland, Kieff, Volinsk. 








Total 


7,842 


- 








Overland via Habarofsk, about 1,220 persons came from theprovince 
of Chernigoflf; 1,000 persons from the provinces of Poltava, Kharkoff, 
and others. The travel overland is much cheaper than the voyage 
by sea. 

According to official reports from the department of emigration, 
the number of assisted emigrants and self-supporting colonists coming 
to Siberia and returning, from January 1-14 to September 7-20, 1901, 
was: 

Number emigrating to Siberia 77, 774 

Returned 19,728 

58,046 

Self-supporting colonists or voluntary emigrants 19, 721 

Returned 12,619 

7,102 

65,148 

The principal cause of the return was the failure of the grain and 
hay crops in many parts of Siberia. 

Growth of Vladivostock. 



Description. 



Population 

Wooden buildings 

Brick buildings, inhabited 

Arrivals of merchant vessels. . . ^ 

Merchant licenses, first and second guild 

Retail trade licenses 

Manufacturers, licenses 

Revenue 

Expenditure 



1885. 



12,200 
568 
26 
81 
237 
170 
36 
936,986 
$31,887 



1896. 



21,191 



183 

1,065 

391 

83 

$101,271 

$122,931 



1898. 



567 

462 

231 

$223,103 

$156,075 



1900. 



38,000 

1,485 

317 



GENERAL IMPORTS AT VLADIVOSTOCK. 

Merchandise on which duty vxn paid at the custom-house at Vladivostock during the first half 

of 1901, 



Articles. 



Rice cleaned pounds.. 

Flour do 

Tea, Chinese do 

Tea in bricks do 

Sugar do 

Vermicelli do 

Macaroni do 

Cornstarch do 

Coffee: 

Raw do 

Boasted do 



Quantity. 



914,408 

2,557,966 

109,744 

14,625 

6,464 

1(M.219 

2,275 

614 I 

1,372 ' 
3,972 I 



Articles. 



Cocoa, ground pounds.. 2,811 

Cheese do.... 8,197 

Milk, condensed do. ... 641 

Fish: 

Dried do.... 20,656 

Smoked do 686 

Herring, salted do 1,872 

Sardines do 1, 481 

Shrimps, dried do 281 

Preserves do 16,972 

Olives do.... 1,697 

uigiLizBU uy x^_j v-zv^^pt iv- 



Quantity. 



980 



OOMMEROIAL BELATI0N8 — AKNUAL BEP0BT8. 



Merchaudiseonwhiehdutywas paid ai the custom-house cU Vladwoetock duringtheftrsi half 

of 1901 — Continued. 



Anchovies pounds. 

Soy do... 

Almonds do... 

Nuts do... 

Fruit, dried do... 

Vegetables do. . . 

Jam do... 

Candies do. . . 

Candy: 

Greek do... 

Assorted do... 

CrackerSj assorted do... 

Fruit Jelly, in cakes do. . . 

Malt.. do... 

Yeast do... 

Hops do. . . 

Cinnamon and pepper do. . . 

Laurel leaves do. . . 

Vinegar bottles. 

Mustard do... 

Vanilla do. . . 

Coffee essence do. . . 

Lemon essence do... 

Vinegar essence do... 

Beer do... 

Do do... 

Japanese do... 

Brandy do... 

Wine do... 

Cognac and liqueurs do... 

Do do... 

Champagne do. . . 

Beverages, assorted do... 

Do do... 

Water, mineral do... 

Cigars pounds. 

Cigarettes do... 

Silk gauze do... 

Silk hats do... 

Woolen stuffs do... 

Woolen fabrics do. . . 

Wool, dyed do. . . 

Flannel articles do. . . 

Cotton stuffs do. . . 

Cotton goods do . . . 

Cotton thread '. do. . . 

Cotton stuffs, dyed do. . . 

Coarse colicoes do. . . 

Stockings, cotton do. . . 

Wadding do. . . 

Hemp goods do. . . 

Sacks do... 

Socks, linen do... 

Linen do... 

Tarpaulins do. . . 

Hats, felt number. 

Hats pounds. 

Hats, straw do... 

Fancy goods do. . . 

Fans do... 

Muslin goods do. . . 

Glass beads do. . . 

Glass bead goods do. . . 

Ribbon, tinsel do. . . 

Brass foil c' o . . . 

Oilcloth do... 

Cloths do... 

Blouses do. . . 

Dresses and underwear do. . . 

Braid galoon do. . . 

Window shades number. 

Rugs do. . . 

Carpets pounds. 

Thread do... 

Buttons, brass do. . . 

Flowers, artificial do. . . 

Umbrellas, cotton number. 

Rubber articles pounds. 

Gloves do. . . 

Fancy articles do... 

Mattresses number. 



106 

86 

361 

127,872 

60,263 



72 

72 

975 

252 

86 

11,889 

4,189 

1,517 

1,558 

325 

16 

16 

4 

8 

21 

8 

940 

1,856 

78 

1,896 

1,004 

4 

6,068 

1,418 

446 

22,789 

19,905 

13 

1 

284 

6 

4 

6 

2 

8 

47 

2 

149 

3 

30 

36 

36 

22 

13 

8 

2 

27 

85 

27 

3 

41 

1 

16 

1 

22 

7 

1 

9 

4 

3 

13 

lO 

4 

2 

26 

163 

8 

16 

120 

97 

4 

38 

20 



Feathen pounds.. 

Boas do — 

Bristles do 

Do do.... 

Glass do 

Looking-glasses pieces. . 

Opera glasses pounds.. 

Stereoscope pieces.. 

Glassware pounds.. 

Celluloid do 

China ware do — 

Earthenware do 

Clocks number. . 

Watches do 

Watch implements pounds. . 

Silver goods do 

Silver do 

Metallic articles do 

Gold jewelry do 

Brass articles do.... 

Pewter articles do 

Zinc articles do 

Tinware do 

Cast-iron articles do. . . . 

Iron castings do 

Lead articles do 

Iron articles do 

British metal articles do 

Knives do. . . 

Fowling[ pieces, revolvers do 

Locksmiths' articles do 

Axes do. . . 

Instruments number. . 

Razors do... 

Iron parts of machinery pounds. 

Brass parts of machinery do. . . 

Machines, and parts of — number. . 

Implements for artisans do 

Sewing machines do 

Divers* apparatus do. . . . 

Hand implements for artisans.do 

Indicator pounds. . 

Rubber straps number. . 

Pewter pounds. . 

Lead do 

Hide", dressed do 

Leather articles do. . . 

Trunk articles do. . , 

Harness do . . 

Whips, leather do... 

Gloves, leather do. . . 

Gaiters and shoes number. . 

Gaiters, Japanese do 

Phaeton .' do — 

Ropes, hemp pounds. . 

Cotton thread do — 

Carpets, common do 

Cart grease do — 

Wooden ware do 

Baskets do 

Cooper ware do 

Jute giKMls do — 

Timber do 

Reeds do — 

Furs do 

Paper, assort^ do 

I^aper. not sized do — 

Paper ware do 

Writing paper do 

Writing articles do 

Book8, bound do. . 

I>ead pencils do 

Ink do 

Wall paper, samples do. 

Shot do.... 

Typewriting machines do 

Apparatus for physical cabinets, 

pounds 

Photographic apparatus do. . . . 

GIa>« plates do. 

Frames for copying do. 



36 

4 

17 

11 

69 

8 

11 

9 

396 

27 

2,347 

2,562 

2 

84 

9 

14 

I 

2 

18* 

324 

20 

75 

32 

199 

25 

58 

126 

24 

27 

291 

8 

25 

18 

1 

4 

•244 

1,161 

949 

12 

12 

48 

21 

63 

IS 

167 

46 

27 

6 

2 

89 

10 

48 

4 

1 

3,337 

4 

6 

11 

49 

18 

973 

46 

25 

2 

8 



49 
459 
11 
8 
4 
94 
85 
69 
12 

186 
12 
9 
7 
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Merchandise on which duty itxis paid at thr cmtatn-house at Vladitfosiock during the first half 

of 1901 — Continued. 



Articles. 


Quantity. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Al bums 


..pieces.. 


3 


Whalebone 


....pieces.. 


i 


PhoioKTaphlc engmvingH . 


.pounds.. 


12 


Shoe blacking 


......do.... 


1 


Phonographs 


....do.... 


11 


Surgical instruments.... 


do.... 


27 


Cylinders for phonographs 
Eleotricnl appurtenHnces. . 

Panier-nmcne articles 

India rubber 


....do.... 


8 


Thermometers 


do.... 


7 


....do.... 


6 


Bandages 


do.... 


12 


....do.... 


83 


Capsules, medical 


do.... 


6 


....do.... 


5 


Turpentine 

Codfish oil 


do.... 


88 


Types for printing 


....do.... 


5 


do.... 


1 


Toys 


....do.... 


24 


Alcohol, medicated 


....bottles.. 


8 


Cornstarch 


....do.... 


23 


Water, scented 


...pounds.. 


4i 


Soap 


.-..do.... 


6 


Menthol 


...r.do.... 


12 


Soap, mineral 


....do.... 


122 


Napthaline 

Iodoform 


do.... 


252 


Acids 


....do.... 


14 


do.... 


180 


Muriatic acid 


....do.... 


60 


Cream of tartar 


do.... 


483 


Dyes 


....do.... 


270 


Camphor 


do.... 


106 


VarnUh 


....do.... 


40 


Salts of silver 


do.... 


8 


Gum 


....do.... 


188 


Medicine 


do.... 


483 


Galanga 

Lampblack 


....do.... 


7 


Tannin 


do.... 


722 


....do.... 


29 


Lanoline 


do.... 


72 


Jelly (fish, bone and vegetable). 




Balsam, Peruvian 


do.... 


6 


pounds 




29 


Negrosine 

Capsules, mattico 

Potassiimi 


do 


258 


Saltiwter 


....do.... 


1 


do.... 


2 


Nutmeg 


....do.... 


2 


do.... 


k 


Senna 


.. .do. . 


26 

6 

296 


Agar agar 

ChloroTorm 


do.... 


36 


White rosin 


.....do.... 
....do.... 


8 


T r 


Corks 


...pounds.. 


48 


H m 


....do.... 


25 


Bottles, empty 


— pieces.. 


80 


8a» Ton 


....do.... 


11 


Perfumes 


...pounds.. 


72 


Spo.iges, Greek 

Graphite 

Alabaster 


....do.... 


9 


Cosmetics 


...r.do.... 


2,347 


....do.... 


204 


Sfjap. cosmetic 


do.... 


144 


....do.... 


1 


Oil of bone 


do.... 


217 


Beeswax 


....do.... 


298 


Oil of vegetables 


do.... 


861 


PolLshing matter 


....do.... 


15 


Oil of castor 


do.... 


72 


Alum 


....do.... 


2 


Oil of olive 


do.... 


361 


Candles 


....do.... 


19 


Oil, perfume 


do.... 


2,564 


Pumice, ground 


....do.... 


15 


Oil, mineral 


do.... 


28,184 


Paraffin 


....do.... 


5 


Oil, nut 


do.... 


469 


Bronze powder 


....do.... 


2 


Oil, mint 


do.... 


12 


Asbestus: • 






Rosin, perfume 

Rosin for beer brewers . . 


do.... 


2 


Ground 


....do.... 


10 


do.... 


10 


In sheets 


....do.... 


25 


Seeds 


do.... 


20 


Coal oil 


....do.... 


67 









Duties collected on the foregoing, 592,152 rubles ($204,968). 

Cargoes brought to Vladivostock for the Chinese- Eastern Railroad Company, 1900 and part 

of 1901. 





From Russia. 


From foreign 
countries. 


Total. 




Packages. 


Weight. 


Packages. 


Weight. 


Packages. 


Weight. 


1900 


Number. 
196,452 
88,010 


7b?w. 
19, 192. 1 
8,624.5 


NumJber, 

193,709 

16,222 


Tbfw. 

65,246.1 

3,589.7 


Number. 
890,161 
99,232 


7b»M. 
84,438.2 
12.214.2 


19W (6 months) 
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OOMMEBCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REP0BT8. 



Population of the Maritime Province in January, 1901. 
PRELIMINARY INFORMATION. 











Russian subjects. 


dUeB and cc 


►unties. 


Russians. 


Native tribes. 






Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 1 Female. 


CITIES. 

VladlTostock 


19,682 
9,341 
13,766 
5,783 
205 
140 

42,375 

7,967 

8,616 

2,784 

290 

16 

80 

3,235 

870 

160 


3,844 
3,054 
8,915 
1,328 
185 
140 

32,579 

7,261 

2,936 

1,318 

260 

10 

80 

864 

880 

120 






63 


18 


Habarofisk 


14 


20 




Nlkolsk 






Nikolaefsk 


17 
10 
5 

86 
720 
2,516 
3,746 
3,600 
266 
6,020 








Petropavlofsk 


3 
5 

52 
600 
2,230 
2,903 
3.400 
259 
6,120 






Okotek. 






DISTRICT. 

South Ussury 


8,248 


7,287 


Ussury CJossacks 




Habarofsk 


840 


190 


Oodskoi 




Ghishiga 






Commodore Islands 






Anadir 






Mining districts 






Petropavlovsk 


2,780 
2,040 


2,630 
1,970 






Okotsh ---- 














Total 


110,300 


68,774 


21,770 


20,092 




8,651 


7, 18 












Foreign su 


bjecte. 






Total. 


Cities and counties. 


Koreans. 


Chinese. 


Japanese. 


Europeans. 




Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 

28 
8 

15 
4 
2 


Male. 

'32,588 

11,798 

18, -239 

7,005 

230 

145 

66,660 
10,697 
6,723 
6,879 
3,890 
283 
6,100 
4,705 
3,600 
2,200 


Fe- 1 Grand 
male. I toUl. 


CITIICS. 

VladiTostock 


900 

197 

1,073 

129 


320 
35 
316 


11,306 153 
2,102 7 
3,248 1 fi2 


468 
124 
132 
211 
5 


646 
86 
197 
120 


169 
15 
20 
22 
5 


5,009 
3,210 
4,495 
1,452 
190 
145 

42,331 
7,931 
5,898 
4,277 
3,660 

269 
6,200 

864 
3,510 
2,090 


37,597 


Habarovsk 


15.008 


Nikolsk 


22,734 


Nikolaefsk 


843 
5 




8,457 


Petropavlofek , 


420 


Okotek 






290 


DiarrBicT. 
South Ussury 


5,190 

1,000 

94 

180 


2,802 
100 
26 
10 


10, 739 

1,000 

157 

169 


122 
40 
16 
46 


21 
20 


39 
30 






108,990 


Ussury Cossacks 






18,696 


Habarofsk 






12,121 


Oodskoi 










11,156 


GUhiga 










7,560 


Commodore Islands... 














1 




»2 


Anadir 














12.300 


Mining districts 


983 




478 








9 




5,569 


Petropavlovsk 










7,110 


Okotek 


















4,290 






















Total 


9,746 


3,109 


30, (M7 


436 


981 


1,118 


241 


57 


181,736 


91,031 


272,767 























RECAPITULATION. 
Russian subjecto: 

Russians 109,074 

Native tribes 41,862 

Koreans 16,096 

Foreign subjecte: 

Koreans 12,866 

Chinese 30,483 

Japanese 2, 099 

Europeans 298 



227, 0S2 



45,735 



272,767 
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PaptdcUion in the Maritime Province during the decade 1890-1899, 



Year. 


Russians. 


1890 


46, 179 


1891 


49, 874 


1892 


81,674 


1893 


87,213 


1894 


91,164 


1895. 


98,440 
114,338 
128, 940 


1896 


1897 


1898 . 


137, 872 


1899 


163,960 







Other 




Foreign subjects. 




Total. 


Includ- 


Russian 


Euro- 
peans. 








ing CJofl- 


subjects. 


Chinese. 


Koreans. 


Japanese. 




sacks. 


34,904 


143 


6,215 


13.480 


419 


101,340 


6,886 


. 35,985 


129 


7,648 


15,050 


417 


108,437 


6,486 


35,592 


217 


8,508 


16,457 


617 


143, 104 


6,666 


35,719 


244 


8,975 


15,219 


684 


147,354 


6,869 


35,800 


243 


9,371 


14,417 


1,191 


152,220 


7,140 


36,961 


168 


10,663 


17,868 


1,665 


164,765 


7,150 


51,308 


194 


13,781 


5,196 


1,952 


186,769 


9,868 


61,264 


590 


29,984 


6,7-20 


2.030 


228.834 


10,572 


60,878 


536 


33,809 


9,877 


2,168 


243,140 


12,270 


57,950 


607 


38,656 


10,675 


2,133 


274,980 


18,866 



The Russians form 80.07 per cent of the total population, while the 
foreign element form 19.03 per cent, though the rate of increase of 
the foreign population is more rnpid than that of the Russian. This 
is accounted for by the influx of Chinese and Koreans along the coast 
of the Japanese Sea, and about Nikolaefsk the increment is mainly 
Japanese; but the movement of this foreign population is rapid and 
the registration is at best onl^^ fairly approximative. 

Compared with the women, the men are 2 to 1. This inequality of 
sex seems to increase leather than diminish, because Chinese and 
Koreans bring few women, the former almost none, while the unmar- 
ried '' retired soldiers" annually augment the number of males. The 
only addition of note to the female element comes from the immigration 
from *' Little Russia,^' via Odessa. 

Taking the entire population of the province (274,980), the inhabitants 
of the cities and towns form 80,470, the country residents 194,510. 
But deducting the number of troops (15,920), their families (990), and 
natives (41,867), Japanese and most of the Chinese not farmers (14,693), 
and the mining class (6,260), there is a rural population of 122,780. 

CITIES OF THE MARITIME PROVINCE. 

1. Vladivostock. — Chief town of district, the residence of the gov- 
ernor and the district government, a naval and commercial port; a 
second-class fort. 

^. Ilabmofsk, — Principal town of Habarofsky district. 

S, W/kohk' Ussurhsh—PvincipB] town of South Ussurien district. 

^. Nikolaefsk, — Commercial port at the mouths of river Amur, prin- 
cipal town of the dski district. 

5, Okotsk. — Principal town of the Okotsk district. 

6. Petropavlofsk. — Principal town of Petropavlofsky district. 

As regards administmtion, the Maritime Province is divided into ten 
districts: (1) South Ussurien, the administrative center at Nikolsk- 
Ussurisk; (2) Ussuri-Cossacks, city of Vladivostock; (3) Habarofsky, 
city of Habarofsk; (4) Udsky, city of Nikolaefsk; (5) Okotsky, city 
of Okotsk: (6) Gijiginskv, village of Gijiga; (7) Anadirsky, village of 
Narkoff; (8^ Petropavlofsky, oMj of Petropavlofsk; (9) Conrunodore 
Islands (village of Nikolsk), Bermg Islands. 

Those parts of Udsky district containing gold mines are under the 
supervision o^ the chief of the hill department, whose residence is at 
Nikolaefsk. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS — ANNUAL REPORTS. 



PubHc and govemmenl buildings in 1900, 





Churches. 


Chapels. 


1 

1 
I 

8 


i 

o 

1 
1 


Houses. 


Unlnhab- 

ited 
buildings. 


Fansas. 


Tribes' 
huts. 


TotaL 


Names of cities 
and districts. 


CO 


^ 




1 


6 
817 


1 


OQ 


1 


6 
25 




g 
1 


1 


i 


^ 


CITIES. 

Vladivoetock 


1 

2 
2 


4 
2 
2 
2 

1 

58 
8 
7 
9 

9 


1.4.^ 


67 
19 
45 


466 
761 
980 




286 
82 






410 
72 
185 

1 


2,191 
1,819 


Habarofsk 






60 974 

1871 1,218 

1 486 








1 






60 






2.200 


Nikolaefsk 




1 


.... 








4S9 


Okotsk 




2 


8 

5 
14 




66 

10,165 

964 

2,000 

289 

912 
146 


:::: ii8 

99 10.806 
993 










178 


DISTRICTS. 

South Ussurlen . . . . 






4 


??n 


.... 


4,286 

578 






821 


24,709 


Habarofsky 






232 


87 


2,876 


Usauri-Coasacks . . . . 










Udski 




I 


10 

27 
14 











514 --- 


9 




422 


.... 


1,198 


Pelropavlofsk 
(with city of Pe- 
troDRvlofsk) .. .. 


















Okobsky 










.... 


647 




1 


684 




1,498 


















1'"** 









Volume of business of Maritime Province for the year 1900, 





Merchants. 


Amount of 
tax. 


Additional 

tax, 25 per 

cent. 


Approximate volume 


'. 




Transfer. 


Profit. 


Departments liable to 
taxes. 


1 
23 


i 

370 


i 


1 


1=^ 

oDa 


1 


Is 

11 

a « 


• 
1 


1- 

00 c 

.1° 


1 


11 


Portress and city of 
Vladivostock 


410 


34,640*17,839 


8,660 


$4,460 


22,286,000 


$11,461,025 


3,281,000$l,6{f9,715 


NikokUifsk depaHment. 

City of Nikolaefsk... - 
Ouaski district 


4 


75 
7 


66 
9 


6,560 
440 


8,878 
227 


1,640 
110 


845 
57 


8,868,000 
63,000 


1,729,870 
32,445 


440,000 
11,000 


226,600 
5.665 








Total(north dis- 
tricts exclud- 
ed) 


4 


82 


74 


7,000 


8,605 


1,750 


902 


8,421,000 




451,000 


282,265 








HdbarQ/Jsib department. 

City of Habarofsk .... 
District . .... 


4 


183 
55 


17 


12,030 
2,920 


6,195 
1.601 


8,007 
780 


1,549 
876 


6.516,000 
572,000 


2.840,740 
294,680 


899,000 
90.000 


462.965 
46.360 






Total in depart- 
ment 


4 

2 


238 

90 
75 


93 


14,950 


7,699 


8,737 


1,925 


6.088,000 


8,186,320 


989.000 


609,385 






NOcoUkUimrUik 
department. 

Cltv of Nikolsk-UsBU- 


100 
39 


6,500 
4,140 


8.348 
2,132 


1,628 
1,086 


837 
533 


3,049.000 
468,000 


1,570,235 
241,020 


381,000 
62,000 


170,465 


District 


31.930 








Total in depart- 
ment 


2 


165 


139 


10,640 


5.480 


2,660 


1,870 


3.517,000 


1,811,265 


893,000 


202,896 






Total in mari- 
time province. 


88 


865 


716 


67.280 


84,623 


16,807 


8,666 


1 
85,261,000, 18,169,415 


5,114,000 


2,638,710 
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FORESTRY. 

Revenues in Maritime Province in 1900. 



Forestry department. 



Woods sold 

Land rented in 1900. 

Hay sold 

Lime sold 

Fines 

Extras 



47,244 

400 

2,218 

1,260 

101 



AgrrictUtural depart- 
ment. 

Catching crawfish 

and crabs , 

Catching trepangs . . 

Catching fish 

Pines 



Department of Statt 
land properties. 

Securities on difTer- 

ent treaties 

Tax quit-rent 

Land sold 



Total. 



VladlTo- 
stoek. 



$24,330 

206 

1,142 

649 

52 



2,147 
441 



53,814 



I. 





1,106 
227 



27,712 



PoflBien. 



794 



•as 



28,556112,131 



50 125 
582 300 
162 83 



Nikolak. 



159 
8,835 



1,177 
1,161 



408;34,889 









38,285117,142 



82 
4,550 



606 

598 



17,967 



Tschemi- 
govsk. 



126 
1,511 



1,762 
128 



CO a 

Is 



15,69118,060 
95: 49 



65 
778 



907 



Habaroysk, 



CO c3 






1,160 



1,501 



81 



36,812 18,96818,529 



597 



778 



42 



9,541 



Nikolaefsk. 



5^ 

P 



19,499110,042 



7951 
2,744 



112,789 
4,152 



409 
1,413 



58,066 
2,188 



2,089 1,076 



142,069 78,114 



MINING. 

Gold mines and placers in operation in 1900, 





Num- 
ber. 


Sand 
washed. 


Gold. 


Number 

of 
miners. 


South Oussoorien ....9 


1 
19 


Tbns. 
4,890.6 
817,637.4 


Poimds. 
252,784 
4,525,136 




AmgOTnf^ki .......,,. .r.r^.-r-T, .rrr ^, ^^^tttt^ T 


2,177 







The value of the stores brought to the Amgovnski gold mines is 
shown in the following table: 



Articles. 



Quantities. 



Articles. 



Quantities. 



Iron, materials of tons. 

Cast iron, materials of do. . . 

Flour pounds. 

Fish do... 

Groats do... 

Meat do... 

Tea, pressed pieces. 



228.9 

194.6 

3,051,176 

520,916 

341,078 

1,185,990 

14,210 



Tea, Bohea 

Butter 

Salt 

Sugar 

Oats and barley. 
Hay 



.pounds.. 

.rr.do.... 

....do.... 
.-..do.... 

tons.. 

....do.... 



17,045 

147,087 

132,748 

162^7 

83,871.6 

8,006 



Permits issued for the Maritime Province in 1899 were: 



Gold mining 461 

Silver 3 

Naphtha 3 



Coal 34 

Iron ore 13 

Fire clay 1 



One hundred and forty-two new placer& were reported.^ , 

uigiLizBu uy VJlOOQlC 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



MINERAL SPRINGS. 

The mineral springs, which are visited by invalids in this section, are 
in the Udski district. They are called the Annenski Hot Springs, 
and it is said that their effects are beneficial. There are numerous 
hot springs in Kamchatka also, but these are visited only by the local 
population. 

The Annenski Hot Springs are rented bv a private person, and the 
place is said to be graduall}^ improving. New buildings are being con- 
structed, the old ones repaired, and bath houses renewed. During the 
season of 1898-99, these springs were visited by 335 persons. 

LIVE LTOCK, ETC. 

Statistics of cattle breediag in the Maritime Province for 1899, 





Number 
of 
home- 
steads. 


Number 
of house- 
holds 
owning 
cattle 
and 
horses. 


Total number of— 


Names of village districts. 


Homed d^k-mi 
catUe. "o«^ 


Sheep. 


Hogs. 


habaRofsk district. 

Nikolo-Alexandrofsk village district (9 villages) 
Kiynsk village district (6 villages) 


368 
197 
117 
132 


146 
141 
115 
124 


615 
4b5 


666 
S61 


1 


300 
892 


Troitska village district (6 villages) 

Nlahni-Tambofsk village district (12 villages)... 


574 , 623 
837 1,010 


260 
16S 


Total 


824 


526 


2,491 2,660 


1 


1,106 






U88UBY CX>8SACK DISTRICT. 

Kozlofsky village district (23 villages) 


573 
319 
491 

428 


385 
250 
445 
3.<U) 


3,377 1 2.668 


42* 

401 
161 


1,768 


Kasakcvitch village district (16 villages) 

Platono-Alexandrofsk village district (8 villages) 
Poltavsky village districts (8 villages) 


2,059 
3,110 
1,636 


2,233 
1,998 
1,722 


1,647 

1,CC8 
l,it9 








Total 


1,811 i 1,410 


10,182 


8,616 


694 


4,^:8 






SOUTH U88URY DISTRICT. 

Chemoohinsk village aistrict (2farm8) 


2 

30 

4 

12 

245 

147 
1 


2 

12 
8 

47 

1 


17 

139 
62 

374 
66 


9 

686 
28 
32 

440 

246 
25 


9 

so' 

6U 


10 


Adiminsk village district (3 stations, 3 farms, 1 
village) 


96 


Soochansk village district (2 farms) 


7 


Hanka village district (1 village) 


12 


lanchibinsk village district (8 \nlla^es) 


448 


Rasdolninsk village district (1 station, 2 farms, 
6 villages) 


841 


Ivanofsk village district (1 farm) 


26 








Total 


441 


110 1 1,008 


1,860 


829 


938 






Grand total In the South Ussury district 
(outside of cattle belonging to military 
department) 


11,300 


6.476 


66,209 


23,879 


1,418 


86,804 








TOWNS. 

Vladivofltock 






810 
2,080 
690 
220 
140 
160 


1,790 

2,680 

1,280 

440 

80 

20 


170 
30 
66 
6 


930 


Nikolsk-Ussurisk 






980 


Habarof sk 






350 


Nikolaefsk 






800 


Petropavlofsk... 






10 


Okotsk. 


















Total in the towns 






4,060 


6,240 


»270 


2,670 











•Deer. 

^Including 166 goats. 

In Nikolaefsk, Petropavlof^ and Okotsk, besides cattle and horses, they keep driving dogs and 
reindeer as domestic animals, viz: Nikolaefsk, 340 dogs; Petropavlofsk, 620 dogs and 10 reindeer 
Okotsk, 1,000 dogs and 50 reindeer. 
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Apiculture f Ussury district, marilirtie province^ 1900, 



Sooth Ussury digtrict. 



CbernigOTska yillage district 

Spasska village dLstrict 

Scnkovska village district 

I^'anovska village district 

Oo»<penBka village district 

Scoehanska village district 

Grigoriefska village district 

Hankalsk village district 

Pokrofsk village district 

Osinofska village district 

Cbimovhlnska village district 

Soif unsk village district 

Mihailovska village district 

Borisovska village district 

Rasdolninsky village district 

. Total village districts 

Town of Nikolsk-Ussiirisk 

Town of Habarofsk 

Ussury-Cossack district 

Svlatotroitsk Monastery 

Farm Barabash 

Farm Pavlinovka 

Railroad station 

Habarofsk district 

Total outside village districts. 

Grand total 



Number 

of 
house- 
holders. 



110 
127 
91. 
59 
58 
39 
44 
37 
87 
13 
26 
12 
13 
10 



682 



85 



•76/ 



Number 

of 

hives. 



7,432 

5,953 

5,042 

4,814 

2,950 

2,849 

1,978 

1,719 

1,348 

672 

580 

449 

859 

217 

65 



86,277 



270 
490 
655 
827 
46 
889 
185 
428 



2.735 



L012 



When 
estab- 
lished. 



1890 
1890 
1892 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1893 
1893 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1896 



1884 



1896 
1892 
1897 
1897 
1896 
1897 
1897 
1897 



• The figures are approximate and below the actual. 

The quantity of honey sold is about 3^000 poods (108,000 pounds) 
a year, valued at 18,000 rubles ($9,270). The householders themselves 
Ufce about the same quantity. Wax sold amounts to about 1,000 poods 
(36,000 pounds) vearly, valued at 16,000 rubles ($8,240). The total 
value of all the hives is 250,000 rubles ($128,750). 

The calch of fur animals, maritime province^ 1895-1899. 



Districts. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


OKHOTSK DISTRICT. 

Squirrela 


47,816 

1,330 

211 

38 

44 

727 

3,299 

2,157 


53.018 
441 
210 
20 
40 
59 
2,857 
2,969 


38,873 

1,314 

376 

25 

34 

688 

2,766 

1,945 


85,604 
848 
160 
23 
39 
50 
2,696 
2,490 


60,210 
808 


Foxes 


Bears 


240 


Wolves 


17 


Land otters 


22 


Ermines 


153 


Wild sheep and deer 


2,290 


Hair seals and sea lions 


2,126 


Value In roubles 


60,-230 
130,000 


53.821 
$26,900 


52,249 
526,000 


47,854 
«23,900 


46.674 


Value in United States currency 


ft>:> :vv> 


PETROPAVLOVSK DISTRICT. 

Sables 


2,265 
711 


1,048 
705 


2,270 
872 


2,568 

1,458 
6 


2,064 
709 


Foxes: 

Red ..... 


Black 


6 


Blue 


6 

1,257 

632 

284 

3 

1,546 

298 

6 

128 

46 


8 
903 
606 
324 

13 

2,651 

261 

10 
128 

66 


is 

1,442 

413 

238 

32 

1.806 

319 

14 

646 

72 




Bears 


1,328 

824 

245 

46 

2,013 

370 

8 

1.806 

98 


1,238 


Reindeer •■ 


141 


Wild sheep 


298 


Wolves 


46 


Hair seals 


1,886 
863 


Land otters 


Seaotten 


11 


Brmin68 


278 


Wolverines 


72 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REP0ET8. 



Fishing returns from Kamchatka district in 1900. 



Proprietors. 


Fishing 
stations. 


Fishermen 
employed. 


Pfflunnt Ynhkoff 


- 


14 
26 
9 
1 


461 


Runiaii Sealskin Company 


600 


Merchant Bryner 


M8 


Merchant Kanfin . . 


45 








Total 


60 


n,454 







lAll Japanese. 

Revenue collected. 

From Peasant Yqbkoff : Rabies. 

For 14 stations 1,400.00= 

For 461 workmen 138.30= 

For ground 836.00= 

For 119,434 poods (4,299,644 pounds) of fish caught 5, 971 . 70= 



1721 

71 

173 

3,076 



Total 7,846.00= 4,041 

From the Russian Sealskin Company: 

For 23 stations 2,300.00= 1 185 

For 600 workmen 180.00= 93 

For ground 576. 00= 297 

For 97,766 poods (3,515,976 pounds) of fish ca*ight 4, 888. 20= 2, 51 7 

Total? 7; 944. 20= 4,092 



From Merchant Bryner: 

For 9 stations 

For 348 workmen . . . 
For ground 



900.00= 
120.00= 
216.00= 



464 

62 

111 



Total 1,236.00= 637 



From Merchant Kahtin: 

For 1 station 

For ground 

For 45 workmen 

For 11,418 poods (412,326 pounds) of fish caught . 



100.00= 
24.00= 
13.00= 

570.90= 



52 

12 

6 

294 



Total. 



707.90= 364 



Prom Japanese Okaha 438.00= 226 

For 29 fishine stations (new) 4,284.00= 2,206 

For lease to the Russian Sealskin Company 96.00= 49 

Grand total receipts 22,556.10=11,615 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 

Postal and telegraphic stations for Vladh'ostock (local) and for the province {other locali- 
ties) jor the year 1900, 

REVENUE AND EXPENSES. 

RuMes. 

Postal revenue 143, 493 ==$73, 899 

Telw^ph revenue: 

Provmcial 519,386=287,484 

Foreign 125,584= 64,676 

Total 788,463=406,059 
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Expendituree: Rubles. 

Salaries to officials 173,007= 89,109 

Wagesol employees 42,721= 22,000 

Lodging, heating, lighting, etc 27,287= 14,053 

Other expenses 4,520= 

Total 247,685=125,162 

Excess of revenue-... 540,928=280,895 

TELEGRAMS RECEIVED AND FORWARDED. 



Forwarded. 



Local 

Other localities 

Foreign 

In transit 

Total... 




LETTERS, MONEY ORDERS, PACKAGES, ETC.. RECEIVED AND FORWARDED 



Description. 



Received. 



FWwKrded. 



Common letters mail matter: 
Local- 
Prepaid 

OfHdal 

Other localities: 

Prepaid 

Official 

Foreign 

Common banderoled mail matter: 

Local 

Other localities 

Fore i^ 

Sobscriptions to periodicals: 

Local 

Other localities 

Foreign 

Registered letters: 

Local 

Other localities 

Foreign 

Money and valuable packages: 

Local 

Value 

Other localities 

Value 

Foreign , 

Value 

Money transfers: 

By mail 

By telegraph 

Amount transferred 

Valuable parcels: 

Other localities 

Value 

Foreign 

Value 

Parcels, unappraised: 

Other localities 

Foreign 

Parcels \vith payment on delivery 
Value 



15,285 
6,672 

688,287 
628,566 
44,151 

21,949 

150,045 

19,811 

1,580 

,109,345 

78,856 

1,855 
198,046 
32,782 

186 

13,944 

114,440 

$31,568,828 

75 

11,258 

18,156 

4,064 

S886,123 

12,344 

1790,290 

24 

$180 

19,401 

85 

9.181 

182,429 



78,183 



9,975 



260,208 



16,480 



47,172 

$11,642,118 

266 

18,962 

17,027 

10,758 

$604,808 

8,808 
18,928,571 



1,623 
$14,992 



Value of the maU in transit, 11,218,511 rubles ($5,777,533). 
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COMMEBOIAL RELATIONS — ANNUAL EEPOBTB. 



SCHOOLS. 

Number of schools and pupils in the Maritime Province on January 1, 1901. 



Name of institntlon for public instmction. 



Num- 
ber of 
schools. 



Oriental Institute (Vladlvostock) 

Grammar school in the institute 

CJorps of cadets ( Habarofsk) 

Grammar school, without ancient languages (Habarofsk). 
Girls' grammar schools (Vladivostock and Habarofsk).,.. 

ITrban schools (Vladivostock. Habarofsk. Nikolsk) 

Girls' urban schools (Habarofsk , Ni kolalff ) 

Alexeye vsky girls' school (Habarofak) 

Urban parish schools (Vladivostock, Habarofsk ) 

Primary schools (Vladivostock) 

Parish school of 2 grades 

Parish school of 1 grade 

Elementary' schools 

Two-grade schools of themlnistry of education 

One-grade schools of the ministry of education 

Two-grade CJossack schools 

One-grade Cossack schools 

Alexandrofskv School of Navigation (Vladivostock) 

Technical railroad school (Habarofsk) 

Elementary school of the navy department (Vladivostock) 

Private elementary and preparatory schools 

Elementary evening school ( Vladi vostock ) 

Missionary schools 

Total 



Number of pupib. 



Male. Female. Total. 



1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 
41 
36 ' 

1 
17 

2 
28 I 

1 ■ 

1 

1 ■ 

•11 ! 

1 , 

7 



222 
184 
60 



498 



126 

28 

36 

2,040 

656 
55 

655 
80 

618 
30 
51 
30 

215 

204 

140 



163 5,947 



401 



104 
110 



80 
19 
320 
91 



132 
25 
178 



140 
14 
42 



1,656 



69 
222 
134 

60 
401 
498 
104 
110 
126 
106 

55 

2,960 

747 

55 
787 
l(ft 
796 

30 

51 

3D 
356 
21S 
182 



7,6 



BANK RETURNS. 

Brief balance sheet of the Vladivostock branch of the Stale Bank for 1900. 



Accounts. 


Balance to 
January 
1, 1900. 


Entere 


dinto— 
Credit 


Balance to 

January 

1,190L 


Debit. 


ASSETS. 

Cash 


Rubles. 
1,228,000 
396,000 

73,000 
32,000 
8,000 
8,000 
16,000 
560,000 


Rubles. 
55.257,000 
1.243,000 

443,000 
75,000 

163,000 
16,000 


Rubles. 
60.823,000 
1,201,000 

376,000 

65,000 

80,000 

15,000 

9.000 

1,852,000 

23,942,000 

17,806,000 


Rubles. 
5,662,000 


Bills discounted 


438,000 


Special accounts current, secured by bonds and 
obligations 


140. (MX) 


Loans, subbonds and obligations 


42,000 


Loans, submcrchandise 


91,000 


Loans to farmers 


9,000 


Loans to manufacturers 


6,000 


Bonds belonging to the bank 


1,636,000 
24,741,000 
20,808,000 


344,000 


Account with Government subtreasuries 


799.000 


Other assets 


6,419,000 


9.422,000 






Total 


8,789,000 


104,382,000 


96,168,000 


16.963,000 






LIABILITIBS. 

Deposits 


357,000 
167,000 
7,392,000 
760,000 
63,000 


944.000 
31,653,000 
46,023,000 

760,000 
5,889,000 


1,075,000 
31,630.000 
54,339,000 


488.Q0Q 


Accounts current 


144,000 


Account with State Bank 


15,708,000 


Account with subtreasuries 




Other liabilities 


6,439,000 


613.000 






Total 


8,739,000 


85,269,000 


93,483,000 


16,953.000 






Grand total 




189,651,000 


189,651,000 











Bonds and obligations received for safe-keeping . 


1,366,000 


1,296,000 


696.000 


1,966,000 
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FOOD PRICES. 



The following were the market prices which prevailed in Vladivo- 
stock on September 25, 1901: 



Articles. 


Price. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Grapes, pei pound 


10.13 , 

.52 ; 

.67 ; 
.15 
.03 
2.83 
1.03 1 
.36 1 
.15 1 
.62 

7.20 1 
.46 
.10 ! 
.18 , 

.10 1 

i 


Flour: 

Rye, per pood 




Peas, per pood 


10.72 


Pcsars, per 10 


Wheat, per pood 


SO. 62 to 1.67 


Potatoes, per pood 


Beef, fresh: 

Fi rst, per pood 




CabtNage, per head 


3.71 


Coai on, per case 


Secona, per pood 


8.30 


Buckwheat, per pood 


Pork, fresh, per pood 


8.09 


Hens, each 


Oats, per pood 


.41 


Salmon , fresh, each 


Eirirs. Der 100 


1.29 


Onir>ns, per pood 


Cucumbers, per 100 


.41 


Butter: 

Cooking, per pood 


Rice: 

First, per pood 


1.18 


Table, per pound 


Seconu, per pood 


96 


Bean oil per pound 


Sour cream , per pound 


.20 


Sunflower oil, per pound 


Cottage cheese, per pound 


06 


Milk, per bottle 


Pheasants, per pair 


.41 




Apples, per 10 


.67 









AMOOR RIVER TRAFFIC. 



The cargoes and passengers carried in steamers on the Amoor 
River and its tributaries within the limits of the maritime province 
during the navigation of 1900 were: * 





Cargoes. 


Number of passeMgers. 


Amoor and tribu- 
taries. 


Down 

the 

river. 


Up the river. 


Down 

the 
river. 


Up the river. 




Private. 


Private 
account. 


Military. 


Total. 


Nonmil- 
itary. 


Nonmil- 
Itary. 


Military. 


Total. 


Amoor 

Sungarv .. 


Tons. 

1,534 

689 

49 

4,695 


Terns. 

61,107 

706 

1,442 

9 


Tons. 

58 


Tons. 

62,011 

706 

14,417 

9 


3,422 
183 
228 
203 


9,281 
74 


2,826 


12,107 
74 


Amgoon 






298 


Ussury 








203 






' 





NAVIGATION. 

Mercliard vessebt entered the port of VUuUrosloek under the Russian flag. 





Num- 
ber of 
vessels. 






Number of crew. 






Owners. 


1899. 


1900. 


19 

Russian 
subjects. 


01. 




Russian 
subjects. 


Foreign 
subjects. 


Russian 
subjects. 


Foreign 
subjects. 


Foreign 
subjects. 


Volunteer Ceet 


15 
13 

6 
2 
3 

1 
3 

1 
5 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 


1,674 
49 

153 
29 
9 
9 
12 




1,655 
215 

182 
22 


8 
270 

12 
76 
84 


1,602 
224 

242 
16 
2 
9 
6 
24 
66 


13 
825 

15 


Chinese Eastern Railroad 

Russian Steamer and Trade 
Association 


180 

2 
71 
86 


Shevelcoflf 


22 


Bryner A Co... 


25 


Ministrv of the domains 

Kaiserlmg 


9 
18 
15 
97 
21 
50 




26 


7 
47 
6 
6 

1 

90 
13 


37 


Demby &, Co 


48 


Baltic Steamer Co. of Riga 






1 


Moidohovitch, of St. Petersburg. 
Bochensky & Co 












56 




ZotofI 








Red Cross Association 






73 
140 
20 


60 
128 
25 


5 


Russian Eastern Co 




81 


Pollisifn. of St. Petersburg 




8 






Total 


58 


1,93.5 


815 


2,522 60*2 


2,460 


675 











•On account of the war with China in 1900, figures are only approximate. Militarj* cargoes are 
scarcely mentioned at all. 
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Vessels arriving at and departing from Vladivostock during the first half of year 1901, 



Ck>n8lgnee8. 



Flag. 



Num- 
ber 
of 
ves- 
sels. 



Regis- 
tered 
tonnage. 



Cargo 

imported 

(tons). 



Cargo 

exported 

(tons). 



Passen- 
gers 
arrived. 



Passen- 
gers 
departed. 



Kunst <& Albers (German) . 



Chinese Eastern R. R. Go. ( Rus- 
sian). 

Nippon Yusen K (Japanese) .. 

Zotoff 

Bryner 



Sougioura (Japanese) . 



ShevelefiF 

Tzimmerman. 



Clarkson <& Co. (American) . . . 



German . 
Danish .. 
Russian . 
American .. 

Japan 

British 

Norw^an . 

German 

Russian 

Japan 

Japan 

Ruf^an 

Russian 

Japan 

Norwegian . 
Chinese — 

Japan 

Russian 

Japan 

American .. 

Japan 

British 

Norwegian . 
German 



100,830 



57,606 



9,436 
230 



78,606.8 



8,485.6 

2, 67a 4 
172.4 



17,083 , 21,858.9 



5,060 
1,426 
11,102 

14,205 



922 
1,063.6 
1,827.5 

13,062.6 



6,379.5 

10,698.9 

290.7 I 
8.5 I 

406.5 
106 

901.6 

6.439 



28.228 



11.348 
1.366 



167 

832 

379 

»4.254 

277 



8.508 



4,721 

532 
11 

84 

155 
8 



280 



•Chinese coolies to and from Ghefoo. 



PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 



The following statement shows the arrival and departure of passen- 
gers by sea in and from Vladisvostock during the first half of 1900: 



Nationality. 


Arrived. 


Departed. 


Nationality. 


Arrived. 


Departed. 


Austro-Hungarians. 


8 

44 

85 

1 

8 

32,030 

16,384 

36 


8 
16 
5 


Turk 


1 

22 
1 
864 
668 
85 




British 


Frenchmen 


20 


Geiman 


Swiss 




Greek 


Japanese 1 


349 


Danes 




Koreans 


814 


Chinese 


4,196 

13,805 

13 


Miscellaneous 


40 


Ruivians 


Total 




Citizens of the United States 


60,162 


18,769 









Entry and departure of vessels to and from the port of St. Olga in 1900. 



Name of vessel. 



Okazaki-Totaroo 

Sungary 

Ningoota 

Van-shoo-pan (junk boat) 

Sungary 

Kamchadal 

Sungary 

Ningoota 

Rioun Maroo 

Ningoota 

Sungary 

Ningoota 

Okazaki-Totaroo 

Rav-Sakoo-Maroo 

Siineary , 

Mugden 

Sunf^ary , 

Javata-Maioo 



Nationality. 



Japanese . 
Russian .. 

do.... 

Chinese... 
Russian .. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Japanese . 
Russian... 

do.... 

do .... 

Japanei^c. 
....^do.... 
Russian... 
....do .... 

do .... 

Japanese. 



Registered 
tonnage. 



40 
814 
842 

82 
814 
900 
814 
482 

66 
482 
814 
482 

40 

35 
814 
880 
814 

48 



Cargo. 



Provisions for workingmen 

Household articles and groceries. 



Flour . 



Fishing tackle, rice, and salt . . . 
Sundries and immigrant effects. 



Number 

of 
passen- 
gers. 



14 
13 
6 



11 



17 
144 









29 


Pishing tackel, rice, and salt .... 


32 




11 


Flour and groceries 


7 


Fishing tadde, rice, and salt ... . 


S2 
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Entry and departure of vessels to and from the port of St. Olga in 1900 — Continued. 



Name of vessel. 


Nationality. 


Registered 
tonnage. 


Cargo. 


Number 

of 
passen- 
gers. 


Miigden 


RusKian 

do 


880 
814 
842 

94 
814 
842 

77 

72 
482 
814 
814 
482 
814 
842 
814 

36 
482 
814 
880 
482 






Sungary 






Ningoota 


....do 


Flour 




Sinpoo-Maroo 


Japanese 

Russian 

do 




9 


Sungary 


Sundries 


30 


Ningoota 






Sa vko-Maroo 


Japanese 

do 


Rice, salt, and fishing tackle .... 
do 


25 


Diimin-Maroo 


17 


Ningoota '. . . 


Russian 

do 




14 


Sungary 








do 


Sundries and vegetables 


4 


Ningoota 


do 






Sungary 


do 






Ningoota 


do 

do 




2 


Sungary 




5 


Kotoko-Maroo 


Japanese 

Russian 

do 


Rice and salt 


9 


Ningoota 






Sungary 






Mugden 


do 


Flour and sundry groceries 


27 


Ningoota 


do 













N0V0MARYIN8K POST, ESTUARY OP ANADIR. 

Vessels entered during navigation of 1900. 



Names of vessels. 


Number 

wn^ Cargo Imported. 

arrived. 


Cargo exported. 


Steamer Baikal (SheveliofTs) 


14 4,246pood8 


Furs, 218 poods 
(8.5 tons). 


Steamer Progress (Bryner's) • 


Sailing schooner vera (chartered by Scbmotin and 
Laeareffs Gold Mining Co.) • 


8 





•Gold mining companies; both unsuccessful. 
BOADOTBAD OF NIKOLSK, ISLAND OF BERING. 

Vessels entered during the navigation of 1900. 



Name of vessel. 



Steamer Kottlck of the Russian Sealskin Company. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Naval transport, Yacoot 

Steamer Bobrick, Russian Seal Skin Company 

Steamer Habarofsk, Volunteer Fleet 

The Bobrick 

The Yacoot 

Do 

The Kottlck 

Do 

H. Doc. 320 63 



Date of 
arrival. 



Apr. 26 



Apr. 29 
July 15 

July 17 
July 27 
Ju!y 27 
Aug. 27 
Sept. 15 

Sept. 21 
Sept. 24 
Oct. 5 



Oct. 21 



Date of J 

depar- Cargoes of passengers, 
ture. 



Apr. 27 



Apr. 29 
July 15 

July 17 
July 28 
July 80 
Aug. 27 
Sept. 16 

Sept. 21 
Sept. 24 
Oct 6 



Oct. 22 



Brought 8 passengers and 
3.100 poods (60.4 tons) of 
cargo. 

1 passenger, 1,430 poods (28.2 
tons) cargo and 1 cow. 



Carried away 12,000 fur-seal 
skins. 



Brought 2 passengers, 1,800 
poods (29.8 tons) cargo, 
and 2 cows. 
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Steamers entering the port of Petropavlosk in 1901. 



Flag. 


Registered 
tonnage. 


Cargo 
Imported. 


Cargo 
exported. 


Passengers 
arrived. 


Passengers 
departed. 


Rn^fdATi . . . r , . , 


12,158 
696 
728 


Poods. 
263,241 
29,040 
66,500 


182,542 
11,800 


Pood$. 
362 

86 


89 


Japanese 


42 


American 










Total 


18,631 1 858-781 


194,342 448 


131 















Merchant vessels entering the port of Nikolaefsk during 1901. 



Flag. 



Rnssian... 
JaiMinese . . 

British 

Austrian .. 
German.... 
Norwegian 
American . 

Total 



Nmnber 

of 
vessels. 



Regis- 

tei*ed 

tonnage. 



Cargo 
imported. 



Cargo 
exported. 




PasFen- Passen- 
gers ; gers 
arrived, -departed. 



TBADE OF MANCHT7BIA. 

Trade between the Maritime Province and Manchuria is conducted 
via Kunchun and Poltafskaia, towns on the frontier where the goods 
are registered. The trade in 1899 was: 

Imports from Manchuria, 
VIA HUNCHUN. ' 





Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Pieces. 


Pounds. 


R^b'-l^^^ncT 


Barley 




7,220 

164,810 

562,625 

361 

2,612,053 

41,890 

88,474 

420 

130,864 


160 182 


Oats 




3,640 1,890 


Oilcake 




15,580 8,024 
75 39 


Rice 




Beans 




36,166 18,625 


Peas 




2,900 l,4»l 


Haricot 




3,920 2,019 


Tobacco 




1,680 865 
610 1,859 


Vegetables 




Watermelons 


80 


5 2 


Mushrooms 


8,611 
27,806 

239,423 
32,140 
23,473 
25,459 
12.856 
43,334 

141,378 


1,500 773 


Spices 




3,850 1.983 


Nuts 




19,890 10,243 


Flour 




1,884 ns 


Maccaroni 


6,500 3.348 


Oil 


24,420 12,576 


Hemp oil 


1,424 ' 733 


Waste 


4,200 1 2,168 


Ropes 


19,576 10.061 
6,988 3.599 


Chickens 


23.295 

1.157 

648,750 

2,306 

160 

643 

2,941 

2,730 


Ducks 




579 298 


Emra .. . ... 





16, 462 8, 478 


p6Fk :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::;:::::::::::::;:::::: 




46,120 23,762 


Mutton 




900 4<M 


Live sheep 

Catile 




3,215 1 1,646 




177,460 1 91,392 


Pigs 


* "87 "391' 


M,m \ 28iii9 


Coal 


1,352 696 


Felt 


6,550 
40 
420 


45,850 


23,618 


Cloth, ready-made 




1,000 

840 

60 


515 


Furs 




433 


Lump sugar 


7,222 


SI 


Logs, wood 


280 

1,650 

60 


1,400 721 


Plants 




830 170 


Wooden goods 




25 ; 18 



Total 507,660 201.446 

: \ ; I 
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Imports from Mandiuria — Continued. 
VIA POLTAPSKAIA. 



Artidee. 



Quantity. 



Pieces. Pounds. 



Value. 



Rubles. 



Wheat 

Oats 

French seed . 

Oil cake 

Millet 

Buckwheat . . 

Rice 

Beans 

Haricots ...... 

Pease 

Straw. 



Tobacco 

Veeetables. 
Spice 



Melons 

Mushrooms... 
Watermelons. 

Nuts 

Flour 

Macaroni 

Oil. 



Hemp 

Roe deer . . 

Waste 

Ropes 

Poultry ... 

Ducks 

Pheasants. 



Pork 

Beef 

Mutton 

Charcoal 

Coal 

Chinese paper 

Felt 

Furs 

Clothing (ready-made) . 

Boots 

Skins, manufactured ... 

Crockery 

Wooden goods 

Baskets 

M oist sugar 

Logs(wood) 

Planks 



Total. 



4.238 
16 

4,710 
20,480 

4,908 
10 
10 



692 

806 

28 

6,474 

2,166 

120 

970 

2,545 

1,044 



10 
476 



38-1,945 i 
361, 04X I 

20,620 ' 
1, MO, 631 
365,306 

74, 102 

66,154 

667,494 

4,803 

150,334 

64,276 
322,335 
165,862 

31,056 
1,805 

41,420 
975 

60,196 
606,832 

21,126 
199,565 

62,365 



6,606 
83,449 



18,778 
1,444 



107,000 



9,818 

7,999 

('85 

28,817 

11,807 

1,847 

2,333 

9,244 

203 

10,407 

800 

40, 167 

4,593 

4,300 

3 

16,605 

3 

8,476 

22,466 

6,850 

22,104 

6,908 



U. S. cur- 
rency. 



568 

12,385 

1,271 

8 

1,413 

614 

98,160 

600 

60 

260 

20 

6,228 

5,636 

280 

161,860 

2,156 

840 

291 

1,272 

209 

14,815 

60 I 

95 i 



618,986 



$5,056 

4,119 

352 

14,840 

6,080 

951 

1,201 

4,761 

105 

5,360 

156 

20,686 

2,355 

2,216 

1 

8,552 

1 

1,790 

11,565 

3.018 

11,384 

8,558 



286 

6,378 

655 

4 

727 

316 

60,462 

309 

31 

134 

10 

8,207 

2,902 

144 

88,353 

1,110 

438 

160 

666 

108 

7,630 

26 

49 



267,278 



Total imports from Manchuria in 1899, 1,026,646 rubles ($528,724), 
divided as loUows: 



Cattle 

Pigs and lambs 

Pork, beef, and mutton . 
Oil 



Village goods 

Benna 

DitTerent kinds of grain. 
Flour. 



Tobacco , 

Different goods.. 





United 




Rubles. 


States 
currency. 


Per cent. 


177,460 


991,392 


17 


57,815 


29,775 


6 


145,810 


75,108 


14 


64,856 


28,251 


5 


40, 149 


20,677 


4 


62,840 


32,363 


6 


82,758 


42,6*20 


8 


23,840 


12,278 


2 


41.>^7 


21 551 


4 


339,211 


174.709 


88 



Total 1,026,646 5-28,724 



100 
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ExporfB to Manchuria in 1899, 



Rabies. 



United 
States cur- 
rency. 



DlfTerent fabrics 

KiiHsinn and foreign goods 

rhlncHC goods 

Salt 

Fish and sea cabbage 

Skins (raw and manufactured) 

Nuts and oranges 

Flour and grain 



247,991 

205.996 

1,569,312 

33,433 

117,496 

35,759 

7,804 

4,028 



Total [ 2,221,818 



1127.716 
106.068 
808.196 
17,218 
60,510 
18.416 
8.762 
2,074 



1.143.979 



Trade with Manchuria, through Iman-Sandogou (on the other side 
of the river Ussoori) and on the river Mooren, is decreasing. Ex- 
ports to Manchuria are increasing, via the river Soongari in summer, 
and in winter over Chinese Eastern Railway. 



Exports to Manchuria, 
VIA HUNCHOON. 





Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Pieces. 


Pounds. 


Rubles. 


United 

States 

currency. 


Chinese cloths 


510 

400 

1,110 




12,720 

400 

9,990 

572,250 

22.446 
9,780 
2,265 
3,040 

44,800 
110,280 

18,021 
6,400 

11,769 
1,450 
2,500 


16,551 


Chinese boots 




206 


('hi ne«e paper 


"413*362' 
1,^*10,9% 
117,725 
27, 26.^ 
109. 7S0 
80,891 


5,145 


Chinese goods 


294 709 


Salt 




11,560 


Salt fish 




6,037 


Smoked fish 




1.166 


Sea caobage 




1 566 


Trcpangs 




23.072 


Common linen 


22,066 

6,007 

1,600 

1,470 

290 


66 792 


Cotton cloth 




9,281 


Linen 




3,296 


Printed calico 




6,041 


Calico 




747 


Dried fruits 


1,806 


1 '^SR 


Petroleum 


2,236 


11,175 5 7X5 


Groceries 


14,446 


40,000 

1,200 

930 

2.400 

1,380 

15,480 

700 

16,880 

50 


20,600 


Red fustian stiltT 


iso 

930 


618 


Oranges 


* 43*334' 
16,611 
46,684 

214,880 


479 


Nuts . 


1,236 


Flour 




711 


Wool 




7,972 


Slcins: 

Raw 




15 319 


Manufactured 


100 


361 


Assorted Iron , 


804,785 


8 G98 


Logs (wood) 


10 
468 


M 


Crockery 




138 71 


Rice 


18,417 


1,020 ; 625 








Total 






949,200 49SL9SA 













VIA P0LTAF8KAIA. 



Chinese cloths . 
Chinese boots . . 
Chinese paper. . 
Chinese goods.. 

salt 

Salt flsh 

Smoked fish 

Lump sugar. . . . 
Candy sugar . . . 

Sea cabbage 

Trepangs 



23,787 
6,927 
6,182 
17,752 
14,712 



661,283 
121.769 
265.279 
8.708 
88.764 
61,762 
722 



28,787 


$12,250 


6,927 


3,567 


65,638 


28,6^ 


587,600 


457,114 


10.987 


6,658 


10, 116 


5,210 


29.384 


15,133 


1,928 


998 


6, no 


2,889 


i.no 


S81 


4(10 


206 
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Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Pieces. 


Pounds. 


Rubles. 


United 

SUtes 

currency. 


on 




3,972 
897 

3,033 
253 


440 

11 

42 

7 

2 

69,716 

10,071 

11.088 

400 

200 

21 

725 

16,500 

1,160 

11,455 

29,200 

24.000 

2,230 

1,849 

744 

40 

18,600 

2,185 
8,129 

18,578 

783 

461 

4,431 

1G.0OO 

786 

824 

3S0 

350 

170 

14 

12 


S227 


oilcake ' 


6 


Beans 




22 


Wheat 




4 


Eggs 


86 

11,943 

3,357 

2,772 

60 

40 

8 

145 

810 

29 

2,291 


1 


Common linen 




30,758 


Cotton cloth 




6,187 


Linen.. 




6,711 


Printed calico 




206 


Calico 




106 


Ked fustian stuff 




11 


Barege 




378 


Cloth: 

Black 




7,983 


Printed 




507 


Petroleum .. . 




5,899 


Drie<i fruits 


21,089 
6.056 


15,038 


Groceries . 




12,360 


Oranges 


2,280 
697 
465 


1,148 


Nuts .. 




694 


Flour (bass) 




383 


011.....^^.::;: :::::::::::.. 


361 
56,974 


21 


Cotton 




9,579 


Skins: 

Raw 


437 
447 


1,126 


Manufactured 





1,611 


Iron: 

Assorted 


835,444 
9,425 


9,568 


Worked 




403 


Wooden Eoods 


981 


237 


Crockery 


14,780 

80 

2.(320 




2,284 


Horns, dried ... • 




8.240 


Pheasants 




406 


Rice . . .. 


14,878 


424 


Tea (boxes) 


i9 


196 


Annies (boxes) . . 


35 
17 
45 




180 


Soap (boxes) 




88 


Planks . 




7 


Lime 


1,444 


6 


Mats 


2,826 
543 


2,826 : 1,465 


Matches (lucifer) 




5^1 i 27 








Total 






1,272,118 


665,141 











CUSTOMS TARIFF IN SIBERIA. 

There has always been trouble in eastern Siberia in customs matters. 
In 1862, it was decided that European and colonial goods coming 
through the Maritune and Amoor provinces to the custom-house at 
Irkutsk must pay duty in accordance with the tariff of Russia in 
Europe. This held good only for merchandise parsing Irkutsk into 
the western provinces. No duty was exacted from merchandise intended 
for consumption in eastern Siberia. The operation of this tariff nat- 
urally suggested some exceptions. Spirituous liquors were made 
dutiable in 1867, and tobacco was put into the exempt class in 1887. 
Then began a period of pronounced protection. For the purpo.se of 
developing national industry, imposts were placed on all foreign goods 
imported, which were already subject to the loi^al excise duty. This 
was decided upon because of some peculiarities of the Russian export 
trade, not entirely unknown to American exporters. When the mer- 
chant in eastern Russia had goods for expoil; to Siberia subject to 
excise duty, he simply declared them as exported abroad, and received 
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as a drawback the whole exeij>e duty paid, and often a premium on the 
export. These same goods were then imported into the Maritime 
Province as foreign merchandise. Here, the sugar bounty is in 
evidence. To obtain the premium on sugar, it would first be forwarded 
to some foreign port, and thence exported to Vladivostock as foreign 
sugar; so, also, with tobacco. German tmders, always resourceful, 
discovering that Russian tobacco designed for shipment abroad paid 
no internal excise, made a practice of oiclcring in St. Petei-sburg and 
shipping to Vladivostock as ^*' German tobacco." The same course of 
procedure was used with petroleum, matches, etc. 

Russian products long paid this trilnite in Siberian ports, and the 
foundation of all successful foreign trade in this region was laid in 
this manner. 

It was not until 1888 that the Imperial Government, whose attention 
had long been called to these practices, sought U^ devise and apply some 
relief by making sundry regulations for trade and by declaring Vladi- 
vostock, Olga, and Nikolaersk free ports, except for su^ar, molasses, 
confectionerv, jam, fruit in sirui)s, in liqueurs, etc., arrack, ri:m, French 
brandy, spirituous liquoir imported in bottles, gin, whisky, wine made 
from grapes, mead, porter, mineral illuminating oils, paraffin, lubri- 
cating oils, spirit ana oil polishes, and matches. Upon these articles, 
the existing tariff of Russia in Europe was imposed. Foreign and 
Russian tobacco sent by sea to Vladivostock or Nikolaefsk paid duty at 
the frontier. An excise board was appointed in the absence of regular 
customs, a body from which no information was obtainable except at 
rare intervals.^ This board was only superseded on January 1, 1901, 
when the general European tariff was extended to Siberia, with, in 
March, 1901, the retaliatorv tariff on account of the sugar bounty. A 
temporary customs was maintained until July 1, 1901, in a more or less 
chaotic condition, when the full and regular customs service began its 
work. 

From 1888 to 1893, the Government granted a subsidy to M. G. 
Sheveloff & Co. to run three lines of steamers from the mouth of the 
Amoor to Vladivostock alonff the eastern coast, touching at all ports to 
Sakalin, and a line to Shanghai. This contract was surrendered onlv 
two years ago, and the service is now under the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
road fleet management. 



Vladivostock, Jammry 11^^ 1902. 



R. T. Greener, 
Coinmetxnal Agent. 



SIAM. 



The total value of Siam's trade with foreign countries during the 
year 1900 was $57,229,843 Mexican, or$28,619,922 gold, recko^iingthe 
Mexican dollar at 50 cents gold, around which point exchange hovered 
during the last six months of that year. 

The total value of the foreign trade during the year 1899 was 
$58,071,379 Mexican, or $29,035,699 gold, at the same rate of exchange. 

This statement on the face of it shows a falling off of some $415,777 
gold in the total foreign trade of the country in 1900 as compared 
with that of 1899. 
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The treasure imported and exported during 1899 exceeded that of 
1900 by $2,11*8,502 Mexican ($1,099,251 gold); however, excluding 
this item, the foreign ti-^de in articles of general use and consumption 
in the year 1900 exceeded that of the preceding year by $678,484 gold. 
This shows a very healthy growth in the traffic of the country, when 
it is considered that the crop of rice, which cereal furnishes by far the 
chief export, was decidedly short for that year, and that the output 
of teak tmiher, which stands next in importance on the list of exports, 
fell far below the normal amount on account of slack water m the 
streams. 

Notwithstanding these evidences of a bad year, the exports of the 
country (exclusive of treasure) exceeded the imports by $2,083,307 
gold. 

Exclusive of treasure, the imports of the country from foreign 
market*^ in 1900 amounted to $23,655,165 Mexican, or $11,827,593 
gold, and it is in this item that the outside world is especially interested. 

This timle, with the shipments of treasure, altogether amounting to 
$26,036,615 Mexican, or $18,018,307 gold, furnishes interesting data 
when considered in the light of its distribution among the different 
markets of the world. And as the treasure imports are credited 
almost entirely to the Orient, the comparison of the imports from 
occidental nations in the following list has to do only with tne trade in 
articles of use and consumption. 

England, which stands tirst upon the list of European countries, has 
fallen off in imports into Siam a trifle more than 1 percent during the 
vear, if the tmde with the mother country alone is considered. If, 
however, the trade with the two great ports of Singapore (nearly 
$10,000,000 Mexican, or $5,000,000 gold) and Hongkong (nearly 
$7,000,000 Mexican, or $3,500,000 gold) be added, the loss is a trifle 
more; but eliminating from this the item of treasure, the loss stands 
materially the same — 1 per cent — for the year. It must at all times 
be borne in mind that the imports from Singapore and Hongkong are 
by no means confined to British trade, as will be shown later; but if 
the imports from India (about $1,000,000 Mexican, or $500,000 gold), 
which are nearly all British, are added, the loss holds, for English 
trade, about the same as at first stated. 

Germany, which stands second in the* list, has increased her trade 
30 per cent. This includes $289,704 Mexican ($144,852 gold) in copper 
coins. 

Switzerland, the third in the list, has fallen off 18 per cent. 

Fmnce has lost about 4^ per cent. If, however, to this trade are 
added the imports from Saigon ($779,548 Mexican, or $389,774 gold), 
which are entirely French, we find that the French imports into 
Siam during the twelve months under review have increased over 
12i per cent. 

Russia, fifth in the list, has increased her trade 35 per cent. 

Denmark, the sixth, has increased hers 22 per cent; and Italy, 
Holland, and Belgium have lost. 

Austria has a small trade, but it has materially increased during the 
yeai. 

The United States shows an increase of more than 72 per cent. 
Yet, although this trade has advanced at more than double the rate of 
that of any of our great competitors, the volume of our trade with 
Siam, as compared with the English and German, is not satisfactory; 
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for, while England's figures are $2,770,555 Mexican, or $1,385,277 
gold (plus the whole of India's $1,000, (KX) Mexican, or $500,000 ^old, 
and a good part of Hongkong and Singapore's $17,000,000 Mexican, 
or $8,500,000 gold, whicn are jointly credited to Great Britain); and 
while Germany's figures are $1,434,060 Mexican, or $717,033 gold 
(plus some that comes through Hongkong and Singapore), those of 
America are but $328,623 Mexican ($164,311 gold). There is yet a 
word to be said on this, however. 

Hongkong and Singapore stand as the commercial gateways to Siam, 
the one for the east and the other for the west. From Hongkong 
comes the vast volume of nearly $10,000,000 ($5,000,000 gold) worth 
of trade, and from Singapore nearly $7,000,000 ($3,500,000). When 
from the Hongkong trade is deducted over $2,250,000 ($1,125,000) for 
the shipment of treasure, we have in the neighborhood of $7,000,000 
($3,500,000) worth of goods shipped into Siam from each of the.se 
places, neither of which is a proaucing port. To analyze ihis trade, 
which comprices over half the total imports that enter Siam and for 
which these are but ports of tmnsshipment and distribution, is difficult: 
but there are some facts which aid in detennining the sources of much 
of this volume, and in determining the relation that American trade 
bears to it. 

First, the facilities for through shipments from Germany to Siam are 
excellent, and it is natural to suppose that the great bulk of the goods 
coming from that market is imported direct and is credited in the 
customs reports of Siam to this source. 

Denmark has a line of steamships plying directly between Copen- 
hagen and Siam, and in this line Russia is heavily interested; this 
reduces the nee ssity of either of these countries relying upon British 
distributing ports for forwarding their goods. The French have a 
steamship line plying regularly between Bangkok and Saigon, which 
is the great French entrep6t of this part of the world. 

On tne other hand, there is verv little facility for the through ship- 
ment of goods between the Unitea States and Bangkok, and what there 
is at this port is for the most part in the hands of firms interested in 
other lines of transportation. There has not been a vessel of any 
description flying the United States flag in this port since 1896, when 
an American gunboat visited Bangkok. While, therefore, the customs 
reports of Bangkok may state the volume of trade carried on by some 
of these countries with approximate exactness, it can reasonably be 
deduced from the foregoing that the figures representing American 
trade with this country must fall far below the facts; and that in the 
vast volume of commerce credited to Hongkong and Singapore, Amer- 
ican imports enter to no inconsiderable degree. All the flour con- 
sumed by the 11,000,000 people in Siam is produced in America, and 
yet it is quite saiFe to say that during the year 1900 there was not one 
sack of flour credited to the American market. Information secured 
by correspondence with the several ports of the Far Eiast, together 
with corroborative evidence here, warrants the statement that in three 
lines of American goods alone there has been imported from these two 
distributing points more than the entire value credited to the United 
States in the customs reports of the year. 

In this line of investigation, another fact has been discovered which 
is to be taken into consideration in computing the volume of American 
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trade. The managers of one of the largest establishments in the city, 
buying more American hardware ana machinery than any other, 
stated to me that they have not imported a dollar's worth of goods 
from America during the year. Every article had been purchased for 
them by their agents in Great Britain and credited to the British trade. 
Last year, when, for the first time, American firms were granted an 
open tender by the Government to bid on supplies for a new railroad 
to be constructed, they were confronted by American bids, so called, 
presented by German firms, who would furnish American goods; and 
these, if furnished, would no doubt have been credited to the Gennan 
markets. 

These illustititions are suflicient to show that the customs reports of 
Siam give our competitors credit for trade that belongs to the United 
States. 

All things considered, it is well within the truth to say that the vol- 
ume of American trade with Siara is more nearly represented by 
$1,000,000 Mexican ($500,000) than by the figures $328,623 Mexican 
($164,311) — published in the reports of 1900. This would place Amer- 
ica, gaining at the rate of 72 per cent, on an equal footing with France — 
$988,925 Mexican ($494,462)— which is gaining at the rate of 12i per 
cent. Germany has $1,434,066 ($717,033), and is gaining at the rate 
of 30 per cent; and the British, although losing at a slight rate, after 
every reduction has been made that can be made, are still m control of 
more of the imports of Siam than all of their competitors put together — 
anywhere from $10,000,000 to $16,000,000 ($5,000,000 to $8,000,000) 
out of the tota. of $24,000,000 ($12,000,000). One feels warranted in 
leaving this large margin between figures, in view of the impossibility 
of analyzing the volume of trade from Singapore and Hongkong, in 
which must be reckoned not only the elements that have been men- 
tioned, but much of the vast trade from China, the not inconsiderable 
traffic of Japan, Australia, the Philippines, and the Dutch provinces, 
and all of the States of Europe not previously considered. 

Details of the imports from the United States into Siam during the 
years 1899 and 1900 are given below: 

[The coniml-general takes the average value of the Mexican dollar as 60 cents. Its value was 
estimated by the Director of the Mint in 1900 as 47.6 cents and in 1899 as 47.6 cents.] 



Articles. 


Direct 


Via Hongkong. 


Via Singapore. 


1889. 
Machinery and parts J 


Mexican. 

131,810 

49,387 

9,553 

1,848 

4,677 
2,746 
1,282 
1,745 
29,549 


Oold. 

$15,905 

24,693 

4,776 

924 

2,288 

1,378 

641 

872 

14.774 


Mexican. 
$1,360 


Oold. 
$680 


Mexican. 

$325, 119 
74,406 
77.632 
99,034 


Oold. 
$162,664 


Cycles ana accessories 


37,203 


Hardware and cutlery 


30,682 
4.165 


15,341 
2,082 


38,816 


Wrought iron and manufactures thereof. 
Paper: 

Writing and printi ng 


49,517 


other sotV* 










Stationery 










Books ana printed matter 










Unclassified. 


309.504 

33,142 

2.588 

21,692 

23.283 

944.806 

135,568 


164,762 
16,571 
1,294 
10,846 
11.641 

472.404 
67,784 


283,714 
47,?24 
13,627 

344, 143 
79,241 

446,378 
58,666 


141,857 


Lamps dnd partn 


23,862 


Wire rope and cable 






6,813 


Oils, lubricants, etc ... 






172 071 


Paints and dy^uffs 






39,620 


Providons 






223,189 


Tobacco (manufactured) 






29,328 










Total 


182,499 


61,249 
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Articles. 


Direct. Via Hongkong. 


Via Singapore. 


1900. 
Machlnerv and Darts 


Mexican. 

69,160 

64,300 

7,607 

634 

8,386 

1,342 

44,63:^ 

629 

11,147 

1,976 

1,946 

48,615 

11,177 

1,076 

1,865 

M2 

87,216 

5,542 

987 

1,642 


Q<M. Mexican. 
34,680 


Gold. 


Mexican. 

66,664 

5,430 

81,982 


GoUL 
33.332 


Cycles ana accessories 


32,150 


2,715 


Hardware and cutlerv 


8,803 81,917 15,958 
317 


40,966 


Paper, writing and printing 




Stationery ' . ". ~. 


4,193 1 1 






Books and printed matter 


671 ! ' 






Unclassified 


22,316 ! 286,518 1 143,259 
314 


490,314 


245, 1.57 


Ammunition and explosives 




Chemical products and drugs 


5,573 1 

938 






Clothing, foreign 




Glass and crystal ware ... 


973 






Lamps and parts 


24,807 






Wire rope and cable 


5.588 









Metals and manufactures thereof 


538 








Oils lubricants etc . 


982 








Paints and d vestuffs • 


271 








Provisions 


18,608 






Tobacco ( manufactured ) 


2,771 i 






Beer 


493 






Wines 


821 ' 














Total 


320,422 


160,211 




, 




i 




1 



The United States is first in the impoil of bicycles. England comes 
next, standing, however, in the relation of 1 to 4. 

In the impoii; of wire, America stands next to German}^ which is 
first. If tcwthe figures credited to America were added those credited 
to Hongkong (and nearly all of the wire probably comes from America), 
it would stand first in tnis line also. It is hardly fair to suppose that 
any large amount of goods of this kind would be shipped from Europe 
past Sinmipore, a distance of 1,440 miles to Hongkong, and then l>e 
returned to Bangkok, an equal distance. 

America's tmde in lamps is surprising. To the $48,615 given may 
safely bo added the greater part of the imports from Hongkong, 
$33,1^2, f )!• the reason stated above; and it is fair to assume that the 
Singapore figures also should yield something to American credit in 
this line. This tmde is almost entirely in the side and bottom winding 
metal lamp, that burns kerosene without a chimney. 

The showing in chemicals and drugs is exceedingly' good, consider- 
ing that it is the first year the trade has been recognized in the customs 
reports. 

The returns for tobacco are by no means commensurate with the 
business done in this American product. A considerable tmffic has 
been transacted by American houses located in China and Japan, and 
a good trade is also done from Singapore. Manila cigars figure largely 
in the market. They are the Havanas of the East. 

There are heavy imports of American tinned (canned) goods through 
Chinese houses in Hongkong; but only a small per cent of the tinned 
goods that come to Siam from America is credited to our country. 

No flour is creditt^d to America, although all the flour that is used 
in Siam comes from that source. In the very large showing under 
the item of ''provisions" from Hongkong and Singapore — especially 
Hongkong — American flour and tinned goods figure largely. 

There is a large trade in American clocks. I have penetrated the 
jungles of Siam for over 600 miles to the north, and have traveled east 
and west and south from Bangkok as well, and in no hamh^t, however 
remote, have I failed to find the American clock. It is impossible, 
however, to get any figures as to this trade. 
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The American sewing machine has almost as universal a claim on 
the Siamese as has the American clock. The sale in this market runs 
from 300 to 600 every year. 

There is a large and growing business in electrical goods to supply 
the Tramway Company, the electric light and power plant, ana the 
twenty-six private plants in the city. In this line, America has the 
great export of the market. 

The amount of petroleum imported into Siam during the year 1900 
was 4,355,517 gallons. Of this Russia sent 949,412 gallons, the rest 
coming from Sumatra, Borneo, and other parts of the Far East; none 
from the American market. The figures are interesting, as the import 
of Russian petroleum shows to a dollar the amount of Russian ti*ade 
with the country. The Shell Line of iron-tank steamers takes oil at 
Baku, the Russian port, and discharges at Bangkok. They then cleanse 
their tanks with water, steam, and lime, take rice and discharge at 
Bremen or some other German port, returning light to Baku. This 
company, however, now has its own plant in Borneo well under way, 
and is bringing most of the petroleum from there. Indeed, I am 
infonned on good authority that the entire import in this line next 
year will be from Borneo. This would indicate that the Russian trade 
with Siam is not yet to be considered a permanent factor in the ques- 
tion of competition. All of this petroleum is brought here in bulk 
and stored in large tanks below the city. The oil is inferior in quality, 
cheap and very smoky, but it suits the natives and a good tmde is 
resulting. The American product, which had always been imported 
in tin cases and was of a better quality, supplied the European demand 
in the city, but could not compete with the poorer oil in price. When 
electricity was introduced, the demand for good illuminating oil was 
so far lessened that those previously interested in American oil gave 
up the trade, importing their last cargo in 1898. 

Crude petroleum for fuel is now becoming a feature of the trade, 
because of the high price of wood and coal here, and this industry 
promises to be a growing one. The Bangkok market of the future 
will be for inferior grades of oil and for crude petroleum, and in 
order to compete, these must be imported in bulk. 

Hamilton King, 

Consul' General, 

Bangkok, November 16^ 1901. 
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QuardUies and values of tfie principal articles imported into Bangkok, 1899 and 1900. 
[Valne in United SUtes gold.] 



Artiolee. 



Cotton goods, chowls— 

Palais corges. 

Pa Poons do... 

Sarongs do... 

Slendongs do. . . 

PatajB do... 

Prints and chintzes pieces. 

White shirtings do... 

Gray shirtings : do. . . 

Turkey-red cloth do. . . 

Turkey-red j'am bales. 

White yam do... 

Colored yam, other than turkey red do. . . 

Singlets dozen . 

Silk goods: 

Silk, raw piculs. 

Chowls pieces. 

Piece goods do . . . 

Gunny bags bales. 

Oil, petroleum 

Machinery packages. 

Coal tons. 

Hardware and cutlery 

China and earthenware packages. 

Glassware do... 

Wood, sawed and unsawed 

Jewelry, precious stones, gold and silver ware 

Sugar, refined and unrefined 

Liquors 

Opium chests. 



1899. 



Quantity. Value. 



84,7801 
43, 1841 
20,3241 
116,674t^ 
6,139^ 
168,770 
270,271 
232,580 
47,227 
1,995 
2,493 
4,0281 
111,702 

86 

67,886 

883,136 

12,805 



873,865 

6,808 



4,277 
17,148 



1,304 



190G. 



1293,957 
261,998 
61, 101 
96,587 
41,361 
179,618 
824,044 
139,524 
89,912 
74,786 
85,229 
186,098 
126,810 

15,662 
66,054 
405.180 
362,528 
251,969 
843.462 
116,160 
132,262 
185,358 
45,976 
141,967 
257,789 
417.597 
832,071 
471,484 



Quantity. Value. 



86.18 

18,171 

S2,0« _ 
8,006^ 

186,402 
206,183 
156,699 

39,990 
1,179 
2,374 
3,460 

55,2911 

e,938 
86.771 
156,549 
12,166 



9,878 
65,6771 



449,436 
7,906 



1,667 



9215.332 
268.871 
66.706 
87,318 
27,752 
196.774 
813,544 
127,812 
88.376 
63, W5 
85.39R 
116,699 
64.475 

14.117 
60.328 
620.512 
43ft. 872 
469,857 
871.167 
112, 0K7 
15M,95l 
188.054 
ft5,H0S 
117,447 
169,208 
488.728 
807,520 
677,513 



QuanliHes and values of the principal articles exported from Bangkok in 1899 and 1900. 
[Value in United States gold.] 



Articles. 



Bullocks heads. 

Cardamoms piculs. 

Tla heng do. . . 

Tlasalit do... 

Gamboge do... 

Gum benjamin do. . . 

Buffalo and cow hides do. . . 

Deer hides: 

Common pieces . 

Fine do... 

Horns: 

Buffalo piculs. 

Deer, soft pairs. 

Deer, old do... 

Rhinoceros piculs. 

Ivory do... 

Leather do... 

Salt meat do... 

Dried mussels do. . . 

Rice, broken do. . . 

Toddy do... 

Rice, while do . . . 

Stick-lac do... 

Wood: 

Agllla do... 

Sapan do... 



1899. 
Quantity. Value. 



15,588 
2,136 
11,562 
9,608 
127 
266 
23,079 

82,969 
23,252 

3,817 
1,077 



2i 

53 

582 

3,074 

34,445 

111,528 

528 

7,069,461 

5,439 

476 
10,566 



$272,614 
38.052 
67,862 
49,925 
3,872 
7,872 
185,018 

16,076 
15,087 

24,628 

2,043 

1,899 

4,233 

10,268 

6,541 

11,267 

141,670 

87,398 

533 

10,601,295 

86.406 

9,978 
12,721 



1900. 



Quantity. • Value. 



15,938 

1,819 

7,873 

1,810 

124 

187 

19,279 

98,208 
21,216 

8,392 

1,510 

414 

4* 

765 I 

2.084 

3,090.fi81 

170, £U I 

7,<J51 I 

6,784,605 I 

7.160 ' 

609 
14,946 



8232,916 

25,337 

45,658 

9,401 

8.087 

4,861 

142,601 

25,444 

15.6K8 

24,8in 

2. .560 

8,475 

7,008 

12,8S3 

9.373 

7,966 

148.240 

144,090 

3,976 

10,630,769 

46,944 

15,592 
25,243 
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Quomtiius and values of the principai artides exported from Bangkok in 1899 and 1900— 

Continued. 

ABTICLE8 FREE FROM EXPORT DUTY BUT SUBJECT TO INLAND TAX. 



Articles. 



Beans and pease plculs. 

Cotton, cleaned and uncleaned do... 

Fish: 

Platoo do... 

Salt, other than platoo do. . . 

Indigo do... 

Pepper do... 

Earthenware pots pieces. 

Salt piculs. 

Silk, raw do... 

Tamarinds do. . . 

Teal seed do... 

Tobacco packages. 

Beeswax piculs. 

Teak squares 4ons. 

Teak: 

Planks do... 

Shingles do... 

Log ends do... 

Scantlings do... 

Teak, other sorts, including teak timber do. . . 

Wood: 

Iron piculs. 

Padoo do... 

Ebony do... 

Rose do... 

Birds' nests do... 



Quantity. 



1,871 
7,447 

70,161 

204,816 

196 

19,086 

106,434 

34,762 

772 

2,097 

16,061 

1 

8 

21,952 

5,643 



1,149 
3,653 
4,219 



Value. 



92,431 
11,100 

117,212 

249,667 

353 

319.989 

1,414 

3,838 

39,403 

1,711 

31,351 

1 

116 

644,141 

688,314 

12,017 

19.259 

101,858 

205,990 



1900. 



960 


446 


46,348 


34,700 


3,515 


3,681 


54,172 


62.926 


88 


44,130 



Quantity. Value. 



1,714 
3,997 

89,410 

99,210 

6 

11,748 

101,560 

58,923 

1,201 

6,026 

17,681 



17 



12.821 
9,062 

196,762 

18J,176 

14 

228,875 

1,468 

18,218 

«7,1»7 

6,431 

89,262 

79 

266 



7,896 


829,896 


82,297 


8,459 


1,860 


26.866 


4,042 


116,304 


1,883 


29.227 


38,i68 


25,829 


6,376 


7,097 


66.793 


72,456 


147 


56,223 



ARTICLES FREE OF INLAND AND EXPORT DUTY. 



Lead piculs.. 

Tin do.... 

Rubies, rough 

Piece goods, black silk ^ 

Rice meal piculs.. 



720 



447,626 



t20,032 

21,269 

5,896 

184,466 

226,878 



1,206 
141 



10,576 



$21,427 
8,808 
12,027 

187,288 
8.088 



STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Singapore is a free port, as are all the ports of this district. It has 
ample banking facilities, and its immense shipping and its location give 
it unusual trade advantages. 

I know of no requirement for special forms in packing goods, and 
there are no rules as to marks of origin. The Mexican silver peso 
and a local dollar of the same current value constitute, with silver- 
based bank bills, the medium of exchange. The value of silver fluc- 
tuates, but stands at about 47 cents gold for the Mexican dollar. No 
gold circulates as money. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Company, the German Line, 
the French Line, the Japanese Line, and others give almost daily mail 
facilities, both east and west. 

Information is meager as to the tin industry. The only other notable 
enterprise here is the canning of pineapple, and in trade returns this 
is included with other preserved fruit, so that I am unable to give 
quantity or price of cans. 

COMMERCE.* 



•The value of the silver dollar is taken at 47 cents throughout this report 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The total value of imports into the colony in 1900 was $325,261,488 
($152,878,299),^ and of exports, $274,454,820 ($129,993,865), making 
the value of trade for the year $599,706,308 ($282,872,164); an increase 
of $57,306,314 ($2,713,397) over the figures of 1899. 

The returns for the first half of 1901 show a decline of $5,500,000 
($2,596,000) in imports and $2,233,000 ($1,002,510) in exports, but 
the falling off was confined to the first quarter of the year; tne second 
quarter — April to June, inclusive — showing a gain. 

The increase in value in 1900 was more than 10.25 per cent, com- 
pared with an increase of 13.5 per cent in 1899 over 1898; and when 
treasure is excluded, this year shows a gain of about 12.5 per cent 
compared with 16 per cent in 1899. 

Singapore held 77 per cent of the trade of the colony in merchan- 
dise. 

The value of imports from the United Kingdom increased by over 
4.75 percent; from the Continent of Europe the imports increased by 
23 oer cent. 

Opium contribut^^d to the gain in imports, $3,000,000 ($1,410,000); 
rice, $2,000,000 ($940,000); sugar, $1,333,000 ($626,510); coffee, 
$750,000 ($362,600); pepper, $750,000 ($362,600); and live stock, 
nearly $500,000 ($236,000). 

Imports of wheat flour rose from 21,000 tons to over ^3,000 tons. 

Malt liquor decreased 57,000 gallons. Imports of spirits generally 
fell off, except in the case of arrack and samsoo, which rose from 243,0(X) 

fallons to 278,000; the imports of brandy were 159,000 gallons, a 
ecrease of 4,000 gallons; of whisky 121,000 gallons, a decrease of 
4,000 gallons. Gin imports fell off from 245,000 gallons to 213,000. 
Claret fell off 12,000 gallons, and port increased 5,000 gallons. 

Imports of raw materials at Singapore increased in value over 
$13,000,000 ($6,110,000), of which tin and tin ore accoimted for 
$5,250,000 ($2,477,600); coal, nearly $2,000,000 ($940,000); rattans, 
$1,500,000 ($706,000); petroleum, nearlv $1,500,000 ($706,000); gam- 
bier, about $750,000 ($362,600); planks and timber, nearly $500,000 
($236,000). 

The important decrease was in eopm, $2,000,000 ($940,000). 

Supplies of coal increased as per statement below: 



Source of supply. 



United Kingdom 

Japan , 

Australia , 

Borneo and Sarawak. 

BcuKal 

Tonkin , 

Other places , 



1896. 



Long tons. 
100,000 
240,000 
32,000 
52,000 
17,000 
2,000 



1897. 



Ixmg tons. 
97,000 
280,000 
56,000 
37,000 
72,000 
7,000 
2,000 



1898. 



Long Urns. 
48,000 
263,000 
78,000 
32,000 
82,000 
5,000 






Long Urns. 
92,000 
281,000 
64,000 
29.000 
76,000 
5,000 



190a 



Long tons. 
79,000 
443,000 
44,000 
13,000 
75,000 
7,000 
7,000 



Imports of petroleum show a large increase. Those from Nether- 
lands India come direct from the island of Pulau Samboo, opposite 
Singapore, where there is a petroleum depot. 

• Values in gold are stated in pareutiieses. 
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Imports (in cases of 65 pounds each) have been: 



' 1896. 

1 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


Dutch Borneo 


Oases. 


Owes. 


Cases. 


Cases. 


Oases. 
182,000 


America 

Russia 




100,000 
345,000 
378,000 
22,000 


101,000 

468,000 

400,000 

3,000 


163,000 

ai8,ooo 

334.000 
53,000 


280,000 
371,000 
311,000 
124.000 
5,000 


106,000 
277,000 


Sumatra 


1,214,000 


Burma 


52,000 


Netherlands Archipelago 


107,000 













Total 


845,000 


972,000 


898,000 


1,041,000 


1,888,000 



From the above table, it will l>e observed that imports of petroleum 
in 1900 showed the following gains and losses: From Netherlands 
Archipelago, an increase of 2,140 per cent; from Sumatra, an increase 
of about 400 per cent; from Russia, a decrease of about 30 per cent; 
from Burma, a decrease of about 60 per cent; from the United States, 
a decrease of about 55 per cent. 

The trade in dyed yarn declined 38 per cent. 

Impoi*ts of sewing thread from Great Britain amounted to $423,000 
($198,810) out of a t^tal of $464,000 ($218,080). 

Imports of silk piece goods gained nearly 70,000 pieces. 

The total import of millinery, hosiery, apparel, etc., reached nearly 
$4^00,000 ($2,219,000). 

The quantity of cotton piece goods imported into the colony increased 
by about 90,000 pieces, and the value increased by $1,750,000 
($832,600). Over 3,000,000 pieces were declared as plain; about 
1,500,000 as dyed, and over 800,000 as printed. Of the total quantity 
imported, Singapore received 72 per cent. 

Great Britain supplied 73 per cent of the total quantity of shipments 
in these lines, ana 74 per cent in value; a fall of 2.5 per cent in 
quantity, and of 6 per cent in value. 

The Continent sent slightly more than 9 per cent of the quantity, 
and about 7.5 per cent of the value. 

Imports from Bombay and Madras increased by 200,000 pieces. 

Imports into Singapore from the United States. 



Articles. 



Petroleum 

Machinery 

Cycles and accessories . 

Ckara 

Oilman's stores 

Coal. 



Hardware and ironware . 

Nails and wire 

Tools and implements . . . 

Tallow and lard 

Tobacco 



1899. 



Lubricating oil $105, 

Specie. 



Local cur- , United States 
rency. | currency. 



436,500 
69,386 
»4,742 
4,600 
13,518 



24.556 
14,545 
11,404 
178,992 
14,649 



$49,682 



206,166 
32,611 
16,339 
2,162 
6,354 



11, W2 
6,837 
5,360 

85,126 
6,885 



1900. 



Local cur- 
rency. 



«206,216 

112,000 

273,000 

68,941 

19,688 

33,280 

30,110 

162,475 

55,699 

91,880 

23,187 

292,928 

28,406 



United States 
currency. 



196,922 
62,640 

129,310 
82,402 
9,253 
15,642 
14,152 
76,864 
26,289 
43,184 
10,898 

187,676 
18,850 
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OOMMEBCIAL BELATION8 ANNUAL BEP0BT8. 



Importi into Singapore from Hongkong, 





Articleii. 


1899. 1 1900. 




Local cur- 
rency. 


United Stat€« 
currency. 


Local cur- 
rency. 


United Statea 
currency. 


ProTJsioiis - 


$972,140 
1,407,405 


$457,906 
661,580 


$1,100,673 
1.390.184 


$517,817 


Wheat flour.... 




663,363 







Of the provisions, a large proportion consisted of canned goods 
from the United States, but the exact amount is not obtainable. 
The flour was wholly from the United States. 

Imports into Sir^gapore from the Philippines {ex Stilus). 



Articlee. 



1899. 



1900. 



Local cur- 
rency. 



United States 
currency. 



Local cur- 
rency. 



United States 
currency. 



Cigara 

HWes 

Specie silver 



$216,135 
76.274 
4,605 



$101,583 
36,850 
2,164 



$164,414 
579,880 
710,280 



$77,275 
274,514 
343,832 



Imports into Singapore from Sulu Archipelago. 



Articles. 



Shells, mother of pearl 

Copra 

Outta-percha 



1899. 



Local cur- 
rency. 



$94,481 

149, 173 

4,630 



United Statas 
currency. 



$44,383 
70,112 
2,176 



1900. 



Local cur- United States 
rency. currency. 



$58,639 
179,163 
21,020 



$27,660 

85,207 

9,879 



Exports from Singapore to United States of America. 



Articles. 



Raw cotton , 

Coffee 

Gam bier 

Gum, copal 

Gum, damar 

Gutta-pereha 

Hides, raw 

Nutmegs 

Pepper, black 

Pepper, white 

Rattans 

Rubber, Borneo 

Sago flour 

Tapioca, flake 

Tapioca, pearl 

Tin 

Inferior guttas 

Fruits, dried and preserved 



Local cur- 
rency. 



$7,160 

457,642 

1,321,082 

383.063 

51,535 

65,680 

40,929 

823,402 

847,846 

180,455 

736,028 

342,667 

154,019 

122,055 

502,962 

14,587,076 

537,179 

38,386 



United States 
currency. 



1900. 



Local cur- 
rency. 



$3,461 

215,246 

620,909 

180,040 

24,322 

30,880 

19,237 

151.999 

398,588 

84,814 

855,983 

161,049 

72,489 

57,366 

24,052 

6,857,026 

258,575 

15,691 



$28,609 

1,036,323 

1,697,792 

538,826 

63,345 

66,200 

87,963 

167,096 

926,178 

156,722 

1,921,905 

204,039 

111,821 

62,578 

689,707 

11,787,466 

402,945 

253,152 



United States 
currency. 



$11,096 

487.072 

798,072 

2&t,248 

25,172 

81,114 

41,443 

78,634 

435,305 

78,769 

908, 2» 

95,896 

62,556 

29,413 

324,172 

6,550,209 

189,384 

119,062 
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Exportsfrom Singapore to PhUippine Islands, 



Articles. 



1899. 



Local cur- 
rency. 



United States 
currency. 



1900. 



Local cur- 
rency. 



United States 
currency. 



Beeswax 

Cotton piece goods. . 

Gunnies 

Oement 

MatR and matting. . . 

Planks 

CatUe 

Opium, Benares 

Cnocolate and cocoa 

Rice 

Specie 



182,094 

203,768 

264 

8,627 

15,068 

21,976 

108,100 

46,111 

180,106 

804,174 

1,210,762 



$16,084 

96,781 

124 

1,669 

7,090 

10,729 

50,807 

21,212 

61,149 

142,963 

569,068 



$62,162 

696,649 
69,880 
85,788 
80,898 
41,476 

173,160 
69,668 

861,620 

62,661 

1,901,278 



$24,616 
827,879 
32,686 
16,816 
14,622 
19,496 



82,696 
169,961 
29,406 



Value. 



Year. 



Local cur- 
rency. 



United States 
currency. 



1899. 
1900. 



$2,830,838 
•3,912,624 



$1,096,269 
•1,838,887 



• An increase of about 66 per cent. 
Exports from Singapore to StUu Archipelago, 





1899. 


1900. 


Articles. 


Local cur- 
rency. 


United States 
currency. 


Local cur- 
rency. 


United States 
currency. 


Rice 


$82,868 
23,481 
24,136 
28,186 


$16,443 
11,086 
11,844 
10,873 


$86,497 
27,249 
49,569 
86,504 


$40,654 


Malt and liquor 


12,907 
23,298 
16,696 


RpnArfM* nniiim 


Sarongs, etc 










Value. 


Year. 


liOcal cur- 
rency. 


United States 
currency. 


1899 


$396,401 
•480,609 


$186,308 


1900 


•225,886 







•An increase of about 22 percent. 

Imports of Penang. 
FROM THE UNITED STATES. 



Articles. 


1899. 


1900. 


Increase (+) or decrease 


Local cur- 
rency. 


United States 
currency. 


Local cur- 
rency. 


United States 
currency. 


Local Cur- 
rency. 


United States 
Currency. 


Petroleum oil 

Lard 


$216,750 


$101,883 


$148,000 
22,970 
61,884 


$69,660 
10,797 
24,462 


-$68,760 
+ 22,970 
+ 45,184 


-$82,328 
+ 10,797 


Provisions 


6,650 


3,126 


+ 21,336 





FROM PHILIPPINES. 



Silver coin . 



$17,537 $8,843 $6,000 $2,820 -$11,657 -$5,528 
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Exports to the United States from Ptmang. 



Articles. 


1899. 


1900. 


Increase ( -f ) or decrease 


Local 
currency. 


Unltea States 
currency. 


Local 
currency. 


United States 
currency. 


Local cur- 
rency. 


currency. 


Mace 


$45,720 
131,600 
266,706 

99,330 
8.514,269 

41,950 


$21,506 
61,a52 

125,362 

46,685 

4,002,706 

19,717 


$74,420 

209,635 

511.663 

127,675 

5,488,130 

93,917 

18,904 


$36,977 

98,528 

241,482 

60,108 

2,589,421 

44,141 

8.885 


+ $28,700 
+ 78,035 
+ 244,957 
+ 28,?45 
-3,026,189 
■f 61,967 
+ 18,904 


+ $14,469 


Nutmegs 


+ 86,676 
+ 116,120 
-H 18,423 
-1,413,286 
+ 24, 424 


Black pepper 

White pepper 

Tin 


Coffee 


Tapioca, pearl 


-H 8,885 









General trade of the Straits Settlements with the United States. 





Value. 


Year. 


Local cur- 
rency. 


United States 
currency. 


Imports— 

1899 


$1,831,875 
•1,763,196 

29,991,397 
»»27,088,976 


$625,982 
•838,702 

14,096,156 
*12.808,SaO 


1900 


Exports— 

1899 


1900 





• Showing an increase of about 80 per cent. 



b Showing a decrease of about 10 per cent 



Coal imports figure in these returns for the first time, and combined 
with advances in the value of lard, lubricating oils, and metals gen- 
erally, more than account for the increase. Petroleum imports, how- 
ever, fell off in value. 

SHIPPING. 

The number of vessels, merchant vessels, warships, transports, and 
yachts of all nations, entered at and cleared from this port auring the 
year 1900 was 9,909, with a tonnage of 11,416,221, being an increase 
of 21 vessels and 1,458,103 tons over 1899. 

Besides the above class, the number of native craft and steam ves- 
sels under 50 tons which entered and cleared from Singapore was 
21,356, with tonnage of 1,117,523; thus the total of entrances and clear- 
ances was 31,265, with a tonnage of 12,535,744 tons. 

Vessels entering at and clearing from Singapore in 1900, 

DEPARTURES. 



Nationality. 


Merchant vessels. 


Wtrships, etc. 


Total. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


British 


2,502 

471 

1,074 

79 

131 

62 

53 

75 

24 

123 

21 

9 

5 

11 

1 

8 


2,610,088 

772,983 

357,882 

263,070 

246,482 

146,354 

137,186 

79,518 

85,006 

63,075 

42,605 

12,471 

9,466 

6,236 

1.922 

746 


79 
45 
11 
10 
33 
6 
68 


206,554 

181,216 

3,879 

53,834 

78,961 

16,690 

219,638 


2,581 

516 

1,066 

89 

164 

68 

HI 

75 

88 

187 

21 

19 

5 

18 

6 

9 

21 


2,816,602 
954,199 
861,761 
816,901 
825,393 
162,944 


German 


Dutch 


Japanese 


French 


Austrian 


Russian .^ 


856, n9 
79 518 


Swedish and Norwegian 


Spanish 


9 

14 


28,889 
89,599 


US, 394 

102,674 

42.605 

50,833 

9,466 

6,951 

7,330 

996 


Italian 


Danish 


American 


10 


38,362 


Belgian 


Siamese 


2 
6 

1 
21 


715 
6,408 

250 
2,481 


Portuguese 


Sarawak 


Federated Malay states 


2,481 








Total 


4,649 


4,883,989 


304 


375,771 


4,958 


6,709,760 
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Vessels entering at and clearing from Singapore in 1900 — Continued. 
ARRIVALS. 



Nationality. 


Merchant vessels. 


Warships, etc. 


Total. 


Number. 


Tonnacre. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


British 


2,505 

471 

1,074 

~ 79 

131 

62 

53 

75 

24 

123 

21 

9 

5 

11 

1 

8 


2,612,097 

772,983 

857,882 

263,070 

246,432 

146,354 

137,186 

89,518 

75,005 

63,075 

42,605 

12,471 

9,466 

5,286 

1,922 

746 


79 
45 
11 
10 
83 
6 
58 


203,196 

181,216 

3,879 

53,834 

78,961 

16,690 

219,588 


2,684 

616 

89 

89 

164 

68 

111 

75 

38 

137 

21 

19 

5 

13 

6 

9 

21 


2,816,298 


German 


954,199 


Dutch 


861,761 


Japanese 


816,904 


French 


825,893 


Austrian 


162,944 


Rus8ian 


866,719 


Swedish and Norwegian 


89,618 


Spanish 


9 
14 


29,389 
89,699 


108,894 


Italian 


102,674 


Danish 


42,605 
60,888 


American 


10 


88,862 


Belg^n 


9,466 
5,961 


Siamese 


2 
5 

1 
21 


716 
5,408 

250 
2,484 


Portuguese 


7,380 


Sarawak 


996 


Federated Malay states 


2,484 










Total 


4,652 


4,836,048 


804 


872,413 


4,966 


5,708,461 







lOTALS FOR PAST FIVE YEARS. 



Year. 


Arrivals. 


Departures. 


Total. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


1900 


4,956 
4,948 
6,009 
5,033 
4,707 


5,708.461 
4,982,622 
4,546,837 
4,541,316 
4,886,776 


4,953 
4,940 
5,004 
5,088 
4,709 


5,709,760 
4,977,496 
4,639,719 
4,462,800 
4,837,474 


9,909 
9,888 
10,013 
10,121 
9,416 


11,418,221 


1899 


9,960,118 


1898 


9,086,566 
8,994,116 
8,678,249 


1897 


1896 





The table below gives number and tonnage of native craft and of 
steam vessels under 50 tons entered and cleared at Singapore: 



Year. 


Arrivals. 


Departures. 


Total. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


1900 


10,798 
9,086 
9,480 
9,466 
9,765 


559,780 
446,677 
468,729 
438,381 
429,620 


10,628 
9,176 
9,601 
9.443 
9,864 


667,743 
463,389 
466,220 
438,342 
433,128 


21,856 
18,262 
18,981 
18,909 
19,609 


1,117,523 
899,066 
928,949 


1899 


1898 


1897 


876,728 
867,648 


1896 





Vessels entered at Penang in 1900. 



Nationality. 


Merchant vessels. 


Warships, etc. 


Total. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Austrian 


26 

1 

8,179 

8 

137 

168 

13 

26 

6 

1 

2 

6 


78,888 

1,986 

1,879,022 

6,465 

106,135 

377,276 

18,846 

" 99,437 

6,034 

1,871 

6,621 

18,320 




26 

1 

2,191 

3 

139 

168 

14 

26 
6 
1 
2 
6 

12 
8 
6 


78,838 

1,935 

1,389,874 

6.466 

107, 436 


Belgian 






Briliah 


12 


10.ft.«i2 


Danish 




Dutch 


2 


1,300 


German 


377 276 


Italian 


1 


2,000 


20,846 


Jni*anesc 


99 437 


Norwegian 




6,034 


Portuguese - 






1,871 


RusKian .' 






6.624 


Spanish 






18,320 


Pernlt 


12 
8 
5 


1,496 

2,209 

713 


1,496 


Siamese • 






2,209 


Selangor 






713 










Total 


2,667 


2,100,702 


40 


18,670 


2,607 


2,119,272 
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Vessels deared from Penang in 1900. 






Nationality. 


Merchant vessels. 


Warships, etc. 


Total. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Austrian 


26 

1 

2,184 

3 

187 

168 

18 

26 

5 

1 

2 

6 


78,888 

1,985 

1,874,116 

6,465 

106,135 

877,276 

18,845 

99,437 

6,084 

1,871 

6,524 

18,820 








78,838 


Belg^lan 






1 
2,196 

189 
168 
14 
26 
5 
1 
2 
6 
12 
8 
6 


1,935 


Briu^ 


12 


10,852 


1,884,968 


Danish 


6.465 


Dutch 


2 


1,800 


107,435 


German 


877,276 


Italian.... 


1 


2,000 


20,815 


Japanese 


99,437 


Norwecfian 






6,034 


Portuguese 






1,871 


Ruwian ^,,,.,^,^„^^-^ 






6.624 


Spanish 






18,820 


Perak 


12 
8 
5 


1,496 

2,209 

713 


1.496 


Siamese 






2,209 


Selangor 






713 










Total 


2.572 


2,095,796 


40 


18,670 


2,612 


2,114,866 







Besides the above, 4,523 native craft and steamers under 50 tons 
entered — ^total, 134,095 tons; 4,927 native craft and steamers under 50 
tons cleared — ^total, 142,791 tons. 

There also entered and cleared in local trade 3,362 vessels, of 613,655 
tons. Thus the total number of vessels, all sorts, which entered and 
cleared at Penang during 1900 was 18,021, with 5,124,079 tons. 



SHIPPINO AT MALACCA. 



Total number of merchant vessels entered, 1,601, with tonnage of 
801,435. Total cleared, 1,501, with tonnage of 301,435. 

Number of native craft entered in 1900, 1,604, with tonnage of 
27,484; cleared, 1,531, with tonnage of 23,665. 

Thus the total number of vessels, all sorts, entered at Malacca in 
1900 was 3,105, vrith tonnage of 328,919 tons, and the total cleared 
was 3,032, with tonnage of 325,100 tons. 



8UMMAKY OF SHIPPINa. 

The grand total of shipping of this consular district, including Sing- 
apore, renang, and Malacca, was as follows: 

Number of vessels entered and cleared at Singapore, 31,265, with 
tonnage of 12,535,744 tons; at Penang, 18,021, with tonnage of 
5,124,079 tons; at Malacca, 6,137, with tonnage of 654,019 tons; total, 
65,423, with tonnage of 18,313,842 tons. 

A COMPARISON. 

During the calendar year 1900, according to the annual report of the 
Hongkong Chamber of Commerce, the total of vessels entered and 
cleared at that port was 3 per cent more than the total at the Straits 
Settlements, but the total tonnage at Hongkong was 754,138 tons less 
than that of the Straits Settlements. So far as I am informed, the 
year 1900 was the first in which the shipping tonnage of Singapore 
exceeded that of Hongkong. 

PRICES AT SINGAPORE. 

Tin.— At opening of year 1900, tin was quoted at $61.50 ($28.90) 
per picul (133* pounds), and rose steadily until in March, $86 ($40.42) 
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was quoted; since then the market has declined; at the end of the 
year the quotation was $63 ($29.61). 

OaTribier. — ^Prices for baled gambier have kept fairly even. The 
highest was $8.50 ($3.99), in February; lowest, $6.50 ($3.05), in Jan- 
uary, with $8.20 ($33.85) at the close of the year. The average export 
price in Singapore was $8.50 ($3.99) per picul (133i pounds) against 
$6.56 ($3.08) in 1899. 

Black pepper. — During 1900. the market was steady. The highest 
price was in February and April — $31 ($14.57) per picul (133i pounds), 
and the lowest was in December — $28.25 ($13.27). 

TIN OUTPUT. 

The following is from a recent edition of the Singapore Times: 

According to the report of Mr. W. H. Treacher, the acting resident general, the 
output of tin in the Federated Malay States for the year 1900 amounted to 42,442 
tons, valued at $51,96S,S58. The output was distributed among the several States 
as follows: 



State. 


Tons, 


Value. 


Perak 


21,166 

16,041 

4,300 

985 


$26,032,000 


Sclan^or 


19,434,662 


N^fri SembUan 


5,838,424 


PanaDg , 


1,163,872 








Total 


42,442 


51,968,858 





On these figures, Mr. Treacher estimates that the gross sterling value of the tin 
exported (without deductions for cost of local smelting, transport, etc.) may be put 
at over £5,500,000 (126,765,750). 

In thepast twelve years some 461,000 tons, valued at over £39, 000, 000 (1189,793,500), 
have been taken out of the country, and the average price of the metal during that 
period has been thus tabulated: 



Year. 


Sterling 
per ton. 


United States 

currency per 

ton. 


Year. 


Sterling 
per ton. 


United States 

currency per 

ton. 


1889 


£93 
94 
91 
94 
86 
69 


$452.58 
457.46 
442.85 
457.45 
418.51 
835.78 


1896 


£64 
61 
62 
71 
126 
180 


1311.45 
296.85 


1890 


1896 


1891 


1897 


801.72 


1892 


1898 


613.17 


1893 


1899 


682.64 


1894 , 


1900 











EXCHANGE. 

The average daily rate of exchange with London during 1900 was 
2s. Oid. (48i cents) compared with Is. llfd. (47 cents) in 1899. 

Sterling exchange, four months' sight, was highest in October, at 
2s. 2fVd. (52i cents), and lowest in January and February, at Is. llfd. 
(47 cents). From February silver rose gradually till October, then 
declined, closing the year at about 2s. lAd. (61 cents). 

REVENUE. 

The total revenue in 1900 was $5,386,927 ($2,641,856), being an 
increase of $184,901 ($86,903) over that of 1899. 

The expenditures in 1900 were $6,037,084 ($2,837,629) as compared 
with $5,060,523 ($2,388,447) in 1899. The increase in 1900 was due to 
the building of the Singapore- Kranjii Railroad and the pier at Penang. 
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The total revenue from light and port charges amounted in 1900 
to $201,848.83 ($94,869) as against 1181^465.71 ($85,289) in 1899. 
The revenue in Singapore, exclusive of light dues, was $114,028.41 
($53,593), a gain of $3,323 ($1,562) over the year 1899. These dues 
are from registrations, surveys, fines, etc., ana do not refer to munic- 
ipal income. 

The city of Singapore has no debt, and its port is free. 

The revenue collected at Penang during the year 1900 was $32,621 
($15,332) as against $30,368 ($14,273) in 1899. 

Tne opium and spirit trade of the Straits Settlements is farmed out 
to a syndicate of Chinese, and from this source alone $3,075,600 
($1,446,542) is received, of which Singapore receives $1,860,000 
($874,200); Penang, $1,027,200 ($482,884), and Malacca, $188,400 
($88,548). 

MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

The total population is 617,595; births last year, 14,814; deaths, 
22,385. Singapore, population, 239,776; births, 4,280; deaths, 9,785. 
Penang, population, 164,722; births, 2,377; deaths, 5,685. Malacca, 
population, 97,424; births, 4,076; deaths, 3,128. 

Of smallpox, 606 cases were treated at the government hospital; of 
cholera, 243 cases, with 216 deaths; of but^nic plague, 2 cases, 2 
deaths; of beri-beri, 2,177 cases (32.8 per cent died). 

The census taken March 1, 1901, shows a steady increase of popula- 
tion. 

The number of immigrants during 1900 was the largest yet recorded, 
showing an increase of more than 34 per cent in the number of Chinese 
and of more than 53 per cent in immigrants from southern India. The 
exact figures were, Chinese, 200,947; Indians, 38,529. 

POSTAGE. 

The rates on letters are: Three cents Mexican per half ounce to 
Malay States and British possessions; 8 cents to outside territory. 

On other matter the charges are: Local post cards, 1 cent Mexican; 
Postal Union cards, 3 cents Mexican; printed papers, 1 cent Mexican 
per 2 ounces. Provisions are made for registration, parcels post, 
money orders, postal orders, and insurance of mail. 

O. F. Williams, Consul- Oeneral. 

Singapore, October <^, 1901. 



STJPFLEMENTABT. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

There are 27 publications in this colony: The Straits Times, of 
Singapore, with a daily circulation of 1,000 and a weekly of 500; the 
Singapore Free Press, with a daily circulation of 800 and a weekly of 
400, and the Penang Gazette and Straits Chronicle, with a daMy circu- 
lation of 560, are the principal ones. The remaining publications are 
annuals, monthlies, etc., ana are devoted to commerce, markets, clubs, 
and church, social, and educational work, four of them being printed 
in Chinese. 
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BANKS AND MONEY. 



The banks of the colony are: The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China, with oflSces at Singapore and Penang, a capital of £800,000 
(^,893,200), and a note circidation of $1,969,812 Mexican ($925,811). 
The Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation; oflBces in Singa- 
pore and renang; capital,|lO,000,000 Mexican ($4,700,000); note cir- 
culation, $6,713,133 Mexican ($3,155,172). The Mercantile Bank of 
India; capital, £562,500; has a bank in Singapore; no circulation. 
The Netherlands Trading Society; capital, $28,646,400 Mexican 
($13,463,808); banks at Singapore and Penang and several in Nether- 
lands India; no note circulation. The Bank: of China and Japan; 
capital of £414,231 ($2,015,855), with office in Singapore. 

There is a Government savings bank at Singapore, showing 1,919 
depositors and $241,538 ($113,522^ deposits; rate of interest, 3 per 
cent; at Penang, 494 depositors, *58,658 ($27,569) deposits; rate, 3 
per cent; at Malacca, 91 depositors, $11,901 ($5,593) deposits; rate, 3 
per cent. 

Strenuous effort is being made to popularize the British dollar — 
416 grains of silver nine-tenths fine, same as Hongkong dollar— and 
have it supplant the Mexican, which is 417.74 grains and 902.7 fine. 
The British dollar is coined in Bombay; 23,571,488 were imported 
last year. 



RAILWAY. 

A steam railway is being built across the Straits from Johore and 
Singapore J but progress is slow, grading being done by coolies carry- 
ing earth m baskets. Penang has a street-car service. There are no 
st^m railways in operation in this colony. 

AGRICULTURE AND LABOR. 

The total land area of this colony is 945,506 acres, of which 403,575 
are cultivated. 
The cultivated acres are occupied as follows: 

Acres. 
Fruits, pineapples, cocoanuts... 138,447 

Betel nut 5,607 

Tapioca 63,757 

Sugar cane 9,620 

Pasture 6,303 



Acres. 

Ntitir'^, cloves, etc 17, 145 

Gambler 12,737 

Pepper 1,644 

CoSee 276 

Paddy (rice, stock food) 91, 419 

There are kept on these lands — 

Horses 4,314 I Sheep 1,481 

Cattle 25,467 | Goats 9,779 

Farm lands have an average value of $150 Mexican ($70.50) per 
acre. 

Too much can not be said in condemnation of coolj^ labor. It has 
less to commend it than had human slavery in the United States. 

The cooly is hired at scandalously low wages for hard work and 
long hours. The jinrikisha cooly, going at a rapid trot and hauling 
one, two, and sometimes three persons up and down grades, earns 9 
cents American money in an hour, 8 or 10 cents Mexican for a ride of 
from a half mile to a mile and a half. The strongest man lasts only 
from three to eight years. 
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Wages of labor. 



Class. 


Mexican 
currency. 


United States 
currency. 


Suboveiseers 

Artiflcers 


per day.. 

do 


$1.00-12.60 
.50-1.80 

.40- .76 
.40- .76 

.26- .80 
.26- .30 
.26- .80 
.26- .80 
.27- .40 
.27- .40 

6.00-12.00 
12.00-25.00 

8.00-6.00 


«0.47-fl.l7 
.23&- .61 


Mandores: 

Tamil 


do.... 


.19- .85 


Malay 

Coolies: 

Chinese 

Tamil 

Malay 

Watchers 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.19- .35 

.117- .14 
.117- .14 
.117- .14 
.117- .14 


Supervising coolies 


do.... 


.126- .188 


Gardeners 

Personal servants 

Native clerks 


do.... 

per month.. 

do.... 

do.- - 


.126- .188 
2.86-6.64 
5.64-11.75 
L41-2.86 







In all these cases, employees pay for their own food; board costs $3 
Mexican ($1.41) per montn or 10 cents Mexican (4.7 cents) per day; 
their food consists mainly of rice, fish, and fruit. 

Field laborers and gardeners earn from ^0 to $96 Mexican ($28.20 
to $46.12) per year or from $4 to $8 Mexican ($1.88 to $3.76) per 
month, and are supplied with food at an expense to the farmer of 
about 10 cents Mexican (4.7 cents) per day. The day is from light 
until dark, and they work seven days every week. 

Day labor on farms is paid from 30 cents to 40 cents Mexican (14 to 
18.8 cents) per day. Thus, on a basis of United States currency, the 
farm laborer receives from $2.30 to $3.68 gold per month, and the 
day laborer from 14 cents to 18.8 cents per day. 

Domestic servants are engaged by the year, but are paid monthly, 
receiving from $6 to $12 Mexican ($2.82 to $5.64) per month, with 
food. AH domestic servants are Chinese and males. Thus, a com- 
mon servant gets $2.82 in United States money per month, while an 
extra competent cook gets the outside price of $6.64 per month. 

Estate coolies are engaged for one, two, or three years and receive 
from $24 to $30 silver ($11.28 to $14) per year and food valued at 
10 cents Mexican (4.7 cents) per day. In the trades, wages are higher. 
Carpenters, joiners, bla<jksmith8, and bricklayers receive f romll:5 to 75 
cents Mexican (21 to 36.2 cents) per day and feed themselves. 'Tiey 
work twelve hours. This is an average of about 2 cents American 
per hour, and they are strong men, are possessed of a fair degree of 
skill, have their own tools, and have had long training and infinite 
practice. These figures and data are taken from the official blue book. 

Expemen offoodf etc. 



Fish, per catty of U pounds 

Wheat flour, per bag, 196 pounds . 

Wheat breaa, per loaf 

Swine, per 188> pounds 

Milk, per quart 

Butter: 

Fresh, per pound 

Salted, per pound 

Cheese, per pound 

Beef, per catty of If pounds 

Mutton, per catty of If pounds . . . 

Pork, per catty of If pounds 

Rice, white, per 133f pounds 



Mexican cur- 
rency. 



90.15-10.80 



.06 

11.00-15.00 

.20 

.85 
.76 
.45- .65 
.25- .85 
.85- .50 
.22- .84 
4.20- 4.80 



United SUtes 
currency. 



90.07-90.14 



5.17 - 7.06 



.399 
.85 
.21 - .305 
.U7- .164 
.164- .235 
.lOS- .159 
L.97-2.26 
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Eocpenses of foody etc. — Continued. 



Mexican cur- 
rency. 



United States 
currency. 



Coffee, per 138* pounds 

Tea, pier ponna , 

Suear, wnite, per catty of 1* pounds, 

Salt, per pound , 

Tobacco (native), per pound 

Potatoes, per catty of U pounds 

Yams, per catty of U pounds 

Onions, per catty of 1 itpounds 

Geese, each 

Turkeys, each 

Ducka. each 

Fowls, each 

Capons, each 

Pigeons, each 

Hen's eggs, dozen 



S25.0(>-$30.00 
.40- .90 
.10 
.01 
.60 
.05 
.03 
.12 



.20- 



.06- 



1.50- 2.00 

4.00- 9.00 

.40- .60 

.40- .70 

1.26- 1.50 

.20- .25 

.25- .80 



$11.76 -$14.10 
.188- .423 
.047 
.004 
.28 
.023 
.014 
.028- .066 



.094- 



.705- 

1.88 



94 
4.23 



.188- .28 

.188- .829 

.587- .705 

.094- .117 

.117- .14 



MANUFACTURES. 

Little is done in this line here except in shipping; yet Singapore 
has 30 steam manufactories, of which 15 are basing establishments, 4 
are ice works, 1 gas, 3 cocoanut oil, 3 aerated water, and 4 pineapple 
canneries. Singapore also has 335 manufactories where hand labor 
only is used, the principal among which are: Aerated water, 6; sago, 16; 
soup, 10; cocoanut oil, 2; copra, 14, tanneries, 21; dyehouses, 33; 
brick kilns, 18; lime, 13; potteries, 10; melting tallow, 39; charcoal, 
63; attap depots, 30; pineapple canneries, 23. 

There are also the following establishments: Saw mills, 16; rice- 
cleaning mills, 9; iron and brass foundries, 5; graving docks, 5, with 
shipwright's establishments attached; tin-melting works, 1; patent 
slip and dock, 1; shipbuilding yard, 1. 

In Penang tl/ere are: Dyehouses, 16; fish curing houses, 55; indigo 
manufactories, 23; rice mills, foot-power, 13; rice mills, steam, 3; flour 
mills, water, 2; soda-water manufactories, 8; tanneries, 2: oil manu- 
factories, foot-power, 63; samsu distillery, 1; brick kilns, t; ice man- 
ufactory, 1;, brass and iron foundries, 5; docks, 2; soap factories, 9; 
candle factories, 11. In Province Wellesley: Rum manufactories, 2; 
sugar manufactories, steam, 7; sugar manufactories, buffalo-power, 
2; oil manufactories, 112; indigo manufactories, 37; rice mills, foot- 
power, 72; brick and lime kilns, 40; brick and Ume, steam, 1; potter- 
ies, 53; samsu distillery, 1; docks, 2; dye works, 4; tapioca works, 
foot-power, 163; tapioca works, steam^ 3. At Malacca there are: 
Tapioca manufactones, steam, 21; gambier manufactories, steam, 100; 
cocoanut-oil manufactories, hand labor, 99; samsu distillery, 1; brick 
kilns, 7; lime kilns, 4; steam sawmiU, 1. 



SHIPPING. 

There were built in this colony during 1900 steamers and sailing 
craft of all sizes to the number of 412, with an aggreate tonnage of 
9,487 tons. 

A strong and apparently successful effort is being made by the Chi- 
nese to control shipping here. A large part of the capital of Singa- 
pore is owned by Chinese^. They are the wealth producers; many of 
them are cultured, and while they have a civilization different from 
ours, they are notably honest, observant of contracts, and progressive. 
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Should the coming quarter of the century record a continuance of 

Sro^ess in Chinese shipping, such as I am informed has been shown 
uring the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the Chinese wiU 
practically control the shipping of this port. 



POSTAL ORDERS. 

These were issued in 1900 to the following values: 





Local postal orders. 


British postal ordere. 




Issued. 


Paid. 


Issued. 




Mexican 
currency. 


United States 
currency. 


English cur- 
rency. 


United States 
currency. 


Singapore 


$1,761.00 

2,915.00 

934.00 


13,666.00 

1,399.00 

960.00 


$1,728.00 
667.00 
460.00 


£ $. d. 

4,802 4 10 

1,256 10 

77 9 


S20.936.85 


Penang 


6,109.89 


Malacca 


876.91 






Total, 1900 


5,610.00 
6,726.00 


6,045.00 
6,400.00 


2,840.00 
8,008.00 


5,635 3 10 ; 27,423.65 


Total, 1399 


5,342 15 4 1 25.996.84 









STAMP DUTIES IN THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

The total stamp revenue for 1899 was $369,477 ($168,695), including 
$62,887 ($29,494) derived from judicial stamps. 
The rates of postage to countries comprised in the postal union are: 

Cents. Cents. 

Letters per one-half ounce 4 (2 ) 

Postcards 3 (1.4^ 

Printed papers 1 ( -4) 

Registration 5 (2. 3) 

To countries not in the postal union: 

Cents. Cents. 

Letters per one-half ounce 8 (3.7) 

Postcards 3 a.4) 

Printed lepers 1 ( .4) 

Registration 5 (2.3) 

The parcel-post rates are: 

Europe: 

3 pounds and under $1.00 ($0.47^ 

Over 3 and under 7 pounds : 2. 00 ( .94) 

Over 7 and under 11 pounds 3. 00 ( 1. 41) 

China, United Kingdom, India: 

3 pounds and under 50 ( .2S) 

Over 3 and under 7 pounds 1.00 ( .47) 

Over 7 and under 11 pounds 1.50 ( .70) 

EDUCATION. 

There are maintained in the colony 213 schools, public and private, 
having 649 teachers and a total of 15,258 pupils. The average num- 
ber ofpupils per school is 27.5; average number of teachers per school, 
2.5. Only 2.97 per cent, or less than 3 per cent of the population, 
are in the schools. The total salary for 549 teachers is $140,634 Mex- 
can ($56,097), which is about $130 gold per year. 

Of the teachers, less than 100 are women; of the pupils, 13,114 are 
males and 2,144 females — about 6.5 to 1. 

O. F. Williams, Oonsid- General. 

Singapore, Octobe?' 21^ 1901. 
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DEOIilNE OF BBinSH SHIPPING. 

Under date of October 16, 1901, Consul-General Williams calls 
attention to investigations being made by the British Government as 
to the proportionate decline and, in certain ports, the actual decline 
in volmne of business of its merchant marine as compared with that 
of some other nations, notably Germany. He suggests three reasons 
for the increase of German trade in the East: 

Ist. The liberal subsidies paid German ships. 2d. The cordial sup- 
port given by German shipowners and capitalists to the evident 
ambition of the Imperial Government to make Germany a world 
power. 3d. The fact that Great Britain has so long excelled in its mer- 
chant marine, that overconfidence was natural and has for years existed. 
Then came the diverting influence of the South African war and the 
demand for hundreds of its best merchant ships to act as transports. 
Germany, Holland, and other nations ambitious to foster shipping 
quickly saw and seized their advantage. For example, formerly 80 

Eer cent of the shipping of Bangkok was British, but now Germany 
as the lead; of the 440 steamers that entered that port in 1900, 44 per 
cent were under the German flag and 38 per cent under the British. 
Of the total value of cargoes from foreign countries, 58 per cent came 
by German vessels and only 34 per cent oy British. 



FEDERATED MAIiAT STATES. 

The Department has received from Consul-General Williams, under 
date of September 28, 1901, a newspaper account of the report of the 
high commissioner for the Federated Malay States to the colonial secre- 
tary, from which the following extracts are taken: 

The last year of the century proved to be one of great prosperity for the Malay 
States. The four States, Perak. Selangor, N^ri Sembilan, and PaLang, were federated 
in 1896, and the value of trade for the year 1^ was figured at $48,666,000, • an increase 
of $4,866,600 over the value of trade in the previous year. The export trade exceeded 
the import trade by over $4,000,000, a most satisfactory balance when it is consid- 
ered that there is no transit trade, the exports being the real produce of the country, 
while the imports are purchased ror local consumption. The duty on tin, which at 
the present price of the metal can be profitably worked^ was one of the principal 
sources of revenue. In the twenty-six years during which the Malay States have 
been under British protection, the revenue has grown from about £100,000 ($486,650) 
to over £1,500,000 ($7,299,760}. Over 250 miles of railway, 1,300 miles of cart road, 
and 1,400 miles of teleCTaph nave been constructed. Waterworks, wharves, hospi- 
tals, prisons, and schools nave been built The States expended in 1900 a sum of 
$285,000 on government hospitals and surceons, besides equipping a laboratory and 
an institution for pathological research. In the State of Perak, the government is 
engaged upon an important scheme of irrigation which will benefit 60,000 acres of 
rice land at an expense of about $500,000. An oflBcer has been appointed to super- 
intend an experimental plantation and to advise on the cultivation of various kmds 
of rubber and its extraction from the tree. Some years ago, lai^ sums were expended 
in experiments with Arabian coffee, Indian tea, cinchona, and pepper. The plant- 
ing 01 sugar, originally introduced by Chinese, promises great cievelopment with 
European capital under European maniagement. 

•Gold. 
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TURKEY IN ASIA. 

AIjEXANDBETTA. 

Last year, many new houses were built, and the marsh is slowly 
being improved. A road has been constructed across it, and one of 
the worst streets of the town filled. Sixty new dump cars have 
arrived, and a locomotive of S-horsepower, about double the size of 
the one in use. is on the way. There have been several storms thib 
sununer, whicn is very unusual, and for the first time in years the 
marsh has not become dry. Much sickness prevails among the people. 

AOBICULTURE. 

The rains were so late that the barley was almost a failure and the 
wheat amounted to only one-half of a crop. At one time in April, the 
authorities forbade the exportation of any grain, as a famme was 
feared, but latelv this restriction has been removed. Wheat is now 
quoted at 1 napoleon per shumbul (about $1 per bushel) and barley at 45 
cents per bushel. This applies only to this place. In the interior of 
the country, the price is usually about half. This great difference is 
caused by the transport, which costs 12 cents a ton per mile, nearly 
doubling the price of a product if carried 75 to 100 miles. But this 
year, grain is dearer in tne interior on account of the failure of crops. 

INTEBIOR DISTURBANCES. 

The tribes of Arabs and Kurds living on the plain east of Aleppo 
have been this summer engaged in one of their periodical quarrels. 
Many hundreds have been killed, mostly women and children, and 
much property destroyed. For several weeks during April and May. 
no caravans could cross the plain, and it was feared tor a time that all 
the tribes of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers would take up arms. The 
matter became so serious that the authorities were compelled to inter- 
fere, and troops were sent to the scene. 

QUARANTINE, PORT IMPROVEMENTS, ETC. 

The quarantine against Egypt has been in force all summer, most 
of the time for five days, but on the 1st of August, it was raised to 
ten. This interferes with trade. 

Although there are nearly 100 missionaries, mostly American, in 
this district, none are located here. The unsanitary situation of the 
town has been responsible for this. It is iiunored that, in the near 
future, a mission will be founded 'here either by the English or Ameri- 
can board. All goods intended for the missions enter by this port and 
any invoices they have for the United States (generally embroideries, 
etc^ are made out at this office. 

The port commissioners are talking of building an iron pier, 100 
feet long, but they are not likely to take any energetic measures while 
the present wooden structure lasts. 

Tne new Cretan stamp tax is causing much dissatisfaction. The 
Government takes one-eighth of the wheat, barley, oats, figs, onions, 
etc. ; in fact of everything raised from the earth, even pease and beans. 
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Several merchants have been planning to establish a magazine of 
American goods here, but are hesitating, because there is no direct 
line of ships. The expense involved in transshipment makes the urices 
of articles too high for a place where cheapness is essential. 

MINING. 

Several inquiries have been made relative to the mines of this dis- 
trict. Near nere and near Mersina, deposits of manganese ore have 
been found, showing 51 to 53 per cent. Some mines are exploited, 
ffut work has been stopped, the authorities refusing full concessions. 
No one can even guess when these will be granted. The authorities 
allow the exportation of 100 tons from a new mine as a trial ship- 
ment, and then 2,000 tons before the full concession is ^iven; but no 
one cares to incur the expense of shipping 2,000 tons, building a road, 
etc., unless he is sure of the final concession. Many mines and quar- 
ries — marble, lead, chrome, etc. — are known to exist, but the country 
remains undeveloped. 

exports; manufactures; exchange. 

The principal items of export from this port are cocoons, wool, and 
licorice. The cocoons go to France and Italy, the licorice wholly to 
the United States, and the bulk of the wool (about 70 per cent) to 
France, and other ports of Turkey; some 16 per cent goes to the 
United States. The only factories here are four licorice-root pressing 
establishments, the principal one belonging to the Stamford Manufac- 
turing Companv, of New York. They are not really factories, as they 
only press the loose root into bales so as to facilitate loading and ship- 
ment. Sailing vessels carry these bales at the rate of $40 per ton. 

The Turkish pound amounts to 126f piasters; at Aleppo the exchange 
is 127 and at Mersine 124. The English pound is valued at 139; the 
French pound at 111. 

As the list of exports and imports furnished by the nazir of the cus- 
toms does not give either values or countries of origin and destination, 
I have obtained a list for the fiscal year 1900-1901 from the agents of 
the different steamship companies located here. 

Wm. floss Davis, Gonavl. 

Alexandretta, August 31^ 1901. 



Approximate esUmcUe of imports and exports for the year ended June SO, 1901, 

IMPORTS. 



Articles. 



United 
States. 



England. 



France. 



Italy. 



Austria. 



Russia. 



China and glassware. 

Cloth 

Coal 

Coffee , 

Colors , 

Copper 

Drugs 

Hides 

Indigo , 

Iron and ironwork. . . 
Manuiaoturet 



$1,750 



5,636 
17,500 



99,275 

66,600 

2,775 

23,660 

1,980 

18,900 

44,800 

118,730 

201,600 

35,995 

4,108,000 



•2,800 
14,000 



6.925 
1,976 
2,860 
58,000 
82,800 



11,160 
45,900 



•2,400 
45,600 



•7,485 
166,200 



825 
19,200 



3,850 
17,850 



8,400 
15,000 



24,850 
18,000 



4,680 
621,900 



6,120 
891,500 
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ApprojcimcUe estimate of imports and exports for the year ended June 30 y 1901 — Ck)ntiiiued. 

IMPORTS— Continued. 



Articles. 


%^. E°«'-'»- 


France. 


Italy. 


Austria. 


Russia. 


Matches 












Metals (zinc, etc. ) 




$44,525 


$10,800 
10,500 


$2,300 
8,800 


$14,700 
67,375 




Paper and paper work 






Petroleum 






$268,750 


Provisions 




14,875 

37,250 

1,858,100 

4,875 


5,950 


4,375 

76 

115,500 

210 

150 


3,250 

60 

63,000 

11,700 

201,726 




Rice 






Silk arid silk works 




68,050 
4,175 
8,926 




Spirits 




3,900 






45,925 


Tobacco and tombac 








Various 


2,250 


27,625 


51,025 


880,040 


70,600 


12, .^0 






Total 


27,186 


6,594,475 


886,286 


1,679,356 


1,057,266 


330 825 






Articles. 


Belgium. 




Turkey. 


Egypt. 


Total. 




$18,600 
2,800 


$8,975 
42,000 


$15,400 
6,600 






$64,935 


Cloth 




332,700 


Coal 




2.775 


Coffee 


16,025 
68,200 
476 
49,950 
4,800 




1,100 
16,176 

1,426 
19,050 
68,376 


$33,000 
1,076 


W,375 


CJoiors 


2,825 

1,426 

14,700 

16,200 


119,2*0 




25.1)75 


Drugs 


17,550 
14,625 
9,000 


239. U50 


Hides : 


833.550 




210. nOO 


Iron and ironwork 


58,650 

40,600 

13,306 

585 


18,700 
142,500 


30,590 
609,000 


171,530 


Manufactures 


460 
2,400 
2,400 
6,400 


6,972,250 


Matches 


15,705 


Metals (zinc, etc) 


7.585 
2,635 


6,300 
24,600 


89,ia=i 




10?, 210 






2«*,750 






1,000 


82,100 

1,550 

186,000 

6,876 

1,496 

800,760 

230,250 


6,400 
15,500 


66.tt50 


Rice 




M.400 


Rilk and silk works 


14,100 

450 

14,306 


8,650 

4,875 
4,875 


2,243,400 


Spirits 


2,250 
3,800 


38.110 


Sugar 


280,700 




300,750 


Various 


6,745 


4,400 


81,075 


1,266,260 






Total 


298,490 


276,245 


1,602.185 


143,425 




12,293,685 










_ 









EXPORTS. 



Articles. 



United 
States. 



England 

and 
depend- 
encies. 



France. 



Italy. 



Austria. 



Ger- 
many. 



Cattle 

Cocoons 

Com, wheat, etc 

Cotton 

Crude drugs 

Galls and yellow berries 

Hides (tanned and untanned) . 

Licorice 

Manufactures 

Oil (butter) 

Olive oil 

Ores (copper, etc.) 

Orange and citron 

Pistachio 

Provisions 

Raisins and figs 

Soap 

Tobacco 

Venous 

White of egg 

Wool 



$640,086 
1,759 



$24,376 

1,200 

62,615 

3,420 

30,500 

6,000 

650 



$5,000 

404,000 

11,060 

11,250 



46,250 
60,125 



$12,000 

27,750 

6,665 

105 



1,900 

3,200 

300 

382,250 



8,800 
1,200 
4,800 
22,800 



1,926 



850 
6,600 



Total. 



16,660 

480 

1,380 

200 



600 
"460 



4,060 



8,400 
23,100 



60,876 



15, 120 

7,560 

58,500 

211,500 



8,150 
*i23,"266 



645,905 



556,235 



881,675 



176,466 



^,200 



3,375 
49,960 



600 
2,400 
1,350 



1.: 



7,750 
4,725 
6,000 
8,160 



90,960 



$4,820 



16,}s«3 
74,450 



9.500 



600 
4,T25 



6,250 
4,620 
9,250 
3,300 



183,896 
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Approximate estimate of imports and exports for the year ended June SOy J 901 — Continued. * 

EXPORTS— Continued. 



Articles. 



Russia. Turkey. Egypt Belgium. 



ToUl. 



CatOe 

Cocoons , 

Com, wheat, etc 

Cotton 

Crude drugs 

Galls and yellow berries 

Hides (tanned and untanned) . 

Licorice 

Manufactures 

Oil (butter) 

Olive oil 

Ores (copper, etc.) 

Orange and citron 

Pistachio 

Provisions 

Raisins and figs 

Soap 

Tobacco 

Tragacanth 

Various 

White of egg 

Wool 



$4,475 



$40,800 
13,500 
10,500 
50,350 
8,875 
69,925 

112,500 



90,000 
450 



751,120 

126,200 

8,800 

200 

85,850 

78,625 

19,750 

28,680 

85,055 

480 

9,625 

61,960 



118,750 



$869,500 

"'ie'iio' 



7,850 
95,600 



99,000 

896.400 

19,800 



42,000 
9,875 

44,880 
420 

18,440 
6,800 

20,125 



Total. 



94,925 



1,571,035 



140,250 



$7,200 
5,835 



376 
9,100 



450 



825 
825 



1,660 



25,925 



$439,175 

83,500 

183,370 

76,505 

89,865 

163,368 

898,275 

640,086 

870,904 

527,000 

82,900 

856,400 

128,260 

140,825 

85,805 

76,770 

85,675 

13,920 

58,390 

180,115 

72,750 

507,425 



REPORT FROM CONSUIxAJt AGENCY AT BUSSORAH. 

The United States is not making perceptible headway in the import 
trade here, but is taking an increasing percentage of the exports. 

IMPORTS. 

The wants of the Arabs are still primitive, and only the cheapest 
descriptions of manufactures are current. Massachusetts sheetings 
are taten in considerable (quantities by the Arabs of the interior, but 
f reciuent tribal wars have interrupted traffic during the greater part 
of tne present year. 

In time, the market for gray sheetings and drills will, no doubt, be 
largely extended, and America may compete successfully with Man- 
chester in other lines. 

Ameri(?an tools and such articles as ice-cream freezers are finding 
their way into the bazaars here from Bombay. The difficulty of get- 
ting a reasonable rate of ocean freight from America to the Persian 
Gulf is the chief obstacle to a development of the trade in all American 
manufactures. 

As an example, wooden goods, deals, date boxes, and furniture are 
shipped from Trieste to Bussoitih in cargoes at 20 shillings ($4.86) per 
ton of 40 cubic feet, and the rate for direct shipment from Norway is 
about the same; while from America it is fully double, and transship- 
ment has to be effected either at London or Bombay, or sometimes at 
both Liverpool and Bombay. 

If this handicap in freights did not exceed 30 per cent of the cost, a 
large trade in American wood and in cheap furniture, as well as in 
kerosene oil, would be the direct result. Bussorah imports annually 
over $200,000 of wood and $70,000 of kerosene oil (from Batum), and 
other ports in the Persian Gulf take $50,000. 
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EXPORTS. 

Bussorah exports by far the largest proportion of the world's con- 
sumption of dates. 

The cultivation of the date palm over many hundred thousands of 
acres along the banks of the magnificent rivers Shatelarab. Euphrates, 
and Tigris is the chief occupation of the population, ana Americans 
are taking a yearly increasing quantity of this sweet and wholesome 
fruit. From 50,000 to 70,000 tons are annually exported, in different 
kinds of packing, from mats containing 160 pounds to packets contain- 
ing 1 pound. To how many millions of Arabs, Persians, Indians, and 
Africans the Bussorah date is both bread and meat it would be difficult 
to estimate. 

America's share of the consumption is at present about 8,000 tons. 
Wool, licorice root, and skins are the other articles taken by the 
United States. 

Jos. HAMn.TON, 

Consuiaflr Agent. 
Bussorah, October 16 ^ 1901, 



BBIBUT. 

The effects of the financial crisis in Beirut last winter, which wa« 
due to over speculation, are still felt in the local commercial world; 
the crops of the current year, on account of insufficient rainfall, did 
not come up to the average; quarantine regulations against plague 
outbreaks in various levantine ports have hampered commerce. . For 
these reasons, it is not at all remarkable that trade has been unsatis- 
factory. 

EOONOMIO AND SOGL4L CONDITIONS. 

Syria's trade is only a fraction of what it would be under favorable 
conditions. Agriculture suffers from a multiplicity of evils, such as 
tax-farming, a&ence of country banks, inadequate police protection, 
insufficient means of transportation, lack of uniformity of^ currency, 
weights, and measures, antiouated methods and tools, and emigration. 
Transfers of land titles unaer existing laws involve much confusion. 
These and other conditions have engendered a lack of enterprise which 
oriental fatalism is not apt to amend. No foreigners have attempted 
to faiTD in Syria, except tne German and American colonists at Haifa 
and Sidon, and the Jewish colonists in Palestine. It is true, however, 
that some of the Sultan's immense private estates are now being 
administered with the assistance of foreign agriculturists. The fertile 
plains, such as Bekaa (Coele-Syria) and Esdraelon, are owned bv 
native capitalists residing in Beirut, and are parceled out to small 
renters. In the absence of local agricultural banks, the ordinary 
farmer is at the mercjr of usurers. In the Hauran, the granary of 
Syria, farming operations are conducted under a diversity of diffi- 
culties, chief amon^ which is inability to check Bedouin depredations. 
Vast tracts of land are lying idle. It is only necessary to recall the 
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glory of Zenobia's Empire to realize that Syria possesses extensive 
domains which might be reclaimed from desolate i^almym and made 
to bloom and bear fruit; but the only encouragement given by the 
central government to agriculture is the admittance free of dut}'^ of 
practically all kinds of agricultural machinery and implements. 

Foreign influence is growing, and Western methods are slowly but 
surely breaking in. The chief obstacle to rapid amelioration of pres- 
ent conditions is the sluggish indifference of the people chiefly affected, 
who endure constant impoverishment without serious objection. 

Following are extracts from an article appearing in an Egyptian 
newspaper of recent date: 

No part of America is as productive as is Turkey, with the sole exception of Cali- 
fornia. In respect to overnowing naturalness in the soil, almost the whole of the 
Sultan's territories compares with that American Eden of the Far West. Everything 
else is against the Turk, but nature is his unfailing friend. Grapevines ran all over 
the houses; the Turkish vineyards are incomparable. * * * The poor Turk 
takes little trouble about his agricultural implements. His plow is much like that 
which Noah must have used, for it is simply a long piece of wood with a yoke of 
oxen at one end of it and a single handle at the other. With this the fellah just 
scratches the soil. Indeed, the process can not be styled plowing at all. If a 
bramble be met, the peasant walks delicately around it, easily guiding the plow to 
circumvent the obstacle. The village girls work hard at harvestmg. The crops are 
usually magnificent, but the waste is immense. Camels, horses, mules, and donkeys 
go loaded to market, but the road is strewn with grain leaking from tattered old 
sacks. * * * Thousands of sheep flourish on the vast pasture lands of the wide 
valleys. Yet the people do not eat voraciously of animal food. They only need a 
little lamb or mutton to shred into fragments, that thev may stew it with rice into 
delicious dish called "pilaff." The Turks relish their glorious watermelons. They 
can contentedly live as apjproximate vegetarians. No nation is at so little expense 
for the dietetic commodities. The cows do not ffive very much milk, but that milk 
is almost as rich as cream. Cotton grows splendidlv in many parts of the Empire, 
and so does tobacco; also the mulberry tree, on whose leaves feed the silkworm. 
Licorice and soap roots may be picked almost at will. Olives, apples, pears, all sorts 
of j)lums, peaches, figs, bananas, apricots, pomegranates, tomatoes, melons, squashes, 
gumces, oranges, lemons, and nuts (almonds, walnuts, eto. ) abound in the gardens. 
* * * The provinces which owe all^iance to the Sultan would feed ten times 
the population now inhabiting them. The typical Turk loves a horse, a gun, a 
garden, a vineyard, a flock of sheep and goats, and a herd of cattle. As for his 
dwelling, he cares little about it. At the bottom of the wonderful physical vitality 
of the Turkish race is the universal abstinence of the common people. They are 
the most abstemious race on earth. Polygamy is the great hindrance, for the degra- 
dation of woman has borne down the nation and has rendered an ethical revival a 
perpetual impossibility. 

Syria and Palestine are not favored with mineral deposits, as is, for 
instance, Asia Minor; but even here, the possibilities are significant. 
Only bitumen is being mined in Syria (it all goes to the United States). 
The industry, however, could be gresitly enlarged, and iron, coal, 
petroleum, salt, amber, marble, chromium, chalk, gypsum, etc., 
might be successfully included. '^ Kirchoffs Technische Bmtter " pub- 
lisnes the following communication from a German mining engineer 
in Palestine: 

Valuable mineral treasures have recently been discovered in Palestine, so that it is 
safe to say that the industrial awakening of the Holy Land is no longer a dream. 
The newly discovered mineral deposits lie on both sides of the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea. The salt deposits of the Dead Sea could be developed into an industry. The 
waters hold chlormagnesium, brommagnesium, and calisalt Aside from this, there 
are the bituminous chalk springs of r^ebi Musa, which contain from 30 to 40 per 
cent asphalt. The most important of all the deposits is phosphate, and the immense 
fields lying to the east and west of the Jordan only need better means of traffic and 
communication to insure their development. 

H. Doc. 320 65 
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In this connection, I would invite attention to the mineral waters 
in which these regions abound. Especially celebrated^ are the hot 
springs at Tiberias, which, ever since the Roman occupation, have been 
renowned for their curative powers, and in bygone ages were com- 
pared to the famous waters of Baia. The present baths were built by 
Ibrahim Pacha in 1833, during the Egyptian invasion. Additions 
were made in 1890 by the Turkish Government, but the acconmioda- 
tions are inferior and lack cleanliness. The temperature of these 
springs is about 143° F., and the waters contain sulphur^ chloride 
of magnesium, and iron. They are in many respects sunilar to 
those of E^rlsbad. The hot springs of Tiberias are largely frequented 
bv natives from all parts of Syria and are reputed to cure chronic 
rheumatism and various skin diseases. In 1887, Dr. Schumacher, 
of Haifa, was asked by the Turkish Government to plan suitable 
modem baths; but the project was never carried out, owing to the 
fact that, according to a firman, the baths could never be let for a 
longer period than two years, and consequently, no responsible lessee 
could be found to take them over and place them under efficient man- 
agement. All efforts by natives and foreigners to change the terms of 
the lease failed, the Government considering that the baths in their 

K resent state were quite sufficient for their purpose, viz, to offer free 
tvations for the poor, especially the Bedouins, and a few single baths 
for natives of means. At present, the revenues of the establishment 
accrue to Tiberias, while the annual rent, amounting to some $2,500, 
flows into the national exchequer. In Roman times, the springs were 
called Ammaus (compare Josephus, antic]^. jud. XVIII, 2, 3). Pliny 
extols their sanatory properties. Roman villas, temples, and baths sur- 
rounded, and Heroa's acropolis crowned, the heights near the thermal 
bath. Under American or European management, and if a sum of 
$50,000 were expended, this watering place would become a source of 
wealth to those concerned. The season lasts from February to May- 
In Galilee, the climate is delightful in the spring, as tourists well know. 
A resort offering such baths and such historic associations would seem 
to have a bright future. 

FOREIGN TOURISTS. 

Syria and Palestine are becoming more and more popular with 
travelers. A constantly swelling stream of tourists tends toward 
Egypt in the winter, and when the Cairo season is over, in the early 
pai-t of March, it overflows the Holy Land. Smaller parties and 
individual travelers, wishing to avoid the rush, make their way to 
Syria and Palestine in the autumn, via Naples, Athens, and Constanti- 
nople. The tourist traffic in Sj^ria has more than doubled during the 
last ten years. At present, about 750 foreign tourists pass through 
Beirut annuallv, and most of them proceed to Baalbek and Damascus. 
Nearly twice tnis number go through Palestine. Gralilee is also grow- 
ing in favor among tourists. The figures given do not include the 
thousands of pilgnms who seek the holy places nor the special excur- 
sions, which lately have come into vogue. In February next, the 
Celtic^ carrying about 900 American tourists, will be due in these 
waters, while the Aug^mta Victoria^ from New York, and the Common' 
wealthy from Boston j are expected to arrive early in March with large 
parties. During the last three or four years, American tourists bavo 
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easily predominated in these parts, followed by the English and Ger- 
mans. All tours are conducted under the national colors of Great 
Britain and Germany, which is a source of humiliation to hundreds of 
American travelers. " 

EMIGRATION. 

The large emigration of Syrians, mostly from the Lebanon, alluded 
to in former reports, still continues. The United States receives 
annually some 5,000; the rest mostly go to South America. A consid- 
erable number return, however, either for a visit or to stay. Many of 
the returning emigrants possess American naturalization papers, and 
one might thmk they would prove of great assistance in extenaing com- 
mercial relations between their native and adopted countries. Such 
may l)e the case in time, but so far, they have mostly invested their 
money in Syrian real estate, without making any perceptible effort to 
improve existing conditions irf this country or to push its trade with the 
United States. One result of this emigration, however, is a slight 
advance in wages paid for labor in Syria. 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL PROGRESS. 

In the economics of Syria, there are no radical changes to record. 
Silk, olive oil, licorice, wine, and soap factories have existed here for 
years, and are conducted mostly by foreigners. In Homs, the ''Man- 
chester of Syria," and in Damascus, Beirut, etc., old-fashioned hand 
looms for weaving silk and cotton stuffs still reign supreme. However, 
the opening of a fruit-canning factory here and a silk-manufacturing 
establishment there indicates a progressive movement. Strange to say, 
the expoitation of native hand-woven silk is increasing. Also, Pales- 
tine wines are gi'owing in popularity in Europe, and Syrian raw silk is 
seeking a better market in America. Lemons and oranges are being 
exported in steadily increasing quantities from Sidon and Tripoli, and 
Lattakia tobacco is gaining a reputation abroad, as are, also, sponges 
from Svrian coast waters. A market has been found in the United 
States for Syrian cotton lace, and increasing numbers of Lebanon girls 
are kept busy crocheting. In Homs, the pretty homemade napkins, 
table covers, and towels have become favorite articles of export. 

The first section ot the Damascus-Mecca milway is completed, and 
the French milway branch from Rayak to Homs and Hamath pro- 
gresses favorably. The latter is a standard gauge road. Carriage 
roads are taking the place of bridle paths. Generally speaking, it 
niay be truly said that the country is being slowly developed and that 
its trade with the outside world is certain to continue to expand. 
Syria of to-day is far in advance of the Syria of twenty-five years ago. 

IRRIGATION. 

To what extent the utilitarian spirit is growing is shown by the fact 
that a number ot oil engines are now used in Palestine for pumping 
water from wells. The first attempt at introducing these engines for 
this purpose is said to have been made by a German firm, about three 
years ago, the engines being small ones of three or four horsepower. 
At firsts no one would try them, but finally, by way of experiment, 
the agent of the firm in question volunteered to set up an engine free of 
expense. This little installation worked so well that it quickly led to 
the placing of several orders for more. Since then, about 60 oil engines 
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have been setup at different places, practically all for plantation work. 
About two-thirds of the engines are from Germany, the remainder 
from Great Britain. The British engines, it is said, are growing in 
favor, on account of their greater simplicity of construction, which is 
an impoilant point when it is considered that the engines are generally 
in charge of native laborers. 

Lately, the question of irrigation has received considerable atten- 
tion in competent quarters. It is not unlikely that decisive impetus 
may come from the Jewish Colonization Association.* I am more 
than ever convinced that in Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and adja- 
cent territories, great quantities of irrigation machinery of various 
kinds will be needed before the expiration of many years. United 
States manufacturers of well-drilling machines, windmills, oil and gas- 
oline engines, pumps, etc., will find it to their advantage to watch 
developments in western Asia. 1 would suggest that correspondence 
along these lines be addressed to Mr. Pariente, and also to Mr. Michel 
Nasser, at Beirut. The latter gentleman recently visited the United 
States and made a special study of irrigation contrivances. 

SYRIAN TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

The relative position of the various commercial nations in regard to 
Syrian markets has not materially changed since my last annual 
report. United States trade is increasing, but our manufactures form, 
as yet, only a small part of the total imports. 

The following table shows the development of United States trade 
with Beirut during the last fiscal year, as compared with 1899-1900, 
and 1898-1899: 



Beer 

Bicycles 

Books and stationery. 

Boots and shoes 

Building supplies 

Carriages 

Clothing 

Cotton goods 

Drugs 



Flour. 

Furniture 

Glassware 

Groceries 

Hardware (tools, etc.) . 
Harness and saddlery . 

Lamps and clocks 

Leather 

Musical instruments. . . 
I'aints . 



Phonographs . . 
Photo articles . 

Provisions 

Pumps. 



Sewing machines 

Stationery supplies. . . 
Surgical Instruments. 
Toys. 



Articles. 



Typewriters 

Watches and j ewelry 

Windmills, well machinery, and agricultural implements . 

Wire nails 

Miscellaneous 



1900-1901. 



400.00 
140.00 
872.71 
760.20 
140.17 
201.25 
023.24 
300.00 

97.20 
260.00 
393.45 

60.78 
840.83 
885.54 
163.75 



150.00 
124.60 
511.52 
860.00 
97.40 



300.00 
000.00 
825.94 
74.23 
71.61 
76.00 
755.25 



669.00 
500.00 



Total : ! 102,023.57 



189^-1900. 



$1,682.50 



3,896.15 

875.00 

16.600.00 



824.81 

*i,*i66.*o6" 



6,659.00 



650.00 
1,200.00 



3,625.00 



1,969.30 

■-ii'sso.oo' 



2,520.00 



2,475.00 



84,678.76 



1898-1899. 



1982.00 
*2i9.66 



270.00 



176.00 



45,000.00 



3,880.00 



60,606.00 



•Headquarters, 2 me Pasquier, Paris, France, Mr, Meyerson, director, 
office^ Beirut, Syriaj Mr. Pariente, agent. 
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Up to the last two or three years, sewing machines were the only 
item of importance in American exports to Syria. Now, American 
agricultural implements, beer, canned provisions (groceries), leather, 
pumps, phonographs, rubber shoes, wire nails, and windmills have 
gained a pretty firm foothold, and promising shipments of coal, cotton 
fabrics, flour, furniture, iron and steel, lamps, paints, paper, shoes, 
watches, etc., have been made. American mechanics' tools, and hard- 
ware may be said to have passed the experimental stage, and the trade 
in these articles I consider fairly well established in Syria. Last vear 
witnessed the arrival of two American traveling salesmen, something 
hitherto unknown in the commercial annals of this country. A large 
amount of correspondence is being conducted between commission houses 
at this end and American exporters. The outlook is encouraging. 

STEAMSHIP FACILITIES. 

If a direct and regular steamer service existed, the United States 
would soon become a leading factor in commercial operations in the 
Levant. The lack of such facilities is the principal impediment to the 
progress of our trade in this part of the world. 

During the last few years, tnree distinct steamship lines have entered 
these waters, in addition to the old lines which are more particularly 
intended for mail and passenger service. I refer to the Prince Line 
(British), the Deutsche Levante Linie (German), and the Navigazione 
Generale Italiana (Italian). The steamers of these lines are primarily 
freight boats, but they also have accommodations for a limited number 
of passengers. These boats have not only found sufficient cargo to 
warrant tneir calling here, but by regular visits, have aided in the 
development of the natural resources of these regions and created 
new business. The Jaffa, Sidon, Tripoli, and Latakm trade in oranges 
and lemons, for instance, may be called an offspring of the Prince 
Line. Also intimately connected with this line is the Syrian Trading 
Company, with headquarters in Beirut and branch offices all over 
Turkey in Asia, an English corporation which works directly into the 
hands of the Prince Line and the commercial interests of the United 
Kingdom. The German Levant Line introduced its Syrian sailings 
about January 1, 1900, as an experiment, with a monthly service from 
Hamburg, assisted by special railroad rates in Germany to encourage 
exports to the Levant. This enterprise had been under contemplation 
for several years and was even started once or twice only to be aban- 
doned. Finally, the company decided to definitely test the tmde possi- 
bilities of Syrian ports by sending one steamer a month for twelve 
months. So gratifying was the result that for the present year sail- 
ings once every three weeks has been announced. Regularity in sail- 
ings is essential and must be maintained even if cargoes are not guar- 
anteed in advance. It will not do for a steamship company to become 
disheartened should the first few trips prove unprofitable. Both the 
Prince Line and the Deutsche Levante Lines lost money to begin with. 
I am told it took the Prince Line nearly two years to make a financial 
success of its operations along the Syrian coast. Now, its steamers 
call here every ten days. As to the Ixalian Line, it is of more recent 
origin, and is subsidized by the Italian Government. It also started 
witn monthly calls and stoutly maintains the service. I have no doubt 
that the pronounced growth of Italian trade with Syria, which I noted 
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in my last annual report, is largely due to these improved means of 
communication. 

There has been formed in the United States during the last two or 
three years, at the initiative of the consul-general of the United 
States at Constantinople, Mr. Dickinson, an association of manufac- 
turers, with an export agency at New York, especially interested in the 
levantine trade. Its cordial support and cooperation is important to 
the prospective American line of steamers for these parts. The asso- 
ciation's agents in the principal trade centers of Turkey, Greece, and 
Egypt should be appointed agents for the new line m order that a 
systematic and successful campaign may be organized. 

WITH WHOM TO CORRESPOND. 

I submit a list of leading commission houses in my district that are 
interested in American manufactures. Practically the whole import 
business of the country is in the hands of agents of this class. 

Beirut^ Syria, — R. C. Erny, Weber & Co., Fr. Wehner, Aug. Dup- 
lan & Ck)., H. Sabbaff & fils., Henry Heald & Co., general commission; 
Najib Letayf, FadouT Ribeiz, groceries; N. &. G. Araman, R. Somer- 
ville, hardware. 

Damascus. — E. Luttiche &Co., general conmaission. 

Tri^U. — John Hakim, general commission. 

Hatfa^ Syria. — A. Duck & Co., general conmaission. 

Lamuica^ Cyprus. — P. J. Louisides & Co., general conunission. 

QUOTATIONS AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

Much, indeed, would be gained if manufacturers at home could see 
their way clear to make quotations c. i. f. Beirut and ac<;ept settlement 
on delivery of goods here, shippjed on the basis of an advance payment 
of 25 to 33 per cent, insteEid of insisting on cash for the whole invoice 
in advance of shipment. In experimental shipments — and our present 
export trade with Syria falls largely within this category — the first 
consideration is the suitability of the goods. This settled affirma- 
tively — in other words, it has been ascertained that a certain line of 
American manufactures will sell here, that the customers will take 
to it kindly and that prices are acceptable — the next question, and 
one which vitally affects the growth and permanency of our young 
trade, is the terms which the commission house in Beirut, accustomed 
to multifarious concessions in Europe, may secure from the manu- 
facturer in the United States. It is no use denying that present 
American demands in this respect are very nearlv prohibitive, but 
it is hoped that closer relations will create and foster mutual con- 
fidence and render this financial problem much less formidable. And 
this again emphatically points to the necessity of American ships and 
commercial travelers calling here more frequently and more regularly. 
There are in Beirut foreign conomdission firms as to whose honor and 
reliability no question can be justly raised. In the event of trouble, 
they are directly amenable to their consular courts. Nor should this 
remark be construed as implying that no trustworthy native houses 
exist. The American exporter must take pains to acquire incontro- 
vertible knowledge of the actual financial standing and commercial 
reputation of tiie concern here with which he proposes to enter into 
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business relations. If the report of the Beirut bank is too vague to 
be of any use, if he finds that the American consul is forbidden U> deal 
with the matter, there are merchants in this city who possess inside 
information and who have for years been in the habit of furnishing 
confidential advice to bona fide inquirers abroad. 

In this connection, I refer to addresses given in the preceding para- 
raph. Besides, there are at home organizations, for instance the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, in a position to contribute valu- 
able date. Dealing with a solid and honest house in Beirut, the 
American exporter might make arrangements at this end, with the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank, or Henry Heald & Co., which would safe- 
guard his own interests, while meeting the Syrian client halfwa}" on 
flie c. o. d. principle intelligently applied. This is what is here 
called cash business. In former days, when American petroleum 
dominated this market, it came here in American sailing vessels, and 
was paid for through Baring Brothers, in London, who collected in 
Beirut, through Henry Heald & Co., the drafts accompanying the 
bills of lading. Usually, an advance payment of 26 per cent was 
exacted to guard against possible repudiation or other dangers. A 
different story altogether is the extensive huckster business carried 
on under credit extensions, which draw adventurers into the mer- 
cantile field and involve an amount of hazard incompatible with 
sound business principles. As to the practically lapsed custom of 
verifying shipments by inspection at the custom-house before accept- 
ance by the local importer, it appears to offer inducements to fraud 
and litigation, which can not be too severely condemned. No stress 
too great, however, can be laid on the importance of the warn- 
ing that neither printed statements nor samples should hold out 
promises which the article itself does not meet. 

To my personal knowledge, several important deals have fallen 
through as a result of the American insistance upon full payment in 
New York before shipment, while the purchasers here offered part pay- 
ment in advance and the balance against shipping documents at desti- 
nation. One case will suffice for illustration: A foreign commission 
firm of high standing in the Beirut commercial world, after much cor- 
respondence, in which this consulate played a part, and after receiving 
a variety of samples from the United States, concluded that it could 
sell in Syria certain American cotton fabrics in opposition to the 
Manchester monopoly. Thereupon, goods to the amount of 16,000 
francs were ordered to begin witn, payable one-fourth of the sum with 
the order and the balance against documents at the bank in Beirut on 
arrival of the goods. The American exporter, however, declined the 
order on these terms, and demanded full payment before allowing the 
shipment to leave New York. That ended the affair, and our efforts 
to introduce American cotton goods into this market received a decided 
setback. 

I am forced to make these observations, although realizing the neces- 
sity of precaution and prudence in financial dealings with Levantine 
concerns. Considering that shipments take four or five months in 
transit, it is easily understood that the cash-in-advance requirement 
heavily handicaps trade when it comes to business on a large scale. 
All commission houses at this end dwell on this obstacle with earnest 
deprecation, as illustrated by subjoined statements. The chief trouble 
is lack of confidence on both sides — the exporter fears that he will be 
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plunged into endless difficulties, unless he gets the entire amount 
involved deposited in his cash drawer before the shipment leaves his 
warehouse, while the importer feels as if he were buying a pig in a 
poke, and that, if the goods on their arrival do not conform to the 
samples submitted, he has no recourse. Not knowing American man- 
ufacturers well, as a class, the importer does not realize the pride they 
take in the products which leave their establishments and bear their 
marks, nor their disposition to make good any real defects. These 
difficulties must be avoided before any extensive trade in American, 
goods with this country can follow. ^ 

VIEWS OF SYRIAN IMPORTERS. 

[Translation.] 

Absolutely the only Berious obetacle to American trade in Syria is the conditions of 
payment demanded by the American exporters. 

Usually the various kinds of merchanaise are imported from European countrieR, 
through commission houses established in Beirut, Damascus, and some cities alon^ the 
coast. These firms represent the manufacturers or the large mercantile houses which 
supply the imported articles and allow a credit of more or less extent. 

Tnere are two systems of payment — cash and credit. By ** cash" is meant that 
the client pays for the goods wiUiin thirty to sixty days from the date of their arrival 
at the port oi destination, ordinarily with a discount of 2J to 6 per cent 

By "credit" is meant that payment is made within four to six months from the 
date of the arrival of the goods. In other words, the commission merchant or the 
client himself withdraws the merchandise from the custom-house, ascertains if the 
shipment conforms to the samples on which the order was ^ven, and then signs a 
four to six months promissory note, the collection of which is generally left to the 
representative of the manufacturer. The latter subsequently receives the amount by 
check on some bank in Europe. 

It is to be observed that tne note even when due is never paid on the date of 
maturity. When that date arrives, the client pays in weekly installments, more or 
less large^ according to the sum involved. Hence, the^Eict that goods sold on six 
months tune are actually settled for eight or ten months after their arrival. 

Against this custom, the American manufacturer demands that the goods he sends 
be paid for upon their shipment from a port in the United States, through a credit 
confirmed by a bank in Europe. For instance, when I order certain goods in Amer- 
ica, I must hold the value thereof at the disposal of the shipper, forwardingby the 
same mail by which the order goes the amount in question to some bank in raris or 
London, ana request the latter to confirm this credit in some bank in the United 
States. The goods as a rule do not arrive till four to five months after shipment^ 
which delay means the loss of four to five months interest on the money thus tied 
up — and the legal rate of interest here is 9 per cent — so I lose 3 to 4 per cent. 
Suppose the goods come, but on verification they are found to differ from the sam- 
ple m quality, or size, or color, or something else; what shall I do? File a claim? 
Against whom? The original owner has already received payment in full and will 
most likely ignore my complaint A lawsuit against him can only be brought in 
America; that is out of the question. 

This difference of terms of payment between European and American exporters 
is a radical one, and I fear that if the latter persist in tneir policy, American manu- 
factures will never be imported to Syria to any extent worth mentioning. 

Another minor bar to American trade is the lack of direct steamships, which 
results in transshipments and long delays, during which the fiuctuations of prices 
may most vitally affect the transaction in nand. 

[Translation.] 

* * * At the prices and conditions at present demanded by American manu- 
&u;turerB and exporters, it is not at all probable that the United States can ever |i:et 
any substantial share of the trade of Syria. Nearly all that has been done during 
the last year in our commercial relations with the American markets has been con- 
fined to offers to which no attention was paid, for want of mutual confidence. 

If the Americans are earnestly determined to secure the Syrian commerce as 
against the products imported by us from Europe, it is absolutely neceasary that 
they should conform to tne methods of the markets which they desire to win. 
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It 18 not with * * dollars and cents, * * nor with * * free on board New York, ' ' that they 
will ever succeed in awakening the interest of the Syrian purchasers in the products 
which are to comj^te with the fruits of European industry. The Beirut merchant 
wishes to be permitted to calculate quickly and easily the cost of the article and the 
expenses connected with its importation in pounds, shillings, and pence if the French 
currency is not convenient. It is only by offering his goods, giving prices f. o. b. 
Beirut, packing prepaid, that the American manufacturer may succeed m getting his 
proposition carefully considered in these markets. The Svrian merchant has no idea 
of tne charges that may burden a commodity which is sold f. o. b. New York, from 
its starting point until its arrival here, and he does not know where to obtain such 
information, with reasonable ease anii speed, covering expenses at New York, ship- 
ping charges, freight, cost of transshipment, insurance conditions, etc. He must get 
an exact account of all these things before he can make his calculations and send in 
his orders. 

A still more serious obstacle, one which has so far prevented any real development 
of our commerce with the United States, is the mode of payment If the Syrian 
importer is unable to inform his correspondent on the other side of the Atlantic that 
he has opened for him at some bank a credit for the amount of his order, the order 
is not honored, but remains in abeyance until the bank confirms the credit given. 

A condition which is a little less rigorous is usually applied in Syria to colonial 
articles, such as sugar, rice, coffee, pepper, etc., which are ordinarily paid for against 
remittance of bill of lading; all other articles are sold on credit. If severe condi- 
tions are applied to goods of the latter class, including manufactures of iron and 
wood, cotton, woolen and silk fabrics, bric-a-brac goods, etc., they would consist in 
the requirement of cash payment after the receipt and verification of the goods. As 
to the so-called Manchester goods, a different arrangement exists, as for many years 
past the Beirut merchants concerned have had branch houses in the United King- 
dom, and the credit required of them are in many respects less burdensome and 
obnoxious than the present American system. 

The payment in advance, recjuired by the latter, cuts off every means of reclama- 
tion, and the a^rieved Syrian importer has no way of establishing his claims if goods 
received from tne United States do not come up to the sample or perhaps are not at 
all in compliance with the order. The distance, his ignorance of American laws, the 
absence of established relations prevent recovery in case of disagreement. Hence, 
his serious objection to prepayment. 

If it can be averred tnat the Syrian merchant dirtmsts the American manufac- 
turer, the latter also has the right to distrust the Syrian client, all the more so as 
American consuls probably have not been able to furnish very reassuring informa- 
tion about all the Syrian nouses which have tried to enter into relations with the 
industries of the United States. 

If the American manufacturer adjusts himself to the requirements of our markets, 
it will be positively necessary to demand full and detailed information from the con- 
sulates respecting the morality and, above all, the solvability of the client, and not 
pay attention to offers of business unless such information is perfectly satisfactory. 
If the manufacturer decides to trust his interests to a representative, he should select 
him from among the European houses and not from among native commission mer- 
chants, with whom commercial relations usually end the wrong way. 

SAMPLES. 

Manufacturers at home are earnestly invited to send samples. Thev 
may be addressd to this consulate, which will place them with such 
commission merchants as appear most likely to succeed in introducing 
the articles represented. Catalogues, even if they are printed in the 
French language, can not be compared in effectiveness to actual sam- 
ples, in this part of the world. More useful than catalogues and 
samples combmed are " live " drummers. On this topic, the following 
communication from a well-known firm in this city may be of interest: 

Cultivating commercial relations with large American firms is a pleasing idea in 
many respects. Unfortunately, however, there are obstacles in the way, some of 
which seem to us most serious. 

It is extremely hard to get samples. American houses usually demand payment 
in advance even for samples, as if it were a question of regular business instead of 
means of creating business. No respectable house here asks for samples frivolously 
or at random, but of articles of current use which are likely to find a receptive 
market. 
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Our most recent experience with American samples may be cited as an instance. 
We desired samples of American flour, and asked for them, because we thought 
American flour might sell in Syria. But this little experiment cost us 23} francs, as 
follows: Amount to be paid sender, 9.45 francs; stamps and **laissez passer,*' 3.W 
francs; freight to Beirut, 8.50 francs; transshipment, 1 franc; replacing sample in 
good condition, 0.95 franc. 

If merchants are to be obliged to pay expenses at this rate for samples, business 
transactions will be heavil v hampered in new markets. 

Beirut firms receive catalogues and price lists of agricultural implements and indus- 
trial machinery made bv American manufacturers, but they are of no use. What is 
needed is a sample in kind, and still better, a collection and exhibition in one place 
of all sorts of American samples. Beirut possesses merchants of sufficiently high 
standing to furnish any reasonable guaranty for the safekeeping and eventual dispo- 
sition of such samples, in case orders are not forthcoming. We are inclined to 
believe that samples of the below-mentioned articles woula result in considerable 
business with the United States: 

Hardware, — Locks, iron beams for house building, mechanic's tools, household 
articles, cuttlery, carriage springs, iron and steel bars, tin plates, wire rope, kitchen 
utensils, iron bedsteads, firearms, and ammunition. 

Cotton doth. — Printed calicos and ginghams, sheetings and shirtings, handkerchiefs, 
hosiery, and linen dress goods. 

Groceries, — Flour, hams, lard, canned meat and fruit, beer and liquors, malt extracts, 
and confectionery. 

Miscellaneous, — Leather, lamps, clocks, paints, folding desks, billiard tables, oil 
cloth, tar paper, stationery, an^, perfumery, wall paper, harness and saddlery, 
corda^ ana twine. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OP COMMERCE IN SYRIA. 

At the American University in Beirut, a school of commerce was 
inaugurated a year a^o, which bids fair to play an important role in 
the economics of Syria and adjoining countries by stimulating enter- 
prise, introducing modern tools and machines, and opening up new 
markets. While showing how the natural resources of these regions 
may be developed and utilized to better advantage, it will preach com- 
mercial honesty and endeavor to raise business practice to occidental 
standards. In connection with this school of commerce, it is proposed 
to open an international commercial museum, to which subject 1 hope to 
revert in extenso in some future report. The American University in 
Beirut di*aws students from Egypt, Greece, Asia Minor, Persia, and 
Syria. At present the enrollment exceeds 600. 

TRADE OF THE LEVANT. 

Without strenuous effoiixs, it is impossible for our exporters to cap- 
ture their proper share of the trade or the Levant. The la<^ter is worth 
fighting for. It is probable that the annual ti*ade of Turkey averages 
more than $100,000,000 of imports and $60,000,000 of exports; 
Greece's foreign trade amounts to about $45,000,000 a year, of which 
$26,000,000 represent imports; Egypt's imports are valued at 
$56,000,000, while the exports exceed $75,000,000; Cyprus annually 
buys goods abroad to the amount of $2,000,000. From these figures, 
it will be seen that the commerce of the Levant has attained consid- 
erable dimensions, although it is yet in its infancy. 

GERMAN EFFORTS IN THE NEAR EAST. 

To study the various means adopted bjr the different^ nations to 
secure a foothold in the levantine markets is indeed interesting. Much 
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may be learned from the policy followed by Germany, since 1882 the 
most aggressive rival in this field. Its operations may be studied 
under the following heads: 

(1^ Formation at home of export associations for these particular 
markets; also, the establishment of trade publications, similarly lim- 
ited. 

(2) Establishment of sample depots in conmiercial center, such as 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Atnens, Beirut, and Alexandria. 

(3) Employment, on a large scale, of German commercial tmvelers. 

(4) Organization of direct and regular steamship facilities, supported 
by special railroad rates at home. 

(5) Encouragement of German emigation to the Levant, particularly 
of skilled labor, bankers, and merchants; also, of the employment of 
Gennan capital in industrial and public undertakings (65 per cent of 
Constantinople's commission agents are German ana the same propor- 
tion is generally maintained in other seaports). 

(6^ Liberality as to samj)les, credits, and consignments. 

(7) Creation in Constantinople of a Gennan chamber of commerce 
and commercial museum for tne Levant. 

I do not propose to enter into a detailed discussion of these tactics 
at this time; they are, besides, self-explanatory. I would only sug- 
gest, by way of comment, that the system acfopted by the Gennan 
exporter is considered a wise one in most respects, except as to the 
wide-open policy with reference to credit extensions. In this respect, 
they seem to have gone entirely too far and can hardly escape heavy 
losses. 

It would now seem as if the Gennans intended to occupy in the 
coasting trade of Turkey the place from which British shipowners 
some 3^ ears ago allowed themselves to be ousted. The Deutsche Levante 
Linie has acquired for some $500,000 the Courtji Steamship Company's 
whole fleet of 20 vessels. These vessels will continue, as hitherto, in 
the Turkish coasting trade. They will call at the smallest polls and 
pick up every package, no matter how insignificant, and will in this 
way act as invaluable feeders to the main line. Thus, for the first 
time, a fleet of German steamers under the German flag will carry 
on the Turkish coasting trade. 

Also with loans to the Turkish Government do the Germans pave 
their way into these markets. At present, a large loan, subject to 
various conditions, is said to be ready to be granted simultaneously 
with the signature of the Bagdad Railway Convention. The German 
demands are reported to cover all sorts of privileges and monopolies, 
the navigation of rivera and ports, and rights for branch railway lines. 

What effect the industrial, commercial, and agricultural depression 
in Germany, which is also spreading in Austria and elsewhere, will 
have on the Syrian markets remains to be seen. While Gennan export- 
ers may be anxious to withdraw moneys and credits from this field, it 
is also true that they have tremendous stocks of manufactured goods 
on hand and are under the painful necessity of turning such stocks 
into money on any terms obtainable. 

RECAPITULATION. 

As for the United States and its trade in the Levant, nothing is 
more needed than ships and commercial travelers. Such closer rela- 
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tions would essentially contribute to the solution of the difficult and 
important question of terms of payment. 

1 append trade reports from the consular agents at Damascus, Haifa, 
and Ti'ipoli. 

G. BiE Ravndal, Consul. 

Beirut, October S6, 1901. 



REPORT FROM CONSULAR AGENCT AT DAMASCUS. 

Trade has not been satisfactory during the year, on account of the 
fluctuations of the stock market and the reported serious losses sus- 
tained by merchants at Beirut, which depressed business in Damascus. 

CROPS. 

The great deficit in the rainfall of last winter occasioned serious 
loss to uie crops. Only about one-half of the normal yield of wheat, 
barley, and other kinds of grain was harvested. Prices of cereals 
went up for a time to $1.22 per bushel for wheat and 67 cents for bar- 
ley; they now stand at 92 and 42 cents, respectively. Cattle and sheep 
also suffered irom the scarcity of water and pasture. 

EXPORTS. 

It is estimated that the total exports from Damascus amounted to 
about $2,500,000, of which $166,477 worth went to the United States. 
The latter figures compare witn previous years as follows: 1897-98, 
$118,188; 1898-99, $134,217; 1899-1900, $172,072. American tourists 
buy in small lots in Damascus considerable quantities of Oriental 
goods which do not figure in our invoice returns. Lately, there has 
been a new demand from America for hides and skins. 

IMPORTS. 

Three million five hundred thousand dollars are supposed to repre- 
sent pretty accurately the total value of imports into Damascus. Of 
these, the United States furnishes only small quantities of sewing 
machines, watches, lamps, rubber shoes, phonographs, beer, cultiva- 
tors, windmills, and wire nails. American farm implements would 
find a good market in this region if properly introduced. 

DAMASCUS-MECCA RAILWAY. 

Great energy is being displayed by the local authorities in the con- 
struction of tne Mecca Kailway. About 25 kilometers have been com- 
pleted, from Mezerib to Daraa. The first through train on this 
section was run on September 1 last, which was the twenty-sixth anni- 
versary of the Sultan's accession to the throne. Materials for the 
new line are being continually brought in via the Beirut-Damascus- 
Hauran Railway, at a reduction of 65 per cent of the usual freight 
tariff. 

Nasif Meshaka, Consular Agent. 

Damascus, October^ 1901. 
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REPORT FROM CONSULAR AGENCT AT HAIFA. 

Owing to scarcity of i-ain, the year has been a poor one. The olive 
crop was a complete failure, the oil pressed hardlv meeting local 
demands. Cereals were of good quality, but only half a crop was 
harvested. In consequence, trade and inaustry suffered very consider- 
ably, and money has not been so scarce for twelve yeai's past. The 
price of barley reached the highest figure on record. 

IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

Of a grand total of $740,200, the imports from the United States to 
Haifa during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901^ amounted to $2,421. 

The bulk of these articles was agricultural implements, most of 
, which were purchased by Jewish colonists, and some by native land- 
owners. The reapers and binders imported from the united States 
are considered superior to English and German manufactures of the 
same class. 

Some American tools, such as saws, hammers, hatchets, chisels, etc., 
found their way to the Haifa market and are preferred to other 
makes. 

A sample store at Haifa containinj^ articles of American origin 
would create a local demand for such wares. Erect an up-to-(£te 
American irrigation windmill, as a 8ami)le, on one of the large estates 
in the adjoining plain of Esdraelon, and it would introduce this useful 
instrument, but natives will not buy unless they see a sample work- 
ing before them. 

Among the imports from other countries should be mentioned Ger- 
man petroleum motors for flour-grinding mills. 

EXPORTS. 

One million five hundred and five thousand and sixty-eight dollars 
represents the value of the year's exports from Haifa, consisting prin- 
cipally of wheat from Hauran, barlev from the Jordan Valley, and 
sesame from the neighboring plains, llefined olive oil of a high order 
has been shipped to rJew York, which also took $3,007 worth of castile 
soap. Native needlework and cotton lace found an increasing demand 
in tne United States. 

HAIFA-DAMASCUS RAILWAY. 

This enterprise is at a standstill, the Turkish Government refusing 
to grant a new concession or to allow work under the present conven- 
tion. The line, now complete to Beisan (36^ miles), as far as earth- 
works and bridges and culverts are concerned, is still kept in good 
order by the railway company, and it is hoped that the Turkish &ov- 
ernment will allow it to be completed, or will build the line itself 
and connect it with the Damascus-Mecca line. 

HEBREW COLONIES. 

The area belonging to Jewish colonies has been largely increased 
since autumn, 1900, In the district of Tiberias, the Jewish Oolonizatiou 
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Association, with headquarters in London and Paris, purchased several 
villages and thousands of acres of good arable land, covered with vol- 
canic soil, on the heights bordering Lake Tiberias and the Jordan 
River. A Jewish colony is being built at Shesharah, in a healthy 
country north of Mount Tabor, and is doing well. Roads are being 
improved by the Jewish colonists; the soil is properly drained and 
cultivated, and modern agricultural implements are employed. Unless 
the extension of these colonies is hampered, they will miprove Gralilee 
considerably and increase its commercial prosperity. 

RUSSIAN EFFORTS IN GALILEE. 

At Nazareth, the Russian Imperial Society of Palestine is building a 
very large hospice for pilgrims. Said society maintains a number of 
schools, well managed and equipped — in the towns and villages of Grali- 
lee, in the districts of Acca, Nazareth, Haifa, and Tiberias — in which 
the Russian and Arabic languages are taught, as well as history, 
geography, and mathematics. 

AMERICAN COLONY AT HAIFA. 

The American colony is steadily improving. The area of land belong- 
ing to it has not been much increased, but trade and the culture of wine 
(Carmel claret) show decided progress. The number of American citi- 
zens residing at Haifa is 71; that of German subjects, 446. The 
colony is usually referred to as German, but the American end of it is 
strong and patnotic. It has had a marked influence on the agi*icultural 
and commercial development of Haifa since its inception in 1869. The 
leading firms of Haifa are members of the colony, which consists of 
365 members of the Temple Society, a Protestant organization incor- 
porated in the United States (headquarters in Buffalo, N. Y.) and in 
Germany, and of 162 Protestants of the German Evangelical Church. 

Gottlieb Schtjmacheb, 

Consular Agent. 

Haifa, October^ 1901. 



report from consular agency at TRIPOLI. 

The campaign of education in the wajr of exploiting the superior 
quality of goods manufactured in the United States has been strenu- 
ously kept up by this agency during the past year, and although there 
is in this part of Syria a conservatism difficult to understand or over- 
come, the results of these efforts are appreciable. This agency has 
also received a number of trade journals and many catalo^es which 
have been placed in the hands of reliable merchants, and it is hoped 
the future will bring substantial orders. 

NATIVE prejudices. 

I beg to mention one instance as an illustration of the caution and 
lack of confidence in new things manifested by Syrians. 
Last spring, in conversation with one of the largest land owners at 
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Hamath^ North Syria, it was learned that it cost from 40 to 55 per 
cent of its value to harvest the grain crop, and that, when ready for 
exportation, the grain must be sold under the stipulation that it does 
not contain more than 3 per cent dirt. The latter condition often 
involves extra expense. In all that vast region, there is not a single 
modem agricultural implementj and crops are harvested as they were 
in the days of the prophets. I thought here was a man of unusual 
intelligence, with wealth and in position to try some of our American 
harvesters; once tried, the v would soon come into common use. I had 
him look over a number of different catalogues. I spent in all thirty- 
five hours discussing the merits of the various instruments. It 
resulted in an order, at cost, for a reaper, a thresher, a horsepower, 
a fanning mill, a feed cutter, and a windmill. Letters were written 
to the different United States manufacturers and detailed directions 
given as to the freights, etc. When all was complete, money was 
asked for to pay for the machinery ordered. He replied: '^I am 
sorry I have not the money now, but 1 am going to Hamath to-morrow 
and I will send you a draft for the amouiS." From that day to this, 
I have received no word from him. 

MACHINERY. 

However, I am not discouraged, and feel confident that, with the 
advent of railroads and returned emigrants with money to invest and 
a knowledge of Occidental methods, there will be a demand for Ameri- 
can machinery. 

The first flouring mill on modem lines has recently been erected in 
Tripoli. In this city, there are nine mills of the rudest kind: Primi- 
tive water wheels, undressed basalt millstones, product sifted by hand. 
The flour is of inferior quality, and a mill on the most improved 
lines is a novelty. This mill has two break rollers and a 15-horsepower 
engine from England, two smooth rollers from Switzerland, a pump 
from Germany, silk bolting cloth from France, zinc buckets and belt- 
ing from Belgium, grain rasher and semoline sejjarator from Smyrna, 
lumber from Kussia, and wire nails from the United States. 

BAILROAD OPERATIONS. 

Modem improvements have awakened the people of Homs from 
their long sleep. Probably there has not been so much excitement in 
that ancient city since Khaled Ibn Waled, with the hosts of Islam, in the 
year A. D. 636, demanded the surrender of the place. In July, the 
contractors be^n the building of a railroad, which is to connect Homs 
with Hamath, Damascus, and Beirut. The road is backed by French 
capital, and is to be completed in fourteen months. 

EMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES. 

There seems to be no abatement in the emigration to the United 
States. Three thousand four hundred and two persons left this port 
during the past year. Twenty-seven naturalized citizens returned 
during the same period. There are 93 such citizens now registered 
at this agency. jLiocal bankers inform us that $268,000 has been 
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received from emigrantb in America, and to this sum should be added 
thousands of dollars brought bv the returning emigrants themselves. 
Strange to say, at least two-thirdfs of the people who leave this place for 
the United States are females, many of them married, who leave their 
husbands and children here. They start off with the express purpose 
of earning money and then returning. After a careful investigation, 
it is estimated that over 7,000 buildings, costine from $1,000 to $7,000 
each, have been built in towns and viUages of this district with Amer- 
ican money. Without doubt, over three-fourths of all emigrants 
return. They have no idea of permanent residence abroad. Their 
poverty, low wages, etc., here, and the reports of golden opportuni- 
ties in the west, excite their cupidity; but their love for their home 
land proves too strong to keep them abroad when their object has 
been accomplished. 

CROP CONDITIONS. 

Owing to the diminished rainfall (27.43 inches against an average of 
36), thel)arley and olive crops are a total failure. Large quantities of 
olive oil must be imported or the manufacture of soap must be aban- 
doned. The silk crop is better than last year, and prices also. 

There has been a considerable increase in the acreage of potatoes. 
This vegetable was introduced into the country in 1839 by an American, 
but it was not until about ten yeai"s ago that it was planted extensively 
and then only in the cooler parjts of Mount Lebanon, from 3,000 to 
4,500 feet above the sea. The crop is always a gooa one, owing to 
irrigation, except when the peasants carelessly allow the seed to run 
out, in which case it is renewed from France. 

Owing to the increased impoi-t duty on oranges and lemons at 
Russian ports, there was a considerable loss on last winter's crop. 
This year, the crop is seeking a market in Germany, Austria, and 
England. 

LUMBER AND COAL. 

From Turkish sources, the lumber is becoming scarcer each year, 
which necessitates increased importations from abroad. 

For coal, there is an increased demand; that imported is a mixture 
of slack and coal tar, in blocks weighing about 5 pounds, and costs, 
delivered in Tripoli, $9 per ton. 

ROADS. 

There is a tramway from the port to the city proper, a distance of 
2i miles, capitalized at $44,400, divided into 2,000 shares. These shares 
are now sold at a premium of $13.50. A dividend of 8 per cent was 
declared last year. The road owns 6 tram and 6 freight cars and 30 
animals, and gives employment to 16 persons. 

The diligence road from Tripoli to Homs and Hamath, 131 kilometers 
long, has a capital of $155,400, divided into 7,000 shares, which sell at 
a premium of $22. The profits last year were 25 per cent. There are 
6 passenger coaches, 74 freight wagons, 330 animals, and 225 employees. 
The greatest source of income is from the fares for loaded camels, each 
camel being charged at the rate of 20 cents for the whole distance. 
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BARS TO TBADE. 

In pushing trade between this port and the United States, it most 
be borne in mind that there are peculiar conditions to be studied and 
met. The peop^le have no special regard for the United States, and 
there is no patriotic sentiment to induce them to place their orders 
7,000 miles away when they can get goods from nearer points. Price, 
quality, and confidence rule here as elsewhere. 

I used my best endeavors with one of the most prominent local mer- 
chants to induce him to place a large order for a standard article with a 
United States manufacturer. The American firm replied, demanding 
that payment be made, in dollars, by a bank in New York City. The 
order went to Germany, because it was an utter impossibility to pur- 
chase at this port drafts other than on Paris or London. 

As means of increasing our trade in this district, 1 would suggest per- 
sonal solicitation, displaying samples, cheaper and quicker transit, and 
settlement by draft on Ix)ndon or Paris. 1 have yet to note a disagree- 
ment as to price; the prices compare favorably with those of Europe. 

Iba Habbis, Ccmmda/r Agervt. 
Tbipoli, October, 1901. 



Imports at Beirut for the year ended June SO, 1901, 



Description. 



Quantity 
(reduced to 
American 
measure- 
ment). 



Value 

entered 

(reduced to 

American 

dollars). 



Amount 

of 
duties. 



Countries whence Imported. 



Caps 

Clocks and jewelry 

Cloth and clothing.. 

Coal, patent fuel tons. 

Coffee pounds. 

Copper and brass do... 

Cotton goods and woolens 



Drugs and groceries. . . 
Glass and china ware . 



24.605 

1,664,510 

328,000 



Hardware 

Indigo pounds. 

Iron and steel do... 

Leather 



101,200 
8,265,570 



Petroleum 

Rice pounds. 

Silk goods 

Spirits, wine, and beer 



275,774 
10,068,400 



Stationery 

Sugar pounds. 

Timber 

Yam and thread pounds. 

Miscellaneous 



10,018,800 
*" '169*780' 



1121,600 
46,200 
100,000 
216.500 
172,800 
68,700 
3.519,600 

187,000 
100,000 

160,000 
86,000 
81,000 

210,000 

826,000 

286,500 

220,000 

72,000 

100,000 

288,000 

85,700 

260,700 

1,854,700 



PeroenL 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 



Total. 



8,500,000 



Austria. (Germany. 

Switserland, France. Belgium. 

Germanv, England, Italy. 

England. 

Arabia, England, France. 

France, England, Austria. India. 

England, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria. 

Europe, United States. 

England, France, Austria, Ger- 
many, Belgium. 

Europe, United States. 

Irdia. 

Belgium, England, Sweden. 

France. RusoA, Germany, United 
States. 

Russia. 

England, Italy, Egypt, Japan. 

France, Italy. 

Germany, France, England, 
United States. 

Austria. France. Italy. 

France. Austria. Egypt. 

Austria, Anatolia. 

England, Germany, Italy. 

Various countries. 



H. Doc. 320- 
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Exports from BemUfor the year ended June SO, 1901, 



Description. 


Quantity 
(reduced to 
American 
measure- 
ment). 


Value, 
including 
costs and 
charges (re- 
duced to 
American 
dollars). 


CkMintries whither exported. 


Apricots pounds.. 

Barley do 

Bitumen do.... 

Ckx^oons do 

Curiosities 


502,820 

6,440,000 

221,960 

183,210 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
O) 
00 
00 
00 


El 
A] 
Ui 
Pi 
El 


Dried fruits pounds. . 

Hides and skins 


2,226,148 


f 


Licorice root pounds.. 

Olive oil do.... 

Silk thread do.... 

Silk and cotton mixed 


1,881,600 
340,900 
885,180 


Ui 
El 
Fi 
Ti 


Soap pounds.. 

Tobacco do.... 

Waste silk 


282,260 
850,700 


El 

France, Italy. 
United States. 
England, Egypt. 
Vanous counmes. 


Wool pounds.. 

Woolen and cotton stufEs bales. . 

Miscellaneous 


1,799, MO 
800 








Total 




4,246,700 











Trade wUh the United States for the year e^ded June SO, 1901, 



Articles. 



Books 

Bicycles 

Carriages 

Clothing 

Copper matrices 

Cotton nx)d s 

Cotton lace 

Drugs 

Flour 

Furniture 

Glassware 

Groceries 

Hardware 

Harness and saddlery 

Iron beams 

Licorice root 

Liquors 

Leather 

Lumber 

Musical instruments 



Imports. 



17,400.00 

2,872.71 

140.00 

201.25 

1,023.24 



800.00 



97.20 

260.00 

2,893.45 

50.78 

1,840.83 

5,885.54 

163.75 

8,260.87 



2,150.00 
879.30 
124.50 



Exports. 



S255.84 



802.90 
*88,'988.'67 



87,028.60 
198.08 



Articles. 



Olive oil 

Oriental sundries 

Paint 

Photographs 

Photographic articles 

Provlfflons 

Pumps 

Rugs 

Sewing machines 

Shoes 

Stationery supplies 

Surgical Instruments — 

Tombac '. 

Toys 

Typewriters 

watches and j ewelry 

Wire nails 

Wool 

Miscellaneous 



Imports. Exports. 



$511.52 

8,850.00 

97.40 



800.00 



45,000.00 

760.20 

826.94 

74.23 



71.61 

75.00 

1,765.25 

74,669.00 



600.00 I 



S187.8S 
6,628.81 



8,294.40 
"2,'287."85 



1,365.54 



60,808.29 



Total 101,823.67 1 136.881.81 



Exports *from Damascus to the United States for the year ended June SO, 1901, 



Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 




4 

S3 

1 

5 

88 
88 


$683.20 

8,968.00 
38.00 

1,254.75 

23,005.60 
26,109.80 


njorrelB.... 
Provisions .. packages.. 

«-*• ■■ & 

Sundry goods.. ..{gjfl;; 

Woodwork casesi! 

Wool bales.. 


6 
74 
13 

8 
20 

1 

1 

84 
886 




Brass and copper work, 
cases 


$3,887.70 


Jewelry cases.. 

Lace or needle work, 
cases 


12.014.60 


Manufactured silk, cot- 
ton and woolen goods, 
cases 


222.00 

4,410.00 
89.963.81 


Oriental goods . . . .cases. . 


Total 






166.476.75 











•Imports were nlL 
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Imports cU Haifa for the year ended June SO, 1909. 



Description. 


Quantity 
(reduced to 
American 
measure- 
ment). 


Value en- 
tered (re- 
duced to 
American 
dollars). 


Amount 

of duties, 

(8 per 

cent). 


Ck^untries whence imported. 


Coffee 


Pmmdt. 
270,600 


•37,800 
291,000 
72,000 

27,000 
40,800 
196,000 
63,600 

12,000 


13,024 

23,280 

5,760 

2,160 
8,264 
16,680 
5,088 

960 


Francf^. Heliaz (Mecca^. 


Pry goods and hardware .., 


United 8tate8,Germany, England. 
Hamburg, Greece, Trieste, Rou- 


Lunifcer ......... .«^... .......... 




Rice 


•900,000 
•1,020,000 


maniar' 
India. Oeneva (Italy). 


Sugar 


Austria, Prance. 


TMl^R for rooflng and flnnrlng 


Prance, Italy. 


Machinery, steam-grinding 
threshing mills, agricultural 
implements, petroleum motors. 

Various other articles (as flour, 
salt fish, canned goods. 




England, tfxijlted 8tate8,Qermany. 




Pnmce, Alexandria (Egypt). 
Prance, Aria Minor, Greece, £ng- 




land,'Ru88ia. 


Total 




740,200 


50,216 











•Estimated. 
Experts from Acca and Haifa, Syria, for the year ended June SO, 1901, 



Description. 



Quantity 
(reduced to 
American 
measure- 
ment). 



Value, in- 
cluding costs 
and charges 
(reduced to 

American 
dollars). 



Countries whither exported. 



Barley 

Beans , 

Dunah, white maize. 
Oil, olive: 

Refined 

Not refined 

Peas 



Soap, white castile 

Wheat, from Hauran, etc 

Wine, Carmel claret and Zicron claret . 
Wool, sheep 



Powndt. 
960,000 
680.000 

8,200,000 

•728 

2,906,000 

210.000 

360, OOt 

30,006i 

97,200,000 

•56.900 

21,000 



99,600.00 
9.450.00 
73,800.00 

849.06 

203,850.00 

2,100.00 

12,600.00 

2,584.12 

,166,400.00 

22,760.00 

1,576.00 



Total 1,505,068.17 



Egypt, Greece. 
Prance. 
Do. 

United States. 
France. United States. 
Prance. 
Do. 
United States. 
Prance, Italy, Turkey. 
Egypt, Germany. 
Prance. 



•Gallons. 

Imports and exports between Haifa, Syria, and the United States for ike year ended June SO 

1901. 



Articles. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Antiquities 








947 00 


Brandy 








26.70 


Canned goods . . . 




996.00 
256.00 
463.00 






Dry goods 








Hardware 








Laces 






118.76 


Machinery, agricultural implements, parts of vehi- 
cles 




1,606.00 






Olive oil: 

Refined gallons. . 




728 

1,080 

10,602 

84,933* 


828.07 


Not refined T. .do 






716.60 


Olives, pickled pounds . . 






201.70 


Soap, wnlte castile do 






3,007.20 


Sundries, samples 






117.50 












Total 




2,421.00 




5,068.58 
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Imports at Tripoli for the year ended June SO, 1901, 



Description. 



Quantity 

(reduced to 

American 

measore- 

ment). 



Value en- 
tered (re- 
duced to 
American 
dollars). 



Amount 
of duties. 



Countries whence imported. 



Sonr tons.. 

Ck>ffee do... 

Petroleum cases.. 

Rice tons. 

Salt do... 

Cotton threads bales. 

Hides and leather pieces. 

Hardware and ironmongery, 
tons. 

Dry goods 

Paper and stationery 

Sundries 



Total. 



974 
66 
61,000 
1,000 
8,500 
6,700 
12,000 
900 



178,000 
19,500 
78,500 
55,000 
62,500 
850,000 
150,000 
52,500 

225,000 
80,000 
465,000 



Percent 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 



1,556,000 



Russia, France, Austria. 

Austria, England. 

Russia. 

Egypt. Burma, Italy. 

Asia Minor, Csrprus. 

Austria, England. 

China, India, France. 

Germany, England, United 

States. 
England, Qermany. 
Austria, (Germany. 



Exportsfrom Tripoli for the year ended June SO, 1901, 



Description. 



Quantity 
(reduced to 
American 



ment). 



Value, in- 
cluding costs 
and charges 
(reduced to 

American 
dollars). 



Countries whither exported. 



Bcurley 

Wheat, lentils, beans, etc. 
Lemons and oranges 



..tons.. 
..do.... 
.cases 



Soap 

Silk threads and waste silk. 

Dried cocoons 

Wool 



..tons.. 
..do... 
..do... 
.bales, 



Skins 

Licorice root . 



Sponges. 
Sundries., 



.pieces. 



Total. 



88.000 

850 

210,000 

475 

85 

95 

...4,900 



.85,000 



11,125,000 
60,000 
250,000 

75,000 
850,000 
225,000 
189,500 

50,000 
15,000 

60.000 
30,000 



8,088,500 



England, France. 

England, France, Egypt. 

Russia, (Germany, inland, 

^ Egypt 

Egypt 

France. 

Do. 
Germany, England, United 

States. 
France, Qermany. 
Alexandretta to United 

States. 
France, United States. 



ImporU and exports between Tripoli and the United States for the year ended June SO, 1901. 



Articles. 



Imports. Exports. 



Bicycles 

Hardware, including wire nails . 

Leather 

Pumps 

Sundries 

Cotton lace 

Oriental goods 

Provisions 



Total. 



S250.00 

880.00 

760.00 

1.676.00 

1,487.00 



7,862.00 



1209.10 
4.885.70 
1,869,79 
5,954.22 
80,500.80 



102,419.61 



EBZEBUM. 

The commercial and indastrial conditions existing in Erzenun are 
the same as those of last year. 

There is no reason why we should not have the largCMSt share of trade 
in this market. American goods have a high reputation all over Tur- 
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key for their durability and perfection. To extend our commerce, we 
should have an office in Constantinople with full lines of American 
products, and four branches, one in JBeirut, one in Salonica, one in 
Smyrna, and one in Trebizond. Such establishments will prove very 
beneficial for the introduction of our products. 

Sample rooms and commission agents are good, but it is too late 
now for such methods. Orders are very seldom given in Turkey; 
people think of what they need in the evening and want to buy it in 
the morning, after having examined it five times. In view of Euro- 
pean competition, we should not waste time, but take up this matter at 
once. 

The imports and exports of Erzerum for the six months ended June 
30, 1901, differ not materially from those of previous years. 

The total imports were $1,365,540, of which England sold $359,354 
worth of calico, prints, linen, muslin, handkerchiefs, tea, cotton yam, 
and other cotton goods; France sold $119,798 worth of coffee, sugar, 
silk goods, soap, and other articles; Germany sold $219,196 worth of 
woolen goods, lamps, cutlery, furniture, jewelry, and plated ware; 
Belgium sold $106,895 worth of cotton goods, cloth, paper, cotton 
yarn, and other articles; Italy sold $152,779 worth of cigarette paper, 
spirits, wine, drugs, matches, leather, etc.; Austria sold $80,794 of 

fflassware, cloth, furniture, woolen goods, woolen yam, etc.; the 
Jnited States sold $8,961 worth of lamps, camping beds, steam cook- 
ers, cloth remnants, and sewing machines; Russia sold $146,969 of 
petroleum, horses, prints, rubber shoes, spirits, etc. ; and Persia sold 
$170,794 worth of rugs, wool, silk goods, Persian tobacco, etc. The 
export to Euroi)e amounted to $189,664, consisting mainly of furs 
($59,398) to Russia, hides ($44,974) to France, linseed ($11,000) to 
France, and walnut wood ($56,900) to France. The export to Turkish 
provinces amounted to $695,^2, and was composed of dried beef, cat- 
tle, horses, wheat, etc. 

EMIGRATION. 

About two hundred families have left this country since January, 
1901. Fifty of them were able to go to the United States, and the 
others went to Russia. All would have gone to the United States 
were it not for the necessity of having some cash in their possession, 
and for the restriction on account of infectious disease. Tne latter is 
not considered of much importance, as they get through nevertheless; 
some who have visible diseases, 1 am told, enter the United States 
through Canada. It would be a good thing to have a rule requiring a 
bill of health, visaed by the consuls, for immigrants entering the United 
States. This would protect the country from infection. 

UNITED STATES VEESUS FOKEIGN GOODS. 

Some American goods find their way te Erzerum, but their consump- 
tion is slow, owing te the cost. 

The goods which should in future meet with recognition are: Stoves, 
lamps, watehes, sewing machines, cotton cloth, clocks, wire nails, 
leatner, carriages, wheels, and hand tools. 

Carriages are inmorted exclusively from Russia, and this article is 
gaining ground. Russian carriages are made strong enough to resist 
the rougn roads of this country, and their cost is from $200 to $250 
delivered at the frontier. 
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Petroleum automobiles, strongly made, can be introduced if they 
cost only $300 or $400, four seats. The ox cart, which was the favor- 
ite means of traveling for the people here, is now almost neglected, and 
the carriage is taking its place. 

AORIGULTUBE. 

It is becoming evident that a change will have to be made in the 
methods of cultivating, harvesting, and preparing the gi*ain for the 
market. This will open the field for agricultural machinery of a light 
but durable kind. 

Mr. Vanetzian, Dervish Effendi, Bogos Djivanian, and Mr. Mkridis 
are the only merchants dealing in such goods here; but they never 
give orders for their own account, as French, Italian, and (jerman 
manufacturers send them goods in consignment. 

NOTES. 

The coal mines have been granted to the municipality. About 100 
tons of coal have been taken from the mines this year, some 10 tons 
of which were sold in the market and the balance kept for the use of 
the authorities. 

The municipal director assures me that next season, he will be able 
to obtain enough coal to suppljr the market. No price has yet been 
fixed, but it is believed that this will be low. 

The introduction of coal will open a good market for our stoves, 
but I must note that merchants will not order unless they receive the 
credit to which they are accustomed — from 4 to 6 months from the 
date of delivery of bill of lading. 

No merchants here are able to give bank references, as they have 
no business with bankers. Their remittances are through their agents 
at Constantinople, who buy notes of exchange on London, etc., and 
forward them to creditors abroad. No bank exists in Erzerum. 

Vital Ojalvo, Yice- Consul. 

Ebzebum, October 16^ 1901. 



HARPUT. 

The United States consulate at Harput was opened on January 1, 
1901. The two vilayets, or provinces, of Mamouret ul Aziz and I)iar- 
bekir compose the consular district. As is the case with other inland 
provinces, exact statistics are difficult to obtain. The two provinces 
are chiefly pastoral and agricultural. An extensive commercial 
exchange of the products of the herds and of the soil for the wares of 
Europe and America is severely handicapped by the cost of transpor- 
tation to the seaboard. Manufacture is but slightly developed. Most 
of the necessary conditions are present — cheap raw material, cheap 
labor, abundant water power, and extensive coal deposits. Permission 
to exploit the coal mines has thus far never been granted by the Gov- 
ernment. The necessary degree of security is Ukewise lacking, to 
warrant capital in erecting manufacturing plants away from the pro- 
tection afforded by large centers of population. A water power equal, 
probably, to that of all New England is therefore allowed to go to 
waste. 
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OENEBAL GOMMEBCE. 

During the past few years, there has been a widespread, constantly 
increasing, ana most deplorable retrograde movement in the commerce 
of this region. Stagnation exists in nearly every branch. This is due 
to the unfortunate restrictions placed upon the movements of mer- 
chants. It is with great difficulty, and as a favor, that an Armenian 
trader receives a peimit to go outside of his province, and journeys to 
the capital are practically prohibited. While Armenians form but one- 
sixth of the population, the bulk of the commerce is in their hands. 
The effect of such restrictions can readily be imagined. 

CROPS. 

The barley crop of 1901 has been exceptionally good. The wheat 
crop has been an average one. The yield of the vineyards has been far 
below the average. The conditions of cattle raising have been quite 
favorable. 

' FUEL. 

Throughout this district, the forests are disappearing rapidly. No 
effoi t is made to replace them. The price of wood for fuel continually 
lises. At Harput, it now costs $18.80 per ton of 2,240 pounds. The 
valuable coal deposits remain untouchea, franchises for their working 
being rigidly withheld. In the villages, briquettes of sun-dried dung 
still form, as in the past, the chief combustible. 

SECUBITY. 

Public security has been seriouslv affected during the past year by 
warfare between the Kurds and Arabs in the southern part of the 
vilavet of Diarbekir and by intertribal feuds among the Kurdish clans 
of the northern and southern parts of Mamouret uf Aziz. 

CONSULAR CORPS. 

France maintains a vice-consulate at Diarbekir. Great Britain also 
maintains a vice-consulate at that city. ^The vice-consul resides at 
Harput during the summer and autumn. The duties of these officers 
are more political than commercial. Russia has followed the exaniple 
of the United States in establishing a full consulate at Harput. The 
consul has been appointed, but has not yet occupied his post. 

CURRENCY AND BANKING. 

There is no paper money. Commercial transactions are based upon 
the Turkish lira or pound of 100 piasters gold (=$4.40), or more ire- 
quently upon the silver piaster (=4.074 cents). The Turkish lira of 
gold is valued at 108 piasters in silver. One dollar is worth 22.7273 
piasters gold, or 24.545 piasters silver. The English pound is received 
at 109. 25 to 109. 50 piasters gold. The French 20- franc piece is accepted 
at 87 piasters gold. Foreign checks are usually upon London. Bankers 
sell them at 110.25 piasters gold per pound sterling, and buy them at 
110 piasters during the current month. During the year, there are 
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slight fluctuations in the quotations. No banks or branches of banking 
houses have yet been established at Diarbekir or Harput. There are, 
however, many monejr changers and small bankers who buy and sell 
checks upon Constantinople and London. At Harput, there is an agent 
of the American Express Conirany who does an extensive business. 
Remittances of money from the United States amount to about (250,000 
per annum, and the sum has reached $500,000 during recent years. 
The ordinary rate of interest here is about 12 per cent. Traders, in 
dealing with Constantinople and other wholesale centers, usually remit 
one-half of the value of merchandise with the order and give notes for 
three or four months for the remaining half. 

There ai*e no charges for licenses for merchants or conunercial 
travelers. 



TRADE CONDmONS IN THE VILAYET OP DIARBEKIB. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

The crops of 1900 and 1901 were abundant. The same was, how- 
ever, true of adjoining regions, so that there was but little demand for 
the excess of grain in the customary markets, and the price, in conse- 
quence, has been extremely low. 

Conditions have been favorable for sheep rearing and cattle raising, 
the most important occupation of the vilayet 

MINING. 

The deposits of lead and silver, of sulphur and of coal, which are 
fairly abundant in different parts of the vilayet, remain unworked. 
The richest copper mine in Turkey, that of Arghana Maden. halfway 
between Diarbekir and H&rput, is, however, actively workea and the 
output increases steadily. Six hundred persons are employed in the 
extraction of the ore and in the smelting operations. liespite the 
growing cost of wood, the only combustible available, the net cost of 
production is less than 3 cents per pound. This is the price paid by 
the representative of the Government, which reserves the sole right of 
purchase. Transportation to the seaport of Alexandretta costs about 
1| cents per pound. There is evidently a wide margin of profit on 
the sales of the metal, which are estimated to exceed 13,000,000 

S)unds annually. The entire product is purchased by Austria and 
ermany. Both the mining and the smelting are carried on in an 
exceedingly primitive manner. The ore is so rich, containing about 
30 per cent of metallic copper, that were it under thoroughly scientific 
ana competent direction, it would become one of the most valuable 
properties in the Empire. 

SILK. 

Sericulture was introduced a few years since. The production has 
steadily increased, and it promises to become an important industrial 
factor in the vilayet. The raw silk is either woven in the vilayet or 
sold in the neighboring vilayets. The silk factories lately started are 
flourishing and doing a profitable business. 
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COTTON FABBIC8. 



For some years past, there has been a considerable consumption of 
yam from Europe, which is used in the weaving of the so-called 
^'manussa" cotton cloth. This industry is CTadimlly decreasing, it 
being difficult to compete with the cottons of EJurope. 



TBANBPOBTATION. 



A wagon road leads from the city of Diarbekir to Samsoun. The 
bulk of the traffic is, however, by camel or horse pack trains, and 
requires an average of one hundred and forty-four hours of actual 
travel. The bridle path to Alexandretta on the Mediterranean requires 
some one hundred and eight hours of travel. Most of the traffic is by 
this route. Freight rates are usually 1.9 cents per pound by the 
former route and 1.4 cents per pound by the latter. A certain amount 
of freight, chiefly grain, is sent to Mosul, Bagdad, and other towns 
on the Tigris by °*keleks," rafts composed of inflated sheepskins. 
These are quite buoyant and carry heavy loads, which are floated to 
their destinations. Thence, the lignt packets of skins are transported 
by animals to the ports of origin. 

BTATIfimCB. 

The population of the vilayet is 471,000, of whom about 335,000 
are Moslems and the remainder chiefly Christians. The area of the 
vilayet is 18,074 square miles, giving a distribution of 26 people to the 
square mile. The financial condition of the vilayet for the past vear 
was as follows: 

Revenue: 

Tithes $363,680 

Sheep tax 176,590 

Military exemption tax 71,020 

Customs dues 44,270 

Other sources 283,140 

Total 928,700 

Expenditure: 

Contribution to Fourth Anhy Corps 266,620 

Local expenditure 243,250 

Contribution to ministry of war 111,890 

Contribution to ministry of finance 68,110 

Contribution to ministry of marine 81,130 

Contribution to ministry of civil list 21,890 

Local military and police 132,810 

Total 874,700 

OOMMEBCB. 

The merchants of Diarbekir purchase almost exclusively from whole- 
sale houses at Constantinople. Aleppo, and Beirut There are practi- 
cally no direct dealings witn manufacturers in any country. The 
same condition of affairs exists with re^rd to exportations, nearly all 
transactions being done through commission agents. 

The foUowing are the approximate figures for the imports and 
exports of the vilayet: 
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Imports into the vilayet of Diarbekir during the year 1900. 



Articles. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Ck>untry or place of origiii. 



From foreign countries: 

Calicoes pounds. 

Yams do... 

Hardware 

Prints yards. 

Woolen goods 

Petroleum cases. 

Iron pounds. 

Linen yards. 

Sugar pounds. 

Coffee do... 

Leather 

Cotton handkerchiefs number. 



Sacks pounds. 

Buffalo hides 

Feszes number. 

Dyes pounds. 

Paper 

Inoigo pounds. 

Carpets number. 

Sheet copper pounds. 

Sewing machines number. 

Other articles 



Total. 



Prom other proylnces: 

Soap pounds. 

Salt do... 

Raw cotton do... 

Rope, cord, twine do... 

Dates do... 



900,000 
900,000 



866,660 



80,000 
983,840 
660.000 
840,000 
280,000 



888,400 



280,000 



80,000 
126,000 



8,400 

800 

87,880 

76 



840,000 
2,100,000 
224.000 
168,000 
168,000 



Total 

Total imports . 



8248,250 
221,860 

188,780 



66,650 
66,650 
44,270 
44,270 
44,270, 
89,880 
85,610 
26,760 



22,870 
22,870 
22,870 
19,940 
19,940 
18.620 
8,760 
8.760 
2,160 
121,620 



1,297,110 



866,660 

44,272 

18,000 

18,130 

6,860 



147,402 



1,444,612 



United Kingdom. 

United Kingdom, four- 
fifths; Adana. one-fifth. 

France. Germany, AusMa. 

United Kingdom. 

France. Germany. Austria. 

Russia. 

Sweden. United Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France, RusBla, Austria. 

France. 

France, Germany. Austria. 

United Kingdom, o n e- 
fourth; Tokat. one-half; 
Constantinople, one- 
fourth. 

United Kingdom. 

India. China. 

Austria. 

Germany. 

France, Germany. Austria. 

India. 

Persia. 

United Kingdom. 

United States. 



Aleppo. 

Saird (vilayet of Bitlls). 

Mamouret ul Azlx. 

Aleppo. 

Bagdad. 



Exports from the vilayet of Diarbekir duriny the year 1900. 



Articles. 



Quantity. Value. 



Destination. 



(a) To foreign countries: 
Wool 



.poi|nd8. 



Copper 

Valonia 

Goatskins and sheepskins. . 

Mohair 

Furs 

Almonds 

Gums 

Leather, pieces 

Sausage casings 

Horses 

Mahlamb (dried cherries). 

Cocoons 

Beeswax 



do.... 

do.... 

.number.. 
..pounds., 
.number.. 
..pounds.. 
..r.do.... 
.number.. 
do.... 



2,240,000 



18,000,000 

1,640,000 

180,000 

864,000 

86,000 

56,000 

182,000 

20.000 

150,000 



.pounds.. 

.r.do.... 



168,000 
28,000 



Total to foreign countries., 

(b) To other provinces: 

Sheep 

Butter 

Silk 

Rice 



.number. 
..pounds. 
do. 



Grain 

"Manussa" cotton cloth. 

Timber 

Dried fruits 

Wines and spirits 

Cattle 

Tobacco 



...do.... 

...do.... 
.pieces.. 



180,000 

1,120,000 

88,000 

1,960,000 

2,800,000 
60,000 



..pounds.. 

..rr.do.... 

.number.. 
..pounds.. 



836.000 

84,000 

4,000 

66.000 



$221,860 



890,000 

110,920 

88,640 

76,400 

22,870 

11,190 

6,810 

6,810 

6,810 

8,810 

6,860 

2,670 

2,190 



967,220 



881,790 

114,810 

88,540 

68,610 

26,760 
22,870 
18,620 
U,180 
6,810 
6.360 
8,890 



United States, one-half; 
United Kingdom, one- 
fourth; France.one-fourtb. 

(3ennany. Austria. 

United Kingdom. France. 

France, four-fifths. 

United Kingdom. 

Russia, chiefly; France. 

ISgypU France. 

France. 

United States. 

Austria, United States. 

India. 

France, Bgypt. 

France. 
Do. 



Syria, Harput 
Syria. (Constantinople. 
Aleppo, Harput, Van. 
Erzinjan, Aleppo, Ersemm, 

Harput. 
Mosul. 

Saird (BiUis), Van. 
Mosul. 

Erserum, Mosul, Bagdad. 
Mosul, Bagdad. Aleppo. 
Harput, Slvaa. 
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ExjH/rtsfrom the vilayet of Diarbekir during the year 1900— Con^ued, 



Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Destination. 


(b) To other provinces— Continued. 

Pulse pounds.. 

Iilules . 


280,000 


$3,400 
3,400 
1,000 
8,400 


Mosul. 

Bitlls, Van, Aleppo. 


Salt 




Harput. 
Baghdad, Erzerum. 


OUveoil 




Total to other provinces 




689,820 








1,647,040 











The following tables show the fluctuations of the trade of the vilayet 
during the past three years: 

Principal articles of impwt into the vilayet of Diarbekir durvng the years 1898-1900. 





Value. 


Articles. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 




1221,350 
243,260 
97,300 
63,240 
66,650 
44,270 
53,510 
86,510 
44,270 
87,940 
44,270 
86,610 
81,130 
18,000 
85,510 
13,620 
22,370 
18,000 


9221,860 
243,250 
111,890 
58,380 
66,650 
53,510 
63,510 
44,270 
44,270 
44,270 
44,270 
85,510 
35.510 
13,620 
26,750 
18,000 
18,000 
18,000 


«243,260 


Yarns 


221,350 




183,780 


Pfin^g 


68,590 


Woolen iroodfl 


66,650 


Petroleum 


66,650 


goap .... . 


66,660 


Iron 


44,270 


Linen ....................................... 


44,270 


Sugar 


44,270 


Salt 


44,272 


Coffee 


39,890 


Leather 


36,510 


Cotton handkerchief 


26,750 


Sacks 


22,870 


Fezzes 


22,370 


Buffalo hides 


22,370 


Sheet coDDer 


8,750 






Total 


1,125,700 


1,161,010 


1 22? 019 







' Principal articles of export from the vilayet of Diarbekir during the years 1898-1900. 


Articles. 


Value. 


1896. 


1899. 


1900. 


Sheep 


1267,570 
204,380 
72,970 
88,640 
18,000 
66,660 
66,650 
66,650 
53,510 
898,930 
19,940 
13,130 
26,760 
18,000 


«287,OdO 

221,360 

114,810 

124,060 

53.610 

88,540 

88,540 

75,400 

63,610 

180,000 

19,940 

18,000 

18,000 

26,760 


8331,790 


Wool 


221,350 


Copper 


890,000 


Butter 


114,810 


Valonla 


110,920 


Qoatskins and sheepskins 


88,640 


Silk 


88,540 


Mohair 


75,400 


Rice 


68,610 


Grain 


26,750 


•• Mi^n^iRHR " pottnn clOth , 


22,370 


Furs 


22,370 


Timber 


13,620 


Almonds 


11,190 






Total 


1,881,620 


1,369,480 


1,571,160 







The part of the United States in the commerce of Diarbekir is chiefly 
confined to receiving a large share of the wool, sausage casings (sheep's 
intestines), and leather. During the past few months, the Singer sew- 
ing machines have been introduced, with signal success. Some 76 
machines have been sold at Diarbekir, valued at $2,310. Other articles 
of American origin have not yet been introduced. 
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TRADE CONDITIONS IN THE VILAYET OF MAMOUBET-UL-AZIZ. 

AGBICULTUBB. 

The crops of 1900 were abundant, and those of 1901 eyen more so. 
The quality of the barley this year is excellent; that of the wheat is, 
however, decidedly below the normal. Barley sells this autumn at 20 
piasters per kileh of 50 okes (i. e., 27 cents per bushel of 48 pounds). 
Wheat sells at 42 piasters per kileh of 60 okes (i. e., 60i cents per 
bushel of 60 pounds). No other cereals are grown here. The average 
yield of wheat is 8 to 1. Occasionally, it rises to 12 to 1. The crop 
of cereals, as a rule, is insuflScient for the needs of the vilayet, and a 
small amount is imported. The grape crop has been a decided failure, 
amounting to about one-quarter of tne average yield of the vineyards. 
The price of wine is about double the ordinary rate. The best quality 
now sells at 2 piasters the oke, or 23 cents per gallon. Conditions 
have been favorable for sheep raising, and the price of sheep has 
ranged very low. The available pasturage is, however, insufficient for 
the needs of the vilayet. 

MINING. 

None of the valuable coal deposits in the vilayet are exploited. 
The rich mine of argentiferous galena at Keban Maden has not been 
worked for over twenty -five years, on account of the lack of combus- 
tible and the expense of transportation. 



The production of raw silk steadily increases, and there are two 
flourishing silk factories at Harput and Mezreh, employing a large 
number of operatives. Hand power is chiefly used for running the 
looms, although small engines are employed to a slight extent in con- 
nection with uie manufacture. The products are highly esteemed in 
oriental markets, but have not yet found their way to America. 

COTTON. 

Factories at Egin and Arabkir produce annually about 16,000 pieces 
of "manussa" cotton cloth, each piece being 8^ yards in length. The 
prices range from 25 cents to $1 per piece. About 20,000 pieces of 
plain white cotton, costing from 32 to 60 cents per piece, are also 
produced in the vilayet. Sufficient cotton fabrics are produced to 
allow of a slight exportation after meeting local demands. The 
cotton industry is, however, on the wane. It is difficult to com- 
pete with the products of English, German, and French looms. Dur- 
ing the present year, white cotton — Cabot — from the United States 
has been introduced, and met with marked success. By reason of its 
superior quality and lower price, it promises to displace completely 
the English product which has hitherto held the market. It sells at 
7i cents per yard, while an inferior product from Manchester has 
commanded 10 cents. 

BUGS. 

There is a widely extended manufacture of rugs among the Kurds ^ 
in the western and southern portions of the vilayet. These serve not 
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only for floor coverings, but for upholstery, portieres, and wall tap- 
estrj. The finest quality of ru^s comes usually from Bagdad or 
Persia. Within the past year, the orphanages supported and con- 
ducted by American philanthropy have introduced the weaving of 
very choice rugs, which find a ready sale. The annual exportation of 
rugs has in past years reached $30,000, but is now insignificant. 

LEATHER. 

The art of tanning ordinary leather is but imperfectly understood in 
this region. Saddlers and shoemakers greatly desire a more durable 
quality. Egin is^ however, the center of the manufacture of a 
morocco higxily valued in the Orient. The annual export of the yel- 
low morocco of Egin to Tunis is valued at $12,000. 

WALNUT KNOTS. 

A considerable trade has developed in walnut knots^ gathered in the 
Dersim Mountains in the north part of the vilayet. These are cut in 
the early ft)ring and forwarded to Marseilles by a leading export 
agency. The value of the annual export is about $10,000. The knots 
are sawed into thin veneers for furniture and wall decoration. 

SAUSAGE CASINOS. 

The preparation of cheeps' intestines for this purpose is a growing 
industry. The fresh guts are roughly salted by butchers, and then 
collected at a factory m Harput, where thev are carefully cleaned, 
resalted, and prepared for shipping. They have been forwarded in 
the past chiefly to Austria, France and Germany. Now, a large share 
of the output goes to the United States. One Boston house has recently 
contracted for 40,000 casings. American firms find the casings from 
this region of much better quality than those coming from Constanti- 
nople abattoirs, as they are comparatively free from perforations. 
Casings of the first quality are sold at $44 per 1,000 pieces. The vilayet 
produces 200,000 casings per annum. 

PETROLEUM. 

The Russian product, although of inferior quality, has completely 
displaced American petroleum. It sells at 98 cents per can of 84 pounds, 
an advance of 160 per cent on the current rate at Constantinople. Har- 
put and Mezreh require 12,000 cans yearly. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The chief freight routes into the Vilayet are: First, the wagon road 
from Samsoun, via Amasia, Tocat, and Sivas, to Harput and Mezreh, 
a distance of 307i miles, (495 kilometers;) with its prolongation of 93 
miles (150 kilometers) to Diaberkir. This was originally a fair 
piece of engineering, but has not been kept in good repair. Second, 
the more direct rotwi for pack trains to Aleppo and Alexandretta, 
somewhat shorter than the preceding. Third, a pack road from Har- 
put to Kerassund, on the Black Sea, 250 miles in length. This is used 
frequently in summer, but is apt to be blocked in winter. It is fur- 
thermore less secure than the Samsoun route. It passes through the 
important cities of Arabkir and Egin, and across the highway leading 
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from Sivas through Erzinjan to Erzerum. A fourth projected wagon 
road, also 250 miles in length, and passing through Arabkir and Egin, 
is destined to connect Harput with tne port of Ordou, on the Black Sea. 
This will materially lessen freight rates. The route is partly buQt, 
but the greater portion is still on paper, and there is no immediate 
prospect of completion. 

Freight rates from the following ports and cities to Harput and 
Mezreh average as follows: 

Per 100 pounda. 

From Samfloun $1.48 . 

From Alexandretta 1.48 

From Kerafisund 1. 10 

From Diarbekir 1 37 

From Aleppo 1. 10 

From Sivas 70 

From Erzerum 1. 48 

The extent of the annual traffic to Harput and Mezreh over these 
routes, as represented by wagon and pack IcMids, is as follows: 

Loads. 

From Samsoun and Sivas » 3,000 

From Alexandretta and Aleppo 4, 000 

From Kerassund 3,000 

From Diarbekir 2,000 

From Arabkir and other northerly points 6,000 

Total...: 18,000 

The number of loads annually forwarded from Harput and Mezreh 
over these routes is about 6,000. 

STATISTICS. 

The vilayet has an area of 14,614 square miles, and a p)opulation of 
575,314, or 39 to the square mile. The financial condition of the vil- 
ayet for the past year is as follows: 

Revenue for the Ottoman financial year 1316 (ended March 13, 1901): 

Land tax $133,640 

Trade licenses (temettu) 26,780 

Military exemption tax 74,560 

Deeds 3,560 

Tithes on grain and produce 322,940 

Cattle and sheep tax 10,740 

Rent of public property 410 

Forests 610 

Courts of justice 8,540 

Reg:i8tration of real-estate transfers 9,160 

School tax 8,800 

Miscellaneous 650 

Total revenue 600,390 

Expenditure for the Ottoman financial year 1316: 

Local administration 149,550 

Gendarmery 128,650 

Police 10,670 

Public instruction 8,800 

Contribution for the — 

Support of the fourth army corps 354,270 

Navy 10,180 

Artillery 1,340 

Civil list 7,360 

Various expenses of the Imperial Government 52, 800 

Requisitions from the Imperial Government (havales) 123, 250 

Total expenditure 5->---- 846,870 
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/ It will be noticed that the revenue amounts to but 70 pjer cent of the 
expenditure. To the occidental oflScial, it miffht look as if the vilayets 
were rapidlv approaching bankruptcy. The contrary is the case. 
The table of expenditure represents the annual budget drawn up at 
the beginning of the financial year, salaries, etc., being stated at the 
full normal or contract figures. As the year advances, payments 
gradually fall in arrears, until at the close oflScials, employees, con- 
tractors, etc., have failed to receive on anavemge 30 per cent of what 
is due them. A favored few secure the full amount of their salaries; 
othei's secure much less than 70 per cent. No attempt is made to 
carry the arrearages of the lapsing year into the opening fiscal year. 
This procedure, which is in vogue throughout the Empire, is naturally 
discounted by all in Government employ or having dealings with the 
Government. It is one great cause of the corruption prevalent among 
civil and military functionaries in the East. 

A common method of paying salaries employed by local and provin- 
cial treasurers is to give an official an order for his month's salary on 
a tax collector. The recipient is expected to use all available argu- 
ments at his conmiand, physical or otherwise, to bring about prompt 
payment from those who farm out the collection of taxes. An element 
of uncertainty and dread is introduced into the office of every vilayet 
treasurer from the practice of government departments at Constan- 
tinople, which make payment for government supplies, etc., by issuing 
drafts (havales) on the different provinces for the amounts due. Con- 
tractors and others have to depend upon their luck or energy to secure 
the payment of all or part of these havales. 

In addition, the administration of the public debt received from the 
taxes on salt and alcohol, and from stamp duties, the sum of $13,432. 
The Tobacco Monopoly received $29,015. The Agricultural Bank 
made loans amounting to $151,698. 

The real estate of flie vilayet is valued at $34,800. The value of 
the annual crop is about $2,900,000. The returns from commerce 
and manufactures are estimated at $2,000,000. 

COMMBBCIAL BSLATIONS. 

Foreign wares are purchased chiefly from Constantinople, which 
furnishes about two-thirds of the amount required. Most of the 
remaining third comes from Beirut houses, and a slight amount from 
Aleppo. The trade with Beirut, via Alexandretta, is steadily increas- 
ing. Scarcely any business is done directly with foreign manufac- 
turers. 

The following figures give an approximate idea of the trade of 
different countries with this vilayet, as far as the original source of 
imports or the ultimate destination of exports can be ascertained: 



Country. 


Imports 
into the 
vilayet. 


Exports 
from the 
vilayet. 


Austria 


190,000 
56,000 
11.000 
70,000 
90,000 

6,400 
80,000 
25,000 

7,800 


18.000 


Belgium 


Egypt 


800 


France .' .' 


128,000 
28,000 


Germany 


India ;.... ' '" 


Italy ' 




Runda '.' ■ ! ..** 


80,000 


Sweden 


Tunis 


12,000 


United Kingdom 


120.000 
9.000 


60,000 


UnitedStates . .. 


15,000 
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OOMMEBOIAL RELATIONS — ANNUAL BEPOBTS. 



The statistics of the trade of France with this vilayet would indicate 
that she furnishes 70 per cent of the coffee, 25 per cent of the sugar, 
10 per cent of the tin, 8 per cent of the cloth, 10 per cent of the haber- 
dashery, 80 per cent of the ordinary leather, 20 per cent of the sole 
leather, 40 per cent of the drugs, and most of the candles. She 
receives, on the other hand, 80 per cent of the almonds, 80 per cent of 
the wool, 90 per cent of the goatskins, and all of the cocoons. 

With regard to commercial relations with other parts of the Empire, 
the following are the more important features in the movement of 
merchandise: 



IMPOBTS. 



Sheep from Mardin (Diarbekir), and Moosh (Bitlis), cattle and 
buffaloes from the Karaja Dagh region (Diarbekir), Bagdad, and 
Mosul; flour from Sivas (1,000 sacks annually); skins from Beirut; 
yarn from Tarsus; cooper ware from Tocat; olive oil (36,000 pounds 
for Harput and Mezreh alone), from Aleppo; soap (150,000 pounds 
for Harput and Mezreh alone), from Aleppo; rice and salt from 
Diarbekir. 



Lambs to Angora, sheepskins to Aintab and Sivas, raw silk to 
Aleppo, cotton to Sivas, wine to Erzerum. 

Tne following are the approximate figures for the imports and 
exports of the vilayet during the past year: 

Imports irUo the vilayet of Mamouret ul Aziz during the year 1900, 



Articles. 



Quantity, 



(a) From foreign countries: 

Calicoes yards . . 

Yams pounds. . 

Hard ware 

Prints yards. . 

Woolen goods do 

Petroleum pounds. . 

Iron 

Tin 

Sugar pounds.. 

Coffee do 

Leather 

Buffalo hides pieces.. 

Cotton handkerchiefs do 

Sacks do — 

Sacking yards.. 

Fezzee number.. 

Dyes 

Paper 

Paper (cigarette) 

Inaigo pounds.. 

Carpets yards.. 

Sheet copper pounds.. 

Sewing machines number. . 

Clocks, watches 

Jewelry 

Glassware and cases 

Crockery 

Matches 

Agricultural implements and tools.. 
Other articles 



Total from foreign countries . 



450.000 
117,600 



800,000 
60.000 
840,000 



358,400 
70,000 



17.000 
60.000 
6,000 
16,000 
60.000 



1,680 

625 

28.000 

165 



600 



Value. 



$22,000 

17,600 

17,600 

85,200 

62,800 

26.400 

8,520 

440 

17,600 

7,700 

22,000 

110,000 

2,400 

720 

1,050 

12,210 

4,400 

18.200 

6,280 

^ "00 

iO 

[W 

iO 

90 

90 

50 

90 

10 

M) 



666,800 



Country or place of origin. 



United Kingdom, United States. Italy. 
United Kingdom, Adana. 
Belgium, France. 

France, Germany, United Kingdom. 
Russia, France, United Kingdom. 



Austria. 

United Kingdom, France. 

Russia. Austria. France. 

France. 

France, Italy. 

E^pt. Russia. 

Austria, France. Germany. 

Austria. 

Do. 

Do. 
France. 

Do. 
Austria. 
India. 
France. 

Austria, France. 
United States. 

Austria. Germany, United States. 
Austria. France. 
Italy. 
Austria. 

Do. 
United States. 

Austria, France. United Kingdom, 
Germany. 
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Imports into the vUayet of Mamouret tU Aziz during the year 1900 — Continued. 



Articles. 



Quantity. Value. 



Country or place of origin. 



(b) From other provinces: 

Soap pounds.. 

Salf. do.... 

L4nen 

Rope, cord, twine 

Dales pounds.. 

Olive oil do — 

Sheep number.. 

Butter pounds.. 

Cattle and buffaloes 

Flour sacks.. 

Skins 

Yam 

Copper ware 

Rice 



Total from other provinces . 
Total imports 



420,000 
280,000 



42,000 
40,000 
80,000 
660,000 



1,000 



80,800 

6,600 

7,700 

2,200 

1,100 

8,900 

22,000 

44,000 

5,000 

8,890 

600 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 



181,190 



716,490 



Aleppo. 

Sivas, Diarbekr. 

Trebisond. 

Tokat (Sivas). 

Bagdad. 

Aleppo. 

Diarbekr, Bitlis, Erierum. 

Diarbekr. 

Diarbekr, Mosul, Bagdad. 

Sivas. 

Beirut. 

Tarsus. 

Tokat. 

Diarbekr. 



Exports from the vilayet of Mamouret ul Aziz during the year 1900. 



ArUcles. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



Destination. 



(a) To foreign countries 

Wool pounds. 

Rugs 

Goatskins pieces. 

Sheepskins do... 

Furs do... 

Almonds pounds. 

Morocco leather 

Sausage casings pieces. 

Walnut knots 

Mahlemb (dried cherries). pounds. 

Cocoons do... 

Beeswax do... 



84,000 



160,000 
80,000 

100,000 
67,200 



200,000 



1,680 
14,000 
8,400 



Total to foreign countries. 



(b) To other provinces: 

Lambs 

Sheepskins 

Silk pounds. 

*'Manussa" (cotton cloth).. pieces. 
Dried fruits 



14.000 
100,000 



Raisins 

Mulberries pounds. 

Wines and spirits do... 

Beans do... 

Cotton do... 

?pium do... 
ellow berries do... 

Almonds (apricots) do... 

Honey do... 

Potatoes do... 



84,000 
84,000 
140,000 
1,120,000 
33.600 
1.960 
112,000 
47,600 
84,000 



Total to other provinces. . 
Total exports 



$5,280 

1,000 

66,000 

13,200 

44,000 

6,600 

12,000 

10,560 

10,000 

660 

8,800 

1,760 



179,860 



500 

1,000 

33,000 

44,000 

13,200 

8,800 

660 

8,080 

2,200 

105,600 

52,800 

300 

5,280 

2,200 



278,500 



458,860 



England, France. 

United States. 

France, Russia, United States. 

France, United States. 

Russia, France, United States. 

France, United States. 

Tunis. 

United States, France, Austria. 

France. 

France, E^jrpt. 

France. 

France, Russia. 



Angora. 
Aintab. Sivas. 
Diarbekr, Aleppo, Erserum. 
Erserum, BitliiB, Russia. 
Diarbekr. Mosul, Bagdad, Constanti- 
nople. 
Diarbekr, Constantinople. 
Erzinjan. 

Erzerum. Sivas, Aleppo. 
Duarbekir, Mosul, Arabia. 
Sivas. Tocat, Erserum. 
Aleppo. 



Do. 



Syria. Aleppo. 
Mosul, Diarbekir. 



H. Doc. 320 67 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 



For the purpose of comparison, a statement of the average annual 
imports and exports, for a period of five years preceding 1890, is 
adaed: 



Articles. 



IMPOSTS. 

Cotton yam 

Calicoes and cotton fabrics 

Buffalo leather 

Coffee and sugar 

Petroleum 

Iron, tin, copper, etc 

Fezzes 

Clocks, watches, Jewels, glassware 

Drugs, paints, and dyes 

Matches 

Hardware 

Paper 

Miscellaneous 

Total 



Value. 



1120,000 

72,000 

62,000 

32,000 

82,000 

24,000 

14,000 

10,000 

6,600 

5,600 

4,000 

8,200 

29,600 



404,000 



Articles. 



BXPOBTS. 

Opium 

Cotton and wool 

Silk and cotton fabrics. 

Goatskins 

Grain 

Timber 

Rugs 

Cocoons 

Shoes 

Fruits 

Raisins, nuts, etc 

Wine 

Honey and wax 

Almonds 

Yellowberries 

Miscellaneous 

Total 



Value. 



$282,000 
142,000 
115,700 
80,000 
78,600 
28,400 
28,000 
26,660 
28,920 
12.000 
12,000 
10,000 
9,280 
7,160 
6,200 
82,400 



844,280 



OPPOBTUNrriES FOB COMMERCE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

There is much to favor the growth of commercial ties between this 
region and the United States. Four-fifths of the recent emigration 
from Asia Minor to the United States is from this consular mstrict 
As a result, nearly every family has a member or relative in America. 
An active correspondence is maintained. Return visits are frequent 
Gifts are often sent There are extensive remittances of money from 
America. These have reached in the past the annual amount of 
$500,000; at present, the amount is about |200,000. To factors of this 
nature is to be added the widespread influence of the American educa- 
tional effort at Harput and in the surrounding region. Contact for 
nearljr half a century with American teachera, American methods, and 
American family life has led to a high admiration for all that bears the 
stamp of our country's make, and to a deep-seated confidence in 
American integrity and business principles. There are probably 
more English-speaking persons in and about Harput than in any other 
city of Asia Minor. It will be easily seen that this region is in a 
peculiarly receptive mood for American commercial enterprise. The 
establishment of this consulate, at the beginning of 1901, was naturally 
promptlv followed by efforts to open oirect trade relations. These 
may be briefly noted. 

AGBICUI/rUBAL MACmNERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 

The implements in use are practically identical with those employed 
in Biblical times. About the only modem apparatus is the fanning 
mill, introduced some years since by American missionaries. A some- 
what rude but effective imitation of the American type is largely used. 
The operations of plowing, harrowing, cultivating, reaping, and thrash- 
ing are all performed with primitive appliances. An enterprising grad- 
uate of an American agricultural college, trained in an expermient 
station, has energetically taken up the matter of introducing American 
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machines. An extensive consignment has been received, and will be 
employed at various points during this autumn and next jrear. A farm 
on the Euphrates will be cultivated exclusively on American principles 
and with American machines. The governor-eeneral of the vilavet is 
warmly interested in the effort, and has offerea, for experimental pur- 
poses, a tract of land close to Mezreh, the chief city, where the work- 
mg of the implements can be readily observed by a large suburban and 
rural population. Orders for plows, etc., have already been received. 
Farmers await with eagerness the opportunity to see the working of 
the reaper, which should accomplish in a day what 80 men perform with 
existing facilities. 

The chief difficulty encountered in connection with the introduction 
of these machines is the lack of di*af t horses. Horses are abundant, 
but are used almost exclusively for the saddle. Buffaloes and oxen 
are employed for plowing and for drawing the rude native carts. The 
few freight and passenger wagons on the main roads are drawn by 
horses. 

SEWING MACHINES. 

An agency of one of the standard American machines has been estab- 
lished here, and has met with prompt success. Extensive sales have 
been made, not only in the twin cities of Harput and Mezreh, but in 
the other populous centers of the vilayet and in the cities of the Tigris. 
Within fifteen months, this agency has disposed of 332 machines, with 
net receipts of $9,710. The sales in the different cities have been — 

Number. 

Harput and Mezreh 102 

Malatia 49 

Arabkir 14 

Diarbekir 76 

Mosul 64 

Bagdad 27 

This agency has been in the hands of a competent enterorising 
native, assisted by a female operator. The agent receives ^0 per 
month and his assistant $13.25. Both have also small commissions on 
sales. The American machine has conipletely driven from the mark- 
ets of this district the English and German machines, hitherto in 
vogue. 

This example of how quickly and easily a well-made, thoroughly 
reliable American article can be introduced into this country and gain 
a permanent foothold is well worthy of study on the part of manu- 
facturers seeking marts in the Orient. ^ There is no doubt that many 
other articles of general utility can be introduced with equal success, 
by using similar means. 

LIFE INSURANCB. 

An analogous example is found in the case of the establishment here 
of an agency of a prominent American life insurance company — the 
first experiment of that sort in the region. Within fourteen months, 
seventy policies have been issued, l^e average amount of insurance 
is $600. There is apparently quite a field for American enterprise in 
this direction. For fire insurance there is but little demand, on account 
of the prevalent adobe construction. 
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BICYCLB8. 

The bicycle which I brought with me was the pioneer in this region. 
I have found excellent wheeling in the broad plain of Harput and on 
most of the routes and bridle paths about the vilayet, although the 
abundance of stones causes a rapid wear of the tires. As a result of 
the frequent appearance of this wheel in and about the cities of Mezreh 
and Harput, a demand has sprung up for bicycles, and an agency of a 
prominent American firm has been established here. Another year 
will probably witness a general use of the article. 

TOOLS AND MACHINERY. 

There is a marked demand for American tools, their strength and 
lightness recommending them above all competitors. The same remark 
applies to machinerv in general. An expensive American lathe has 
been ordered here, after unsatisfactory experiments with those of Euro- 
pean make. 

MILLING MACHINERY. 

Active inquiry has been made for the simpler forms of milling 
machinery for flour, cotton, and silk^ to replace the primitive styles 
now in use, and correspondence is bemg excnanged. 

NAILS AND HORSESHOES. 

American wire nails have made their appearance in this market dur- 
ing the past few months, and have begun to displace the Belgian prod- 
uct. As in other parts of the Orient, there -is no reason why they 
should not permanently gain the trade. Horseshoe nails are manufac- 
tured entirely by hand, and there is a distinct opening for American 
enterprise in this direction. The same may be said of shoes for the 
immense number of horses, mules, and donkeys required for trans- 
portation. The customary type is a plate of thick iron, covering the 
entire sole of the hoof, with a perforation in the center. It rapidly 
wears away, and the services of the blacksmith are in frequent requisi- 
tion. Once introduced, the advantages of the American-manufactured 
shoe would be promptlv recognized, and it would easily secure a 
-footing." F F . ^ , 

CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 

American clocks and watches have been frequently brought here by 
returned emigrants and are highly esteemed. A small number find 
their way to ttiis market, and attempts are being made to increase the 
sale. 

COTTONS AND CALICOES. 

Mention has already been made* of the introduction of American 
cabot into this market during the current year. It has met with such 
marked success and the quality is so highly appreciated that lar^ 
quantities have been ordered. There is little doubt but that it will 
permanently hold the market, unless there is a very pronounced 

• See p. 1052. 
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lowering of price and improvement in quality in the case of the wares 
from Manchester, hitherto in vogue throughout this region. There is 
but little doubt, also, that American prints, ringhams, and calicoes 
would easily capture this market and displace the products of Europe, 
if the proper effort were made to meet popular taste. 

This consulate is at present actively seeking to place a competent 
local merchant in touch with our manufacturers, and open the way 
for the introduction of an extensive series of these fabrics. 



The value of the American shoe is thoroughly appreciated here, as 
hundreds of emigrants from the district are employed in the shoe lac- 
tones of eastern Massachusetts. At the suggestion of this consulate, 
a returned ex-operative is arranging to establish here an agency for 
American footwear. There would probably be a good demand for 
rubber shoes likewise, as the Russian and German wares which reach 
this market are of a decidedly inferior grade. 

men's fubnishings. 

There is a lively demand for collars, cuffs, ties, shirts, etc., and a 
local dealer has entered into direct conMnunication with American 
houses. 

BAWMILLfi AND HORSEPOWER. 

All sawing here is done by hand. There would be a good opening 
for the inexpensive types of sawmills, run by water power or hy 
horsepower. 

In fact, the introduction of simple forms of horsepower for a variety 
of usages is greatly to be desired. Looms, lathes, and all forms of 
machinery, native or imported (with the exception of millstones), are 
driven by band power. 

As most industries, for better security, are collected in towns and 
cities, the abundant water power of the vilayet is utilized but 
slightly. Fuel is too costlv for steam power. Cattle, buffaloes, 
horses, mules, and donkeys abound. Existing conditions would seem 
to dictate the extended use of horsepower machinery. 

VEHICLES. 

The American farm cart and farm wagon should find a market here. 
Native ox and buffalo carts are of most primitive make. The wheels 
are solid blocks of wood, surrounded by narrow iron tires, and rigidly 
attached to the axle. No provision is made to overcome friction, and 
the approach of these vehicles is heralded from afar by a gruesome 
creaking. The loads transported on these carts are about one-ten tb 
of what the draft animals could haul with proper construction, while 
the narrow tires cut up the country roads. The arabas, or wagons, 
drawn by horses foi freight and passenger transportation on the few 
modern roads are also ill-constructed, and are constantly breaking 
down. It would probably be advantageous, in view of heavy freight 
rates, to import strong axles and wheels, or the spokes, hubs, fellies, 
and tires, ready to put together. The construction of lK)xes, tongues, 
shafts, etc., could be effected by native wheelwrights, dthough there 
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is a sad lack of the varieties of wood employed in America for such 
purposes. Springs for lighter vehicles would also find a certain 
market 

LEATHER AND SADDLERY. 

There is general dissatisfaction with the quality of leather produced 
by the native tanneries, as well as with that imported from abroad— 
chiefly from Italy. Sets of harness latelv brought from the United 
States have excited great admiration, and there is a marked demand 
for a higher grade of saddlery than can be manufactured from the 
current supply of leather. 

Buffalo leather is highly esteemed here, and the inquiry is made 
whether it would be possible to send the buffalo hides of the vilayet to 
America and have them returned in the form of leather. 

WINDMILLS AND ARTESIAN WELLB. 

The steady deforestation of this country has, as in southern Europe, 
brought about a condition closely similar to the semiarid portions of. 
our Western States. Irrigation has been practiced since time imme- 
morial; but springs are drying up, and the insuflSciency of the exist-, 
ing water supply to meet urban needs and the requirements of 
agriculture is felt more and more keenly in various parts of the vila- 
yet, especially in and near the twin cities of Harput and Mezreh. 
Capital is lacking for any extensive diversion of the upper waters 
of the eastern branch of the Euphrates, which under more favorable 
economic conditions could be most advantageously employed. 

The governor-general has requested this consulate to study the 
feasibility of introducing the windmill or the artesian well. Corre- 
spondence has accordingly been conducted with American manufac- 
turers of windmills ana drilling machinery, local capital has been 
enlisted, and experiments will shortly be made with both methods of 
securing a water supply. 

There would seem to be no question of the adaptability of the wind- 
mill. The supply of water, 25 to 75 feet beneath the surface, is ample. 
During the summer and autumn months, there is usually sufficient wind 
to keep the vanes in activity for eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four. 

Actual experiment alone can decide as to the possibilities of the 
artesian well. There is, unfortunately, no visible evidence of the 
existence of parallel strata of clay, so aesirable as indicating a proba- 
bility of tapping subterranean streams of water under pressure. On 
the other hand, the location of the extensive Harput plain, at the base 
of the lofty Taurus range, largely composed of limestone, would in 
itself offer a favorable factor. 

AMERICAN AGENCY. 

To further the direct importation of American goods, especially 
along the lines indicated above, an *' American agency lor eastern 
Turkey" has, at the suggestion of this consulate, been organized here. 
The manager, who resided for several years in America, is the author- 
ized representative of several large manufacturing houses there, and 
is in active correspondence with other firms in order to introduce their 
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wares into this district and bring to the attention of local dealers and 
consumers the merits and advanteges of American standard eoods and 
labor-saving devices. There is every indication that this undertaking 
will develop into a valuable means of securing the entrance of Ameri- 
can commodities under favorable conditions, and of building up a per- 
manent market. It is planned to extend the work of the agency to 
the other large cities in this and adjoining vilavets. 

COMMBRCIAL EXHIBIT. 

In order to facilitate the work of the above agency, as well as to 
enable local dealers to enter directly into relations with American 
houses, a large room in the consulate has been devoted to the puiposes 
of a commercial museum. All samples forwarded by American houses 
are neatly displayed and provided with labels in English, Turkish, and 
Armenian, giving net prices and cost of transportion, with necessary 
information. It is hoped that this exhibit will grow to be a valuable 
adjunct in enabling the dealers and consumers of this region to become 
familiar with a wide range of American products. The staflf of the 
consulate will spare no pains in furthering the interests of those who 
seek to enter these marsets, and in paving the way for tentative and 
more permanent business relations. 

JOURNALS. 

Many American trade and technical journals are kept regularly on 
file at the consulate, and are brought constantly to tne attention of 
visitors. The large number of persons here who ai*e familiar with 
English facilitates the use of these journals, especially of their adver- 
tising columns. 

DIRECT EXPORTATIONS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

During the nine months subsequent to the opening of this consulate, 
ended October 31, 1901, the following was the declared value of exports 
from this consular district to the United States: 

Rugs and embroideries $356. 69 

Sausage casings (sheep's intestines) 1, 142. 94 

Goatskins 42.76 

Lambskins - 15. 75 

Tanning powder 2. 68 

Total 1,559.82 



In conclusion, I would state that there are excellent opportunities 
for gradually building up a reliable market for American goods in this 
consular district. 

The favoring conditions are: 

First. There is an increasing dissatisfaction with the cheap products 
of Germany, Austria, and even England, which have come to this 
market 

Second. There is great confidence in American integrity and in the 
quality of American wares. 
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Third. The large emigration from this district is almost exclusively 
to America. The many returned emigrants bring back a taste for 
American commodities and facilitate the establishment of direct rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

Fourth. No European house or agency has yet been established 
here. The only existing agencies are those opened during the past 
few months, for American sewing machines, bicycles, agricultural 
machinery, and life insurance. 

The difficulties to be encountered are the following: 

First. The high freight rates and the delay in receiving consign- 
ments, due to 0.) the distance from the seacoast and (2) the lack of 
direct sea communication with the United States. 

Second. The length of time required for correspondence. Two 
months elapse before receiving the response to a letter sent to New 

Third. The diminishing supply of cash in the interior of Asia Minor, 
due to the unfortunate financial condition of the Empire. 

Fourth. The unsettled state of credits, following the rude shock to 
the commercial class of the region during the massacres of 1895. 

Success in gaining a controlling and permanent foothold in the 
market is dependent more or less upon the following factors: 

First. The establishment of direct regular freight lines fron^ 
America to the ports of Asia Minor on the Black Sea and the Medi- 
terranean. 

Second. Abundant use of samples of the articles fitted for this 
market, as indicated above; utilizing the facilities of the commercial 
museum at this consulate. 

Third. The employment, for different lines of merchandise, of 
competent local agents who have resided in America, have a com- 
mand of English, and are familiar both with American business 
methods and with the local needs, commercial customs, and conditions 
of credit. 

Fourth. The sending of wide-awake American traveling agents, well 
equipped with samples, who can study the general commercid field, 
establish subagencies, and stimulate direct trade relations. 

Fifth. Still better, the establishment at both Diarbekir and Harput 
of agencies, conducted by energetic, aggressive Americans, who can 
promptly and effectively take advantage of existing trade conditions, 
and direct the general commercial movement. These centers offer a 
good field for young men combining linguistic talent with business 
ability.^ 

Sixtfi. Above all, a rigid adherence to honest workmanship and good 
materials in all American wares which enter this market 

It must not be forgotten that thus far, the personal equation of a 
German, English, or other foreign trader is totally unknown in these 
provinces. Whether this state of affairs will continue in the near 
luture is doubtful, in view of the plans attributed to European powers, 
especially to Germany, to capture the commerce of Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor. What is certain is that competent, live American traders 
have an exceptional opportunitv now to establish themselves in this 
region and gain such a foothold that serious competition in the future 
wiu become a matter of extreme difficulty. 

Thomas H. Norton, Qmmd. 
Harput, October S8, 1901. 
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JKRUSAIiEM. 

The usual I'ainfall in this country is from 25 to 30 inches. Twenty- 
five inches is necessary to secure good crops; if it is 18 inches or less, 
the harvest is sure to oe a poor one. Last season, only about 14 inches 
of rain fell. After the last week in January, there was practically 
no rain, and the drought was disastrous alike to the health and pros- 
perity of the community. The lack of rain was most seriously felt in 
the southern part of Palestine, say from Nablous (Shechem) south to 
the desert, a distance of 60 to 80 miles, and from Jaffa and the sea- 
coast eastward across Judea, the Jordan Valley, and the great plateau 
beyond the Jordan as far as the desert. North of Nablous, the rain- 
fall was greater and the crops were better. The crops that suffered 
most severely were wheat and barley, there being only half a crop of 
each, and in some sections less than half. As a result, there has been 
a great deal of suffering. The people, however, endure the hard con- 
ditions witJi a fortitude that is simply amazing. The summer crops 
have done fairly well, that is, those which reauire very little rain or 
irrigation, such as duiTa (oriental maize), melons, sesame, etc. The 
greatest suffering is among the cattle, sheep, and goats. At first, there 
WAS a stubble growth on the plains, but even this finally disappeared. 
The fields looked as if they had been swept, so bare were they of any- 
thing in the shape of dried grass or straw. Many cattle have di^, 
while others have been driven to the north by their owners, who hope 
to find better pastures there. Good milk is not to be had, and tne 
meat (beef and mutton) offered for sale is unfit for consumption. 

WATER FAMINE. 

Early in the spring, there was practically a water famine, and skins 
of water brought fabulous prices. Private cisterns were exhausted, 
.and those built for supplying water for the market were not available, 
as the owners were nolding them expecting to reap a still richer 
harvest. The supply from what is known as The Fountain of the 
Virgin waa very limited, owing to some break in the deep underground 
natural canals which feed it. By a considerable outlay of money and 
labor, however, trenches were cut in the earth and the leaks discovered 
and repaired. The price of a skin of water fell at once to one-third 
the former value. Tnese repairs afforded some relief, but the fountain 
at best was never adequate for supplying a large number of people. 
At this time, Mr. Bonnafous, the president of the Jaffa and Jerusalem 
Railroad, generously offered to bring water in tank cars from a certain 
unfailing spring 6 miles southwest of Jerusalem and deliver it to 
everybody at a fixed nominal price. After his arrangements were 
completea, water good for drinking and household purposes was fur- 
nished at the rate of 5 gallons for 1 cent at the railroad reservoir, 
and the same quantity for 2 cents if delivered in the town half a mile 
or more distant. The inhabitants never before (at this season of the 
year) had such good water to drink, and the diseases (chiefly fevers) 
which always marked the end of the summer have this year prevailed 
only in a mild form. To the soldiers, the Jews, and the poorer classes 
in general, and also to many families that are fairly well to do, this 
supply has been a great boon. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The city and country have been generally healthy during the past 
year, with the exception of an ej>idemic of smallpox that swept over 
the province last winter and carried off thousands of victims. Very 
few Europeans, however, suffered. It prevailed mostly among Moham- 
medans and Jews. Vaccination is now compulsory; a few years since, 
it was unknown. There are multitudes, nowever, who escape or 
neglect this precaution. * 

QUABANTINE. 

Strict quarantine has been enforced against Egypt since May, to the 
great detriment of commerce and travel. It is stiU in force, and there 
seems to be no immediate prospect of its removal. The universal 
feeling among the intelligent classes is that this quarantine is both 
arbitrary and useless. At no time has there been any plague in Egypt 
that need cause anxiety or alarm. 

OIL ENGINES. 

Within the past two or three years, oil, or rather gas. engines have 
been introduced for raising water in the orange garaens of Jaffa. 
About 70 of these engines are now at work there, most of them hav- 
ing been set up within the last eighteen or twenty months. A few come 
from England, but the large majority of them are made in Cologne, Ger- 
many. The engines vary in size from 3 to 10 horsepower. I believe 
that only one or a larger size (16 horsepower) has been set up, and 
that was for a mill. The larger the engine, tne less in proportion is 
its original cost. For example, if a 3 horsepower engine, set up, 
costs about $376, one of 5 horseipower will cost about fiOO, and one 
of 10 horsepower about $700. Tne old and time-honored wav of rais- 
ing water is by means of great wooden wheels turned by camels, mules, 
or donkeys, with small buckets attached to an endless band, by which 
the water was hoisted to a reservoir. Only a part of the water brought 
up ever reached the reservoir; the rest fell back into the well. The 
process was crude and very slow, and it required a long time to raise 
water sufficient for an ordinary garden. 

The gas engines have given satisfactory results, although the field 
for their employment is limited, there being but 400 gardens in Jaffa, 
and many conservative owners refusing to abandon old customs for 
the new. 

ORANGE CROP. 

Last year's orange crop was only middling and was valued at about 
$500,000. In a good season, however, this figure is greatly increased. 
Most of the fruit was consumed locally, although about 300,000 boxes 
were shipped abroad, chiefly to England. At the present writing, it 
is impossible to approximate next season's crop. 

REAPING AND HARVESTING BIACHINE8. 

During the past few years, several reaping and mowing machines 
have been introduced into Palestine^ exclusively by Germans and by 
Jews who live ia the Jewish colonies. The natives never use this 
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kind of labor-saving appliances. These machines all come from the 
McCormick Company, Chicago, which has an agent at Haifa. There 
are about a dozen of what are called the "Daisy" reaper in use, also 
two reapers and binders and one mowing machine. There is no grass 
in the country except in a few fields in the German colonjr of Sarona, 
north of Jaffa, where hay is r^jsed for cattle. The ''Daisy" reaper 
costs from $90 to $100; the reaper and binder, $240, and the mowing 
machine, $60. 

FLOUB. 

The effort to introduce American flour into Palestine has not been 
successful. One merchant, a baker, sent an order for 150 sacks of 
flour of 100 kilos, or 220 pounds, each. It was six months before the 
flour reached Jerusalem and the freight was not far from $100. The 
terms of payment were rather hard for the merchant — ninety days — and 
he lost the use of his money for three months more before he received 
the flour. Three kinds of flour were ordered, and the dearest proved 
to be the least desirable. On this quality, the purchaser lost money. 

In all the coast towns of this country, the climate is so moist that 
flour will keep but a short time. American families have found this 
to their sorrow. The climate of Jerusalem is very damp in winter 
and very hot in summer, and if American flour is to be used here, it 
must reach the purchaser very soon after it is ground and be con- 
sumed immediately. No family buys more than a few pounds of 
flour at a time. 

France and Russia can place flour in the hands of the consumer in 
this country in two weeks after it leaves the mills in Marseilles on 
Odessa, and under such conditions there is little chance of Americans 
competing with these two nations. 

LIFE INSUBANCE COMPANIES. 

The Mutual of New York and the New York Life Insurance Com- 
panies are doing a small business here. They have been established 
but a few years, say two to four. The head offices are in Paris, and I 
am informed that all litigations must be settled by French law. I can 
see how such an arrangement would not always be to the advantage of 
the American companies and their patrons. No Moslems and almost 
no resident Europeans become insured; the clients are Christians 
(Syrians or Armenians) and Jews. In Palestine, something over 100 
have loeen insured in the New York Life and 25 or more in the New 
York Mutual. Neither the Government nor the traditions of the coun- 
try encourage people to provide for the future, and the idea of life 
insurance as a means for such provision is quite new to, Orientals and 
they do not avail themselves of the chance with eagerness. Moreover, 
90 or 95 per cent of the inhabitants are so poor that they can not pos- 
sibly afford it. 

CARRIAGE ROADS. 

In June last, I reported that a carriage road had been constructed 
between Jerusalem and Bireh, 9 miles north of this city, on the route 
to Nablous and Damascus.* After some delay, the order (such an 
order must always emanate from Constantinople) for the construction 

*See Advance Sheets of Consular Beporte No. 1101, July 31, 1901. 
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of the second section — Bireh to Sinjil (St. Giles), 10 miles — ^has been 
issued and work is already begun. This beinj? one of the main 
thoroughfares of the country, both for native traffic and for travelers, 
the importance of the work is simply incalculable. The same con- 
tractor, an Armenian, who built the nrst section from Jerusalem to 
Bireh, is building the second. 

GOMMEBCIAL TRAVELERS, ETC. 

A few years since, no commercial travelers came to Palestine, but 
now as many as 60 or 70 arrive every year. Probably the majority 
are from Italy, Germanv, and France, but a considerable number come 
also from Austria and England. 

Russia has a line of steamers running regularly to all Syrian ports. 
The same is true of France and Austria, and within the past two or 
three years, of England, Germany, and Italy. America has no steam- 
ers that touch here even occasionally. I have made this last statement 
in previous reports and it has been denied, but it is the fact neverthe- 
less.* Unless American goods can be brought direct to this market, 
our merchants and manufacturers can not compete with the six rival 
nations which ship direct to the consumers and send agents to display 
their goods. American wares, for the most part, are recognized as 
superior in quality, but superior quality means a higher price. Italy, 
Austria, France, and Germany, on the other hand, send cheap goods, 
which find a ready sale. 

TYPEWRITING MACHINES. 

I was urged, some time ago, by a certain firm in the United States 
manufacturing these machines, to recommend someone who would act 
as their agent here. I took pains to find such a person, one whom 
I knew to be thoroughly reliable, and put him m communication 
with the film. The young man worked faithfully, secured several 
orders, with several others that were conditional, and sent for the 
machines. To his surprise and chagrin, the firm wrote that unless the 
money accompanied the orders, they could not send the machines, and 
fui-ther, that otherwise they could not employ him as their agent 
This is an illustration of what I have said in other reports, namely, 
that many firms do not cooperate with consuls in their efforts to intro- 
duce American ^oods. In fact, I have seldom found a firm that had 
any desire to build up a business here, but I have found very many 
whose notion of business is to sit in an office, receive cash orders, give 
instructions to their shipper to send so many goods to such a place, and 
give themselves no' f urtner concern in the matter. This apparently is 
the modern idea of "building up a business." It is not encouia^ing 
to consuls who are doing all in their power to introduce American 
manufactures abroad. It seems to me tnat goods should be displayed 
in the different countries, and that a live agent should be sent with 
them to convince purchasers of their advantages. 

A WORD ABOUT POSTAGE. 

Of the hundreds of letters received at the consulate from manufac- 
turers and business firms in America, urging me to introduce their 

'See Advance Sheets No. 1308, April 5, 1902. 
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goods, not 1 per cent contain stamps for return postage. In many 
instances, a letter will have only a 2-cent stamp on it, m which case 
I am obliged to pay 10 cents before I can get it out of the post-ofBce, 
and an aoditional 6 cents for my reply thereto. 

POST-OFFICES. 

There are in this city of 60,000 inhabitants five post-offices — Aus- 
trian, German, French, Russian, and Turkish. The Turkish Govern- 
ment does not allow anv mail matter but its own to be carried by train, 
hence the mail of the four other nations goes and comes bjr wagon. 
The steamers touch at Jaffa early in the morning and the mad wagons 
reach Jerusalem two or more hours before the Turkish mail arrives by 
train, as the train does not leave Jaffa until after midday. 

The new Turkish postage stamps (issued during the past summer) 
are so crowded with writing and ornamentation that the figures denot- 
ing the denomination are nearly obscured. Moreover, there is one 
kind for inland postage and another for foreign. These are similar in 
color, but the inland stamp has on it cex*tain writing which is not on 
the other. It is difficult to distinguish between the two, however, and 
there is frequent confusion and loss. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The restrictions against Jews coming to this country are severe, and 
in fact, very few Jews have arrived here for five or six years past. A 
large number of Jews, including, however, only a small percent- 
age of American Jews, left Palestine during the past year, one steamer 
taking away no less than 26 families. They go to Egypt, to the Sudan, 
to Australia, to Canada, and to the United. States. Since the Roths- 
childs, two or more years ago, withdrew their subsidies from the Jewish 
colonists, many of them have become restless and have gone elsewhere. 
The genei-al poverty of the country makes it impossible for them to 
earn a living here, and they are anxious to get away. 

At a few places — say, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Hebron, and Bethlehem — 
there are signs of prosperity, due chiefly to foreign influences, but 
throughout the country the condition of things is the opposite of 
encouraging, and the people are becoming more and more disneartened. 

The Jaffa and Jerusalem Railroad, 54 miles in len^h (narrow gauge), 
after many struggles and after reducing its expenditures to the lowest 
possible figure, nas for the past two or three years been paying a small 
dividend. During the present year, the dividend was larger than 
before. 

America leads all other nations combined in the number of travelers 
visiting Palestine, there being last year not far from 1,200. A dis- 
tinction is always made between travelers or tourists and pilgrims. 
Of the pilginms, the past season brought 12,000 or 13,000 to Jerusalem. 
Russia sends the largest number — 7,000 to 8,000. Pilgrims are pro- 
vided for in pilgrim nouses, hospices, and convents, wnile the hotels 
and tourist companies take care of the travelers. The former come 
also from Egypt, North Africa, Greece, the islands of the Mediterra- 
nean, Turkey, Armenia, and Central Asia. The revenue from these 
travelers and pilgrims is simply immense. 

Selah Merrill, Consul. 

Jerusalem, NovenDbeVy 1901. 
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SIVAS, 

The past year may be considered an averajpfe one for commerce in 
this consular district, unmarked by features of special interest. 

During the last nine years, I have, I think, covered in my annual 
reports the important points in regard to trade in this region, and 
about the same suggestions have been repeated year after year. Other 
consuls in this country have done the same, and one finds a marked uni- 
formity of opinion expressed in the reports on conmierce in Asiatic 
Turkey. 

' Taking the statements for the last five years, 1 have prepared the 
following summary, which presents the most important facts in regard 
to trade m this part of the world, and while it can not claim originality, 
it has the more important element of combined authority: 

1. There are no official statistics available for a commercial report 

2. American goods enjoy a high reputation in this country. 

3. CJommerce between the Unitea States and Turkey "^ is slowly 
increasing. 

4. The people of this country are poor, and goods must be cheap. 

5. American manufacturers and merchants snould study the tastes 
and requirements of the people. 

6. They should have their own commercial agents here. 

7. Circulars and catalogues, especially those in English, are of little 
value in this country. 

8. Transshipments and middlemen's charges add largely to the cost 
of goods. 

9. A regular direct line of steamships between the United States 
and Turkey is of the first necessity to build up trade here. 

10. Samples should be sent for exhibition in the chief cities of 
Turkey. 

11. Oriental merchants expect and obtain from one to six months' 
credit 

12. Prices and measures should be given in terms comprehended 
here. 

13. Goods should be well packed. 

14. They should be exactly like the samples submitted. 

The consuls have frequently mentionea the articles of American 
manufacture which, in their opinion, would sell best in this country. 
I have arranged these ai*ticles in the following list: 

Cotton goods— sheetings, twills, and prints; hardware — screws, 
hinges, locks, etc.; agricultural implements; tools, carpenters' and 
blacksmitlis'; pumps, nand and wind; flour, at seaports; boots and 
shoes, men's and women's; furniture, chiefly at seaports; watches, 
large, cheap silver; bicycles, low priced; clocks, small or cheap; 
paper — cigarette, stationery, and printing; nails, wire; saddlery; 
windmills; canned goods; cutlery; lamps, petroleum; petroleum stores; 
paints, prepared for inside wort; cotton thread and yam; carriage 
springs; rubber overshoes; crockery; hand and foot power wood 
machines; leather. 

Any United States firm that wishes to develop trade in this coimtry 
may nnd in the above summary the whole problem reduced to its 
simplest terms. The consuls are ready to assist the merchants by 
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furnishing detailed information on any special subject, and they are 
more than pleased when American merchants show a liberal and mtel- 
ligent desire to assist them in building up our commerce in Asia Minor. 

AGRICULTURAL APPARATUS. 

This country is slowly awakening to the desirability and, in some 
cases, to the necessity of obtaining improved forms of manufactures. 
In the regions near the coast, there is a growing demand for modern 
agricultural implements. At Samsoun and Amassia, there is already 
quite a trade in plows and small farming implements. A few reapers 
are being sold. The indications are tnat there will soon be a large 
demand for the cheaper and most necessary agricultural implemente. 
There is a great need of corn shellers, and I l^lieve that five hundred 
could be sold next year, if they were simple, cheap, and adapted to the 
small corn of this country. A thousand plows are wanted at once. 
Threshing machines are needed also, but thediflSculty is to find a cheap 
machine that will cut and crush the straw thoroughly with a two-horse 
treadmill. 

Another desirable machine is a small, cheap mill with which the 
poor village people living a long way from any flour establishment can 
grind their wheat. They do not want fine flour, and prefer the whole 
wheat. 

Files, saws, and wood-carving tools are also in demand. 

MiLO A. Jewett, Conmd, 

SrvAS, October «<?, 1901. 



SMYRNA, 

The commerce of Smyrna is worth serious consideration. European 
countries have been reaping a rich harvest in the Levant for many 
years, and the Smyrna district has been well to the fore in the ever- 
increasing demand for European products. Smyrna is the distribu- 
ting point for almost the entire Turkish archipelago, besides being 
the general trading center of Asia Minor. The people in the neigh- 
boring islands are gradually awakening to the necessities of modern 
civilization. The two lines of railway leading into the interior of 
Asia Minor, 250 miles east and southeast, tap a rich agricultural district 
where 3,000,000 people use machine-woven cloth but still wear hand- 
made shoes. Many of these people are buying modern plows and hoes, 
but the greater part of the farm land is turned over with a 2-tined 
home-mtSe spade and the forked limb of a tree used as a plow. 
Wheat is threshed with a flail on a smooth, hard bit of ground, and is 
separated from the chaff by being thrown into the air. There are, 
however, about 20 steam threshing machines operating in the Smyrna 
district. Notwithstanding the primitive methods of cultivation, good 
crops of certain cereals are raised. Fei*tilizers are rarely employed, 
and the same land is replanted each year in the same grain. 

This district managed to produce during the last twelve months 
goods of a value of 121,000,000 in excess of its requirements, this 
ngure i|epresenting the exports for the twelve months ended June 30, 
1901, The yield of figs was an average one, but the prices were 
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exceptionally good. Raisins were not found in their usual abundance, 
but.tne rise m price largely made up for the deficit 

There were good crops of opium, tobacco, and valonia, a fair yield 
of olives and olive oil, and good harvests of licorice root, barley, 
sesame, wine, and wool. 

The emery mines have been worked to their full ca|)acity . Shipments 
of antimony and chrome were almost uf) to the average. This has put 
more than the usual amount of money into circulation in the district, 
and makes possible an increase in imports. European manufac- 
turers, realizmg the opportunity, are stocking the Levant market with 
their products, and will doubtless reap their reward. Belgium has 
practically crowded England out of the iron market, but in order to 
gain her end is selling iron at a loss of nearly 2 shillings (48 cents) 
per ton. 

TRANSPOBTATION, TABIFP, ETC. 

The burning question for American exporters is that of transporta- 
tion. Our goods set the pace in quality the world over, and tiie 
domains of the Sultan are no exception. The United States can and 
does make better goods for the same money than Europe, but in order 
to ship these goods a long distance and sell them at the same price as 
those "made in Germany," we must have transportation facilities. 
Concerted action of some sort in regard to transportation is imperative. 
We not only have no direct communication, but we have no general 
route from 5f ew York to the Levant. * American goods coming to Tur- 
key are transshipped at Liverpool, London, Hamburg, Naples, or Genoa. 
Scattered over so many different routes, the shipments are not suflS- 
cient to get the effectual assistance of any one line of transport. The 
delav in transshipment frequently amounts to months, and is responsi- 
ble tor the discouragement of many shippers, who go no further tiian 
the sample order. During the last eight montiis, the Messagenes Mari- 
times Steamship Company has made weekly sailings from Genoa to 
Smyrna, and goods from America via Genoa have been known to come 
through in five weeks. The freight rates average about the same over 
all the lines; therefore the quickest is the best. Freight rates from 
New York to Smyrna are from $4 to $7 per ton. Customs dues are 
8 per cent ad valorem, but this is generally increased to 10 per cent 
by the exaction of porterage, lightei"age, translation, and examination 
fees. The quay dues vary witn the nature of the articles. Quay 
charges on a few of the principal imports, as noted below, will give 
an idea of the schedule: 

Alcohol per 32 gallons.. 10. 

Cotton goods per hundredweight. . 

Coal .per ton. - 

Iron per hundredweight.. 

Paper do 

Petroleum per case.. 

Rice per bag.. 

Sugar per hundredweight. . 

Woolen goods do 

Many articles are prohibited altogether, such as firearms (except 
shotguns), powder and shot, cartridges, salt (except by special orde:^, 
patent medicines, American pork, all electrical appliances, etc. 

«See Advance Sheets No. 130S, April 5, 1902. 
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BANKING FACILITIES. 

There are in Smyrna branches of the Credit Lyonnaise, having a 
capital of $40,000,000, and of the Banque Imperiale Ottoman, wim a 
capital of $50,000^000. Both of these institutions have American con- 
nections, and their rating can easily be obtained. Exchange varies 
between 1 and 2 per cent. Currency is generally Turkish, being the 
gold pound, value about $4.40; the hsAt and Quarter pound, value 12.20 
and $1.10, respectively; the Turkish silver aoUar, or "medjid," value 
.816 cent; Turkish silver quarter dollar, value 20 cents; the silver 
2-piaster piece, 8 cents; 1 piaster, 4 cents; and the "metallique" cop- 
per, 1 cent. Silver change is scarce and always at a premium. 
Foreign gold circulates in large amounts, particularly the French 10 
and 20 franc pieces, and the English pound sterling. 

TELEGRAPH AND POSTAL FACILITIES. 

There is cable connection with European and all other cities; the 
service is efficient, but the Government restrictions prevent the use 
of a conunercial cipher. 

There are in Smyrna French, English, Austrian, and German post- 
offices, besides the native Turkish office. All the large foreign offices 
have arrangements with the steamship companies for carrying their 
mails under their own governmental seal: the bulk of the commercial 
correspondence is carried on through tne Turkish post. Accidents 
are not infrequent, and man^ postal articles, such as catalogues and 
newspapers, never reach their destination. The press censor is par- 
ticularly severe with foreign newspapers, and few of them find entry, 
unless addressed to a consul or sent through one of the established 
foreign post-offices. A parcels-post system would be of the greatest 
value in assisting trade. The freight rate on samples is almost prohib- 
itive. Several European Governments have parcels-post service with 
Turkey, and through one of these it might be possible to arrange for 
conveying parcels between the United States and this country. 

PATENT LAWS AND TRADE-MABKS. 

Patent protection in Turkey consists of an order, or ''irade," from 
his Imperial Majesty, to prevent a certain article being duplicated; 
violations, however, are irequent. A certain American finn, which 
annually ships thousands of dollars' worth of cotton muslin to Turkev, 
obtained an Imperial irade some years since sanctioning its trade-mark; 
since then, three separate counterfeits of this mark have been made in 
Smyrna alone, but in each instance the firm was able to get the infringe- 
ment stopped, without, however, obtaining further satisfaction. In 
general, an irade will be found of value to anyone desiring to push a 
certain brand of goods. An American trade-mark is protected from 
counterfeit only when it carries the Imperial sanction. An American 
manufacturer of sewing machines, whose output enjoys an enviable 
reputation throughout the world, introduced his product into Turkey 
a few years since. The local manager procured an irade protecting 
the trade-mark, and started to do business on the American plan of 
monthly payments. A large business sprang up and nearly every other 
sewing machine was crowded out of the ma&et. In this instance, the 

H. Doc. 320 68 
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Imperial irade was of great assistance in collecting the monthly pay- 
ments and in recovering the machine in case of nonpayment It is 
generally understood now that the machines are made in Glasgow, 
Scotlana, though they still bear the American trade-mark. 

CREDITS. 

The European manufacturers have set a bad precedent in the matter 
of credits, and are now gradually cutting down the time limit This 
is a difficult undertaking, and many customers are placing their new 
orders in other hands. The Germans have found that their nine 
months' credit usually meant an extension to eighteen, and as their 
goods are now introduced, they no longer offer the advantageous terms 
of three years ago. Smyrna merchants invariably ask cash against 
documents f. o. b., and they will learn to give the same in return. It 
is slow work for American manufacturers to push their goods, in view 
of the combined disadvantages of great distance, irregular means of 
transportation, and short credits. But as our products always lead the 
way m merit, we are sure to win in the long run. I believe it would 
be the height of folly for American firms to abandon the position they 
have taken, of requiring cash f. o. b. New York. The only instance 
in which they can give credit is when their representative is sent to 
establish agencies or to thoroughly investigate the capabilities of the 
local house with whom they propose doing business. There are no 
commercial agencies here of any reliability, and in Turkey almost any 
irresponsible adventurer can get good references. 

DOCKING FACILITIES. 

Smyrna has a stone quay protecting the entire water front of the 
city. Opposite the business quarter there is an inner harbor, pro- 
tected from the open roadstead, which has an average depth of 6 
fathoms. Ships of three to five thousand tons frequently enter this 
harbor and tie up alongside of the quay. Loading and unloading are 
done directly on the quav, and by means of lightei's. Steamers trans- 
fer cargoes at the rate of 300 to 600 tons per (my. Laborers employed 
in loadmg receive 60 cents to $1; the boss stevedore, $2 to $2.60 per 
day. Lighters cost 20 francs ($3.86) per day. Port dues, 1,000 tons 
and upward, are three-fourths of a cent per ton. Light dues, 800 tons 
and up, are If cents per ton. Berthing dues are |9.76 for mooring 
and unmooring in docK; shifting rate, ^.86; towing rates, $6 to $20. 
Towage is rarely required. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR TRADE. 

Show your goods. This is the prime factor in introducing new 
merchanaise. The people are very slow in buying from catalogue 
descriptions. Samples must be sent. Anyone of the following list 
of merchants will gladly exhibit your samples, no matter what the 
line: Avedikian Irferes, Balladour et Fils, Edward Clark, Anglo 
Eastern Company, Bon March6, Thomas Bottomly, A. Solari, or Jac 
Filliputian. Below will be found a partial list of articles imi)orted 
from Europe and America. Many of these are made especially for the 
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Turkish trade, the style in clothing not being generally affected by the 
changes in European or American centei-s of mshion. 

Foreign commodities in general use here are: Block tin, bar iron, 
steel, lead, zinc, copper, coal, cotton goods, cotton duck, canvas, calico 
prints, muslin, raw cotton, cotton thread, woolen goods, cloths for 
men's and women's wear, ready-made clotoing, hats, caps, and fezes, 
woolen yams for weaving caipets, coffee and tea, canale^, crockery 
and glass, cutlery, tableware, drugs and chemicals, dyes, leather, 
matches, nails, and screws. 

There is an excellent opportunitv for American manufacturers in 
the general hardwai*e line^ pai*ticufarly in tools. A Gennan hatchet 
whicn would hardly sell m our 5-cent stores in America brings 75 
cents here; a small jmir of pincers costs 50 cents; a tack hammer, 40 
cents; a small pair of scissors, 76 cents; a 1-inch chisel, 75 cents. 
Handsaws and planes are equally expensive. 

Among other articles imported is paper of all kinds. The annual 
value of this line is $150,000. Paper oags sell well. Petroleum is 
brought from Russia and Roumania in tin cases. Rice, sugar, spirits, 
wine, beer, and butter are among the food products impoi*ted. Oleo- 
mar^rine is prohibited, but preparations of oleomargarine enter as 
cooking oils. Flour came, in 1900, to the value of $500,000. Potatoes 
come from France. Rum ($10,000 worthy comes from America; timber 
for building and furniture amounts to $500,000. One large cargo of 
Pensacola pine last j^ear was valued at about $25,000. Cement, sulphur, 
coloi's, perfumery, toilet articles, confectionery, furniture, rubber 
goods, spoiling goods of all kinds, shotguns of small bore (16 to 20 
preferred), lamps and lanterns, caiTiages, harness, stoves using coal 
and petroleum, agricultural implements, jewelry, watches, and clocks 
are other imports. Many American timepieces are on sale and are 
well received. Our bicycles are also seen on the streets, and our 
pumps enjoy an excellent sale, which is increasing. I believe that 
there is a good opportunity for American manuracturers to intro- 
duce machine-made shoes and harness and cart and carriage wheels. 
The most feasible method to introduce American goods is to send 
drummers or agents with a miscellaneous lot of samples, and to exhibit 
the goods for at least two months in each city visited. This can be 
better done bv the large commission houses at home than by the man- 
ufacturers. I would recommend our manufacturers to investigate the 
facilities offered by the various commission companies doing business 
on these lines. Ceilain houses which have tried these methods find 
their ti-ade rapidly growing. 

The Turkish Government requires everv person traveling in the 
country to have a passport, or '* teskera.'' This is easily procured 
througn any United States consul in Turkey. 

No special license is required for commercial travelers. 

Improvement has been made in methods of packing, and I hear rela- 
tively few complaints in connection with American goods. 

FOOD STUFFS. 

This vilayet (district) produces the greater portion of its food stuffs. 
The native flour is nutritious and makes excellent bread, though rather 
dark in color. Foreign flour is imported for white bread. Large 
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quantities of barley are raised, but almost the entire crop is exported. 
(Jats are cultivatea in sufficient quantities to feed stock. Our Indian 
com is almost entirely overlooked; what little there is raised is of 
very poor quality. The seed corn is bad, and after planting it receives 
almost no attention. 

Beef is plentiful; the cattle are small, being rarely larger than our 
2-year-ola heifers, but the meat is tender andis bought in the market 
(retail) at 7 cents per i)ound. There is no choice as to part, a rib or 
porterhouse roast costing the same as the rump or flank. Small rame 
IS abundant, and fish are excellent. As these waters have been fidhed 
constantl^r for the last five thousand years, fish are not so plentiful as on 
the American coast. There is no means of preserving fish (ice being 
scarce and expensive), and the market is frequently overstocked, caus- 
ing large quantities to spoil. The choice fishing grounds, such as 
small streams or a breeding marsh, are leased to private parties by 
the State. The mouth of nearly every river in Turkey is closed with 
a net at certain seasons, to prevent the exit of fish. 

Asia Minor produces delicious fruits in great abundance. The 
Smyrna fig is of the highest commercial value, there being anna- 
ally exported about 70,000 camel loads of a total value of $1,500,000. 
It IS estimated that 65 per cent of the fig crop ffoes to America. Raisins 
are unsurpassed, the " Large White," the Sultana, and the Black raisin 
being generally cultivated throughout this district. The phylloxera, 
which for a number of years 'pSLSt has been working havoc with the 
native vineyards, is now found all over Asia Minor and the neighbor- 
ing islands, but American roots are replacing the dead vines, and, as 
the disease does not affect this root, new vineyards are rapidly growing. 



EXPORTS AND IMPOBTS. 



Below will be found a comparison of exports and imports for the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1900, and for the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1901. 

Exports and importSf 1900 and 1901, 



EXPORTS. 



Exports to— 



England 

Austria 

PraDoe 

Germany 

Italy 

Holland 

Russia 

RotimanJa 

Belgium 

Greece 

other countries except America . 



Total .... 
United States.. 



Grand total 

Total increase., 



1901. 



fll.554«lM.95 

2.107.486.06 

1.882,998.82 

1,028,609.79 

766,708.41 

1,089,986.48 

666,600.00 

160,770.06 

170,086.21 

89,811.08 

201,696.78 



19,141,288.68 
2,197,948.76 



21.889,212.80 



1900. 



•9,676,000.00 

1.626,000.00 

1,082,000.00 

1,171.000.00 

880.000.00 

1.000,000.00 

868,000.00 

122,000.00 

109,000.00 

61,000.00 

178,000.00 



16,722,000.00 
2,180.184.64 



18,902,184.64 



Decrease (~) 
orincrease(+). 



+11,879.166.96 



481,436.06 
800,99ew8S 
147,890.21 
64.29LG9 
89,966.48 
212.400.00 
28, 77a 06 
61,065.29 
21.688.97 
28.606.78 



- 446.770.77 
+ 17,809.22 



f+ 2,882,84&62 
L- 446,77a77 



+ 2,487,077.86 
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Exports and imports^ 1900 and 1901 — Continned. 

IMPORTS. 





1901. 


1900. 


Increase. 


Percenta«re of 
increase. 


Total 


$12,817,885.95 
492,950.00 


99,762,000.00 
369,000.00 


12,565,885.96 
123,950.00 


26 


Fiom the United States 


88 







It is interesting to note that the percentage of increase in impoiia 
from the United States was 33 per cent, whereas the total i)ercentage 
of increase for the same period was 26 per cent. 

It is probable that the total imports for both 1901 and 1900 are in 
excess of the figures given. As no official statistics are to be had, the 
above tables are prepared from careful estimates made by the cham- 
ber of commerce. 

Below will be found a list of the principal imports from the United 
States, and their value, for the twelve months ended June 30, 1901: 



Beer $800 

Cotton goods 310,000 

Flour 1,000 

Nails 70,000 

Rum 10,000 

Agricultural implements 60,000 

Clocks 2,400 

Sewing machines 1, 000 

Bicycles - 1,750 



Windmills $3,000 

Iron safes 1, 000 

Shotguns, sporting goods, blot- 
ting paper, furniture, lamps, 
lodes, leather, pumps, revolv- 
ers, soap, varnishes, and hard- 
ware 7,000 

Pensacola pine 25, 000 



SHEPPINO. 

Movement of the port for the twelve months ended June SO, 190L 
STEAMERS. 



German . 
Bngliah.. 
Austrian 
Belgian.. 
Egyptian 
French.. 
Greek... 
Dutch ... 



Number. 


Tonnage. 


61 


70,422 


174 


251,649 


165 


200,854 


18 


16,685 


70 


68,061 


121 


217,110 


414 


138,229 


29 


28,898 



Italian.... 
Ottoman . . 
Russian ... 
Spanish . . . 
Danish ... 
Bulgarian 

Total 



Number. 



49 

811 

150 

4 

2 

1 



1,544 



Tonnage. 



68,906 

165,609 

248,478 

5,220 

2,084 

542 



1,467,286 



SAILING VESSELS. 



American 
English... 
Greek .... 
Italian ... 
Ottoman . 
Samien... 



1 


17 


5 


187 


144 


12,486 


15 


4,880 


8,105 


98,100 


U7 


2,082 



Austrian... 

French 

Bulgarian . 
Roumanian 

Total 



3,891 



264 



872 
184 



118,805 



Any ship coming from a cholera or plague-infected port is placed in 
quarantine for ten days. Plague has prevailed in many neighboring 
ports for the last twelve or fourteen months, and as a consequence 
the shipping has been materially affected. 

RuFUS W. Lane, Cormd. 

Smykna, October W, 1901. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 

SYDNEY. 

New South Wales, until January 1, 1901, had a government of 
its own, subject only in a degree to that of England. It maintained 
an army, navy, railways, telegraphs, and in fact all the institutions 
found in independent states. Part of these now go under the control 
of the Australian general government. 

New South Wales is the most important — not the largest — of the 
six States forming the new Confederacy, and Sydney is the most im- 
portant commercial city on the continent, as is seen from the follow- 
ing table of trade: 



city. 



Trade in 1801. 



English cur- 
rency. 



United States 
currency. 



Trade in IflOO. 



English cur- 
rency. 



United States 
currency. 



Sydney 

Melbourne 
Adelaide .. 
Brisbane .. 
Perth 



£86,877,745 
81,606,051 
9,609,812 
4,745,418 
2,18S,8U 



1178,165,796 

158,888,080 

46,715,062 

28,006,576 

10,884,191 



£48,619.860 
81,546,414 
9,106,454 
6,610,064 
9,605,681 



|211,;88,8;9 
153,620,624 
44,801,960 
82,197,075 
46,660,667 



Last year, there were entered and cleared here 3,135 ships, of an 
ftggi'egate tonnage of 4,826,390 tons. These vessels are from every 
country of importance in the world. 

In value of trade, Sydney, compared with cities of Great Britain, 
is exceeded only by London, Liverpool, and Hull. Owing to econom- 
ical conditions in New South Wales, manufacturing is not carried on 
extensively, the people thinking they can be more profitably employed 
in other occupations. 

The imports are estimated at about $100 per capita. 

Some of the principal articles imported in 1000 were: 



Valve. 



Articles. 



Woolen and woolen piece goods 

Silks : 

Drajwry 

Hats, cape, and bonnets 

Apparel 

Boots and shoes 

Bags and sacks, including woolpacks 
Flour and biscuits 

1078 



English 


United States 


currency. 


currency. 


£506,279 


$8,741,197 


186,854 


663,667 


1,821,915 


8,866,8« 


191,607 


988,747 


994,791 


4,841,150 


848,295 


1.694,478 


272,777 


1,327,469 


65.697 


271,0» 
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Articles. 



Value. 



English 


United States 


currency. 


currency. 


£151,268 


$786,146 


187, 182 


818,484 


04,427 


450,589 


861,101 


1.757,298 


61,068 


251,589 


218,444 


1,088,726 


753,009 


8,664,518 


272,586 


1.826,202 


422,078 


2,064,048 


67,286 


827,199 


480,894 


2.096,946 


80,080 


146,170 


282,790 


1,876,198 


1,689,044 


7,788,088 


106,329 


517,450 


468,711 


227,819 


2,008 


14,152 


2,468,027 


11,987,663 


708,160 


8,421,918 


024,468 


4,498,799 


61,016 


248,209 


198,008 


089,273 


67,469 


828,838 


124,449 


606,631 


69,800 


837,248 


849,535 


1,701,012 


888,669 


1,867,125 


665,975 


8,192,802 


90,094 


8.488,442 


120,147 


584,696 


115,989 


564,460 


181,710 


640,067 



Wheat 

Oats 

Rice 

Currants and raisins 

Jams, jellies, and preserves 

Potatoes 

Sugar and molasses 

Beer and cider 

Spirits 

Wine 

Tea 

Coffee 

Tobacco, cigars, and snuff 

Wool 

Leathei* and leather ware 

Timber 

Coal and coke 

Gold- 
Bullion 

Specie 

Livestock 

Bacon and hams 

Butter and cheese 

Candles 

Cement 

Copper ore 

Hardware, including hollow ware 

Hayandcnaff 

Machinery 

Maize 

Malt 

Meats, preserved 

Tin ore and ingrots 



The trade by countries is not available in detail. However, nearly 
$50,000,000 of imports and $52,500,000 of exports are Australian. The 
trade of the United States with New South Wales is more than that 
of all other foreign countries. 

Several American firms have houses in Sydney, from which port they 
ship their goods to every part of Australia, and there are also a num- 
ber of general agents in this city. They handle almost every kind of 
American product, and are doing a good business. 

The collection of custom duties has passed into the hands of the 
Federal Government, and a protective tariff * has been adopted, which 
meets with clamorous opposition from Australians, and may he greatly 
modified before Parliament adjourns. Since the rates are the same 
for all nations, it is not thought that the new duties will materially 
affect the volume of American trade. 

There are two regular lines of steamers: First, the Oceanic, from 
San Francisco via Honolulu; distance, 2,100 miles; time, six days; 
Pago Pago, distance, 4,350 miles; time, twelve days; Auckland, dis- 
tance, 5,930 miles; time, sixteen days; Sydney, distance, 7,211 miles; 
time, twenty days. Second, the A. and A. Line, from Vancouver, 
British Columbia, to Sydney, twenty-one days. There are three 
steamers on each line. 

Orlando H. Baker, Cons^d. 

Sydney, November 20, 1901. 

•See Advance Sheets No. 1201 » November 29, 1901 (Consular Reports, No. 256). 
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Trade of New South Wales with ecuih country during J90o. 



Oonntry. 



Imports. 



Exix>rt8. 



Domestic 

produce or 

mannfttc- 

tnre. 



Other prod- 
uce or mann- 
faccnre. 



Total. 



Excess of — 



Imports. 



Exports. 



Australian States. 

United Kingdom.. 

Other British poe- 

seasions 



$K, 951,640.10)185, 

T8,a»,848.eer^ 



Total British 

countries.. 

Hawaiian Islands . 

Total foreign 

countries 



Total trade 
with all 
countries.. 

United States of 

America 

Philipnpine Islands 
Hawaiian LbIi^^ . 

Total with 
United 
States and 
dependen- 
cies 



4,886,088.86 8,086,066.24 



108,068,061.68 
10,808.80 



24,888,77a48 18,146,846.78 18,768,126.60 



12,448,817.21 
146,260.00 
16,600.00 



,118,870. 
88,616,864.10 



56116,486,686.80182, 
^^^6,851,787.82 '" 



.516,657.8618,485,081.74 
40,208,101.82 8,018,246.70 



8,286,881.66 



7,282,722.10 



7a, 572, 210. 9G 
81,685.78 



26,885,270.48 
18,022.75 



$2,887,788.24 



88,867,481.88 
885,868.58 

86,822,066.88 



9,105,660.20,. 



188,046,805.06 01,725,151.68 



46,154,886.08 



186,870,547.76 



8,684,872.80 
278,560.00 
882,600.00 



15,670,741.84 
161,760.00 
18,400.00 



18,874,760.18 
440,275.00 
885,880.00 



12,610,167.72 4,686,022.80 15,854,801.84 



375,061.15 
12,008,292.80 



2,982,742.70 



20,211,024.18 7,505,815.46 



6,926,885.16 
184,080.00 
885,880.00 



jnEW graving dock at SYDNEY. 

Consul Baker, under date of December 17, 1900, transmits the fol- 
lowing information, taken from a local journal, concerning the new 
giraving dock in the harbor of Sydney: 

It was three years ago that the dock company, with a view to the fntnre as well 
as to the present requirements of the port for docking and repairing vessels, deter- 
mined to constmct a graving dock of such dimensions as to accommodate the 
laigest vessels likely to visit these waters for a long time to come. After much 
consideration as to the most suitable site, it was decided to construct the dock at 
Woolwich, at the junction of the Parramatta and Lane Cove rivers, where there 
is plenty of deep water, and where ample accommodation can be provided for 
berthing of vessels. Like most of the land around the foreshores of Port Jackscm, 
the gronnd at the site fixed upon rises rapidly from the v^ater, and this had to be 
leveled off before the excavations for the actual dock conld be started. 

Operations for leveling off were begun in August, 1898, and the magnitude of 
this portion of the work can be appreciated when it is stated that about 74,000 
cubic yards (124,620 tons) of sandiBtone had to be removed to reach the cope level 
for 560 feet length of dock. A further 71,000 cubic yards (120,870 tons) will have 
to be removed for the completed length of the dock to 760 feet. The work of 
quarrying out the dock proper was begun on March 1, 1899, and the stone proved 
to be of such good qufdity, and so comparatively free from faults, that very little 
cutting out and making good where defective on the sides was required. The 
excavated stone was used for several purposes, including the construction of the 
pier heads forming the entrance to the dock, which extend 24 feet beyond the 
caisson pit, and are 82 feet wide. The stone was also used for the construction of 
a sea wall around the reclaimed ground, a large portion of the excavations being 
utilised for reclamation purposes. Briefly, the principal dimensions of the dock 
are as follows: Len^h or dock on floor when completed, 765 feet; length now com- 
pleted, 575 feet; width of dock at cope ?evel, 100 feet; width of dock on floor, 75 
feet; width at entrance, 88 feet; depth of sill below cope level, 85 feet; depth of 
water H. W. S. tides, 28 feet 9 inches; depth of water, L. W. S. tides, 28 feet The 
dock floor is composed of blue metal concrete, of a minimum thickness of 12 mchee, 
with camber, and a fall of 9 inches from the center to each side, a gutter of ample 
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depth and width beinc: formed alons each side of dock and across front of apron 
for drainage. On each side of the dock there are 6 altars for shoring purposes, 
and slides are provided on each side for lowering shoring blocks to the bottom of 
the dock. The bottom of the dock is reached by three flights of steps of easy 
grade and ample width. The outer caisson qnoin is of Harcoort granite, and a 
second caisson quoin is provided for at 404 feet from the outer one. This will 
allow of the upper portion of the dock being shut off from the lower portion, 
which is a very essential feature when it is necessary to carry out extensive and 
len^hy repairs on a vessel. The vessel can be shut off in the upper portion of the 
dock, while the lower portion is available for ordinary docking work. For flood- 
ing the dock, there is a ctdvert in each pierhead, fitted with penstocks controlled 
by hydraulic ram for opening and closing. 

The caisson is of the floating type, constructed of steel, and designed to raise 
and lower automatically at any state of the tide. It is 85 feet deep by 20 feet 
maximum beam, and uie facings, where abutting on the quoin, are of jarra 
wood. For the emptying of the dock, there are three sets of powerful centrifugal 
pumps, each set coupled direct to a vertical tandem compound surface condensing 
engine, having cylinders of 15 inches and 37 inches diameter, with a stroke of 20 
inches. The discharge pipe from each pump is 83 inches diameter, and the three 
pumps together are cai)aDle of discharging 8,136,000 gallons of water per hour. 
These pumps can either be worked separately or coupled. In addition to the main 
pumps, there is a 10-inch centrifu^l ptmip for drainage purposes. One separate 
surface condenser is provided which is common to the three engines, the circulat- 
ing nump being an independent centrifugal pump, and the air pumps are of the 
single-acting double-bairel type, driven off the crosshead of circulating pump 
engine. The necessary steam for main and auxiliary pumps is supplied bv two 
large return tubular marine boilers, working at 100 pounds pressure. All the 
pumping machinery and boilers are housed in a subst^tial brick building with 
tiled roof. The lenjgth of the building is 96 feet 6 inches, and width 85 feet. The 
floor of the engine room proper is 52 feet long by 26 feet wide, and is 82 feet 6 
inches below cope level. 

For lifting ana hauling purposes, the dock is well supplied with the necessary 
appliances, which include a 15-ton electric derrick crane for lifting propellers 
and other heavy weights and landing same on truck for conveyance to workshops 
or into a punt for conveyance by water. There are also electric capstans for haul- 
ing vessels in and out of the dock. Steam traveling cranes at each side of the 
dock are also being supplied for the purpose of handling shores and other weights 
up to 4 tons. 

In addition to the graving dock, the docking, accommodation at Woolwich 
is increased by an iron floating dock, which has just been reconstructed and 
thoroughly overhauled. Origmally, the dock was of the depositing type, having 
- - - - liich the 



one side or wall only with twelve extended arms or pontoons on which t^e vessel 
was carried. This dock has been converted into a two-sided or double-waUed 
dock, and though in no way diminishing the capacity, this has very materially im- 
proved the manipulation of the dock for raising and lowering vessels and made 
it much more reliable and safer than when m its original state. The dock 
as now constructed is cai)able of taking vessels up to 1,500 tons, and is so placed 
that vessels can with ease enter or leave from either end and can be docked and 
ndsed in less than one hour. 

The flrm, it is claimed, is now in a position with docks and slips to deal with 
a total tonnage of 26,000 tons at one tune, or 10 sei)arate vessels can be docked in 
one day; for, in addition to the two docks at Woolwich, there is at the works in 
Morts Bay a graving dock 640 feet long, and three slips of 2,000, 1,000, and 50 tons 
capacity, and in Johnstones Bay there are two floating docks of 1,500 and 100 tons 
capacity, respectively, known as the Jubilee Docks. At any and all of these docks 
or slips, extensive repairs can be carried out on any vessel, either to hull or machin- 
ery, as they are all provided with the necessary appliances. In connection with 
the new dock are boiler shops, machine shops, and coppersmiths and joinery 
departments. 



NEWCASTIiB. 

The following rei)ort will show that the last year has been a most pros- 
I)eroas one for this district. Labor has been fully employed, wages 
have been increased, as has also the price of coal, while a large gain 
in the number of vessels arriving has caused money to be circulated 
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freely. When estimating the amount of businesH done in this con- 
sular district, account should be taken of the statement of the authori- 
ties here, that but one-third of the total passes the customs at New- 
castle. 

Revenuey 1900-1901, 

Tonnage rates $59,057.28 

Harbor and light rates 52,459.97 

Duty andexcise 469,767.59 

Pilotage 69,804.21 

Harbor removals 84, 065. 55 

Miscellaneous _ 197. 94 



Total 676,252.54 

Revenue for year 1899-1900 576,610.11 

Increase 99,642.48 



Exports otlier than coal. 



Butter pormds. 

Coke tons- 

Copper ingots cwt. 

Copper ore tons. 

Hay and chaff do_ . . 

Flour centals- 

Ore tons- 

Limestone do. . . 

Ironstone do. . . 

Other minerals do_ . . 

Wheat bushels- 

Cattle 

Horses 

Sheep - - - 

Pigs - 

Total value 

Total value last year. 



26,020 

14,255 

16,710 

294 

1,852 

8,770 

48,551 

222 

612 

8,816 

82,208 

5,890 

1,044 

6,697 

1,019 



Bonedust tons.. 1,082 

Other manures do 15 

Meat, preserved pounds . . 92, 546 

Frozen beef cwt.. 50,672 

Frozen mutton do 65, 574 

Onions do 672 

Potatoes do 2.290 

Silver lead do.... 54,930 

Railway sleepers 128,992 

TaUow cwt-. 11,101 

Timber, rough . . . supl. feet. . 1 , 592, 877 
Wool: 

Greasy bales.. 61,276 

Washed do.. 156,200 



$19,476,227 
14,227,398 



Increase... 5,248,829 



Exports of coal. 



Where oii>orted. 



Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia - 
West Australia . . 

Tasmania 

New Zealand 



Total intercolonial- 



Hongkong 

United States 

Java 

New Caledonia 

India 

Philippine Islands . . 

Fiji- - 

Mauritius 

Peru 

Chile 

Straits Settlements . 

New Hebrides 

Sandwich Islands. . . 

Celebes 

China 

New Guinea 

Capo Colony 



Tons. 



787,647 
43,205 

606,043 

187,214 
02,468 

221,973 



1,840,585 



15,550 

168,833 

104,765 

21,587 

82,470 

94,711 

14,488 

6,149 

65,484 

580,255 

55,940 

8,250 

186,506 

4,107 

2,644 

1,648 

8,867 



Where exported. 



Molucca Island 

Dutch East India . 

Ceylon 

Great Britain 

Canada 

GUbert Island 

Ecuador 

Panama , 

Mexico 

South Sea Islands. 

Germany 

Natal 



Total foreign. 



Grand total ... 
Total, year 1899-1900 



Increase. 



Tons. 



8,005 
2,988 
b,200 
1,800 
1,500 
8,728 
«,701 
6,494 
9,870 
888 
750 
4,900 



1,851,961 

8,19(2,486 
2,669,428 

633,064 



Value of coal exported: I 

1900-1901 |8,616,8:5.«10 

1899-1900 , 4,689,844.98 



Increase | 8,dd8,u8U.ai 

I 
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Such an enormous advance in the value of coal exported is partly 
due to the fact that the price was raised on the Ist of January, 1901, 
from $2.19 to $2.68 per ton. 

RETURN OF SHIPPING. 

Number and tonnage of vessels entered and cleared {exchisive of coasters) at the 

custowrhouse, 

mWABD. 



Year. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


1900-1901 


1,S09 
1,868 


2,194,912 


1899-1900 


1,879,198 










OUTWARD. 






1900-1901 


1,592 
1,847 


2,238,522 


1899-1900 


i,84«,iae 







This return shows that the Hhipping at this port has been exception- 
ally heavy during the year. 

Imports, 

Apparel, wearing $208,146 i Kerosene $58,666 

Butter 16,414 | Ores 268,290 

471,520 Potatoes 83,845 

Salt -_- 82,698 

Sugar 48,094 

Timber 104,086 

Other imports . _ 1,606,240 



Driedfruits 28,552 

Flour 47,069 

Oats - 64,772 

Wheat 8,416 

Hay and chaff 84,124 

Beer 41,989 

Wines 8,178 

Spirits 98,208 

Iron, black and galvanized . . . 285, 562 

Machinery 255,666 



Total 3,740,425 

Value of imports, 1899-1900.- 3,104,150 



Increase. 



686,275 



The above is the return of imports passed at the custom-house, 
Newcastle, but the authorities estimate that only one-third of the 
total consumed enters here. The balance is imported at Sydney and 
distributed from there to Newcastle and district. The total imports, 
therefore, according to the customs' estimate, are $11,221,275. 

Imports from the United States. 

Fruits: 

Currants and raisins $12, 404 

Other than dried 16,994 

Glass - 1,105 

Glassware 1,479 

Grease 983 

Hardware and ironmongery. . . 7, 655 

Hops - 88 

Harmoniums and organs 205 

Pianos 821 

Iron: 

Boltsand nuts - 992 

Nails 2,978 

Bar and rod 1,947 

Rails 1,504 



Agricultural implements 

Apparel, wearing 8.875 

Arms and ammunition 6, 687 

Bicycles and tricycles 618 

Blacking 2,004 

Boots and shoes 8, 796 

Brush ware 156 

Canvas 1,814 



Carriage-makers* materials 

Confectionery 

Cutlery 

Clocks and watches 

Drugs and druggists' ware. 

Flour 48,665 

Pish, dried and preserved 63,496 



866 

122 

200 

2,117 

1,608 
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Imports from the United <9totea— Oontinaed. 



Lamp ware $1,557 

Machinery 1,275 

Meats: 

Preeerved 26,148 

Salt beef 1,119 

Naphtha 156 

Oils in bulk: 

Kerosene 111,458 

Colza 585 

Other 4,822 

Paints, mixed for use 267 

Paper, printing and newm;)aper . 5, 122 

Pamts, other tnan mixed 496 

Painters' materials 288 

Paper bags, plain 1,095 

Plate and plated ware 1,401 

Playingcards 404 



Soap, fancy and toilet $1,982 

Saddlery ware 228 

Spirits, perfumes, etc 185 

Others, except intoxicants. 1, 304 

Timber, rongh 8,375 

Tobacco, mannfactnred 8,168 

Toolsof trade 10,219 

Turnery and wooden ware 2, 170 

Turpentine 1,804 

Other goods not enumerated . . 5, 737 

Total 879,550 

Total imports from United 

States, 1899-1900 285,284 



Increase 144,325 



PUBLIC DiPROVEMBNTS. 



TBAMWAYS. 



The tram service has been extended several miles since my last 
report, taking in two pi'ominent suburbs, and another tramway of 
some 14 or 15 miles, which will connect beautiful Lake Macquarie 
with Newcastle, has already been arranged for and money appropri- 
ated for the purpose. This will provide an outlet for people in New- 
castle who wish to spend holidays and Sundays at the lake. 

NEWCASTLE HOSPrTAL. 

Additions to the value of $30,000 have been made to this institu- 
tion. This improvement was much needed, as the former building 
was entirely inadequate. It has been equipped almost wholly with 
American instruments and apparatus. 

POST-OFFICE. 

A magnificent new post and telegraph office is in the course of 
erection, to cost about $150,000. It will be one of the finest public 
buildings in New South Wales. It occupies a site in the principal 
street of the city, and will answer all the postal and telegraphic 
requirements. 

QUARANTINE. 

A quarantine station has been built 3 miles north of Newcastle to 
receive all patients afflicted with any contagious disease. Heretofore, 
this port has been extremely fortunate in not having any disease of a 
highly dangerous character, but on account of its being an open port, 
such a condition is liable to obtain at any time. 



HARBOR IMPROVBBIBNTS. 

A large amount of money has been expended in Improving the 
harbor during the past year. Dredges have been working night and 
day removing silt and deepening the harbor. The inner bi^in is being 
dredged, and when finished will have a depth of 30 feet of water. 
Along the inner basin, a large extent of wharfage has been built, 
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upon which three of the latest improved traveling cranes have been 
erected, which will greatly expedite the matter of loading ships with 
coal. Three more are to be erected, when it is hoped that there will 
be far less cause for delay than there has been in the past. The dike 
upon which the coal has been loaded for years is still being extended, 
and when completed there will be a number of miles of this wharf. 
It is intended to immediately remove all the present standing hydraulic 
cranes and put in their places traveling cranes. 

A scheme is now being proposed, which doubtless will be carried 
through, for the deepening of the entire harbor to 30 feet. Private 
companies are estimating upon the matter. 

GRAVINa DOCK. 

A parliamentary committee visited Newcastle a short time ago for 
the purpose of receiving evidence in regard to the plan for the erection 
of a graving dock. Evidence was also taken in Sydney, and, with 
but a single exception, all was favorable to the erection of this grav- 
ing dock by the Government. Doubtless, work will be commenced at 
once. Such a dock would be a great saving to ships that need clean- 
ing and repairs. 

One thing that is greatly needed is a proper chart, not only of the 
coast of New South Wales, but of the entire South Pacific. Com- 
plaints are frequently made by masters of vessels that no such chart 
is in existence, and that no matter how imperfect it might be, it 
would form a basis which could easily be corrected by the various 
mariners. 

COAL miners' wages AT NEWCASTLE. 

For the information of those interested in coal mining in the 
United States, I furnish the following information : Wages here are 
regulated by the rise and fall of the selling price. At *^he present 
time, the selling price is $2.68 per ton of 2,240 pounds; the hewing 
rate is $1 per ton for screened coal. All coal is filled into trucks by 
the miners at the face, the trucks being placed there by wheelers. 
The screens are erected on the surface, and the coal is tipped into 
them; they have a three-quarter inch mesh. The average earnings 
of the miners for a day of eight hours is about $3.16. This time pre- 
vails in the mines as the standard day, and applies to all classes of 
employees. The miners receive 8 cents of an increased price of 25 
cents and suffer to the same extent on any diminution in the selling 
price. Boys from 14 years of age are employed as trappers under- 
ground and alongside men cleaning coal at the screens. The boys' 
wages are from 49 cents to 84 cents per day. Youths and men (not 
miners) receive trom 98 cents to $1.70 per day. The number of men 
employed in mines in New South Wales is 10,339, and a very limited 
number is employed in Queensland and Victoria. The number of 
boys from 14 to 16 years of age employed in New South Wales is 462. 

THE NEW FEDERAL TARIFF. 

One of the first acts of the federal parliament was ""o introduce a 
tariff bill. * Upon the introduction of that bill, before it passed through 
committee, it became to all intents and purposes law, and a duty was 
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placed upon such articles as were mentioned in the bill. The tariff 
averages so high that there is a great deal of opi)Osition, and public 
meetings are being held. The tariff will doubtless produce hardship 
for some time, and will, to a certain extent, interfere with the trade 
between the United States and Australia. The principle of arranging 
the tariff is not the same as that acted upon by the United States 
Government. The tariff affects all necessaries as well as luxuries, 
and the poorer people feel this to be a great burden. Doubtless, 
many changes will be made in this bill while passing through com- 
mittee. One hardship which will be felt by Americans, as well as by 
all other people, is the duty on stores ordered to be paid by ships. 
This may possibly be changed in the future, but at present, all stores 
on ships in any harbor in Australia must pay duty before they can 
be used. 

ORE-BEDUCING PLANTS. 

Newcastle is well supplied with plants for the reduction of ores of 
all kinds. The largest, located at Cockle Creek, eraploj'^s many hun- 
dred men, and is considered one of the most complete in existence. 
At Waratah is another, which chiefly reduces copper ore and is in 
operation day and night. A nickel-reducing plant is now being 
arranged for, the land having been purchased. 

F. W. GODING, Consul. 

Newcastle, October 27, 1901. 



NEW ZEALAND. 

I have again to report that New Zealand is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. Its imports for the last year have increased very largely over 
those of previous years. For instance, its imports from the United 
States in 1900 were $5,309,365, being an increase of $2,845,165 during 
the past three years. The exports to America from the city of Auck- 
land alone for the last year were $1,912,834.57 and consisted chiefly 
of flax, kauri gum, hides, i)elts, and produce. The exports of the 
colony to the United States for the same period were $2,393,298, against 
$1,672,945 in 1896. A detailed table of imports from our country will 
be found further on. The colony's total imi)orts for the year 1900 
were $53,230,480, while its exports were $66,280,005. These figures 
include specie; but if that item were excluded, the excess of exports, 
after deducting charges, commissions, insurance, etc., would be 
$10,079,660, which, it is said, has been used to pay interest on New 
Zealand's debt of $177,627,250 to the United Kingdom. It may be 
remarked that, during the last five years. New Zealand's exports have 
increased $22,833,084, or about 66 per cent, while its imports have 
increased $20,663,315, or about 55 per cent. It will be observed, how- 
ever, that so far as the colony's trade with the United States is con- 
cerned its imports have far exceeded its exports. A newspaper, in 
speaking of these figures, says they are eloquent of "wonderful prog- 
ress.'* In proportion to the population, the total trade is very large; 
and, moreover, the participation in the existing prosperity is general 
throughout the colony. Commenting on conditions in New Zealand, 
a Sydney paper recently said that, under Sir Julius Vogel's adminis- 
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tration, its imports were necessarily fostered by its borrowings, and 
that, from 1873 to 1879, they exceeded the exports to a very consider- 
able extent; but the people of New Zealand had to recognize that the 
days of excessive borrowing, inflated values, and speculation were 
over; that they must depend upon the soil and upon what they could 
extract from it, and that, having manfully accepted those conditions, 
the existing national organization of industry was the result. That 
organization in itself was highly favorable to production of every 
kind; its resources were diversified, and as a consequence, the volume 
of articles had increased all along the line. 

The principal factor in the present prosperity is, however, the 
ref rigerated-meat exports to Great Britain and other countries. The 
following summary of frozen meat exported from New Zealand for 
the six months ended June 30, 1901, gives an idea of the present vol- 
ume of business: 

MUTTON. 



Port. 



Aaekland 

Qisbome 

Napier , 

Waitara. 

Wanganai 

Wellmgton 

Picton 

Lvttelton 

Timaru 

Oamam 

Port Chalmers 

Bluflf 

Shipments for half year ended December 80, 1900 

Total for year ended June 80, 1901 

Total for previons year , 



Carcasses. 



14,224 

126,951 

105,888 

9,868 

69,918 

265,588 

28,954 

229,825 

57,159 

4,165 

6.000 

18,796 



921,128 
687,278 



1,668,896 
2,089,009 



80.487 
20,997 

"87,514 
119,371 



206,869 
286,085 



444,454 
586,742 



Pieces. 



82,752 
25,818 
10,245 
70,182 
22,418 



161,860 
104.082 



265,892 
829,586 



Weight. 



Pounds, 

886,567 

7,880,876 

6,860,804 

678,875 

4,128,171 

17,758,090 

1,102,897 

12,785,843 

8,474,099 

254,745 

486,511 

988,809 



57,110,287 
40,064,767 



97,194,054 
128,833,167 



LAMB. 



Port. 



Carcasses. 



Weight. 



Auckland 

Qisbome 

Napier 

Waitara 

Wanganui 

Wellmgton 

Picton 

Lvttelton , 

Timaru 

Oamam 

Port Chalmers 

Bluff 

Shipments for half year ended December 81, 1900 

Total for year ended June 80, 1901 

Total for previous year 





Pounds. 


8 


886,760 


9 


281,506 


1 


2,010,572 


8 


231,184 


9 


563,086 


7 


4,863,227 


7 


760,040 


5 


21,406.361 


2 


9,662,160 


8 


2,102,900 


5 


2,093,757 


4 


1,856,460 


1,283,283 


46,708,010 


123.868 


4,549.831 


1,867,151 


51,267,841 


1,489.602 


54,160,014 
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BEEF. 



Port. 



Wei^rht. 



Auckland 

Qisbome 

Napier 

Wi^tara 

Wanffanni 

Wemngton 

Picton 

Lvttelton 

Timaru 

Oamara 

Port Chalmers . 
Bluff 



Shipments for half year ended December 81, 1900 . 



Total for year ended June 80, 1901.. 
Total for previons year 



Puntnd*. 
»9,(B4 
1,474,545 
2,788,680 

1,877,987 

8,832,205 

40,268 

465,434 



151,136 
980,081 
301,678 



14,141,095 
15,586,908 



29,728,00 
81,854,651 



Exports of frozen meat, 188B to 1901. 



Year. 


Quantity. 


Year. 


Qnantity. 


1882 


JP 

28 

00 

2 88 

3 r76 
8 60 

4 64 

6 P76 

7 64 
10 66 
m 61 


1892 


Pounds. 
97,686,657 


1888 


1898 


100,282,453 


1884 


1894 


116,729.104 
128,089,528 
128,887,818 
151,874,890 
159,223,720 


1885 . 


1896 


1886 


1896 


1887 .. . 


1897 


1888 


1896 


1889 


1899 


188,992,760 


1890 


1900 


192,074,451 


1891 


1901 (6 months) 


117,958,898 









Immigration in 1900, 















f^D 


A 








M 




•8 














a 


P 








5a 


? 


M^ 


Month. 


Total 
mmi- 




1 




^ 


5^ 


"1 


P 


1 




£| 


s. 


ll 




ber. 


1 


1 


i 




o 


t 


o 


1 


|i 


January 


1,708 


1,168 


55b 


1,548 


155 


80 


989 


278 


70 


11 


275 


50 


5 


February 


2,042 


1,876 


666 


1,894 


148 


113 


1,150 


378 


68 


4 


268 


66 


81 


March 


2,548 


1,808 


740 


2,378 


176 


112 


1,131 


852 


80 


38 


7d5 


100 


9 


April 


1,885 

1,076 

1,092 

968 

922 


1,812 
679 
707 
686 
624 


673 
397 
825 
802 
298 


1.746 
965 
966 
914 
880 


140 
111 

77 
74 
92 


329 
149 

82 
173 

66 


667 
623 
582 
651 
528 


386 
880 
220 
187 
211 


44 
13 
17 
20 
14 


15 


889 


105 
71 

105 
37 
82 


29 


May 


28 


June 


24 
20 
26 


2 


38 


July 


12 


August 


6 


September... 
October 


868 


664 


294 


794 


64 


69 


574 


151 


Sfii 




12 


30 


28 


867 


576 


291 


807 


60 


20 


548 


168 


21 


13 


7 


90 


6 


November... 


746 


601 


245 


672 


74 


28 


806 


139 


46 


6 


4 


18 


5 


December ... 


1,676 


1,042 


634 


1,444 


182 


83 


1,283 


220 


43 


7 




40 


1 


Total... 


16,243 


11,043 


6,200 


14,941 


1,802 


1,254 


8,924- 


3,010 


458 


166 


1,687 


794 


181 
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Immigration in 1901, 















M> 


•«3 








« . 




•8 


Month. 


Total 
num- 
ber. 


1 


1 


1 


1 

6 


1% 




> 


1 


t 


It 

o 


1 


I 


January 


2,640 


1,671 


969 


2,407 


288 


288 


1,468 


685 


167 


38 


12 


85 


2 


Febmary.... 


1,606 


1,060 


616 


1,415 


181 


47 


883 


40B 


162 


19 


6 


76 


9 


March 


1,308 


884 


469 


1.178 


180 


68 


648 


408 


114 


35 




45 


6 


April 


997 

884 
784 


658 
546 
540 


839 

296 
244 


910 
728 
667 


87 
116 
127 


204 
45 
189 


800 
411 
891 


316 
269 
145 


93 
61 
49 


26 
18 
16 


21 
9 
18 


37 
31 
81 


7 


m.Y...::::::. 


1 


June 


4 


July 


897 
1,066 


649 
782 


248 
854 


882 
971 


66 
115 


122 
185 


m 

660 


155 
214 


60 
41 


19 
14 


26 
18 


188 
60 


1 


Angnst 




September .. 
October 


1,296 


906 


891 


1,189 


107 


276 


686 


184 


63 


23 


3 


62 




1,525 


998 


58S 


1,400 


125 


857 


777 


320 


80 


82 


28 


36 


8 


November... 


2,848 


1,601 


767 


2,060 


279 


418 


1,279 


488 


86 


24 


28 


76 




December... 


2,768 


1.767 


901 


2,462 


806 


281 


1,670 


648 


112 


84 


41 


72 




Total.. - 


18,074 


U,966 


6,106 |16,206 


1,871 


2,414 


9,840 


4,180 


1,086 


288 


196 


702 


26 



Nationality of vessels entering the colony during the year ended December SI, 1900, 





Steam yeesels. 


Sailing vessels. 


Nationality. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number 
of crew. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Number 
of crew. 


British 


116 
286 
19 

1 


846,218 

844,495 

36,841 

762 


6,330 

12,769 

1862 

84 


41 

167 

4 

1 
4 
4 
2 
21 
8 
1 
1 
1 


46,181 

48,024 

2,801 

1,662 

3,904 

4,972 

965 

U,786 

4,812 

1,282 

43 

140 


844 


Ck)lonial 


1,376 


American 


47 


Fi'ench 


21 


Italian 


GO 


(German 








76 


Danish 








20 


Norwegian 








238 


Swedish 








88 


Russian 








19 


Raratongan 








6 


RnHfttylPilj^^il 








9 












Total 


871 


728,811 


20,904 


245 


126,060 


2,797 







Summary of the quantity and value of gold entered for exportation from New 
Zealand, from April 1, 1857, to December SI, 1900, 





Year ended Dec. 81, 1900. 


Total to Dec. 81, 1900. 


District. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


United States 
equivalent. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


United States 
equivalent. 


Auckland 

Wellington.... 


Ounces. 
166,842 


£606,396 


$2,946,169 


Ounces. 

82,920 

1.678,996 

4,643,602 

76 

6,688,460 

207 


£9,817,316 

706 

388,662 

6,666,221 

18,074,276 

297 

22,617,809 

824 


$47,776,968 
3,436 


Marlborough.. 

Nelson 

West Coast... . 
Canterbury... 
Otago 


686 

8,718 

78,928 

28 

129,076 


2,147 

14,605 

206,783 

90 

621,629 


10,448 

71,076 

1,480,186 

438 
2,688,608 


1,647,612 

82,502,499 

87,968,464 

i;446 

100,608,366 


Unlmown 


4,010 












Total .... 


878,616 


1,489,602 


7,006,828 


14,006,901 


67,406,100 


279.366,786 
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Imports from the United States. 



Artides. 



Acid: 

Aoetioacid 

Tartaric acid 

AlkaU 

Bodaaah 

Carbonated and bicarbonate 

Crystals 

Unenomerated 

AltlTn 

Ponltry 

Sheep 

Apparel, slops, not otherwise enu- 
merated 

Apparel made to order for residents 

In the colony 

Caps, percussion 

Cfutridgee: 

10 to 24 bore 

Not otherwise enumerated 

Incases 

Firearms 

Fuel 

Shot 

Unenumerated 

Beer 

Belting*. 

Leather 

Other than leather 

Lime juice: 

Unsweetened 

Unenumerated 

Bicycles and tricycles 

Material for tricycles 

Blacking 

Black lead 

Boats 

Books, printed 

Boots and shoes 

Gum boots 

Brass manufactures 

Brick, fire 

Brushware and brooms 

Brushes: 

Clothes, hair , and toilet 

Material for making 

Buckets and tubs, wood 

Building material, unenumerated .. 

Candles , 

Canes and rattans 

Canoes 

Caramel, brewers' 

Playing cards 

Carpeting and druggeting 

Carriages and wagons, and mate- 
rials for: 

Carriages, etc 

Carts, drays, wagons 

Carriage materials 

Materials for axles, arms, and 
boxes 

Carriage and cart shafts and 
spokes in the rough 

Cart and cart makers' material 

Cement 

Chains and chain cables 

China and porcelain 

Clocks 

Cocoa and chocolate 

Cocoa beans 

Coffee, raw 

Combs 

Chocolate: 

Plain trade packages 

Fancy packages 

Unenumerated , 

er: 

_ _, bar, sheet, and tube , 

Sheathing 

Manufactures , 

Cordage 

Iron and steel 

Cork 



Value. 



1,670 

1,085 

1,540 

4,065 

80 

75 

80 

225 

260 

510 

20 
785 

27,886 

17,010 

19,145 

845 

16 

16 

170 

8,880 

610 
880 

670 

6 

96,400 

82,480 

8,600 

800 

40 

26,480 

218,200 

20,745 

4,080 

10 

6,900 

800 

6,860 

820 

85 

805 

87,145 

75 

2,760 
480 



5,980 
4,160 
18,725 

15,675 

7,180 

15,575 

60 

866 

855 

82,215 

940 

11,660 

7,680 

106 

210 

85 

12,280 

866 
45 
180 
5,510 
165 
206 



Articles. 



Cotton goods: 

Cotton piece goods (butter 
doth) 

Calico, white and gray 

Leather cloth 

Shirtings, colored cotton 

Cotton piece goods- 
Waterproof 

Unenumerated 

Cotton waste 

Cutlery 

Doors, plain 

Drapery 

Drugs and chemicals: 

Chemicals, not otherwise enu- 
merated 

Cream of tartar 

Druggists* sundries, apothe- 
caries' wares 

Tinctures and medical spirits. . . 

Anhydrous ammonia ..... 

Arsenic 

Disinfectant 

Food preservatives 

Insecttddes and tree washes — 

Medicinal barks, leaves, etc 

Sheep dip 

Unenumerated 

Earthenware 

Engine packing 

Essences, flavoring 

Other eaaences 

Fancy goods 

Felts 

Fire engines 

Fire hose and other appliances 

Fish: 



Dried, pickled, and salt . 
Potted and preserved. . . 



Unenumerated . 

Fishing tackle 

Floor cloth and oilcloth 

Food for animals, xmenumerated.. 

Macaroni and vermicelli 

Maizena com flour 

Fruit: 

Bottled and preserved 

Baisins 

Pears, plums, etc 

Apples, plums, etc 

Another 

Furniture and upholsterv 

Furniture, knife, and i^te polish. . 
Glass: 

Bottles, empty 

Mirrors 

Ware 

Glue and size 

Gold leaf 

Beans and peas 

Grain, unenumerated 

Grain, ground 

Grease 

Grindery 

Unenumerated 

EUtberdashery 

Buttons 

Sewing cotton 

Hair 

Hardware 

Hard wood, coffin furniture, etc . . . 

Hats and caps 

Hatters' materials 

Hops 

Hosiery 

India-rubber and gutta-percha 

Ink: 

Printing 

Writing. 

Instrumenok* 

Musical 

Pianos 
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Optical 

Scientiflc 

Bargical and dental 

All other 

Iron and steel: 

Bar, bolt, and rod 

Bolts and nuts 

Oalvanizsed-iron manufactures . 

Hoops 

Pig iron and steel 

Pig iron 

Pi];>es and fittings 

Rails 

Railway bolts and fostenings . . . 

Sheet and plate 

Sheet, galvanized, plain 

Iron and steel staples and stand- 
ards 

Wire fencing 

Wire fencing, plain 

Wire, telegraph and telephone. . 

Wire netting 

Wire, nnenumerated 

Iron and steel, unenumerated .. 

Jams, jellies, and inreserves 

Jewelry 

Lamps, lanterns, and lamp wicks. . . 

Leaa manufactures 

Lead, sheet 

Leather and leather goods: 

Leather 

Chamois 

Boots and shoes, vamp and up- 
per 

Unenumerated 

Licorice 

Machinery: 

Agricultural 

Plows and harrows 

Dairying 

Dairying, engines for 

Dairying, boilers for 

Dairving, all other 

Dredging 

Electric 

Enginds, steam 

Engines, gas 

Engine boilers 

Flour milling 

Mining 

Portable traction engines 

Printing 

Refrigerating 

Sawing and knitting 

Wood working 

Woolen mill 

All other 

Material for and parts of 

Manures, unenumerated 

Marble, dressed or polished, manu- 
factured 

Matches and vestas 

Matches, wood 

Mate and matting 

Meats, potted and preserved 

Medicines, patent and proprietary.. 
Sarsaparilla, not otherwise specified 

Metalmanufactureb 

Weighbridges and weighing scales. . 

Anchors 

Rivets and washers 

Tacks 

Typewriters 

Metal sheathing, other than cop- 

Mininefyr.".I.'."'."!."."'.";.r/.".".l."'."I 

Iron nails -.... 

Naphtha 



140 

680 

49,745 

16,670 



186,745 

161,160 

3,110 

520 

9,425 

ISO 

55 

5,430 

88,090 

255 

aoo 

88,075 
640 

1,565 
235 

190 



70 

75 

15 

65 

585 

405 

66,715 

1,690 

12,250 

4,820 

95 

2,170 

1,785 

25,580 

80 

5 

115,820 

1,870 



Fish, penguin, and seal 

Linseed 

Mineral- 
Kerosene 

Other 

OUve- 

Bulk 

Bottled 

Unenumerated in bulk 

Oilsmen stores 

Onions 

Paints and colors, ground in oil 

Paints: 

Wiped, ready for use 

_ Another 

iritsjl'".'.^ 

ing bags'"! 

jols 

'orks.,.'.! 

, and pre- 

Sparkllng 

Other 

Wooden ware 

Woolen piece goods 

Blankets 

Coir flax and hemp 

Zinc manufactures 

Minor articles required for making 

apparel 

Articles and materials suited only 
for and to be used solely in the 
fabrication of goods in the colony. 
Miscellaneous goods: 

Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 

Parcels post 



2,765 
55 

581,165 
12,650 

75 

10 

86,090 

80 

8,425 

8,125 

7,700 
4,065 

10,660 

280 

1,670 

258,895 

4,180 

11,800 

1,485 

845 

2,685 

7,740 

1,605 

2,310 

6.170 

510 

2,005 

1,770 

45 

240 

18,040 

2.675 

1,415 

621,840 

9,870 

187,065 

580 

46,065 

8,745 

600 

25 

26,160 

146,016 

615 

69,120 

699 

7.580 

915 

57,890 

475 

15 

10 

1,065 

09,075 

120 

480 

70 

75 

1,170 



670 

240 
2,160 
8,000 
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Imports from the United 5toie«— Continued. 



Articles. 



Printing material (stereotype ma- 
trices) 

Type and material 

ProTlsionSf not otherwise enumer- 
ated 

Pumps 

Putty 

Railwav plant, not otherwise enu- 
merated 

Beein. 

Bng8,all kinds 

Sadalery and harness, inclncUng 
whips 

Harness collar checks 

Harness oil and composition 

Saddlers' ironmongery 

Salt. ... ............. ....... . 

Sashes, plain 

Sances 

Sausage skins 

Seeds, grass and clover 

Ship chandlery 

Silks 

Slates, roofing 

Powder 

Specimens iUustratiye of natural 
science 

Spices: 

Oround 

Unground 



Value. 



470 

5,880 

SO 

2,255 

i8,oeo 

GO 

10,406 

2,620 

2,445 

8,805 

4,405 

10 

76 

40,125 

61,175 

i,n5 

160 

4,885 

21,705 

55 

60 



Articles. 



Spirits: 

Bitters, cordials, liquors 

Brandy 

Whisky 

All other 

8r 

sl 

S1 
A 
St 
11 
G 
G 

R 
M 

Ti 
Ti 
T 

cotton, linen, or woolen 

Timber, sawn: 

Undressed 

Dressed 

Tinware 

Tinsmiths* furnishings and fittings. 

Glucose 

All other articles 

Total 



Value. 



90 

465 

5,470 

5 

60 

23,010 

8,125 

690 

7,250 



8,280 

5 

150 

2,765 

25 

10 

215 

9,830 
10,810 
5,465 
66 
5,165 
822,880 



5.809,866 



It will be observed that there was a large increase in the imports of 
the following articles from the United States during the past year: 
Boots and shoes, from $102,800 to $234,035; furniture, $50,535 to 
$81,425; hardware, $147,315 to $225,360; kerosene oil, $253,455 to 
$531,165; printing paper, $175,425 to $253,395; tobacco, $456,655 to 
$527,020; cigarettes, $116,955 to $137,055, and so on in many lines too 
numerous to mention in detail. If our people would give this market 
as favorable terms as Great Britain and Germany offer, namely, from 
thirty to ninety days' sight, our trade could be doubled in the next 
two years. Our manufactures are becoming more popular each year, 
and can, under the conditions above named, be sold in preference to 
any others. 

I would again recommend that good agents, with samples of their 
wares, be sent here to personally canvass the trade. I lay stress upon 
this suggestion because I know what personal application has done 
for other countries. Correspondence is unsatisfactory. The great 
mistake our exporters make is in not furnishing samples. People 
want to know what they are buying. 

DAIRY INDUSTRY. 

The export of dairy produce from New Zealand has grown so 
steadily that it has reached thii*d place in the list of agricultural 
products shipped out of the colony. In fact, the dairy industry prom- 
ises to surpass in the value of exports the frozen-meat industry and 
to overtake wool. The value of dairy produce exported from the 
colony last year reached $5,282,015. For the same period the value 
of frozen meat was about $6,000,000 and of wool about $20,000,000; 
but the increase in butter exports during the Jast few years has been 
seven times that of wool and fourteen times that of frozen meat. 
From 1891 to 1901, according to statistics, the exports of butter have 
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increased from $500,000 to $3,950,000, and cheese, during the same 
period, has risen from $435,000 to $1,329,000. It is thought, by the 
more sanguine dealers in the last two articles, that this rate of increase 
will continue. Creameries are being established and dairy factories 
are being built at -almost as great a rate as ever, and there is an^ 
immense extent of dairying country yet to be settled. 

DAIRY FACTORY SYSTEM. 

In New Zealand, a well-equipped plant for a modem dairy factory 
costs from $5,000 to $12,000, and the cost of running it averages 1 cent 
per pound of butter or cheese produced. The prices paid by the 
factory to the milk suppliers range from 17 to 21 cents per pound of 
butter fat. In some cases, 24 cents has been given. These prices, com- 
pared with the 8 to 12 cents per pound given for ordinary farmers' 
butter, show why the factory system has grown in New Zealand, and 
what an immense advantage it has been to the farmer himself. It 
has not only allowed him 100 per cent advance in prices, but it has 
given him fresh skimmed milk for his pigs and calves, relieved the 
women from the labor of making butter, and saved him the trouble of 
finding precarious markets. The profits of dairy factories in this 
colony have not been made known to the public, and there are no 
means of obtaining a general average. Returns are available, how- 
ever, for twenty-one dairying companies operating in New South Wales, 
which show that on the capital invested by the twenty-one companies 
(S2C9,905) the profit, according to the half-yearly balance sheet, was 42| 
per cent. In quality, New Zealand dairy produce ranks high, its butter 
commanding in the British markets something like $1 to $1.25 per 
hundredweight more than the New South Wales product and 50 to 
60 cents more than that of Victoria. It averages, however, nearly $2 
per hundredweight less than Danish butter. New Zealand cheese 
occupies a unique position in the Bi'itish markets, the best brands 
commanding a higher price than any others. It has the advantage, 
it is claimed, of arriving in England at a time of the year when prices 
are high and when there is no other fresh cheese of its class to com- 
pete with it. Its cool, mild flavor suits the popular taste, and there 
seems every chance of its finding a large market at profitable prices. 

The factory system was slow in establishing itself in this colony, but, 
once established, its development was exceptionally rapid. Fifteen 
years ago there were 2 dairy factories in New Zealand; now there are 
261 factories and 205 creameries. 

DAmYINO IN AUCKLAND. 

The dairying industry is making greater strides in Auckland than 
in any other province, partly because it was taken up later, partly 
because suitable land can be obtained cheaper than elsewhere, and 
partly because the mild climate enables grass and stock to thrive all 
the year round. In this province, during 1900, there was an increase 
in butter production of 99 per cent, and for the half year of 1901 
another gain of 45 per cent. Three large butter and cheese factories, 
with attendant creameries, are to be started, this year, north of Auck- 
land and 3 in the Waikato district, while several others are being 
arranged for. During the year 1899, the export of creamery butter 
from Auckland to Great Britain amounted to 12,120^ hundredweight 
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packages. lu 1900, the total was 23,5381 hundredweight cases, while 
for the first six months of 1901 the amount reached 5O,0OOJ hundred- 
weight cases. This does not include the exports to Australia or to the 
islands, and the trade with these colonies is increasing rapidly. I 
think the quality of Auckland dairy produce, both butter and chees3, 
is improving. The old factories, which were indifferently equipped 
with machinery, are now being fitted with the latest appliances, 
including refrigerators. 

GLASS FACTORY. 

A large glass plant has been started in this city, with an American 
superintendent at its head and half a dozen expert American work- 
men in charge of the different departments. The sux>erintendent 
tells me he can make a remarkably good quality of glassware. This 
industry will doubtless somewhat diminish the importations of Ameri- 
can bottles and glassware. 

SHEEP. 
Increase in number of sheep since 1890, 



1890 16,116,118 

1891 - 16,753,753 

1892 18,570,762 

1893 19,880,369 

1894 20,230,829 

1895 19,826,604 



1896 19,188,493 

1897 19,687,954 

1898 19,673,725 

1899 19,348,506 

1900 19,355,195 



LABOR LAWS. 

On Monday last, a deputation representing several unions waited 
on the premier, with proposals which they Qiought would help the 
working of labor legislation. The deputation suggested that disputes 
should be heard in central places only. An association of unionists 
should be organized in each district and delegates appointed for the 
centers and subdistricts to represent the unionists before the board, 
and that the representatives of such associations should be given 
free passes on the railways. The premier, in his reply, made some 
general remarks as to the working of the system now in vogue. He 
had, he said, good reason for belie ving that, if things went on as they 
were going, there would be a breakdown. He had received a tele- 
gram from Auckland stating that 400 people had been cited in one 
case there. That was riding the thing to death and was unnecessary. 
Again, evidence was repeated ad nauseam, and the business of the 
boards was clogged by unnecessary repetitions, which seriously 
affected employers and employed. The result was that both sides 
were getting sick of it. He was sorry these things were happening, 
because they had a tendency to injure what he considered beneficent 
legislation. If the arbitration court did not get its work squared up, 
they would have to appoint an additional judge. Again, employers 
did not want to be everlastingly in a turmoil. There was diflSculty 
in making an award for whole districts, as conditions varied greatly; 
yet he would consider the point. He could not countenance the pro- 
posal to give unionist delegates free railway passes, and thought 
unionists would have to act with great circumspection or they would 
have public opinion against them. 
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SINGLE TAXATION. 

The city recently went to the polls to see if it would adopt single 
taxation; that isi, if it would in the future tax only land values. This 
question has been one of long standing, and the excitement in con- 
nection with it had been at white heat for several weeks past. The 
single taxers were routed by a vote of over 2 to 1. The vote was, as 
a journal said, an emphatic expression of the temper with which the 
ratepayers regarded the proposal to exempt all improvements from 
local taxation and to depreciate land values by heaping imposts upon 
landed property. The i-esult is all the more noteworthy, since the 
advocates of the new system regarded their victory as almost a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

THE PROPOSED CITY LOAN. 

A special meeting of the Auckland council was held recently to 
consider the proposals of the finance committee with reference to city 
improvements. The report recommended a total loan of £100,000 for 
the following purposes: 





Loan. 


United 
States 
equiva- 
lent. 


Interest, 4 
per cent. 


United 
States 
equiva- 
lent. 


Pire brigade 


£12,000 
8,000 
25,000 
5000 
10,000 
86,000 
10,000 
4,000 


$58,396 
88, 982 

121,668 
24,888 
48,665 

126,529 
48,065 
19,466 


£480 
820 

1,000 
200 
400 

1,040 
400 
160 


12,886 


Paving Queen street 


^567 


Water-RTiDDlv extension 


4,867 


Abattoirs'. T.r 


978 


Refuse destructor 


1,946 


Town hall 


5,061 


Philaon^s land 


1,946 


Additional 'and . 


778 






Total 


100.000 


486,651 


4,000 


19,464 







The report of the committee was accepted by a unanimous vote, 
and the matter now goes to the taxpayers, with a probability of being 
carried by a large majority. The city has never had a paid fire 
department nor a steam fire engine, although it is fifty-odd years old, 
and has a population of about 70,000 people. With up-to-date im- 
provements, Auckland could be made one of the prettiest cities in the 
world. 

POST AND TELEGRAPHS. 

The postmaster-general recently laid on the table of the house the 
report of the post and telegraph department for the year ended March 
31 last. The report states that since sixpenny telegrams were intro- 
duced, four years ago, the value of paid telegrams has risen 29.68 per 
cent, a sure indication of the popularity of the sixpenny telegram. 
Another most gratifying result is that the excess of expenditure over 
revenue, which two years ago was nearly £30,000 (1145,995), has fallen 
to £8,056 (139,205) for 1900. The postal work also continues to show 
steady and satisfactory increase, making due allowance for the loss 
on the penny post for the first three months of 1901. 

Letters posted totaled 36,185,045, equal to 47.39 letters to each per- 
son, or an increase of 1,152,593. The number of telegrams of all 
codes forwarded was 3,898,128, an increase of 428,497. The deposits 
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in the post-office savings banks amounted to £4,170,428 ($20,295,388), 
and withdrawals to £3,827,416 ($18,626,120). There was to the credit 
of depositors, on December 31, £5,809,552 ($28,272,185), as comi)ared 
with £5,320,570 ($25,892,554) at the close of the previous year. 

Telephones. — There were 8,210 telephone exchange connections on 
March 31, and the subscriptions received amounted 1o £49,117 
($239,027). 

Penny postage. — In respect to penny postage, it is stated that 
although few foreign countries have been able to adopt a reciprocal 
penny rat^, a large number have agreed to accept and deliver penny 
letters without surcharge, and at the congress of the Postal Union at 
Rome, in 1902 or 1903, it is hoped that an agreement may be reached 
as to the general adoption of penny posta^. The adoption of the 
penny post by the colony, it was estimated, would involve a loss of 
£80,000 ($389,320). The latest "counting," which was made last 
month, indicates that the number of paid letters posted increased 
10,000,000 over last year. 

Finance. — The total value of the telegraph and telephone business 
for the year was £222,305 ($1,081,847), a gain of 15.56 per cent as com- 
pared with the previous twelve months. The number of telegrams 
of all codes forwarded was 3,898,128, an increase of 428,497, or 12.35 
per cent over 1899-1900. There were 7,249 miles of line and 20,682 
miles of wire at the close of the year, an increase of 339 and 1,454 
miles, respectively. The net expenditure for telegraph extension 
was £50,100 ($243,812), as compared with £26,771 ($130,281) in 
1899-1900. The total number of telegraph and telephone offices open 
at the close of the year was 991. Of these, 237 were telegraph and 
754 telephone offices. The subscribers to the telephone exchanges 
increased from 7,150 to 8,210 during the year. 

THE PACIFIC CABLE. 

Doubtless Bay has been finally selected as the landing place in New 
Zealand for the Pacific cable. Plans have been prepared for the 
necessary buildings for offices and staff quarters, and everything 
should be in readiness by April next. It is expected that the cable 
will be entirely laid about the end of next year. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 

Heated discussion, both in and out of Parliament, has been created 
by proposed legislation in regard to factories, peddlers and hawkers, 
ships and offices, and state fire insurance. The first act is called a 
bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to factories. In so far 
as it is a measure for consolidation, it will be an improvement, it is 
thought, as it is a great convenience to have only one act to refer to 
instead of several; but some of the so-called amendments, which are 
really new provisions, are regarded as inimical to the interests of man- 
ufacturers and employees alike. 

Hours of labor are limited to forty-five, nominally, but by provi- 
sions insisting upon an interval of one hour after four hours of con- 
tinuous work, are really reduced to forty-four hours per week, both 
for male and female workers. It is contended that sufficient pro- 
tection is given women and young persons by the law as it now stands, 
making the legal term forty-eight hours i)er week. It would be 
unwise, it is claimed, to interfere with the rights of men in regular 
employment to make with their employers any arrangements they find 
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most suitable. As a proof of this, the arbitration court has ahready 
decided that, in boot manufacturing, it is necessary to fix the hours at 
forty-eight, in order to compete with foreign goods, notwithstanding 
a heavy protective tariff. The act also prohibits laborers working 
overtime for more than three hours in one day, or more than twice in 
a week, or more than thirty days in a year, or on any half holiday or 
holiday. The alterations, it is said, would seriously hamper many 
industries, especially in case of a sudden rush of work. For instance, 
if a steamer broke down and required repairs, it would be absolutely 
illegal by this act for an engineering firm to employ its ordinary staff 
of men for more than three hours overtime on any one day, or more 
than twice a week, or on any half holiday, under any circumstances. 
For these and many other reasons, it is thought this clause would prove 
unworkable. 

It is also provided that all men shall receive full pay for six holidays 
during the year, for which employers get no return, and that women 
and young persons should be paid for more holidays than at present. 
In discussing this matter, the chamber of commerce passed a resolu- 
tion to the following effect: 

Yonr committee are of opinion that if this meddlesome class of le^lation is to 
be chronic, continually interfering, as it does, with existing conditions in the 
working of factories, it can not fail to have a most ininrious effect on the indnstries 
of the colony by disheartening the most pushing and energetic men and restrict- 
ing the employment of capital, and will most assuredly retard the progress of the 
colony and diminish the earnings of the employees. 

One speaker said that this legislation, which has for its aim the 
increasing of wages and the shortening of hours, tendea naturally to 
increase the cost of production, with the result that other countries 
will eventually take what little export trade New Zealand has. 

Manufacturers are now feeling very keenly the competition, not 
only from Australia, but from America and Grermany. Notwithstand- 
ing the high duties ruling in New Zealand, other countries, with 
cheaper and more skilled labor, can land goods at less cost than the 
manufacturers here can produce them. 

Another speaker said that many years ago, when there was a large 
fleet of schooners trading between here and the islands, there was a 
good trade in exporting biscuits. When he was in San Francisco 
recently, he called on several biscuit manufacturers, and ascertained 
that the hours of labor in biscuit factories there were sixty hours per 
week, ten hours every day, including Saturdays. He did not say 
New Zealand should go back to that, but he saw the effect while 
coming home in the mail steamer. Large quantities of confectionery 
were imported into New Zealand which could be made equally well in 
the colony, but it was cheaper to pay the duty of 2 pence (i cents) 
per pound and import from America, England, or Germany. The 
imports from America in that line were increasing, large quantities 
being brought by every mail boat. 

STATE FIRE INSXJBANCE. 

The chamber of commerce adopted the following report on this bill: 

We object to the government starting State fire insurance, because it is a direct 
interference with the business of its own taxpayers, which in principle is wrong. 
Carrying this principle further, it would be right for the government to start 
State butcheries, State woolen mills, State frozen-meat worlra, and, genersJlv, to do 
aU it can- to defeat the private trade of its own population. We believe this to be 
subversive of the best interests of the colony. Further, the bill, in our opinion, 
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is uimecessarv and unwarranted in every way. There are already aame 24 com- 
panies doing fire-insnrance business in New Zeisdand; therefore competition is very 
keen and rates can never become oppressive. It is proposed under this bill to 
sweep awav power from these comx)anies to underwrite in New Zealand for the 
future, whicn means that the present circulation of a very large sum of money in 
salaries, rates, and rents, and special taxation would cease, throwing out of 
employment numbers of intelligent, industrious, specially trained officers in the 
underwriting profession. It would also mean a serious reduction of the capital 
value of the shares of all the local companies, and result in permanent injury to 
IsLTge bodies of shareholders. 

The State fire-insurance bill goes much further than a mere proposal to sanction 
the addition of fire business to the present life-insurance department of the gov- 
ernment. Part 2 really indicates a confiscatory law. It proposes to suppress all 
private enterprise in imderwriting and compel every owner of property in lie 
colony to insure with the government at their valuation and at their rates. The 
manager of this proposed State fire company is to be endowed with enormous 
powers, and there is no appeal from his decisions. A careful reading of part 2 
shows that the manager shall fix the actual insurable value of every building m the 
colon V, and at such rate of annual premium as, having regard to all consideration 
of risk, he is wiDing to grant insurance for. Further, the manager may, from 
time to time, in his absolute discretion, amend the fire-insurance roll by removing 
an^ building from one class to another, by altering the insurable vsdue of any 
building, or the rate of the premium. In cases of buildings already insured, the 
provisions of the last act are to apply upon the date of expiration of the current 
policy, being in no case longer than twelve months after the first coming into 
force of the roll. At the expiration of twelve months, every policy not exjnred 
shall be deemed to be canceled, and the owner shall be entitled to a proportionate 
refund of premium from the company that issued the policy. So that from t^e 
moment of passing this bill property owners will find themselve forced into the 
arms of the State fire company, whether they wish it or not. Freedom of con- 
tract becomesno longer possible, but it is replaced by compulsion under a con- 
fiscatory law. rtrther^ *' the policy may, in the absolute discretion of the manager, 
be canceled at anv tmie by him, and in such case he shall refund to the policy 
holder any sum paid in respect of premiums, for the period subsequent to such 
cancellation." So that if the manager cancels a policy on any building such 
building has to go uninsured, because private compames would no longer be 
allowecfto issue policies. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

In my last annual report, published in Commercial Relations for 
1900, 1 mentioned the rapid growth of the exports of boots and shoes 
from the United States to this colony. My comments attracted a good 
deal of attention here and also in Great Britain. I notice by a recent 
journal that a British commercial agent in the United States has for- 
warded a report to his Government on this line of trade. He speaks 
of the increase which has taken place in the past few years, and dwells 
particularly on the exports to the United Kingdom, British West 
Indies, Australasia, and Africa. His figures show that American 
shoes are being pushed with success in places where, he thinks, those 
of British manufacture ought to have the monopoly. He maintains 
that either the Americans can undersell the British or that our shoes 
are of better quality. My own observations, so far as Australasia is 
concerned, are to the effect that the United States produces a superior 
quality of leather, and that our styles of boots and shoes are better 
than those of any other country. In a recent conversation with a 
prominent boot and shoe manufacturer in this city, I was told that 
the day was not far distant when American boots and shoes would 
practically drive those of local manufacture from the market. He 
said the United States had a better quality of leather, better machin- 
ery, and more experienced workmen. He also remarked that New 
Zealand cured leather was of a very inferior quality, because of the 
lack of knowledge in t<anning. The Australian Leather Journal 
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recently said that the higher class of American boots could not be 
equaled by the product of any other country. Auckland has a num- 
ber of business houses which handle American boots and shoes. 
These establishments show that our people are alive to the situation, 
and that they have shown greater enterprise in introducing their 
goods than many of their competitors. 

The exports of boots and shoes from the United States to this colony 
alone increased from about $10,000 in 1897 to $102,800 in 1899, and it 
will be observed by reference to the detailed list (in this report) of 
our exports for the year 1900 that this line rose in that year to 
$234,036; and this, in my opinion, is but the beginning. It has 
required hard work to successfully introduce American shoes into 
this market; the fight for supremacy has been long and bitter, but if 
American shoe manufacturers will keep their goods up to the stand- 
ard, there need be no fear of diminution in the demand. The same 
remark may be made in regard to almost every manufacture imported 
from the United States by these people. 

AUCKLAND HARBOR. 

The harbor, near the wharves, is being improved One part has been 
deepened to about 26 feet, to enable the large-cargo steamers to berth 
at the projected tee. The channel is being widened, also. The water 
at the outer berth of Queen Street Wharf is deeper than ever before, 
viz, 27 feet 6 inches at the outer eastern and 26 feet at the outer west- 
em tee. At the inner berths of these tees, there is 23 feet depth. 
The outer berth at the railway wharf is in the hands of a contractor, 
being deepened to 30 feet by means of a rock-chopping apparatus which 
appears to be doing its work very well. However, not much progress 
has been made so far, owing to breakdowns in the machinery and to 
the frequent interruptions through steamers berthing there to load 
frozen meat. 

smppiNG. 

The shipping in all branches shows a satisfactory increase over last 
year, the arrivals, including all classes except provisional coasters, 
aggregating 889,144 gross tons. The departures aggregated 870,383 
gross tons, being a gain of 64,826 tons and 82,199 tons, respectively, 
over the previous year. The development of the frozen-meat business 
promises to increase the number of large steamers visiting the port, 

PILOT SERVICE. 

The pilot's services have been much more used than for years past. 
This was chiefly caused by the quarantine of steamers from Sydney 
and elsewhere during the plague. Thirty-six ordinary merchant 
.steamers, 16 mail l)oats, 4 war ships, and 4 sailers were piloted in, and 
17 mail boats and 17 ordinary merchant steamers piloted out. 

BUOYS AND BEACONS. 

Two large new buoys were laid in important jwsitions in Rangitoto 
Cliannel, replacing small and old ones. One of these was laid in the 
mouth of the Tamaki River, and marks a rock above low water which 
was considered to be a danger to yachts and other small craft navi- 
gating that part of the harbor. 
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THE TREASURER'S ANNUAL BUDGET. 

The colonial treasurer, Mr. Seddon, who is also premier of the col- 
ony, has within the past day or two presented to the legislative coun- 
cil and house of representatives his budget for last year. He says 
that the revenue exceeded his most sanguine expectations; that, 
notwithstanding the remission granted in customs duties, railway 
freights, passenger fares, and the reductions in postal rates by the 
adoption of penny postage, there was a balance on the credit side 
amounting to £532,564 ($2,591,723). 

The actual revenue for the past financial year reached £6,952,705 
($28,968,839), to which had to be added £52,800 ($255,951) derived 
from the proceeds of sales of debentures for sinking-fund accretions 
and a small sum of £14,011 ($68,185) recovered in connection with the 
expenditure of the previous year. This amount reached the large 
total of nearly £6,000,000 ($29,199,000), and represented the largest 
volume of receipts in tte colonial exchequer since its foundation. 
The expenditure for the year was £5,479,703 ($26,666,975), which left 
a balance of £424,213 ($2,064,433). Tlie gross public debt on March 
31, 1900, was £47,847,452 ($232,849,625), and on March 31, 1901, 
£49,591,246 ($241,335,799), an increase of £1,716,793 ($8,486,174) for 
the year. The net debt on March 31 of last year was £46,557, 751 
($226,570,375). The treasurer expressed the opinion that the colony 
is in need of an increased population. There was an increase of pop- 
ulation between 1891 and 1896 of 76,751, and between 1896 and 1901 
of only 69,385, the Chatham and Kermadec islands not included. Of 
late, he noted, the steamers for Australia were greatly crowded, owing 
to the disposition on the part of the population to leave the country 
for New South Wales. This fact demanded the serious conslderatioii 
of parliament. 

RAILWAYS. 

In connection with the working of railways during the last finan- 
cial year, the treasurer said the fact that the Government controls 
the lines should not be lost sight of, as it had a very material 
effect on the results of the year. Since the Government took charge 
of the railways, regulations have been made of a more liberal character 
than heretofore; train services have been improved, speed increased, 
and additional trains run. He further remarked that the rapid and 
continued growth of the business of the railways, the principal high- 
ways between the various parts of the colony, was one of the l^ 
indications of prosperous conditions. The lines were taken over by 
the Government in January, 1895. At that time the number of miles 
of lines open for traffic was 1,993, and of train miles run, 3,221,620. 
The pi'esent mileage open is 2,112, and train miles run, 4,620,971. 
During the year ended March 31, 1895, the railways carried 3,905,578 
passengers, 28,623 season ticket holders, 447,981 parcels, 750 passenger 
coaches, 705 drays, 40,890 cattle, 1,519,921 sheep, 43,292 pigs, 36,972 
tons of lime, chaff, etc., 85,102 tons of firewood, 108,578 tons of timber, 
388,566 tons of grain, etc., earned a gross revenue of £1,150,851 
($5,599,643), and gave employment to 4,957 men. For 1901, they car- 
ried 6,243,593 passengers, 82,921 season ticket holders, 633,780 parcels, 
1,336 passenger coaches, 1,566 drays, 72,668 cattle, 2,412,191 sheep, 
51,059 pigs, 76,844 tons of chaff, lime, etc., 92,830 tons of firewood, 
280,803 tons of timber, 712,571 tons of grain, 551,879 tons of merchan- 
dise, 1,366,21 tons of mineral; the gross revenue was £1,727,366 
($8,406,227), and they gave employment to 7,793 men. He further 
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said that the capital cost of railways opened tip for traffic was 
£17,230,328 ($83,851,391), and the profit on working lines was £39,586 
($191,645), as compared with £38,336 ($186,562) for the last year. He 
thought that, in consideration of the fact that there had been a large 
reduction in passenger and other rates and an increase in wages, the 
figures were eloquent testimony to the State's management of the 
railways. 

MANUAL AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

The treasurer thinks that the law offers a degree of encouragement 
to manual and technical education as liberal as is afforded any- 
where. InspectK)rs have already visited every part of the colony, and 
have given model lessons and such information and advice as would 
enable local authorities to commence wgrk on the best lines. Special 
grants have been given to boards of education to establish classes 
for giving manual instruction to teachers. The expenditure under 
the head of technical instruction, exclusive of grants for buildings, 
for the year ended March 31, 1901, was £2,690 ($13,090), and the expen- 
diture this year may be estimated at £15,000 ($72,998), exclusive of 
building grants, which last year amounted to £2,178 ($10,599). 

GOLD MINING. 

Gh)ld mining, the treasurer said, is steadily progressing. The quan- 
tity of gold extracted last year was 389,558 ounces, valued at £1,513,175 
($7,363,866), it being the highest for twenty-six years. The exports 
for the half year ended June 30 were 217,478 ounces. 

STATE COAL MINKS. 

The treasurer thinks that the time has arrived when the colony 
should supply itself with coal. He says that the output at the present 
time does not adequately meet requirements. The annual consump- 
tion of coal for the different branches of the public service amounts 
to about 115,000 tons. The railways alone require 100,000 tons a 
year. Of this, 65,000 tons are bituminous coal. It is estimated that 
the bituminous coal should be obtained at 5s. to 7s. ($1.21 to $1.70) 
per ton less than is paid at the present time to private dealers in coal. 
The treasurer thinks that state coal mines would ameliorate the evil. 
He also thinks that, in due course of time, should it be necessary, the 
state could, in addition to supplying its own demands, extend the out- 
put so as to enable coal to be supplied to householders at reasonable 
rates. He thinks another valid reason why the state should control 
the mines is that, in the event of its being necessary, it could always 
have a good reserve of coal at centers throughout the colony to meet 
contingencies that might arise. During the recent visit of American 
and British warships, each one wanted large supplies of coal, but 
could not get it. The few that were successful in getting a small 
supply were obliged to pay fabulous prices. 

QRBATER NBVST ZEALAND. 

Since my last annual report. Cook Island has been annexed to this 
colony. The formal notification of this fact was made known by the 
governor on the 1 1th day of June. 

Frank Dillingham, Consul. 

Auckland, August^ 1901. 
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ANNEXATIONS TO NEW ZEALAND. 

The visit tx) Auckland of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and 
York was made the occasion for the proclamation by Lord Ranfnily 
of the royal decree extending the boundaries of New Zealand over 
certain degrees of latitude and longitude in the South Pacific Ocean. 
The islands included in this colonial extension are the Cook Group, 
viz, Raratonga, Mangaia, Atiu, Aitutaki, Mitiaro, Mauki, and the 
Herveys, with the outlying islands, Niue, Palmerston, Pukapuka, 
Rakaanga, Manahiki, Penryn, and Suwarrow. It is not easy, even 
with the aid of an admiralty chart, to convey to a stranger an ade- 
quate idea of the sizes of these islands and their distances from New 
Zealand and from each other. 

The smaller islands, Mitiaro, Mauki, and Tukatea, are situated near 
Atiu, to which island they were formerly subject. The Little Her- 
veys — Manuae and Aotu — are about 60 miles from Aitutaki and have 
always been considered to belong to her. The center of the group is 
about 1,700 miles from Auckland. The following shows the sizes and 
I>ositions of the several islands forming the Cook Group: 

Raratonga, — Distance from Auckland, 1,638 miles; circumference, 
20 miles; height, 2,920 feet; population, 2,000. 

Mangaia. — Distance from Raratonga, 116 miles; circumference, 30 
miles; height, 656 feet; population, 2,000. 

Atiu. — Distance from Raratonga, 116 miles; circumference, 20 
miles; height, 374 feet; population, 800. 

Aitutaki. — ^Distance from Raratonga, 140 miles; circumference, 12 
miles; height, 366 feet; population, 900. 

Mauki. — Distance from Raratonga, 150 miles; circumference, 6 
miles; height, to top of trees, 100 feet; population, 400. 

Mitiaro. — Distance from Raratonga, 140 miles; circumference, 5 
miles; height, to top of trees, 80 feet; population, 275. 

Tukaiea. — ^Distance from Raratonga, 125 miles; circumference, 5 
miles; height, 50 feet; population, none. 

The Herveys {Manuae and Aotu). — Distance from Raratonga, 120 
miles; circumference, 5 miles; height, 60 feet; penal settlement. 

Total area, about 150 square miles; total population, about 6,500. 

OUTSIDE ISLANDS. 

Niue. — ^Distance f rom Raratonga, 580 miles, west by north; height, 
200 feet; area, about 100 square miles; population, 4,500. 

Palmerston. — Distance from Raratonga, 273 miles, northwest; atoll, 
4 miles by 2; height, 60 feet; population, 100. 

Penryn or Tongarewa. — ^Distance from Raratonga, 735 miles, north 
by east; atoll, 12 miles by 7; height, 60 feet; population, 466. 

Humphrey or Manahiki. — Distance from Raratonga, 650 miles, 
north by west; atoll, 6 miles by 5; low; population, 560. 

Bierson or Rakaanga. — Distance from Raratonga, 670 miles, north 
by west; atoll, 3 miles by 3; low; population, 370. 

Danger or Pukapuka. — Distance from Raratonga, 700 miles, north- 
west; atoll, 3 miles by 3; low; population, 400. 

Sv/warrow, — ^Distance from Raratonga, 530 miles, north -northwest; 
atoll, with harborage; low. 

The total area of New Zealand extended is about 280 square miles, 
with an estimated total population of 13,000. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 



The value of goods imported into Raratonga for the Cook and other 
islands for the year was, from New Zealand, £15,137 (173,664); from 
Tahiti, £7,724 ($45,312.85); total, £21,861 ($106,387). Exports for 
same period from Cook Group to New Zealand, £17,000 ($82,731); to 
Tahiti, £2,904 ($14,132); total, £19,904 ($96,863); from Penryn and 
other islands, via Raratonga, £1,956 ($9,519). The exports from Cook 
Islands comprise copra, 33 per cent; fruit, including lime juice, 33 
per cent; coffee, 30 per cent; cotton and other goods, 4 per cent. 
From Penryn and other islands, pearl shell, 90 per cent; copra, 10 
per cent.% 

RARATONGA. 

The seat of government of Cook Islands — the double townships of 
Avarua and Avitiu — is situated on the north or lee side of the island 
of Raratonga, opposite two small openings in the Barrier Reef. The 
former has the advantage of a boat harbor, where small craft can be 
moored in safety when the wind is not blowing in from the sea. It 
has also the wharf and sheds of the United States Steamship Company. 
The adjoining town of Avitiu is the central depot of Messrs. Donald 
A Edinborough's island business, where they have a wharf, warehouse, 
stores, and offices. 

Frank Dillingham, Consul. 

Auckland, December 12^ 1901. 



NEW ZEAIiAND AND AUSTRALIA'S NEW TABIFF. 

The Australian Commonwealth tariff, which has made its appear- 
ance, threatens to change the trade relations of New Zealand with the 
Australian States. Roughly speaking. New Zealand's exports to Aus- 
tralia amount to £1,000,000 (14,866,500) per annum and its imports 
are about £500,000 (*2,433,250). The industry that is threatened most 
severely is timber, of which an enormous and increasing trade with 
Australia has been developed — £178,400 worth in 1899 — chiefly to Vic- 
toria and New South Wales. As the tariff now reads, it will cripple 
the sawing trade of the Eaipara, as baulk timber is free and sawn 
timber is subject to a scale of duty according to size. The matter 
will shortly be discussed in Wellington by representatives of the tim- 
ber companies of the colony, who are being called there by the premier. 

Maize will be another sufferer, as large quantities are shipped to 
Australia, and this demand has generally kept the market up. It is 
not as if New Zealand were treating with the several States separately, 
as, for instance, last season, when Queensland took large quantities 
in spite of a duty. Then this colony was on the same terms for sup- 
plying Queensland as were New South Wales and Victoria. But now 
the continent is one hugh preserve, and in the case of maize, there 
would need to be a drought through the whole of Australia before New 
Zealand grain would come in. The bulk of the oats sent to Australia 
was probably shipped on to South Africa, and New Zealand will now 
have to send there direct. The trade with Fiji will doubtless improve. 
The Commonwealth has placed a duty of 1 s. (24 cents) per bunch on 
bananas, so that they will have to be sold here instead of in Sydney. 
Fiji will buy from the market that takes its fruit and sugar. 
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THE TRADE WITH THE COMMONWEALTH. 

The following table, showing the distribtition of New Zealand 
exports to the Commonwealth in 1899, is taken from the report of tiie 
federation commission : 





Value. 


Articles. 


Yalne. 


Articles. 


English 
currency. 


United States 
currency. 


English 


United States 
currency. 


Oat8 


£180.712 

178. aw 

57,086 
57,606 
41,268 
37,047 
96,894 
28,624 
26,763 
26,009 
25,460 
26,378 
24,917 

18,010 


95 

79 
84 
68 
58 
89 
46 
12 
42 
.73 
Ul 

ost 

50 
87,645 


Barley 


£17,007 
16,924 
15,784 
14683 
12,081 
9,836 
8,272 
7,867 
6,981 
6,876 

5,725 
89,016 


^2J 
79,295 


Timber 


Oatmeal 


Cheese 


Seeds 


76,570 


Bntter 


Leather 


71.455 


"M^H 


Fish, frozen 

Preserved milk 

Flour 


62 929 


Wheat 


45.4S4 
40 2S6 


Potatoes.. .. 


Flax 




88.266 


Hides 


Woolen piece goods 
Onions 


88,'973 


Tallow 


ffiiSS 


Wool 


Fish, potted and 
preserved 




HOT)S 


27.861 
433.196 


Mai7€> 


Total 


Meats, p r e 8 e r V e d 
and Dotted 




1,000,319 


4.868,062 







REVENUE RETURNS. 

The publication of the revenue returns for the colony for the six 
months ended September 30, 1901, draws attention to the fact that 
the customs duties for the port of Auckland during that period show 
an increase over the corresponding six months of last year. The 
returns of other jwrts are not available for the purpose of compari- 
son, but it is gratifying to note the increase as far as Auckland is con- 
cerned, especially in view of the reduced tariff. 

Frank Dillingham, Consul. 

Auckland, October 18, 1901. 



QUEENSLAND. 

BRISBANE. 

I submit a statement of the commerce and industries of Queensland. 
The figures given are from the latest available returns, viz, for the 
year ended December 31, 1900: 

Imports and exports of Queensland for 1900, 
IMPORTS. 



From— 



United Kingdom... 

Anstralaeda 

British Possessions 

United states 

Germany 

France 

Japan 

Philippine Islands . 



Amount. 



$15,069,585.74 

16,091,485.01 

901,5n.52 

1,737,948.94 

1,817,960.12 

198,268.18 

168,818.88 

27,262.18 



Prom— 



Amount. 



Soath Sea Islands 

Italy 

Belffium 

Switzerland 

China 

Other foreign countries . 

Total 



15,688.06 
125,187.18 
9,382.61 
178,663.57 
109,186.12 



84,961, 48a 98 
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Imports and exports of Queensland for 1900 — Continued. 

EXPORTS. 



To- 


Amount. 


To- 


Amount. 


United Kingdom 


$15,921,518.91 

26,707,974.89 

2,207,434.66 

12,536.09 

5,819.07 

849,254.10 

172,897.01 


China 


$266,870.24 
156,560.48 


Australasiii' 


Japan . . . ... ... 


British Pofiseasions 


Philippine Islands 


515,917.18 


United States.. .. . 


Sontfi^ea Islands .. . 


87,506.06 


South America _ 


Other f oraign countries 

Total 


276,887.74 


GtepmAnv 




B*ranoe 


46,628,671.88 







Large quantities of Queensland produce are sent to Sydney, New 
South Wales, and are exported thence to other Australian States and 
foreign countries. There being comparatively few vessels from 
Queensland to foreign ports, the principal steamship lines having 
their termini at Sydney, the products of Queensland go in a large 
measure to swell the foreign exports of the southern States of Aus- 
tralia. This is notably the case with wool. 

Imports. 



Articles. 



Ootton, woolen, silk, and linen 
piece goods 

Manufactured articles of cotton, 
woolen, silk, and linen piece 
goods, hats, haberdashery , etc. 

Boots and shoes 

Bags, sacks, wool packs, cordage, 
twine 

Metals, including wire 

Manufactures of metals, includ- 
ing machinery hardware 

Arms, ammunition, powder, dy- 
namite, etc , 

Sewing machines 

Qla8swai*e, earthenware, and 
porcelain.. 

Acids, alkalies, chemicals, drugs, 
including opium, gums, etc 

Paints, window and plate glass, 
paper hangings, etc 

Furniture, brusnware, oilcloth, 
matting, wooden ware, etc 

Paper, books, stationery, print- 
ing material 

Saddlery and harness, leather 
ware 

Fancy goods, combs, perfumery, 
toys, etc 

MufflcaUustrnmentB 

Jewelry, watches, clocks, plated 
ware, and scientific instru- 
ments 

Coal, coke, shale 



Value. 



$3,276,167.00 

8,515,871.05 
410,859.18 

645,404.96 
842,142.96 

5,773,756.73 

516,345.40 
70,661.97 

889,897.85 
1,109,124.01 

869,828,41 

606,487.68 
1,077,598.96 

190,806.98 

427,429.55 
224,984.60 



822.578.87 
158,910.70 



Articles. 



T: te, doors, and 

P (leather cut 

H i other fibers. 

H tallow, etc . . . 

Q les 

B 3oin) 

S] eer 

T IsnuflP 

H 

M 

Si 

T 

O 

O 

O: «ne, linseed, 
c 

O: 

R 

F] oats, barley, 
wheat, etc 

Green fruit, seeds, plants, vege- 
tables 

Homed cattle, sheep, horses, pigs, 
etc 

All other miscellaneous personal 
effects, etc 

For Government account, stores, 
railway materials, etc 

Total 



Value. 



$411,866.25 

185,919.76 
102,016.45 

28, 400. go 

24,497.95 

1,759,079.15 

1,406,374.70 

446,579.25 

80,949.85 

217,648.85 

2,676.55 

660,077.45 

143,673.15 

20,911.85 

607,805.18 

1,933,504.25 

282,730.00 

2,704,557.40 
832,925.80 
683,660.58 
827,567.06 

1,623,779.00 



84,961,478.46 
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Escports. 



Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Oold,iiidTi8tand bare 


$12,042,786.90 

1,688,768.85 

94,617.15 

158,482.45 
9,012.75 
216,457.05 
889,115.00 
179,408.40 
205,670.70 

88,672.50 
607,999.80 

27,0^.85 

2, 685, im. 10 

688,202.65 


Preserved meat, salt meat, and 
frozen meat, etc 




GtoidcyBnide 


$7.ooo,ge8.0D 

12,908.40 


Gold ofe,concent3^tee 


Rum, colonial 


Silver bnllion, silver gold (ore). 


Suffar, colonial 


8,257,58L55 


silver-lead bullion 


TaUow 


1,496,151.90 
88,34LaO 


Silver ore 


Timl>er 


Copper ore. smelted and matte . . 
Tin ore, and smelted 


Wool: 

Clean (weight 15,498,362 
pounds) 


Specie (coin) 


4,906,582.45 


Drapery, apparel, silks, etc 

Shell fish (oysteo^) and becbe de 
mer 


Greasv (weight 88,757,080 
poun&) 


5,706,661.65 


Live stock (homed cattle, sheep, 
pigs, etc) 


Fruit, gn^een . ................ 


2,928,987.85 


Grain, pulse, etc 


An other exports 


1,719,800.40 


Hides and nklnfl 


Total 




Pearl sbell and tortoise <ibAii 


46,(B8.67L46 









Statistics of Queensland for the year 1900, 
Area of (K>lony: 

Mainland square miles. . 666,256 

Islands do 2,241 

Total - 668,497 

Population 1 503,266 

Area under crops: 

Oats, barley, rye, rice, wheat acres.. 79,304 

Maize do.... 127,974 

Potatoes - do 14,644 

Sugar do 108,535 

Vines do 2,019 

Other crops do 124,265 

Total 456,741 

Live stock: 

Horses 456,788 

Homed cattle 4,078,191 

Sheep 10,839,185 

Pigs - 122,187 

Railways, open miles.. 2,801 

Electric telegraph do 10,221 

Artesian flowing bores now running 515 

Ck)al: 

Total quantity raised in 1900 .'..tons.. 497,182 

Value $845,835^40 

MINING. 





Quantity. 


Vahie. 


Gtold raised 


onnoes.. 


968,189 

1,128 

497,182 

7,500 


$18,975,171.86 


Silver lead raised 

(^DDer raised 


do.... 

tons.. 


61,862.95 
112,127.15 


Tinraised .. .. 


do.... 


860,380.50 


Coal raised 


do_. 


845,885.40 


Opal raised --- 


86,498.75 








Total 




15,891,816.00 
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REMARKS. 

Since my report in 1898, the Queensland government has obtained 
two of the Lindon Bates suction dredges, one of which, the Samsoriy 
is the most powerful in the world, and they are now employed in 
deepening the waterway. At present, the official depth of the channel 
for vessel is 21 feet, but in a few months this will be considerably 
increased, and within three years it is expected that vessels drawing 
26 feet will be able to come up to the wharves in the heart of the city. 

In addition to the facilities mentioned in my last report, the Canadian 
Pacific Line of mail steamers runs regularly every four weeks from 
this port via Honolulu to Vancouver, British Columbia. 

The following table shows the aci-eage under cultivation from 1898 
to 1900 in the crops mentioned below: 



Crop. 


1806. 


1809. 


1900. 


Sugar , 


Acrts. 

Ul,012 

617 

432 

1 

46,219 


Acres. 

uo.esT 

746 
496 


Acres. 
106,585 


ToBacco . .... - . . . 


606 


Ckyffee 


687 


Cotton .... 




Wheat 


68,507 


79,804 







The severe drought which has afflicted the State of Queensland for 
the past two years is now broken, except in a few isolated parts, but 
there are still some cases where wool that was shorn two years ago has 
not yet reached the coast for shipment; it is en route, the teams being 
unable to cross the dry areas. In all other respects, the prospect for 
the State during the coming year is bright. 

W. J. Weathbrill, Consular Agent. 

Brisbane, August 29, 1901. 



TOWNSVIIjIiB. 



Speaking commercially, Townsville occupies the most "strategic" 
position on the extensive seaboard of Queensland, as it lies approxi- 
mately midway between Cape Moreton (in the south) and Thtunsjday 
Island (in the north), being, in round figures, 970 miles from the 
former and 960 miles from the latter. From its conspicuously favor- 
able site as a commerial center and because of the immense and 
varied natural resources of its hinterland, Townsville is known as 
"The Queen City of the North" of Queensland, and there is no risk in 
the prediction that no other port of the vast seashore of that State 
will be able to wrest from it the supremacy which it has enjoyed for 
many years past. 

The harbor of Townsville is situated at the bottom of Cleveland 
Bay. It is sheltered from north to northeast by Magnetic Island, so 
named by Captain Cook when, in his memorable voyage of discovery 
in the Endeavor, he found that his compasses had gone wrong as his 
ship was abreast of the bold island, which is situated some 8 miles 
from the mainland. To the northwest and east, this bay has no nearer 
shelter than the Barrier Reef, about 40 miles away. The bottom of 
the bay is very shallow, the water sloping gradually from the beach 
to 30 feet of water 7 miles from the shore, so that the harbor entrance, 
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1 mile from the beach, had originally only about 11 feet of water. 
The tide rises about 10 feet 6 inches at springs and about 6 feet at 
neaps, but during the winter, the range of tide is only about 4 feet. 

HARBOR WORKS. 

The city of TownsviUe is situated on the banks of Ross Creek, a 
salt-water branch of the Ross River which discharges into Cleveland 
Bay about a mile to the south of the city. Owing to the large pas- 
toral, mining, and other industries in the back country, successive 
governments of Queensland many years ago recognized the necessity 
of providing extensive shipping facilities for the port, and as far back 
as 1885, the services of the eminent engineer. Sir John Coode, were 
secured to report on the best means of constructing a harbor and 
affording protection to vessels, all of which were at that time com- 
pelled to anchor in Cleveland Bay and discharge their cargoes into 
lighters, which were then brought in on the tide to the wharves situ- 
ated in Ross Creek. Acting on the advice of the expert referred to, 
the government constructed two breakwaters at the mouth of the 
creek, inclosing an area of about 200 acres, mostly shallow water, 
which it was proposed ultimately to dredge out, making a safe and 
commodious harbor supplied with wharves suited to and commensu- 
rate with the trade of the port. The breakwaters were buUt, but 
little dredging was carried out for some time. In 1896, however, an 
act of Parliament was passed creating a harbor board for TownsviUe, 
and the government handed over the works as they stood to the board. 
Up to that time, the expenditure on them was approximately £300,000 
($1,459,950). In the folloi«cing year, the city was unfortunate enough 
to receive an unwelcome and disastrous visitation in the shape of a 
cyclone, denominated " Signia^' by the government meteorologists, 
and the cost of repairing the damage done to the breakwaters by the 
destructive gale was £27,000 ($131,396). After obtaining the best 
professional advice procurable, the harbor board decided not only to 
make wharves alongside the eastern breakwater, as originally pro- 
posed, but also to dredge a channel 15 feet deep by 200 feet wide into 
Ross Creek to the existing wharves, and there to widen the channel 
to 600 feet, so as to form a swinging basin 1,500 feet in length. The 
greater portion of the creek frontages on the city side of the stream 
are the property of the board, while all of the frontages on the oppo- 
site, or Ross Island, side are also vested in them. On the latter side, 
it is proposed to build wharves to accommodate the coastal traffic the 
whole length of the swinging basin, viz, 1,500 feet, and to dredge it 
out to a depth of 20 feet alongside. This depth can not be obtained 
on the city side of the creek, owing to the rocky bottoms. 

The foregoing works have been pushed forward as fast as the means 
at the disposal of the board would permit. An 1,800-foot run of 
wharves has been eonstructed at the eastern breakwater in what is 
called the outer harbor, and the water alongside these wharves has 
been deepened to 26 feet. The wharves have ample siding accommo- 
dation, and are connected with the State railway, so that goods go 
direct from the steamers into railway trucks. An approach channel 
1,700 feet long and a swinging basin 500 feet wide have been dredged 
to a depth of 17 feet low water, while the channel outside the harbor 
to the deep water of Cleveland Bay has been dredged to the same 
depth for a length of 5,000 feet. As there is from 10 to 12 feet rise 
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and fall of tide, it has not been thought necessary to give^a greater 
depth than 17 feet low water until the works are further advanced. 
With regard to the inner portion of what is known as the "compre- 
hensive scheme," the works are being rapidly pushed forward. A 
channel of a depth of 15 feet at low water has been dredged for a 
length of 4,000 feet from the entrance toward the city, and at this point 
the rocky bottom of the creek crops up and requires blasting before 
the dredge can be of any service. This rocky bottom continues for 
about a quarter of a mile, and again dips below the requii*ed depth 
before the inner swinging basin is reached. The rock formation is 
granite, and in dealing with this, machine di*ills, driven by compressed 
air, are used. These drills bore holes 3 inches in diameter to a depth 
of 18 feet below low water. The working face at present is 70 feet. A 
row of holes, 14 or 16 in number, is drilled along this face, and they are 
then charged with selignite to the top, and the whole row is fired at 
once by electricity. Another row is then put down and the operation 
repeated ; from 300 to 400 pounds of explosives being fired at each blast. 
The shock is so severe that the solid granite is broken up into pieces 
sufficiently small for the dredge to pick up with her buckets in the 
ordinary way. 

The commencement of drilling and blasting the rocks in the creek 
was considerably delayed, owing to the difficulty in procuring the 
necessary plank and machinery, and this was only ready for work on 
the 30th of March last. The installation consists of four 5-inch Inger- 
soU Sergeant drills, the power being supplied by a 100 indicated horse- 
power horizontal engine, driving an air compressor of the ordinary 
type, the whole being mounted on a pontoon 85 feet long by 30 feet 
beam, specially built for the purpose. This arrangement of machineiy 
is most satisfactory. The rock met with varies much in character. 
Where the solid granite is found, the drilling is easy; a 3-inch hole 
9 feet deep can be put down in about an hour and a-half ; but in the 
broken ground with clay leaders, the work is very much slower. The 
total rock of all classes drilled and blasted up to June 30 last, was 
11,804 cubic yards. The cost, including explosives and all charges, 
has averaged 9s. 3d. ($2.25) per cubic yard. To this must be added 
the cost of special plant, which has to be spread over the whole quan- 
tity to be dealt with. Adding the proportionate amount of this to the 
cost of the work as above, gives a total of 12s. 4d. ($3) per cubic yard. 
As the board now has an electric-light plant for the drilling pontoon 
so that the work may go on continuously, future progress will be more 
rapid and the resulting cost comparatively less. 

To "ancient mariners" and the old settlers who remember the early 
days of Townsville, the transformation effected by the harbor improve- 
ments caUs for continued comment. The Townsville harbor works 
prove conclusively how a comparatively open roadstead can, by judi- 
cious labor and expenditure, be converted into a safe resting place 
for large ocean-going steamers and sailers. 

Now, the western breakwater is 5,400 and the eastern 4,100 feet 
long. The width of the entrance in the sailing course is 350 feet, but 
the western wall being inside of the end of the eastern, the actual 
width is 700 feet. The total area inclosed is 177 acres, but, excluding 
rocky shoals near the shore, the available area is about 145 acres. 
The estimated cost of the works at present in hand is about £250,000 
($1,216,625). 
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When the rocky bar in Ross Creek has been removed, an inner 
swinging basin 600 feet wide will be dredged out, and this will be suf- 
ficient for any vessels trading on the coast. Wharves will then be 
constructed on each side of the basin, and, although not included in 
the present scheme, it is a foregone conclusion that oommunicatdon 
will be complet'Cd between the wharves on the right bank of Boss 
Creek and the Government railways. The property on each side of 
the creek, with the exception of three small wharves, is vested in the 
board, and it will doubtless be the policy of that body to acquire all 
frontages before the works are completed, by which means the board 
will secure the whole revenue from the trade of the port. This must 
prove a valuable income, when it is noted that the imports and exports 
in an ordinary season amount to nearly £3,000,000 ($14,599,500). 
There is no question about money being forthcoming to carry out the 
whole of the projected work, as loans can be got from the Government, 
and the present income of the board is more than sufficient to cover 
the terms thereof. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

TownsviUe has been for many years past a port of call for the British- 
India steamers. The Slevie liners of 8,000 tons now come right up 
to the wharves in the harbor. The North German Lloyd has a 
regular service coastwise from the Dutch East Indies to Sydney via 
TownsviUe, joining the mail line of that company at either end of the 
service. The German-Australia Line also runs a regular steamer 
monthly, and recently, this port has become an importont center for 
the shipment of horses to India. TownsviUe is, further, the port 
whence shipments of meat are made from three freezing works in the 
interior, which dispose of 1,000 buUocks per diem, the hind quarters 
being shipped whole and the rest of the beef tinned. 

SHIPPING. 

During the year ended June 30, 1900, 182 vessels loaded 15,380 tons 
of cargo over the wharf and 203 vessels discharged 52,084 tons onto 
it for transit by rail. A very large quantity of goods was also loaded 
from and discharged into lighters by Vessels berthed at the wharves 
of the harbor board. For the corresponding period ended June 30 
last, 499 vessels, having a total registel^ed tonnage of 696,931 tons, dis- 
charged 122,146 tons of cargo, of which 40,107 tons went over the jetty 
wharf, and loaded 63,346 tons, of which 8,786 tons went over the wharf, 
the remainder being lightered. 

TRADE. 

At the present time, unfortunately, the whole of North Queensland 
is suffering from the effects of a very abnormal and prolonged drought, 
and this has naturally seriously reduced the exports from TownsviUe. 
In 1895, 1896, and 1897, previous to the drought, the exports aver- 
aged, in round figures, two miUions per annum, whUe the imports 
were in value between £600,000 ($2,919,900) and £700,000 ($3,406,550). 
In 1871, the imports were £115,808 ($563,580) and exports £348,905 
($1,697,946); in 1881 imports were £299,422 ($1,457,137) and exports 
£445,938 ($2,170,157), and for the year ended June 30 last, imports 
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amounted to £842,848 ($4,101,820) and exports £1,883,931 ($9,168,160). 
The details of the exports were: 



ArticleB. 



Qnantity. 



Value. 



English 
currency. 



United States 
cnrrency. 



Bones 

Gold: 

Pure 

Cyanide 

Hides 

Horns and hoofe 

Liye stock (horses) . 
Manure 



.tons. 



Ores: 

Tin 

other 

Provisions: 

Beef, frozen 

Mutton, frozen 

Meats, preseryed . 

EiXtract ._ 

Silver, bullion 

Sugar: 

Raw 

Refined 

Skins: 

Sheep 

Marsupial 

Tallow 

Wool: 

Clean 

Oreasy 

All other exports 



...ounces. 

do... 

.number. 

tons. 

.number. 
tons. 



....do... 
..ounces. 

tons. 

....do... 



.pounds. 

..;:.do... 

....do... 

do... 

..ounces. 



.tons, 
.do... 



.bales. 
..do... 
..tons. 



.pounds. 
..„.do... 



8461 

257,904 

167,716 

41,889 

54i 

446 

588 

198 
68Si 

189 

4,967,460 
18,688 

2,444,8» 

68,872 

2,8ffi 

1,888 

867 

1,203 

4,187,758 
5,400,967 



£1,418 

868,486 

247,074 

88,169 

795 

2,864 

2,015 

4,062 

20,716 

1,465 

4,099 

62,187 

280 

82,466 

11,227 



88,281 
1,872 

9,922 
8,648 
27,028 

206,648 
46,487 



•8.876 

4,102,206 

1,202,887 

185,749 

8,860 

18,968 

9,806 

19,768 

100,814 

7,180 

19,948 

802,688 
1,071 

167,947 

54,686 

1,470 

186,060 
9,110 

48,286 

17,758 

181,687 

1,267,908 
991,029 
226,229 



It will be seen that the export trade consists principally of wool, 
hides, tallow, frozen meat, and gold. 

The Townsville customs collections for the year ended June 30 last 
were £229,683 ($1,117,762). 

GOLD OUTPUT. 

This port is fortunate in having at its back and within 84 miles by 
rail such a wealthy gold field as Charters Towers, which still produces 
large quantities of the precious metal. A comparison of its yield with 
that of Bendigo, the famous Victorian field, for the first six months of 
the present year, can not prove otherwise than interesting, and is as 
follows: 

Charters Towers: 

Gold omices.. 92,298 

Bullion do.... 75,216 

Dividends £149,581 ($727,986) 

CaUs _ £14,880 ($72,418) 

Bendigo: 

Gold onnces.. 84,607 

Bullion Nil. 

Dividends £60,067 ($292,816) 

CaUs £68,614 ($308,577) 



RAILWAY EXTENSIONS. 



The large i)astoral districts in the northern and western interior of 
Queensland have important commercial relations with Townsville, and 
the extension of the railway to Winton, though practically encroach- 
ing on territory claimed by the people of the central division of the 
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State as naturally belonging to their principal port, Rockhampton, 
has given a further advantage to Townsville which promises to be of 
considerable value. The harbor work done by the Government and 
the pushing out of the Northern Railway to Huj'handen, the principal 
town of the rich Flinders squatting district, of necessity provided fur- 
ther facilities for traffic directed toward Townsville. The construction 
of the railway into the interior concentrated in this city the products 
of very large and fertile districts. 

NOTES. 

A summary of receipts for the year under review shows a grand 
total of £59,730 17s. 3d. ($290,680), inclusive of £20,000 ($97,330) on 
loan account and £24,335 ($118,426) under the heading of Government 
endowment. The statement of wages paid on works and maintenance 
for the year puts the sum so disbursed at £33,605 16s. lOd. ($163,543), 
while the total of expenditure on works from fund account stands at 
£21,134 2s. 9d. ($102,850), and under the comprehensive scheme at 
£61,274 19s. 9d. ($298,194). 

The harbor-board wharves are something more than a mile from the 
city by mad, Ross Island being reached either by way of the Victoria 
Bridge or by ferry over the creek. Both routes are well patronized, 
although, of couree, the bridge is the only one practicable to vehicular 
traffic or horsemen. A well-macadamized street from the bridge 
gives access from the town to any part of the long run of wharfage, 
and it is now a much-frequented thoroughfare. 

The harbor board's engineer is Mr. G. H. Royce, a gentleman of 
mature experience and known energy and abili^. He was engaged 
toward the close of 1899, but did not take charge of the works until 
May of last year. The term of his engagement indicates that for a 
considerable length of time yet to come, the harbor improvements of 
Townsville will be in hand, but it is safe to say that when they are 
completed, the port will be in most important particulars one of the 
best and roomiest in the Southern Federation of States. 

J. H. RoQEBS, ConsiUar Agent, 

Townsville, September 16, 1901. 



TASMAIOA. 

The total imports of this colony in 1900 were $10,088,595, and the 
total exports $12,263,071. 

The imports from January 1 to June 30, 1901 were $4,784,922, and 
the exports $7,387,527. 

The increase in imports over 1899, viz, $166,981, was due in a meas- 
ure to an exceptional cause. Railway construction, since completed, 
was proceeding, and led to impoilis not onl}^ of materials, but also of 
the necessaries of life for the people employed. 

With the exception above referred to, there is nothing in the 
imports to call for remark. I can only repeat previous statements, 
that there is no means of arriving at the value of American goods 
imported. Of the exports, metals — copper, tin, galena, and gold — 
represent $7,984,850. 
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Trade throughout the past year continued good. Although, owing 
to deficient rainfall, the productions of the soil were less than in the 
previous year, the mineral exports more than compensated for the loss. 

On January*!, 1901, this State became one of the six States of the 
Australian Commonwealth. Until the introduction of a general tariff, 
the effect of the change was not perceptible. With the initiation of 
f i-ee interstate trade, the operation of the tariff is thought likely to 
prove beneficial to Tasmania. How far the protective character of 
the tariff is liable to check the imports of our manufactured goods, 
time alone can determine. 

The last census, taken on the 1st of April, disclosed the fact that 
the population was 172,500, or 10,000 less than was estimated. 

A. 6. Webster, Consul. 

HOBART, October 18, 1901. 



VICTORIA. 

In the official statistics of the year 1900, an increase of over $1,000,000 
is shown in the imports of American goods into this State. American 
products and manufactures have never been more widely and favor- 
ably known in Victoria than at the present time, and further expan- 
sion may confidently be anticipated. The imports of our goods into 
Victoria during the year amounted in value to $7,609,400, against 
$6,442,062 in the previous year, or as much as those from France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Norway, and Sweden combined. 

The total imports of the State during 1900, as shown by official 
returns, amounted to $91,509,055 and the exports to $87,112,760. This 
trade was distributed among the various countries, as follows: 



Country. 


Imports 
from. 


Exports to. 


Grwvt Fritftin 


40 

m 
m 
»u 

45 
!25 
(15 
115 
Ji5 
190 
105 
160 

)15 

no 

)00 
)06 

i05 

550 


131,818,425 


Other Australian States 


28,519,060 


United States 


1,465,640 


ftermany , , , . 


1,648,815 


India 


••iwg 


Java 


Norway - 




France 


8,653,885 


Belgium 


1,016,225 


China 


010,695 


Jai>an . . . , . - , . . 


17,620 


Straits Settlements 


101,880 


Italy 


54,190 


Canada . , 




Philippine Islands - .... 


137,510 


Burmah . . . .... 


20,530 


Peru.. 




Sweden 




Greece 




Affia Minnr 




Christian Island ... ... 
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The following are given as the principal articles imported and 
exported by Victoria during the year 1900: 

Principal imports, ^ 



Articles. 



Apparel and slops 

Arms, ammunition, and explosives. 

Bags and sacks 

Beer, cider, and perry 

Bicycles, etc., and parts 

Biscuits, bread, ana dough 

Books : 

Boots and shoes 

Brush ware 

Butter 

Candles 

Carpeting and druggeting 

Cement 

Cheese 

Coal 

Cocoa and chocolate 

Coffee 

Confectionery , 

Corks, cut 

Cotton piece goods and manufac- 
tures 

Cutlery ^ 

Drugs and chemicals 

Dyes 

Earthenware, brown ware, china 

ware, tiles, etc , 

Fancy goods 

Fish: 

Fresh 

Preserved and salted 

Shell 

Fruit: 

Freeh 

Preserved and dried , 

Furniture and upholstery 

Olassand glassware 

Gloves 

Gold: 

Bullion 

Specie 

Grain (unprepared): 

Oata 

Wheat 

Other 

Grain (prepared): 

Flour 

Other (including malt and rice) 

Haberdashery 

H^^caps, and bonnets 

Hiaes, skins, and pelts 

Hops , 

Hosiery 

Jewelry 

Lamps and lamp ware 

Leatner , 

Leather ware (including saddlery 
and harness) 



Value. 



$1,185,980 

004,220 

1,878.786 

478,845 

781,515 

3,010 

900,680 

245,210 

80,000 

7,470 

52,675 

881,470 

110,875 

19,240 

2,018,615 

279,080 

190,315 

120,890 

85,900 

6,384,640 
199,770 
798,685 
169.266 

608.880 
456,860 

77,090 

431,945 

77,660 

385,810 
826,485 
286,465 
531,885 
507,865 

6.321,280 
1,022,925 

109,846 
567,245 
38,465 

62,765 
488,875 

1,657,845 
254,990 

1,531,490 
119,890 
806,815 
237,675 
108,745 
787,180 

122,860 



Articles. 



Linen piece goods and manufac- 
tures 

Live stock: 

Cattie 

Horses 

Sheep 

pi^: 

Machinery: 

Agricultural implements 

Cream separators 

Sewing machines 

Other 

Matches and vestas 

Meats: 

Fresh beef and mutton 

Frozen beef 

Frozen mutton 

Bacon and ham 

Preserved 

Salted 

Medicines 

Metals: 

Iron and steel (unmanufac- 
tured) 

Iron manufactures- 
Pipes 

Wire and wire netting 

Railroad rails, etc 

Iron and steel cordage 

Plated and mixed metal ware . 

Other metal manuftMstures 

Milk, preserved 

Musical instruments 

Mustard 

Oil and other floor cloths 

Oil of all kinds 1 

Oilmen's stores 

Opium 

Paints and colors 

Paper (including paper bags) 

Photographic goods 

Salt (ordinary) 

Silks and silk manufactures 

Specie, exclusive of gold 

Spirits 

Stationerv 

Sugar and molasses 

Tea 

Timber 

Tobacco, cigars, and snuff 

Tools and utensils 

Varnish 

Watches, clocks, etc 

Wine 

Wool 

Woolens and woolen piece goods . . 



Value. 



1280,135 

1,007,500 

1.2)8,40) 

2,219,110 

4.4a) 

U7.600 
185,805 
202,960 
989,285 
121.846 

2,840 
29,045 
218,610 
4,875 
47.000 
6,080 
310,275 



485,800 

428, 6S> 
686,075 
817,245 
143,140 
807.280 
1,966,805 

40,900 
658,315 

74,480 

542,840 

1,560,800 

218.385 

71,665 



Principal exports. 



Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Apparel and slops 


$896,995 

68,440 

117,120 

449,310 

808,125 

66,560 

437,000 

839,760 

7,449,675 

22,600 


Cheese 


$100,940 


Bark 


Coffee 


57,885 


Beer, cider, and perry 


Confectionery 


66.985 


Bicycles and parts - 


Drugs and chemicals 


IS-iS 


Biscuits and bread 


Fish, preserved and salted 


Bones and bonedust _ 


Fruits: 

Fresh 




Books 


248,885 


Boots and shoes , 


Preserved and dried 


805,115 


Butter 


Furniture and upholstery 


228,890 


Candles 


Glass and glassware 


144.785 
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Articles. 



Value. 



Gtold bnllion 

Grain: 

ViiprepaTed— 

Wheat"!y.I"l]]'r...M..!!. 

Other 

Prepared- 
Flour 

Oatmeal 

Other, including malt and 

rice I 

HatB, caps, and bonnets I 

Hay, chaif, and straw i 

Hides 

Hops 

Horns and hoofs 

Jams and jellies 

Jewelry I 

Leather ' 

Leather ware, including saddlery I 

and harness I 

Live stock: I 

Cattle I 

Horses j 

Sheep I 

Pij 



Pigs. 
Machine] 



Qery: 
Agricultural, and implements . 

OQier 

Meats: 

Freeh beef and mutton 

Frozen beef 

Frozen mutton 

Frozen rabbits and hares 

Bacon and ham 

Preserved— 

Rabbits 

Other 

Salted 



8,000 



1.485,000 

4,4a2,400 

148,010 

995,970 
68,865 

no 

»io 

75 
»75 
175 
176 
»0 
05 
[65 

189,280 

804,675 

1,410,545 

848,800 

45,906 

625,605 
1,122,095 

1,885 

882,620 

1,149,880 

725,890 

882,060 

198,776 

174,045 

6,810 



Articles. 



Metals: 

Iron and steel, unmanufac- 
tured 

Iron manufactures— 

Pipea 

wire and wire netting 

Railway rails, etc 

Iron and steel cordage 

Plated and mixed metaiware. . 

Other metal manuftujtures 

Oil of all kinds 

, Oilmen's stores 

I Onions 

Paper (including paper bags) 

Photographic goods 

Potatoes 

Skins: 

Sheep 

Rabbit 

Other 

Soap 

Specie 

Spirits 

Starch 

Stationery 

Sugar and molasses 

Tallow 

Tea 

Timber 

Tobacco, cigars, and snuif 

Vegetables: 

Fresh- 

Preserved and salted 

Wine 

Wool 

Woolens and woolen piece goods. . . 



Value. 



$884,885 

110,186 
112,685 
100,725 

17,745 

40,670 
709,660 
427,560 
188,360 

95,945 
158,605 

65,260 
182,200 

1,107,815 
281,280 
101,205 
87,705 
20,845,066 
425,660 
127,980 
200,080 
504,820 
874,925 
948,645 
178,880 
461,975 

9,600 

26,680 

290,675 

21,085,090 

52,906 



The principal articles in the trade with the United States during 
the year under review are shown in the following tables: 

Principal imports from the United States. 



Articles. 



Acids 

Arms, ammunition, and explosives 

Axles, etc 

Blacking, leather dressing, etc 

Books, printed, periodicals, etc 

Boots and shoes 

Botties 

Candles 

Cards, playing 

Carpets 

Bicycles and bicycle parts 

Carriage materials , 

Clocks 

Cocoa,raw , 

Coffee, raw 

Confectionery 

Copper wire 

Cordage, iron and steel 

Cotton piece goods 

Cutlery , 

Drugs and chemicals 

Electric fittings 

Fancy gooob 

Fish, preserved 

Pumfture 

Glassware , 

Goods, unenumerated 

Goyemment stores 



Articles. 



I Value. 



O r's materials) 

H 

H longery 

Ii ural 

Ii 

Ii 

Ii 

It 

Bar and rod 

Pig 

Pipes, wrought 

Plates, iron and steel 

Rails, iron and steel 

Sheet 

Wire 

Jewelry 

Lamps and lamp ware 

Leather and leather ware 

Machinery: 

Cream separators, engines, etc 

Sewing machines 

Machine tools 

Malzena and com flour 

Manufactures of metals 

Manures 



$85,545 
27,490 
94,970 

814,520 
17,900 
6,075 

45,660 
19,886 
88,600 

24,600 

88,090 

6,480 

42,000 

296,120 
8,275 

199,170 
18,495 
26.206 

812,615 

202,840 
79,875 
45,480 
88,606 

180,985 
27,880 
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Principal imports from the United States— ConiiDiied. 



Articles. 



Value. 



Articlee. 



Valne. 



Meats, preserved 

Medicines 

Nails, iron and steel 

Naphtha 

Oil: 

Cod 

Kerosene 

Lubricating 

Other 

Oil and other floor cloths 

Oilmen's stores 

Paints and colors 

Pai)er: 

Advertising matter, cardboard, 
etc 

Printing, xmcat 

Other 

Plaster 

Plated ware and mixed metal ware 

Printing material 

Besin 

Saddlery and harness 



$10,900 

66,286 

4,716 

4,966 

U,800 
786,880 
296,616 

20,440 

11,600 
7,666 

18,190 



86,780 
447,726 
27,946 

6,286 
46,066 
87,016 
47,166 

4,880 



Sausage skins 

Seeds 

Soap,i)erfumed 

Spirits 

Stationery 

Steel 

Slates, roofing 

Sugar,glucoee 

Timber 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured ... 

Unmanufactured 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Tools of trade 

Turpentine 

Twine 

Varnish 

Watches 

Wax.paraffln 

Wooden ware 



$56,980 
8,806 
66,900 
l«,5n» 
82,(0) 
45,080 
46,180 
24,440 

757,006 

816,715 
874,600 
168,285 
83,780 
126,775 
70,756 
8B,7€6 
1D.800 
18,296 
11,080 
20.411 



Principal exports to the United States, 



Articles. 



Value 



Sausage skins. 
Wool 



$11,561 
1.480,312 



In the imports from the United States, substantial increases are 
shown in arms and ammunition, axles, blacking, books and period- 
icals, boots and shoes, bicycles and bicycle parts, clocks and watches, 
copper wire, cotton piece goods, fancy goods, preserved fish, furniture, 
glassware, grindery, haberdashery, agricultural implements, India- 
rubber goods, musical and scientific instruments, iron and steel, 
leather and leather ware, machinery, maizena and com flour, manu- 
factures of metals, manures, preserved meats, medicines, oils, paints 
and colors, paper, plated ware, sausage skins, spirits, soap, station- 
ery, slates, timber, tobacco, tools of trade, turpentine, and varnish — 
in fact, in almost every article on the list. 

Through the kindness of the collector of customs at Melbourne, I 
am able to furnish the following complete list of the imports from the 
United States for the six months ended June 30, 1901: 



Articles. 



Acid 

Alkali, soda ash 

Apparel and slops 

Arms and ammunition . 

Artists* material 

Axles and arms 

Bags, fancy 

Bark 

Beer, lager 

Belting, machine 

Blacking 

Books, printed 

Boots and shoes 

Bottles 

Boxes, elove, etc 

Brass, sheet 

Broom corn 



Value. 



6 

8,810 

23,830 

145 

8,460 

85 

25 

1,140 

480 

2,055 

7,620 

47,610 

070 

425 

U,285 

00 



Articles. 



Brush ware 

Candles 

Canes and rattans 

Canvas 

Cards, playing 

Cariieting, etc 

Carriages, bicycles and parts . 

Casks and shooks 

Cement 

Cheese 

China ware 

Cider 

Clocks 

Cocoa,raw 

Coffee,raw ..^ 

Combs, toilet 

Confectionery w... 



Value. 



45 

10 

2,870 

8,075 

5,805 

80,285 

10 

200 

200 

1,015 

5 

23,610 

1,460 

610 

215 
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\./Vp^3X~ WCM-17 .................... ... 

Oroage 

Corks 

Cotton piece goods 

Cutlery 

Drugs 

Dyes 

Eai'thenware 

Eletjtric-llght fittings 

Enghiee 

Engine packing 

Essences 

Fancy goods 

Feathers 

Felt sheathing 

Fish, preserved 

Fnrmtnre 

Fnrs - 

Olass and glassware 

Glue 

Goods, unenumerated 

Govemiuent stores 

Grain 

Grease, antifriction 

Grindei*y 

Haberdashery 

Hair, seating...: 

Harawai-e 

Hats and cape 

Hollow ware 

Hops 

Hosiery 

Implements, agricultural 

Inaia-rubber goods 

Infants' food 

Inks, printing 

Instruments: 

Musical 

Optical 

Scientific 

Surgical 

Iron, nul, wire, pig, etc 

Jewelery 

Lamps and lampware 

Leather and leatherware 

Machinery, sewing, cream separa- 
tor, etc 

Maizena and coi*n fiour 

Manufactures of metals 

Mats and matting 

Meats, preserved 

Medicines 

Metal, yellow 

Nails, iron and steel 

Naphtha 

Nets and netting 

Oars, ash 



ai0u 

6,286 

85 

40,320 

1,740 

5,455 

22,815 

770 

11,170 

10,965 

945 

195 

7,585 



15,680 

81,300 
60 

81,665 
1,100 
1,875 

18.895 
170 
135 
85 
25 
135 

m 

'40 
115 
170 
60 
185 
175 
45 
65 

13,800 
1,840 
9,982 
9,405 
407,055 
6,680 
17,836 
184,655 



)ths. 
ings 

ing.. 

i 

a 

Total for half year. . 



$494,705 

127,566 

24,355 

18,946 

2,190 

96 

10,185 

736 

282,141 

55 

240 

5,010 

6 

90 

546 

6 

6,666 

22,520 

20,060 

80 

180 

80 

4,820 

1,045 

85,976 

110 

8,180 

260 

9,765 

8,865 

9,980 

36,940 

86 

14,606 

30,780 

065 

686 

388,406 

26 

126,115 

174,660 

80,876 

15,485 

46,386 

51,226 

660 

20 

7,580 

12,290 

16,516 

48,886 

180 



$3,634,940 



Exports to the United States for the six months ended June 30, 1901. 



Articles. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Ml "c^llAneonfl 


$21,470 

996 

10,924 

9,932 


Skins, sheen, rabbit, etc 


$87,521 
195,376 


Oil, eucalyptus 


Wool 


Retumedgoods 


Total for half year 


BauAftge caedngs 


276,218 







Melbourne, Aug'ost 6, 1901. 



John P. Bray, Consul-General. 
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POLYNESIA. 

FIJI ISIiANDS. 

The British colonial of&ce has just issued a report showing the 
imports and exports of Fiji during the year 1900. Large increases 
are shown over 1899, the figures being: 



Imports . 
Bxports. 



1888. 



$1,280,108 
1,702,788 



1900. 



$1,702,788 
1,016,481 



In 1900, sugar was exported amounting in value to $1,917,336, copra 
to $738,252, green fruits (bananas, etc.) to $136,808, and spirits to 
$140,344. 

It is claimed that the tariff now before the Australian Parliament, 
if passed in its present form, will seriously affect the imports from 
Fiji into Australia. There is an effort being made in New Zealand 
to control the trade of the Fiji Islands, and I am of the opinion that 
Auckland will, in the near future, become the distributing point for 
the products of Fiji and many other of the South Sea Islands. 

John P. Brat, Consid-OeneraL 

Melbourne, Victoria, October SI, 1901. 



SAMOA. 

COPRA. 



The exi)ort from Samoa shows a decided decrease during 1901, on 
account of the very poor copra season, caused by drought. Copra is 
practically the only export. 

Imports will also prove to be less, although many extra goods were 
brought in prior to the raising of the general duty from 2 to 10 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Business is very dull at present, principally on account of the poor 
crop and also from the absence of the mail steamers and of the war 
ships which formerly spent so much time here. 

However, cacao planting is proceeding with increased activity. 
Trees are now beginning to bear, and I think that next year will see a 
good advance in the quantity exported. An English company is doing 
a little work on what may become a large plantation, if the managers 
carry out their plans as proposed. This comi)any will next month 
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complete a small ice-making plant in Apia. A beginning has been 
made in vanilla planting, bnt although the plants seem to he thriving, 
it is yet too early to say whether or not these beans can be successfully 
produced here. 

TRADE. 

Since the San Francisco mail steamers have ceased to call at Apia, 
the Samoan>export to the United States has practically stopped. Only 
one shipment (valued at $13,115) has been made from German Samoa 
to San Francisco. The American imports, however, have not fallen 
off correspondingly. These consist principally of salmon, pilot bread, 
canned vegetables and meats, and other provisions which can not be 
so advantageously obtained elsewhere. The goods are reshipped, via 
Pagopago, at practically the same freight rate which obtained when 
the steamers came to Apia. 

I inclose translation of returns in the Government Gazette of 
October 12, 1901. This is the first publication of commercial statis- 
tics by the German Government. It contains a tonnage table and 
lists of imports and exports for 1900. No figures for 1901 can be 
obtained. 

The bulk of the business of Samoa has been with the British colo- 
nies, and will continue to be so, because of their proximity, more fre- 
quent and direct steam service, and better freight rates. A large 
part of the white population here consists of colonials. A prejudice 
against American goods exists, it being claimed that although they 
are of good quality, the packages and cans are undersized or are not 
filled. English prints are preferred, I have been told, because they 
can be obtained in greatei* widths than the American, which makes 
them more desirable for native waistcloths. 

CURRENCY. 

Grerman money has replaced American as the standard of this pro- 
tectorate. By proclamation, the rate of exchange for gold was fixed 
at 20.42 marks for the pound sterling and 20.95 marks for $5. The 
silver mark, shilling, and quarter dollar are given the same relative 
value. No difficulty is being experienced with the Gterman and Eng- 
lish silver. 

TARIFF AND TAXES. 

The export duty authorized by the Berlin final act has been dis- 
continued. The following is the schedule of import duties which 
came into effect on July 1 : 

[AU duties, taxes, and other moneys which have formerly been collected in American dollars 
will from this day be collected in marks.] 

IhLty. 

1. On ale, porter, and beer, per liter (1.05 quarts) M. 0. 20=$0. 047 

2. Spirits, per liter (1.05 quarts) 2.50= .595 

3. Wine, except chiunpagne, per liter (1.05 quarts) . 50= . 119 

4. Champagne, per liter (1.05 quarts) 1. 40= . 333 

6. Tobacco, per kilogram (2.2 pounds) _ 4. 50= 1. 07 

6. Cigars, per kilogram (2.2 pounds) 9.00= 2.14 

7. Sporting rifles, each 16.00= 3.81 

8. Powder, per kilogram (2.2 pounds) 2.50= .595 

9. Duty on all other goods imported, 10 per cent ad valorem. 
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Netv sck&jule of taxes. 

1. Head taxes on Samoans and other islanders M. 4.00=$0.953 

3. On boats, except canoes and private boats 16.00= 8.81 

3. Sporting rifles, each 8.00= 1.004 

4. On dwellings (except Samoan honses) , and stores, on valne, 

1 per cent: 
First class. On stores, selling per month 8,000 marks ($1 ,904) 

or more 400.00=95.20 

Second class. On those selling nnder 8,000 marks ($1,904) 

and over 4,000 marks ($953) 200.00=47.60 

Third class. On those nnder 4,000 marks ($953) and over 

3,000marks ($476) _ 150.00=35.70 

Fonrth class. On those nnder 3,000 marks ($476) and over 

l,000marks ($338) : 100.00=33.80 

Fifth class. On those nnder 1,000 marks ($338) 50.00=11.90 

Schedule of port and bondedrstore charges, etc. 
Clearance charge from cnstom-honse M. 8.00=$1.904 



.953 



Pilot and harbor dnes, per foot draft, in and out 4. 00= 

Quarantine charge, per 100 tons register 4.00= 

Bonded store (after first six days), each case nnder 1 cubic 

meter, per month .30= .047 

Charge for returning goods to bonded store, yer cubic meter . 40= . 095 

Charge for tidewaiter, each, per day 13.00= 3.856 

Local or foreign vessels trading among islands, of more than 100 

tons burden, for each trip from Apia 40.00= 9.52 

License and occupation taxes from July i, 1901. 



Printer, yearly M. 50=11.90 

Sailmaker, yearly 35= 5. 95 

Boat builder, yearly 35= 5. 95 

Shoemaker, yearly 35=5.95 

Surveyor, yearly 35= 5.95 

Tailor, yearly _. 35= 5.95 

Clerks, bookkeepers, etc. : 

Salary less than 300 

marks ($71 . 40) per 

month, yearly 13= 3. 975 

Salary over 300 
marks yer month, 

yearly 35= 5.95 

Other workmen, mechan- 
ics, factory hands, etc. , 

yearly 30= 4.76 

Circus, monthly 100=38.80 

Shooting gallery, 
monthly 30= 4.76 



Hotel, monthly M. 40=$9.53 

Attorney, yearly _ 350=59. 50 

Doctor or dentist, 

yearly 130=38.56 

Auctioneer, yearly 160=38. 08 

Baker, yearly 50=11.90 

Banker and banking 

companies, yearly 350 =59. 50 

Barber, yearly 35= 5.95 

Blacksmith, yearly 30= 4. 76 

Shipbuilder, yearly 35= 5. 95 

Butcher, yearly 50=11. 90 

Lighterer, yearly 25= 5. 95 

Carpenter, yearly 35= 5.95 

Photographer, yearly . - 50= 1 1 . 90 

All assistants, yearly.-- 13= 3.975 

Apprentices, yearly 4 = . 953 

Merry-go-round ,month- 

ly 40= 9.53 

Pilot, yearly - 100=33.80 

Commercial travelers must pay $23.80 for a license each time they 
land. Their samples are admitted duty free. 

COMMUNICATION. 

Gterman Samoa is connected with the United States by the San 
Francisco mail steamers which call at Pagopago, Tutuila, every three 
weeks, going and returning. The time of passage is twelve days. A 
40-ton steamer meets these boats and conveys freight and passengers 
to Apia. This passage requires twelve hours in good weather; first- 
class ticket, $5. 

The bridle paths and wagon roads about the islands have been 
greatly improved during the year. A new road has been opened to 
Mulifanua Plantation, 20 miles from Apia. No regular means of 
interisland travel has yet been established, people taking passage in 
small trading schooners or irregular native boats. 
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NOTES. 

The merchant marine at present consists of about 15 small schoon- 
ers and sloops, of which the largest is 40 tons register. No new ves- 
sels have been built or purchased during the period covered by this 
report. There ai'e no vessels here engaged in foreign trade. As com- 
mercial equality with German vessels was secured for American ships 
by treaty, there are no laws of a discriminating character. There are 
no taxes or excises affecting American trade other than those noted. 

Imperial postage rates. 
GERMANY AND COLONIES. 



Rates for— 



Scale of weights. 



United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 



1. Letters 

2. Postcards 

8. Printed matter, photographs 



4. Commercial papers. 



5. Samples of merchandise 

6. Articles packed together (com- 

mercial papers, printed matter, 
and samples of merchandise). 

7. Honey oi^ders 



8. Parcels. 



Up to 20 grams 

Over 20 to 250 grams 

Single 

Doable (reply) 

UptoSOgrrams 

Over 50 to 100 grams 

Over 100 to 200 grams 

Over 250 to 500 grams 

Over 500 grams to 1 kilogram. .. 

1 kilogram to 2 kilogramq^ 

Up to 250 grams 

Over 250 to 500 grams 

Over 500 grams to 1 kilogi*am . . 
Over 1 kilogram to 2 kilograms 

Up to 250 grams 

Over 250 to 350 grams 

Up to 2S0 grams 

Over 250 to 500 grams 

Over 500 to 1 kilogram 

Over 1 to 2 kilograms 

Up to 5 marks 

Over 5 to 100 marks 

Over 100 to 200 marks 

Over 200 to 400 marks 

Uptol kilogram 

Over 1 to 6 kilogittms.. 



10.028 
.047 
.011 
.028 
.007 
.011 
.002 
.047 
.07 
.14 
.02 
.047 
.07 
.14 
.028 
.047 
.028 
.047 
.07 
.14 
.028 
.047 
.07 
.096 
.88 
.57 



FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



1. Letters 

2. Postcards 

8. Printed matter, photographs... 

4. Commercial papers 

5. Samples of merchandise 

6. Articles packed together (com 

mercial papers, printed matter, 
and samples of merchandise). 



7. Money orders. 

8. Parcels 



For every 15 grams (no weight limit).. 

Single 

Doiible 

For everv 50 grams up to the weight 

limit of 2 kilogi*ams. 
For every 50 grams up to the weight 

limit of 2 kilograms at the least 

For every 50 grams up to the weight 

limit of 350 gi'ams at the least 

For every 60 grams up to the limit of 

2 kilograms. 
But— A. If the oonsianment contains 

commer papers, at least. 
B. If it contains printed matter and 

samples, at least. 
To United 8tate8, England, and New 

South Wales, for every 20 marks. 

To other Australian colonies for 20 

Different rates to other countries 



$0,047 
.023 
.047 
.dl 

.011 
.028 
.Oil 
.023 
.011 

.047 

.028 

.047 

.07 



Kegistered mail matter is subjected to a fee of 20 pfemiigs ($0,047) m addition 
to the regular postage. 

There are no laws in Samoa requiriDg goods to show country of 
origin. 

L. A. OsBORN, Consul' Oeneral, 
Apia, October 20, 1901. 
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Ships calling in the harbor of Apia during the fiscal years 1899 and 1900. 







Steamers. 




Sailing vessels. 


TotaL 


Nationality. 


Number. 


Registered 
tons. 


Nnmbei. 


Registered 
tons. 


Number. 


Registered 
tons. 




1900. 


1890. 


1900. 


1890. 


1900. 


1899. 


1900. 


1890, 


1900. 


1809. 


1900. 


1800. 


Qermany 

United States.. 
Great Britain.. 
P«Timai*)r, . , 


5 
13 
48 


40 


210 
25,207 
45,045 




9 
8 
4 
2 
4 


i,"d68" 

181 

4,068 

1,802 


685 

407 

822 

1,214 

2,576 


5 
18 
46 
7 
2 


9 
20 
44 

2 


210 

26,265 

45,226 

1 rws 


635 


82,963 
65,666 


5 
8 

7 
2 


88,460 

55,978 

1.214 


Norway ....... 










4 i,d9e 


2,576 












Total 


61 


57 


70,462 


88,619 


17 


22 


6,604 


5,244 


78 


79 77,ifi6 


«e.863 



Trade statistics of the fiscal year 1900. 
A. IMPORTS. 



From- 



Value of 
imports 
in the fis- 
cal year 
lOOOun- 
dergen- 
eralad 
valorem 
tariff 
(A 9). 



Value of 
imports 
in the fis- 
cal year 
lOOOun- 
der spe- 
cial cus- 
toms 
tariff 
(Al^). 



Total. 



Value of 
imports 
in the cal- 
endar 
year 1890 
under 



ad valo- 
rem tariff 

(A 9) 



Value of 
imports 

in the cal- 
endar 

year 1800 

under 

special 

customs 

tariff 

(A IS). 



Total. 



More(+) 

or less ( -) 

in 1900. 



Germany 

Australia, New Zea- 
land. Fiji 

United States 

Other countries 



$84,528.87 

274,608.97 
92,992.26 
16,438.17 



$21,808.89 

5,854.09 
1,189.54 
8,822.76 



Total. 



$106,832.26 

280,458.06 
94,181.80 
20,200.98 

501,183.05 



9«o, Ox9. tMt 

280,851.28 
85,205.47 
10,854.68 



$29,182.70 $77,976.62 



6,729.90 

8,584.01 

448.75 



287,561.22 
88,780.48 
10,806.88 

465,160.70{ 



+$28,855.64 

- 7,123.16 
-f- 5,84S.S! 
+ 0,457.55 

(- 43,156.56 

- 7,123.11 



Total duty for 1000, $36,082.85 more than in 1800. 

B. EXPORTS. 





1000. 


Exported during calendar 


Name of product. 


•i?^"- 


Price 
per 
rait. 


Total 
value. 


"^"- 


Price 
per ■ 
unit. 


Value. 


Agricultural products of the protec- 
torate of Samoa: 

Copra tons.. 

Pineapples kilograms.. 

Kava do.... 

Native tobacco do 

Cacao beans do 


2,406 

854 

1,562 


$46.41 
^.12 

b.50 

b.48 
*20 


$200,844.50 

102.04 

1,201.02 

168.50 

448.25 


7,702 


$44.87 


$840,647.77 
8,889.18 






Total 






801,200.21 




853,528.96 








1 



» 1,842 tons less than in 1800. 
Export for 1800 more by $52,268.74. 

C. COPRA IN TRANSIT. 



fc About. 





K^: 


Price 
per ton. 


Total 
value. 


Product of other islands of South Sea: 

Fiscal year 1900 


Tons. 
840 
822 


$46.41 


$88,984.10 
1[4,440.« 


Calendar year 1899 '.:..'..":*"' 




Increase in 1900 J 


518 




24,584.68 
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During the fiscal year, the following quantities of goods subject to 
special customs tariff passed through the customs-house: 

Pounds. 

Tobacco kilograms. . 1, 297 

Cigars and cigarettes do 1 , 555 

Gmis nmnber.. 27 



Quarts. 

Beer liters.. 60,883 

Spirits --- do 12,997 

Still wines do 9,779 

Sparkling wines do 1,551 



Powder kilograms . 



584 



SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

The trade of this colony for 1900 shows a marked increase over the 
previous year, notwithstanding the rigorous quarantine measures 
adopted to prevent the introduction of bubonic plague. Business 
during the year was active, and the inauguration of the Oceanic 
Steamship Company's service between Tahiti and San Francisco was 
the means of developing many new agricultural entei'prises. 

The total commerce for 1900 amounted to $1,423,776.81, being an 
increase over the preceding year of $92,878.68. 



IMPORTATIONS. 



The irapoi-tations were valued at $704,305.25, being an increase of 
$125,618.63 over the year 1899. 
The following table indicates the imi5ortations according to country: 



Country. 


1899. 


1900. 


Difference. 


United States 


$S84,665.49 
105, (£8. 86 
(6,816.86 
87,971.65 
24,685.10 
80,684.64 


$380,847.20 

132,806.58 

116,715.36 

63,416.02 

14,801.41 

47,128.66 


+$65,681.71 


NaW TA^IftfK^ 


+^878.22 


France 


+ 49,898.99 


England 


+ 25,444.87 


ftermany . , . 


- 9,888.69 


Other oonntii^^ 


- 83,895.98 







The principal articles which have shown an increase in imports 
are fabrics, ship's stores, tinned meats, salmon and sardines, lard, but- 
ter, ilour and sea biscuits, galvanized iron, kerosene, and building 
materials. 

The goods received from the United States and New Zealand liave 
a greater sale than those from France, owing to their cheapness, and 
the rapid transit between those countries and thiscolony. 

The following table shows the value of the principal articles of 
imi)ortation for the years 1899 and 1900: 



Articles. 



Livestock 

Prodncts of live stock . . . 

Salted flsh 

Pearl shell 

Flonr and food staffs . . . 

Fruitand gi'ains :.. 

Oilman's stores 

Oils and vegetable prod- 
ucts 

Lumber 

Various dried products. 

Wines, liquors, etc 

Marble, stone, etc 

Metals 

Chemicals 

Dyes (prepared) 

Paints:... r..... 

Various preparations . . . 
Pottery 



1899. 


1900. 


$5,689. £0 
55,624.80 


$3,188.84 
^,482.66 


18,975.81 
20,652.00 


22,122.14 


20,709.60 


77,926.32 


85,868.49 


.17,086.47 


10,162.80 


a0,«50.45 


80,288.84 


4.478.07 


7,298.70 


8,802.12 


8,515.80 


5,582.47 


7,582.87 


21,706.75 


88,023.94 


19,786.59 


22,685.50 


10,446.86 


19,814.92 


1.185.67 


1,816.99 


186.74 


182.78 


3,706.88 


5,085.20 


19,528.28 


22,824.34 


1,888.90 


2,862.48 



Articles. 



Glassware 

Twine, rope, etc 

Dry goods 

Embroidery and cloth- 
ing 

Stationery and paper .. 

Hides and leather 

Hardware 

Machines and mechan- 
ical goods 

Arms and ammunition. 

Furniture 

Wooden ware , 

Musical instruments. . . . 

Brooms, baskets, etc ... 

Sundries 

Total 



1899. 



$1,905.83 

9,596.34 

109,687.26 

14,718.56 
5,080.85 
10,624.29 
40,572.77 

6,463.70 
778.20 

6,011.76 
18,888.70 

1,804.88 

1,543.52 
82,467.25 



578,686.61 



1900. 



$1,879.19 

14,499.02 

181,909.06 

16,874.95 
6,887.96 
10,170.40 
86,220.24 

12,074.42 
2,098.96 
2,631.69 
23,668.64 
2,062.96 
966.56 
168,010.96 



704,805.25 
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EXPORTATIONS. 

The exports for the year 1900 amounted to $719,471.56, being an 
increase over the preceding year of $13,785.02. 

The following table gives the exports from this colony for the years 
1899 and 1900: 



Countries. 



1890. 



1900. 



Differenoe 



United States.. 

England 

Prance 

NewSSealand... 

Germany 

other ooontries 



$296,880.57 
124,752.86 
86,446.98 
48,700.82 
86,576.28 
148,664.48 



$806,183.56 
166,557.90 
106,844.50 
68,285.48 
40.00 
72,680.13 



+|8,:S2.9S 
+41,805.54 
+20,98.62 
+19,585.16 
-35,595.29 
-76,a>LSl 



From this table, it will be seen that there has been an increase of 
exports to the United States, England, France, ani New Zealand. 

The following articles constituted the principal exports of the colony 
for 1900: 



Articles. 



Cotton 

Cocoannts , 

Copra 

Mother-of-pearl shell 

Oranees 

Vanilla beans 



1889. 



19,882.82 

4,882.44 

208,628.94 

155,509.40 

5,845.40 

170,191.40 



190a 



r.087.2B 

8,562.66 

244,296.00 

221,611.50 

2,080.00 

168,867.60 



The increase in the exportation of mother-of-pearl shell is due to 
the fact that the island of Hiknom was opened last season. 

In 1900, there was a decrease of $49,332.94 in the exportation of 
copra, owing to the disease prevalent among the cocoanut trees and 
the burning of about 400 tons of this product in the Leeward and 
Marquesas islands. 

There being less demand this year for vanilla beans, the total value 
exported was only $162,267.60, being a decrease of $7,924 from the 
previous year. 

Other products, such as biche de mer, pineapples, limes, and 
bananas have increased over the year 1899. 

NAVIGATION. 

During the year 1900, 82 vessels of 57,799 total tonnage entered the 
port of Papuli from foreign countries, being a decrease of 15 vessels, 
but a gain of 12,655 tonnage over the preceding year. 

The following table shows the countries represented in shipping: 

Veaseb. 

British 38 

United States 26 

French JJl 

Danish 2 

By these vessels, there were imported and exiwrted 28,300 tons of 
merchandise and produce. 
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The table below indicates the countries from which and to which 

these articles were imported and exported: 

Importatioiis: Tons. 

United States 8,670 

New Zealand 3,994 

Prance 1,906 

Pacific Islands 920 

Total 15,490 

Exportations: 

United States 7,460 

England 2,685 

New Zealand 2,307 

Pacific Islands 490 

Total 12,892 

This table shows an increase of 682 tons in the imiwrtfl and a 
decrease of 2,471 tons in the exports, compared with last year. This 
last difference is due to a great extent to the decline in exports of 
copra. 

Inter-island commerce was retarded by the withdrawal in October, 
1900, of the steamer Croix du Sudy which for two years had plied 
between Tahiti and the Leeward, Marquesas, and Tuamotu islands. 
This was due to the expiration of the contract, and after two months 
the service was resumed. 

Taking into consideration the unfortunate circumstances men- 
tioned, it will be seen that there was a decided increase of trade during 
the year 1900. 

J. Lamb Doty, Consxd. 

Tahiti, October 10, 1901. 
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APPENDIX.' 



ABOENTINA: TEABE IN 1901. 

Under date of February 3, 1902, Minister Lord, of Buenos Ayres, 
transmits the following figures,** compiled by the legation, relative to 
the foreign commerce of tne Argentine Republic during the calendar 
year 1901, as compared with 1900: 





1900. 


1901. 




Imports. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Dutiable 


996,502,452 
16,982,617 


t66,169,877 
98,481,035 


105,262,275 
18,707,474 


$74,378,521 


Free 


93.842,661 






Total 


118,485,069 


154,600,412 


113,959,749 


167,716,102 





Mr. Lord adds: 

According to the above figures, the increase of imports for the year 
1901 amounts to $474,680, and that of exports to $13,115,690, or a 
total increase in the foreign trade of the Republic of $13,590,370. 

The following table shows the countries which participated in the 
imports of Argentina during the two years under comparison: 



Countn\ 


1900. 


1901. 


Increa.se. 


Decrease. 


Germany 


116,685,618 

19,689 

8,480,880 

122,422 

8,741,877 

124,214 

8,691^998 

18,438,529 

10,897,866 

14,924,496 

178,883 

1,860,948 

38,682,758 

520,449 

219,560 


816,724,549 

48,679 

8,688,657 

188,782 

4,886,047 

111,076 

8,912.536 

15,533,689 

9,959,541 

14,786,108 

578.419 

1,767,644 

36,460,808 

679,286 

244,088 


$88,936 
24,040 

657,777 
16,810 

444,170 

****226*588* 
2,095,110 




West Indies 




Belgium 




Bolivia 




Brazil 




Chile 


$13,138 


Spain 




UnitedStates 




France 


938,825 


Italy 




188,396 


Netherlands 


S99.586 


Paraguay 


98,304 

2.221,915 

41,213 


United Kingdom 




Uruguay 




Other countries 


24,538 






Total 


US, 485, 069 


118,959,749 


3,971,000 


8,496,820 





Net increase, $474,680. 



■These reports were received too late for insertion in their proper place in the 
volume. 
''Values are in gold. 
1126 
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The classes of imports for the two years were: 
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Articles. 



Live animals .^.,. 

Food stuffs: 

Animal 

Vegetable 

Tobacco 

Beverages: 

Wines 

Spirits and liquors 

Other beverages 

Textiles and manufactures of: 

Silk 

Woolen 

Cotton 

other textile fabrics 

Oils. 



Chemicals and drugs 

Dyes and colors 

Lumber 

Manufactured wood , 

Paper 

Manufactured paper 

Leather, and manufactures of 

Iron, and manufactures of: 

Kaw 

Machinery and tools 

Other manufactures of iron and steel . 
Other metals: 

Raw 

Manufactured 

Crockery and ceramic products: 

Raw 

Manufactured 

Miscellaneous 



Total. 



$364,271 


1202,648 


1,765,243 


1,665,788 


8,698,083 


9,888,699 


3,147,161 


8,037,287 


6,637,234 


5,474,628 


1,284,286 


1,260,499 


856,882 


855,436 


2,485,598 


1,732,575 


7,141,534 


6,180,818 


19,536,926 


16,924,602 


8,433,789 


8.109,818 


4,194,342 


4,503,658 


8,760,594 


4,114,802 


865,727 


843,003 


5,800,486 


5,795,192 


1,540,369 


1,604,886 


1,924,533 


2,063,012 


1,001,673 


960,317 


1,244,764 


1,141,806 


9,088,374 


11,798,022 


1,861,137 


2,486,901 


8,104,540 


7,489,620 


1,262,704 


1,308,642 


2,080,468 


2,047,210 


7,120,884 


8,400,647 


1,772,486 


1,764,485 


3,821,533 


8,446.358 


113,485,069 


118,959,749 



The following table shows the countries participating in the expoils 
during the yeai-s 1900 and 1901: 



Country. 


1900. 


1901. 


Increase. 


Decrease?. 


Africa 


$3,24 

20,07 

48 

17,98 

57 

6,18 

87 

2,69 

6,88 

19,00 

4,30 

8,90 

16 

23,89 

2,80 

7,66 

34,51 


70 
83 
51 
85 
46 
07 
03 
91 
63 
60 
54 
82 
13 
86 
99 
47 
22 


12,891,259 

21,479,882 

366,183 

13,457,731 

541,049 

9.702,488 

568,173 

"^31,713 

»6,454 

87, 121 

18,960 

58,931 

[6,053 

20,759 

10,663 

15.913 

}7,780 


"ii,*4d9,'749' 


$349,011 


Germany 


West Indies 


72,068 

4,523,154 

87,697 


Belgium 




Bolivia 




Brazil 


3,516,981 


Chile 


801,880 


Spain 


■*2,*4i3,'69i' 

9,629,161 

14,796 


667,678 


United States 


France 




lUly 




Netnerlands 


2,152,151 


Paraguay 


54,440 
6,030,073 
1,408,064 
1,863,666 




United Kingdom 




Uruguay 




other countries 




To orders 


4,711,342 








Total 


154,600,412 


167,716,102 


25.830,521 


12, 714, 881 







Net increase, $13,115,690. 
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1128 COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ANNUAL REPORTS. 

The classes of exports for the two years were: 



Articles. 



1900. 



Pastoral products: i 

Livestock ! $5,942,130 

Wool, hides, etc 61,0M,66O 

Manufactured articles from animal products ' 3,568, 189 

Animal refuse 609,017 

Agricultural products: 

Rawmaterials (wheat, com, etc.) 73,046,257 

Manufactured materials i 2,952,449 

Vegetable refuse ! 1,428,640 

Woods, and products therefrom 8, 508, 916 

Minerals 262,222 

Hunting products 990,694 

Miscellaneous 1,168,439 



1901. 



$3,084,756 

81,782,456 

6,164,226 

634, 974 

63,103,999 
6.704,101 
1,787,999 
2,821.496 
406,440 
940,141 
1,308,615 



Total 164,600,412 j 167,716.102 



It is thought that the slight improvement shown in exports is only 
apparent, it being due to the earlier shipments of wool as compared 
with the previous year, heavy parcels having gone forward in 
November and December last. Practically, the past year denotes no 
improvement on the preceding year. 



GANABY ISLANDS: TEADE IH 1901. 

All things considered, trade in the Canary Islands has not been as 
good as in the year 1900. This is largely attributed to the unsettled 
condition of the custom duties, which were changed during the early 
part of 1901, and to the fluctuation of exchange. 

IMPORTS. 

It is impossible to procure detailed statistics of imports and exports, 
as they are not issued by the different departments. The onlv wa3' 
they can be obtained is by having them copied from the original man- 
ifests on iile in the custom-house; but these manifests do not give the 
origin of the different articles, as the merchandise imported is credited 
to the nation from which it came. The following ports have direct 
communication: Liverpool, London, Hamburg, Marseilles, Barcelona, 
and Cadiz. 

I have had all the manifests, numbering about 1,600, carefully 
copied, and the different articles arranged alphabeticallv; but the result, 
1 fear, does not warrant the labor involved, since weights and measures 
only are given, and no values. I annex the statistics, and would point 
out, as I did last year, that the following articles are really of American 
origin, though not appearing as such for the reason given above: Lard, 
ham, canned goods, tobacco (leaf and manufactured), flour, unbleached 
cottons, and watches. These articles were nearly all imported in 
English steamers from Livei*pool and London, the remainder coming 
from Hamburg, in German steamei-s. 

I feel sure that a direct line of steamers running between New York 
and the west coast of Africa, touching at the Canary Islands en route, 
would pay, as freight is continually oeing offered, both outward and 
homeward. A passenger tmffic could aIsoT>e worked up, on account of 
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the growing popularitj^ of the islands as health resorts, the climate 
being considerea efficacious in lung and throat troubles. 

The longer I stay in the islands, the more I am convinced that the 
greatest obstacle to the extension of our commerce here and on the 
west coast of Africa is the lack of direct steamship communication. 

At present, all our imports are forwarded via Europe, excepting such 
articles as petroleum and lumber, which can not pay the hign freights 
and are brought by sailing vessels. 

The United States has not a single line of steamships to the west 
coast of Africa. England has 3, Germany 2, France 2, and Belgium 1. 
Without direct communication, trade can not be successfully pushed, 
and as long as we have to depend upon foreigners to do our carrying, 
our exports to this part of the world and to many other countries wfll 
remain of comparatively small importance. 

British, German, and other foreign exporters take pains to adapt 
goods to certain markets, while American manufacturers do not. It 
usually pays to consult the preferences of the people to whom jrou 
wish to sell. A manufacturer can not remain In his office in the United 
States apathetic and uninterested and expect to get foreign business. 
He, or his agents, must investigate the conditions in every market in 
which he desires to trade, and he must conform in every detail to those 
conditions. 

The greatest mistake made by some of our exporters is in forward- 
ing goods which are not wanted. Circulars are very unsatisfactory. 
It nas been my own experience that the goods which arrived differed 
greatly from those represented. The packing has also frequently been 
faulty. If the trade of these islands, which consume about $4,000,000 
in foreign goods yearly, is worth capturing, now is the time to win it. 
The people here are anxious to make connections with our exporters, 
as the mark '*Made in the United States" is accepted as usually indi- 
cating a superior article. Direct communication would reduce the 
expenses of freight and the rehandling of goods shipped to this market. 

American shippers usually demand cash against shipping documents, 
or drafts on London, while European merchants generally do their 
business through local agents who allow six months' credit on manu- 
factured articles and three months' credit on provisions. If additional 
credit is required, purchasers are usually accommodated by paying 
extra interest, the current rate being 6 per cent per annum. This 
svstem enables the smaller merchants to partly sell their goods before 
they have to pay for them, and allows them to carry on more business. 
For a small extra commission, the local commission agents guarantee 
the accounts against loss to the seller. 

BANKING. 

The Bank of Spain accepts money on deposit, without, interest 
against checks, ana also does a discount business. 

There are several merchants who buy and sell drafts and do a general 
exchange business; but there are no banks that open small current 
accounts for merchants. Business people who work with a small capi- 
tal arrange all their transactions in cash, and checks are practically 
unknown. 
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EXCHANGE. 

Exchange has fluctuated very considerably during the year, and these 
variations make it extremely difficult for venders of imported articles 
to fix prices in local currency. Rates have varied during the year 
from 30 to 45 per cent premium on gold. 

CUSTOMS. 

Customs duties in Spain are payable in gold, but as the customs in 
the Canarv Islands have been faimed out to a syndicate, this rule can 
not be enforced locally. These islands offering free ports, very few 
articles pay duty, namely, sugar, liquors, spirits, tobacco, tea, coffee, 
and spices; all manufactured goods and proaucts are free. 

COAL. 

The principal business of this port is the bunkering of steamei's. 
The total tonnage for 1901 shows a decrease of 40,000 as compared 
with 1900, which is accounted for by trade generally being not so 
brisk. English and continental steamship owners, finaing that insuffi- 
cient cargo was offered to fill the steamers, elected to take larger quan- 
tities of coal at the home poi1;s, and the bunkering business of the 
islands suffered in consequence. 

PETROLEUM. 

All the petroleum imported into Teneriffe this year came by sailing 
vessels. These vessels discharged at Las Palmas, Grand Canary, 
whence the petroleum was shipped in coasting vessels to this port. 

EXPORTS. 

The exports declared to the United States from Teneriffe for the 
year 1901 show an increase of 140 per cent over those of the pi*eced- 
mg ^ear, as per annexed statement. This was largely due to the 

gartial failure of the crops of potatoes and onions in the United 
tates, the exports of the former having increased 600 and the latter 
400 per cent. 

Dmwn linen work shipments to the United States have increased 
nearly 350 per cent, but other articles have remained about the same, 
with a small increase in favor of the year 1901. 

The principal articles exported to other countries are bananas, pota- 
toes, tomatoes, and onions. There is an increase to be reported in 
connection with all of these, excepting tomatoes, which suffered to a 
large extent from disease, the earlier crops being almost a complete 
failure. 

Bananas and tomatoes are principally sent to England, while onions 
and potatoes go to Cuba, Porto Rico, and other islands of the West 
Indies. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The electric railway is now in working order and has turned out to 
be a profitable investment. This is the only improvement effected 
during the yeai. 

Work on the mole and breakwater at Teneriffe is steadily progressing. 
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GRAND CANARY. 1131 

In Las Palmas, Grand Canary, the harbor works have been completed 
by the contractors and handed over to the Sp«tnish authorities, while 
those in Las Palma and Lanzarotte are just being commenced. 

COGHIKEAL. 

In former days, this was the principal article of production and 
export in these islands, but since the discovery of aniline dves, it has 
fallen off to almost nothing, what little there is shipped going to 
France and the United Stat^. As a lasting dye, its equal has never 
been discovered. 

The export of cochineal in 1874 reached 6,088,745 pounds; in 1901 
it was about 300,000 pounds. The prices in former years averaged 3 
pesetas 25 centimos gold (64 cents); at present it sells for 1 peseta sil- 
ver (14 cents). 

SUGAR. 

Sugar making has lately become the most important industrv in 
these islands. The yield of cane is estimated to be from 400 to 800 
weight per acre; it is sold under contract to the mills. Cane is supposed 
to produce 6 to 9 per cent of sugar. It is generally planted in March 
ana cutting commences a year later. 

EMIGRATION. 

These islands have for many years been furnishing laborers for 
Cuba and Porto Rico. For sugar and tobacco plantations, they can not 
be excelled, being steady and industrious workers, honest and sober. 
Only a few, however, make their permanent homes in those islands, for 
as soon as they have accumulatea a little capital, they return to their 
native land. The emigration has fallen off greatly since last year, 
which can only be accounted for by the reports that have reached these 
islands from Cuba as to low wages, etc. 

Brazil has been offering to all emigrants free passage and gifts of 
land, which induced very many to go there who, otherwise, would have 
gone to Cuba and Porto Rico. 

I annex statement of emigration for all of the islands, with a com- 
parison with the preceding year. . 

SHIPPING. 

During the year, there arrived from the United States 8 sailing ves- 
sels, all of which brought lumber; of these, two were American. 
There also arrived 6 ships belonging to the United States Navy, and 1 
steam yacht flying the American flag. 

Solomon Berliner, Consul. 

Teneriffe, February 26^ 1902, 



AEPOBT FBOM OONSXJLAB AGENT AT LAS PALMAS, GBAND 

OANAKT. 

Although the island of Grand Canary is included, for trade reasons, 
in Commercial Relations Reports in the northern geographical division 
of Africa, together with the other Canary Islands, Morocco, Tunis, 
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Tripoli, Algeria, and Egypt, the importance of Las Palmas and its 
poit, La Luz, is almast solely derived from its position in the track of 
steamers from Europe to West and South Africa and South America. 

The rapidly increasing prosperity of the city and port may be 
directly traced to the very brge amount of shipping calling for coal, 
provisions, etc. 

There is little doubt that Las Palmas will greatly benefit by the 
opening up of the west coast of Africa, and especially the Ashanti 
gold mining districts. It is to be hoped that, before long, a line of 
steamers will be put on from the United States to Sierra Leone, 
Liberia, and the (jold Coast, calling at Las Palmas. In my opinion, 
American manufacturers and shippers will soon realize that markets 
are open to them which have hitheilx) been passed oyer through want 
of direct communications. 

As regards imports of American goods into Grand Canary, very 
little can be said, as no reliable statistics are obtainable. Such informa- 
tion as can be ffiven has been gained from personal observation, and 
1 am convinced that everj^ year more American goods are sold here. 

IMPORTS. 

The principal import from the United States is petroleum, but the 

greater part of it is reshipped to the west coast of Africa. Owing to 
le introduction of electric lights, less petroleum is used in this island 
than foimerly. 

Considerable Quantities of lumber, shocks, etc., come from the 
United States ana Canada. Norway and Sweden are also competitors 
in this trade. 

A coarse cotton textile called "gray domestic," used for men's shirts 
and women's petticoats, is much used, that from New York being the 
favorite at present, both in price and quality. 

Among miscellaneous imports, may be mentioned Florida water, 
clocks, and tinned provisions. 

EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

A table of the declared exports is annexed. The whole of the 
cochineal goes to New York. The first consignment of linen drawn 
work, a native production, went to" New York m November, 1901, and 
possibly this trade will be developed. 

SHIPPING. 

During the year 1901, 11 American sailing vessels, with a total ton- 
nage of 6,290 tons, have discharged full cargoes at this port, as shown 
below: 

Lumber 7 

Lumber and shocks 1 

Lumber and general I 

General 1 

Petroleum I 

Total 11 

Several cargoes of petroleum have been brought in Scandinavian or 
Italian bottoms from the United States. 
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EMIGRATION. 

For many years, there has been considerable emigration from this 
island to Cuba and Porto Rico. The number during kst year amounted 
to 1,233. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Las Palmas is rapidly becoming better known as a health resort, and 
more American visitors passed through the Canary Islands last sea- 
son than during any previous one. Several American yachts have 
called here. The hotels offer every luxury and comfort to travelei's. 
The steam tramway which runs from Las Palmas to Puerto de la Luz 
will, it is understood, shortly be converted into an electric road. 

Declared exportSj year ended December Sly 1901. 

To United States, including Porto Rico: 

Chickpeas 17,729.57 

Cochineal 5,761.82 

Filtere (stone) 65.35 

Linen drawn work 736. 83 

Onions 6,929.54 

Potatoes 3,233.36 

Wine 275.26 

23 721. 72 
Year ended December 31, 1900 2o'l62.66 

Increase 3,559.07 

To Cuba: 

Canary seed 235.76 

Cheese 1,571.18 

Chickpeas 345.32 

CuUery 37.76 

Onions 1,314.14 

Salt fish 863.40 

Samples 129.49 

4,487.05 
Year ended December 31, 1900 23,023.76 

Decrease 18,536.70 

It should be mentioned that declaration of exports for Cuba is no 
longer compulsory. 

Ships calling at Las Palmas, 1901: 

Total steamers (including coasting) '. 2, 271 

Total sailing ships (including coasting) 1, 065 

3,336 

P. SwANSTON, Consular Agent. 
Las Palmas, Fetmrnry W^ 1902. 
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Imports at Teneriffej Canary IskmdSf in the year 1901. 



Articles, 


Great 
Britain. 


Ger- 
many. 


France. 


Italy. 


Spain. 


United 
Stetes, 
Porto 
Rico, and 
Cuba. 


1 

Other 
conn- 
tiiea. 


Alcohol 


..liters*.. 






189 




247 






Amber 


tons.. 












Barley 

Beans 


...do.... 












669 


...do.... 
...liters.. 
...tons.. 
...do.... 
do 


8 

104,552 

8 


161,689 


24 




1084 
3,«7 




802 


Beer 








Beds, Iron 










Bed covers 












Birdseed . . 




U 




4 




87 


Biscuits 


...do.... 
...do..-. 


106 


161 
U 








Bitumen 




1 






Blotting paper 

Books 


...do.... 
...do.... 
..liters.. 
...tons.. 
...do.... 
...do..., 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


1 

i 
166 
36* 

31 

24i 

812 

59i 

22 












24 

857 

* 

4 

44 


r . _ . 


Brandy 

Braas 




1,054 
2 
2 








22 

1 

10 
i 

1 








Brushes 








Butter 


'\ 






Buttons ... 








Caldrons 




2 






Candles 


J 

2 








Canned fruit 










Canned goods 

Cards 










i 




124 






Carpets 

Carriages 

Cement 


...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


200 

1 
2i 


1 








67* 








14 


964 




137* 






Cereals 


* 




425. 


Chains 






14 






Chairs 


3 

8 










Cheese 


...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


2 

Si 

191,174 
2} 
10 

8 


1 

^i 








U 


Chickpeas 

Cloths 




49* 




884 


2 








Coal 








Codfish 


6 
44 












Coffee 










8 


Combs 


k 




1* 

I* 
22 
9 

4 






S?r.:::::::::::::; 








51 












Corn 


...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


1,465 
184 
llOi 
55 
27* 


7* 








128 


Com flour 


14 
11 

4 


1* 




18 


Cottons 


1 






Dates 


4 






Drugs 


184 




i. 


Electric articles! ..." 






270 


...do.... 

...do.... 

do 


ii 
u 


11 

1 


151 
li 








Empty bottles 




24 
14 






Empty casks 

Envelopes 

Fans 








...do.... 












...do.... 




i 




lit 






Fish, salt 


...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
.. do.... 


211 
4 
2,574 
147 
8* 
8* 


i 
24 








Flax 










Flour 


82 
2 

a* 

74i 










Fruit, dried 


181 




10 
834 
21 






Furniture 




2 




Glass 


2 


84 


Groats 






Guano 


...do.... 
...do... 


2,0»2* 


97 




114 
* 




164 


Guitars 










Guns 


...do.... 

...do... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do.... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do.... 


i" 

11 
4i 

69 
183 

m 

i 

u 


\ 










Hats 


3i 

.1 

41 

1 


84 


1 






Handkerchiefs 


1 

1 
\ 
\ 






Ink 






4 


Iron 




7* 




Iron, manufactured . 








Knives 


* 


1 


4 


Lace 




* 


8 






Lamps 

LeadT. 




* 








Lard 


...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


120 
10 


7 
U 










Leather 


82 
51 

12* 
1 
8 
118 


84 


404 




17 


Leggins 

Lentils 






...do.... 










2 


Looking-glasses 


...do.... 




} 

18* 










Machinery 

Maize 


...do.... 

...do.... 

do.. 


52 
884 




15 

186* 

8* 




17 






4,825 


Marble 


1 

18 


15 
184 






Matches 


...do.... 
...do.... 


221 
U 


23* 




s* 


Meat, canned 


3 




u 



•One liter»L05 quarts. 
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Imports at TeneriffCj Canary IdantU, in the year 1901 — Continued. 



Articles. 


Great 
Britain. 


Ger- 
many. 


France. 


Italy. 


Spain. 
1 


United 
States, 
Porto 
Rico, and 
Cuba. 


Other 
coun- 
tries. 


Metals 


tons 

..do.... 
..do.... 
do 


3 
6 
151 


4 








Milk, condensed 

Mineral waters 











74 
50^ 


8 

4 




8 






Music articles 








Nails 


..do.... 
..do.... 
..do-... 


19 
i 








34 


Neckwear 


4 








Olives 




454 

5924 

2 






Oils 


..do.... 

..do.... 

do 


221 
Tli 


5* 

4 

137 

8 
4 


164 

1 

15 
494 
1154 


8' 






P^lntjf - 






Painters' articles 








Paper 

Paving stones 

Pencils . 


..do.... 
..do.... 
. do 


1404 

i 




281 
4764 




2 






753 








Perfmnery *. '.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.'. '. 
Petroleum 


..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

do 


2i 




4 

n 

4 

24 
21 






4 














Pianos 


2 

4 

1 

22 










Pictures 


..do.-.. 






1 






Plants 


do . 




4 
23 






Porcelain 


-do.-.. 
..do.... 
-.do..-. 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 


A' 

106 
611 






24 


Pork 






Powder, gun 

I^reserves 


4 










1 

24 
25 

4 




151 






Provisions . .... 








2 


Rails 










Ribbons 


1 
26 
124 


7 


1124 

31 

4 






Rice 


..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
do 


240i 
5* 






Rope 

Sa& 


9 

4 




2| 






Salt 






70 


Salt meat 












6 


Sardines . 








1591 
141 






Sausages. 

Sawdust 


..do.... 






24 


i4t 






-.do.-.. 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do..-. 
..do.... 
. do... 


861 

1 

1* 


719 

9 

22 


22 


560 


Scales 


} 


i 




Seeds ... 


1 






Shoes 




341 

i 




14 


Shoemaker articles 




} 

1 

2 

25 

4 








Silk 


;* 


4 






Soap 

Soup, canned 

Spices 

Spoons 


..do.... 
..do...- 
..do.... 
-do-... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 

-.dO.-- 

--do.... 
-.do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 


819| 
2 

686 

1874 






1 


14 


. 


14 




34 






1 

31 
84 
1 
2 








Starch 


21 








64 


Steel 




2 

44 
34 




1 


Stockings 

Straw • 


4 












10 


Sugar 

Sulphur 

Tea 








^ 




i 


62 


2201 






«>* 






Textiles 


28 
2,025 


20 


1321 




4 


Tiles 






Tobacco ... 


-do.... 
d.do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do-.. 
..do.... 
..do.... 
.liters., 
-.tons., 
-do.... 
.liters.. 
..tons.. 
..do.-. 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do..- 


1614 

i 

993 
3 

'■": 

311 

79 

24 

125 


137 
1 






1 
24 




Tobacco, manufacture 

Toys 

Thread 










i 

i 


4 
1 
54 


i 








Umbrellas 








Varnishes 










Vegetables, dried 

Vinegar 

Wattes 


114 
10,609 

1.180 






24 
1,425 




240 












4 






Wickerwork 









9 


Wine 


20,719 




52,998 


381,014 




6,820 


Wax 






Wood 


436 

1 

4 


1 
24 




2 


3,497 


4,595 


Wool 


4 




Zinc 








Miscellaneous articles 


6 


34 


27 
11 
4 




29 


Horses...... 






Oxen .. 












60 


Sheep 












50 


r:h1r!KAnii. diickfL fltc . 














60,000 
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Shipping at Santa Qna de Teneriffefor the year ended December SI, 1901. 





Sailing vessels. 


Steamers. 


War vessels. 


Total. 


Nationality. 


Num- 
ber. 


Ton- 
nage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 


Num. 
ber. 


Guns. 


Tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 


Argentina 






1 

2 

87 

1 

1 

2 

190 

262 

709 

76 

1 

2 

5 

467 

10 


1,602 

6,028 

94,706 

10 

2,667 

1728 

260,644 

663.255 

1,844.609 

166,676 

690 

2,678 

8,306 

280,660 

9,993 








1 

2 

37 

1 

1 

2 

196 

263 

709 

81 

1 

8 

7 

486 

14 

8 

9 


1,592 
6.028 


Austria-Huogary ... 












Belsriom 












94^7^ 


Brazil 












10 


Chile 












2,667 


Penmark 












1,728 


France 


1 


345 


5 

1 


88 
21 




250,889 


Germany 




663,256 


Great Britain 








1,344! era 


Italy 


4 


1,772 


1 


19 




156.318 


Monaco 




590 


Netherlands 






1 
2 
9 


12 
22 
42 




2. 678 


Russia 








S;305 


gpain 


10 
4 
8 
2 


2,582 
2,139 
1,889 
1,178 




28S,2<2 


Sweden and Norway 
Uruguay 




12,132 
1.839 








United States 


1 


876 


6 


61 


5,758 


7,801 


Total 


24 


9,850 


1,767 


2.719,716 


25 


256 


5,768 


1,816 


2,735,318 







a This does not Include coasting vessels; the tonnage given is net. 
Nationalities of vessels that entered ai and cleared from Santa Cmz de Teneriffe in 1901. 



Nation. 



Argentina 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Brajrfl 

Chile 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Great Britain .... 
Italy 




Nation. 



Monaco 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden and Norway 

United States 

Uruguay , 

Total 



Number. 



1 
3 
7 
1,616 
14 
9 
3 



2.946 



Review of shipping at Teneriffe. 



Year. 


Number. 


Year. 
1894 


Number. 


Year. 


Number. 


1890 


1,828 
1,821 
1,892 
1,726 


1,802 
1,976 
2,216 
2,305 


1896 


2.135 
2,^2 
2,9*0 
2,946 


1891 


1896. 


1899 


1892 


1896 


1900 


1893 


1897 


1901 









Note. — The falling off in 1893 and 1894 was on account of the cholera at this port 
The decrease in 1898 was due to the war with Spain. 

Declared exports from the consulate at Teneriffefor the year 1901, compared wOh 1900, 





Articles. 


Amount United States 
gold. 




1900. 


190L 


Almonds 


61,066.16 

4,847.23 

2,824.56 

1,291.66 

3,965.88 

8,816.80 

824.98 

1.704.68 

606.25 

620.22 




Cochineal 


17,748.38 


Chick pease 


2! 890. 90 


Drawn linen work 


4,666.93 


Onions 


17.268.86 


Onion seed 


3,238.42 


Irving stones 


66?: 20 


Potatoes 


10,S6&«6 
406.64 


Wine 


Miscellaneous -. .-- 


1,770.32 








Total 


20,490.26 


49,00161 
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Vessels cleared from Teneriffefor the United States^ Porto Rwo, and Cuba y for which bills 
of heaUh were issued at the consulate, for the year end'jd December SI, 1901, 





Sailing Vessels. 


Steamers. 


Destination. 


Num- 
ber. 


Net 
tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Net 
tonnage. 


United Stat€« 


7 


3,760 


38 
20 
16 


70,907 
50,130 
33,696 


United States, CutM, and Porto Rico 


Cuba and Porto Rico 


6 


1,9&2 




Total 


13 


5,712 


74 


154 733 







Grand total, vcosels, 87; net tonnage, 160,445. 

Emigration to Cuba from the Canary Islands for the year 1901, 



Months. 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

Emigration to Cuba in 1900 



Tene- 


Grand 


riffe. 


Canary. 


27 


4 


63 


68 


47 


94 


44 


31 


26 


51 


20 


26 


85 


35 


98 


la^ 


188 


92 


96 


318 


122 


338 


82 


71 


798 


1,233 


1,636 


1,631 



Las 
Palmas. 



21 
87 
59 
113 
78 
24 
58 
101 
138 
110 
127 
40 



Total. 



956 
2,1)5 



52 
218 
200 
188 
155 

70 
178 
804 
868 
524 
687 
143 



2,987 
5,882 



COSTA EICA: TBADE IN 1901. 

I transmit the following report on the commerce and industries of 
Costa Rica for the year 1901: 

Imports by countries and percentage of each, 
[Value in American gold.] 



United States... 
Great Britain . . . 

Germany 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

other countries. 



Total. 



Countries. 



Value. 



$1,803,834.91 
841,943.90 
520,670.76 
208,425.35 
122, 104. 16 
118,404.88 
241,436.96 



3,856,820.42 



Percent- 
age. 



46.77 
21.83 
13.50 
5.43 
3.14 
8.07 
6.26 



100.00 



Imports not included in above: 

Live stock (from Nicaragua and Colombia) 165, 583. 25 

Coined Coeta Rica "colones" equivalent to 74, 581. 35 

American gold imported by United Fruit Company 313, 000. 00 

Bullion for use in mdustries 437.43 

H. Doc. 320 72 
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EXPORTS. 

[A'alne in Amcrirnn pold.] 

Coffee *. $2,823,291.32 

Bananas 1,532,581.78 

Cedar, mahogany, and dvewoodhs 245, 534. 64 

Hides and ski ns '. 109, 846. 00 

Rubber 76,293.10 

Cacao 9,052.00 

Livestock 14,000.00 

Gold bullion ( returns probably incomplete ) 132, 707. 75 

Other articles 22,385.44 

By parcels post and baggage 11, 096. 67 

Total 4,976,788.70 

Exports not included alx>ve: 

Returned goods 17, 558. 69 

Coined gold 549,701.48 

Silver coined and in bars 39, 149. 04 

In the percentage of imports, as compared with 1900, the relative 
positions of the leading nations remain the same. The United States, 
England, and Spain have slightly decreased, while Germany and Italy 
have made a small advance. Fmnce remains practically stationary. 
Italy's total is small, but its relative increase is very great, being over 
80 per cent. 

IMPORTS. 

The value of imports is over $1,000,000 less than in 1900. In April 
last, a new tariff schedule was adopted, or rather all existing duties 
were increased 50 per cent. In anticipation of this increase, the impor- 
tations in the first months of the year were heavy. But during the last 
half of the year, the imports greatly decreased. Another i-eason, and 
the principal one, is the prevailing low price of coffee, the principal 
crop of the country. The value of the coffee for the four years, 
1898-1901, compared with the preceding four years, 1894-1897, shows 
a falling off of some $24,000,000. Also, since the establishment of the 
gold standard in July, 1900, exchange has fallen many points. Com- 
pared with 1899, the coffee growers,^ when drawing against their ship- 
ments, must face a fall of some 80 per cent in exchange, while the 
price of labor has not decreased more than 25 per cent. During the 

8 resent season, I am told, some are paying the same wages as in 1899. 
>ther expenses of cultivation and the general cost of living are prac- 
tically the same. Thus an increase in duties on imported goods has 
occurred at a time when there is less money than usual with which to 
buy. The increase in duties and the depressed condition of the coffee 
industr}'^ no doubt account for the decline in importations. 

The classes of goods imported from the United States are in the 
main the same as in recent years — canned goods, mess pork and 
bacon, flour, machinery and hardware, cotton prints, denims, etc., 
dynamite, caps and fuse, kerosene, drugs, paints and oils, and boots and 
shoes. No special fault is found with the packing of American goods, 
though the interior packing is sometimes not as carefully done as is 
desirable. I again call attention to the fact that all duties in Costa 
Rica are levied oy gross weight, and therefore care should be taken to 
make the packing box or case as light as is consistent with strength. 
Cotton prints andsimilar grades of goods should be shipped in Imles 
rather tnan in boxes. Goods shipped from San Fmncisco to San Jos^ 
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must be brought from Puntarenas, the Pacific port, the greater part 
of the way in ox carts. The size and weight of the box is an important 
factor in the overland freight. 

A feature of the import trade of 1901 is the increased importation 
from Italy of cheap cotton goods, and some small articles, such as hats, 
umbrellas, and parasols, which formerly came from Germany and 
England. 

EXPORTS. 

Of the exports, not over 20 per cent of the coffee is sent to the 
United States, the rest going to Europe; by far the greater part to 
London. Of the rubber exported, perhaps two-thirds goes to the 
United States, and a still larger proportion of the hides. All the 
bananas exported are shipped from Ijimon to New Orleans and New 
York. 

The banana industry is in a flourishing condition. The number of 
bunches shipped in 1901 was 3,870,156, valued at $1,532,681.78. This 
is the largest exportation in the history of the industrv in Costa Rica. 
The business is wholly in the hands of the United Fruit Company. 
This company not only owns extensive plantations, but it also makes 
contracts with other growers at a fixed price per bunch for a term of 
years. 

RAILWAYS. 

The Pacific Railroad, in process of construction from San Jos^ to a 
point on the Pacific, is completed and in operation as far as Rio Grande, 
a distance of 25 miles, and is doing considerable business. A second 
engine and several new cat's have recently been ordered from the United 
States. The bridge over the Rio Grande, to which reference was 
made in my last annual report,* is now almost completed and in a few 
weeks trains will be able to cross. This bridge is the longest in Cen- 
tral America and is by far the most diflScuIt engineering work on the 
line. The roadbed is graded for about 15 miles beyond the Rio 
Grande, and the laying of the rails will be a matter of only a short 
time. This road is being constructed by two American contractors and 
is owned by the Costa Kica Government. 

The San Jos6 Electric Light and Traction Company has extended its 
street railway line about 2 miles to a suburb east of the city. The 
road is well kept up and the service is first-class. 

About 15 miles of banana railway has been laid by the United 
Fruit Company in the banana region on the Atlantic coast. 

All material for these lines comes from the United States. 

MINING. 

The mining industry is progressing steadily. The Abengares gold 
fields and the Thayer Mining and Milling Ciompany, both American 
companies, are making plans for increased plant and are steadily 
pushing development work. A number of properties in the Aguacate 
district, probably the richest mineral region m the Republic, have 
recently been consolidated, and a new company is in process of foimn- 

• Commercial Relations, 1900, Vol. I; Appendix, 
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tion to work them. The company is to be chartered in the United 
States and will have a large capital. A number of prominent men, 
both native and foreign, are connected with this enteiprise. Several 
other new companies are in process of formation, and the present year 
bids fair to show greatly increased activity in mining operations. 



STEAMSHIP LINEa 

The Hamburg- American Steamship Comoany maintains a line of 
steamers between New York and Limon. iSteamers leave New York 
every Saturday, touching at Kingston, Jamaica, Savanilla, and Carta- 

fena, in Colombia, and each alternate steamer at Greytown, Nicaragua, 
'hey leave Limon every Monday for New York direct, one steamer 
calling at Kingston each month. Time on outward passage, fourteen 
days; on homeward mssage, eight days. 

The United Fruit Company runs steamers between Limon and New 
Orleans and Mobile. They le«rve New Orleans Fridays and Limon 
Thursdays. Two or three other steamers of this company run each 
week, at irregular dates. The average is three or four steamers a 
week to New Orleans and one a week to Mobile. Time, five days. 

On the Pacific side, the Pacific Mail Company has three steamers a 
month from Puntarenas to San Francisco. There is also a Chilean 
line of steamers to San Francisco, running two or three steamers a 
month, and a German line runs steamers at irregular dates. These 
lines touch at Mexican and Central American ports. Time, about 
twenty days. 

Maritime movement for 1901. 

ENTRANCES AT LIMON. 



Nationality. 


Number. 


Registered 
tonnage. 


Britidh 


STEAMER. 


f 127 

62 
43 

23 

21 

63 

•1 

2 

11 

14 

1 

2 

7 

3 
3 
8 
16 


185. 7» 


American 


2,600 
20.732 
25,223 
14.344 
82,508 
88,669 

2.860 


Norweiriftri ...•• ••••.•••i - • 


Swedisn 


French 


German 


Austrian 


Italian . 


2,671 


Spanish 


22,671 


Danish 


19,86S 


Nicara^^uau 


50 


Ck>sta Rican .... - 


88 


British 


SAILING VESSELS. 


171 


Amprlftnn 


5.902 


Nicara^an - - 


• 6 


Honduras 


37 


Colombian 


125 


Costa Rican 


166 








Total! 


415 


423.759 







»Manof war. 
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Brltifth 


8TBAMSR8. 


{ 


51 
56 
83 
*1 
8 
*1 

2 
9 
6 

1 
1 
2 

1 


67,068 


American , 


97,751 


Chilean 


48,459 


German 


3,500 
17, MS 


Austrian 


2.340 

2,065 
8,741 


BntfB^ 


SAILING VKSSEI^. 


Norw^rian 


German 


4,854 


Italian 


1,399 


Danish 


1,050 


Colombian 


52 


Costa Rican - 


14 








Total 


171 


256,226 







* Man-of-war. 
RECAPITULATION. 





En- 
trances. 


Tonnage. 


Limon , 


415 
171 


423,759 


Puntarenas 


255,226 






Total 


586 


678,985 









Movement of passaiyers for 1901, 








En- 
trances. 


Depar- 
tures. 


Limon 




5,071 
636 


2,921 
702 


PuntarenaA 








Total 


5,707 


3,623 







Difference in favor of entrances, 2,084. 

A very large number of these passengei-s consist of negro laborers 
from Jamaica. 

From Limon, there are four lines of steamers to Europe: The Royal 
Mail, English; the Hamburg- American, German; a French ana a 
Spanish line. Each maintains a monthly service. The American ton- 
nage at Limon is made up of the steamers of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, and of several small launches running along the coast. 

GOLD STANDARD. 

The gold standard has l>een steadily maintained. Exchange has at 
times risen above the exploiting point, and, as appears in the list of 
exports above given, a considerable quantity of gold has been exported. 
The shipment nas probably been larger than the figures indicate. The 
provision of the law requiring import duties to te paid in gold tends 
to prevent excessive exportation, and the American gold imported by 
the fruit company also nelps to preserve the equilibrium. All indica- 
tions are that the gold standard is permanently established. 
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EXCHANGE. 

Exchange during the year has ranged from the par, 215 ($1 Posta 
Rica =$0,466 American gold; $1 American gold =2. 15 coiones) to 222; 
average, 217 or 218. 

By the terms of the law which established the gold standard, the 
American dollar, the English sovereign, French franc, and German 
mark were slightly undervalued. By a decree of February 18 of the 
present year these coins are in f utui-e to be taken at their par value, 
viz, dollar=2.15 coiones, sovereign =10. 45 coiones, franc=0.4125 
coiones, mark =0.51 coiones. 

John C. Caldwell, Consvl. 

San Jose, Fihruary 28, 1902. 



EGYPT: TRADE IH 1901. 

The report of the customs administration for December has just been 
issued, and as the totals for the year, as well as those for the preceding 
one, are compared, I am enabled to obtain a general idea of the result. 

The imports show an increase of ^££1,132,569 ($5,598,289) over the 
figures for 1900. This total is made up of £El,114,151 ($5,507,247) 
for merchandise and £E18,418 ($91,040) for tobacco. Comparisons 
between the last and the previous year's figures show: Total for 1901, 
££15,244,939 ($75,355,733), of which ££14,649,318 ($72,411,579) con- 
sist of merchandise and ££595,621 ($2,944,155) of tobacco; total for 
1900, ££14,112.370 ($69,757,445), of which ££13,535,167 ($66,904,330) 
consist of merchandise and ££577,203 ($2,853,114) of tobacco. 

The total exports for 1901 and 1900, respectively, were ££15,730,088 
($77,753,825) and ££16,766,610 ($82,877,353), a decrease of ££1,036,- 
522 ($5,123,528). The re-exports were ££671,302, showing an increase 
of ££84,485 ($417,609). There is gain in tobacco of ££66,372 ($328,- 
077), ££423,826 ($2,094,972) having been re-exported in 1900. The 
general merchandise re-exported m 1901, however, was ££247,326 
($1,222,532), against ££229,213 ($1,133,000) in 1900, an increase of 
££18,113 ($89,533). The goods in transit show an augmentation of 
££198,812 ($982,728), totaling ££1,221,538 ($6,038,062). 

The decrease in exports from Alexandria was ££1,161,629 ($5,741,- 
932), namely, ££15,325,282 ($75,752,869) in 1901, as against ££16,486,- 
911 ($81,494,801) in 1900. The imports at this port last year were 
££13,378,671 ($66,130,771), an increase of ££958,365 ($4,737,198) over 
the previous year. The imports at Port Said show an increase of, 
roughly speaking, ££135,000 ($667,305), rising to ££1,000,000 
($4,943,000) in 1901. The exports from that port remained station- 
ary. At Suez, the imports increased by ££56,806 ($280,792) and the 
exports by ££145,058 ($717,022). At Kosseir, the exports fell to 
££9,082 ($44,892) in 1901, a decrease of over ££3,000 ($14,829). The 
imports at Egypt's Red Sea port increased by ££2,000 ($9,886) and 
amounted to ££8,028 ($39,682). Damietta again shows a falling off 
this year, the total being ££54,986 ($271,796). In 1900, there was an 
increase in the imports of about ££40,000 ($197,720), but last year they 

•Egyptian £=$4,943. 
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fell from £El24,833 ($617,050) to £E103,572 ($511,956). At El Ariche, 
the impoi-ts increased from i:El,138 ($5,625) in 1900 to £E2,261 
($11,176) in 1901. The exports also show a slight increase. 

The following shows the imports and exports from different coun- 
tries: 



Countries. 



EnRland J26, 199, 



British East Indies. 

Germany 

America 

Austria 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

Greece 

Russia 

Turkey 



Imports. 



Exports. 



1900. 



1900. 



3,442,483 
2,401,957 
1.430,158 
4,453.440 
2,445,544 
7,043,711 
8,269,038 
600,411 
8,009,793 
10,978,242 



I 



m 

144 
)82 
110 
198 
)67 
122 
)26 

m 



$45,188,560 



4,452,778 



3,175,744 
596,919 



2,973,196 



5,978,865 
1,434,399 



1901. 



$39,612,762 



3,895,559 



3,106,221 
410,432 



2,718,072 



8,616,662 
1,546,116 



The tobacco imports from Turkey fell from £E438,190 ($2,166,973) 
to £E391,366 ($1,934,522). 

The chief item of decrease in exports was cotton, i)Ell,833,277 
($58,491,888) worth being exported, a decline of ££1,205,748 ($5,- 
960,012). 

The chief increase in the exports was in gum arable, which rose to 
£E254,794 ($1,269,447), a gain of over £E160,000 ($790,880). 



COTTON GOODS IMPORTS. 

The amount of cotton textiles imported was 21,877 metric tons, 
valued at £E2,091,329 ($10,337,439), and 17,884,768 meters (19,494,391 
yards), valued at £E323,352 ($1,698,329). The imports from Eng- 
land amounted to 21,187.8 metric tons, of the value of £E2,002,056 
($9,896,163),^ and 13,320,038 meters (14,518,841 yards), of the value 
of £E211,337 ($1,044,639). These totals include the small quantities 
imported from England's Mediterranean possessions. Germany sent 
164.6 metric tons, of the value of £E19,521 ($96,492) and 241,929 
meters (263,702 yards), of the value of £E6,789 ($33,658). The cot- 
ton textiles from Austria-Hungary amounted to 71.8 metric tons, 
valued at £E9,466 ($46,786), and 756,137 meters (823,099 yards), 
valued at £E20,342 ($100,561). The figures of France (including 
Algeria) are 6.4 metric tons, £E766 ($3,732), and 601,394 meters 
(655,619 yards), £E14,376 ($71,061). Italy contributed a total of 
£E112,902 ($668,075). The figures for Turkey are 16.4 metric tons, 
£E2,567 ($12,689), and 122,162 meters (133,157 yards), £E2,442 
($12,071). America sent 21,327 meters (23,246 yards}. The increase 
in this class of imports over 1900 was considerable, viz, from 19,103.4 
metric tons, valued at £E1,761,449 ($8,657,412), and 11,747,381 
meters (12,804,645 yards), valued at £E235,650 ($1,164,818), to 21,887 
metric tons, valued at £E2,091,329 ($10,337,439) and 17,884,768 
meters (19,494,397 yards), valued at £E323,352 ($1,598,329). The 
imports from England rose from £El,800,000 ($8,897,400) to £E2,- 
200,000 ($10,874,600). Gennany's contribution, however, decreas^ 
from £E36,000 ($173,005) to £E26,000 ($128,518). Austria shows an 
advance of £E2,000 ($9,886); France a decrease of £E2,000 ($9,886); 
Italy a gain from £E63,000 ($311,409) to £E112,000 ($553,616). 
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FLOUR AND MEAL IMPORTS. 

The chief increase in the general imports was in flour and meaK 
which rose from 62,772 metric tons, valued at £E425,584 ($2,103,662) 
in 1900 to 71,181 metric tons, valued at £E560,194 ($2,769,039). Of 
this England sent 9,159.5 metric tons, valued at ££70,540 ($348,679). 
France, as usual, was the largest exporter, sending 44,494.6 metric 
tons, valued at £E332,652 ($1,654,299). Turkey sent over 2,000 
metric tons, and Italy 1,300 metric tons. 

COAL IMPORTS. 

There was an increase in the coal imports of 76,965 tons, from 857,579 
tons in 1900 to 934,544 tons in 1901; but owing to the fall in price, 
the value of this class of imports fell from £El,147,741 ($5,673,284) 
to £E1,054,779 ($5,213,773). 

BEER IMPORTS. 

There was an increase in the beer imports into Egypt last year of 
over 31,000 dozen bottles. The total amount of this import last year 
was 158,055 dozen, of the value of £E33,592 ($166,045), and 99,679 
barrels, of the value of £E49,229 ($243,339). The amount of bottled 
beer imported from England increased considerably; the imports in 
1900 amounted to 67,024 dozen, of the value of £E13,279 ($65,638), 
while this year England sent to Egypt 99,094 dozen, of the value of 
£E20,327 ($100,476). The barrels of beer imported from England 
show a gain of some 600 in number, the total being 17,403; but there 
was a decrease in value from £E18,661 ($92,241) to £E17,039 ($84,224). 
The imports of German beer show but a slight increase. Last year 
Germany sent 13,552 barrels, valued at £E5,659 ($27,973), and 41,470 
dozen bottles, valued at £E9,081 ($44,887), as against 16,010 barrels, 
valued at £E6,398 ($31,625), and 37,962 dozen bottles, valued at 
£E7,509 ($37,117) in 1900. Austrian beer shows a steadv gain, and 
last year 68,064 barrels, valued at £E26,360 ($130,297), were sent here 
as against 63,069 barrels, valued at £E23,590 ($116,605), in the pre- 
ceding year. Austrian bottled beer to Egypt also rose from 8,552 
dozen, value £E1839 ($9,090), in 1900 to 10,124 dozen, value £E2,421 
($11,967), in 1901. 

BUTTER IMPORTS. 

The butter imports show a falling off of nearly £E30,000 ($247,150) 
in value, from 1,586.9 metric tons to 1,139 metric tons. Turkey sent 
over 1,047.7 metric tons, Italy 37.6 metric tons, and England 28.5 met- 
ric tons in 1900 as against 1,453, 35.7, and 43, respectively, in 1901. 

IMPORTS OF SHOES. 

The number of pairs of boots imported shows an advance of 146,309 
paii-s. In 1900, the pairs of boots sent here numbered 634,968, valued 
at £E70,798 ($349,955), and last year 781,277, valued at £E98,434 
($486,559). English boot imports increased from 37,735 pairs, value 
£E8a60 ($40,335), to 41,065 pairs, value £E9,136 ($45,159). German 
boot imports declined from 4,088 pairs to 1,233 pairs lajstyear. Aus- 
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tria sent 76,099 pairs as against 92,596 in 1900. French imports of 
boots amounted to 14,782 pairs as against 13,055 pairs in the preced- 
ing year. The greatest increase in this line was from Italy. In 1900, 
Italy sent 6,471 pairs, valued at ££931 ($4,602), but last year she more 
than trebled this figure, dispatching 16,994 pairs, of a total value of 
£E3,219 ($16,912). Turkish boot imports fell from 84,160 pairs to 
76,143 pairs. A noticeable feature in these returns is the way Amer- 
ica is pushing her boots in Egypt. In 1900, she sent only 5f5 pairs, 
last year, 6,264 pairs. 

SOAP IMPORTS. 

The soap imports rose from 3,644.7 metric tons, valued at i)E69,361 
($342,852), to 4,746.4 metric tons, valued at £E97,532 ($482,101. The 
bulk of these imports came from Turkey, which sent 4,140 metric tons, 
valued at ££86,121 ($426,696), as against 2,801 metric tons, valued at 
££56,936 ($281,436), in 1900. The English figures fell from 293.9 
metric tons to 193.4 metric tons, while the French rose from 143.4 
metric tons to 160.6 metric tons. 

SUDAN TRADE. 

The export of gum arable, which had been almost nil during the 
Dervish rale in the Sudan, revived as soon as this country was opened to 
trade, and from an average export prior to 1899 of from 100 metric tons 
to 150 metric tons per annum, it rose suddenly in 1899 to 630 metric 
tons, and in 1900 to 1,863 metric tons. The local speculation in gum 
last year and the downward tendency of the market in Europe led to 
a loss of £50,000 ($243,326) to Sudan gum traders. The exporters at 
first based their speculations on the reports from Egypt, wnich were 
at the outset very favorable; and the first lots of gum, in fact, sold 
well. It was only when the large stocks arrived and the prices fell in 
Europe that the danger was seen. Sudanese speculators, however, 
refused to recognize the real state of the market and vainly tried to 
keep up prices. Kordofan gum was then selling at Omdurman for 
from 31.10 francs to 41.50 francs ($6 to $8) the cantar (about 99 
pounds). If the cost of packing freight to Alexandria and agency 
charges are added, the net price would be from 40.20 francs to 60.60 
francs ($7.75 to $9.76) f. o. b. Alexandria. The best offers obtainable 
were from 29.60 fmncs to 34.70 francs ($5.69 to $6.70) delivered free 
at Cairo or Alexandria, which represents a loss of 30 to 40 per cent. 
Yet, in spite of this, speculation continued. When the banks asked 
for the reimbursement of their advances and forced their clients to sell 
at once, the large stocks thrown on the market hastened the crisis. It 
is expected that with the new crops, which are now coming, in there 
will be a better outlook, as many tradei*s left the gum business after 
last year's experience, and the banks are very careful in making 
advances. A writer in the Bulletin of the French chamber of com- 
merce warns traders from doing any business in gum by samples, as 
in the case of such a product, gathered in far-off districts by persons 
who are more or less savage, it is impossible for samples to be of any 
utility. He recommends, in preference, that the buyer in Europe 
should send to his agent a type representing the quality desired. 

Of the total export of gum arable last year, viz, 6,709.3 metric tons, 
valued at ££264,794 ($1,259,447), England took 2,060 metric tons, 
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valued at £E75,922 ($375,282), and France 1,649.9 metric tons, valued 
at i)E61,354 ($303,273); 829.1 metric tons went to America, 872.2 
metric ton^ to Austria, and 558.1 metric tons to Gennany. 

UNTTED STATES TRADE. 

Although it appears from the above figures that American imports 
into Egypt are increasing steadily, and our tirade relations with this 
countrjr improving, yet it is to be regretted that there is not a business 
house m Egypt with American capital and energy behind it. In this 
respect we are at a very considerable disadvantage compared with the 
other commercial nations of the world, whose interests are advanced 
by active representation. There is an inviting field here for American 
enterprise. 

American farming implements and machinery, pumps, pumping 
machines, and svindmills, furniture, boots, shoes, and aft manner of 
leather goods should find a good market here. 

on. FUEL. 

A good market is mpidly developing in this country for liquid fuel, 
and armngements are now perfected for the delivery at Alexandria of 
petroleum direct from Texas. 

The petroleum and liquid fuel stores of the Shell Transport and 
Trading Company in the Gabbari quarter of Alexandria are being con- 
siderably enlarged, and a new tank was launched on Wednesday last 
There are already two tanks, each capable of holding 4,000 tons of 
petroleum. The two new tanks now in course of construction are 
tor liquid fuel, and will each hold 4,000 tons. Petroleum was first 
sold in bulk at Suez about three years ago, and the Shell Company 
started delivering oil in Alexandria twelve months ago. Besides the 
tanks at Alexandria, there are three at Suez, with a capacity of 4,000 
tons each. There are also tanks at Cairo, Tantah, Benha, and the 
principal villages. 

As soon as the Suakin-Berber line is constructed, the Shell Company 
will import oil fuel into the Sudan, and in view of the enormous price 
of coal there, the liquid should find a very profitable market 

John G. Long, 
Agent and Oonstd- General. 

Cairo, February ^6, 1902, 



MADAGASCAE: TEADE OF TAHATAVE IH 1901. 

1 transmit a summary (translated from the Journal Officiel) of the 
tmde returns for this port during the year 1901. 

It is to be observed that the imports into Tamatave for the year 
amounted to $3,203,429, which gives $890,196 in excess of the previous 
year, and shows a steady annus? increase since 1897, when the figures 
stood at $2,103,523. 

The tabulated statistics inclosed will for the most part speak for 
themselves, except that it should be noted that the half-million dollars 
st9.nding against *' farinaceous foodstuflfs" (which is considerably more 
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than double the figure for the previous year), as well as the compara- 
tively high figures ($106,663) for ''colonial produce," virtually means 
rice and other subtropical food products, which, by the nature of 
things, Madagascar ought to produce herself. 

A glance at the expoi*t statistics, which show a total decrease of 
$73,963, reveals a decided activitv in the export cattle trade; but the 
three staple export articles, rubber, gold dust, and rafia fiber, show 
an average falling off of $60,000 each. 

These unsatisfactory features are due in every case to the paucity 
and apathy of the population, and to the fact that the bulk of the 
availaole native labor is absorbed by the administrative machinery of 
the country, which not only has to pay for that labor with money fur- 
nished by the mother country, but at the same time leaves no hands 
free, either to plant and cultivate sufficient food or to develop the 
natural resources of the country. 

Among the latest decrees favorably affecting our trade is that pub- 
lished last month, admitting into Madagascar at the minimum tariff 
rates lai*d and canned meats of American origin. By the genei*al tariff 
hitheito applicable to these goods, lard paid 40 francs ($7.70) duty per 
100 kiloerams (220.46 pounds), and canned meats 100 francs ($19.30) 
per 100 Kilograms. Tne tariff now stands, for lard, $2.19 per 100 
pounds, and canned and preserved meats (called generally in French, 
*'Charcuterie fabriqu^e ''), $4.37 per 100 pounds. 

William H. Hunt, Consul, 

Tamatave, January £9^ 1902. 

Imports into Tamalave during tlie year 1901. 



Articlei). 



Animal produce , 

Arms and ammunition ... 

Chemicals 

Colonial produce 

Dyeing and tanning stuffs. 

Dyes (prepared) 

Farinaceous food stuffs . . . 

Fibers and seeds for man- 
ufacture 

Fishery products 

Fruits and seeds 

Furniture 

Glass and crystal 

Hides and peltry 

Liquors 

Live animals 

Medicinal products 

Metals 

Metal (articles of) 

Musical instruments 

Paints 

Paper and its appliances . 

Pottery 

Rope and cordage 

Stone, marble, cement ... 

Straw and basket work. . . 

Textile fabrics 

V^etable gums and oils. . 

Wood (timber) 

Wood (articles of} 

other articles of different 
composition too varied 
to mention 

Total 



Value (United States currency). 
Difference. 



190L 



$72,340.45 

20,286.46 

14.409.18 

106.663.18 

118.29 

292.78 

518.172.88 

1,082.93 

17,601.79 

5,266.23 

83,494,76 

15,188.89 

31,867.51 

845,707.58 

8,576.67 

109.04 

sO. o9d. 99 

486.426.85 

9,711.76 

17,783.99 

48,164.88 

10,987.87 

10,460.02 

164.356.82 

20,343.16 

859.919.80 

29,335.42 

43,085.12 

22,989. 



245,395.43 



3,208,429.30 



1900. 



2,529.84 

16,479.96 

38.99 



939, 812. 81 1932, 527. 64 

22,853.32 

11,879.84 

91,183.28 

74.80 

526.11 

207,684.61310,587.77 



2,463.06 

20.508.93 

4,068.31 

13,880.76 

10,572.34 

22,066.46 

348,340.05 

839.55 

188.75 

44,149.71 

217,614.86218i 

10.481.06 

11.141.11 

41,213.22 

4,814.19 

10,428.17 

44.183.29 

22,504.57 

903,929.40 

25,413.27 

29.737.44 

16,498.09 



181,583.07 



2,354,448.87 



Increase. Decrease. 



902.14 
176.92 
664.00 
616.55 
801.05 
367.53 
737.12 



54, 



749.28 
911.99 



92,567.87 



102, 
2, 



592,88 
961.66 
173.68, 
81.85 
172.03 
16L41 



922.15 
347.68 
491.49 



63,812.36 



890,196.96 



233.33 



1,480.13 



11.680.3 4.399.17,281.3 



79.71 



769.29 



44,009.60 



49.089.9333,534.5 



Weight (tons). 



288.4 
47.9, 
498.6 
501.8 

A 

2.4 



Difference. 



In- De- 
crease, crease. 



168.21 120.2 
56.9' 
846.8, 
468.71 36.0 
.2 .1 

973.31 



n.3 

80.6 

27.8 

80.2 

117.9 

83.7 

3,465.6 

6.6 

1.4 

M6.6 

2,099.5 

20.9 

122.6 

210.6 

80.2 

31.6 

9,000.1 

29.2 

1,54L3 

17L1 

1,163.4 

208.6 



1,160.8 



5.6 

106.3 

23.3 

72.6 

70.9 

31.2 

4,062.5 

1.1 

.7 

479.7 

1,646.1 

24.4 

72.1 

227.8 

78.3 

31 

2,498 

33.5 
2,575.2 
158.9 
856.3 
125.8 



1.247.6 



5.6 



4.5 
13.7 
47 

2.4 



5.5 

.7 

366.9 

483.4 



50.4 



1.9 
.6 
6.601.9 



12.1 
307 

82.8 



8 
347.1 



970.9 



27.7 



697 



3.5 
*i7"2 



4.2 
1,034 



....I 87.8 



21,342.615324.53,097.7 

I 
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Exports from Tamatave during the year 1901. 





Value (United SUtes currency). 


Weight (tons). 


Articles. 


1901. 


1900. 


Difference. 


1901. 


1900. 


Difference. 




Increase. 


Decrease. 


In- 
crease. 


De- 
crease. 


Animals (live) 


128,728.22 

63,153.07 

16,061.23 

142,668.07 

70.44 

154.01 

110.69 

589,859.66 

190.68 

876.08 

17.37 

8,468.24 

30,125.95 

133.18 


1218.67 

25,890.11 

11,152.90 

186,869.83 

78.98 

149.68 

19.80 

684,068.68 

248.78 

378.46 

172.16 

8,248.36 

91,757.80 

327.13 


128.604.56 
37,762.96 
4,898.33 




209.8 

242.6 

8.8 

1,846.2 

1.9 

1.2 

.2 

1.2 


0.8 

107.7 

9.8 

1,625.4 

2!8 

i*8 


209.4 
184.9 




Animal produce 






ColoniaTproduce 


0.4 


Fibers (itofla, etc.) 


^,211.28 
8.49 


180.2 


Fruits and seeds 




1.2 


Hard stones (for cutting) . . . 
MaouCactured articles 


4.48 
91.29 


1.1 




.2 


Metals (ffold dust) 


44,678.92 
68.10 

*'"i64.*79 

*6i,*63i.'85 
193.96 


.1 


Metal (articles of) 


"**562*68 




Straw and grasB worlc 

Textile fabrics 


1.1 


.7 


.4 


Timber 


6,219.88 


806.6 

48.6 

6.2 


i27.8 i79.4 --- 


Vegetable gums (rubber) . . . 
Other articles 


87.6 

« 1 


44 

.8 








Total 


880,066.74954.040.10 


76,984.02 


150,937.88 


2,167.7 


1,869 


625.5 


226.8 






' 





Decrease in value for 1901, 173,958.86. 



MEXICO: TEADE OF VEEA CBUZ. 

The figures expressing the values of export and import through this 
port, as given in tne subjoined tables, represent Mexican currencj^, inas- 
much as reducingthem intoany other currency would destroy their prac- 
tical value as statistics, on account of the great fluctuation of exchange 
during the period covered. For instance, exchange on New York 1ms 
ranged from 90 *^o 136 per cent premium. 

The whole period has been marked by an unusual commercial 
depressiop as compared with previous years, producing almost an eco- 
nomic crisis — not alone for this consular district, but for the whole 
Republic. The effects are well demonstrated in the decrease in the 
imports and exports of the various commodities and products, as com- 
pared with those of the foregoing fiscal year. While the export 
of coffee through this port in 1899-1900 was, for instance, over 
$9,000,000, during the past fiscal year it reached but little over 
$5,000,000. The total exports declared from this consular district 
fell from $4,654,159 (United States currency) in 1900 to $3,219,225 in 
1901; those of coffee during the same period declined from $2,900,033 
to $1,628,830. While the total export through this port amounted to 
$21,000,000, almost $6,000,000 was Mexican silver coin, while in the 
foregoing fiscal year, there was less than $3,500,000 of coin out of a 
total of $25,000,000. The total export of Mexican silver from the 
Republic during the past fiscal year is reported at $16,000,000. 

It will easily be understood that, under such conditions, exporters 
held back their products, and as importers had to pay higher rates for 
goods, they consequently limited their orders to necessaries. 

It may be mentioned that an oveiproduction of the cotton mills of 
the Republic was reported, and some of them decided to close their 
workshops for a while, others reducing their working capacity. It 
was also in conseauence of the general depression that one or more 
of the old and well-founded commercial houses of this city had on a 
few occasions difficulties in meeting their liabilities. It seems, how- 
ever, that since December last, the country has again entered upon the 
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highway of prosperity, as exports are once more increasing and money 
seems to be easy and interest low. 

As a new feature of the exports from this port may be mentioned 
sugar, which amounted to 824,180 pounds (against 2,745 pounds in 
1900), of a value of $38,216, of which onhr 3,764 pounds went to other 
countries and the balance to the United States. The total production 
of su^r in the Republic of Mexico during the period above mentioned 
is estimated at 80,000 tons. Nearly the entire output was consumed 
in the country, and $25,000 worth was imported. 

W. W. Canada, Consul. 

Vera Cruz, March W, 190^. 

Number of vesseb and amount of cargo arrived at the port of Vera Cruz during the fiscal 

year 1900-1901. 



Number of vessels cleared arid amount of cargo carried from the port of Vera Cruz during 

ilie fiscal year 1900-1901, 



Nationality. 



Americans 

1899-1900 . 

English 

Spanish 

Norw^ans 

Germans 

French 

Argentine 

Portugaese 

Italians 



Total 

1899-1900. 



Vessels. 



Num- 
ber. 



W 



Tonnage. 



209.642 

181,0U 

284,781 

180,251 

76, 113 

80,001 

64,589 

1,550 



896,927 
86S,gg7 



705 



1,817 
705 



501 
554 
425 



19,409 
18,202 



Cargo. 



Tons of 
•2,000. 



14,70226,142 
16,11^ 27, 09S\ 987 



4, 
5,062 
887 
4,950 
3,021 



43.961 
71,129 



Bales. 



398,875 
UaM7 
62,765 
67,416 
4,731 
89,455 
46,226 



UtHU 



654,468 
1,056, 6J^ 



13,233 



ToUl. 



Vessels. 

i 



224,344125, 
197,162 
285,486 
180,251 



48 77,930 887 



80,706 

64,589 

2,067 

554 

425 



321916.336 
338881,1,29 



Cargo. 



o5 



CO 



142 

28,085 

4,899 

5,062 



4,950 
3,021 



43,961 
73,319 



393,875 
U)U,871 
62,765 
67,416 
4,731 
89,455 
46,226 



S54.468 
1,0U8,778 
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COMMERCIAL BELATI0N8 ANNUAL BEP0BT8. 



Value of imports through the port of Vera Cruz during the years 1900- J 901 and 1899-1900. 





United States. 


England. 


France. 


Germany. 




1900-1901. 11899-1900. 


1900-190L 1899-1900. 


1900-1901. 


1899-1900. 


1900-1901. 


1899-1900. 


Animal products 

Vegetable products. 

Mineial producta . . . 

Cloth and textures.. 

Chemical products. . 

liquoraand fe^men^ 
ed products 

Paper and its manu- 
factures 


$158,045 

1.286,269 

1,690,383 

95,686 

122,759 

26,060 

135,850 
706,377 
60,968 

214,276 


$111,966 

740,802 

1,568,288 

125,686 

96,112 

6,486 

116,866 
596,048 
58,711 

411,644 


$88,198 
825,000 
925,446 
2,888,281 
128.706 

40,794 

64,871 

1,069,414 

40,711 

87,545 


$101,688 

60,577 

1,092,728 

2,569,170 

167,607 

82,996 

81,521 

1.517,802 

1,648 

188,189 


$491,506 

196,878 

542,782 

1,418,094 

208,068 

660,257 

250,066 

865,884 

41,282 

342,878 


$427,189 

176,160 

635,654 

1,755,282 

217,279 

768,725 

267.804 
224,660 
31,472 

840,662 


$255,206 
237,287 
824,858 
908,618 
845,109 

46,877 

278,862 
478,414 
80,668 

128,050 


$264,888 
201,830 
783,898 
961,948 
366,608 

88,668 

220,249 


Machinery 


604,812 


Vehicles 


8,784 
130,721 


Articles not classi- 
fied 




Total 


4,486,178 


8,882,140 


5,098,976 


5,698,268 


4,507,062 


4,844,377 


3,528,349 


3,453,891 








Spain. 


Belgium. 


Other coonUlcs. 


Total. 




1900-1901. 


1899-1900. 


1900-1901. 


1899-1900. 


1900-1901. |l8e9-1900. 


1900-1901. 


1899-1900. 


Animal products — 
Vegetable products. 
Mineral products . . . 
Cloth and textures. . 
Chemical product*'. . 
Liquorsand ferment- 
ed products 

factures 


$197,577 
284,552 
91,180 
142,000 
20,380 

750,601 

456,245 
84,627 


$264,610 

271,472 

169,925 

180,306 

12.332 

708.390 

481.572 

33.537 

68 

105,202 


$63,655 

5.708 

137,009 

118.857 

8,429 

9,055 

11,389 

7,544 

510 

18,962 


$64,681 

1,105 

101,473 

101,105 

7,774 

8,062 

9,916 

28,099 

175 

10,707 


$209,076 
888,887 

1,054,961 

820,808 

22,423 

50,262 

122,568 

97,927 

25 

63,145 


1 

$178. 170j$l, 468. 265 $1, 413. 092 

661,285 2,674,141 2,112,171 

141,083 5,266,500 4.498,089 

290,212 5,886,689 5,928,706 

20,769 855,864 860,881 

49.799 1,578.896 1.618,108 

180.969 1.309,846 1.278,907 

72,844 2,750,637 2,972,838 

441 164,164 101,294 

59,881 946, rn 1,191,960 


Machinery 


Vehicles 


Articles not classi- 
fied 


91,926 




Total 


2,069,038 


2.177,343 


880,618 


828,087 


2,279,562 


1,625,858 


22.849,788 


'21,960.083 





Exports tlirough the port of Vera Oruz during the fiscal year 1900-1901. 



Articles. 


United SUtes. 


England. 


France. 


Germany. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Foreign gold coin . . 


Kil08.^ 


$1,107 
83,554 
29,547 
11.858 
1,542,149' 
228,137 


JTOm.* 




JOlos.* 




KitOB,^ 




Gold^rs 




* 


$99,715 




$18,420 




$748 


Sulphide of gold . . . 










1,249 
55,098 

5,887 
87,890 


Silver ores 


103,906 


267,424 


128,019 
185,102 
62,780 






157,740 


Silver bars 




94,542 


Sulphide of silver.. 










Foreign silver coin. 














Mexican silvercoin. 




60,000 
13,810 
87,360 
3,576,929 
127,063 
87,110 

95,415 

72,807 

61,964 

627,109 

429,010 

38,726 

19,789 

80,858 

68,236 

71,918 

314,354 

159,899 




5,296,188 




872,000 






Garlic 


63,678 

372.916 

7.622.626 

55.482 

81.678 

8.460 

806 

2,831,484 

2,894,159 

705,825 

610.780 

1,006.077 

86,571 

63,107 

189,785 

71,991 

88,900 

10,207 

842,017 










Sugar 






241 

857,060 

1,690 


ioo 

888,126 
8,504 


68 
1,418,781 

48,623 


18 


Coffee 


623,799 
i;480 


284,004 
400 


601.855 

2,4£ 

70 


Rubber 

Chicle 


Beans 


10,406 


556 


816 


72 


- 1.796 


Pease 


Cabinet wood 

Dyewood 


1,087, i2i 
283,800 


26,6i5 
8,586 


46,429 

824,181 

28,060 

2.899 

17,365 


i,*898 
28,760 
1,900 
4,160 
7,482 


48,'466 

56,020 

1,000 

60 

8,848 

41 

42,602 

1,760,499 

1,008,197 

11,882 

1 

742,962 


2,546 

1.225 

100 


Onyx 


Goatskins 






160 


Hides 


6,049 

155 

3,148 

100 

18,071 

208,855 


2,890 

160 

1,880 

400 

14,220 

624,009 


1,733 
25 


Deerskins 


Jalap 

Broom root 

Leaf tobacco 

Cigars, etc 


225 

1,478,850 

71,172 

6,390 

1,161 

143,904 


460 
487,042 
27,000 
20,897 
82,561 
99,889 


16.321 
660,170 
800,154 

88.661 


Vanilla 


Miscellaneous 


425,890 69,486 


66.887 


Total 


1,454,907 
20,204,068 


7,778,128 
10,867,313 


li; 667, 615 


6,651,048 
5,169,577 


2,969,458 
4,886,819 


1,573,288 
2,068,178 


5,291,622 
16,305,832 


2.424.510 
3,229,133 


1899-1900 



»lkUo»2.20461b8. 
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Exports through the port of Vera Cruz during the fiscal year 1900-1901 — Continued. 



Articles. 


Spain. 


Belgium. 


Other countries. 1 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


ForeiffTi ffold coin . . 


KUoB.*' 


12.156 
134 


KUof.^ 


"*'$ii,*896 


KiloB.*^ 


1765 


Kilos.*' 


S4,028 
208 967 


Gold bars 


' 




Sulohide of srold. . . 












30,796 
189,970 


Silver ores 















529,070 


Silver ban 








4,565 






1,782,681 


Sulphide of silver. . 














878,257 


Foreifin silver coin. 




4,460 












4.450 


Mexican silver coin . 














6,720,186 
26.913 


Garlic 










97,890 


13.608 


161,568 

874,627 

11,082,813 

60,867 

81,819 

3,469,110 

5,880,470 

4.320,624 

3,557,660 

740,905 

618,729 

1,038,390 

86,767 

108,977 

3,448,546 

1,705,705 

265,064 

11,879 

5,874,479 


Surar 


1,402 
811,078 


748 
167,510 






38,216 


Coffee 


4M 
148 
81 


263 
800 
50 


maao 


U7,152 
900 


6,210,839 


Rubber 


135,122 


Chicle 






37,230 


Beans ....'. 


2,261 

4,328,226 

57,602 


285 

867,917 

2,580 


8,899,045 

1,651,986 

163,719 


810.250 

296,642 

6,040 


813,299 


Pease 






1,164,619 


Cabinet wood 

Dyewood 


185,919 


4,156 


138,744 
105,678 


Onyx 






11,000 


4,400 






68,364 


Goatskins 










631,409 


Hides 


56 


75 










440,690 


Deerskins 










38,911 


Jalap 














88,440 


Broom root 

Leaf tobacco . . . 


1,167 


510 


16,480 

468,808 

291 

10 

126,715 


4,800 

522,900 

650 

200 

84,702 


2,110 

77,466 

192 


80C 

56,868 

60C 


1.224,220 
1,489,878 


Cigars, etc 


1,604 


8,990 


660,715 


Vanilla 


847,135 


Miscellaneous 


102,807 


57,064 


3,490,184 


1,047,642 


1,534,969 


Total 


4,806,098 
4,166,610 


1,087,808 
797,156 


769,906 
1,000,945 


588,881 
701,091 


9,031,416 
8,466,?25 


1.851,26343,188,669 
2,690,00666,078,099 


21,954,876 


1899-1900 


25,507,454 



*1 kilo. = 2. 2046 lbs. 



DETAILS OF EXPORTS TO OTHER COUNTRIES. 



Countries. 


Articles. 


Kilos. 


Value. 


Austria 


Coffee 

Coffee 

Rubber 

Cabinet wood 


45,810 


t29,214 






Holland 


2,126 

194 

163,719 

65,364 

192 


1,500 




900 
6,040 




Leaf tobacco 


43,250 




Cigars 

Coffee 

Broom root 


600 




231,595 


52,290 


Italy 


1,028 

2,210 

723 


518 




800 




Miscellaneous 

Foreiirn irold coin * 


1,131 




8,956 


2,449 


Island of Cuba 




765 




Gallic..:. :..::...:...:::::.::.:::::::: 


97,890 

199,621 

3,399,045 

1,551,936 

12,102 
8,489,461 


13 603 




Coffee 


86.920 




Beans 


810,250 
296,642 




Pease 




Leaf tobacco 


13,619 
1,046,511 




Miscellaneous 




Total 






8,750,055 


1.767,310 




9,031,416 


1,851,263 









MOEOCCO. 

Consul-General Gummer^ sends from Tangier, March 3, 1902, trade 
returns of Morocco for 1900, as given below. 
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Returns of imports at 





How 
mani- 
fested. 


Weight. 


Value. 


Great 
andO 

Quan- 
Uty. 


t Britain 
ibraltar. 


France and 
Algeria. 


Germany. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
Uty. 


Value. 


Bricks and tiles: 
Bricks 


1,000.... 




£ 9.d. 
10 
4 10 

7 

6 
4 

8 

2 

3 

15 

7 
10 
10 
2 
2 

10 10 

8 10 

4 

2 2 

3 
18 

1 10 

2 10 
10 

10 

5 10 

5 10 

6 
5 
5 

1 10 
90 
90 

9 

2 
I 10 

3 

3 

9 10 
90 
50 
30 
70 
45 

1 
14 
1 10 
15 
1 10 

4 
1 10 
3 

1 
3 

8 
8 

10 

2 
14 10 

16 

5 

3 
10 

3 

6 
12 

6 
6 
3 
5 
5 






11,150 


£11 






Bricks, flre 


....do... 




2,000 


£9 






Tiles- 

Roofing ...... 


....do... 




309 

87,200 

3,040 

917 

1,067 

132 

6 
26 
4 

1 
1 
3 

1 


496 
93 

349 

31 

92 

3,201 

99 

42 
26 
4 
2 
2 
31 
8 






Mosaic 


Cases... 












Glazed 


1,000 












Ridge 


....do... 












Red. square.. 


Bundles 
Cases... 














6 
8,336 


18 
6,252 


120 
506 


£360 
379 


Candles 


....do... 




Chemicals: 
Acids- 

Arsenic 


Barrels. 
/Cases... 
\Demij'8. 

Bales... 
....do... 


Icwt... 
2 cwt... 
....do... 
Icwt... 
....do... 


Sulphuric... 










2 


2 






Boracic 






Boric 










Citric 


Cases... 


....do... 











Tartaric 


....do... 


....do... 










Soda 


Barrels. 

Sacks... 
Cylind's 
Sacks... 
Barrels. 
Bottles . 
Bags.... 

Sacks... 
/Cases... 


2cwt... 
Icwt... 


93 
2 


372 
4 






Ammoniac- 
Salt 










Potash 


13 
10 

1 


39 
9 
2 


175 


625 


Sulphur 

Tartar 


1 cwt . . . 
....do... 
14 bbls.. 
Icwt... 

Icwt... 














Mercury 

Bicarbonate 


2 
10 


5 
10 














of soda. 
Saltpeter 






200 
3 


200 




60 


830 


31 
22 
12 
30 


170 
121 
72 
150 


16' 


Drugs 


\Banels. 
Cases ... 






Medicines 




18 
2 
8 

13 
5 


108 
10 
15 
19 

450 


31 


'iae 


"fearsaparilla 


jBales... 






leases ... 








Mineral waters . . 


do ... 




166 


247 


32 
167 
34 


48 




/Bales... 
IBundles 
/Cases... 


10 cwt.. 
....do... 


15,090, 
3,060 












7 

15 

8 

109 

40 

250 
857 
435 


63 
80 
5 
16 
120 

2,451 
77,180 
21,760 


11 

3 

200 

21 
392 


99 

6 

300 

8 

1,176 




IBundles 
/Tons.... 




6 


n 


Coal 


\Sacks... 
do. .. 


2 cwt... 
llcwt.. 

4icwt.. 
22 cwt.. 
10 cwt.. 






Coffee 


'■'268 


789 


Cotton: 

Raw 


Bales... 
f.,.do... 
Cases... 
...do... 


Manufactured ... 


169 


16,210 


400 


36,000 




641 


16,230 


25 


750 


Muslin 


Bales... 




901 


63,070 


Salem pores 


....do... 


8cwt... 


21 


945 






Bathing materials 
Drapery 


Cases ... 


2 
6 
24 
16 
12 
7 
26 


2 
84 
36 
20 
18 
28 
89 






Bales... 
/Cases... 


2cwt.,. 




















\ Parcels . 
/Cases... 





76 


in 






Haberdashery ... 


\Bales... 








Hosiery 


Cases... 




1 


2 


31 


4^ 


Shirts .'. 


....do... 






Embroidery 

Thread 


Packs .. 
















Cases ... 




5 
82 


15 
33 


11 
3,783 


33 
1,513 


4 

678 


12' 


Deals and timber .... 


/Pieces . . 




271 


i...do... 








/Cases... 




109 
43 


109 
86 


27 
78 


27 
146 








\Barrels . 








China 


Cases ... 




189 


2,016 


Flour 


Sacks... 




2,895 

67 

60 

4 

8 

6 

42 

% 

1 

19 
13 
5 


2,816 

335 

150 

40 

9 

86 

604 

676 

6 

67 

65 

25 


8,496 
31 
26 
6 
8 
88 
8 
4 


6,796 
165 
78 
60 
24 
228 
96 
24 


Furniture 


fCases... 




16 


•aj 


Chnim 


/Cases... 




i9 

10 
18 

4 


i» 




(Dozens . 




30 


Mirrors 


Cases... 




108 




/...do ... 




48 


IBundles 
Number 
Bales.. 




RnuM , 








Oilcloth 












Glassware 


Cases . . . 




77 


386 


202 
2l3 


1,010 
l.OOOi 


Panes 


....do... 
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Tangier during 1900, 



Spain. 


Italy. 


Austria. 


Holland. 


Portugal. 


Total 
quan- 
tities. 


Total values. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


'^: 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


English 

cur- 
rency. 


United 

States 

currency. 






















11,150 
2,000 

10,797 
1,715 

89,900 

3,940 

932 

1,593 


£11 
9 

496 
514 
860 
81 
93 
4,779 


153 






















48 






















2,413 


1,406 
2,700 


£421 
11 


















2,501 


















1,751 


















150 


16 


1 


















4.52 


400 


£1,200 














23,258 


4 


8 
































6 
26 
17 

1 
1 
8 
I 
95 

2 
187 

10 
1 
2 

10 

200 

202 

47 

61 

32 

3 

225 

175 

34 

18 

33 

400 

150 


42 
26 
17 
2 
2 
31 
8 
380 

4 

564 
9 
2 
5 
10 

200 

1,110 

258 

366 

160 

16 

836 

15,750 

3,060 

162 

66 

600 

22 


204 






















126 


11 


11 


















82 


















9 






















9 






















150 






















88 


2 


8 


















1,849 


















19 






















2,744 






















48 






















9 






















24 






















48 






















973 


108 
25 


594 
187 


















5,400 


















1,256 


















1,781 






















778 






















73 


16 
3 


22 
270 


















1,635 


















76,650 




, 














14,890 






















788 


197 
20 
10 


18 

295 

8 

80 


















821 


















2,919 


















107 




































258 

1,438 

435 

566 

901 

59 

2 

6 

24 

16 

87 

7 

26 

3 

44 

5,785 

3,000 

138 

132 

141 


2,451 

129,420 

21,750 

17,220 

68,070 

2,655 

2 

84 

36 

20 

130 

28 

171 

9 

1 

132 

2,314 

12,000 

138 

264 

2,045 


11,970 


3 


270 






9 


£810 










629,780 














106,850 














8 


£240 






83.800 


















306,940 


38 


1,710 


















12,920 


















9 























406 






















175 























97 






















632 






















136 


.56 
3 


84 
9 


















832 


















43 














1 


£1 


6 














24 


72 


642 


20 


8 






•1,222 


»489 






11,260 














58,396 


2 
2 


2 
4 


















'671 










14 


28 






1,284 






2 


29 






9,950 




















16 
194 


80 
582 














16 


80 


116 
276 
34 
21 
65 
74 
141 
1 

19 
429 
217 


730 

828 

840 

63 

390 

888 

846 

6 

57 

2,145 

1,085 


8,552 






6 


18 






4,029 






6 


50 






1,654 


















306 


3 
20 
41 


18 
240 
246 


















1,898 


















4,321 


















4,117 


















29 






















277 


17 


85 










120 


600 






10,438 














5,278 
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Returns of tmporte at 





How 
mani- 
fested. 


Weight. 


yaluc. 


Great Britain 
and Gibraliar. 


France and 
Algeria. 


Gennany. 


Articles. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tlty. 


Value. 


Glassware— Cont'd. 
Globes 


Cases ... 




^ 9. d. 

4 
1 

8 

5 
5 

5 
5 

14 

6 
6 

2 9 








1 






/...do... 




30 
11 

5 
70 
76 
3» 
528 

8 
33 
45 
28 
56 

2 

7 


£30 

1 

350 
880 

10 
370 

48 

198 

6 

13 
140 

10 
9 


3 


£3 






Empty bottles.... 


IBarrels . 
...do... 
















24 

4 

176 


£120 
20 
880 


Groceries 


Cases . . . 




4 

10 

128 

6 
55 




20 
50 
32 
4 
330 




Hamp'rs 
/Cased 








Biscuits 


IBarrels . 
/Cases... 

Barrels. 

Tubs ... 

Bundles 

Cases... 

Barrels. 

Bi^ndles 

Cases... 
....do... 

Buckets 
/Cases... 




40 


28 




1 cwt . . . 
....do... 
71bs.... 
28 lbs... 


Buttery 
















Margarine 












Icwt... 
2 cwt... 
56 lbs... 
50 lbs... 
Icwt... 
28 lbs... 
Icwt... 
do 


2 10 

5 
25 

16 

1 10 

13 
8 

6 

3 

2 10 
10 
10 

2 

8 

9 

1 

6 10 

2 
1 
10 

4 10 
1 16 

9 

7 
10 

18 Q 

1 

3 

2 

2 
3. 
110 

3 ft 

5 

2 
1 

5 
24 
12 

3 

1 10 

12 

2 6 

28 

6 

1 

1 

15 

8 

7 
3 
3 
10 

8 
12 
15 

8 
10 

17 
10 

6 

14 
10 
3 


26 
6 
7 
4 

20 


3 
30 






Cheese 












Chicory . 






Confectionery ... 


110 
668 

If 

74 
44 
53 
12 
12 

4 
174 
20 

5 
34 

1 

11 

10 

17 

135 


i65 

434 

6 

7 

444 

132 

182 

120 

120 

8 

190 

9 

6 

221 

2 

11 

10 






i68 


109 








Salt 








2 
22 

22 


1 

132 
66 




&•;:: 


....do... 


89 


234 


Provisions 


iPkges .. 

Cases... 
f...do... 
< Barrels . 
[Bundles 

Sacks... 

Cases... 

Sacks... 

sEcS!!! 


Icwt... 
Icwt... 
2 cwt... 
....do... 
46 lbs... 
2 cwt... 
14 lbs... 
2 cwt... 
Icwt... 
....do... 


Bacon 
















Ham 




















Potatoes 


2,761 


1,100 


100 


40 


Cocoa, 


Rice 


29 
4 

10 
76 


29 
26 
20 
75 


189 


189 


Salchichon 


Lentils 






Beans 


....do... 


2cwt... 
Icwt... 
....do... 


2 


2 


Oatmeal 


Parcels. 
Cases ... 




29 

1,562 

12 

1 

lot 

1 


130 

2,734 

5 

7 


9 


9 


Italian paste 

Peas 


....dc... 


....do... 


Sacks... 


....do... 






Tapioca .... 


Cases... 
Cases... 


Icwt... 
do... 










Soap 


997 
143 

1 


498 
129 

1 


4 

140 


2 
126 


Starch 


....do... 


....do... 


Blackinsr 


....do... 


....do... 


Pickles?! . 


....do... 


....do... 






16 


48 




/Barrels . 
iHamp'rs 
Cases... 








4 
10 
135 

6 
12 


405 
36 


Olives 
















19 


57 


22 

13 


66 
18 


Preserves 


Packgs . 
Casks... 








16 
89 
91 
9 
96 
88 


48 
45 
32 
89 

455 
11 
57 

114 


Tinned goods 

Sardines 


Cases... 
....do... 


Icwt... 
66 lbs... 
4do2... 
Icwt... 
....do... 















Milk 


....do... 


16 


16 


14 


14 


Oil men's stores.. 


....do... 


VMaVi t\nA 


6 
2 
12 


7 

1 

86 






Herrings 


{fiales... 
Cases... 


Icwt... 
3 cwt... 


16 

1 


Ifl 
8 


Fruits: 

Prunes 


Raisins 


Sacks... 
Cases... 
....do... 


icwt... 
25 lbs... 
56 do... 


2 
37 

3 

1,148 

13 


1 
5 
4 
848 
18 










Figs 










Currants 










Dates 


....do... 


6 


2 


9 


8 


Dates, fresh 


Hamp'rs 
Sacks... 




Cocoanuts 












Peanuts 


....do... 


Icwt... 






10 


7 






Hardware 


/Cases... 


59 
28 
1 
7 


472 
21 






Baths 


\Barrels . 
Number 












Cisterns 












Needles 










16 
47 


16 
876 


Ironmongery 


Cases ... 








5 


40 


piini j^ .r..,'. 


Crates.. 




6 
6 
4 
2 
56 
, 87 
1 

17 
61 
8 


72 
75 
82 

2 
47 
18 

6 
12 
51 

9 


Pumps, brass 


Bundles 
Cases ... 












Lamps 




1 


8 


18 


104 


Burners 


....do... 


Icwt... 
do... 


Nails 


/...do... 


81 


26 






\Bundles 
Cases ... 


....do... 
....do... 






Tools 










Tubes and fittings 


Number 
Cases... 
....do... 












Tacks V^,. 


Icwt... 






166 


160 


Locks 


..*.... 


8 
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Tangier during 1900 — Continued. 



Spain. 


Italy. 


Austria. 


Holland. 


Portugal. 


Total 
quan- 
Ues. 


Total values. 


^T 


Value. 


•iT 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


'ST- 


Value. 


Bnglish 
cur- 
rency. 


United 

States 

currency. 


8 

1 


£12 

1 


















8 

84 

11 

29 

78 

268 

166 

674 

91 

88 

46 

28 

228 

8 

10 

4 

168 

967 

16 

19 

167 

66 

64 

IS 

12 

9 

8,362 

20 

246 

124 

11 

118 

10 

62 

2,097 

12 

1 

1,114 

460 

1 

16 

66 

138 

216 

19 

28 

9 

16 

121 

91 

16 

117 

76 

8 
2 

66 

8 

1,158 

18 

7 

243 

59 

28 

1 

7 

16 

62 

6 
18 

2 
87 
87 

1 

17 
260 

4 


£12 

84 

4 

146 

890 

1,840 

42 

402 

646 

198 

6 

16 

870 

40 

21 

8 

231 

621 

6 

8 

1,002 

196 

184 

180 

120 

18 

1,840 

9 

246 

806 

22 

118 

10 

278 

8,670 

6 

7 

667 

416 

1 

48 

182 

266 

648 

27 

84 

46 

82 

121 

456 

18 

70 

226 

4 

1 

9 

4 

848 

18 

7 

182 

472 

196 

8 

21 

16 

416 

72 

75 

144 

2 

78 

18 

6 

12 


1588 

166 


































19 






















705 






















1.897 

6,821 

204 


6 


. 80 




























1 


















1 




1,966 

2,667 

968 






28 












































. . . 










29 






















72 


2 


5 


80 


£200 






64 


£160 






2.773 
194 






























102 






















H 


28 
18 


42 

8 


















1,124 

8,022 

29 










106 


70 






































88 


82 


192 


















4,876 
968 






































662 






















632 






















688 






















87 


24 


10 


















6,621 
43 


















72 
26 


72 
109 


















1,192 

8,922 

107 


60 


890 


























80 


80 


















574 


















48 


9 


40 










5 


22 






1,882 

17,860 

24 


400 


700 














































84 


9 

1 


6 
1 


















2,710 
2,019 










176 


168 






































283 


G2 
128 
40 


124 
246 
120 






* 












642 


















1,294 

8,158 

181 






















































406 






















218 






















155 


2 


2 


















588 


















87 


















.,. 




4 
24 


2 
72 


















840 


















1,094 
19 







































5 


28 


4 


















43 


















19 






















1,698 
63 






















7 
288 


175 


















84 


















885 


















2.296 
953 










































14 






















102 






















77 






















2.024 






















850 






















864 






















700 






















9 






















855 






















87 






















29 






















66 


48 




















'•"§ 
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OOKMEBCIAL BELATI0N8 — ^ANNUAL BEPOBTS. 

Returns of imports at 





How 
mani- 
fested. 


Weight. 


Value. 


Great Britain 
and Gibraltar. 


France and 
Algeria. 


Germany. 


Articles. 


x^- 


Value. 


X"- 


Value. 


X^ 


Value. 


Hardware— Cont'd. 
Buckets 


Bales or 


hnndlna 


je t. d. 


987 

34 
190 
72 


£281 

68 
95 
4 
2 
9 


7 


£2 








of 1 dozen. 
/Bundles 3 cwt . . . 


2 
10 
1 

10 
30 

ao 

2 10 

28 

7 

7 
15 

8 

8 
2 
2 

30 

15 
110 
1 10 
1 10 
1 15 

1 15 
6 
6 

2 
25 

3 10 

6 

6 
15 

1 10 
2 

9 
9 

25 
100 

7 
22 

9 
12 
12 

1 8 

1 10 

1 4 

3 C 

4 10 

9 

3 
10 

4 5 

4 

4 

7 

5 

1 
7 
7 

2 

2 

10 

1 

3 

3 

2 
2 
2 

4 

5 

80 
100 






Water pipes 


\Number 
....do ... 












Elbows 












Connections 


....do... 












Iron pipes 


....do... 




5 
11 


8 
16 


207 


£104 


Balustnides 


Cases... 
Baire 


2 cwt... 
....do... 


Stoples 


2 
4 
1 


8 

10 

' 1 






Kettles 


Cases... 


....do... 










Fish hooks 


....do... 


Icwt... 
24 cwt.. 












/Barrels. 
\Cases... 


14 

4 
51 

1 


98 
85 
60 
153 
300 


43 
6 

1 


301 
85 
15 


Knives 






Grates 


Tons 








Orates 


Cases... 
Number 
....do... 


3cwt... 






Boilers 










Pillars (iron) .... 
gpadcis 












Dozen .. 









8 
2 


6 
3 






Peelers and 


Barrels. 

/Bales . . . 

\Bundle8 

Rolls... 








2 

10 
10 


3 

12 
12 


weights. 


2CWt... 

....do... 
....do... 


20 
11 
28 
6 
6 


25 

14 

84 

9 

.11 

7 

12 

270 

2 


Ironware 






Netting 






Fencing 


Colls ... 


....do... 












/...do... 


....do... 












leases... 


....do... 












/...do... 

tBundles 

Number 

....do... 


Icwt... 
....do... 










Brass ware 










Stoves 










Lead pipes 


3 CWt... 


3 
2 


4 
7 






Sewing manu- 
factures. 
Electrical mate- 


....do... 


13 
6 


45 
86 






/Cases... 




7 


42 


rial. 


\...do... 








Electrical goods . 






3 

20 
280 


45 
80 
2 


3 


45 


1 


15 


Tinware 


Cases . . . 




Tin cans (empty) 

Copper ware 

Copper wire 

Hollow ware 


Number 
Cases... 
....do... 
....do... 












2 cwt . . . 
....do... 
....do... 


52 
2 


468 
18 


1 


9 






45 
2 
34 


66 
200 
238 








/Number 
iCases... 













Machinery 




' 25 


175 






Water wheels 


Number 
Casks... 








Teapots 




68 

5 

36 

591 

448 

29 

130 

6 

15 


612 

60 

22 

709 

672 

85 

23 

27 

7 


' 


9 








fTons 








Iron 


Cwt .... 














Barrels. 
/Number 
(Bundles 

Numbei 
/Tons 


2 cwt... 
8 cwt... 
2 cwt... 
28 bbls.. 






















167 


200 






Sheets 


48 


8 








Pi« 


\Bundles 
Cases... 
Bundles 
Cases ... 


2 cwt... 
icwt... 
....do... 










Steel 


88 


264 


60 


180 


Sheets 


13 
258 

508 

1 

2,254 

14 

138 

86 

6 

19 

12 

2 

80 

20 

2 

8 

I 


7 
1,075 

2,082 


Matches 


899 

285 
5 


1.696 

1,140 
20 






Oil: 

Cottonseed 

Linseed 


Barrels . 

Drums.. 

Barrels . 

/Boxes .. 


3Jcwt.. 
....do... 
4 cwt... 


89 
8 


856 
12 


Olive 


Petroleum 


568 

14 

981 

602 

12 

88 

12 

2 

90 

60 

4 

6 

12 






::::::: i 


\Barrels. 
/...do... 








147 
24 


147 
168 






S 


189 
336 




\Ca8es ... 




Colon 


do ... 




13 


26 


Indigo 


Serons . . 
Barrels. 
....do... 


2cwt... 
Icwt... 
....do. . 


81 
31 

4 


62 
81 

4 


Blue 







Black powder 

Red oxide 


« 


6 


'^To- 


2 cwt... 
....do... 


Red ocher 


1 


8 






Dry colors 


Cases... 






Glue 


do... 


2cwt... 


1 


2 


1 


2 


Putty 


....do... 


Varnish 


Barrels . 








2 


8 


Turpentine 


....do... 


8 cwt... 


1 

1 
181 


5 

80 
L80d 






SUk: 

Raw 


Bales... 


246 

781 


19,680 
7^ 






Manufactured ... 


Cases... 




4 


iool 
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Tangier during 1900—Conimued, 



Spain. 


Italy. 


Austria. 


HoUand. 


Portugal. 


Total 
quan- 
tities. 


Total values. 


Quan* 
Uty. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


X'f 


Value. 


English 

cur- 
rency. 


United 

States 

currency. 




















944 

34 
190 

72 

64 
255 

11 
2 
4 
1 

85 

10 
7 

61 
1 

16 
8 
4 

44 

37 

28 

6 

6 

4 

2 

46 

1 

3 

15 

24 
3 
7 

20 

280 

57 

2 

45 

2 

165 

1 

69 

6 

36 

691 

1,148 

432 

178 

6 

15 

148 

13 


£283 

68 

96 

4 

2 

129 

18 

8 

10 

1 

456 

70 

105 

153 

800 

32 

6 

6 

55 
46 
84 

9 
11 

7 

12 

270 

2 

4 
52 

144 

18 

105 

30 

2 

13 

18 

66 

200 

1,155 

22 

621 

60 

22 

709 

1,722 

618 

81 

27 

7 

444 

7 


•1,377 
835 










































462 






















19 






















9 


26 




















627 




















87 






















14 






















48 






















5 










8 


£56 










2,214 


















340 


2 


£30 


















610 


















744 






















1,469 
156 


16 


82 


































29 






















29 


14 
16 


18 
20 


















267 


















223 


















165 






















43 






















63 






















34 






















68 






















1,313 






















9 






















19 






















253 


11 
8 


66 

18 


















700 


















87 


















510 






















146 






















9 


4 


86 


















63 


















87 






















272 






















973 


67 

1 


46^ 
22 










39 


£273 






5,696 














107 


















3,022 






















292 






















107 






















3,450 














700 
236 


1,060 
283 






8,379 


















2,520 


















160 






















131 






















34 






















2,160 






















34 






600 


£2,125 
































882 

10 

82 

3,154 

161 

239 

170 

19 

50 

43 

12 

80 

46 

2 

5 

6 

4 

1 

367 
100 


3,328 

40 

574 

788 

161 

1,673 

1,190 

38 

100 

43 

12 

90 

138 

4 

10 
12 
16 
6 

29,360 
10,000 


16,195 


1 

82 
600 


4 
674 
126 


















194 


















2,793 






400 


100 










3,834 














783 


56 
86 


886 
252 


















8,140 


















5,791 


















184 






















486 






















209 






















68 






















438 


25 


78 


















671 


















79 






















48 






















58 


2 


8 


















78 


















24 






120 


9,600 














142.880 


6 


500 














48.666 
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Returns of itmporU at 





How 
mani- 
fested. 


Weight. 


Value. 


Great Britain 
and Gibraltar. 


France and 
Algeria. 


Germany. 


ArtlcleB. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Spices 


saiSts::: 

....do... 


Icwt... 
70 bbls.. 
160 bbls. 
Icwt... 
28 bbls.. 
140 bbls. 
....do... 


^ $. d. 
2 10 

2 2 

3 5 
2 2 

1 

4 4 
8 3 

30 
8 
8 

10 
7 
4 

2 
4 

1 3 

15 

1 10 

16 

3 5 
10 

4 5 

5 

6 

6 

10 
15 

1 
15 

1 5 
10 

3 
25 
12 
18 

10 

10 


288 


£595 


26 
72 


£65 

151 


10 


£2S 


Cinnamon 


Gloves ........ 


181 
124 

1 
655 
82 


426 

260 

1 

2,751 

258 






Gins^er 




2 

2 

^4 

20 

4 


4 
2 
1,781 
68 
6 


10 


21 


Mustard 


PcDDer 


10 
80 

1 


42 
95 
2 


Pepper red 




....do... 


Icwt... 


Stationery 


Cases... 


21 
54 
7 


168 

432 

4 


Paper 


....do... 












Paper, brown — 

Envelopes 

Ink ...\7T 


Bales... 
Cases... 


Icwt... 


215 
6 
3 
36 

103 

11,308 
10 
981 
67 


107 
42 
12 
72 

412 

''"Si 


179 


90 


....do... 


2cwt... 


2 


« 






Labels 


....do... 






Books 


....do... 




26 


104 


5 

8,618 
60 


20 

4.161 
75 


Sugar: 

Loaf 


Sacks... 
....do... 


Ucwt.. 
2cwt... 
....do... 


Brown 






Crushed 


....do... 


760 

125 

6,610 

400 

600 
50 
40 

10 


1,126 

100 

21,482 

400 

2,125 
250 
240 

60 


Cut 


Cases ... 




55 


44 


Tea 


Chest... 
Cases... 

Bales... 
Cases... 


65 lbs... 
Icwt... 

2cwt... 
....do... 


Tin 











Tobacco: 

Leaf 


780 


8,315 


475 


2,019 


Shaped 


Cigarettes . . . 


....do... 


....do... 


8 
43 


48 

135 
43 


4 
810 


24 


Wines and spirits: 
Alcohol 


Barrels . 




Absinthe 


Cases... 




Anisette 


....do... 














/...do... 
\Barrels. 
Cases ... 


1 dozen, 
i casks.. 


39 
271 
84 

m 

14 


39 

208 

43 

6 

42 




















Brandy 


212 


265 


2 


8 


Cider 


....do... 




Champagne 


....do.. 




103 


809 






Qln 


/•■ 






Liquors 


leases... 
do . . . 




12 


7 


*'*'i26 

137 


io8 

137 


io 


9 


Rum 


Barrels. 




1 

138 

226 

75 


1 
188 
462 
225 


Whisky 


Cases... 




11 
78 
12 


U 
156 
36 


DITfrto 


/...do... 




171 
250 
70 
6 
819 
308 


342 

750 

66 

6 

1,695 

1,540 




tBarrels. 
Cases... 






Vermuth 








/Sacks... 




5 
5 

4 

5 


2 
228 
582 
80 
83 
61 
8 
2 
5 
12 


2 

1,115 

2,660 

120 

165 

805 

24 

2 

25 

12 


20 
67 
480 


20 

885 

2,440 




\Barrels . 
do... 




Alnminnm... ....... 




Apparatus 


....do... 




Baffs. emntv 














BaKoons ..:.::::::;:; 


Number 




160 
3 
10 
5 
10 
9 
15 
7 
10 
3 
5 

5 

6 
16 


86 
1 
6 


180 

150 

6 


23 


115 


Brushes 




Vinegar 


Barrels. 
Cases... 
....do... 




20 


20 


Brass axles 


Icwt... 

1,000 

2cwt... 


Cartridges 


5 

1,156 

25 


5 
520 
875 


2 

181 

8 


2 
81 

lao 


Cement 


Barrels. 
Cases ... 


Clocks and watches. . 


13 
12 


195 
84 


Copper plates 


Bales... 
Cases... 


2cwt... 


Coral 


2 
5 


2 
15 






Cork 


Bales... 
Sacks... 


2cwt... 










Dyewoods 


46 
10 


280 
50 








....do... 




2 


10 






Cochineal 


....do... 




10 


00 


Cement 


Barrels. 
Pkgs.... 


4cwt... 


14 


11 






aioves 


1 
2 
30 


1 
6 
90 






Qum 


/Cases ... 
iSacks... 


2cwt... 
....do... 


3 
3 

1 5 
16 
6 
10 
5 

10 
6 

2 
20 
30 

5 
8 
2 


58 


150 


1 


8 




Rosin 


Barrels . 
Sacks . . . 


4cwt... 






61 


76 


Qypsum 


674 

18 


28 
108 


1,822 

26 

233 

16 


586 
156 
283 
80 


Hate...:.:::::::::..: 


Cases ... 








Hay 


Bales... 








Lead.. 


Bundles 
Bales... 
Sacks... 




6 

88 


30 
880 






Leather 


Icwt... 






Lime 


50 


12 






Musical boxte 


Number 
....do... 








1 


2 


Organs 




1 
2 


20 
60 




Pianos 


....do... 




1 
8 
1 
6 


80 
40 
8 


1 


90 


Musical instrument. . 


Cases... 




Phonographs 

Photographic mate- 


Number 
Cases... 




1 
2 


8 
8 


::::::: :::::::i 




2 


^ 


rial. 
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Tangier during 1900 — Continaed. 



Spain. 


Italy. 


Austria. 


Holland. 


Portugal. 


Total 
quan- 
tiUes. 


Total values. 


"X: 


Value. 


X" 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
Uty. 


Value. 


English 
cur- 
rency. 


United 

States 

currency. 










50 


£125 










324 

72 

131 

137 

3 

1,089 

163 

24 

21 

82 

401 

6 

8 

36 

155 

22,273 

70 

1,738 

362 


£810 

151 

426 

287 

3 

4,574 

514 

36 

168 

656 

201 

42 

82 

72 

620 

25,614 

88 

2,606 

290 


13,941 


















734 






















2,973 

1,396 

14 


1 


£2 






















































22,258 

2,501 

175 


31 
19 


98 
28 


















































817 


28 


224 


















3,192 
978 






































204 


3 


12 


















155 


















850 


13 


52 






8 
7,352 


82 
8,455 










3,017 

124,650 
428 






























7 


10 


















12,680 
1,411 






115 


92 








































































1,755 
50 
54 

156 

43 

29 

39 

271 

275 

12 

117 

1,865 

52 

192 

138 

149 

1,491 

1,485 

128 

31 

694 

1,701 

30 

33 

120 

1 

8 

5 

19 

1,837 

46 

12 

2 

5 

46 

12 

25 

14 

1 

66 

30 

61 

8,396 

44 

238 

50 

200 

50 

1 

1 

7 

8 

2 


7,459 
250 
324 

936 
48 
44 
89 

203 

ai5 

6 
851 

^•11 

173 

138 

149 

2,982 

4,456 

102 

31 

8,470 

8,605 

120 

165 

600 

150 

24 

25 

19 

601 

690 

84 

2 

15 

230 

60 

150 

11 

1 

168 

90 

76 

629 

264 

238 

250 

2,000 

12 

2 

20 

210 

40 

16 

10 


36,299 
1,216 
1,576 

4,555 
209 






















2 


12 






















1 


66 


























29 


44 


















214 


















189 






















987 


27 


34 


















1,678 
29 






































1,708 














1,865 
40 


£2,33i 
24 






11,839 
150 


















62 


56 














841 


















671 






















725 


710 

1,127 

1 

3 

75 

146 


1,420 

3,381 

1 

3 

875 

730 


160 


£320 












£292 
63 


14, 511 












21, 679 


57 


45 












496 














150 






10 
21 


50 
105 










16,886 
41,390 


106 


6»0 








500 








584 






















802 






















292 






















729 


3 


3 


















116 


















122 






















92 






















2,924 






















3,358 






















414 






















9 






















78 






















1,119 






















29 


15 


90 


















729 


















58 






















5 






















817 






















488 




















369 






















8,060 






















1,284 


5 
28 
112 


5 

140 

• 1,120 


















1.158 


















1,126 


















9,783 


















58 






















9 






















97 


8 


90 


















1,022 


















194 






















78 






















48 
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Returns of isnporU at 





How 
mani- 
fested. 


Weight. 


Value. 


Great 
andG 


t Britain 
Hbraltar. 

Value. 


, 

France and 
Algeria. 


Germany. 


Articles. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


f 
Value. 


Pictures 


Cases... 




£ 
1 
12 


«.d. 




7 
20 

,ol 

28 

..3. 


£7 

282.460 

240 


7 

^ 


£7 

115,664 

800 






Perfumery ..^ 






6 


ri 




1 





Persoual effectfl 


{Cases... 




6 
16 



















1 




Ipkgs.... 




606 
112 
180 
45 
89 
250 





312 
164 


1 
7 

1 


6 


Saddlery 


Cases... 




28 


Samples 


/....do.. 




8 
6 
16 
10 
3 


15; 


Shayingg 


iBundleu 
Bales . . . 




8 


40 


is 39 


Straw 


..-.do... 




26 

1 


260 
26 

166 
12 


184 1H4 


String 


....do... 


2cwt... 




1 


Seeds 


Tons. . . . 


4 




6 


36' 


Telephones 






i6 

4 

10 

10 

405 




Tents 


Number 
Cases ... 








Umbrellas 




la 

2 
2 

1 








Woolen goods 


Bales ...' 


60 

80 

20 

8 

117,027 

669,512 

4,750 

23,116 






Blankets 


....do... 






Zinc 


Barrels. .- 






Parcels 


Number 
/£ 






1,788 

236,170 

1,149,821 

24,607 

119,254 


84 


102 


Total 








77,998 


Specie 


iDollars . 
/£ 








379,677 
11,062 




IDollars . 
/£ 








43,833^ 




260,677 
1,268,575 




121, TH 
592,628 




89,060 
433,410 


Grand total 


iDollars . 
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Tajiffier during 3900 — Continued. 



Spain. 


Italy. 


Austria. 


1 

Holland. 


Portugal. 


Total 
quan- 
titiee. 


Total values. 


Quan- 
tity. 

6 
4 


Value. 


Quan- 
Uty. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


Value. 


English 
cur- 
rency. 

£20 

18,967 

732 


United 

States 

currency. 


£6 

17,176 

48 


















20 
68 


997 




£16,278 




£10,427 


6 


£5,364 
72 


1,200 


£936 




3,562 
















5 
14 


80 
56 


















159 
90 


9M 


4,643 
















1,752 
















13 195 


918 





















^ 


17 

530 

684 

26 

142 

7 

1 

2 

12 

29 

4 

35 


85 
1.590 
684 
26 
852 
28 
4 

16 
60 
434 
40 
106 
1,788 


414 


8 


9 






501 


1,503 










7,738 












3,329 
126 






















2 


12 


100 


600 


8 


48 










4,146 
136 












1 


















19 




















78 




















292 




















2,112 


2 20 

1 


















19 


















511 




17,361 

84.439! 


15,878 
77,137 




ii,978 
58,291 





5,486 
26,4^ 


1,200 


936 
4,555 


483.974 
2,429,295 


60,986 
296.788 










101,305 




















498,000 


' 








1 








1 




1 78.3371 


15,878 
77,137 




11,978' 

68, 291 


6,436 
26, 4W 


1,200 


936 


1. ....... 


585.279 




381,227 


4,555 


1 


2,922,295 












1 
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COMMERCIAL BELATI0N8 — ^ANNUAL BEPOBTB. 



Returns cf export <U 





How 
mani- 
fested. 


Weight 


Value. 


Great Britain. 

Gibraltar, and 

Malta. 


France and 
Algeria. 


Spain, Melilla, 
Islands. 


Articles. 


^ 

c 


i 


1 


I 


(y 




Beeswax 


^0- 


2 cwt... 
....do... 


11 5 
15 
15 
6 
5 
16 
2 8 

2 17 
27 

11 7 

4. 

11 

3 4 
26 


d. 











7 




57 

3,414 

27 

39 

50 

7.329 

3,729 


£641 

2,560 

406 

234 

250 

6,497 

8.95a 


106 


£1,192 






Biidseed 


216 
899 
82 


£161 

6,985 

192 


Carpets 


Bales... 


....do... 


287 


4.806 


CnriosiUes { 


....do... 


....do... 


Cases... 




2 
32 
114 


IQ 
24 
274 


Dates 


.^^... 


40 lbs... 
1,440.... 
1,700.... 
4 dozen. 
3cwt... 
24 cwt.. 


2.468 


1.861 


KggB { 


....do... 
....do... 

Baskets. 

Bales... 
....do... 


24,000 
295 
220 


68,000 

817 

2,497 


Fowls 


i,«02 
576 


2,433 
6,587 






Goatskins 


280 
33 
157 
121 
171 


3,178 
182 

1,782 
887 

4,276 


Bheepskins 


Hides 


....do... 


127 
14,418 


i,44i 
46.138 


89 

9,120 

261 


i.oia 

29, IM. 
6.275 


Oxen 


Number 
Bales... 




Slippers 




Woolen goods 










Clothes (Moorish).... 
Halks... 


Bales... 




20 6 
20 
20 
10 

5 

6 10 

5 
16 

4 
1 6 

10 

20 

10 

1 

16 

8 

1 

6 
10 

5 
3 

12 

1 
10 
15 

2 10 
15 

2 

5 6 
1 

6 
6 

1 
61 

2 
1 8 
5 

3 10 
10 

1 
3 






a 











^ 


6 



2 





























70 
218 
62 
18 
21 
7 
46 


1.400 
4,360 
1.240 
180 
105 
45 
230 














697 
140 
18 


11.940 

2.80O 

180 


Oilabs 










Blankets 










Sundries 


Cases... 








Almonds 


Sacks... 
Bales... 


2 cwt... 
....do... 


2 


is 






Bafs (empty) 

Baskets 






Bundles 
Cases... 




111 


89 






Books 




24 
20 

1 


96 
26 
10 






Cummin seed 


Hampers 
Cases... 


Icwt... 






Clocks and watches. . 










Coriander seed 






27^ 
10 


276 
100 






Cushions 














Camomile 


Bales... 
....do... 


2cwt... 
....do... 


94 


141 






Cork 










DraA 


Bags.... 


....do... 


m 

112 

12 

1,591 


130 
112 
60 
796 






127 


64 


Fuller's earth 


Barrels. 
Cases... 


....do... 






Furniture 










Fenugrec 


Bales... 
Cases... 
Bales... 
....do... 


2cwt... 
Icwt... 
21 cwt.. 
2 cwt... 
....do... 










Glassware 


88 
86 
815 


190 
108 
189 






Hair, goats* 


8 


24 


411 


1,233 


Vegetable hair 


Horns •. 


Sacks... 


46 
8 


46 
30 






Horses 


Number 
Bales... 
Bags.... 
Number 
Bales... 




76 


10 
1,126 






Leather 


21 cwt.. 
8cwt... 






Linseed 


104 


200 
80 






Mules 










Mats 




6 
6 


10 
26 






Ox tail 


....do... 


3 cwt... 










I^lmito rope. 


... do... 


10 
88 
14 
29 


10 
628 
84 
29 






Personal effects | 

Pigeons 


Cases ... 








::::::: :::::i 


Bales 












Baskets. 
Sacks 












Residues, consisting 








1,034 


256 


of hoofs, etc. 

Soap, mineral 

Gesame 


Bales... 
Sacks 


24 cwt.. 






294 


588 










Sundries 


Bales 








4 


6 






Tobacco 


...do... 


Ucwt.. 










Trays 


Bundles 
Bales... 


23 


230 










Tripes 








46 


16 


Wine 


Barrels. 
















1 












Total 


£77.982 
$379,256 

£22,223 
$108,148 







£25,643 
$124,792 

£28,540 
$138,890 




1S2.4SI 


Specie 










$644,476' 

£25.361 










I 


$128,419, 




£100,156 
$487, 4(M 




£64,188 
$263,682 




167.792| 
$767,894| 
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Tangier during 1900, 



^^ 


Germany. 


gal. 


United 
States. 


Senegal. 


Italy. 


Bel- 
gium. 




Total value. 


it 

1 


i 


1 


i 


^ 

-G 


1 


1^ 
5 


1 


t 


1 


! 


> 


1 

3^ 


i 


luiai 
quan- 
tity. 


It 








3,948 


£44.360 


















4,086 

8,629 

722 


£46,193 
2,221 
10,880 


•224,798 
18,242 
62,704 


























4 


£60 






6 


£76 






















10 
16 


£60 
80 




















91 

22 

282 


455 

16 

657 


2 
23 


10 
17 








£15 






246 
9,874 


1,806 
7,406 


6,356 
6,837 




























































78,181 
2,760 

40,601 

132 

6,820 

76,709 

62,000 


880,468 
































13,882 














2,412 


27,886 
















197,096 
























88 


642 






110 


1,248 


4Q 


659 










783 








38.190 






















23,659 
2,480 


865.518 


1.668 


41,450 














400 


10,000 










801.723 
























17 
685 


840 
13.700 


2 


40 










126 
126 


2,600 
250 






























































































41,180 

105 

58 

230 

89 

96 

87 

10 

276 

100 

141 

848 

184 

1,024 

145 

795 

190 

1,464 

211 

46 

40 

1,275 

260 

80 

20 

26 

10 

576 

84 

29 

258 

608 

28 

4 

140 


200,402 






























21 

9 

46 

HI 

24 

80 

1 

276 

10 

94 

1,060 

482 

1,024 

29 

1,691 

88 

488 

851 

46 

4 

86 

104 

2 

10 

5 

10 

96 

14 

29 

1,084 

804 
16 
1 
40 
23 
46 
60 


510 






























282 




















, 










1,119 






























433 






























467 






10 


12 






















180 


























48 




























































487 































686 






























4,127 






























895 
















.. . 














4.983 


912 


912 


17 


85 






















706 






















3,809 








1 




















925 






6 
86 


18 


















27 




7,126 






22 






1 










1,027 
224 




















































195 


10 


160 


























6,215 


























1,275 






























146 






























97 






























127 































48 






























2,803 






























899 






























141 






























1,256 


10 


20 


























2.968 


12 


17 






















112 








6 


















19 






40 


140 


















681 






























........ 


































60 


160 






































.. . 



















£66,642 
1275,648 




£47.120 

1229.809 

£200 

•973 




£1,511 
•7.857 




£27,476 
•183.712 


.... 


£15.000 
•72,998 


:::: 


£1,736 
•8.M8 




£96 
•467 




886,687 


1,876,469 




76,824 


871,481 


































































£66.642 
1276,648 




£47.320 
•230.282 




£1,511 
•7.857 




£27,476 
•133,712 


.... 


£15,000 
172.998 




£1.786 

•8.548 




£96 
•467 


-..:.. 


461,911 


2,247,890 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS ^ANNUAL REPORTS. 



EecapUiUaiion of the international shipping of 1900. 



Nations. 



Great Britain 

Spain 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Austria 

Holland 

Roumania... 

Portugal 

Norway 

Denmark 

Total.. 



tered 
ton- 
nage. 



33,188 

4,792 

12,609 

28,344 

5,936 

8,710 

12,098 

1,452 

605 

802 

361 



108,397 



Crew. 



1,065 

1,296 

567 

659 

231 

228 

337 

S3 

409 

12 

11 



With cargoes. 



Ves- Ton- p_^-_ 
sels. nage. ^^^• 



272 
402 
66 
46 
16 
9 
16 



125.779 
119,883 
43,816 
44,825 
28,707 
13,868 
13,252 



168 
604 
861 



837 391,268 



4,538 
8,004 
1,911 
1,074 
1,131 
367 



17,465 



In ballast. 



Ves- 
sels. 



86 

419 

5 



497 



Ton- 
nage. 



12,782 
9,854 
8,194 



472 

1,452 

543 



27,797 



TotaL 



Crew. 



2,796 
185 



Vee- 
sels. 



83 
487 



4,335 



806 

821 

71 

46 

16 

9 
17 

I 
41 

2 

2 



Ton- 
nage. 



188,561 

129.237 

47,010 

44,825 

28,707 

13,868 

18,724 

1,452 

711 

004 

961 



Crew. 



1,834 419,000 



5,4M 

10.802 

2,096 

1,074 

1.131 

867 

S82 

S3 

476 

24 

11 



21,800 
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Abegg C. (consular agent, Port de Paix), annual report 572 

Abyssinia 127 

Acajutla, Salvador 503 

Acca 1043 

Acra rubber district 644 

Aden 161,724 

Advice to exporters to India 760 

Africa 94,231 

Agency, American, at Harput 1062 

Agricultural exports of Canada 360 

loans in Egypt 102 

machinery and implements, Canadian imports from United States . 360 

in France 202 

Agriculture and live stock in Queensland 1106, 1107 

in Argentina 590,608 

British Columbia 332 

Ecuador 678 

Guadeloupe 545 

Mexico 470 

Swatow 796 

Syria 1020,1025 

the Straits Settlements 1015 

Alaska, mining in 418 

Alcohol, Japanese duty on 932 

production in Argentina 594 

Alexandretta 1020 

Algeria 96,231 

Allen, H. N. (consul-general, Seoul), annual report 966 

Amazon Valley, American interests in 640 

crisis in 61 1 

Amazonas, loan of State of 642 

American administration in Philippines, German view of 175 

agency at Harput 1062 

colony in Brazil 649 

at Haifa 1038 

enterprise in Hamilton, Ontario 381 

Monterey 481 

exchange in Guadeloupe J 543 

manufactures in Australia 188 

teachers in Ecuador 678 

trade, obstacles to, in Syria 1032 

withBrazU 621,623,637,640,643,647 

Americans in Korea 969 

Amoor River traffic 991 

Amoy 765 

Angola 115 

Annexation to New Zealand 1102 

Antofagasta 660 

Apia 1118 

Apiculture in Siberia 987 

Apparel in British India 743 

1165 
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Applee in Nova Scotia 366 

Arbitration in New Zealand 1096 

between Argentina and Uruguay 711 

Argentine Republic 160,585,1126 

port charges 592 

Arichat, Nova Scotia 373 

Army in Argentina 601 

Arsenal at Hankau 790 

Artesian wells at Harput 1 1062 

Asafetida in Persia 976 

Asbestufl in Ontario 400 

Asia 161,724 

Asia Minor 1020 

Asphalt in Trinidad 529 

mine, new, in Venezuela 716 

Assay offices in Vancouver and Victoria 318,388 

Astrakhan in Persia 974 

Auckland 1086 

Australasia 185,1078 

Automobiles in Bombay 761 

Aux Cayes, Haiti 675 

Austria-Hungary 195 

Avery, W. L. (consul, Belize), annual report 486 

Ayers, J. M. (consul, Rosario) annual report 602 

Aym6, L. H. (consul, Guadeloupe) annual report 542 

Azores 234 

Bags in Aroentina 698 

Babamas 135,504 

Bahia 626 

Bain, Alexander (consular agent. Port Hawkesbury, Nova Scotia), annual 

report 376 

Baker, 0. H. (consul, Sydney) annual report , 1078 

Balata ^um in British (ruiana 092 

m Dutch Guiana 694 

Ballast at Callao 700 

Banana exports from Costa Rica 1139 

Bangkok 998 

Bans, need of American in Japan 843 

returns at Vladivostock 990 

statements in Ecuador 683 

Banking and exchange at St. Stephen, New Brunswick 354 

at Harput 1047 

in Canaries 1129 

Dutch India 821 

Manaos 636,637 

Mexico 455,476 

Banks, agricultural, in Egypt 102 

at Smyrna 1073 

in Canada 283 

Japan 834 

Korea »68 

Newfoundland 432 

Peru 703 

Santos 645 

The Straits Settlements 1015 

Tientsin 806 

Bar iron in Japan 924 

Barbados 136,511 

Barlow, A. D. (consul-general, Mexico), annual report 436 

Barranquilla 666 

Barrels in Newfoundland 428 

Basutoland 120 

Batayia 814 

Bay "of Chaleur Railway 410 

Bombay 741 

Beef, exports from Ai^gentina 587 

New Zealand 1088 
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Beer, imports of, at Batavia 818 

in Egypt 1144 

output in Argentina 594 

porter, and stout, Japanese, duty on 932 

Beet-sugar factory in Ontario 401 

Beirut 1024 

Belgium 197 

Bellows, E. C. (consul-general, Yokohama), annual report 829 

Bennett, S. (vice consul, Saltillo), annual report 483 

Berliner, S. (consul, Teneriffe) : 

Annual report 237 

Trade in 1901 1128 

Bermuda 135,514 

Beutelspacher, Gustave (consul, Moncton, New Brunswick), annual report. . . 342 

Bicycle customs law in Canada 298 

Bicycles in Formosa 951 

Harput lOaO 

Japan 907 

Java 818 

South Africa 266 

Bittinger, J. L. (consul-general, Montreal): 

Annual report 278 

Canadian trade in 1900 301 

Mineral output in Canada 300 

Bluefields 498 

Boardman, C. A. (commercial agent, Eimouski) , annual report 411 

Bolivia : 151,610 

Bolivian-Brazilian disputed territory 643 

Boot and shoe industry in Canada 291 

Boots and shoes, American, in Hamilton, Ontario 383 

St Stephen, New Bnmswick 353 

in Canada 363 

Borneo 161 

Borneo-Java cable 827 

Boundary dispute between Bolivia and Brazil 643 

Bradshaw, H. F. (vice-consul, St. Johns, Newfoundland) annual report 426 

Braid, straw, in Japan 912, 919 

Brass utensils in India 735 

Bray, J. P. (consul-general, Melbourne) , annual report 1113 

Brazil 153,610 

Brazilian students for the United States 641 

territory lost 643 

trade in 1901 622 

Bremen-Cuba steamship lines 143 

Breweries in Argentina 594 

Brick machines, eteam, in Hankau 790 

Bridge materialin Japan 906 

Brisbane 1104 

British Central Africa 120 

British Columbia 313 

British East Africa 126 

British West Africa 104 

British Guiana 156,689 

British Honduras 132,486 

British India 162,728 

British New Guinea 189 

British shipping, decline of 1019 

British South Africa - 116 

British trade in Jamaica 522 

British trade with Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines 223, 224 

British V. American labor 225 

British view of Porto Rican trade 147 

British West Indies 135,504 

Brokers, customs, in Japan 933 

Broom com in Ontario 393 

Brown, E. C. (consular agent. Nelson), annual report z 321 

Brush, Harlan W. (consul, Niagara Falls), annual report 387 

Buck, A. E. (minister, Tokyo), mining regulations oi Japan 952 
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Budget of Russia for 1902 212 

Buenos Ayres 585,588 

Building material, import of, into Japan 906 

in British Columbia 318 

Bulgaria 198 

Bunds in Hankau 791 

Burke, N. J. (consul, St. Thomas), annual report 391 

Bussorah 1023 

Butter and cheese trade of Cornwall, Ontario 378 

in Canada 291 

Egypt 1144 

Japan 898 

Newfoundland 428 

Cable, British Pacific 330 

Java — ^Borneo 827 

to Brazil.. 618 

Cables to Peru 704 

the west coast of America 704 

Cacao, exports from Brazil 613,641 

in Dutch Guiana 604 

Ecuador 678 

Calcutta 728 

Caldwell, J. C. (consul, San Jose), trade of Costa Rica in 1901 1187 

Callao 695 

Cambodia 168 

Camphor in Formosa 947 

Japan 841,912,919 

refining in Japan .' 931 

Canada, Dominion of 129, 278 

(yanada, W. W. (consul. Vera Cruz), annual report 1148 

Canadian exports to Great Britain 359 

United States 358 

imports frbm United States and Great Britain 357-358, 360 

Canal from Tampico to Tuxpan 485 

in Dutch Guiana 694 

traffic, Suez 238 

Canals in Ontario 389 

of Canada 312 

Canary Islands 94, 237 

trade in 1901 1128 

Canned goi ds u^ Java 819 

Swatow 805 

Persian imports of 973 

Canton 767 

Cape Canso, Nova Scotia 373 

Colony 117,257 

Haitien 566 

Town 256 

Carbide of calcium works in Peru 701 

Cardboard in Japan 833 

Cargoes, handling, at Callao 700 

Carpets in Persia 975 

Carriages in Asia Minor 1045 

Java 818 

Carroll, P. (vice consul-general, Monterey ) , annual report 479 

Cars, railway, in Japan 904 

Castillo, Nicaragua 498 

Cattle, American, for Brazil * 613 

breeding in Siberia 986 

exports from Argentina 687 

in Siberia 177 

Cement in South Africa 265 

Census of British Columbia 323 

Canada, 1901 298,355 

Mexico 462 

Central America 132,486 

German enterprise in 135 
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Page. 

Certificates of origin in Japan 933 

Ceylon 162,763 

Charitable institutions in New Brunswick 350 

Cheese factories in New Brunswick 350 

in Canada 291 

Japan 899 

ChemainuH 325 

Chihuahua 467 

Chile 153,649 

China 162,765 

Cider in Jainai(a 523 

Cigarettes in Japan ". 900 

Cities of Siberia 983 

Citizenship Argentine 600 

Ciudad Juarez 463 

Clams in New Brunswick 343 

Clay kaolin in British Guiana 692 

Climate of Mexico 437 

Newfoundland 426 

Northern Brazil 641 

Clocks and watches in British India 744 

Swatow 804 

at Harput 1060 

in Japan 926 

Persian imports of 973 

Cloth for hats in rersia 974 

Clothing in (Guadeloupe 556 

Jamaica . .• 524 

Mexico 445 

Coahuila 481 

Coal, American, in Brazil 619 

area in Canada 362 

exi)orts from Newcastle, New South Wales 1082 

fields in Hunan, China 791 

of China 806 

imports into British India 745 

of Canada from United States 359 

of Egypt 1144 

in British Columbia 3 17, 337 

Dutch West Indies 540 

France 202 

Japan 847,880,920 

Liberia 177 

New Brunswick 350 

Peru 699 

South Africa 266 

Swatow 801 

Syria 1040 

Yukon 419 

industry of Nova Scotia 373-374 

miners' wages at Newcastle 1085 

mines, State control of, in New Zealand 1101 

production of Nova Scotia 366 

United States in Chile 659 

C'Oasting trade of Liberia 978 

New Brunswick 351 

Coaticook, Quebec, report from 404 

Cochin China 168 

Cochineal in the Canaries 1131 

Cod in Newfoundland 429 

Coffee exporta from British India 752 

freights from Brazil 617 

in Aden 725 

Brazil 613 

Dutch Guiana 694 

Dutch India 815, 825 

Hawaii 190 

Coffee in Venezuela ^^. ^714 
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Ollege in Guayaquil 678 

Colombia 154,666 

Colombo 763 

Colon 669 

Colonial tratle, French 1 10 

Colonies of West Africa 1 a3 

Colonization, military, in Egypt 10:5 

of Hibefia 179 

Colony, American, at Haifa 1038 

American, in Brazil 649 

Colvig, G. W. (consul, Barranquilla), annual report 666 

Commercial customs in Siberia 1 78 

licenses in Ontario 400 

traveler licensee in Cornwall, Ontario 378 

Turkey 1075 

taxes in Samoa 1 120 

in British India 740 

China 768 

Haiti 563 

Honduras 496 

Mexico 475 

Newfoundland 428 

Palestine 1068 

Peru 701 

Prince Edward Island 403 

St. Stephen, New Brunswick 353 

Woodstock, New Brunswick , 355 

Uruguay 707 

Commission houses in Syria W:M} 

Communication with Tientsin 810 

Compradore, the Chinese 792 

Construction, cost of, in Mexico 444 

Cook Islands 1 1 02 

Copper in Argentina 60H 

Newfoundland 430 

mines in British Columbia 331 

New Brunswick 343 

production in Japan 909 

Copra in Samoa 1118 

Corinto 497 

(Jomelius, G. O. (consul, St. Johns, Newfoundland), statistics of trade 432 

Cornwall, Ontario 377 

Cost of living in Canada , 397 

Guadeloupe 554 

Hongkong 813 

Japan 886 

Mexico 442 

Costa Rica 133 

trade in 1901 1 137 

Cotton and cotton goods, imports of into British India 745 

exports from British India 753 

goods, American, in Grand Canary ^ 1132 

American, in Tientsin 810 

goods and cotton, imports of, into Japan 830, 896, 908, 921 

imports of into Egypt 1 143 

Swatow 800,804 

in Aden 726 

in Asiatic Turkey 1 062, 1 060 

China 812 

India 736 

Jamaica 523 

growing in Argentina 598 

inHaiH 560 

in Santo Domingo 583 

manufactures in Canada ^ 291 

mills in Wuchang 789 

Cotton spinning at Osaka 931 

yams, Japanese, exports of -/^^-/v^/vl-^ ^^ 
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Conrta in Japan 887 

Creameries in New Brunswick 350 

Credits in British Guiana 693 

Canary Islands 1129 

Colombia 674 

Smyrna 1074 

Syna 1030 

\V oodstock, New Brunswick 355 

Croi>s in New Brunswick 350 

Syria 1040 

of Russia 213 

Cuba 137 

and Porto Rico, Canadian trade witli 359 

British tratle with 223 

emigration to, from Canary Islands 1131, 1133, 1137 

Cuban and Porto Rican trade with Canada 359 

Culver, Henry S. (consul, London, Ontarto) 386 

Cunningham, E. S. (consul, Aden), annual report 724 

Curios, Japanese 913 

Currency in Asiatic Turkey 1047 

China 781 

Dutch India 821 

Dutch West Indies 540 

Newfoundland 431 

Russia 214 

Samoa . . , 1119 

Straits Settlements 1015 

of Korea 968 

Customs brokers in Japan 933 

dues in Colombia 676 

dues in the Canaries 1130 

receipts of Bolivia 610 

Cutlery in British India 737,747 

Swatow 805 

Cyprus 198 

Diihomey 108 

Dairy products in Japan 898 

Dairying at Woodstock, New Brunswick 355 

• in Argentina 595 

New Zealand 1092 

Prince Edward Inland 402 

Damascus 1036, 1042 

Mecca Railway 1036 

Danish West Indies '. 144, 529 

Damall, J. F. (consul, Nogales) , annual report 482 

Dates in Bussorah 1024 

Davidson, J. W. (consul, Tamsui), annual report 934 

Davies, John R. (consular agent, Pictou, Nova Scotia) annual report 373 

Davis, W. R. ( consul, Alexandretta), annual report 1020 

Dawson, improvements in 414 

Deal, C. (consul, St. Johns, Quebec) , annual report 413 

Debt of Canada 2S0 

Guadeloupe 552 

De Leon, P. M. (consul-general, Guayaquil) , annual report 677 

Demerara 689 

Denison, Frank C. ( consul, Woodstock, New Brunswick ) 354 

Denmark 19t» 

Deyo, A. ( consular agent, Paramaribo) , annual report 694 

Diamonds in British Guiana 698 

Diarbekir 1042 

Dickey, W. B. (consul, Callao), annual report 705 

Dickson, A. F. (consul, Gaspe Ba.sin ) , annual report 409 

Dillingham, F. (consul, Auckland), annual report 1086 

Direct trade by Japanej-e 890 

Distilleries in Argentina 594 

Pock dues at Smyrna 1072 

graving, at Newcastle, New South Wales -^. , 1085 
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Page. 

Dock graying, at Sydney, New South Wales 1080 

Docks at Smyrna 1074 

in Argentina 593 

Dockyards in Japan 845 

Dominican Republic 149, 581 

Doty, J. L. (consul, Tahiti ), annual report 1123 

Dredging at Brisbane 1107 

Dry goods, American, demand for, in Hamilton, Ontario 382-383 

in Haiti 562 

Duck, cotton, manufacture of, at Hamilton, Ontario 381 

Dudley, L. E. (consul, Vancouver), annual report 313 

Dues, export, in Haiti 567 

Dutch Guiana 156,693 

Dutch India 168.814 

Dutch West Indies 144,539 

Dutton, E. L. (acting consular agent, Aux Cayes), annual report 575 

Dyeing and tanning materials in British India 746 

Earthenware in Ja^mn 913 

Economic and social conditions in Syria 1024 

conditions in Argentina 604 

Guadeloupe 549 

Japan 842 

Uruguay 710 

Ecuador 155, 677 

Education in Argentina 599 

the Straits Settlements 1018 

Ecuador 678 

technical, in New Zealand 1101 

Educational reforms in Great Britain 225 

Egypt 100,238 

trade in 1901 1142 

Electric-light apparatus in Japan 906 

comi)anies in Canada 294 

plant in Seoul 968 

power plant at Hamilton, Ontario 379-380 

Morrisburg, Ontario 378 

railway in Hongkong 813 

Sao Paulo 649 

railways of Canada 312 

road in Batavia .* 820 

Electricity in Bombay 761 

Ellsworth, L. T. (consul, Puerto CalK^Uu ), annual report 716 

Emigration, Chinese, from Hongkong 814 

from Hamilton, Ontario 382 

Syria 1027 

the Canaries to Cuba and Porto Rico 1 131, 1 133, 1137 

Japanese, to United States 886 

to United States from Syria 1039, 1045 

Enameled goods in India 735 

Engine manufactures in Nova Scotia 367 

Engines, gas and oil, in Palestine ^ 1066 

Erythrea 126 

Erzerum 1044 

Europe 195 

Excnange, American, in Guadeloupe 543 

at Barranquilla 669 

St Stephen, New Brunswick 354 

Singapore 1013 

in Alexandretta 1021 

British Guiana 692 

Costa Rica 1142 

Dutch India 821 

Persia 976 

Swatow 799 

theCanaries 1130 

rate of, at St. Johns, New Brunswick 352 

rates at Cornwall, Ontario 377 
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Exhibit at Kyoto, Japan 932 

floating, for Mexico .• 473 

of American goods at Harput 1062 

Exhibition at St. Helena 254 

Export dues in Haiti 567 

Exporters in Santos 645 

Exports of New Brunswick 343-344,350 

Failures in British Columbia 337 

•'Fairtrade'' in Great Britain 224 

Falkland Islands 156, 689 

Famine effects in British India 763 

Fans in Swatow 804 

Farm machinery in Persia 973 

Fe<lerated Malay States 1019 

Fee, W. T. (consul, Boml)ay ), annual report 741 

Fertilizers in Japan 833 

Swatow i 802 

Fesler, J. H. (consul, Amoy) , annual report 765 

Fiji 189,1118 

Finances of British Columbia : 339 

Canada 280 

Ecuador 678 

Guadeloupe 543 

Haiti 563 

Japan 834 

New Zealand 1100 

Russia 213 

Santo Domingo 582 

Financial prospect in Brazil 619 

Firearms in Persia 976 

Fish in Guadeloupe 557 

Swatow 798 

Fisheries of British Columbia 314, 315, 335 

French North America 433 

New Brunswick 351 

Newfoundland 429 

Nova Scotia 356,365 

Prince Edward Island 402 

Fishing in Kamchatka 988 

Flaxseed in Canada 292 

Floating exhibit for Mexico 473 

Flour and meal in Egypt 1144 

in Aden 726 

Guadeloupe 558 

Japan 833,898,922 

Java 818 

Palestine 1067 

Swatow 801 

Tientsin 807 

production in Argentina 595, 608 

Foodstuffs in Smyrna 1075 

Food prices in Guadeloupe 556 

Johannwburg 259 

Mexico 442 

Straits Settlements 1016 

Vladivoptock 991 

supply of British Columbia 318 

Foreign tourists in Syria 1026 

Foreigners in China 165, 793 

Dutch India 822 

Kobe 889 

Mexico City 440 

Forest products of British Guiana 692 

Forestrjr in Siberia ( revenues of) 985 

Forests in Sil)eria 178 

ofCanada 285 

Formosa 934 

Foster, John (i. (consul-genertd, I lalifax. Nova Scotia) , annual report 355 
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Foundry in Newfoundland 427 

Fowls in Uuadeloui)e , '. 558 

France 200 

Free zone in Mexico 467 

Freeman, C. M. (eomraercial agent, St. Pierre), annual report 433 

Freight rates in Quebec 404 

ocean, from St. Johns, New Brunswick 352 

toBussorah 1023 

Smyrna 1072 

Freights from British Guiana 693 

French colonial trade 110 

French Guiana 109, 157, 695 

French Indo-China 168 

French Kongo 110 

French Xorth America 130,433 

French West AfricA 106 

French West Indies , 145,542 

Fruit in British Honduras 486 

Honduras 495 

Jamaica 518 

Fruits in Guadeloupe 558 

the Bahamas 504 

Fuchau 784 

Fuel in Asiatic Turkey 1047 

Swatow 801 

Fur animals in Siberia 987 

Fumishinps, men's, at Harput lOHl 

Furnias, H. W. (consul, Bahia) , annual report 625 

Furniture in Brazil 647 

British India 744 

Guadeloupe 555 

Mexico 444 

trust in Canada 288 

Galvanized iron in Japan 925 

Gambia 104 

Gam bier prices at Singapore 1013 

Game in Guadeloupe 558 

Gastx? Basin ( Quebec) 409 

Geology of the Yukon 415 

Gennan-Brazilian parcels post 619 

German West Africa Ill 

East Africa : 124 

efforts in the East 1034 

enterprise in Central America 135 

money in Samoa 194 

plows in Porto Rico 147 

view of American administration in Philippines 175 

Germany ." 202 

Gibbs, M. W. (consul, Tamatave), annual report 246 

Ginseng in China 801 

Girimondi, J. J. (consul, Santos), annual report 649 

Glass factory in Auckland 1094 

made in Japan 931 

Glassware in Jamaica 522 

Goatskins in Aden 726 

(loding, F. W. (consul, Newcastle, New South Wales), annual report 1081 

Gold Coast 105 

Gold exports from New Zealand 1089, 1101 

fields in Para 640 

in Argentina 598, 607 

British (iuiana 691 

Dutch Guiana 694 

Formosa 947 

French Guiana 696 

Siberia 985 

the Yukon 415,416 

mines in Korea 967 
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Gold mining in British Columbia 317 

CoBtaRica 1139 

output of Queensland 1111 

standard in Costa Rica 1141 

Ecuador 680 

Gonaives, Haiti 574 

Gordon, W. D. (consular agent, Johannesburg), annual report 271 

Government control of railways in New Zealand '. 1100 

Gracey, S. L. (consul, Fuchau), annual report 784 

Graham, W. H. H. (consul, Wmnipeg) 339 

Grain imports into British India 747 

Grass cloth mills in China 789 

Greece : 207 

Greene, C. C. (consul, Antofagasta) 660 

Greene, W. M. (consul, Bermuda), annual report 514 

Greener, R. T. (commercial agent, Vladivostok), annual report 978 

Grifl&th, P. M. (consul, Matamoras), annual report 469 

Groceries in Guatemala 494 

Jamaica 522 

Guadeloupe 145,542 

Guatemala 133,493 

Guayaquil 677 

Guayaquil-Quito Railway 860 

Gudger, H. A. (consul-general, Panama) , annual report 676 

Guianas,the ... 156,689 

Guinea, British New 189 

French 109 

Spanish . Ill 

Gum arabic in the Sudan 1145 

copal in Dutch India 826 

dammar in Java 817,. 825 

Gummer^, 8. R. (consul-general, Tangier) , annuai report 1151 

Gypum in Britisn Columbia 319 

Habana, improvements in 142 

Haifa 1037,1043 

Haiti 145,559 

Hakata, Jamn, imports and exports 864, 871 

Halibut in British Columbia 314 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 355 

Hamburg, commerce of, with Cuba 143 

Hamburg-Manila steamship line 176 

Hamilton, Bermuda 514 

Hamilton, J. (consular agent, Bassorah ) , annual report 1023 

Hamilton, John E. (commercial agent, Cornwall, Ontario) annual report 377 

Hamilton, Ontario 378 

Hankau 786 

Hanna, P. C. (consul-general, Monterey ), Americans in Monterey 481 

Harbor improvemente at Newcastle, New South Wales 1084 

of Auckland 1099 

Kobe 887 

works at Brisbane 1107 

Nagasaki 847 

Townsville 1108 

Hardware in Britislv India 737,747 

Jamaica 522 

Japan 925 

Persian imports of 973 

Harput 1046 

Harris, C. B. (consul, Nagasaki), annual report 845 

Harris, I. (consularagent, Tripoli), annual report 1038 

Hat factories in Aiventina 597 

Hats, cloth for, in ^rsia 974 

in Jamaica 524 

Hawaii 190 

Health in Palestine 1066 

of Tientsin 808 

Hebrew colonies in Palestine 1037 

Henry, W. W. (consul, Quebec), ami ml i' port ^ t 411 
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Herring in Newfoundland 429 

smoked, in New Brunswick 343 

Hides and skins, British Indian exports of 755 

in Tientsin 808 

in Venezuela 715 

Hiogo 881 

Hobart 1112 

Hollis, W. S. (consul, Lourengo Marquez ), annual report 242 

Hollow ware in India 735 

Honduras 134,495 

Honduras, British ^ 132,486 

Hongkong 168,811 

Horse market in British India 743 

Horseshoes at Harput 1060 

Hospital at Newcastle, New South Wales 1084 

Hufnagel, J. G. (commercial agent, Paysandu ), annual report 712 

Hungary 196 

Hunt, W. H. (consul, Tamatave), trade in 1901 1146 

Hunter, W. D. ( vice-consul-general, Cairo), Suez Canal traflBc 238 

Idzuhora, Japan, imports and exports 865, 873 

Immigration into British Columbia •. . 338 

Canada 295 

Manitoba 340-341 

New Zealand 

Siberia 978 

Import duties in gold in Brazil 616 

Imports into Canada from United States 348-349 

of New Brunswick 346,350 

India. i^See British India and Dutch India.) 

Indian view of United States trade in British India 734 

Indigo in Swatow 798 

Indo-China, French 168 

Industries in Russia 214 

new, at Moncton, New Brunswick 342-343 

Insurance business in Canada 283 

life, at Harput 1059 

in Palestine 1067 

State, in New Zealand 1797 

Iquique 661 

Invoices for Chile 660 

Iron and steel, American, in South Africa 265 

in Nova Scotia 365 

Russia 214 

industries in Argentina 596 

trade of Kingston, Ontario 384 

works in Nova Scotia 373 

bar in Japan 924 

galvanized, in Japan 924 

Santo Domingo 582 

in British India 748 

industries of Hamilton, Ontario 379 

nails in Japan 905 

ore in China 790 

Newfoundland 430 

pig, in Japan 904, 925 

pipe made in Japan 931 

pipes in Japan 905 

railway, in Japan 903 

shc^et, in Japan 925 

work in Newfoundland 427 

works in China 790 

Japan 845 

Ironmongery in Jamaica 522 

Irrigation in Canada 293 

Syria 1027 

Italy 208 

Ivory Coast 107 

Jacmel, Haiti ^ j. 576 
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Jamaica 136,518 

Japan 170,829 

Japanese emiCTation to United States 881 

freight rates 929 

in direct foreign trade 890 

trade, how to reach 908 

Java 814 

Java-Borneo cable 827 

Jenkins, J. ^consul, San Salvador), annual report 499 

Jensen, H. (consular aj^nt, Jacmel, Haiti), annual report 576 

Jeremie, Haiti 578 

Jerusalem 1065 

Jewelry in Swatow 805 

Jewett, M. A. (consul, Sivas) , annual report 1070 

Jewish colonies in Palestine 1037 

Jews, restrictions in Palestine 1069 

Johannesbuijr, cost of living in 259 

Johnson, J. H. (consul, Coaticook), annual report 405 

Johnston, B. (consul, Utilla), annual report 495 

Journals, American, at Harput 1063 

Justice in Argentina 1 6(X) 

Jute exports &om British India 755 

Kaiser, L. (consul, Mazatlan ), annual report "79 

Kamchatka, fishing in 988 

Kameroon Ill 

Kaolin clay in British Guiana 692 

Kapok in Dutch India 826 

Karatsu, Jamn, imports and exports 864, 872 

Kenneday, K. K. (consul. Para) annual report 636 

Kerosene in Aden 726 

British India ... , 737 

tariff on, in Japan 927 

Kidder, D. S. (consul, Algiers), annual report 231 

Kindrick, C. W. (consul, Ciudad Juarez), annual report 463 

King, H. (consul-general, Bangkok), annual report 998 

Kingston, Ontario 383 

Klondike, telegraph to 331 

Kobe 881 

Kongo Free State 113 

Kongo, French 110 

Korea 172,966 

Kutchinotsu, Japan, imports and exports 865, 872 

Labor, British v. American 225 

in Ecuador 678 

Newfoundland 427 

the Straits Settlements 1015 

laws in New Zealand 1094 

teving machinery in England 226 

strikes in British Columbia j 319 

Lagos 104 

Lamb exports from New Zealand 1087 

Lambskins in Persia 974 

Lamps in Swatow 805 

I^nd investment company at Tientsin 809 

Lane, R. W. (consul, Smyrna), annual report 1071 

Lang, P. (consul, Sherbrooke), annual report 398 

J^nghome, M, M. (vice-consul, Canton), trade conditions in Swati»w 795 

La Paz 468 

Bolivia, trade of 152 

Lard, tariff on, in Madagascar 1147 

LasPalmas 1131 

Law administration in the ^ ukon • 425 

Leather and saddlerv at Harput 1062 

. at Harput. .'. 1053 

imports into Persia 973 

in Jamaica 523 

Japan 832, 901 , 924 

South Africa 267 
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Leeward Islands ' 136,527 

Levant, trade of 1034 

Lilwria 114,239 

Libraries, traveling, in British Columbia 330 

Licenses, commercial travelers' , at St. John, New Brunswick 352 

St. Stephen, New Brunswick 353 

in Manitoba 241 

Turkey 1075 

in Brazil 618 

Jamaica 520 

Mazatlan 475 

Licorice root in Alexandretta 1021 

Life insurance at Harput 1050 

Lighterage at Tientsin 808 

Likin tax in China 768,780 

Lime in British Columbia 319 

Linen work in the Canaries 1130 

Linseed oil in Canada 292 

Live stock in Argentina 590, 608 

Mexico 469 

Living, cost of, in Hongkong 813 

Japan 886 

Livingston, L. W. ( consul. Cape Haitien ) , annual report 567 

Loan, municipal, in Auckland 1095 

of Amazonas, state 642 

Loans, agricultural, in Egypt 102 

Lobsters in Newfoundlana 429 

Locomotive made in Japan 930 

Locomotives, American, in British India 762 

in Japan 802.831,926 

Logwood, exports of, from Haiti 572 

London, Ontario, rei)ort from •. 385 

Long, J. G. (consul-general, Cairo), trade in 1901 1142 

Ix)r<T, W. P. (minister, Buenos Ayres), trade in 1901 1126 

Ix)urenvo Marquez 242 

Lumljer at Woodstock, New Brunswick 354 

imports of Peru 699 

in Airgentina 588 

British Columbia 315,325 

Japan 901 

Ontario 388,389,396 

St. Stephen, New BnmawicV 353 

South Africa 266 

Swatow 802 

trade at Rimouski 412 

Lyon, S. S. (consul, Iliogo), annual report 881 

Macadam roads in Hamilton, Ontario 381, 382 

Macallister, S. A. (consul, Barbados) , annual report 511 

Macassar, Dutch India 821 

McCook, J. C. (consul, Dawson City), annual report 414 

McCullough, Charles A. (consul, St. Stephen, New Brunswick) 352 

Machinery, agricultural, m Asiatic Turkey 1058 

farm, in Persia 973 

in British India 747 

Guatemala 439 

Japan 831,925 

Java 819 

Liberia 985 

Syria 1039 

milhng, at Harput 1060 

Machines, American, in Roumania 211 

farm, in Syria 1071 

reaping aiid harvesting, in Palestine 1066 

sewing, in Harput 1059 

McT^in, T. J. (consul, Nassau), annual report 504 

McNallv, J. C. (consul-general, Guatemala), annual report 495 

McWade, R. M. (consul, Canton) , annual report 767 
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Madagascar 122,246 

trade in 1901 1146 

Madeira 95 

Malacca, shipping of 1012 

Malay States 1019 

Malmros, O. (consul, Colon), annual report 675 

Mamouret-ul-Aziz 1052 

Manaos 641 

Manchuria, trade of 994 

Mangoes in Guadeloupe '. 558 

Manua, trade in 176 

Mansfield, R. E. ( consul, Valparaiso), annual report 660 

Manufactures of Osaka 889 

Peru - 700 

St. Stephen, New Brunswick 353 

Manufacturing in Mexico 453 

the Straits Settlements 1017 

Manure exports from British India 755 

Maracaibo 714 

Marble m British Columbia 319 

Maritime provinces of Canada 364 

Market, produce, of Buenos Ayres 599 

Marks, merchandise, in Dutch India 828 

Samoa 1121 

Martinique 145 

Matamoras 469 

Matamoras-Monterey Railway 469 

Match factories in Argentina 596 

Matches in Japan 912 

Natal 263 

Mattings in Japan 910 

Mauritius 123 

Maxwell, C. L. (consul-general, Santo Domingo), annual report 581 

Mayer, D. (consul, Buenos Ayres), annual report 585 

Mazatlan 471 

Measures in China 782 

Meat exports ( frozen) from New Zealand 1088 

Meats, canned, duty on, in Madagascar 1147 

in Guadeloupe 556 

Jamaica 522 

Melbourne 1113 

Merchandise marks in British India . . .• 740 

Dutch India 828 

Samoa 1121 

Merchants at Smyrna 1074 

Merrill, S. (consul, Jerusalem ) annual report 1065 

Meshaka, N. (consular agent, Damascus) , annual report 1036 

Metals, British Indian, exports of 755 

in British India 747 

Japan 831 

Swatow 802 

Metric system in Japan 933 

Mexico 473 

Mexico 130,436,1148 

Military colonization in Egypt : 103 

port in Argentina 601 

Milk, condensed, in Japan 833, 900 

pure, in Japan 932 

Milling in Argentina 595, 608 

machinery at Harput 1060 

Mills in Syria 1039 

Mills, W. W. (consul. Chihuahua), annual report 468 

Mineral oil, Argentina, imports of 588 

springs in Siberia 986 

Syria 1026 

Minerals, Canadian production of 362 

in Cana<la 289,300 
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Minerals, in Matamoras 470 

Yunnan 169 

of Bolivia 151 

Miners' wa^s at Newcastle 1085 

Mines at Kingston, Ontario 384 

gold^ in Korea 172 

in China 791 

Haiti 562 

Korea 966 

La Paz, Mexico 468 

Nogales, Mexico 483 

Mining in Argentina 598, 607 

Asia Minor 1021 

Asiatic TOrkey 1 048, 1052 

British Columbia 316,320 

British Guiana 691 

(/hihuahua 467 

Costa Rica 1139 

Dutch India 820, 828 

Ecuador 679 

Liberia 241,985 

Monterey 480 

Newfoundland 430 

Ontario 388,396,400 

Peru 701 

Queensland 1106 

Santo Domingo: 584 

the Yukon 416 

laws in British Columbia 316 

regulations of Japan 952 

Miot, C. (consular agent, St. Marc, Haiti), annual report 579 

Missionaries in Asia Minor 1020 

China 792 

Misumi, Japan, imports and exports 865, 873 

Moji, Japan, imports and exports 850, 862, 870 

Moncton, New Brunswick 342 

Money and credits at Woodstock, New Brunswick 355 

German, in Samoa 194 

Monterey 479 

Monterey-Matamoras Railway 469 

Montevideo 705 

Montreal 1 .' 278 

Morey, W. (consul, Colombo), annual report 763 

Morocco a5, 1151 

Morrisburg, Ontario, United States trade with 378 

Mortgages in Mexico 460 

Moulton, G. H. (consul, Demerara) , annual report 689 

Mowrer, F. R. (consul, Antigua), annual report 527 

Mulgrave, Nova Scotia 373 

Mutton exports from New Zealand 1087 

Mutton (frozen) exports from Argentina 587 

Myers, Ira B. (consul, St. John, New Brunswick) annual report 346 

Nagasaki 845 

Nafls at Harput 1060 

in Japan 9a5,924 

Natal 263 

Newfoundland 427 

Nanaimo 324 

Natal... 117,260 

Navigation taxes in Mexico 477 

Navy in Argentina 601 

Nelson 321 

Netherlands 209 

New Brunswick 342 

New Caledonia 192 

Newcastle, New Bninswick, exports from 345 

Newcastle, New South Wales 1081 
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Newfoundland 130,426 

New Guinea, British 189 

New South Wales 185,1078 

New Zealand 186,1086 

Niagara Falls, Ontario 387 

Niagara Falls Water Power Company 387 

N itaragua 134, 496 

Nigeria 105 

Nikolaefsk, shipping at 994 

Nikolsk, shipping at 993 

Nile, works on the 100 

Nitrate in Chile 655 

Nogales 482 

Norton, T. H. (consul, Harput), annual report 1046 

Norway , 220 

Nova Scotia 355 

Novomarinsk, shipping at 993 

Nuevo Leon 480 

Nut exports from Brazil 613, 641 

Oil, American and Russian, in Formosa 943 

Argentina, imports of 588 

fuel in Egypt 1146 

in Swatow 801 - 

kerosene, in Hongkong 812 

Tientsin 808 

market in British India 737, 748 

wells in New Brunswick 343 

Oils, exports of, from British India 756 

in Chile 660 

Japan 832,897,898,923,926 

Ojalvo, V. ( vice-consul, Erztrum ), annual report 1044 

Ontario, Canada 377 

Opium in Persia 976 

Swatow 800 

Oran 233 

Orange crop in Palestine 1066 

Ore, reducinjj plants at Newcastle 1086 

Origin, certihcates in Japan 933 

Orillia, Ontario, report from 388 

Osaka 881 

Osbom, L. W. (consul-general, Apia), annual report 1 1 18 

Ottawa 306 

Pacific cable, British 1096 

Packing for Chile 660 

China 809 

Colombia 673 

Costa Rica 1138 

Honduras 495 

Japan 927 

Persia 976 

Salvador 501 

Packing-house in Chihuahua 468 

Paints, Persian, import of 973 

Palestine 1065 

Panama . .• 675 

Panama Railway, earnings of 671 

traffic on 670 

Panama Steamship Company, (earnings of 671 

Paper combine in Canada 288 

Paper ^oods in Jamaica 526 

imports into British India 748 

in Japan 832 

mill m Japan 932 

Persian imports of 973 

Para ^36,639 

Paraguay 158 j 

Parcels post, Cerman, Brazilian 619 
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Parcels post, in China 791 

need of, for Formosa 951 

to Uruguay 706 

Passports in Turkey 1075 

Patents in Turkey 1073 

Patterson, R. F. (consul-general, Calcutta),- annual report 728 

Paving in Buenos Ay res 598 

Paysandu 712 

Pearl shells in Dutch India 826 

Pearls in Persia 976 

Peat in Ontario 402 

Penang, trade of 1009 

Pepper, prices at Singapore 1013 

Perfumes in Swatow 805 

Persia... '. 173,971 

Peru 158,695 

Petroleum, imports of Peni 699 

in Canada 293 

Dutch India 817,827 

Ontario 393 

Quebec 410 

Japanese duty on 932 

mills in New Brunswick 343 

Petropavlofsky, shipping at 994 

Philippine Islands 174 

Philippines, British trade with 223 

Philippines, Singapore trade with 1008, 1009 

Pickenll, G. H. (consul, St. Michaels), annual report 234 

Pictou, Nova Scotia 373 

industries of 375 

Pigs in Swatow. 799 

Pijx^ iron, made in Japan 931 

Pipes and tub^, iron, m Japan 905 

Pisagua, Chile 665 

Plague in Bombay 762 

Plows, German, in Porto Rico 147 

Plumacher, E. H. (consul, Maracaibo), annual report 714 

Polynesia 189,1118 

Ponta Delgada, Azores 236 

Pooley, R. A. (consul, St. Helena), annual report .1 249 

Population of Buenos Ayres 589 

Kobe H88 

Mexico City 440 

Maritime Province, Siberia 982 

Straits Settlements 1014 

Tasmania 1113 

Porcelain in Japan 913, 920 

Pork in Swatow 799 

industry in Canada 292 

Port Antonio 518 

Port charges, Argentine 592 

PortdePaix 572 

Port dues in Liberia 239 

Port Hawkeabury, Nova Scotia - . . . 373 

industries of *. - . - 376 

Port improvements proposed at A lexandretta 1020 

regulations at St. Pierre, French North A merica 435 

works at Lourenyo Marquez 242 

Montevideo 705 

Santa Fe, Argentina 604 

of Rosario 604 

Porto Rico 146 

and Cuba, Canadian trade with 359 

British trade with 224 

emigration to, from Canary Islands 1131, 1133 

Ports of Argentina 593 

Formosa 948 
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Portugal 210 

Portuguese East Africa 121 

India 177 

West Africa 115 

Postage rates for Samoa 1121 

Postal notes in Canada 388 

orders in the Straits Settlements 1018 

rates in Dutch India 821 

Jamaica 521 

Newfoundland 428 

Palestine 1068 

the Straits Settlements 1014 

service in Canada 294 

to the Yukon 424 

Post-office, new, at Newcastle, New South Wales 1084 

Post-offices in Canton 780 

Jerusalem 1069 

Korea 969 

Smyrna 1 1073 

Posts in New Zealand 1095 

Siberia • 988 

Pottery in Jamaica 523 

Powder mills, smokeless, in China 790 

Preferential tariff in Canada 305 

Prices i n Sou t h A fri ca -. •. 269 

of food in Mexico 442 

Prince Mward Island 402 

Printing in Japan 932 

Provisions in Haiti 562 

Public works in Victoria, British Columbia 323 

Publications in the Straits Settlements 1014 

Puerto Cabello 716 

Pulp wood in Canada 287 

Pumps in Persia 974 

opening for, in China 812 

Quarantine at Alexandretta 1020 

Newcastle, New South Wales 1084 

in French North America 435 

Palestine 1066 

regulations at St. Stephen, New Brunswick 354 

rules in Mexico 477 

Quebec^ 411 

province of 404 

Quebracno wood, Argentine exports of 588 

Queensland 186,1104 

Quinine in Java 815, 825 

Quito-Guavaquil Railway 680 

Ra^rsdale, 3. W. (consul, Tientsin), annual report 805 

Rails, steel, in Japan 926 

Railway, Bay of Chaleur 410 

caris in Japan 904 

Damascus-Mecca 1036 

electric, in Costa Rica 1139 

Sao Paulo 649 

street, in Moneton, New Brunswick 346 

extensions in Queensland 1111 

Haifa-Damascus 1037 

in British Honduras 492 

German West Africa 112 

Haiti 562,567 

Prince Edward Island 403 

Svria 1039 

Yunnan 169 

iron in Japan 903 

Johore-Singapore 1015 

materials in British India 737, 749 

United States, in Chile 656 
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Railway, new, in Japan 847 

project, street, in Hongkong 813 

Siberian 179 

stock in South Africa ^ 2W 

traffic on Panama 670 

Railw ays, electric, of Canada 312 

Government control of,in New Zealand 1100 

Government, of Canada 311 

new, in British Columbia 322 

of Africa 94 

Argentina 607 

Bolivia 152 

Brazil 648 

Canada 296,310 

Chile 656 

China 167,768,790,809 

Costa Rica 1139 

Dutch India 820 

Ecuador 679 

Egypt 101 

Ciuajemala 494 

Hawaii 191 

Korea 1 73 

Mexico 451 , 468, 469, 474 

Newfoundland 428, 430 

Nova Scotia 371 

Ontario 389,395 

Peru 701,702 

Quebec 411 

Russia 816 

Santo Domingo 583 

Uruguay 707, 71 1 

Rairden, B. S. (consul, Batavia) , annual re|K)rt 814 

liamie mills in China 789 

Raratonj^ 1103 

Rattans m Dutch India : 826 

liavndal, G. B. (consul, Beirut), annual report 1024 

Real estate in Kobe 887 

Mexico City 443 

Reciprocal trade with Canada 299 

Reciprocity with British Guiana 691 

France 201 

Refri^rating plant, opening for, in St. Pierre 434 

Religion in Argentina -599 

Rents in Guadeloupe 555 

Mexico 443 

Resources of Manitoba 340 

Peru 704 

Rt'union 123 

Revenue of Brazil 625 

Canada 280 

Chile 661 

China 163 

Newfoundland 431 

St. Thomas, Danish West Indies 538 

Straita Settlements 1013 

Rhodesia 121 

Rice in British Guiana 691 

Japan 911,920 

Swatow 797 

Richibucto, New Brunswick, exports from 345 

Rimouski, Quebec, report from 411 

Rio de Janeiro 610 

River improvements in Argentina 603 

transport in Uruguay 707 

Road, wa^on, in Guatemala 494 

Roadmakmg in Kobe 888 
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Roadfl in Palestine 1067 

Syria 1040 

Roadway and sidewalk material in Hamilton, Ontario 381-382 

Rogers, C. B. f consul, Zanzibar) , annual report 275 

Rogers, J. H. (consular agent, Townsville) , annual rei)«)rt 1107 

Rosario 602 

Roumania .• 210 

Routkowsky, M. de, budget of Russia 212 

liouzier, L. T. (consular agent, Jeremie, Haiti), annual report 578 

Rubber in Bolivia 152 

Brazil Oil, 614, 638 

British Guiana 692 

Ecuador 678 

Haiti 562,567 

Rublee, W. A. (consul-general, Hongkong), annual report 811 

Rugs in Asiatic Turkey 1053 

Japan 920 

Persia 975 

Rugwash, Nova Scotia 373 

Russia 211 

Russia in Asia 177, 978 

Russian efforts in Galilee 1038 

St. Anne*8 Bay, Jamaica 521 

St. Helena 249 

St. Johns, New Brunswick 346 

St. Johns, Quebec 413 

St. Marc, Haiti 579 

St. Michaels, Azores 236 

St. Olga, shipping at 992 

St. Stephen, New Brunswick ". 352 

St. Thomas, Danish West Indii^s 529 

St. Thomas, Ontario, report from 391 

Salmon in British Colombia 314, 336 

Newfoundland 429 

Saltillo 483 

Salvador 135,499 

Samoa 192,1118 

Sample rooms, American, in Guadeloupe 543 

Samples for Syria 1033 

Sanitary conditions in Callao 703 

San Juan del Sur 499 

Santa Cruz de Teneriffe 1 136 

Santo Domingo 149,581 

Santos 644 

Sao Paulo, city and State 648 

Sasuma, Japan, exports and imports 867, 875 

Sault Ste. Alaricj report from 394 

Sausage casings m Asiatic Turkey 1053 

Sawmills at Harput 1061 

School of commerce, American, in Syria 1034 

Schools in Siberia 990 

public, in New Brunswick 350 

Schumacher, G. (consular agent, Haifa), annual report 1037 

Seals in Newfoundland : 430 

Kebang Bay, Dutch India 822 

Seeds, exports of, from British India 756 

Se^er, E. (consul-general, Rio de Janeiro), annual rejwrt 610 

Semohna in France 201 

Sen^ 106,254 

Seoul 966 

Sericulture in Asiatic Turkey 1048, 1052 

Persia 974 

Servants in Guadeloupe 556 

Servia 218 

Sewing machines in Harput 1059 

Seyfert, A. G. (consul, Stratford), annual report 401 

Sheep, Argentine, exports of 587 

in New Zealand ^ jl094 

II. Doc. 320 75 Digitized by LiOOgle 
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Sheep skins in Aden 725 

Shepard, Joe. M. (consul, Hamilton, Ontario) 378 

Sherbrooke, Ontario, report from 398 

Shimonoseki, Japan, imports and exports 861, 861, 868 

Shipbuilding in Japan 929, 930 

New Brunswick 346 

Nova Scotia 371 

Shipping at Barranquilla 667 

Bombay 757 

Callao 697 

Colombo 764 

Colon 671 

Demerara 693 

Guayaquil 688 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 871 

Hamilton, Ontario 379 

Iquique 666 

Kobe 914,928 

Newcastle, N. S. W lOSS 

Panama 672 

Pisagua 666 

Sabanilla 667 

St. Stephen, New Brunswick 363 

St Thomas, Danish West Indies 539 

Tangier 1164 

Townsville 1 110 

decline of British 1019 

in British Columbia 332 

of A pia 1 122 

Argentina ports 592 

Canada 298 

Formosa 948 

Maritime Provinces, Canada 364, 365 

Nagasaki 847,878 

New Zealand 1089 

Siberia 991 

Singapore 1010 

Smyrna 1077 

Society Islands 1124 

Straits Settlements 101 7 

Swatow : . . . 799 

Vera Cruz 1149 

Shishisni, Japan, exports and imports 866, 874 

Shoe factory at Mazatlan 478 

in France 202 

industry in Canada 291, 363, 363, 383 

Shoes at Harput 1061 

in British India 743 

Egypt.. 1144 

Guatemala 494 

Jamaica 625 

Newfoundland 427 

New Zealand 1098 

Shotts, G. W. (commercial agent, Sault Ste. Marie) annual report 394 

Siam 181,998 

Siberia 177,978 

Siberian Kailway 179 

Sierra Leone 104 

Silk, imports of, into British India 749 

in Japan 841 

Silks, imports of, into Persia 973 

Silver-lead in British Columbia 317 

Singapore 1005 

Sisal in the Bahamas 506 

Sivas 1070 

Skins in Dutch India 825 
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Skins in Venezuela 716 

sheep and goat, in Aden 725 

Smith, A. (consul, Trinidad), annual report 528 

Smith, A. E. (consul, Victoria), annual report 322 

Smith, O. L. W. (connul-general, Monrovia), annual report 239 

Smyrna 1071 

Soap factory at Mazatlan 478 

in Fi?ypt 1145 

Jamaica 523 

Swatow 805 

Social conditions in Mexico 441 

Society Islands 194,1123 

Somali Coast 126 

Sorsby, W. B. (consul, San Juan del Norte) annual report 496 

South Africa 116,256 

South America , 150, 585 

South Australia 186 

Spain 218 

Spanish Guinea Ill 

Spices, exports of, from British India 756 

in Dutch India 826 

Spinning cotton at Osaka 931 

Sponges in the Bahamas 505 

Stamp dues in the Straits Settlements 1018 

tax in Brazil 618 

Stanstead, Quebec, trade at 406 

State coal mines in New Zealand 1101 

fire insurance in New Zealand 1097 

Steamship communication with Aden 727 

line from Hamburg to Philippines 176 

lines at Swatow, China 799 

to Brazil 613,638,645 

British Columbia 326 

Chile , 658,666 

Colombia 674 

Costa Rica 1140 

Ecuador 679 

Haiti 563,573 

Hankau 787 

* Hawaii 191 

Jamaica 519 

Peru 704 

Samoa 1120 

Sydney, New South Wales 1079 

service, Japanese 913, 929 

on the Yukon 419 

to Bahamas 505 

Canton 767 

Dutch India 820,828 

Dutch Westlndies 540 

Korea 968 

Liberia 240 

Mazatlan 473 

Queensland 1110 

Salvador 500 

Syria 1029 

Steel in British India 748 

Japan 925 

rails m Japan 926 

works in Japan • 846 

Stock companies m Ecuador, dividends of « 688 

Stoneware in Jamaica 522 

Stoves in Newfoundland 427 

Stowe, J. G. (consul-general. Cape Town), annual report 256 

Straits Settlements 182,1005 

Stratford, Ontario 401 
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straw braid in Japan 912, 919 

Strickland, P. (consul, Gore^-Dakar) , annual report 254 

Strikes at Kington, Ontario 384 

in British Columbia 319 

Uruguay 711 

Students, Brazilian, for the United States 641 

Sudan 99,102 

trade in 1901 1145 

Suez (.'anal traffic 238 

Sugar-beet industry of London, Ontario 386 

beets in Ontario 393 

companies in Guadaloupe 553 

cropis, world's 551 

factory in Ontario 401 

imports into British India 749 

in Cuba 139,141,142 

British Guiana 691 

Canary Islands 1131 

Dutch Guiana 694 

Guadeloupe 542 

Haiti 560 

Hawaii 190 

Japan 8:^:^,900 

Java 815,827 

Mexico 469, 478 

Swatow 797 

industry in Formosa 947 

Santo Domingo 581 

world's production 479 

Sulu Islands, Singapore trade with 1008, 1009 

Swalm, A. W. (consul, Montevideo), annual report 705 

Swanston, P. ((ionsular agent. Las Palmas), annual report 1131 

Swatow 795 

Sweden 220 

Switzerland 220 

Sydney, New South Wales 1078 

Nova St'otia 372 

improvements in 374-375 

Syria 1024 

Tahiti \ 1123 

Tamatave trade in 1901 1146 

Tamaulipas 481 

Tamsui, Formosa 934 

Tangier 1151 

Tannery in Mazatlan 478 

Tapioca in Java 827 

Tariff and taxes in Samoa 1119 

at Smvrna 1072 

Australian 1 88, 1085 

Australian, effect on New Zealand 1103 

Canadian, preferential 392 

changes in Canada 313 

China 769 

in Aiyentina 591 

British Guiana 693 

British India 740 

Canary Islands 1130 

China 787 

French North America 4'<in 

Haiti 561 

Lil)eria 240 

Newfoundland 431 

Japanese, on alcohol, l)eer, etc 932 

kerosene 927 

petroleum 932 

tobacco 932 

new, of Pern 700 
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Tariff, of Aden 727 

British Honduras 492 

Samoa -. 193 

preferential, in Canada 305 

review of, in Siberia 997 

revision in Gennany . 205 

Tasmania 187,1112 

Tax, export, in Uruguay 709 

stamp, in Brazil 618 

Taxation in St. Johns, New Brunswick 352 

St. Stephen, New Brunswick 353 

(single) in Auckland 1095 

Taxes in Dawson 423 

Quebec 404 

Tea, export of, from British India 756 

imports into British India 750 

in China 787,794,798 

Formosa 946 

Japan 909,920 

Java 816 

Teachers, American, in Ecuador 678 

Teak, export of, from British India 756 

Technical education in New Zealand 1101 

Teheran 971 

Telegraph companies at St. Johns, New Brunswick 352 

rates for Dutch India 821 

system in Canada 294 

to Klondike 331 

Telegraphs and telephones at Canton 768 

in China 810 

Korea 969 

Newfoundland 431 

New Zealand 1095 

Peru 704 

Siberia 988 

Uruguay 707 

Telephone in Hankau 791 

Telephones in Japan 906 

New Zealand 1096 

Uruguay 707 

Teneriffe, trade of, in 1901 1134 

Terra del Fuego, resources of 154 

Terres, J. B. ( vice-4;onsul-general, Port au Prince), annual report 559 

Textile factories in Argentina 597 

Textiles in Brazil 647 

Jamaica 523 

Japan 908 

Tientsin J?05 

Timber in the Yukon 415 

revenues in the Yukon 424 

Tin in the Straits Settlements 1013 

prices at Singapore 1012 

Tobacco in British India 738, 746 

Cuba 141 

Dutch Guiana 694 

Dutch India 816 

Haiti 560 

Jamaica, sales of 523 

Japan 8:^,900 

Newioundland 427 

Swatow 798 

industry in Argentina 597 

of London, Ontario 386 

Japanese, duty on 932 

Togoland Ill 

Tone* bean, exports from Brazil 613 

Tonkin 169 
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Tools in Harpoot 1060 

Tortuga Island, Haiti 573 

Touhay, S. L. A. (vice-consul, Tunis), annual report 273 

Tourists, American, in Palestine 1069 

Townsville 1107 

Trademarks in Turkey 1073 

Traffic on Panama Railway 670 

Tramways in Newcastle, New South Wales 1084 

Transport in Newfoundland 428 

Uruguay 707 

Trannportation facilities at Cornwall, Ontario 378 

Hamilton, Ontario 379,383 

St. Johns, New Brunswick 352 

St Stephen, New Brunswick 353 

for Colombia 674, 675 

in Asiatic Turkev 1049, 1063 

Brazil .* 613,617 

Manitoba 341 

Mexico 451 

on the Yukon 419 

to Hawaii 191 

the Levant 1072 

Transvaal 119,271 

Travelers, commercial, in Palestine 1068 

tax on, in Samoa 1120 

licenses (commercial) in Turkey 1075 

Treaties, working of new, in Japan 835 

Trinidad 136,528 

Tripoli 99,1038,1047 

Trust, furniture, in Canada 288 

paper, in Canada 288 

Tuberculosis in Quebec 283 

Tunis 98,273 

Turkey 221 

Turkey in Asia 183,1020 

Turner, C. E. (consul-general, Ottawa), annual report 306 

Turquoises in Persia 975 

Tuxpan 484 

Tyler, J. ( vice-consulrgeneral ), Teheran 971 

Twitchell, M. H. (consul, Kinjrston, Ontario) annual report 383 

Typewriters in Japan 907 

Palestine 1068 

Umbrellas in British India 750 

United Kingdom 222 

United States trade with China in 1900 166 

vs. British trade in Formosa 951 

Uruguay 159,705 

Vail, D. J. (consul, Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island), annual report ... 402 

Valparaiso 649 

Vancouver 313 

Van Home, M. (consul, St. Thomas), annual report 529 

Vegetable wax in Japan 911 

V^etatles in Guadeloupe 558 

Vehicles at Harput 1061 

in British India 744 

Jamaica 525 

Venezuela 160, 714 

Vera Cruz 1148 

Victoria 322,1113 

Vinegar in Jamaica 523 

Viniculture in Argentina 595 

Viosca, J. ( vice-consnl, T.a Pa^) , annual report , 469 

Vla<livostock 978 

Wages in Canada 397, 399 

Manitoba 342 

Mexico 446 

Quebec 406 
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Wages of coal miners at Newcastle, N. S. W 1085 

Wagons in South Africa 266 

Wakefield, E. A. (consul, Orillia, Ontario) 388 

Wallace, Nova Scotia 373 

Walnut knots in Asiatic Turkey 1063 

Warehouses at Hiogo 931 

Watches in Japan : 926 

Swatow 804 

Water famine in Palestine 1065 

supply at Dawson : 423 

worKS at Soerabaya, Java 823 

in Seoul 968 

Wax, ve^table, in Japan 9i;i 

Weathenll, W. J. (consular agent, Brisbane), annual repor 1104 

Webster, A. G. (consul, Hobart), annual report 11 12 

Weights in China 781 

Wells, aitesian, at Harput 1062 

Wells, E. R. (vice-consul, Tuxpan), annual report 484 

West Australia 187 

West, George N. (consul, Sydney, Nova Scotia) 372 

West Indies 135,504 

Wharves in Argentina 593 

Wheat imports into France 201 

in Chile 653 

Manitoba ;i39,340 

Peru 699 

Wilcox, L. S. (consul, Hankau) , annual report 786 

Williams, O. F. (consul-general, Singapore), annual report 1005 

Winans, C. S. (consul, Iquique), annual report 666 

Windmills at Harput 1062 

Wine imports in Argentina 595 

in Algeria 233 

production and industry in Argentina 595 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 339 

Wire nails in Japan 924 

Woel, J. W. (consular agent, Gunaives), annual report 574 

Wooa and wood manufactures in Natal 262 

exports from Venezuela 715 

pulp exports of Canada 361 

in Ontario 390 

Woods in Haiti 561 

Woodstock, New Brunswick 354 

Wool and woolens, export of, from British India 756 

exports from Argentina 587 

Venezuela 715 

Woolen goods in British India 750 

industry in Canada 290 

mills at Niagara Falls, Ontario 387 

Woolens, imports ot, into Persia 972 

Japanese, imports of 830 

Yam imports into British India 745 

Yokohama. 829 

Yukon Territory 414 

Yunnan 169 

Zanzibar 124,274 

Zinc in Japan 925 
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